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Modem  Perplexity,  London,  1910. 

Geiger,  a.  :  L.  Geiger,  Abraham  Oeiger,  Leben  und 
Lebenswerk,  Berlin,  1910. 

Gkrmant:  W.  Konen,  Germanenbekehrung.  Part 
I.  Die  Heidenpredigt  und  der  Germanenbe- 
k^irung,  DOsseldorf,  1910. 

GoaPELs:  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  The  Growth  of  the  Gos- 
pels as  Shown  by  Structural  Criticism,  New 
York,  1910. 

T.  J.  Thobum,  The  Resurrection  Narratives  and 
Modem  Criticism,  A  Critique  of  Prof. 
Schmiedd*s  Article  in  the  EncydopcBdia  Bxb- 
lica,  London,  1910. 

J.  M.  Wilson,  Studies  in  the  Origins  and  Aims 
of  the  Four  Gospels,  London,  1910. 

Haix,  F.  J.:  The  Trinity  (Dogmatic  Theology,  vol. 
iv.),  New  York  and  London,  1911. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the:  F.  Dibelius,  Der  Ver- 
fasser  des  HebrOerbriefes.  Eine  Untersuchr 
ung  tur  Geschichte  des  Urchristentums,  Stras- 
buiig,  1910. 

Hegkl»  G.  W.  F.:  The  Phenomenology  of  Mind,  2 
vols.,  Trand.,  with  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  J.  B.  BaiUie,  London,  1910. 

Herrmann,  J.  G.  W.:  See  Faith,  above. 

Hexateuch:   See  below  under  Naville. 

H.  M.  Wiener,  The  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch, 
Oberlin,  C,  1910. 


Hinduism:  Brahm  Sankar  Misra,  Discourses  on 
Radhasoami  Faith.  An  Exposition  of  the 
Principles  of  the  New  Religious  Order,  Benares, 
1910. 

Holy  Spirit:  W.  E.  Biederwolf,  A  Help  to  the 
Study  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  1911. 

Huguenots:  J.  Bloundelle-Burton,  The  Fate  of 
Henry  of  Navarre,  London,  1910. 

HuTTBN,  U.  von:  D.  S.  Jordan,  Ulrich  von  Hutten 
"  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Poets,*'  Boston,  1910. 

Innocent  XI.:  F.  de  Bojani,  Innocent  XI.  Sa  cor- 
respondance  avec  ses  nonces  21  Seplembre 
1676-Sl  Dicembre  1679,  Rome,  1910. 

Isaiah:  M.  Glazebrook,  Studies  in  the  Book  of 
Isaiah,  New  York,  1910. 

Israel,  History  of:  D.  Chwolson,  Beitrdge  zwr 
Entwickduno  des  Judentums,  Leipsic,  1910. 

S.  Daisches,  The  Jews  in  Babylonia  in  the  Time 
of  Nehemiah  according  to  Babylonian  Inscrip- 
tions, London,  1910. 

A.  Loisy,  The  Religion  of  Israel,  New  York, 
1910. 

L.  Lucas,  Zur  (hschichle  der  Juden  im  4*  Jahr- 
hundert,  Berlin,  1910. 

D.  Neumark,  Geschichte  der  jUdischen  PhUoso- 
phie  des  Mittelalters  nach  ProUemen  darge- 
steUt.  Vol.  II.,  part  1.  Die  Grundprimipien; 
part  3:  Attributenlehre,  1st  half:  Altertum, 
Berlin,  1910. 

N.  Peters,  Die  jUdische  Oemeinde  von  Elephanr 
tine-Syene  und  ihr  Tempd  im  6.  Jahrhundert 
vor  Christi,  Freibuig,  1910. 

W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Egypt  and  Israel,  London, 
1910. 

Italy:   G.  Buschbell,  Reformation  und  Inauisition 
in  Italien  um  die  Mitte  des  XVI.  Jahrhun- 
derts,  Paderbom,  1910. 
P.  Villari,  Medicevid  Italy  from  Charlemagne  to 
Henry  VII.,  London,  1910. 

Jainism:  Ny&y&vatara:  The  Earliest  Jaina  Work 
on  Pure  Logic,  by  Siddha  Sena  Divakara, 
Calcutta,  1909. 

Jesus  Christ:    C.  M.  Bishop,  Jesus  the  Worker; 

Studies  in  the  Ethical  Leadership  of  the  Son 

of  Man,  London,  1910. 
A.  Drews,  The  Christ  Myth.     Translated  from 

the  Third  Edition  (revised  and  enlarged)  by 

C.  Bums,  Chicfugo  and  London,  1910. 
F.  H.  Dudden,  Christ  and  Christ's  Religion, 

Edinburgh,  1910. 

F.  R.  M.  Hitchcock,  Christ  and  His  Critics. 
Studies  in  the  Person  and  Problems  of  Jesus, 
London,  1910. 

A.  Niemojewski,  Gott  Jesus  im  Lichte  fremder 
und  eigener  Forschungen  samt  Darstellung 
der  evangdischen  Astralstoffe,  Astralszenen 
und  Astralsysteme,  2  vols.,  Munich,  1910. 

Job:  N.  Schmidt,  T?ie  Message  of  the  Poets;  the 
Book  of  Job  and  Cantiaes  and  some  Minor 
Poems  in  the  Old  Testament,  New  York,  1911. 

John  the  Apostle:  E.  H.  Askwith,  The  Historical 
Value  of  the  Fourth  Gos^,  London,  1910. 
P.  Ferguson,  A  Month  with  the  Apostle  John. 
A  Study  of  his  First  Epistle,  London,  1910. 

G.  T.  Jowett,  The  Apocalypse  of  St.,  John;  a 
brief  Contribution  to  the  Controversy  as  to  Date 
and  Authority  thereof  with  a  short  History  of 
its  interpretation.  New  York,  1910. 
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Kant:  F.  Pinski,  Der  hdchate  Standpunkt  der  Traiv- 
zendenUd  Philosavfne.  Versuch  einer  Ver- 
voUatdndiffung  una  syaUmoHschen  Darttdlung 
der  letzten  Qedanken  Immanud  Kanta,  Halle, 
1911. 
R.  M.  Wenley,  Kant  and  kU  Philoaopkical  Reth 
oluUon,  Edmbui^h,  1910. 

Kempib.  T.  a.:  R.  Storr,  Concordance  to  the  Latin 
Original  of  De  imUatUme  Chriati,  New  York, 
1910. 

Knox,  G.  W.:  The  Oospd  ofJeaua,  the  Son  of  God. 
An  Interpretation  for  the  Modem  Man, 
London^  1910. 

Leighton,  R.:  Archbishop  LeigfUon'e  Practise  of 
the  Presence  of  God:  a  Tercentenary  Volume 
toith  Biographical  Introduction  by  D.  But- 
ler, London,  1911. 

Ltturgt:  F.  C.  Eeles,  Traditional  Ceremonial  and 
Customs  Connected  with  the  Scottish  Liturgy, 
New  York,  1910. 
T.  Schermann,  Der  liturgische  Papyrus  von  der 
Balyzeh,  Eine  Abendmahlsliturgie  des  Oster- 
morgens,  Leipdc,  1910. 

LoBSTEiN,  P.:  An  Introduction  to  Protestant  Dog- 
matics,  Chicago,  1910. 

Luke:  B.  S.  E^aston,  Linguistic  Evidence  for  the 
Lucan  Source  L,  in  JBL,  xxix  (1910),  139- 
180. 

LxTTHERANs:  E.  Weber,  Der  Einfluss  der  protes- 
tantischen  Schulphilosophie  auf  die  orthodox- 
lutherische  Dogmatik,  Leipsic,  1908. 

McCabe,  J.:  The  Evolution  of  Mind,  London, 
1910. 

Magic:  T.  de  Caiizons,  La  Magie  et  la  sorceUerie  en 
France,  Paris,  1910. 

Manning:  V.  de  Marolles,  Kardinal  Manning, 
Mainz,  1911. 

BIatr:  S.  Beissel,  Geschichte  der  Verehrung  Marias 
im  16.  und  17,  Jahrhundert,  Freibui^g,  1910. 

Missions:  W.  O.  Carver,  Missions  and  Modem 
Thought,  New  York,  1910. 

J.  Jackson,  Lepers:  Thirty^x  Years*  Work 
Among  Them.  Being  the  History  of  the  Mis- 
sion to  Lepers  in  India  and  the  East,  1874- 
1910,  new  ed.,  London,  1910. 

H.  F.  Williams,  In  Four  Continents;  a  Sketch 
of  (tie  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  U.  S.,  Richmond,  Va.,  1910. 

W.  T.  Coppin,  John  Martin;  Pioneer,  Mission- 
ary, Hero,  and  Saint,  London,  1911. 

J.  P.  Jones,  The  Modern  Missionary  Challenge; 
a  Study  of  the  Present  Day  World  Missionary 
Enterprise;  its  Problems  and  Results,  New 
York  and  Chicago,  1910. 

H.  C.  Mabic,  The  Task  worth  while;  or,  the  di- 
vine Philosophy  of  Missions,  Boston,  1910. 

Alexander  Tomory:  Indian  Missionary,  Edin- 
burgh, 1910. 

Methodists:  G.  Alexander,  The  Doctrines  and  Dis- 
cipline of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1910. 
W.  J.  Townsend,  H.  B.  Workman,  and  G.  E. 
Ay  res,  New  History  of  Methodism,  2  vols., 
London,  1910. 

MoHAMifED,  Mohammedanism:  M.  Bromhall,  Idam 
in  China.  A  Neglected  Problem,  London, 
1910. 


J.  Stnyeowski,  Beitrdge  zur  Kunslgesekiehte  deB 
MiUdallers  von  Nordmesopotamien,  in  Mch 
teriaux  pour  Vipigraphie  et  VhisUrire  muml' 
manes  au  Diyar-Behr  par  M.  van  Berehem^ 
Heidelberg  and  Paris,  1910. 

Monasticism:  M.  Dix,  Instructions  on  the  ReligioM 
Life.  Given  to  the  Sisters  of  St.  Mary,  New 
York  and  London,  1910. 

MoRAUTi\  Moral  Law:  See  Faith,  above. 

E.  Westermarck,  Ursvrung  und  EntufickeUaig 
der  Moralbegriffe,  vol.  ii.,  Leipdc,  1909. 

Mtthologt:  W.  Schmidt,  Die  Mythologie  der 
austronesischen  Vdlker,  Vienna,  1909;  idem, 
Grundlinien  einer  Vergleichung  der  Rdi- 
gionen  und  Mythologien  der  austronesischen 
Vdlker,  Vienna,  1910. 

Navillb,  E.:  La  Dicouverte  de  la  lot  sous  le  Rai 
Josias.  Une  Interpretation  igyptienne  d'un 
texte  biblique,  Paris,  1910,  Eng.  trans!..  The 
Discovery  of  the  Book  of  the  Law  under  King 
Josiah,  London,  1910. 

Nebtorianb:  W.  A.  Wigram,  An  Introduction  to 
the  History  of  the  Assyrian  Church;  or  the 
Church  of  the  Sassinid  Persian  Empire,  100- 
640,  A.D.,  London,  1910. 

Nebtorius:  LelAvred^Heradidede  Dumas.  TraduU 
enfrancais  par  F.  Nau,avec  le  concurs  du  R. 
P.  Beajan  et  de  M.  Britre.  Suivi  de  texts 
grhc  des  trois  homilies  de  Nestorius  sur  les 
tentations  de  Notre-Seigneur  et  de  trois  ap- 
pendices: Lettre  d  Cosme,  Presents  envoyH 
d'Alexandrie,  Lettre  de  Nestorius  aux  habitants 
de  Constantinople,  Paris,  1910. 

NiciSA:  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  TexU  Relating  to  Saini 
Mina  of  Egypt  and  Canons  of  Nicon  in  a 
Nubian  Dialect,  London,  1910. 

Nietzsche,  F.  :  S.  Friedlander,  Friedrich  Nietzsche: 
Eine  inteUektuelle  Biographic,  Leipsic,  1911. 

D.  Halevy,  The  Life_^  Friedrich  Nietzsche. 
Translated  b^  J.  M.  Hone,  London,  1911. 

A.  M.  Ludovici,  Nietzsche,  London,  1910. 

Works,  vols,  vii.-ix..  New  York,  1911. 

Non-conformists:  J.  Ritson,  T?ie  Romance  ofNon^ 
conformity,  London,  1910. 

North  African  Church:    F.  Martroye,  Genserie. 
La  ConouSte  vandale  en  Afrique  et  le  destruc- 
tion de  t empire  d' Occident,  Paris,  1907. 
W.  J.  S.  Simpson,  St.  Augustine  and  African 
Church  Divisions,  New  York,  1910. 

Oesterley,  W.  O.  E.,  The  Psalms  in  the  Jewish 
Church,  London,  1910. 

Ordination:  T.  A.  Lacey,  A  Roman  Diary  and 
other  Documents  Relating  to  the  Papal  Inn 
quiry  into  English  Ordinations,  London, 
1910. 

Organization:  C.  G.  A.  Hamack,  Constitution  and 
Law  of  the  Church  in  the  First  Two  Centuries, 
New  York,  1910. 

Orr,  J.:  The  Faith  of  a  Modem  Christian,  London, 
1910. 

Palestine:  W.  Harvey  and  Others,  The  Church  of 
the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  London,  1911. 

Parables:  L.  G.  Broughton,  The  Kingdom  Para- 
ges and  their  Teaching,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  1910. 
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Pascal:  A.  Grajsier,  Les  Demiers  Jours  de  Blaise 
Posad.  Etude  kistorique  et  critique,  Paris, 
1911. 

Pastobal  Teteologt:  W.  J.  Da  vies,  The  Minister 
at  Work,  London,  1910. 

Paul  the  Apostle  :  R.  J.  Fletcher,  A  Study  of  the 
Conversion  of  8t,  Paul,  London,  1910. 

M.  Jones,  St.  Paul  the  Orator,  London,  1910. 

R.  Knopf,  Paulus,  Leipsic,  1909. 

E.  Viscner,  Der  Apostel  Pardus  und  sein  Werk, 
Leipsic,  1910. 

Paitl  IV.:  L.  Riess,  Die  Politik  Pauls  IV.  und 
seiner  Nepoten,  Berlin,  1909. 

Persecutioxs:  J.  Visser,  Der  Christenvervolffin^ 
gen  in  de  eerste  eeuwen  na  Christus,  Kempen, 
1910. 

Persia:   V.  B^rard,  Involutions  de  la  Perse.    Les 
Provinces,  les  peuples,  et  le  govemement  du  roi 
des  rois,  Paris,  1910. 
Ella  C.  Sykes,  Persia  and  its  People,  New  York, 
1910. 

Peru:  C.  R.  Markham,  The  Incas  of  Peru,  London, 
1910. 

Pessdobm:  a.  V3gele,  Der  Pessimismus  und  das 
Tragische  in  Kunst  und  Ld}en,  Freibui^, 
1910. 

Petrie,  W.  M.  F.:  see  above,  Israel,  History  of. 

Pfleiderer,  O.:  Primitive  Christianity;  Its  Wrir 
Hngs  and  Teachings  in  their  Historical  Conr 
nectUms,  vol.  3,  London,  1910. 

Philip  of  Hesse:  P.  Wappler,  Die  SteUung  Kur- 
sachsens  und  des  Landgra/en  PhUipp  von 
Hessen  zur  Tau/erbewegung,  MOnster,  1910. 

Phuo:  E.  Br6hier,  PhUon,  Commentaire  aUegorigue 
des  SairUes  Lois,  Greek  Text  with  French 
Translation,  Paris,  1909. 

Pierson,  a.  T.:  Knowing  the  Scriptures;  Rules  and 
Methods  of  Bible  Study,  London,  1910. 

Platonibm:  N.  Hartmann,  Platos  Logik  des  Seine, 
Giessen,  1909. 

Pope,  Papacy:  W.  E.  Beet,  The  Rise  of  the  Papacy, 
London,  1910. 

H.  K.  Mann,  The  Lives  of  the  Popes  in  Middle 
Ages,  vols,  v.-viii.,  London,  1910. 

L.  rastor,  History  of  the  Popes  from  the  dose 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  x.,  London,  1911. 

Regesta  Pontificum  Romanorum.  lubente  regia 
sodetale  Gottingensi  congessit  Paulus  FridoH- 
nus  Kehr.  Vol.  i.,  Italia  pontifida  sive  reper- 
torium  privilegiorum  et  litterarum  a  Romanis 


pontificibus  ante  annum  MCLXXXXVIII, 
Italics  ecdesiis,  monasteriis,  concessorum  sinn 
gulisque  personis  concessorum,  vol.  iii., 
Etruria,  Berlin,  1908. 

Pragmatism:    J.  M.  MacEachran,  Praqmatismus, 
eine  neue  Richtung  der  Philosophte,  Leipsic, 
1910. 
A.   W.   Moore,    Pragmatism  and  its   Critics, 
Chicago,  1910. 

Property,  Ecclesllstical:  A.  Hauck,  Die  EntstO' 
hung  der  geisdichen  Territorien,  Leipsic, 
1909. 

PdALMs:  See  above,  Oesterley. 

Pisychotherapy:  R.  M.  Lawrence,  Primitive 
Psycho-Therapy  and  Quackery,  Boston  and 
London,  1910. 

Punishment,  Eternal:  C.  K.  Irwin,  Eternal  Pun- 
ishment. The  Teachina  of  the  Church  and 
Holy  Scripture  upon  the  Doctrine,  London, 
1910. 

Punishment,  Future:  Add  to  bibliography:  W. 
Jackson,  The  Doctrine  of  Retribution,  philo- 
sophicaUy  Considered  (Bampton  lectures), 
1875. 

Reformation:  F.  Thudichum,  Die  deutsche  Refor- 
mation 1517  bis  1637,  vol.  ii.,  1626^7,  Leip- 
sic,  1909. 

Religion,  Philosophy  of:  H.  E.  Warner,  The 
Psychology  of  the  Christian  Life,  London, 
1911. 

Ritualism:  F.  G.  Henke,  A  Study  of  the  Psychology 
of  Ritualism,  Chicago,  1910. 

Robinson,  C.  S.:  Add  to  list  of  his  writings:  Anno- 
tations  upon  Popular  Hymns:  for  Use  in 
Praise-Meetings  (New  York,  1893). 

Sabbath:    Add  to  bibliography:    G.  SchiapareUi, 
Astronomy  in  the  0.  T.,  chap,  ix.,  Oxford, 
1905. 
A.  T.  Clay,  Amurru,  the  Home  of  the  Northern 
Semites,  pp.  55  sqq.,  Philadelphia,  1909. 

Sanctification:  P.  Fleisch,  Zur  Geschichte  der 
HeUigungsheweguna.  I  Heft.  DieHeiligungs- 
bewegung  von  Wesley  bis  Boardman,  Leipsic, 
1910. 

Savonarola,  G.:  T.  Sardi,  Girolamo  Savonarola 
giudicaio  da  un  suo  coniemporaneo.  Docu- 
menti  inediti  pvbliccUi  da  A.  Bianconi,  Rome, 
1911. 

Social  Service:  W.  F.  Crafts,  A  Quar(er  Century 
of  .  .  .  Legislation  .  .  .  Relating  to  Moral 
and  Social  Reforms,  Washington,  D.  C,  1911. 
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AtwilLi  E.  R.:  d.  at  Kansas  City  Jan.  24,  1911. 

Bebthbau,  C.  :  d.  at  Hamburg  Dec.  19t  1910. 

Bbadford,  a.  H.  :  d.  at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Feb.  18, 
1911. 

Dawson,  W.  J.:   Accepted  call  to  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1911. 

FxBBis,  J.  M.:    d.  at  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  Jan.  30, 
1911. 


FuNCKE,  O.:  d.  at  Bremoi  Dec.  26, 1910. 

HABTmos,  T.  S.:  d.  at  New  York  Apr.  2,  1911. 

E[lobtermann,  E.:   called  to  Strasbuig  aa  ordi- 
nary professor  of  N.  T.  theology. 

Erieg,  K.:  d.  at  Freiburg  Jan.  24,  1911. 

BiEAO,  C.  M. :  d.  at  New  Haven  Feb.  15,  1911. 

Paret,  W.:  d.  at  Baltimore  Jan.  18,  1911. 


ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA 


VoL  vii.,  p.  251,  coL  2,  lines  7  and  6  from  bottom: 
Read  "  Donixo  .  .  .  Donmiso  "  for  "  Doni- 
sone  .  .  .  Domnisone." 

Vol.  viii.,  p.  143,  col.  2,  line  14:  Read  "  Odhner  " 
for  "  Odhner." 

Vol.  viii.,  p.  162,  col.  1,  line  17,  first  word:  Read 
"  Papacy  "  for  "  Popes.*' 

Vol.  viii.,  p.  236,  col.  1,  line  21  from  bottom:  Read 
"  Nagot  "  for  "  Magot." 

Vol.  vui.,  p.  487,  col.  2,  line  40:  Read  "  S.  D.  F." 
for  "  G.  D.  F." 

Vol.  ix.,  p.  120,  col.  1,  article  Polycrates:  Insert 
after  line  2  "by  his  controversy  with  Pope 
Victor  on  the  cele-." 

Vol.  ix.,  p.  122,  col.  1,  line  14  from  bottom:  Read 
"  den  Ursprung  "  for  "  den  Alter:' 

Vol.  ix.,  p.  132,  col.  2,  line  9  from  bottom:  Read 
"  Giesebrecht "  for  "  Gieselbrecht." 

Vol.  ix.,  p.  143,  col.  2:  Read  "  HOuscher  "  in 
signature. 

Vol.  ix.,  p.  163,  coL  2,  lines  18-17  from  bottom: 
Read  "  Jan  van  Ruysbroeck  "  for  "  Henry 
Ruysbroek." 

Vol.  ix.,  p.  174,  coL  1,  line  17:  Remove  "  (q.v.)." 

Vol.  ix.,  p.  175,  col.  1,  Ime  1:  Read  "  I.  F.  E."  for 
.t*  J.  E.  F." 


Vol.  ix.,  p.  289,  col.  1,  line  21:  Read  "  Batterson  '^ 
for  "  Patterson  ";  Ime  24:  Read  "  E.  E."  f« 
"  R.  E.";  hne  47:  Read  "  J.  W."  for  "  J.  A."; 
line  63:  Read  "  F.  N."  for  "  F.  W." 

Vol.  ix.,  p.  337,  col.  1,  Ime  20:  Read  "  1723  "  for 
"  1743  ";  Ime  21:  Read  "  Vlis  "  for  "  Blia  "; 
line  10  from  bottom:  Read  *'  Gunkel "  for 
"  Gunkelchen." 

Vol.  ix.,  p.  338,  col.  1,  line  21  from  bottom:  Read 
"  ApocryphcB  "  for  "  Apocryphi  ";  line  19 
from  bottom:  Read  "  Beloved  of  God." 

Vol.  ix.,  p.  339,  col.  1,  line  6  from  bottom:  Read 
"  AbrahcB  "  for  "  Abrahama  ";  line  4  from 
bottom:  Read  "  Vassilyew  "  for  "  Bassilyew." 

Vol.  ix.,  p.  340,  col.  1,  Ime  20*.  Read  "  B.  Beer  " 
for  "  G.  Beer." 

Vol.  ix.,  p.  342,  col.  1,  line  2  from  bottom:  Read 
"  Bousset "  for  "  Bossuet ";  col.  2,  line  6: 
Read  "  Couard  "  for  "  Conrad." 

Vol.  ix.,  p.  479,  col.  1,  line  11  from  bottom: 
Read  "  1911  .  .  .  $101,000  "  for  "  1908  .  .  . 
$65,000." 

Vol.  ix.,  p.  422,  col.  2,  Une  37:  Read  "  1670  "  for 
"1557";  Ime  39:  Read  "  Booskai "  for 
"  Bocskag." 

Vol.  X.,  p.  19,  col.  2:  In  signature  read  "  Q.  E." 
for  "  D." 

Vol.  X.,  p.  38,  col.  2,  line  3  from  bottom:  Change 
signature  to  "  H.  Cremeb.' 


ly 
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LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


Abbravl>tloiu  in  common  nw  oi  •eIf<«TideDt  are  not  Included  here.     For  Additional  Infomuitlon  con- 
cernliigtbeworkaliMAd,  aeSToLt.,  pp.  tUL-xs.,  and  the  appropriate  artlclei  In  the  bod;  of  the  work. 

Corpu  r^ormatorum,  Iwuit  %\  HbB^ 
1S34.  ToL  '"^-1  Beillu  mnd  Lfopdo, 
IMS  «q. 

H.  Cnwhtoa,  A  Hitbirv  of  At  Pavaew 
from  On  OmU  Sdiun  (s  tt*  SoA  o? 
Bern*,  new  Bd..  0  toIb..  New  York  ua 
.      London.  1897 

Cormit  Kriflmm  CViWiaiumm  oritHta- 
hvn,  fld.  i.  B.  Ctubot.  I,  Guidi,  uid 
otlwR.  Puu  KOd  Leipao.  IBOS  aqq, 

Corva*  •cHplcmm  Kdaiokieimiin  Zoli- 
lunm,  Vtaou,  IMT  *qq. 

Corinu  Mriptomiii  Autorio  fipwitiiui;  49 
rak.,  Bonn.  183»-78 

C.W.  Currier,  HManK^  Sdiovm  Oritn, 

Mulwoauniit 


AJP... 
AJT.. 


Attgimttm  dnti 

1B7S  KM.,  to).  SS,  1007 

odMnu,      uunit " 
,,diHria»    ITw^    of  PhOalam.    Balti- 
more, 1880  aqq. 

AiiHriam  Jmmni  of  TtieoUoy.  Chlouo. 
1807  Mid. 

ilnAt*     /Or     faitUuiAM      XinAmndU, 


_, 8  TtrfB.  aod  io- 

dnx,  Buflalo,  :887:  vol.  ix.,  ad.  AUu 
Heoilsa.  N«w  York,  1807 

jrpha,  uoerjtilud 

tta.Apolan 


iAtIm  MiKtDnflK  ad.  J.  BoQand  and  othcn, 
Antwop,  IMS  ma. 
AeH  B>K*nH>  oHtma  B.  Smolicli.  ed. 
J.  IlabUktii.  9  TtM.,  PariK  IM»-17ai 

'. '.  '.AUf  rmanMUl.  "  COd  TnUmant  " 

. . .  Aoaibms  Con/Mifen 

. .  .AothDriiad  Vanion  (of  the  Emdidi  Bibia) 
I  J.  H.  Baldwin.  DiiHimarv  of  PhilotorlM 
i     and  PmMm,  8  yoIm.  in  4.  Naw  York, 

j  O.  Bardanhawn,  GWdUcAta  der  dtlUreK- 
.  t      lidb*n£(((er(i<iii-.2voli..Fr«bur|.  IBOZ 

I O.  Bardenhawar.  Patrahgw,  3d  ad..  Frn- 
.  1      burc  IBOl 

I  Tkt  DiMomarji  Biilarieal  and  CKCteot  tt 

'      Jtfr.Pi(>r£<q<(,2dr^ 

1734-88 

j  1  Baoriiwsr.  BabraUek*  AreAdoIivw.  Sd 

J  J.    Blnilain,    (MoiiiM    asElinaitiea.     ID 
ma.,  London.  T7tS-33;    naw  ad..  Ox- 
ford. 1SS6 
".    BoDquat,    BwMJI  dM   JUttoruM  dm 
n. — 1_.  -i<  d«  la  /SniHt,   Bontinoad  by 

Juukda.  23  Tok..  Parii.  1738-79 

Arshibald  Bomr,   Bittary  cj  On  Pmt» 

•o  ires,  AMiiiuwrto  a.  h.  cn, 

- PhiUdalpfaia.  184Jr-47 

amlitt  OtMBftrly  Swing,    Philadalphia, 

..See  JtSlT^ 

. .  Ciuitidee.  Bone  of  Baltaon 


in   17,    Paiii, 


o/CKHttian  AnUvtitiit,  2  vob.,  L< 

I8Tfr-80 
W.  ftnith  and  B.   Wane,  DicHmarv  of 

ChriMa»  Bioerapltti,   4  voti..   Boatoo, 

1877-87 
J.  Haatino.  J.  A.  Belbia.  and  J,  C,  lAmbert, 

ADie&itmviifCknttandAtQifpdm,  2 


rola.,  Edinburgh  and 


York,  1006- 


.Dautaronomy 
.DtriritiBuOribiit 
.Bee  Wattanbaub 

j  L.  St^han  and  S.  Lae.  Dictionary  tf 
Hatiinul  Bietnfla.  S3  *ol>.  and 
'  mp^eaWDt  3  vole..  London,  ISSS-lSOl 
1 8.  R.  DriTsr.  Introdueliim  lo  At  LUtralun 
q/  lk«  OU  T'wAnwnf,  lOtb  ed..  New 
i  York.  1010 
.  .Elobut 

I T.  K.  Ctuyne  and  J.  B.  Black.  Encudo- 
■I     nsdia   Biblica,    4    '    '        '       ' 
I      NnTVork,  1800-10 


. ,  Eeelenagiicui 

..edition;  edtdif^' edited  by  " 

.  ,  Epiatle  to  tbe  Bpheewni 

.  .Sjritlola.  Eptttala,  "  EpiMK"  "  Eplitlea  " 

SJ.  a.  Ersch  aad  J.  Q.  Oruber.  A^igmnnt 
Bncifkltmadii    dtr    Wit—ntdatltn   w^ 
Xaiute,  Laipaie.  1SI8  aqq. 
.  .Encliah  Teniong  [of  (he  Bibbi) 


Priedriob,  SD..{ 


J.    Frledrleh.    Kinli»<te*tckiMe   DtutttK- 
tawb.  2  v<^,  Bambers.  lSQ7-flO 
.  .Bplrtle  to  tbe  OaJatiuu 
( P.  B.  Qama,  Striet   tpitamnim  KcUtiiw 

<  CaOuliia,  Raaenaburc.  1S73,  and  eup- 

^H.  Gee  wid  W.  J.  Hardr.  Deaimtnit 
IBiMfnittn  tf  Sntftirt  Civn*  Hitterji, 
London.  ISOC 

IaattinoiMdia  OtWaU  Arati^tn,  Ofitlingen, 
E,    Qibbon.'   Hittoni  (/  Ou   Dtdim   ni^ 
FaU  of  l/u  Roman  Bmjrirt.  ed.  J.   B. 
Bury.  7  toI«..  Uindon.  1800-1000 
..Greek 
1 C.  Groaa,   Tht  Sounx*  and  LUerabirt  <i 

<  Bngliik  HitloTv  ...  la  Use.  London, 


^SSJ" 


-  Ortal  Brilain  and  IrOand,  3  vole.. 
Oxtonl,  1860-78 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


Hag 

Harduin,  Con- 
cilia  


Refers  to  patristic  works  on  heresies  or 
heretics,  Tertullian's  De  nrtBMeriptione^ 
the  Pro§  haire$e%»  of  Ireiueus,  the 
Panarion  of  Epiphanius,  etc 

Haggai 

J.    Harduin,    Concilufrum    oaUecHo  regia 


Hamaok,  Do^ma- 

Hamaok,  Littera- 
tur 

Hauok,  KD   . . . 


maxima,  12  vols.,  Paris,  1715 
A.  Hamack,  Hiatory  of  Dogma  .  .  .  from 

the  Sd  Oerman  edition^  7  vols.,  Boston, 

1895-1900 
A.  Hamack,  OetehiehU  der  alttihrit&idten 

LiUeratur  bit  £uM&iu«,  2  vols,   in  3, 

Leipsic,  1893-1904 
A.     fiauck,     KircKengeschichle    DeutecA- 

landM^  vol.   i.,   Leipsic,   1904;    vol.  ii., 

1900;   vol.  iu.,  1906;  vol.  iv.,  1903 

IRealenckylopddie  fUr  proteHantiBdte  The^ 
ciogie  und  KirchSt  founded  by  J.  J. 
Hersog,  3d  ed.  by  A.  Hauck,  Leipsic, 
1896-1909 

Heb Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 

Hebr Hebrew 

TT^«^i»  n^^^u^  i  C.  J.  von  Hefele,  C<maIien0esd^tdU0.  con- 
J^l^'^K^       \     tinned  by  J.  6ergenr6ther,  vols,  l-vi., 

«**=*«='"« I     viii.-ix.,  Freiburg,  1883-93 

Heimbucher.  Or-  ( M.  Heimbucher,  Dis  Orden  und  Kongre- 
den  und  Kon-\  vxHonen  der  katholischen  Kirchs^  2d  ed. 
gregationtn,  . .  (     3  vols.,  Paderborn,  1907 

de9   ordreB   monat- 
militairtB,   8  vols., 
new  ed.,  1839-42 
Henderson,  Doo-  \  E.  F.  Henderson.  Sdeet  HiBtoriad  Doeu- 

umenU    \     menta  of  the  Middle  Agea,  London,  1892 

Hist History,  niBtoire,  hiatoria 

xi2^»  ...^  S  Hiatoria  eedeaiaaticat   eedeaia,   **  Church 

ti*»'«cd ^      History" 

Horn Homilia,  homUiait  **  homily,  homilies  " 

Hos. Hosea 

Isa Isaiah 

Ital Italian 

J Jahvist  (Yahwist) 

JA Journal  Aaiatique,  Paris,  1822  sqq. 

( A  Standard  Bible  Dictionary,  ed.  M.  W.  Ja- 
cobus, .  .  .  E.  E.  Nourse,  .  .  .  and  A.  C. 
Zenos,  New  York  and  London.    1909 
P.     Jaff^.     BiUiotheca    rerum    Germani- 

carum,  6  vols.,  Berlin,  1864-73 
P.  Jaff^,  Regeata  pontiflcum^  Romarurrum 


gregaiurnen.  .  .  \       o  voib.,  x  aueruora, 
TT«ivof    nrArmm     \^-    Hclyot,    Hiatoire 
t22L2^      \      ««u««.   reli<neux  et 
fnonaahquea...^     Paris.  1714-19;  nei 


Jacobus, 
Dictionary 

Jaffd,  BRO.. 


JnS6,  Regeata. 


JAOS. 


JBL. 


ad    annum    1198,    Berlin,    1851; 


2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1881-88 
Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society, 
.      New  Haven,  1849  sqq. 
Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exege- 
aia,    first   appeared   as  Journal   of  the 
Society  of  BMical  Literature  and  Exe- 
geaia,  Middlotown,  1882-88,  then  Bos- 
ton, 1890  ftqq. 
SThe  Jewiah  Encydopedia,  12  vols..  New 
1      York,  1901-06 

iThe  combined  narrative  of  the  Jahvist 
(      (Yahwist)  and  Elohist 

Jer Jeremiah 

Josephus,  Ant..\  Flavi^,,Josephus,    "  Antiquities   of   the 

Josephus,  Anion  . Flavins  Josephus,  *'  Against  Apion  " 
Josephus,    lAfe. . .  Life  of  Flavius  Josephus 
Josephus,    War. .  .Flavius  Josephus,  "  The  Jewish  War  " 
Josh    Joshua 


JB, 

JE. 


JPT 


JahrbUcher  far  proteataniiad^e   Theologie, 
Leipsic.  1875  sqq. 


JQR  ., 
JRAS. 


The   Jetcxah   QuarteHy   Review,    London, 
1888  sqq. 
j  Journal  of  the  Royal  Aaiatie  Society,  Lon- 
don, 1834  sqq. 
wfTQ  i  Journal  of  Theological  Studiea,   London, 

^^^ 1      1899  sqq. 

Julian,  Hym-       jJ.   Julian,    A   Dictionary  of  Hymnology, 

nology }     revised  edition,  London,  1907 

KAT See  Schrader 

KB See  Schrader 

KD See  Friedrich,  Hauck.  Rettberg 

j  Wetter   und    Welte'a    KirchenUxikon,    2d 

KL <     ed.,  by  J.  Hergenrdther  and  F.  Kaulen, 

J      12  vols..  Freiburg,  1882-1903 
( G.    Krdger.    Hiatory   of  Early   Christian 
KrOger,  Hiatory  •{      Literature  in  the  y'irat  Thr^  Centuriea, 

I  New  York,  1897 
K.  Krumbacher,  Oeadiichte  der  byxan- 
tiniachen  Litteratur,  2d  ed.,  Mimich, 
1897 
P.  Labbe,  Sacrorum  coneSLiorum  tuna  et 
ampliaaima  coUectio,  31  vols.,  Florence 
and  Venice,  1759-98 

Lam Lamentations 

T  .«;^,.    i?^i      t  J.  Lanigan.  Ecdeaiaatical  Hiatory  of  Ire- 
Laninn,  JSccL     )     ^^^  ^  ^  jgf^  Century,  4  voto.,  Dub- 

''*** I      Un.  1829 

Lat Latin,  TiatiniifKi 


Krumbacher. 
Oeachichte. . . . 

Labbe,  Concilia 


t^  :■■:::::: 

Liohtenberger, 
ESR 


Loreni,  DOQ  . 

LXX 

I  Maco  

II  Mace 

Mai,    Nova    col-  S 

lectio 1 

Mai 


Mann,  Popea  . . . 

Mansi,  ConeUia, 
Matt 


1 


MGH 


Legea.  Legum 

Leviticus 

F.   Liohtenbeiger,  Bnei/dopSdie  dee 

encea  relioieueea,  13  vols.,  Paris,  1877- 

1882 
O.   Lorens,    DeutaManda  OeeehieMmmd- 

len  im  MiUdalier,  3d  ed.,  BerlinTlSS? 
The  Septuagint 

I  Maccabees 

II  Maccabees 
A.    Mai,    Scriptorum   vefemm    nova   eoU 

lectioj  10  vols.,  Rome.  1825-38 

Malaohi 

R.  C.  Mann,  Litwt  cf  the  Popea  in  Aa 
Body  Middle  Agea,  London,  1902  sqq. 

Q.  D.  Manai,  Sanctorum  concUiontm 
eoUectio  nova,  31  vols.,  Flomooa  and 
Venice,  1728 

Matthew 

Monumenla  Ctermaniet  hieioriea,  ed.  O.  H. 
Perts  and  others,  Hanover  and  Ber- 
lin, 1826  sqq.  The  following  abbrevia- 
tions are  used  for  the  sections  and 
■ubeections  of  this  work:  AnL,  AnHqui- 
tatea,  "  Antiquities  ";  AucL  ant.Aue- 
torea  anU^iaaimi,  *'  Oldest  Writers  "; 
Chron.  mtn..  Chronica  minora,  "  Lesser 
Chronicles";  Dip.,  Diplomaia,  "Di- 
plomas, Documents ";  EpiaU,  Epie- 
tola,  ''Letters'';  Oaat.  ponL  Ram^ 
Oeata  pontificum  Rcmanorum,  '*  Deeds 
of  the  Popes  of  Rome  ";  Leg.,  Legea, 
'*  Laws  ";  Lib.  de  lite,  UMi  deSu 
inter  regnum  et  aacerdoHum  aeeadoruan 
xi.  et  xii.  conacripti,  *'  Books  conoenung 
the  Strife  between  the  Civil  and  Eoele- 
siastical  Authorities  in  the  Eleventh 
and  Twelfth  Centuries":  Nee,  Ne- 
crologia  Germania,  **  Necrology  of 
Germany ";  Poet.  Lot.  avi  Car., 
Poetm  LaHni  cevi  Carclini,  "  Latin 
Poets  of  the  GaroUne  Time";  PoeL 
Lot.  mod,  <Bvi,  Poeta  LaHni  medii  csvi, 
**  Latin  Poets  of  the  Middle  Ages"; 
Script,  Scnptorea,  "  Writers  ":  ScripL 
rer.  Oerm.,  Scriptorea  rerum  Uermanv' 
oarum.  "  Writers  on  German  Sub- 
jects ";  Script,  rer,  Langob.,  Scriptoree 
rerum  Langobardicarum  et  Italicarum, 
*'  Writers  on  Lombard  and  Italian 
Subjects  ";  Script,  rer.  Merov.,  Scrips 
torea  rerum  Merovinpiearum,  *' Writcn 
on  Merovingian  Subjects  " 

Micah 

H.  H.  Milman,  Hiatory  of  La^n  Chrie- 
tianity,  Induding  that  of  the  Popea  ta 
.  .  .  Nichdaa  V.,  8  vols.,  London, 
1860-61 

C.  Mirbt,  Queilen  tur  Oeachichte  dee  Papet- 
tuma  una  dea  rdmiachen  KatholieiamMe, 
Tubingen,  1901 

P.  Migne,  Patrologiea  curaua  eomplUua, 
aeriea  Qrceca,  162  vols.,  Paris,  1857-66 
P.  Migne,  Patrologias  curaua  eompl^ua, 
aeriea  Latina,  221  vols..  Paris.  1844-^64 

Manuscript,  Manuscripts 

Muratori,  Scrip-  S  L.  A.  Muratori,  Rerum  Italicarum  aerip- 
torea }      fores,  28  vols..  1728-51 

iNeuea  Archiv  der  QeetUathaft  fQr  6Uera 
deutache  Oeaehichiakunde,  Hanover, 
1876  sqq. 

Nah Nahum 

n.d no  date  of  publication 

M>.«^.*    /^iw-_  K  A..  Neander.  General  Hiatory  of  ihe  Chrie- 

^*  r*Aiv? M     <«"»  Rdigion  and  Churdi,  6  vols.,  and 

twn  Church. .  ^     j^dex.  Boston,  1872-81 

Neh Nehemiah 


Mio. 


Milman.  LeUin 
Chriatianity . . 


Mirbt,  Qudlen.. 


MPO. . . . 

MPL. . . . 
MS.,  MSSi 


J. 


Niceron,  Mi- 
moirea 


Nielsen,  Papacy . 

Nippold,  Papacy. 

NKZ 

Nowack,  ArchA- 

dogie 

n.p 


NPNF. 


N.  T. 

Num. 
Ob... 


R.   P.   Niceron,   Mfmoirea  pour  mrvir  h 

Vhiatoire  dea  hommea  tUuatrSa  .  .  .  ,  43 

vols.,  Paris,  1729-45 
F.  K.  Nielsen,  Hiatory  of  the  Papacy  in 

the  Nineteenth  Century,  2  vols..  New 

York,  1906 
F.  Nippold.  The  Papacy  in  the  Nineteenth 

Century,  New  York.  1900 
Neue  kirchliche  Zeitachrift,  Leipsic,  1890 

sqq. 
W.    Nowack.    Lehrbwh    der   hd>rAiachen 

ArcMtologie,  2  vols..  Freiburg,  1894 

.no  place  of  publication 
( The  Nicene  and  PoatrNicene  Fathera,  Ist 
<  series,  14  vols..  New  York.  1887-92;  2d 
{  series.  14  vols..  New  York.  1890-1900 
jNew  Testament.  Novum  Teatamentum, 
1  Nouveau  Teatamenl,  Neuaa  Teelament 
.  .Numbers 
..Obadiah 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


..Prisnly  dooamcDt 


1 L.  FwtOT,  Tht  HiHarti  of  At  Pope*  I 
«•...■{      Ik*  CliH*  c/  Ai  UvMt  Aet,  8  V 
(     LondoD.  lSei-lM8 


I  Piat Fint  Epiitls  of  Petsr 

II  EW 8MDDd£piitle  of  Piitar 

JB.  PIstioL  Livf  Iff  At  Pop— from  . 
GngirniVlI.  Is  .  .  .  Paul  //.,  2  vo 
LoDdon.  n.d. 
Flinr.   HM.  nat...mny,HitimajiabiridiM 

PottluM,      Wtfi^,^' 

■*"' I      utHct,  Bwlin.  18M 


™»^ iTSX.X^'^-^- ""'" 

Q,T-,  QQ.T-. .-,-,'  .nod  (i|ua)  ndd,  "  which  ■»'* 

B 1..   a J  I"    Ton    iUnk«,    HilBn   "}   At   Poptt, 

R«ik«.i'oj»....(     a  voU..  London,  1900 

SDif Renu  dt*  dtiLX  maidu,  Paiu,  1831  «q. 

RB Baa  Umuek-HenoK 

BeiEb.  Z>gw         \E.lUiai,SatitDoatmtnltm<ulnHtgUt- 

■UHte IdunolaiHJ  Modtm  Hittory.  London.  igOS 

BBJ Bum*  del  ituJtt  i-uivtt.  Piuig,  I8S0  sqg. 

R.ttb«ftKD...}      io»i.  2  voli,  G«lin«K>.  I840-*S 

Ber Book  of  Revelation 

BUB  iSwue  d(    I'Audiin  ibi  rfjioian*,    Puie, 

iE.  C.  Riduxdaon.  AlpkabtHtel  Stibjtit  Itt- 
dex  imd  Index  Bieydopatdia  lo  Ptriod- 
ieal  Artidtt  on  Riitown,  l890-»».  New 

'"" *     ed.  bv  W.  K»hl,  LeiiMJe.  1888 

BofaiBMD,      Rr-\E.     RobiDion,     BMiaJ    Rt—ardut     JH 

—ankm,     and!      Ribititu.     Boiton.     1841,    and    Laltr 

Lattr       Rr.]     Biblical  RteariAn  in  PofaMing.  3d  ed. 

larcAm...     .     I     □[  the  whole,  avail.,  1867 
RatriDKm,   l:urc~  iJ,   H,   Robinaoo,   Aondinpi  in  European 

ptmHiitiini      <      Hittory,  2  voli.,  Boeton,  1904-06 
RobiDeoD      end  i  J.  H.  RobiniOD,  and  C.  A.  Beard,  Drmlop- 

Bewd,  liodtrn^     maU  a/  Modsn  Buropt.  2  voli,,  Boeton, 

RTP 


1873 
,  .R«Ti*ed  Vtnioa  (of  the  Enclieh  Bible) 


iBiUmfbtnehU  dtr  Btrliiur    Akadrmii, 


voli.  i.Hv..  VI.,  vii..  New  York,1882-9Z, 
Tol.v.,  2p*rH.byD.  S.  Schmff,  1907-10 
Behalf,    TAd    Crttdt   of  CItritlemlom, 

-.   Old    ft ,    _ 

18Sfi-S8 
E.  Schlsder.  Dm  KtiiintdiriSten  and  dot 

AUt  Ttlumtfii.  2  vola,,  Berlin,  1902-03 
E.  Schnder.  Ktilintdmfaidit  BibHoOek, 

Ovole.,  Berlin.  1889-1901 
K     BchOnr.     Gaehidile     dm     jaditthen 

VoUm  im  ZtitalUrjHuChriMti,  4th  ed., 

3  voU.,  Leipnc  I902kii],:  Eng.  tmul..  6 
,     ToU.,  New  York,  1891 

IF.  H.  A.  SisiTeDer.  Initadiifiimlolfru  Ttt- 
tUHnt  CriMeieiii.  4th  ad..  Londou.  ISM 

Stnltniiit,  "Senlenoei" 

Sodtbu  Jetu.  "  Sodetr  of  Jenu  " 

j  5i<nin«6BieUe     drr     Manduntr     Aka- 

1     dflw.  Munich.  1860  aqg. 
».--t._     I  W.  R.  Smith,  XiruAip  anif  Marriott  in 
AMMV  ■  1      gaiiy  Arabia.  London.  1908 


'.  R  Smith.  rAaOU  

y«iuA  Chunk.  London,  1802 

'.  R.  Smith,  PnphiU  ot  Iiratl 
At  £t^U>  Ctnturv,  •       '        — 


of  At  SemUtt, 


ror  the  Propacation  o(  the  Ooepel 


T8BA. . 
TSK.... 


I  O.  J,  Thatcher 
J      5«i™     Boo* 
.  (      New  York,  19t. 
.  .First  Epiitle  to  the  TheBaaloniana 
.  .Beooud  Epiitle  to  the  Theualoniana 

IThioiomickt  Tiidtc/mfl,  Amitsrdom  and 
L.   a.  le  Nun   de  'TiUemoDt,    Mimoiri 
.  .  ,  KdfnoMHquea    dta    tis    premitrt 
tittUt.  16  vols.,  Pari>,  1603-1712 
.  .Fint  Epiiitle  to  Timothy 

" ^'^-■  —  -  ViTiioolhjr 

'— '-lAtL 

„ Brunswick,  1880- 

1S9T.  Berlin.  1808  eqq. 
Tohit 
Thtoloeitdu     Quartaltdinjl,      TdbiDsen, 

1819  «g. 
J.     A.     RobiDaoD.     TaU    and    Studitt, 

Cambridce,  1S91  eqq. 
TrmtacHont   of  At   Soeittv   s/   Biblical 

ATdimiloay.  London,  1872  aqq. 
rAwltVUcA*  £tudun  und  KntOwn.  Ham- 

buri,  1826  aqq, 
'  Ttxtt  urvS  UrUcrtuchunfftn  fvr  Qrtchichtt 


."1^^ 


ZDMQ. . , 

ZDP 

ZDFV... 

Zeoh 


W.  Wattenbacb,  Deultchtandi  OetiAichlt- 
muUen.  Sth  ed..  2  vols.,  Berlin,  ISSG: 
filhed..  1893-94;  7th  ed.,  1904  eqq. 

J.  Wellhsuaen.  Unit  arabiKlm  Hndert- 
turn,  Berlin,  1887 

J.  WellKauaen,  Prolroontna  tur  attdiirhit 
ItratU.  etb  ed..  Berlin.  1005,  Eoc. 
tranfl].,  Edinburgh,  18S5 

iZtittchrifl     far      Awj/rioloffie,      Lapnie, 
1S86-8B.  Berlin.  1880  aqa- 
1T.  Zahn.  Einleituno  in  dot  Nrui  Tttla- 
mmt.  3d  ed.,  Leipsic.  1007:  Eng.  transl.. 
Intradudion    to  tht    Nrw    Talamml.  3 
vols..  Edinburgh.  1000 
IT.    Zohn.     aetchichtt    da    nralttlamenl- 
.  .  \      liAm  Kanant.  2  v>,\^..  Leipsic,  1888-02 
jZtiUchritl  far  die  cdUtttamendiche   ll'ie- 
. .  1      ttntAajl.  GteaaeD.  1881  sqq. 

SZtittdmftlUrdeutKhaAttiTAMnxmddtul- 
")     tditUlttatv.'RaWn,  1876*qq. 

IZnitchrift  dtr  dcultchen  morgenttlnditchtn 
QttMiduUt,  LeipBJD.  1347  aqq, 
iZtittehrift  fia  dtuUdit   Pkilotogit.HiWt. 
1869  aqq. 
ZtittcKrift    da    drulidien    Pa^MHtia-Vtr- 
eint.  Leipaic.  1878  aqq. 
. .  .Zeeharioh 


ZHT 

ZKQ 

ZKR.... 

ZKT 

ZKW. . . . 
ZNTW.. 
ZPK 


I  ZatttXrift  far   dit   hiiloriidit    Thtolegit, 

Biblianed      aucDeaaively      at      Letpsie, 
amburg.  and  Gothn,  1833-75 
'eittchri/t  /Ur   Kirc/ttnijetchichte,   Oolha, 
1878  aqq. 
,  ieitKhrift  jOT 
I     bingen,  Frei 


ZWT. . . 


■  •  1      >cn«An/f,  Gieaaen,  1900  sqq 
jZeilacAri/'  /Or/Valnloniiainui 

•1      ErUnjten,  1838-78 

( ZtiUrhriSI  for  atatntdaiHid 


lAndKirdlt, 

I  rwooi*. 


SYSTEM  OF  TRANSLITERATION 


The  following  system  of  transUteration  has  been  used  for  Hebrew : 


K  =  '  or  omitted  at  the 

r  =  z 

beginning  of  a 

word. 

n  =  t 

a  =  b 

D  =  t 

1  =  bh  or  b 

%  =  y 

l  =  g 

3  =  k 

j  =x  gh  or  g 

3  =  kh  or  k 

il  =  d 

!.  =  i 

1  =  dh  or  d 

D  =  m 

n  =  h 

i  =  n 

1  =  w 

D  =  s 

V 

B 

P  = 

n 


p 

phor  p 

\ 

r 
s 

sh 
t 
thor  t 


The  vowels  are  transcribed  by  a,  c,  i,  o,  u,  without  attempt  to  indicate  quantity  or  quality, 
and  other   Semitic  languages  are  transliterated  according  to  the  same  system  as  Hebrew, 
written  with  Roman  characters,  the  common  equivalents  being  used. 


A«^ 


KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


When  the  pronunciation  is  self-evident  the  titles  are  not  respelled ;  when  by  mere  division  and 
tuation  it  can  be  shown  sufficiently  clearly  the  titles  have  been  divided  into  syllables,  and  the  accei^ 
syllables  indicated. 

iu        as  in  diiration 

c  =  k    "    "    cat 

ch         "    "   church 

cw  =  qu  as  in  gtieen 

dh  {ih)    "  "  <Ae 

f  "  "  /anpy 

g  (hard)  "  "  go 

H  '<  '<  locA  (Sootdi)^ 

hw  {wh)  "  "  ukj 

j  "  "  /aw 


a 

as  in 

sofa 

a 

«   u 

arm 

a 

u  u 

at 

& 

it  it 

fare 

e 

u    «« 

pen* 

6 

U    <( 

fate 

• 
1 

M    « 

tin 

t 

ti  a 

machine 

o 

u  « 

obey 

5 

ti    n 

no 

0 

as 

in 

not 

6 

<i 

tt 

nor 

U 

« 

tt 

full* 

Q 

it 

tt 

rule 

u 

ti 

tt 

but 

a 

u 

tt 

bum 

ai 

it 

tt 

pine 

au 

it 

it 

out 

01 

it 

tt 

oil 

ia 

tt 

tt 

few 

>  In  aooented  lyllables  only ;  Id  unaooented  syllables  tt  approzlmates  the  sound  of  e  In  over.    The  letter  n^  with » 
beneath  It,  indicates  the  sound  of  n  as  In  Ink.    Nasal  n  (as  In  French  words)  Is  rendered  n. 
*  In  German  and  French  names  a  approzlmates  the  sound  of  u  in  dune. 
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«  reish,  FRANZ  HEINRICH:  German 
ic;  b.  at  Brilon  (78  m.  n.e.  of  Cologne) 
5;  d.  at  Bonn  Mar.  3,  1900.  He  was  ed- 
he  universities  of  Bonn  (1843-45),  TQ- 
1  Munich  (1845-47),  and  the  seminary 
[1848-49) ;  he  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
49,  chaplain  rof  St.  Alban's  at  Cologne 
when  he  returned  to  Bonn  as  lecturer 
logical  seminary  there,  and  in  1854  be- 
.t-docent  in  the  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
Jty  of  the  imiversity  of  the  same  city, 
was  appointed  associate  professor  of  Old- 
exegesis,  and  three  years  later  became 
3r,  while  in  1873-74  he  was  rector  of  the 

The  Vatican  Council  of  1870  marked 
I  the  life  of  Reusch,  after  he  had  already 
commentaries  on  Tobit  (1857)  and  Ec- 
(1861),  as  well  as  a  Lekrbuch  der  Ein- 
^as  AUe  Testament  (1859)  and  Bibd  und 
lesungen  uber  die  mosaische  UrgeschicfUe 
rhdltnis  zu  den  Ergebniasen  der  Natur- 
1862).  As  a  theologian  he  had  taken  a 
th  the  liberal  wing  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lenced  by  his  editorship  of  the  Thedogi- 
itwrblaU  from  1866  to  1877.  His  refusal 
3  to  the  declaration  of  papal  infallibility, 
lused  him  to  be  suspended  and  excom- 
and  he  then  took  an  active  part  in  or- 
e  Old  Catholic  Church,  being  made  gen- 
y  Reinkens,  and  also  acting  as  pastor  of 
bhoiic  congregation  at  Bonn.  With  the 
f  the  requirement  of  celibacy  in  his  de- 

in  1878,  Reusch  resigned  his  offices, 
:x)ntinued  to  give  instruction  in  religion, 
->  conduct  occasional  services  and  to  hear 

ge  of  confession  turned  Reusch  from  Old- 
exegesis  to  the  history  of  the  Roman 
lurch  after  the  Reformation.  Here  be- 
iingly,  his  Luis  de  Leon  und  die  spanische 
(1873),  Der  Prozess  Galileis  und  die 
879),  and,  above  all,  his  Index  der  ver- 
:her  (2  vols.,  1883-85).  Together  with 
i  Dollinger  (q. v.)  he  published  the  Sdbst- 
ies  Kardinals  BeUarmin  (1887)  and  the 
der  MoraUtreUigkeUen  in  der  rdmisch- 
I  Kirche  aeit  dem  sechzehnten  Jahrhundert 
189),  and  after  Dollinger *s  death  he  ed- 
iefe  und  Erkldrungen  Uber  die  vatikanir 
Ue  (1890)  and  Kleinere  Schriften  (1890). 


During  this  latter  period  of  his  life  Reusch  also 
wrote,  besides  numerous  briefer  contributions.  Die 
deuUchen  Bischdfe  und  der  Aberglaube  (1879)  and 
Beitrdge  eur  Geschichte  des  Jesuitenordens  (1894), 
while  his  last  work  was  his  Briefe  an  Bunsen  von 
rdmiachen  Kardindlen  und  Prdlaten  (1818-87)  mit 
Erlduterungen  (1897).  (L.  K.  Goetz.) 

Bzbuoorapht:  L.  K.  Goets,  Fraru  Heinrich  Retuch  1825^ 
1900,  Qotha,  1901;  J.  F.  von  Sohulte,  Der  AUkatholicU' 
muBt  Giesaen,  1887;  J.  Mayor,  Fraru  Heinrich  Reusch, 
Cambridge,  1901;  Vigouioux,  Dictionnaire,  fasc.  xxxiv. 
1078-79. 

REUSS,  reis,  EDUARD  GUILLAUME  EUGENE; 
Biblical  scholar;  b.  at  Strasbui^  July  18,  1804;  d. 
there  Apr.  15,  1891.  His  preliminary  studies  were 
pursued  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city,  during 
which  his  bent  was  developed  for  accurate  scholar- 
ship; he  continued  work  first  at  the  University  of 
Strasburg,  where  his  dissertation  De  statu  literarum 
theologicarum  per  scscula  VII,  et  VIII.  was  written 
(1825),  after  which  he  went  to  G<)ttingen  and  later 
to  Halle  and  Jena,  and  finally  to  Paris,  where  he 
worked  under  Sylvestre  de  Sacy.  In  1828  he  be- 
came privat-docent  in  the  Protestant  seminary  at 
Strasburg,  in  1829  licentiate  in  theology  with  the 
thesis  De  libris  Veteris  Testamenti  apocryphiSf  ex- 
traordinary professor  in  1834,  professor  in  1836, 
and  he  entered  the  theological  faculty  in  1838.  Duiv 
ing  the  rest  of  his  activity  there  he  held  many  offices 
of  importance  and  influence. 

Reuss  did  not  permit  himself  to  engage  in  a  wide 
field  of  research,  and  had  no  interest  in  either  dog- 
matic or  practical  theology,  while  he  preached  only 
three  times.  Philosophic  speculation  also  had  no 
attraction  for  him,  and  he  confined  his  efforts  to 
Biblical  science,  in  which  he  evinced  the  talents  of  a 
historical  investigator,  showing  patience  in  pur- 
suing details  and  diligence  in  collecting  facts.  An 
illustration  of  this  is  the  fact  that  he  projected  his 
work  on  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  as  early 
as  1834  but  issued  it  only  in  1881  (Geschichte  der 
heiligen  Schriften  des  Alten  Testaments,  Brunswick). 
Graf  was  one  of  his  students  and  was  influenced  by 
him  in  the  line  of  work  carried  on  by  himself  and 
further  developed  by  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen.  A 
like  importance  attaches  to  his  work  on  the  New 
Testament,  his  original  edition  of  Die  Oeschichte  der 
heiligen  Schriften  Neuen  Testaments  appearing  in 
Brunswick,  1842  (6th  ed.,  1887;  Eng.  transl.,  HisL 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  N,  T.,  Edinbuighi 
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1884),  in  subsequent  editions  growing  greatly  in  size, 
comprehensiveness,  and  completeness.  His  general 
attitude  had  some  connections  with  the  Tobingen 
school,  but  was  much  more  conservative.  His  Bib- 
liotheca  Novi  TestamerUi  GrcBci  (1872)  is  the  result 
of  twenty  years  of  unremitting  toil.  His  work  as  a 
teacher  was  no  less  effective  than  his  literary  labors, 
fitting  his  teachings  to  the  needs  of  his  students,  and 
eschewing  the  merely  pedantic,  and  he  lectured  in 
both  French  and  German.  The  results  of  his  first 
lectures  in  French  was  a  demand  for  the  printing 
of  his  work,  and  this  ended  in  his  Hist,  de  la  thSologie 
chr^Henne  au  siide  apostoUque  (2  vols.,  Strasburg, 
1852;  Eng.  transl..  Hist,  of  Christian  Tfieology  in 
the  Apostolic  Age^  2  vols.,  London,  1872-74).  Other 
works  which  may  be  noted  are  Die  johanneische 
Theologie  (Jena,  1847);  Hist,  du  canon  des  saintes 
iaritures  dans  Valise  chritienne  (Paris,  1863;  Eng. 
transl..  Hist,  of  the  Canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
the  Christian  Church,  Edinburgh,  1884);  La  Bible, 
traduction  nouveUe  avec  introductions  et  commentaires 
(16  vols.,  Paris,  1874r-81);  Notitia  codicis  quatuor 
evangeliorum  GrcBci  (Cambridge,  1889);  and  a 
large  number  of  luminous  contributions  to  the 
Revue  de  theologie  (1850-67)  and  to  other  period- 
icals. He  also  collaborated  in  the  complete  edition 
of  Calvin's  works  (see  Calvin,  John,  Bibliography), 
for  which  he  furnished  the  prolegomena. 

(P.  LOBSTEIN.) 

Bxbuoohapht:  R^uas*  correspondence,  ed.  K.  Budde  and 
H.  J.  Holtimann,  appeared  at  Gieasen,  1904.  Conault: 
T.  Ceroid.  Eduard  Reusa,  1804-91,  Strasburg.  1892;  idem, 
Edouard  ReusB.  Notice  biographiquet  Parifl,  1897;  A. 
Grotz,  in  Vie  chr6tienne.  May.  1891;  H.  Holtzmann.  in 
ProteatarUieche  Kirchenzeitung,  1891,  pp.  385-393;  P. 
Lobfltein,  in  EvangHe  el  liberti,  1891,  noe.  20-23;  idem, 
in  Revue  chraienne,  viii  (1891),  481-487;  J.  H.  W.  Stucken- 
berg.  in  HomUelie  Review,  zxiu  (1892).  81-82;  C.  A. 
Briggs.  Oeneral  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Holy  Scripture, 
passim,  New  York,  1899;  Vigourouz,  Didionnaire,  fasc. 
xxxiv.  1079-1080. 

REUTER,    rei'ter,    HERMANN    FERDINAND: 

German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Hildesheim  Aug.  30,  1817; 
d.  at  Kreienscn  (35  m.  s.w.  of  Brunswick)  Sept.  17, 
1889.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Got- 
tingen  (1837-38)  and  Berlin  (1838-40),  and  in  1843, 
after  having  published  his  De  erroribus  qui  (stale 
media  dodrinam  christianam  de  sanda  eucharistia 
turpaverunt  (Berlin,  1840)  and  Johannes  von  Salis- 
bury: zur  Geschichte  der  christlichen  Wissenschaft 
(1842),  he  b^an  as  privat-docent  his  lectures  at 
Berlin,  which  were  eventually  to  range  over  the 
entire  domain  of  the  historical  theology  of  the  time. 
In  1845  he  published  at  Berlin  the  first  volume  of 
his  Geschichte  Alexander  des  Dritten  und  seiner  Zeit, 
which  he  later  entirely  rewrote  (3  vols.,  Berlin, 
1860-64).  In  1852  he  became  associate  professor 
at  Breslau,  where  he  lectured  primarily  on  church 
history,  though  he  also  gave  courses  in  systematic 
theology.  During  this  period,  besides  editing  the 
AUgemeines  Repertorium  fur  die  theologische  Lit- 
teratur,  of  which  he  was  the  head  from  1845  to  1860, 
he  published  his  Abhandlungen  zur  systenuUischen 
Theologie  (Berlin,  1855).  Immediately  after  the 
publication  of  this  collection  Renter  was  called  to 
Greifswald  as  professor  of  theology.  He  now 
began  to  restrict  himself  more  and  more  to  sym- 
bolics, the  results  being  shown  in  his  Ueber  die 


EigenthUmlichkeit  der  sitUidien  Tendenz  des  Pro- 
testantismus  im  VerhSUnis  turn  Katholizismus 
(Greifswald,  1860). 

In  1866  Reuter  returned  to  Brealau  as  profeBBor 
of  church  history.  Pursuing  the  theme  already  be- 
gun in  his  history  of  Alexander  HI.,  he  wrote  iiis 
Geschichte  der  rdigidsen  AufkUbrung  im  MiUeiaUer 
vom  Ends  des  achten  Jahrhunderts  bis  mm  Anfanq 
des  vierzehnten  (2  vols.,  Berli9,  187&-77).  In  1876 
he  was  called  to  G(5ttingen  as  the  suooeasor  of 
Duncker.  Here  he  was  appointed  abbot  of  Bun- 
felde  in  1881,  having  been  a  consistorial  coimdlor 
at  Breslau  since  1869.  In  1887  he  issued  his  AuguS" 
Hnische  Studien  (Gk)tha,  1887),  and  in  the  same 
year  received,  in  honor  of  his  seventieth  birthday, 
the  Kirchengeschichdiche  Studien  of  T.  Brieger,  P. 
Tschackert,  T.  Kolde,  F.  Loofs,  K.  Mirbt,  and  his 
son,  A.  Reuter  (Leipsic,  1888).  Reuter  also  con- 
tributed lai^ly  to  theological  periodicals,  especially 
to  the  ZKG,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 

(T.  KOLDB.) 

Bibuographt:    WorU  o^^proehen  etn  dem  Sarge  dea  Profea- 
•ore  Hermann  Reuter,  Qotha,  1889;  T.  Brieger,  in  ZKO, 
vol.  xl. 

REUTER,  QUnUNUS:  German  Reformed;  b. 
at  Mosbach  (20  m.  e.  of  Heidelbeig)  Sept.  27,  1558; 
d.  at  Heidelberg  Mar.  22,  1613.  He  was  educated 
at  the  SapienzkoUegium,  a  theological  institution 
in  Heidelberg,  and  when  the  Reformed  were  dis- 
missed from  it  in  1577  by  the  Lutheran  Louis  VI., 
he  received  a  scholarship  at  the  Dionysianum,  an 
institute  for  indigent  scholars.  In  the  following 
year  (1578)  he  accepted  a  call  to  Neustadt.  In  1580 
he  went  to  Breslau  as  the  tutor  of  the  eldest  son  of 
Andreas  Dudith,  whom  he  succeeded  in  winning 
over  completely  to  Reformed  views.  He  quickly 
became  the  coiiLQdant  of  Dudith,  whose  OroHones  he 
published  posthumously  (Offenbach,  1590).  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Breslau,  Reuter  is  said  to  have 
written  his  De  significatione  cometarum,  but  eariy  in 
1582  he  was  recalled  by  John  Casimir  to  Neustadt. 
He  did  not,  however,  leave  Breslau  until  the  end  of 
Mar.,  1583.  His  teacher  Ursinus  had  died  on  the 
sixth  of  the  same  month,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
Dudith  Reuter  edited  the  works  of  Ursinus  (3  vols., 
Heidelbeig,  1612). 

Renter's  initial  duties  in  Neustadt  were  teaching 
and  preaching.  He  was  soon  appointed  third  pas- 
tor at  Neustadt,  and  in  1584  was  the  opponent  of 
Jakob  GrynsBus  in  the  disputation  between  the  Lu- 
therans and  Reformed.  Soon  after  he  became 
teacher  at  the  Psedagogium,  and  in  the  same  yetur 
was  made  pastor  at  Bensheim,  while  in  1587  he  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  Neuhausen  near  Worms. 
Three  years  later  he  was  appointed  second  teacher 
at  the  SapienzkoUegium,  but  in  1593  became  the 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  chureh  in  Speyer.  In  1598 
he  succeeded  Parens  as  ephor  of  the  SapienzkoUe- 
gium. Four  years  later  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  Old-Testament  theology  at  Heidelbeig,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  retained  imtil  his  death.  Reuter  was 
the  author  of  Censura  caJtecheseos  Heiddbergensia 
diairiba  de  ubiquitate;  Tractaius  de  ecdesia;  Aphor^ 
ismi  iheologid  de  vera  rdigione;  De  cuUu  Dei  not- 
uroli;  De  lege  morali  non  abrogaia;  Utrum  inter 
ecdesiam  Lutheranam  et  pont^fidam  sit  speranda 
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Ho;  De  Ttformoiione  ecdesia;  and  a  com- 
y  on  Obadiob.  (J.  Schneider.) 

BATHi:  The  original  naaire  a  an  oration  by  8[mon 
M  tasued  in  1913.  Dependent  ui»a  this  ura:  P. 
r.  Tktatfwn  vintntm  ciarorum, 

fort.    170B; 


._!,  390  M 
JOcber,    Celchrtcn-Lent^an. 

_ -    .    J-  Schwab.  Qvatwr  Mcutor 

aatdmia.  Heiddborg.   1786;    ADB.  xxx\ 


TERDAEL,  roi'ter-dJll,  HENRIE:  Swe- 
cbbiBhop;   b.  at  MalmS  (20  m.  s.c.  of  Copen- 

Sept.  10,  1795;  d.  at  Upnala  June  29,  1870. 
ompletiog  bis  education  at  the  University  of 
be  became,  in  1817,  docent  at  tho  tbeolog- 
ninary  at  tbe  same  city,  aseociatc  adjunct 

theological  faculty  in  1824,  and  prefect  of 
ainary  in  1826.  Several  years  later  he  was 
LTst  adjunct  of  theology,  was  appointed  chief 
in  of  the  university  in  1838,  full  professor  of 
y  in  1844.  With  all  his  duties  Heuterdahl 
time  for  literary  purHuita.  Together  with 
homander,  Bergquist,  and  others,  he  founded 
TiBological  Quarterly  "  in  1827,  and  in  1838 
led  the  first  volume  of  hia  SveTuka  k^kans 
!  (3  vols.,  Lund,  1838-63),  a  work  in  which 
ledastical  material  is  obscured  by  details  of 

poLtics,  though  its  author's  careful  investi- 
of  original  sources  renders  it  important  for 

investigators.      In    1844    Reuttirdabl    was 

deputy  to  the  diet  for  the  theological  scm- 
and  was  repeatedly  reelected,  even  after  be- 
x>inted  provoet  of  the  cathedral  at  Lund  in 

He  was  minister  of  religion,   1852-55,  and 

capacity  sought  forcibly  to  prevent  any  de- 
3  from  the  Swedish  church  through  sectarian 
lents,  thus  arousing  conaiderable  oppo«tion. 
5  Reuterdahl  was  chosen  bishop  of  Lund, 
the  following  year  was  appointed  archbishop 

king,  as  well  as  prochancellor  of  the  Univer- 

Upsala.  During  his  administration  sweep- 
orms  were  carried  out  by  Charles  XV.  in 
vhereby  the  clergy  ceased  to  form  an  estate 

diet.  Reuterdahl,  reluctantly  acquiescing, 
le  firat  general  synod  under  the  new  order  of 
in  Sept.,  1868.  In  tho  winter  of  1869  severe 
put  an  end  to  his  public  career. 

(A.   MlCRELSENt-) 

EL,  ALBERT:  Waldensian:  b.  at  Torre  Pel- 
l  m.  S.W.  of  Turin),  Italy,  Jan.  2,  18.'J7;  d. 
«DCO  Nov.—.  1888.  Ho  was  educated  at  the 
iflian  college  of  his  native  place,  at  the  thco- 
school  at  Florence,  and  in  the  New  College 
:aiurch),  Edinburgh;  was  ordained  in  1861; 
)  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  literature  in 
ildensian  college  at  Torre  Pellice,  1861,  and 
or  of  Biblical  literature  and  eiegesia  to  the 
inan  Church,  Florence,  1870.  He  was  the 
o(  L'Epistola  di  S.  Jacobo  (Florence,  1868) ; 
tola  di  S.  Clemenle  Romano  &  Corinii  (1869); 
•Ja  Ubliche  (1872);  Teoria  del  cuilo  (1875); 
jini  del  Papalo  (1875);  Cento  lexioni  suUa 
Gem  (1875);  Storia  leOeraria  deU'  aiUieo 
ento  (Poggibonsi,  1879);  Marmate  par  lo 
ieUo  lingua  dtraica  (Florence,  1879) ;  /  Salmi; 
t  e  antimenlo  topra  i  Salmi  i.-xl.  (1880);  II 
TMamento,  tradoOo  txd  leslo  onginaU  (IS81); 


LeseAecAtew  (leU' Asui  Afinore  (1S8S);  Bncklopedia 
ddU  scietae  teologiche  (1886);  LeUerolura  i^aica  (2 
vols.,  Milan,  1888);  and  7  aelle  mtggeUi  (Apoc.  IV.- 
VII.;  Florence,  1890). 

REVELAnOB. 

OrigiD  and  Hoaoing  (i  1). 

Biblioal  Hislocy  (1  2). 

Dogmatic  Hiatory  ([  31. 

Modem  Method  (f  4>. 

SubJectivbiD  (15). 

DeprecintioD  of  the  Riatorical  and  Personal  (f  fl)- 

Theocy  Baaed  on  U>e  Bible  and  Poeilivuim  (t  7). 

Tbe  Dootriac  oi  the  Word  of  God  ({  S). 

Pbilosopbic  Adjuatment  ot  Ibis  View  (J  9). 
Revelation  is  the  act  of  God  in  disclosing  or  com- 
municating truth  to  the  human  soul.  The  concept 
here  becomes  a  subject  of  theological  discussion  as 
a  scientific  technical  expression.  Doubtless  it  comes 
from  the  Greek  Bible  (apokalyplein, 
I.  Origin  phaneroun,  diloiin,  gnoriiein),  where 
and  the  variety  of  representation  indicates 
Heanlng.  that,  as  later  in  the  language  of  prayer 
and  hymn,  no  fixedness  of  idea  had 
yet  been  reached.  The  idea  embodied  in  the  later 
technical  term  was  distinctly  that  of  an  act  of  God, 
direct  or  indirect.  Ecclesiastical  Latin  firat  pro- 
vided definite  form  by  laying  down  the  term  revelare, 
with  mani/cBlare  for  narrower  usage.  With  the 
Christian  era  philosophy  ceased  to  employ  itself 
exclusively  with  tbe  concept  of  God;  so  religious 
phenomena,  and  consequently  also  the  idea  of  reve- 
lation, were  taken  under  consideration,  especially 
after  the  advent  of  the  genus-concept  of  rdigio, 
which  is  not  found  in  tho  Bible.  With  increasing 
measure  rdigio  and  revelare  become  twin-thoughts; 
the  ides  of  revelation  became  estranged  from  its 
original  historical  ground  and  both  were  subjected  to 
comparative  generajixation  and  lifted  to  tbe  rare  at^ 
mosphere  of  abstraction.  The  utmost  content  com- 
prehended in  these  conceptions  may  be  denoted  as 
that  which  constitutes  the  ground  of  rcUgion.  The 
variety  of  meanings  is  not  improbably  due  to  sub- 
servience to  expediency  in  theological  system-build- 
ing. Fundamental  to  all  views  is  a  making  or 
becoming  manifest,  whether  the  object  enter  within 
the  horison  for  the  firat  time  (either  existing  previ- 
ously or  coming  into  existence  simultaneously),  or 
tho  removing  of  an  impediment  to  its  realisation 
(either  without  or  within  the  recipient).  By  this 
the  conveyance  of  the  description,  originally  re- 
ceived by  Bensible  appreciation,  to  the  spiritual  real- 
ization is  for  tbe  most  part  effected,  if  this  also 
mediates  through  sense.  The  process  of  revelation 
presupposes  consciousness  for  its  object,  and  through 
taking  possession  of  intuition  for  the  sphere  of  re- 
ligion, there  fall  to  revelation,  as  its  content,  tho 
actu.il  or  possible  subjects  of  a  religious  character. 
Thought  on  these  points  originated  in  connection 
with  the  historical  monotheism  of  the  Bible.  God 
is  represented  as  opening  intercourse  with  men  by 
various  means.  Tbeophany  or  the  ap- 
3.  Biblical  pcarance  of  angels  alternates  or  com- 
Hbtory.  bines  with  speech.  Miraculous  events 
assume  the  value  of  signs.  Decisive 
experiences  of  the  people  or  of  divinely  appointed 
persons  are  conceived  as  specially  designed  dis- 
pensations of  God.    Prophecy  comes  to  the  front, 
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retiring  what  resembles  oracle  (Urim  and  Thum- 
Jom;  q.v.)i  and  by  the  prophets  God  now  speaks 
directly  to  the  people.  Tlius  the  word  coming  from 
God  takes  its  authoritative  place.  In  the  immedi- 
ate pre-Christian  period,  imder  the  impression  that 
prophecy  has  been  silenced,  apocalyptic  revelation 
takes  its  place.  Instead  of  continuous  intercourse 
with  God  there  arises  tradition  with  the  dogma 
of  sacred  Scripture  and  its  inspiration,  more  and 
more  extraordinary,  in  representation.  Depend- 
ence upon  Hellenism  introduced  the  allegorical 
method  of  interpretation.  This  dogma  of  Old-Tes- 
tament Scripture  was  carried  over  for  the  estima- 
tion and  treatment  of  the  New,  with  two  points  of 
difference.  First,  the  Jewish  representation  dealt 
with  reflection  upon  events  in  the  past;  the  New 
arose  under  the  sense  of  a  living  intercourse  with 
God.  Second,  and  more  significant,  Judaism  di- 
rects its  inquiiy  to  the  transcendent  God  who  con- 
trols the  world;  the  New  Testament  realizes  more 
intimately  than  in  olden  time  the  relation  with  God, 
and  this  through  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
In  the  fellowship  of  the  risen  Christ  all  are  in  the 
most  direct  communion,  as  were  the  prophets.  This 
assurance  is  dependent  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
person  of  him  who  was  sent  by  the  only  true  God 
(John  xvii.  3).  Jesus  is  more  than  prophet;  he  not 
only  speaks  the  word  of  God,  but  this  was  made  a 
human  person  in  him,  manifesting  the  invisible  God. 
What  this  person  represents  historically,  is  trans- 
mitted and  interpreted  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and 
Christ  in  the  hearts  of  believers.  In  this  Christ  are 
all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  but  not  their  acquire- 
ment, for  redemption  is  the  instrumental  good. 

Two  elements,  more  distinct  in  thought  than  in 
life,  are  contained  in  the  New-Testament  idea  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  in  Christianity:  the  distinctive  sig- 
nificance of  the  historical  fact  named  Christ;  and 
the  immediate  contact  of  every  Christian  with  God 
through  his  Spirit.  The  conception  of 
3.  Dogmatic  the  former  is  identified  with  the  re- 
History,  ceived  account  of  it,  and  subsequently 
with  the  Bible.  With  the  completion 
of  the  double  canon  of  Scripture,  the  other  element, 
conscious  possession,  either  had  to  lose  itself  in  the 
confirmation  of  crystallizing  tradition,  or  aim  to 
sustain  its  independence  by  new  productivity,  which 
it  did  in  Montanism  (q.v.)  and  Ecstasy  (q.v.),  or  in 
eclectic  Biblidsm  or  m3rsticism.  In  the  next  place, 
the  Church  in  awe  of  traditionalism  fell  a  victim  to 
the  confusion  of  dogma  and  revelation.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  native  equipment  and  training  of 
the  Greek  theologians,  resulted  in  positing  the  op- 
eration of  revelation  as  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge, and  the  validity  of  such  knowledge  was  to  be 
deduced  from  the  idea  of  the  supernatural  mode  of 
transmission.  In  support  was  adduced,  in  depend- 
ence upon  Scripture,  the  proof  of  the  Spirit  and 
power  evidenced  by  the  accordance  of  prophecy 
with  fulfilment  and  by  miracle.  This  resulted,  in 
the  course  of  the  Biiddle  Ages,  in  the  problem  of  the 
relation  of  the  reason  to  the  materials  of  traditional 
thought  (see  Scholabticibm).  Previously  an  ob- 
servation of  faivreaching  consequence  comes  into 
view.  The  mission  to  the  Greeks  was  fond  of  fall- 
ing back  upon  the  philosophic  and  popular  mono- 


theism for  a  basis  of  connection,  and  for  a  counter- 
part to  revelation.  This  gave  rise  to  the  assumption 
of  a  revelation  in  all  religions,  even  in  the  ethical, 
and  the  claim  was  made  for  these  remnants  or  rays 
of  light,  in  behalf  of  the  revealer  or  LogoB,  The 
Reformation  planting  itself  on  the  Bible  destroyed 
irremediably  the  assurance  that  chiuxsh  doctrine 
and  revelation  coincide.  Protestant  orthodoxy  in 
the  interest  of  dogmatism  followed  with  the  reen- 
foroing  dogma  of  the  inspiration  of  an  infallible 
text.  The  strain  of  attack  drew  out,  on  the  part 
of  reason,  the  theory  of  an  original  revelation,  of 
the  innate  ideas,  and  of  the  two  books  of  nature  and 
conscience.  The  period  of  the  Enlightenment  (q.v.) 
brought  forth  the  idea  of  a  supernatural  instruc- 
tion as  a  supplement  to  a  rational  foundation  given 
in  and  with  creation.  A  philosophic  followed  by  a 
literary  criticism  demolished  the  dogma  of  a  mirac- 
ulously constructed  text.  The  supematiu^  in- 
struction was  said  either  to  be  substantially  cor- 
roborated by  reason  (Wolff),  or  to  be  a  temporary 
episode  until  rational  knowledge  was  ripe  and  self- 
sufficient  (Semler,  Lessing).  Finally,  Uie  possibil- 
ity itself  of  such  a  revelation  comes  to  be  challenged 
(Reimarus),  and  ordinary  rationalism  presumes,  on 
the  basis  of  deism,  to  have  done  with  revelation  as 
superfluous,  impossible,  and  unreal.  Meanwhile, 
earnest  treatment  of  Scripture  turns  from  the  valid- 
ity of  dogma  to  the  imity  of  Biblical  history.  Ro- 
manticism (q.v.)  instilled  a  reaction  as  to  the  value 
and  origin  of  religion.  The  mystical  infusion  is  not 
to  be  disregarded  after  Schleiermacher.  To  this 
influence  of  psychological  and  anthropological  em- 
piricism only  one  more  point  of  view  has  been  added, 
which  may  be  termed  ethnological  empiricism. 
Under  its  banner.  Comparative  Religion  (q.v.)  is 
prosecuted,  which  is  a  statistic  of  religions  with  ret- 
rospect of  their  origin  and  growth,  which  again  in 
respect  of  the  study  of  the  sources  is  denominated 
history  of  religion,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  evolu- 
tionary hypothesis  is  elaborated  into  a  philosophy 
of  religion. 

During  the  long  period  of  orthodox  thought  the 

concept  of  revelation  served  to  insure  an  otherwise 

inaccessible  content.    To  remain  certain  that  this 

was  received  intact,  the  representation 

4.  Modem  of  the  communication  was  wrought  out 

Method,  without  regard  to  the  facts  of  historical 
and  individual  personal  life.  Ek»tasy 
as  the  intermission  of  personal  life  is  valid  in  the 
strictest  sense,  and  miracle  as  interruption  is  a 
mark  for  the  recognition  of  revelation,  particularly 
in  rationalistic  supematuralism  (see  Rationalism 
AND  Supernaturalism),  at  the  risk  of  losing  a  con- 
tent, however,  otherwise  inaccessible.  In  straining 
the  point  of  the  mode,  the  content  was  neglected, 
with  which,  however,  revelation  originally  started 
out.  The  resulting  modem  movement  has,  in  all 
its  variations,  the  observation  of  the  human  phe- 
nomenal form  of  revelation  in  the  forefront.  The 
problem  presents  itself  in  the  relation  of  human 
autonomy  to  divine  operation,  and  further  in  tense 
ethical  subjectivism.  This  is  most  evident  in  the 
consideration  of  prophecy.  The  matter  of  con- 
tent, however,  readily  recedes  into  the  background, 
while  the  problem  becomes  epistemological  because 
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the  content  whose  fonn  of  transmission  is  under 
examination  is  itself  spiritual.  Within  this  anthro- 
pooentriCi  exclusively  earthly  horison  two  funda- 
mentally distinct  series  of  observation  have  found 
room:  one,  the  historical  empiricism  from  Bengel 
to  Hegel,  to  the  modem  science  of  religion;  the 
other,  the  psychological,  proceeding  from  "  the 
inner  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  through 
Schleiermacher,  to  the  agnostic  mysticism  of  the 
religion  of  the  indeterminate  or  blank  religiousness. 

According  to  Aristotle  (see  Religion,  Philosophy 

of),  the  practical  activity  of  reason  consists  in  the 

judgments  of  formal  thought,  from  which  results 

the  overestimation  of  coordinating  abstractions  and 

of  empty  universal  formal  concepts. 

5.  Sub-     Such  a  fate  also  befalls  the  considersr 

jectivum.  tion  of  the  religious  life  from  which 
depends  the  imderstanding  of  revela- 
tion. Employed  by  the  imiversal  concept  of  relig- 
ion, revelation  is  either  not  universal  and  then  not 
essential  to  religion,  or  else  remains  as  an  insepa- 
rable accompaniment.  Theology  presumes  to  find 
in  revelation  the  cause  of  religion,  and  the  term 
offers  itself  conveniently  to  denote  that  imknown 
quantity  through  the  effective  entrance  of  which 
into  the  soul-processes  the  appearance  of  religion 
in  the  inner  household  may  be  explained.  The 
points  of  connection  with  the  ideas  of  natural  re- 
ligion and  revelation  lie  already  at  hand  for  the 
correlation  of  these  ideas.  The  axiom  is  assumed: 
no  revelation,  no  religion,  whether  in  history  or  in 
persona]  life.  What,  however,  is  thus  thought  of  as 
revelation  is  compared  throughout  with  the  preva- 
lent idea  of  religion  according  to  psychological  de- 
termination. In  this  collation  immediacy  of  the 
religious  relation  or  the  original  capacity  for  relig- 
ious experience  in  every  human  being  coalesces  with 
revelation.  R.  A.  Lipsius  emphatically  pronounces 
myBtical  experience  to  be  the  vital  center  in  relig- 
ion and  the  essential  in  revelation.  This  experience, 
however,  is  not  a  disclosure,  since  it  gives  rise  to  a 
feeling  never  fully  tangible  to  apprehension.  Turn- 
ing the  thoi]ght  around,  it  appears  evident  that  re- 
ligion, so  far  as  its  cont^it  is  concerned,  would  never 
get  beyond  the  speaking  of  tongues.  But  the  fun- 
damental perception  is  everywhere  at  hand,  wher- 
ever the  fact  of  religion  is  found  in  universal  relig- 
iousness fimdamentally  independent  of  history.  In 
case  this  religiousness  is  found  in  connection  with 
an  atheistic  philosophy,  it  affords  revelation  even 
without  deity.  The  transfer  of  the  ecclesiastical 
technical  expression  to  formal  analogies  observed 
in  other  departments  of  life  affords  means  for  closer 
comparison.  Discoveries  have  been  made,  whether 
by  search  or  fortuitously,  which  have  been  desig- 
nated revelations.  The  ingenious  conception  of  the 
thinker  (especially  of  the  artist),  or  vision,  offers 
itself  as  analogous  to  the  flash  of  the  religious  spark. 
If  thought  be  not  reinforced  by  conviction,  with 
reference  to  the  content  of  religion,  from  elsewhere, 
namely,  from  the  more  securely  grounded  ethical 
oonaciousness,  or  if  the  pious  only  experiences  him- 
self and  the  self-assigned  relation  to  the  non-ego, 
then  the  fear  arises  that  such  revelation  may  be  no 
mofe  than  self-deception  of  the  imagination,  or  pos- 
mbty  a  umveraal  strained  representation,  without 


foundation  in  fact  (Feuerbach).  Against  such  a 
subjectivistic  dissection  of  the  generalised  concept 
of  revelation  recourse  from  the  abstract  theory  of 
religion  to  comparative  religion  affords  no  relief. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  little  mention,  in  such  presenta- 
tions, of  revelation  underlying  all  religions,  without 
going  into  the  concept  of  it.  Nevertheless  it  is  ad- 
mitted (Thiele)  that  a  class  of  religions  of  revelar 
tion  is  to  be  abstracted;  namely,  those  conscious 
of  the  possession  of  revelations.  Meanwhile  there 
remains  for  this  consciousness,  so  long  as  religion 
is  assumed  to  be  nothing  else  than  becoming  in- 
wardly aware  of  an  inevitable  superior  power, 
nothing  but  the  verdict  that  it  is  an  imagery  of  the 
fancy  pertaining  to  psychological  movements  other- 
wise explainable.  If  it  is  only  a  matter  of  influences 
and  their  psychological  exercise,  then  the  specially 
religious  lies  either  in  the  content,  or  perhaps  on 
the  side  of  the  elaborating  soul  and  its  mode  of  ap- 
prehension. In  either  case  the  special  mediation 
of  religious  operations  drops  out  and  with  this  also 
the  occasion  for  applying  the  notion  of  revelation. 
If  not  set  aside,  its  imiversalized  use  serves  to 
generalize  the  Biblical  religions  with  the  others,  by 
presenting  them  merely  as  particularly  shaded 
modes  of  the  universal  concept  of  religion. 

This  entire  point  of  view  is  guilty  of  a  deprecia- 
tion of  the  historical.  Schleiermacher  was  aware  of 
this  when  he  declared  ethics  to  be  the  book  of  forms 
for  history,  and  history  to  be  the  book  of  illustra- 
tions for  ethics;  only  it  is  to  be  borne 
6.  Depre-  in  mind  that  by  ethics  he  meant  the 
ciation  of  formulation  of  the  natural  laws  of  so- 
the  Histor-  cial  life.  The  uniform  laws,  therefore, 
ical  and  are  essential;  the  variations  of  phe- 
PersonaL  nomena  are  secondary.  So  also  as  re- 
gards the  religious;  they  are  varieties 
similar  in  kind  to  the  species  of  a  genus.  So  far, 
however,  the  introduction  of  the  historical  treat- 
ment of  religion  does  not  alter  the  case.  For  if  the 
steps  of  religious  movement  are  deduced  not  from 
what  is  characteristic  in  religion,  but  from  the  prog- 
ress of  mental  culture,  the  illumination  of  ethical 
views,  or  the  repletion  of  philosophical  thought — in 
short,  from  influences  whose  representations  are  in- 
dependent of  religion — then  religion  and  its  line  of 
development  remain  the  same,  namely,  the  ever 
fundamentally  invariable  religiousness.  Only  its 
reflex  imagery  in  consciousness  and  its  spiritual 
elaboration  vary.  Consequently  the  standard  for 
judging  these  influences  lies  outside  of  the  religious, 
according  to  this  position.  In  this  connection  also 
appears,  with  some  logical  consequence,  a  departure 
in  the  use  of  the  concept  of  revelation.  Originally 
denoting  an  impulse  giving  rise  to  the  fact  of  re- 
ligion, its  given  historical  connection  leads  to  the 
observation  that  religiousness  in  the  strongly  ex- 
ercised becomes  itself  revealing  upon  the  passively 
susceptible.  As  these  transmissions  must  fulfil 
themselves  in  the  active  appropriation  of  impulses, 
and  their  use  is  determined  by  influences  from  with- 
out, these  mediations  must  ultimately  be  of  indif- 
ferent importance  or  must  act  as  inhibitions,  just 
as  soon  as  religiousness  becomes  first-hand  or  orig- 
inal. Inasmuch  as  this  form  of  revelation  again 
removes  itself  from  the  field,  all  thought  of  a  relig- 
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ious  content  communicated  thereby  can  no  longer 
be  entertained,  or  the  unvarying  consciousness  of 
dependence  continues  to  hold  the  ground,  remain- 
ing fundamentally  awry  with  respect  to  all  indi- 
vidual or  historical  supplementing.  The  concept  of 
revelation  is  consumed  by  the  naked  idea  of  causar 
tion.  The  reason  is  that  the  phenomena  dealt  with 
are  taken  from  the  observation  of  things  in  general 
without  respect  to  the  peculiarity  of  personal  life; 
except  that  it  is  impossible  to  banish  reflex  imagery 
from  consciousness,  although  this  receives  treat- 
ment only  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  those 
phenomena.  The  main  matter  is  not  altered  by 
substituting  for  the  differentiation  of  the  class  in 
varieties  the  scries  of  necessary  development,  i.e., 
for  things  coexistent  things  in  succession.  The  re- 
sultant ever  remains  the  exercise  of  the  unvarying 
basis  in  religious  consciousness.  If  this  is  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  once  conceded,  its  practical  elaboration 
or  *^  revelation,"  just  as  readily  on  an  atheistic  as  a 
pantheistic  hypothesis,  is  of  itself  understood. 

In  this  way,  the  idea  of  revelation  has  become  a 
mere  adjunct  to  that  of  religion,  and  with  doubtful 
advantage;  for  it  serves  partly  to  make  prominent 
the  nativity  of  religion  in  every  indi- 
7.  Theory  vidual,  and  partly  to  describe  in  a 
Based  on  vacillating  manner  the  religion's  recip- 
the  Bible  rocal  activity.  In  contrast,  the  idea 
and  has  been  positively  remanded  to  its 
Positivism,  original  field;  i.e.,  for  the  historical  life. 
This  has  taken  place  in  the  name  of  the 
Bible,  on  the  part  of  the  later  Biblicists,  and  on  the 
ground  that  religion  exists  only  in  historical  posi- 
tivism (Ritschl).  History  is  the  department  of 
those  facts  which  pertain  to  acting  persons,  their 
practical  conduct,  and  its  effects.  Here  the  setting 
of  aims  or  ends  is  a  matter  of  fact.  Room  is  af- 
forded for  the  transactions  of  God  apart  from  his 
universal  activity  according  to  la\/.  It  may  find 
play  in  events,  in  the  formal  complexity  of  things, 
or  in  the  appointment  of  particular  persons.  Such 
transaction  invades  effectively  the  whole;  for  the 
receptive  mind  it  is  at  the  same  time  presentation. 
It  is  to  be  called  revelation  by  manifestation.  In 
reaction  to  the  self-analyzing  intellectualistic  con- 
ception, revelation  by  divine  act  merely  has  ob- 
tained acceptance  (Hofmann).  The  question  then 
occurs.  What  raises  a  fact  or  group  of  facts  in  their 
revealing  value  above  doubt?  Two  answers  are 
possible:  the  one  points  to  the  unity  of  universal 
design;  the  other  to  the  admission  that  the  reveal- 
ing fact  may  not  be  satisfactorily  deduced  from 
historical  conditions.  These  considerations  may 
mutually  support  or  may  oppose  each  other.  Both 
result  in  recognizing  in  Jesus  Christ  the  focus  of 
historical  revelation.  That  is  to  say,  they  will  ad- 
mit, as  real  revelation,  only  history  determined 
through  him.  Another  path  leads  to  this  point.  If 
the  personal  life  be  held  in  view,  its  ethical  quality 
looms  up  as  important,  and  so  also,  in  connection 
with  the  Bible,  the  fact  of  human  sin.  It  throws 
light  upon  the  necessity  of  a  special  revelation,  pro- 
ductive ot  the  view  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  one 
phase  of  the  redemptive  activity  of  God  (Krauss). 
As  redemption  appears  to  generalizing  thought  in 
the  aspect  of  a  particular  form  of  revelation,  so  here 


this  appears  as  an  instrumental  effort  of  divine  ac- 
tivity for  the  conquest  of  evil  wrought  by  sin.  Its 
unique  position  within  the  comprehensive  divine 
activity  becomes  self-evident  as  well  as  character- 
istic. However  forcefully  this  special  activity  of 
God  in  the  manifestation  of  Christ  is  set  forth,  it 
yet  falls  subject,  so  far  as  it  is  presentative,  to  the 
conceptual  appropriation  of  man.  Then  the  old 
question  reappears — whence  comes  the  warrant  for 
tiie  corresponding  conception  and  a  reliable  trans- 
mission, if  even  this  presentation  constitutes  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  the  redeeming  act.  Further, 
how  is  certainty  to  be  gained  that  God  is  acting  and 
making  revelation  in  any  other  way  than  in  his 
universal  world-activity?  Does  not  special  history 
dissolve  on  every  hand  into  the  stream  of  human 
evolution  in  conformity  with  law?  Within  this,  the 
merely  negative  marks  of  an  undeducible  content 
of  the  fact  or  uniqueness  of  the  personal  manifes- 
tation of  Christ  will  not  submit  to  proof.  The  tran- 
scendence above  nature  and  the  revelation  value  of 
the  fact  has  become  questionable.  Here  the  most 
recent  critical  movement  has  applied  the  fruits  of 
oriental  study  to  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Bible  places  the  word  foremost  among  the 
instruments  of  revelation.  Word  and  act  are  not 
exclusive  in  simple  meaning  or  in  human  life.  Word 
is  not  without  act;  it  may  be  a  most 
8.  The  forceful  act,  but  wordless  act  is  never 
Doctrine  revelation.  Revelation  has  not  to  do 
of  the  Word  with  an  all-working  power  that  must 
of  God.  be  provided  with  the  word  by  the  con- 
templation of  its  impression  on  man 
who  has  fallen  under  its  influence;  but  it  knows 
the  speaking  God.  God  avaib  himself  of  human 
thought  and  speech  to  make  himself  known  and 
his  speech  intelligible,  so  far  as  knowledge  of  him 
is  requisite  for  sinners  to  overcome  by  it  sin  and 
death.  How  much,  according  to  the  Biblical  mode 
of  thought,  the  divine  act,  for  the  sake  of  continu- 
ing disclosure,  is  in  need  of  the  opening  of  the 
mind  to  conceive  and  of  the  understanding  to  ex- 
plain, is  shown  in  that  the  incarnate  Word  attains 
only  to  effective  revelation  by  the  aid  of  the  Parar 
clete.  As  indispensable  as  this  instructive  disclo- 
sing activity  may  be,  so  positive  is  this  effected 
Word  of  revelation;  it  is  not  merely  the  inade- 
quate expression  of  what  is,  according  to  its  nature, 
ineffable.  Without  hesitation  this  intuition  so 
obtained  is  regarded  even  to  its  very  form  of  state- 
ment as  that  designed  and  imparted  by  God  con- 
cerning himself  and  his  will  (I  Cor.  ii.  9-10).  The 
operation  of  God  by  his  Spirit  upon  men  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  generation  of  his  Word;  for  it  is  the 
comprehensive  challenge,  which  caUs  forth  the  re- 
lation to  him  in  all  phenomenal  forms:  but  the 
formation  of  words  belongs  to  it  essentially.  Such 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  restricts  itself  not  to 
impulse  and  feeling;  it  makes  requisition  upon  all 
the  forms  of  thought.  The  indwelling  Spirit  is  not 
thought  of  as  a  power  operating  externally  upon  the 
conscious  activities  which  mediate  through  the 
senses.  The  characteristic  figure  within  the  hori- 
zon of  this  circle  is  not  the  genius  who  founds  sects, 
but  the  prophet  prepared  for  martyrdom;  the 
senger  of  the  word  which  laid  a  task  upon 
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itement  concerning  a  process  which  inter- 
manifestation  and  inspiration,  the  perma- 
Bult  of  which  is  the  word  of  God  (C.  J. 
;  Rothe),  produces  itself  as  the  expression 
nt  experience.  Just  as  soon  as  the  thread 
muity  is  broken,  as  among  the  Jews  after 
3  and  in  the  post-Apostolic  Church,  percep- 
omes  readily  darkened.  That,  however,  not 
its  caput  mortuum  is  present,  is  proved  by 
srienoe  that  this  word  may  by  proxy  repre- 
9  manifestation  more  effectively  than  the 
tation  itself,  where  there  is  a  thorough  ac- 
»f  the  Spirit.  This  statement  of  the  self- 
Du  of  God  does  not  explain  how  religion 
ed  on  the  whole  or  primarily.  The  knowl- 
aoeming  God,  who  may  then  be  sought  and 
ered  in  his  world-activity,  is  presupposed 
evealing  action;  the  Bible  knows  nothing 
ing  a  monotheism  discovered  only  in  late 
T^  fact  of  religion  is  presupposed  for  all 
id  not  until  the  state  of  religious  necessity 

does  revelation  come  imder  observation, 
ion  is  fundamentally  always  the  self-evi- 
of  God  for  the  recognition  of  him,  and  only 
ently  does  it  extend  itself  also  to  the  cor- 
Wherefore,  the  knowledge  of  God  has  just 
odte  force,  within  these  limits,  of  humanly 
nd  humanly  conditioned  thoughts  concern- 
divine.  For  it  no  simpler  or  more  absolute 
ly  can  be  given  than  that  of  the  first  peti- 
the  Lord's  Prayer.    Neither  are  the  depths 

exhausted  in  every  dimension  nor  are  the 
irovided  for  the  impenetration  of  the  uni- 
i  detail  (theosophy);  only  the  reality  and 
if  the  acquaintance  with  the  self-revealing 

assured. 

B  already  become  clear  that  the  historicity 
ation  is  not  alone  to  be  proved  in  the  fact 
fulfils  itself  in  actuality  that  must  first  be 
understood  in  order  to  be  described; 
Do-  much  rather  the  emphasis  rests  upon 
Ad-  the  complex  happening,  evidently  in 
at  of  fulfilment  of  a  purpose,  in  which  the 
lew.  indicating  word  is  involved  in  a  cor- 
responding onward  movement.  So  it 
lU  be  said  of  revelation,  that  it  generates  a 
ment;  in  a  certain  sense  also  that  it  devel- 
ts  results.  Only  that  such  revelation  must 
^en  as  analogous  to  the  process  in  nature, 
bo  be  conceived  as  the  manifestation  of  a 
;  according  to  design;  for  otherwise  there 
e  a  becoming  manifest  by  means  of,  but  not 
ition  to,  human  consciousness.  If  abstract 
^sics,  to  the  extent  of  deism,  has  assumed 
larate  a  conception  of  the  highest  being  for 
ive  activity  with  the  finite,  then  modem 
ology  takes  too  disparate  a  conception  of 
jectivity  of  persons  to  get  any  farther  with 
to  influence  upon  them  than  a  stimulus  to 
[nilsion.  Both  exclude  such  a  revealing  op- 
of  God,  which  is  something  else  than  a  con- 
f  the  well-ordering  of  the  whole.  Therefore 
1-man  must  be,  apart  from  the  ethical,  a 
3fdering  and  with  him  and  in  him  is  revela- 
srner).  At  this  point  comes  to  view  the  de- 
»  of  the  various  forms  of  the  conception  of 


revelation  upon  cosmology.  Something  of  this  kind 
seems  to  be  unavoidably  bound  up  with  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  the  natural  or  the  supernat- 
ural character  of  revelation  through  the  generali- 
zing of  this  idea,  which  is  really  indigenous  only  to 
the  circle  of  New-Testament  religions.  Therefore, 
it  is  advisable,  in  its  theological  treatment,  not  to 
overlook  how,  in  its  origins,  revelation  serves,  not 
only  to  weigh  the  knowledge  of  God  afforded  by  it 
over  against  other  representations;  but,  much  more, 
to  distinguish  it  as  Uie  true  over  against  the  decep- 
tions; and  not  to  forget  how  positively  revelation 
is  identified  in  thought,  not  merely  with  the  reality 
of  contact  with  God,  but  above  all  with  the  truth  of 
the  knowledge  of  God.  In  the  restriction  of  the 
concept  to  this  one  side  of  the  comprehensive  activ- 
ity of  God,  by  which  he  founds  the  new  life  and 
within  it  the  perfect  religion,  it  preserves  its  pecu- 
liar significance,  and  is  indispensable  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  understanding  of  the  religious  rela- 
tion on  the  high  level  of  personal  life,  be  it  in  the 
form  of  religiousness  or  of  positive  religion. 

(M.  Kahleb.) 
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REVESZ,  HIRE:     Hungarian  Reformed;    b.  at 
Debreczin  (116  m.  e.  of  Budapest)  Jan.  14,  1826; 
d.  there  Feb.  13,  1881.    He  was  educated  at  De- 
breczin (1841-51),  and  after  completing  his  studies 
at  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  in  Switzerland,  became,  in 
1856,  pastor  at  Debreczin.    In  1861  he  was  elected 
to  the  Reichstag,  though  he  resigned  a  few  months 
later  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  pastoral  and 
literary  labors.    He  distinguished  hunself  in  the  de- 
fense of  his  church,  when,  in  1856,  Leo  Thun,  the 
Austrian  minister  of  public  worship,  drafted  a  new 
system  of  government  for  the  Hungarian  Protes- 
tants which  completely  destroyed  consistorial  in- 
dependence.   Three  years  later  an  imperial  patent 
was  issued  directing  the  Hungarian  Lutherans  and 
Reformed  to  organize  in  accordance  with  the  royal 
charter.     Both  churches  protested,  while  R^vdsz 
presented  arguments  from  history  to  show  that  the 
autonomy  of  the  Protestant  bodies  could  not  be 
changed  without  the  consent  of  their  own  synods. 
He  likewise  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  foreign 
powers,  which  was  presented,  in  English  transla- 
tion, to  the  British  ambassador  and  printed  in  The 
Edinburgh  Review  (1860).     He  was  a  member  of 
the    Protestant    deputation    which    unsuccessfully 
sought  to  gain  audience  with  Francis  Joseph  I.  in 
Jan.,  1860,  and  after  his  return  he  drew  up  and  pub- 
lished a  program  for  passive  resistance  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  obnoxious  patent.    The  program  was, 
however,  confiscated  by  the  government,  and  R6- 
v^sz,  among  others,  was  siunmoned  to  appear  be- 
fore the  civil  courts.    He  now  wrote  his  "  Defense 
of  the  Hungarian  Protestant  Church  "  (Sdrospatak, 
1862;   which   appeared   in   its   essential   parts   in 
German  in  the  ProteatarUische  KirchenzeUungy  1861). 
In  1860  the  obnoxious  patent  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  suits  against  R^v^sz  and  other  Protestants  were 
quashed. 

In  1870  R4vdsz  founded  the  monthly  Figyei- 
mezd,  which  he  conducted  for  nine  years,  and  in 
this  he  combated  the  German  Protestant  Union 
(see  Protestant  Union,  German).  Among  his 
numerous  works,  all  of  them  in  Hungarian,  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  following:  "  Basal 
Principles  of  Protestant  Church  Organization " 
(Szarvas,  1856);  *' Jan  Erd6si,  the  Hungarian  Re- 
former" (Budapest,  1859);  "  Life  and  Works  of  the 
first  Hungarian  Reformer,  Mathias  Bir6  of  D^va  " 
(1863);  "Calvin's  Life  and  Calvinism"  (1864);  and 
a  Hungarian  translation  of  the  sermons  of  Frederick 
William  Robertson  (3  vols.,  1864-69). 

F.  Balogh. 

Bibliography:  F.  Balogh,  in  The  Catholic  Pretbyierian, 
London,  1861,  pp.  418-427;  K.  Kuzmani.  Urkundenbuch 
turn  dsterreichiachen  evangelischen  Ktrchenrecht,  Vienna, 
1856. 

REVILLE,  r6-vil',  ALBERT:  French  Protestant: 
b.  at  Dieppe  Nov.  4,  1826;  d.  ait  Paris  Oct.  25,  1906. 
He  was  educated  in  his  native  city  and  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Geneva  and  Strasburg;  was  assistant 
pastor  at  Nimcs  in  1847-48;  pastor  at  Luneray  in 
1848-51 ;  and  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Rotterdam, 
1851-73;  professor  of  the  history  of  religions  in  the 
College  de  France,  Paris,  1880-1906,  as  well  as  presi- 
dent of  the  section  in  the  Ecole  pratique  dcs  hautes 
Etudes  for  reUgious  sciences  in  the  same  city  after 


1884.  He  translated  J.  H.  Scholten's  Oetchiedenj^r-^^ 
der  godsdienst  en  wijsbegeerte  (Leyden,  1853)  xmdm  .Kder 
the  title  Manuel  d^histoire  comparie  de  la  pkilaat^^^'^^ 
phie  etdela  religion  (Paris,  1861);  and  wrote  UAi^  -Au- 
thenticiU  du  Nouveau  Testament  (1851);  De  la  n^t""^^^ 
demption  (1860) ;  Easais  de  critique  religieuse  (186011*--^); 
jStudes  criUquee  aur  VivangUe  aelon  Saint  Matthie-'SL-^  ^"* 
(Ley den,  1862);  Manuel  d*instnution  religieiu^t''^'^ 
(1863;  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1864);  Thiodw  ^>^^ 
Parker f  aavieetaea  ceuvrea  (1865;  Eng.  transl.,  Loi 
don,  1865);  Hiatoire  du  dogme  de  la  diviniU 
J6au4hChriat  (1869;  5th  ed.,  1906;  Eng.  transl..  Hit 
tory  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  Jeaus  Christ,  Lon- 
don, 1870;  revised,  1905);  Hiatoire  du  diaJble,  s» 
originea,  aa  grandeur  et  aa  dicadence  (Strasburg, 
1870;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Dernl,  hia  Origin,  Greatness, 
and  Decadence,  London,  1871);  ProUgomhne^ 
Vhistoire  des  religions  (1881;  Eng.  transl.,  London, 
1884);  Les  Religions  des  peuples  norir-civilisis  (2 
vols.,  1883);  Tfie  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  as 
illustrated  by  the  Native  Religions  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  (Hibbert  lectures,  London,  1884;  French 
transl.,  Paris,  1885) ;  La  Religion  chinoise  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1888);  and  Jisus  de  Nazareth  (2  vols.,  1897). 

Biblioorapht:  Polybtblum,  1897,  pp.  199-203;  P.  Alphan- 
d4iy,  in  RHR,  1906,  pp.  401-423;  Revue  chr^tienne,  1S96, 
pp.  41&-417;  VigouToux,  Dictionnairet  fasc.  xzxiv.  1083- 
1084. 

REVn^LE,  JEAN:  French  Protestant,  son  of  the 
preceding;  b.  at  Rotterdam,  Holland,  Nov.  6, 
1854;  d.  at  Paris  May  6,  1908.  He  was  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Geneva,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Hei- 
delberg; was  pastor  at  Sainte-Suzanne  (1880-S3); 
teacher  of  the  Evangelical  religion  in  the  Lyc^ 
Henri  Quatre,  Paris  (1884-86);  instructor  in  church 
history  in  the  £cole  pratique  des  hautes  Etudes, 
Paris  (1886-94);  and  professor  of  patristics  in  the 
Protestant  theological  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Paris  (1894-1907);  succeeded  his  father  as  profes- 
sor of  the  history  of  religions  in  the  College  de 
France.  He  was  also  editor  of  the  Revue  de  Vhis- 
toire des  religions  after  1884.  Among  his  numerous 
works  special  mention  may  be  made  of  La  Religion 
d  Rome  sous  les  S&vh-es  (Paris,  1884);  Les  Origines 
de  I'fpiscopat  (1894);  Paroles  d*un  libre  croyant 
(1898);  Le  Quatrihne  Evangile,  son  origine  et  sa 
valeur  historique  (1900);  Le  Protestantisme  liberal, 
868  originea^  aa  nature,  aa  miaaion  (1903;  Eng.  transl.. 
Liberal  Christianity,  ita  Origin,  Nature,  and  Mission, 
London,  1903);  and  Le  Proph^isme  hlbreu;  es- 
quiaae  de  aon  hiat.  et  de  aea  destiniea  (Paris,  1906). 

Bibuoorapht:  W.  Sanday,  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
pp.  2,  28,  31,  200,  256,  Oxford,  1905;  Journal  de  OerUre^ 
May  8,  1908;  A.  Reiyss,  in  Le  Protestant,  journal  des  chri- 
tiens  libfraux,  1908,  pp.  155-156;  RHR,  June-July,  1908; 
Vigouroux,  Dxctionnaire,  fasc.  xxxiv.  1084. 

REVIUS,  r^'vi-us,  JACOBUS:  Dutch  theologian; 
b.  at  Deventer  (3  m.  n.  of  Zutphen)  Nov.,  1586;  d.  at 
Leyden  Nov.  15,  1658.  He  was  educated  at  Leyden 
(1604-07)  and  Franeker  (1607-10),  and  in  1610- 
1612  visited  various  foreign  universities,  particu- 
larly Saumur,  Montauban,  and  Orleans.  Return- 
ing to  Holland,  he  held  brief  pastorates  at  Zeddam, 
Winterswijk,  and  Aalten  in  1613,  and  by  Oct.,  1614, 
had  become  pastor  in  his  native  city,  where  he  re- 
mained twenty-seven  years.     In  1618  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  librarian  of  the  Fraterhuis,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  Synod  of  Dort  assigned  him  a  part  in  the 
new  revision  of  the  Dutch  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament.    The  conmiittee  of  translators  and  re- 
*visers,  which  convened  at  Leyden  in  1633-34,  made 
Jlevius  secretary.    He  likewise  took  an  active  part 
Vi  the  establishment  of  the  Athenceiun  at  Deventer 
in  1630,  and  was  influential  in  calling  the  first  pro- 
cessors.    In  1641  he  accepted  a  call  to  Leyden  as 
jregent  of  the  state  college,  and  held  this  position 
Cor  the  remainder  of  his   life.    His   closing  years 
-^rere  embittered  by  the  rise  of  Cartesianism,  to  which 
Jae  was  intensely  opposed.     A  rare  Hebrew  scholar, 
jlevius  was  also  a  prolific  writer.     He  showed,  how- 
ever, a  domineering  disposition  and  exercised  a 
-^rehement  polemic,  as  shown  in  his  strug^  with 
C^artesianism  and  the  Remonstrants.     Against  the 
letter  he  wrote,  Schriftuurlijk  tegen  Berichi  van  de 
X><^e  der  Gtreformeerde  Kerken  aengaende  de  godde- 
tijke  PredesHnatie  ende  andere  aerirdevende  Poincten 
(IDeventer,  1617);  against  the  former  he  wrote  es- 
pecially his  Statera  phUo9ophxa  CartenancB  (Leyden, 
1650);  and  Theke,  hoc  est  leviiaa  defensionia  Carte- 
nance  (Briel,  1653).    The  rights  of  the  Church  he 
<ie/ended  in  his  Examen  .  .  .  seu  de  potestaU  magia- 
^''otuum  refarmatorum  circa  res  ecdesiasHcas  (Amster- 
<^am,  1642),  and  his  Uittreksels  .  .  .  over  de  macht 
^^r  overheid  in  het  afzetten  van  predikanien  (Leyden, 
^6oO).    While  endeavoring  to  avoid  the  contempo- 
T^^    controversy  whether  men   might  wear  long 
°^ir,  he  was  obliged  to  defend  his  moderate  position 


in  his  Liberias  Christiana  circa  usum  capiUiHi  defensa 
(1647). 

Wliile  he  was  regent,  no  less  than  576  disputa- 
tions took  place  at  Leyden.  In  1623  Revius  pub- 
lished at  Leyden  his  own  Greek  and  Latin 
translation  of  the  Belgic  Confession,  a  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  appearing  four  years  later  as  Bel- 
gicarum  ecdesiarum  doctrina  et  ordo.  Copies  of  this 
were  widely  circulated  among  the  Orthodox  Greeks 
and  won  the  approval  of  Cyril  Lucar  (q.v.),  whose 
own  **  Confession  "  may  thus  have  been  materially 
influenced  by  the  Belgic  Confession.  Revius  also 
conferred  a  considerable  service  on  science  by  edit- 
ing 300  letters  of  the  famous  Joseph  Juste  Scaliger 
(q.v.)  imder  the  title  Epistres  franfoises  des  person- 
nages  illustres  et  doctes  d  3f .  Joseph  Juste  de  la  Scala 
(Harderwijk,  1624).  His  main  work  entitled  him 
to  prominence  among  historical  writers,  Daventrics 
iUustratcBy  sive  historic^  urhis  Daventriensis  libri  sex 
(Leyden,  1651).  Revius  was  also  one  of  the  best 
poets  of  his  time,  publishing  Over-Yseselsche  Sangen 
en  Dichten  (Deventer,  1630;  enlarged  ed.,  Leyden, 
1634),  and  De  CL  Psalmen  Davids  .  .  .  in  sin  en  de 
rijmen  gebetert  (Deventer,  1640). 

(S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 

Bibuoobapht:  SoureeB  are  hia  own  sketch  in  his  Daventria 
iUuMtrata,  ut  sup.,  pp.  725-728;  and  J.  Hoombeek,  Afia- 
edlanea  aoera,  pp.  576-691,  Utrecht,  1676.  Ck>n8ult:  J. 
van  Vloten,  Het  Leven  en  de  uUgdeMen  tangen  en  dichten  van 
Jaeobtu  Revitu,  Schiedam,  1863;  E.  J.  W.  Poethumus 
Meyjes,  Jacabtu  Revive,  eiin  Leven  en  WeHten^  Amsterdam, 
1896. 


^-  Xlieory  of  Revivals. 
*^  Blarly  Revivals. 

Xn  Biblical  Times  (f  1). 
_^    X^Yoteetant  Revivals  (i  2). 
*^*  In  America. 
1*  I^evivals  under  Edwards. 
Revival  of  1734-35  (f  1). 
Oxeat  Awakening.  1740  (i  2). 
Revival  under  Criticism  (i  3). 
Jcunea  Davenport  (i  4). 
Bkiwards'        Defense;       Statistici 
(§  5). 
2.  Revivals  about  the  Year  1800. 


REVIVALS  OF  RELIGION. 

CoUege  Revivals;  Timothy  Dwight 

(ID. 
Lyman  Beecher  (f  2). 
Kentucky  Revival  (i  3). 

3.  Theology  of  these  Revivals. 

4.  Later  Revivals. 
AiMhel  Nettleton  (i  1). 
Charles  Grandison  Finney  (f  2). 
Criticism    of    Finney's    Methods 

(§3). 
Dwight  Lyman  Moody  (f  4). 
6.  General  View  of  the  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Centuries. 


In  General  (f  1). 

Benjamin  Fay  Mills  (f  2). 

Reuben  Archer  Torrey  (f  3). 

J.  Wilbur  Chapman  (i  4). 
rV.  The  Welsh  Revival  of  1904-1906. 

The  Welsh  People  (ID. 

The  Revival  Described  (i  2). 

Its  Origin  (i  3). 

Evan  John   Roberts;    Early  life 
(§4). 

Work  in  the  Revival  (i  6). 

Occult  Phenomena  (16). 
V.  Roman  Catholic  Mission. 


Tkre  phrase  "  revivals  of  religion  "  is  ordinarily 
Applied  to  the  spiritual  condition  of  a  Christian 
eonuxxunity,  more  or  less  limited  in  extent,  in  which 
a  epeoial  interest  is  very  generally  felt  in  respect  to 
rdigious  concerns,  accompanied  with  a  marked 
manifestation  of  divine  power  and  grace  in  the 
quiclcening  of  believers,  the  reclaiming  of  back- 
dideTB,  and  the  awakening,  conviction,  and  conver- 
aon  of  the  iinregenerate. 

I*^  Theory  of  Revivals:    The  progress  of  Chris- 
laas^ty  in  the  world  has  rarely,  for  any  length  of 
toe,  been  uniform.    Its  growth  in  the  individual 
and  in  the  conmiunity  is  characterized  by  very  ob- 
vious fluctuations.    Lake  all  things  temporal,  it  is 
subject  to  constant  change,  exposed  to  influences 
tbe  most  varied  and  antagonistic.    Now  it  makes 
Tftp^  advances  in  its  conflict  with  sinful  propen- 
sities and  developments;    again  it  is  subjected  to 
obstructions  and  reverses  that  effectually  check  its 
ooward  course,  and  result  in  spiritual  declensions. 


Growth  in  grace  is  attainable  only  by  ceaseless  vigi- 
lance, untiring  diligence,  unremitting  conflict,  and 
a  faithful  improvement  of  the  opportunities  and 
means  of  spiritual  advancement.  Any  relaxation 
in  the  strife  with  moral  evil  tends  to  spiritual  re- 
tardation: the  evil  gets  the  advantage  over  the 
good;  the  religious  fervor  abates;  the  soul  becomes 
lukewarm,  cold,  dead.  As  with  the  individual  be- 
liever, so  is  it  with  the  conununity.  A  church,  a 
sisterhood  of  churches  covering  a  large  section  of 
country,  by  reason  of  the  predominating  influence 
of  some  worldly  interests — the  greed  of  gain  in  a 
season  of  great  commercial  prosperity,  the  strife  of 
party  during  a  highly  excited  political  campaign, 
the  prevalence  of  a  martial  spirit  in  time  of  war,  or 
the  lust  of  pleasure  in  a  time  of  general  worldly 
gaiety  and  festivity,  or  any  absorbing  passion  for 
mere  temporal  good — may  be  so  diverted  from  the 
direct  pursuit  of  holiness,  and  the  prosecution  of 
the  work  of  advancing  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  to 
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loee,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  power^  if  not  the 
life,  of  godliness.  The  spiritual  and  eternal  become 
subordinate  to  the  worldly  and  temporal.  The 
blight  of  spiritual  declension  settles  down  and  at- 
taches itsdf  with  increasing  persistency  year  by 
year.  Such  has  been  the  history  of  Christian 
churches  ever3rwhere.  This  being  the  testimony  of 
universal  experience  to  the  proneness  of  human 
nature  to  decline  from  the  spirit  and  the  power  of 
godliness,  how,  it  is  askfd,  is  this  tendency  to  be 
checked  ?  Obviously  the  true  and  only  ^ective 
and  appropriate  remedy  for  a  season  of  spiritual 
declension  is  a  season  of  spiritual  revival.  Such  a 
season,  by  whatever  agencies  or  instrumentalities 
brought  about,  by  whatever  adjuncts  of  question- 
able propriety  it  may  be  accompanied,  and  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  may  properly  be  termed  "  a 
revival  of  religion."  These  manifestations,  more- 
over, are  to  be  regarded  as  a  result  of  a  special  and 
peculiar  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  spiritual 
life,  all  progress  in  the  divine  life,  whether  in  the  in- 
dividual or  in  the  community,  in  the  church  or  in 
the  nation,  is  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  whole  period 
of  grace,  from  the  Day  of  Pentecost  to  the  final 
judigment,  is  properly  termed  **  the  dispensation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit."  Every  true  convert  is  begotten 
of  the  Spirit,  and  so  becomes  a  child  of  God.  The 
Spirit  is  always  in  and  with  the  Church,  carrying 
forward  the  work  of  redemption. 

n.  Early  Revivals:  Mention,  moreover,  is  made 
in  the  Scriptures  of  special  dispensations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  of  copious  effusions  of  the  Spirit  of  par- 
ticular times  of  refreshing  from  the 
X.  In  Bib-  presence  of  the  Lord:  **  It  ^laH  come  to 
Ucal  Times,  pass  afterward,  that  I  will  pour  out 
my  spirit  upon  all  flesh."  "Die  fulfil- 
ment of  this  prediction  of  the  prophet  Joel  began, 
as  the  Apostle  Peter  testifies,  on  the  Day  of  Pen- 
tecost next  following  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 
So  great  and  so  efficacious  was  this  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit,  that  about  3,000  souls  were  that  day 
made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  by  regenera- 
tion. And  this  was  only  the  initial  of  a  marvelous 
dispensation  and  display  of  divine  grace  in  the  re- 
newal and  sanctification  of  a  great  multitude  of 
soub  extending  through  a  continued  series  of  years, 
whereby  the  Christian  Church  was  planted,  took 
root,  and  filled  the  land  of  Israel  with  its  blessed 
fruits.  It  was  a  great  and  glorious  revival  of  re- 
ligion. This  was  but  the  first  great  revival  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  Christian  Church.  Times  without 
number,  at  particular  periods,  in  peculiar  exigen- 
cies God  has  interposed  for  the  redemption  of  the 
Church  and  for  the  triumphant  advancement  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  After  a  season  of  spiritual  de- 
clension, when  iniquity  had  come  in,  and  rolled  over 
the  whole  land  like  a  desolating  flood,  a  ¥rave  of 
renewing  and  sanctifying  grace  has  spread  itself 
over  a  whole  region  of  country,  whereby  the  atten- 
tion of  the  multitude  has  been  aroused,  great  num- 
bers of  the  careless  and  thoughtless  have  been 
brought  under  saving  conviction,  and  converts  by 
thousands  have  been  brought  into  the  Cliurch  of 
such  as  should  be  saved.  Marvelous  changes  have 
thus  been  wrought  in  the  aspect  of  large  communi- 
tie8»  affecting  most  favorably  the  character  and  the 


results  of  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  the  devotic»i8 
of  the  closet,  Uie  family,  and  the  sanctuary,  and  the 
interest  taken  by  the  multitude  in  spiritual  and  ex- 
ternal concerns,  resulting  in  an  extraordinary  quick- 
ening of  religious  affections,  a  general  stimulus  of 
Christian  graces,  and  the  divine  renewal  oi  souls 
that  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  Not  only  at 
Jerusalem,  but  eveiywhere  in  all  the  region  round 
about  where  the  apostles  and  apostolic  men  preached 
in  those  days,  and  far  away  among  the  Gentiles, 
such  scenes  were  witnessed.  So  many  and  so  mighty 
were  those  special  manifestations  of  divine  power 
and  grace  in  the  Gospel,  by  reason  of  such  effusions 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  Tertullian  could  say  at  the 
beginning  of  tJie  third  century,  in  his  appeal  to  the 
civil  authorities,  "  We  have  filled  all  places  of  your 
dominions,^-cities,  islands,  corporations,  councils, 
armies,  tribes,  the  senate,  the  palace,  the  court  of 
judicature."  "  So  mightily  grew  the  work  of  God, 
and  prevailed." 

Passing  over  the  intervening  centuries,  it  may 

well  be  asked.  What  was  the  Protestant  Reforma- 

tion,  that,  be^ning  in  the  fourteenth  century  under 

Wydif,  and  continuing  imder  Hubs  in  the  fifteenth, 

at  length  culminated  in  the  sixteenth 

a.  Protes-  under  Luther  and  Calvin  and  a  host  of 
tant        kindred  spirits?    It  was  a  special  dis- 

Revivals.  pensation  of  the  Spirit,  whereby  the 
minds  of  men  eveiywhere  in  Christian 
lands  were  turned  toward  the  utterances  of  the 
divine  word,  the  errors  of  the  papacy  were  discov- 
ered and  renounced,  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  was 
apprehended  and  embraced  by  multitudes,  and  the 
churches  were  built  up  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  It 
was  a  great  and  general  revival  of  religion,  whereby 
converts  by  tens  of  thousands  were  bom  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  So  thorough  and  wide-spread  were 
those  conversions,  that  the  fires  of  persecution  were 
kindled  in  vain.  In  spite  of  princes  and  prelates, 
converts  to  the  pure  faith  of  the  Gospel  were  made 
all  over  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  Holland, 
and  Great  Britain,  and  not  a  few  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
It  was  the  greatest  revival  of  religion  that  the  worid 
had  witnessed,  and  the  Chiu^ch  enjoyed,  since  the 
da3rs  of  Constantine.  From  that  day,  all  along  the 
centuries,  the  annals  of  the  Church  abound  in  tes- 
timonies to  the  reality  and  efficacy  of  these  special 
effusions  of  the  Spirit.  The  Chiu^ch  of  Scotland  was 
bom  anew  in  the  great  revival  under  Knox  and  his 
brethren.  "The  whole  nation,"  sajB  Kiikton, 
''  was  converted  by  lump."  Near  the  dose  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  under  the  ministry  of  such  di- 
vines as  Wishart,  Cooper,  and  Welsh,  all  Scotland 
was  visited  by  an  extraordinary  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  So  mightily  were  men  affected,  that  ihd 
whole  general  assembly,  400  ministers  and  elders, 
while  renewing  their  solemn  league  and  covenant, 
with  sighs  and  groans  and  tears,  were  swayed  by 
the  Spirit,  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest  by  the  **  rush- 
ing of  the  wind  "  of  the  driving  tempest.  Similar 
scenes  were  further  witnessed  in  Scotland,  begin- 
ning in  1625,  at  Stewarton,  extending  through  the 
land  and  into  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  eventuating 
in  that  remarkable  display  of  divine  grace  in  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  where  in  June,  1630,  under  the 
preaching  of  Bruce  and  Livingston,  "  near  500 " 
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Bouls  in  one  day  were  brought  under  deep  convic- 
tion of  sin,  and  presently  into  the  light  and  liberty 
of  the  Goe^.  So,  too,  in  1638,  on  the  occasion  of 
HJgning  the  covenant,  the  whole  country  was  stirred 
as  by  the  mighty  hand  of  God.  Such  was  the  prep- 
aration in  Sa>tland,  and  in  Elngland,  also,  for  the 
great  reformation  that  issued  in  the  conmionwealth 
under  Cromwell  and  the  prevalence  of  Puritanism 
in  the  Church  of  England. 

Like  importance  attaches  to  what  is  known  as  the 
Evangelical  revival  under  the  Wesleys  in  Great 
Britain,  which  spread  also  to  America  under  Francis 
Aflbuiy  (q.v.)  and  Philip  Embury  (q.v.),  resulting 
in  the  foimdation  and  upbuilding  of  Methodism 
(see  Methodistb).  E.  F.  HATFisLDt. 

in.  In  America. — 1.  Bevivala  under  Bdwarda: 
The    earliest    period    of    New    England    history 
was    a   period    of    almost  constant    revival,   for 
religion  was  the  chief  interest  of  the  Pilgrim  and 
Puritan  churches,  and  revivals  of  a 
1.  Serlval  less  continuous  type  were  not  infre- 
of  1784-85.  quent  in  the  later  years  of  their  first 
century   and   the    beginning   of   the 
next.     Increase  Mather  was  a  powerful  revival 
preacher.     Both  the  father  and  the  grandfather 
(Solomon  Stoddard,  q.v.)  of  Jonathan  Edwards  had 
revivals  in  their  parishes.    But  the  hiatoiy  of  Amer- 
ican revivals,  as  a  distinct  element  of  the  religious 
life,  begins  properly  in  1734  with  the  preaching  of 
a  aeries  of  sermons  by  Edwards,  at  Northampton, 
upon  justification  by  faith.    There  had  at  this  date 
been  no  considerable  additions  to  the  village  chiu^ch. 
for  a  long  time.     The  religious  condition  of  the 
church  had  become  low,  and  that  of  the  community 
around  it  worse.    Interest  began  among  the  young 
and  spread  to  the  old.    Five  or  six  persons  were  con- 
verted; and  then,  all  at  once,  the  community  as  a 
whole  began  to  manifest  an  absorbing  interest  in  per- 
sonal religion.   Religious  meetings  became  thronged. 
In  half  a  year  about  300  persons  were  converted, 
embracing  neariy  all  the  town  above  sixteen  years 
of  age.    The  revival  was  not  limited  to  Northamp- 
ton, but  spread,  partly  with  the  active  cooperation 
of  Edwards,  to  most  of  the  towns  about,  then  into 
Connecticut,  and  even  into  New  Jersey.   The  means 
taken  to  extend  the  revival  were  the  simple  and 
ordinary  services  of  the  house  of  God,  special  meet- 
ings for  a  lecture  by  the  minister,  followed  by  meet- 
ings for  prayer,  group  meetings  of  young  and  of  old, 
and  private  interviews  by  the  pastor  with  persons 
specially  concerned.    The  sermons  upon  justifica- 
ticm  were  upon  the  traditional  lines  of  Calvinistic 
theologyi  and  great  emphasis  was  laid  upon  what 
"  justice  "  would  demand  in  God's  treatment  of 
men,  and  upon  the  utter  lack  of  claim  that  any 
isinner  had  upon  God  for  favorable  treatment.  And 
Xhe  sovereignty  of  God  was  so  emphasized  as  to 
^ve  the  impression  that,  even  after  the  sinner  has 
^>epented,  it  may  be  entirely  imcertain  whether  God 
'^will  foigive  him  or  notl    Still,  Edwards  took  occa- 
ion  to  encourage  the  diffident  with  the  assimmce 
the  goodness  of  God,  and  that  it  is  his  ''  man- 
i^«r "    to  give   success   to   diligence.    The   great 
Vk^otlve    emflojed   was,   however,    fear.     It   was 
^Idwards'   purpose  to  produce  conviction  of  sin 
^jid    a   sense  of  the  great  danger  in  which  the 


soul  stood  of  suffering  the  torments  of  an  eternal 
heU. 

In  the  spring  of  1740  the  spirit  of  revival  was 
again  present.  The  same  increasing  seriousness  as 
had  ushered  in  the  former  revival  was  observed. 
Some  conversions  occurred.  And  in 
A^k^^  October  George  Whitefield  (q.v.),  who 
^"^40  ''^^  come  to  New  England  from  Geor- 
gia, and  was  preaching  from  place  to 
place  with  great  power,  to  immense  assemblies  of 
people,  arrived  in  Northampton.  While  his  com- 
ing does  not  seem  to  have  had  a  revolutionary  in- 
fluence, he  was  largely  instrumental  in  producing 
the  general  prevalence  of  a  revival  which  was  lim- 
ited to  no  part  of  the  country,  and  enlisted  the  ac- 
tive cooperation  of  a  large  number  of  effective 
preachers.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  famous  was 
Gilbert  Tennent  (q.v.).  Edwards  himself  joined  in 
the  itinerant  work  in  which  Whitefield  took  the 
lead.  In  this  revival,  as  in  the  former,  the  great 
appeal  was  to  fear.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
famous  sermon  of  Edwards  upon  Sinners  in  the 
Hands  of  an  Angry  God  was  preached  at  Enfield, 
Conn.  ''  Before  the  sermon  was  ended,  the  assem- 
bly appeared  deeply  impressed  and  bowed  down 
with  an  awful  conviction  of  their  sin  and  danger. 
There  were  such  manifestations  of  distress  and  weep- 
ing that  the  preacher  was  obliged  to  speak  to  the 
people  and  desire  silence  that  he  might  be  heard. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  same  great  and  pre- 
vailing concern  in  that  place  with  which  the  colony 
in  general  was  visited." 

Had  the  revival  been  confined  to  places  under  the 
influence  of  Edwards  and  his  more  immediate  asso- 
ciates,  it  may  be  that  comparatively 
d  ^^^^  criticism  would  have  been  called 
Criticism.  ^^^*  ^*  ^  necessary  here  to  call  at- 
tention to  certain  phemonena  which 
arose  in  the  newly  compacted  Presbyterian  church 
of  New  Jersey.  This  was  composed  of  a  Scotch- 
Irish  element,  attached  to  the  forms  and  methods 
of  an  established  church,  and  making  little  inquiry 
into  the  evidence  of  regeneration  among  professing 
Christians,  and  a  New  England  Congregational  ele- 
ment, with  whom  the  reality  of  the  experience  of 
regeneration  was  the  great  prerequisite  for  church 
membership  as  well  as  the  great  essential  of  the  re- 
ligious life.  William  Tennent  (q.v.),  of  the  New 
England  side,  had  founded  a  college  in  his  parish 
to  educate  men  for  the  ministry,  upon  which  the 
Scotch  looked  with  some  suspicion;  and  when  his 
son,  Gilbert  Tennent  (q.v.),  inveighed  against  an 
''  unconverted  ministry  "  and  went  about  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  to  all  whom  he  could  gather,  the 
criticism  was  still  stronger.  Tennent  and  his  friends 
were  thus  brought  into  the  parishes  of  many  men 
who  had  no  sympathy  with  their  doctrines  or  their 
methods.  And  so  at  the  synod  of  1741  a  "  protes- 
tation "  was  made  which  objected  to  their  **  an- 
archical principles,"  their  "  irregular  irruptions 
upon  the  congregation  to  which  they  have  no  im- 
mediate relation,"  **  their  principles  and  practise  of 
rash  judging  and  condemning  all  who  do  not  fall  in 
with  their  measures,  both  ministers  and  people," 
their  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  an  inward  divine 
I  call  to  the  ministry,  **  their  preaching  the  terrors  of 
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the  law/'  and  their  doctrine  of  conscious  religious 
experience.  It  was  natural  that  Tennent's  preach- 
ing in  New  England  should  arouse  strong  criticism 
from  men  of  like  mind  with  the  **  Old  Side  "  of  his 
own  church. 

The  first  and  chief  difficulty  in  New  England  was, 
however,  connected  with  James  Davenport,  of 
Southold,  L.  I.  The  news  of  Whitefield's  successes 
had  led  him  in  1740  to  begin  special  exhortation  of 
his  people,  and  in  the  following  year  he  began  an 
itinerary  at  Easthampton  which  carried  him  through 

.    -  Connecticut,  and  finally  as  far  as  Bo&- 

Dav^ort.  ^^'  ^^^^®  ^  P^®*y  ^^  genuine,  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  was  labor- 
ing under  a  mental  aberration  which  increased  dur- 
ing his  itinerant  ministry.  He  indulged  in  caustic 
criticism  of  most  of  the  ministers  whom  he  met.  In 
New  Haven  the  final  outcome  of  his  work  was  the 
formation  of  a  separate  church.  Even  the  legisla- 
ture at  Hartford  took  notice  of  his  excesses  and 
sent  him  home  as  a  man  of  disordered  mind.  In 
June,  1742,  he  appeared  in  Boston,  and  here  began 
in  consequence  that  opposition  to  the  revival  which 
long  continued  and  greatly  affected  the  entire  later 
history  not  only  of  that  city  but  of  all  America. 
The  association  of  ministers  issued  a  declaration  in 
which  they  gave  generous  recognition  to  Davenport's 
excellencies,  but  on  account  of  his  irregularities, 
they  judged  it  their  "  present  duty  not  to  invite 
Mr.  Davenport  into  our  places  of  public  wor- 
ship." The  result  of  this  declaration  was  that  there 
were  preachings  upon  the  common,  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  and  disturbance,  and  finally  a  present- 
ment before  the  general  court,  upon  which  Daven- 
port was  discharged  as  not  guilty  because  non  com- 
pos mentis.  After  a  while  Davenport  departed  for 
home.  On  his  arrival,  and  with  the  mending  of  his 
health,  he  saw  his  errors  and  published  *^  retracta- 
tions "  in  which  he  withdrew  his  statements  and 
explicitly  recognized  his  errors.  It  is  upon  such  a 
background  that  the  history  of  Whitefield's  revival 
movements  in  New  England  is  painted.  He  was 
charged  with  being  an  "  enthusiast,"  i.e.,  one  who 
acted  on  stimuli  furnished  by  dreams  and  sudden 
impulses  which  he  mistook  for  inspiration,  with 
disorderly  methods,  censoriousness,  slander,  and 
with  deluding  the  people. 

Edwards'  defense  of  the  revival  did  not  ignore 
"  imprudences,"  "  irregularities,"  "  indiscreet  zeal," 
nor  **  outcries,  agitations,  and  faintings  of  the 
body  ";  but  he  defended  the  revival,  nevertheless, 
6  Edwards'  ^^^®*^^*^  ^^  ^^^  produced  "  a  remark- 
Defense*  *^^®  ^°^  general  alteration  in  the  face 
Statietioe.  °^  ^^^  England  "  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  religion  and  common  morals.  He 
defends  the  evangelists  in  respect  to  many  things 
for  which  they  had  been  unjustly  blamed,  as  he 
thought,  and  maintains  that  there  is  a  proper  ad- 
dress to  the  emotions,  and  that  the  preaching  of 
terror  is  justifiable,  for  the  state  of  unrepentant 
man  is  indeed  terrible.  Neither  did  he  refuse  to  see 
in  ph3rsical  effects  of  preaching  "  probable  tokens 
of  God's  presence."  Edwards  left  quite  complete 
and  very  significant  data  as  to  the  numbers  affected 
by  this  revival,  and  their  ages,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing table  is  compiled,  in  which  no  distinction  is 


made  between  males  and  females,  tirho  were  con- 
verted, according  to  Edwards'  explicit  statement^ 
in  about  equal  numbers. 


Age. 
4 

Number. 
1 

9 

2 

12 

30 

13 

21 

14 

24 

16 

25 

16 

35 

17 

22 

18 

11 

19 

17 

Age. 

20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
45. 
55. 
65. 
70. 


Number. 
...10 
...  7 
...  3 
...  4 
...  2 
...  5 
...50 
...20 
...10 
...  2 


It  will  serve  the  purposes  of  confirmation  of  the 
Edwardean  table  as  normal  and  valuable,  if  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  a  revival  in  an  Iowa  town,  about 
ten  years  since,  be  given.    It  was  conducted  by  a 


Lge. 

Number. 

Age. 

Number. 

7 

1 

32 

2 

11 

1 

33 

6 

12 

4 

34 

1 

13 

6 

36 

1 

14 

4 

37 

2 

15 

1 

38 

1 

16 

3 

39 

1 

17 

7 

40...... 

7 

18 

5 

44 

1 

19 

6 

45 

1 

20 

6 

46 

1 

21 

2 

48 

1 

23 

2 

50 

1 

24 

1 

54 

2 

25 

7 

55 

2 

27 

1 

56 

1 

28 

1 

58 

1 

29 

2 

64 

1 

30 

2 

67 

1 

31 

1 

The  numerical  results  of  the  revival  in  the  coim- 
try  at  large  can  be  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  omy 
partial  information;  a  conservative  estimate  pats 
the  nmnber  of  additions  to  the  New  England 
churches  in  consequence  of  the  revival  at  25,000, 
which,  as  there  seem  to  have  been  then  about  250^ 
000  population  in  New  England,  makes  the  pro- 
portion of  conversions  to  the  population  at  leaat  ten 
per  cent.  This  does  not,  however,  completely  cover 
the  number  of  conversions,  for  a  laige  number  were 
already  within  the  churches  by  the  operation  of  the 
Half  Way  Covenant  (q.v.),  who  needed  conversion, 
and  actiially  were  converted.  The  whole  number 
of  conversions,  therefore,  when  these  dead  church- 
members  are  included  in  the  enumeration,  must 
have  been  nearly  50,000.  One  hundred  and  fif^ 
Congregational  churches  were  formed  in  less  than 
twenty  years,  most  of  which  can  be  credited  to  the 
revival.  A  considerable  number  of  separatist 
churches  were  formed,  many  of  which  contributed 
powerfully  to  the  influence  of  practical  religion; 
while  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  forces  were  lai^y 
increased.  Thus,  when  a  broad  review  of  the  nu- 
merical results  is  taken,  it  is  evident  at  once  that 
the  reenforcement  of  the  religious  forces  of  the 
country  was  very  great. 

2.  Revivals  About  the  Tear  1800:  From  the 
close  of  the  **  Great  Awakening,"  as  the  revival  just 
sketched  was  called,  there  were  no  general  revivals 
in  America  till  about  the  year  1800.  It  was  the 
period  of  war,  with  the  consequent  demoralisation. 
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But  as  the  new  century  drew  near,  isolated  revi- 
irals  occurred  in  a  number   of   places.     In  1781 
there  was  a  revival  in  Dartmouth  Col- 
i  ??^t*^  ^^S^t  extending  into  the  towns  twenty 
^J^^*  5  miles  around;  in  1783  in  Yale  College, 
I>wiffh^    which  increased  the  membership  of  the 
college  church  to  a  point  to  which  it  had 
aever  before  attained.     Twelve  years  later,  how- 
ever, its  visible  effects  had  departed.     Princeton 
College  was  in  a  condition  quite  similar  to  Yale. 
From  1778  to  1787  there  had  been  a  revival,  under 
the  lead  of  a  layman,  Joseph  Patterson,  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  and  more  than  1,000  persons  pro- 
teased conversion.    In  the  winter  of  1798  there  was 
a  great  revival  in  western  New  York,  and  in  1796- 
1796  in  western  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 
But  in  eastern  Massachusetts  there  was  no  revival 
from  1745  till  long  after  1800.    The  most  important 
center  of  this  revival  was  Yale  College  under  Tim- 
othy Dwight.    When  he  came  to  the  presidency  in 
1795  he  found  infidelity  very  prevalent  among  the 
students,  while  the  college  church  was  almost  ex- 
^ct.    Dwight  began  by  discussing  the  fundamen- 
als  of  theology  with  the  senior  students,  and  soon 
pen  infidelity  passed  away.     But  the  "  revival  " 
roper  did  not  break  out  in  Yale  College  till  1802. 
istudent  destined  to  play  a  large  part  in  later  re- 
'vaals,  Lyman  Beecher,  was  converted  in  1795-96, 
K^  it  was  a  case  of  solitary  religious  interest,  be- 
[ixziing  at  home  in  consequence  of  a  chance  remark 
i^  mother,  but  kept  in  progress  largely  by  the 
rziQons  of  Dwight  in  the  college  pulpit,  and  gradu- 
developing  into  fixity  of  purpose  to  serve  God. 
jre  were  other  solitary  cases,  but  the  college  for 
time  went  backward  rather  than  forward.    In 
only  four  or  five  undergraduates  were  members 
college  church.    But  in  1801  desire  for  a  re- 
began  to  be  manifested,  and  in  the  spring  of 
the  work  developed  until  seventy-five  out  of 
O   students  had  been  converted,  of  whom  about 
^^^lialf  became  ministers.    There  were  later  revi- 
J»  in  1808,  in  181^13  with  twenty  converts;   in 
'^S  with  eighty;   in  1831,  and  so  on,  so  that  up 
1S37  there  were  seventeen  distinct  revivals  in 
*Je  Coll^;e. 

^^liat  Dwight  was  as  a  revivalist  may  be  still 

^*>^  clearly  seen  from  the  work  of  his  pupil,  Ly- 

^'i    Beecher  (q.v.).     Settled  in  Easthampton  in 

1799,  his  activity  in  revivals  began  at 

once.     Interest   was   awakened   that 

spring,  and  in  1800  a  marked  revival, 

x^linuing  six  weeks,  resulted  in  the  conversion  of 

^ty  and  the  addition  of  fifty  to  the  church.    But 

^  revival  of  1807-08  brought  out  the  principles 

i^<>ii  which  Beecher  always  conducted  such  work 

^  showed  what  manner  of  man  he  was.    From 

1^  general  assembly  at  Newark  he  returned  with 

&^  in  hia  heart,"  and  began  with  the  young  peo- 

Pj^»    but  when  nothing  "  would  take  hold,"  he 

P^iuied  a  series  of  sermons  on  election.   He  preached 

"^^  and  thrust,  hip  and  thigh,"  but  it  was  a  new 

w^trine  of  election  that  he  taught,  under  the  infiu- 

**^^^  of  Dwight  and  Taylor,  by  which  its  eminent 

^^^^ODableness  was  emphasized.     The  doctrine  of 

^rt]al  punishment  was  also  so  preached  as  to  pre- 

**^t  "the  kingdom  of  darkness  ...  as  nothing 


but  the  prison  of  the  universe  .  .  .  and  small  com- 
pared to  the  realms  of  light  and  glory."  It  was  the 
emancipation  of  the  congregation  from  the  domina- 
tion of  the  instinctive  emotion  of  overpowering  fear. 
While  this  early  revival  at  Yale  was  proceeding 
quietly,  avoiding  excesses  of  every  kind,  in  Ken- 
tucky in  the  year  1800  there  was  proceeding  a  re- 
vival which  illustrated  the  dangers 
8.  Xentuckywhich  attend  the  supreme  appeal  to 
Bevival.  fear  in  a  population  of  a  low  ^^e  of 
intellectual  life.  The  Scotch-Irish  im- 
migration into  America  had  brought  into  the  moun- 
tains of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  a  population 
which  had  degenerated  in  the  seclusion  of  these  re- 
mote regions.  Religion  had  lost  its  hold  upon  them. 
The  ^*  inhibitions  "  of  both  the  intellectual  and  the 
moral  natures  were  largely  removed,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  condition  of  imstable  equilibrium  had 
been  set  up  in  the  nervous  system.  They  had  to  be 
ever  upon  the  alert  against  the  savages.  Thus  they 
lived  in  an  environment  of  apprehension,  the  power 
of  "  latent  fear  "  was  therefore  very  great,  and  ex- 
cessive emotional  manifestations  might  be  counted 
upon.  This  mountain  population  sent  out  num- 
bers of  emigrants  as  time  went  on,  and  about  the 
year  1800  there  had  gathered  in  Logan  County,  in 
southwestern  Kentucky,  on  the  Tennessee  border, 
a  large  population  of  this  people,  intermixed  with 
numbers  of  violent  and  hardened  criminals.  An 
irregular  government  had  been  established  in  the 
interest  of  law  and  order,  and  a  miniature  civil  war 
had  been  waged  till  finally  the  better  elements  had 
got  the  upper  hand.  The  nunistry  of  James  Mc- 
Gready,  who  came  to  this  region  in  1796,  was  from 
the  first  attended  with  great  power.  His  preaching 
seems  to  have  resembled  that  of  Edwards.  **  He 
would  so  array  hell  before  the  wicked,"  it  was  said, 
'*  that  they  would  tremble  and  quake,  imagining  a 
lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  yawning  to  overwhelm 
them  and  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  thrusting  them 
down  the  horrible  abyss.*'  In  1799  he  was  holding 
a  meeting  at  Red  River  for  the  purpose  of  observ- 
ing the  sacrament  when  violent  physical  demonstra- 
tions began  in  the  audience  so  that  people  fell  from 
their  seats  to  the  floor.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
a  great  epoch  of  nervous  excitement  in  connection 
with  revivals.  The  work  spread  to  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  and  violent  physical  phenomena  called 
"  the  jerks  "  prevailed.  Great  camp-meetings  were 
gathered,  and,  like  a  contagion,  excitement  would 
run  through  the  crowds  assembled.  People  would 
continue  for  hours  in  an  apparently  breathless  and 
motionless  state;  about  one  in  every  six  would  fall 
helpless  to  the  earth,  and  one  man  jerked  so  vio- 
lently as  to  snap  his  neck  and  die.  It  was  not  till 
the  summer  of  1803  that  an  end  came  to  such  mani- 
festations. 

8.  Theology  of  these  Bevivals:  Theology  had 
passed  through  a  regular  development  since  the 
time  of  Edwards.  The  treatise  upon  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  in  which  the  great  leader  had  pronounced 
for  determinism,  had  led  to  a  constant  discussion 
of  the  whole  psychology  of  revivals,  and  while  this 
was  conducted  upon  the  universal  plan  of  that  day, 
the  consultation  of  the  individual  consciousness,  it 
had  led  to  a  gradual  modification  of  determinism 
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in  favor  of  a  true  freedom,  till  in  Nathaniel  William 
Taylor's  teaching  the  will  has  always,  in  eveiy  case 
of  actual  choice,  a  "  power  to  the  contrary  "  (for 
the  history  see  New  England  Th£OU)oy).  As  the 
outcome  of  the  development  of  this  theology,  the 
preacher  in  these  revivals  felt  that  he  was  actually 
and  powerfully  influencing  his  hearers  to  repentance, 
and  they  felt  that  upon  them  alone  lay  the  respon- 
sibility of  choosing  or  refusing  the  service  of  God, 
since  they  possessed  a  perfect  ability  to  choose  or 
refuse;  and  yet  preacher  and  convert  praised  the 
grace  of  God  as  efficient  agent  and  divine  benefac- 
tor in  every  man's  salvation  (cf.  F.  H.  Foster's 
Genetic  History  of  the  New  England  Theology,  Chi- 
cago, 1907). 

4.  liater  Bevivals:  Among  Congregationalists 
and  associated  denominations  revivals  went  for- 
ward up  to  the  point  now  reached  without  the  help 
of  any  one  who  was  exclusively  devoted  to  this 
work.  The  period  of  professional  revivalists  had 
not  set  in.  The  early  educational  advantages  of 
Asahel   Nettleton    (q.v.)    were   small, 

Nettleton  ^^^*  ^  ^  parents  were  not  professing 
*  Christians,  it  was  not  till  his  eighteenth 
year  that  he  became  a  Christian.  Inclined  first  to 
the  foreign  missionary  work,  he  was  gradually 
drawn  into  revival  labors,  and  was  never  able  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  responsibilities  thus  in- 
curred. He  traversed  a  large  part  of  Connecticut, 
with  frequent  labors  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  and  in  the  South  his  journeys  carried  him  as 
far  as  Charleston,  S.  C.  For  about  twenty-three 
years  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  conspicu- 
ous figures  in  the  service  of  the  churches  through 
the  conduct  of  revivals.  Of  his  special  preparation 
for  his  work,  gained  by  experience  in  the  work  itself, 
his  observers  frequently  speak.  Because  of  his 
familiarity  with  the  experiences  of  many  different 
men  in  many  different  places,  he  often  seemed  to  be 
describing  the  experience  of  his  auditors  as  if  he 
were  personally  acquainted  with  their  innermost 
thoughts.  **  When  he  commenced  his  labors  in  any 
place,  he  first  attempted  to  impress  the  people  with 
the  fact  that  their  help  must  come  from  above,  and 
that  they  must  place  no  dependence  upon  an  arm 
of  flesh."  So  earnest  was  he  in  this  feding,  that  if 
he  thought  they  were  depending  too  much  upon 
him,  he  would  suddenly  leave  them  for  a  time.  He 
began  his  work  by  seeking  to  deepen  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  church  and  the  sense  of  responsibility. 
He  would  preach  upon  the  sins  of  Christians,  and 
by  his  searching  and  personal  methods  of  applica- 
tion seek  to  carry  conviction  home  to  them  first. 
Then  he  was  ready  to  preach  to  sinners.  His  style 
was  simple  and  impressive.  He  did  not  seek  to 
awaken  great  emotion,  but  preferred  a  quiet  re- 
vival. Preaching  earnestly,  following  this  with 
familiar  addresses  in  the  lecture  room,  and  adding 
to  these  faithful  private  conversation  and  personal 
labor,  he  gathered  the  fruit  "  by  hand,"  as  some 
one  has  felicitously  described  the  personal  method 
of  labor.  His  conversation  with  such  was,  however, 
usually  brief,  and  partook  somewhat  of  the  nature 
of  a  physician's  prescriptions.  One  duty  and  one 
only  did  he  press  upon  anxious  inquirers,  that 
of  immediate  repentance.   He  urged  this  upon  them 


because  they  could  do  nothing  short  of  it  which 
would  in  any  way  improve  their  condition.  Thus 
he  fell  in  with  the  best  line  of  New  England  teach- 
ing. In  one  respect  these  revivals  were  veiy  defect- 
ive. To  the  end,  the  peculiar  path  which  Nettleton 
had  had  to  tread  when  he  came  into  the  kingdom 
continued  to  exercise  an  influence  upon  him  and 
upon  the  religious  experience  of  his  converts.  There 
was  a  long  period  of  distress  through  which  most  of 
them  had  to  pass,  and  a  great  degree  of  dimness 
and  mystery  and  uncertainty  about  the  act  of  con- 
version itsdf .  It  was  the  result  of  bad  teaching, 
just  as  was  the  supreme  (and  successful!)  effort 
which  one  of  Edwards'  young  people  went  through 
with,  to  repent  of  her  sin  in  Adam!  Nowhere  is  it 
possible  to  find  a  clear  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
faith  in  his  sermons.  Nowhere  does  he  tell  a  sinner 
exactly  what  he  b  to  do  in  terms  which  possess 
clearness  because  resting  upon  a  dear  p^diology 
of  repentance  and  faith,  llie  day  for  sJl  this  had 
not  come.  He  produced  true  faith  because  he  ao 
powerfully  presented  the  motives  under  which  it 
arises;  but  just  what  happened  at  the  decisive 
moment  in  his  soul,  neither  the  sinner  nor  his 
teacher  really  knew. 

Charles  Grandison  Finney  (q.v.),  living  in  Central 
New  York,  then  a  frontier  country,  was  brought  up 
with  meager  advantages  as  to  education,  and  witii 
religious  advantages  yet  more  deficient;  so  he  grew 

to  young  manhood,  studied  law  and 

8.  OiiMrles  entered  upon  its  practise,  in  Adams, 

jUj^^       N.  Y.,  without  any  real  aoquamtanoe 

with  the  Gospel.  He  had  had  some 
educational  opportunities  in  his  later  youth,  hav- 
ing spent  a  brief  time  in  a  high  school  in  Connecticut; 
but  the  religious  privileges  which  he  then  enjoyed 
had  brought  little  light  to  his  mind.  He  says  of 
himself,  when  he  began  the  study  of  law,  that  he 
was  *'  almost  as  ignorant  of  religion  as  a  heathen." 
His  first  Bible  was  purchased  because  of  the  refer- 
ences to  it  which  he  found  in  his  law  books.  There 
was  a  new  element  in  the  revival  work  which  Fin- 
ney's conversion  led  him  to  undertake  which  goes 
back  to  his  own  mental  processes  and  spiritual  ex- 
periences. The  day  he  was  converted  he  gained  a 
new  idea  of  the  nature  of  faith.  He  had  held  it  to 
be  an  intellectual  belief,  but  now  he  imderstood 
that  it  was  a  voluntary  trust  This  he  put  forth 
by  the  direct  act  of  his  will,  and  upon  this  his  con- 
version followed,  though  he  did  not  at  once  under- 
stand that  he  was  converted,  in  this  particular  re- 
hearsing the  experiences  of  many  converts  from  the 
time  of  Edwards  down.  But  the  application  of  this 
principle  to  the  phUoeophy  and  the  methods  of  re- 
vivals could  not  long  remain  hid  from  him,  nor  his 
own  mode  of  procedure  remain  xmaffected  by  it. 
The  out-working  of  this  principle  manifested  itself 
first  in  the  realm  of  theology.  Finney  was  a  bom 
theologian.  He  possessed  the  interest  in  abslnet 
truth,  the  power  of  analytical  thought,  and  the  love 
of  cogent  proof,  which  united  make  the  theologian, 
and  constitute  him,  at  the  same  time,  an  original, 
investigating,  and  advancing  theologian.  He  was 
therefore  soon  engaged  in  further  discussions  with 
his  pastor,  and  was  led  step  by  step  to  substantially 
the  same  positions  taken  by  Nathaniel  William 
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Tajior  (see  New  ENGLAin>  Theology,  V.,  §  l),with 
whom  he  afterward  had  some  brief  association.  He 
was  soon  licensed  to  preach  by  the  local  presbytery 
and  subsequently  ordained,  though  not  without 
much  criticism  of  his  peculiar  views.  His  labors  had, 
lowever,  been  too  fruitful  to  permit  of  refusing  him 
nxlination.  After  his  work  at  Adams,  Finney  went 
o  Evans'  Mills  and  began  that  long  series  of  re- 
rival  meetings  by  which  he  wrought  more  power- 
ully  and  over  a  greater  territoiy  than  any  man  of 
is  generation.  The  story  b  fascinating  as  repeated 
y  himflpJf  in  his  Memoirs,  replete  with  striking  in- 
idents  and  with  remarkable  successes.  From  the 
est  he  was  apparently  fully  prepared  and  entirely 
lature.  His  eloquence  was  astonishing,  his  meth- 
Is  were  original  and  effective,  his  personal  power 
as  extraordinary,  the  results  were  unmatched, 
be  open  secret  of  his  skill  in  handling  men  was  the 
srfect  clearness  with  which  he  apprehended  the 
tture  of  conversion  and  the  nature  of  man.  His 
irfect  confidence  also  in  the  main  doctrines  of 
je  Evangelical  scheme  and  the  startling  vividness 
itli  which  he  presented  them  led  to  the  most  pro- 
und  self-examination  and  personal  consecration, 
tirough  it  all  ran  the  vein  of  rationality,  for  Finney 
as  always  explaining  and  defending  doctrines,  and 
fid  the  art  of  making  them  appear  self-evident  and 
beir  contradictories  inconceivable.  It  is  to  be 
loubted  if  anywhere,  at  any  period  in  the  history 
a  the  Christian  church,  there  were  more  profound 
sxperiences  or  a  firmer  and  more  intelligent  grasp 
of  the  essentials  of  the  process  of  making  one's 
peace  with  God. 

Opposition  was  early  felt  in  various  ways,  but  it 
wna  to  those  features  of  Finney's  methods  which 
irould  to-day  be  regarded  as  his  principal  merits, 
to  his  use  of  homely  illustrations,  his  avoidance  of 
&  stilted  rhetorical  style,  and  his  extemporaneous 
ft  twifAM  ^^^^^BB.  They  were  the  very  reasons 
^?j^*~"^of  his  success,  and  had  he  listened  to 

Xethoda.*^®  directions  of  those  about  him,  he 
would  have  become  as  ineffective  as 
Jksy  were.  But  there  was  no  opposition  from  those 
Jiat  knew  the  woric  because  of  any  irregularities, 
-■ich  as  were  soon  to  raise  the  antagonism  of  the 
pxethren  in  New  England  and  involve  Asahel  Net- 
IitftoQ.  Nettieton's  objections  to  Finney's  methods 
r^cre  to  the  **  irreverence  "  displayed  in  prayer,  to 

the  spirit  of  denunciation  "  exhibited,  especially 
l^aiost  ministers,  "  the  practise  of  females  praying 
m  promiscuous  assemblies,"  the  creation  of  discord 
m  churches,  and  "  praying  for  people  by  name." 
a  his  own  letters  nothhig  is  said  against  the  prac- 
tise of  asking  inquirers  to  come  forward  to  anxious 
sc^ts;  but  tibds  is  one  of  the  new  measures  against 
^luch  Nettleton's  biographer,  Bennet  Tyler,  repre- 
szmtg  him  as  objecting.  On  the  whole,  it  appears 
^^^%  Tyler's  representation  of  the  matter  is  some- 
'^^^i  exaggerated,  and  that  he  did  not  have  correct 
'^^Aites  of  information;  Nettleton  also  seems  to 
^'^^  obtained  his  information  largely  indirectly, 
*^^  it  appears  exaggerated  and  incorrect.  Finney's 
r^^  was  not  open  to  the  charges  which  both  of 
?^^  men  made  so  freely  against  it.  The  antago- 
*^«H  between  Finney  and  Nettleton  was  a  matter  of 
^^^perament,  for  the  one  was  as  contained  as  the 


other  was  unrestrained.  It  was  partly  a  matter  of 
civilization — ^the  settled  and  staid  East  against  the 
newer  West;  partly  a  matter  of  party — conserva- 
tive New  England  against  a  man  who  reproduced 
in  the  West  the  Taylorism  against  which  lyier  and 
Nettleton  were  contending  in  the  East.  But  at 
bottom  it  was  an  antagonism  of  ideas,  excited  by 
the  inability  of  Nettleton  and  others  to  think  their 
way  through  the  consequences  and  implications  of 
a  new  theory  of  the  will. 

Fizmey's  revivals  covered  a  wide  and  interesting 
field,  which  included  Philadelphia,  New  York  (where 
he  founded  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  men  who  sustained  him  at 
Oberlin),  Oberlin  itself  and  the  intense  and  wonder- 
ful history  of  its  early  years,  London,  England,  and 
back  again  among  American  towns  of  greater  or  less 
celebrity.  The  revivals  at  Rochester  were  among 
his  greatest,  and  long  left  their  mark  upon  that  city. 
That  in  the  year  1842  was  chiefly  among  the  lawyers 
of  the  city,  a  large  number  of  whom  were  converted. 
The  preaching  was  argumentative  and  covered  the 
range  of  Christian  doctrine.  That  Finney  should 
have  gained  men  is  not  strange  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  men  are  gained  preeminently  by  the 
ideal,  by  convictions  as  to  duty,  and  rational  fear. 
Were  exact  statistics  present,  they  would  probably 
show  something  like  those  of  Ekiwards'  revival  of 
1734-35,  the  culmination  of  conversions  lying  about 
the  years  of  a  man's  prime,  viz.,  about  forty-five. 

For  the  work  of  Dwight  Lyman  Moody  see  the 
article  on  him.  The  philosophy  of  revivals  imder 
which  this  laborer  worked  was,  for  the  most  part, 
the  philosophy  of  common  sense.  He  believed  in 
large  assemblies  of  people,  and  was  anxious  to  have 
Christian  people  in  great  numbers.  He 
4.  Dwiffht  i^ew  the  dangers  of  a  crowd,   and 

r^^"*  promptly  suppressed  everything  like 
^'  undue  excitement.  To  preach  the 
Gospel  as  wisely  as  he  could,  to  gather  the  interested 
together  for  special  instruction  and  encouragement, 
to  rely  greatly  upon  prayer,  to  busy  converted  men 
in  various  Christian  work,  these  constituted  all  the 
method  Mr.  Moody  had.  Perhaps  a  greater  change 
from  the  methods  of  his  predecessors  was  to  be 
found  in  his  preaching  than  anywhere  else.  His 
doctrine  was  of  the  old  EvangeUcal  type,  and  he 
taught  as  an  essential  part  of  it  the  eternal  future 
punishment  of  the  wicked.  This  position  gave 
strenuousness  to  his  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  men; 
but  it  did  not  fix  that  salvation  as  consisting  pri- 
marily in  rescue  from  punishment.  He  preached 
the  doctrine  of  atonement  by  the  substitution  of 
Christ  for  the  sinner  before  the  face  of  justice;  but 
this  did  not  make  the  salvation  which  Christ  brought 
an  external  and  merely  forensic  affair  which  left 
the  innermost  man  untouched.  Both  of  these 
doctrines  were  transfigured  by  the  conception  of 
the  awfulness  of  sin  as  alienation  from  God,  and 
the  glory  of  salvation  as  the  restoration  of  personal 
and  loving  relations  between  the  sinful  child  and 
the  heavenly  Father.  The  doctrine  of  the  divine 
love  had  at  last  come  to  its  rights.  Moody  urged 
predominantly  the  love  of  God  as  the  great  reason 
for  repentance.  It  was  preeminently  reasonable 
that  the  child  should  return  to  his  Father,  to  be 
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away  from  him  could  be  nothing  but  miaeiy,  the 
love  of  God  constituted  a  claim  upon  the  man  which 
could  not  be  ignored — all  of  which  considerations 
Moody  uiged  with  great  power  and  pathos,  guided 
by  the  instincts  of  a  great  heart,  aflame  with  love 
to  God.  He  preached  particularly  to  despairing 
sinners,  sinners  who  knew  they  were  such  and  who 
could  not  believe  that  the  grace  of  God  was  meant 
for  them.  Probably  his  greatest  sermons  were 
upon  this  general  topic. 

6.  General  View  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twen- 
tieth   Oentories:     Besides    the    revivals   of    the 
year    1800   and    the    years   immediately   follow- 
ing,   it    should    be    noted    that   the    period    of 
the    Unitarian    controversy   in    New 
1.  In       England  (1819  sqq.)  was  also  one  of 

GeneraL  revival.  During  the  first  thirty  years 
of  the  century  the  Presbyterians  in- 
creased fourfold  in  membership,  chiefly  by  revivals, 
the  Congregationalists  twofold,  the  Baptists  three- 
fold, and  the  Methodists  sevenfold.  In  the  six 
years  from  1826  to  1832  it  is  estimated  that  200,000 
people  united  with  the  leading  Evangelical  churches, 
of  whom  60,000  were  young  men.  The  financial 
panics  of  1837  and  1857  were  followed  by  revivals, 
the  latter  of  great  power.  The  Millerite  excite- 
ment of  1843  (see  Aoventists)  produced  a  reaction 
unfavorable  to  revivals.  But  after  1857,  for  two 
years  there  was  a  general  revival  all  over  the  coun- 
try, conducted  for  the  most  part  by  pastors  through 
their  regular  ministrations,  having  its  chief  expres- 
sion in  prayer-meetings,  which  brought  in  about 
300,000  into  the  churches.  The  period  of  the  Civil 
War  was  unfavorable  to  revivals;  and  it  was  not 
till  1874  that  the  current  was  reversed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  great  revivals  under  Moody,  Geoige 
Frederick  Pentecost  (q.v.),  and  others.  The  decade 
from  1870  to  1880  saw  an  increase  of  3,392,567  com- 
municants in  Evangelical  churches,  among  the  best 
in  the  history  of  American  Christianity.  Nothing 
is  more  remarkable  in  the  whole  history  than  the 
revivals  in  colleges.  Among  recent  prominent  re- 
vivalists are  to  be  mentioned  B.  Fay  Mills,  Sam 
Jones,  and  Sam  Small,  William  A.  Sunday,  R.  A. 
Torrey,  and  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  (qq.v.). 

F.  H.  Foster. 

In  the  perspective  of  revival  history  during  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  and  beginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  three  persons,  Benjamin  Fay  Mills, 
Reuben  Archer  Torrey,  and  J  Wilbur  Chapman 
(qq.v.),  all  clergymen,  appear  as  leaders  in  a  move- 
ment especially  noted  for  the  prominent  part  taken 
in  it  by  the  laity.  They  all  owe  their  stimulus  in 
their  special  work  to  Dwight  L.  Moody  (q.v.,  and 
see  above),  with  whom  they  were  early  brought 
into  close  touch.  They  borrowed  from  him  their 
message — plain.  Scriptural,  uigent,  made  effect- 
ive by  a  fiery  conviction,  feathered  by  anec- 
dote, incident,  and  experience,  and  unfettered  by 
labored  argumentation  or  the  embellishments  of 
rhetoric. 

The  first  of  these,  Benjamin  Fay  Mills  (q.v.),  was 
a  classmate  at  Lake  Forest  University,  lU.,  of 
Chapman,  with  whom  also  for  a  time  later  he  was 
associated  with  marked  success  in  revival  cam- 
paigns.    He  began  his  evangelistic  work   in  1886, 
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and  for  ten  years  continiied  in  it  uninterruptedly, 
visiting  many  of  the  principal  centers  of  population 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  His  main  and 
immediate  dependence  was  a  popular 
2.  Benjamin  address  to  the  masses  assembled,  in 
Fay  MUlo.  which  he  was  a  master;  but  back  of 
that.  Mills  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  have  *'  organized  success."  His  one 
outstanding  method  was  his  **  district  combination 
plan  "  by  which  cities  were  divided  into  sectionr. 
over  which  a  network  of  services  was  spread.  He 
was  systematic,  taking  time  and  pains  to  prepare 
by  arousing  interest,  enlisting  support,  and  form- 
ing and  multiplying  prayer-circles.  And  then  when 
the  blow  was  struck  in  his  Gospel  appeal  he  drew 
the  net  by  his  card-signing  device,  which  he  was 
the  first  to  introduce,  thereby  securing  immediate 
decision.  For  the  time  in  which  Benjamin  Fay 
Mills  gave  his  fine  talents  to  the  work  of  soul- 
saving,  few  men  have  been  more  honored  of 
God. 

Next  to  him,  an  evangelist  of  commanding  per- 
sonality is  Reuben  Archer  Torrey  (q.v.).  The  rise 
of  Torrey  goes  back  to  the  founding 
8-  .^^^"^  in  1889  at  Chicago  of  the  Moody  Bible 
Institute,  the  purpose  of  it  being  a 
thorough  and  practical  study  of  the 
English  Bible.  His  close,  personal  connection  with 
Moody  in  this  Bible  work  made  him,  like  Moody 
himself,  a  "  Bible-man."  Torrey  is  distinguished 
above  both  Mills  and  Chapman  by  a  thorough 
mastery  and  use  in  revival  work  of  the  Bible  in  the 
vernacular.  That  Bible  Institute,  under  Moody, 
Torrey,  and  others,  became  a  veritable  "  power- 
house "  in  the  great  World's  Fair  campaign  in 
Chicago  in  1893.  And  since  then,  out  from  its  Bible 
atmosphere  Torrey  himself  has  gone  forth  on  many 
a  revival  enterprise,  notably  in  the  instance  of  hb 
recent  English  mission  which  was  marked  by  such 
intense  interest,  not,  however,  without  much  antag- 
onism on  the  part  of  some  non-conforming  cleigy- 
men  who  took  exception  to  his  hyper-orthodoxy. 

But  the  foremost  of  the  three  named  is  J  Wilbur 
Chapman  (q.v.).  He  is  the  product  of  a  wider  en- 
vironment, and  therefore  reaches  out 
4.  J  Wilbur  in  influence  to  a  larger  periphery.  He 
Chapman,  was  early  associated  with  Moody  both 
as  vice-president  of  the  Bible  Insti- 
tute and  in  evangelistic  work.  His  pastorates  were 
a  gymnasium  where  he  was  put  in  training  for  the 
noblest  athletics,  that  of  bringing  sinners  to  God 
— in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  in  one  revival  he  har- 
vested more  than  100  souls,  including  some  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  city;  and  later  in  a  steady  re- 
vival fire,  gathering  in  more  than  500  converts  in 
five  years;  in  Philadelphia,  adding  1,100  to  the 
membership  of  the  chureh  in  three  years;  and  in 
New  York,  when  he  resigned  the  pastorate,  in  1902, 
to  become  head  of  the  Evangelistic  Commiittee  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

His  subsequent  record  is  brilliant.  His  famous 
Boston  campaign,  for  magnitude,  power,  and  per- 
manence of  results,  is  without  a  parallel  in  this 
coimtry.  Early  in  1910  he  returned  from  evangel- 
istic journey  around  the  world,  in  which  he  visited 
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eleven  countries,  spoke  in  sixty  cities — ^in  Australia, 
Chma,  Japan,  and  England.  Late  in  the  winter  of 
1910-11  he  resumed  work  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  period  of  Mills,  Torrey,  and  Chapman  has 
been  the  most  fruitful  in  the  history  of  revivals  in 
American  Christianity.  Those  named  have  had  as 
associates  and  imitators  men  like  A.  C.  Dixon,  H. 
M.  WTiarton,  Major  Whittle,  J.  Arthur  Smith,  and 
others;  and  so  their  methods  have  been  adopted  in 
many  places  with  greater  or  less  effect. 

S.  B.  Dunn. 

IV.  The  Welsh  Revival  of  1904-1906:   Wales  is 

well  known  as  the  land  of  revivals.    Owing  to  the 

intense  national  spirit  of  the  Welsh  people  these 

awakenings      possess      characteristics 

1.  The  which  distinguish  them  from  the  gen- 
Welsh  eral  religious  movements  of  Great 
People.      Britain  as  a  whole.    Through  the  long 

centuries  of  Saxon  domination  the  in- 
habitants of  Wales— who  number,  all  told,  less  than 
one-half  of  the  population  of  London — have  pre- 
served their  independence  in  language,  literature, 
and  national  consciousness.  A  fiery  and  imagina- 
tive race  of  mountaineers,  imbued  with  a  strong 
religious  spirit,  they  have  from  time  to  time  ex- 
perienced great  spiritual  upheavals  which  have 
proved  epochal  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  Thus  the 
revival  of  the  eighteenth  century  under  Daniel 
Rowlands  and  Howel  Harris  was  a  national  renais- 
sance which  liberated  the  forces  of  Christian  de- 
mocracy in  the  principality  and  introduced  a  new 
era  of  progress  and  education. 

The  religious  movement  known  as  **  The  Great 
Welsh  Revival  **  is  the  latest  and  most    widely 

known  of  these  national  awakenings. 

2.  The  This  revival  covers  a  period  of  two 
ReviTBl     years — ^from  the  early  part  of  1904  to 

Described,  the  beginning  of  1906.  During  that 
time  it  is  estimated  that  over  100,000 
professed  conversion.  Of  this  number  some  60,000 
can  be  aocotmted  for  as  being  in  1910  members  in 
good  standing  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Wales. 
The  inmiediate  ethical  results  of  the  movement 
were  remarkable.  A  great  wave  of  sobriety  over- 
swept  the  country  so  that  the  liquor  trade  suffered 
enormous  financial  losses;  the  decrease  in  criminal 
cases  was  no  less  remarkable;  hundreds  of  out- 
lawed debts  were  settled;  goods  stolen  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  before  were  returned  to  their  owners; 
a  phenomenal  increase  was  recorded  in  the  demand 
for  good  literature;  feuds  of  long  standing  were 
healed;  and  sectarianism,  a  great  curse  of  Welsh 
national  life,  was  softened  by  a  larger  charity  and 
a  deeper  consciousness  of  an  underlying  imity. 
The  movement  must  not  be  confused  with  the  or- 
ganized missions  that  were  held  about  this  time  in 
various  parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  genius  of  the 
Webdi  revival  was  quite  distinct  from  that  of  any 
of  these  missions.  It  was  spontaneous,  unconven- 
tional, and  without  oi^ganization  of  any  sort.  None 
of  its  "  leaders  "  was  over  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
none  was  a  great  preacher.  Most  of  the  workers 
were  from  the  humble  walks  of  life  and  were  com- 
paratively uneducated.  Some  of  the  most  success- 
ful were  young  girls,  imder  twenty,  who  assisted 
at  the  meetings  with  exhortation  and  song.  In 
X.— 2 


method — or  its  absence — the  services  have  been 
termed  a  triumph  for  Quakerism;  "  obedience  to 
the  Spirit "  was  the  only  condition  insisted  upon. 
Only  very  rarely  was  a  sermon  attempted;  the 
meetings  were  devoted  to  prayer,  song,  testimony, 
and  exhortation,  and  seldom  concluded  before  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning.  They  were  character- 
ized by  far  less  violent  demonstrations  than  previ- 
ous revivals  in  the  principality.  The  burden  of  the 
revival-message  was  the  love  of  God.  As  is  usually 
the  case  in  Wales,  there  were  many  apparently 
occult  phenomena — visions,  voices,  and  signs  in 
the  heavens  (see  §  6,  below). 

So  far  as  the  origin  of  the  movement  can  be 
traced  at  all,  it  appears  to  have  begun  in  Feb., 
1904,  in  New  Quay,  Carmarthenshire,  South  Wales. 
Revival  manifestations  were  first  noticed  in  the 
local  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church,  of 
3.  Its  which  Joseph  Jenkins  was  pastor. 
Origin.  Later,  a  convention  was  held  in  Blaen- 
anerch  where  there  were  many  indi- 
cations of  a  spiritual  awakening.  This  convention 
was  attended  by  a  young  man  who  was  to  I  e  known 
later  as  the  "  leader  "  of  the  revival — Evan  John 
Roberts,  at  that  time  a  candidate  for  the  Welsh 
Presbyterian  ministry  and  student  in  a  prepara- 
tory school  in  Newcastle  Emlyn,  South  Wales.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  revival  fiame  that 
had  been  flickering  obscurely  in  New  Quay  and 
other  places,  burst  forth  and  quickly  spread  over 
the  country,  sweeping  upward  from  the  South  to 
the  mountainous  extremities  of  northern  Wales 
and  subduing  all  before  it.  The  remarkable  scenes 
witnessed  were  reported  in  the  English  pruss  and 
presently  aroused  the  interest  of  the  entire  civil- 
ized world.  By  this  time  Evan  Roberts  had  be- 
come the  central  figure  of  the  awakening;  still,  to 
designate  him  the  "leader"  of  the  revival  is  to 
contradict  the  real  genius  of  the  movement,  which, 
throughout,  was  without  organization  or  executive 
direction.  The  revival  was  really  begun  before 
Roberts  started  upon  his  apostolate;  but  undoubt- 
edly he  became  the  chief  and  most  honored  repre- 
sentative of  the  movement. 

Evan  John  Roberts  was  bom  on  July  %,  1878. 

He  is  of  humble  parentage  and  is  the  ninth  of  a 

family  of  fourteen  children;  of  these,  two  sisters  are 

living  in  the  United  States.    His  birth- 

4.  Evan  place  is  Bwlchymynydd,  Loughor, 
John       South  Wales,  a  small  mining  town  of 

Roberts;  3,000  or  4,000  inhabitants.  He  was 
Early  Life,  brought  up  in  the  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodist  Church  (see  Presbyterians. 
TV.),  of  which  his  parents  are  members  and  which 
he  himself  joined  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  When 
eleven  years  old  Roberts  left  school  and  went  to 
work  as  door-boy  in  a  local  coal  mine  where  his 
father  also  labored.  Here  he  narrowly  escaped  death 
in  a  coal-truck  accident,  and,  later  on,  in  a  colliery 
explosion  A  third  narrow  escape  happened  toward 
the  end  of  the  revival  when,  a  few  yards  from  a  steep 
precipice,  he  was  thrown  from  a  carriage  drawn  by 
a  runaway  team.  At  twenty-four  Evan  Roberts  left 
the  mines  and  apprenticed  himself  to  the  trade  of 
his  uncle,  Evan  Edwards,  a  blacksmith.  A  year 
later  he  was  accepted  as  candidate  for  the  Welsh 
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Presbyterian  ministry  and  in  1904  entered  a  pre- 
paratory school  in  Newcastle  Emlyn,  South  Wales. 
Before  this  he  had  become  subject  to  mystical  expe- 
riences of  a  trance-like  nature.  He  devoted  many 
hours  each  day  to  prayer.  He  heard  "  voices  "  and 
saw  ''  visions  "  and  felt  himself  caught  up  above 
the  limitations  of  time  and  sense  into  the  inmiediate 
presence  of  God.  This  last  experience  came  to  him 
twice  a  day  at  regular  hours  and  continued  for  some 
time.  He  found  himself  unable  to  pursue  his  studies 
to  his  own  satisfaction  in  Newcastle  Elmlyn.  His 
text-books  would  seem,  as  he  has  expressed  it,  to 
be  aflame  in  his  hand,  and  he  would  be  seized  with 
violent  physical  pain  until  he  would  drop  the  book 
and  take  up  his  Bible.  His  friends  feared  for  his 
mental  condition.  On  Sept.  29,  1904,  in  Blaen- 
anerch  Calvinistic  Methodist  Chapel  he  passed 
through  a  spiritual  crisis,  in  which,  to  use  his  own 
words,  **  Living  Force  "  entered  him  with  almost 
physical  violence,  imparting  to  him  intense  joy, 
bodily  strength,  and  mental  illiunination,  as  wdl 
as  spiritual  earnestness  and  power. 

On  Oct.  31  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Loughor 

and  began  his  work  as  revivalist — first  among  his 

own  family  and  then  in  the  church  of  which  he  was 

a  member.    At  the  beginning  he  was 

5.  Work    regarded  with  suspicion  and  consid- 
in  the      ered  demented,  but  the  power  of  his 

RevivaL  meetings  was  irresistible  and  he  quickly 
became  a  national  figure  as  the  torch- 
bearer  of  the  revival.  In  his  meetings  he  confined 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  Welsh  language. 
He  sometimes  gave  addresses  of  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  half  in  duration,  but  usually  he  spoke  for 
less  than  ten  minutes  at  a  time.  His  style  was  pithy 
and  epigrammatic,  abounding  in  quaint  metaphor 
and  homely  illustration.  He  was  ready-witted  and 
often  in  the  meetings  indulged  in  dialogue  and  quick 
repartee.  He  is  possessed  of  clairvoyant  and  clair- 
audient  powers,  and  occasionally  these  were  exer- 
cised in  the  meetings.  Toward  the  close  of  the  re- 
vival he  cloistered  himself  in  the  home  of  a  friend 
and  observed  a  seven-days'  silence,  shutting  himself 
away  from  the  outside  world,  and  refusing  to  com- 
mimicate  with  any  one  except  by  writing.  This  he 
did,  as  he  believed,  in  obedience  to  the  divine  voice. 
He  emerged  from  this  strange  experience  much 
stronger  physically  and  in  a  state  of  great  mental 
and  spiritual  exaltation.  His  only  mission  outside 
Wales  was  in  Liverpool  (where  he  was  accorded  a 
public  banquet  by  the  lord  mayor,  Apr.  7,  1905). 
In  this  mission  he  addressed  himself  mainly  to  the 
Welsh  people  and  rarely  spoke  in  English.  When 
in  Liverpool,  in  order  to  silence  adverse  criticism 
which  had  raised  the  question  of  his  sanity,  he  was 
examined  by  five  English  specialists  who  issued  a 
certificate  of  his  mental  soundness.  In  1906,  at  the 
end  of  the  revival,  Roberts  suffered  a  severe  nerv- 
ous collapse.  He  passed  into  retirement  in  the  home 
of  friends  residing  in  Leicestershire,  England,  where, 
until  Nov.,  1910,  he  remained  in  comparative  se- 
clusion. His  health  has  improved.  From  his  re- 
tirement he  has  written  one  or  two  articles  for  the 
religious  press,  but  they  lack  the  brilliance  of  his 
extempore  revival  addresses.  He  is  a  good  musician 
and  a  poet  of  some  ability.    Before  the  revival  he 


acquired  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin  and  took  up  as  a  diversion  the  study  of  as- 
tronomy and  some  of  the  occult  sciences. 

The  religious  awakening  has  brought  about  in 
Wales  a  quickening  of  national  spirit  which  is  seek- 
ing expression  in  progressive  legislation  and  general 
reform,  and  in  this  way  it  is  still  fulfilling  itself. 
It  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  movement 
for  the  political  independence  of  Wales — ^the  grant- 
ing of  a  measure  of  autonomy  by  which  the  idealism 
of  Welsh  democracy  can  be  given  an  adequate  organ 
of  expression. 

Concerning  the  so-called  occult  phenomena  ot 
the  revival  much  could  be  written.  In  almost  every 
village  within  the  revival  zone  testimony  was  given 
to  the  experience  of  mysterious  psychical  experi- 
ences.   In  Evan  Roberts  himself,  the 

6.  Occult  occult  faculties  are  strongly  developed 
Phenomena,  (see  §  4  above).  He  is  (or  was)  subject 
to  trance-like  ecstasies.  He  claimed  to 
be  able  to  hear  the  prayers  offered  for  him  in  far- 
distant  places;  he  was  quick  to  detect  any  spirit 
of  opposition  or  skepticism  in  his  meetings  and  to 
trace  it  to  its  source;  he  was  continually  hearing 
"  voices  "  and  seeing  visions.  It  must  be  added 
that  in  these  matters  the  self-restraint  of  the  re- 
vivalist was  as  remarkable  as  the  experiences 
themselves.  They  came  to  him  imsought  and  were 
consistently  subordinated  to  his  Evangelical  mes- 
sage. The  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis  in  his  chronicles 
of  the  awakening  {With  Christ  among  the  Miners, 
London,  1906)  narrates  many  instances  of  signs 
and  visions,  the  most  noteworthy  being  the  case 
of  Mrs.  Jones,  a  peasant  woman  of  Egryn,  Meri- 
onethshire, whose  evangelistic  work  during  the  re- 
vival was  laigely  influenced  by  the  appearance  of 
phenomenal  hghts  (a  record  of  her  experiences  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  British  Pl^- 
chical  Research  Society  for  Dec.,  1905).  Mr.  Lewis 
thus  describes  his  meeting  with  her:  "  She  made  no 
reference  to  the  signs  until  my  friend  and  I  asked 
her.  She  answered  us  simply  as  if  she  were  speak- 
ing about  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  that  she  had  seen, 
almost  from  the  first,  each  evening  a  fire  or  li^t 
between  her  and  the  hills  which  rise  from  the  marshy 
shore — a  quickly  vibrating  light,  *  as  though  full  ci 
eyes,'  so  another  described  it.  It  had  revealed  to 
her  what  to  expect  at  the  meetings?  Yes,  without 
fail.  One  evening  she  had  interpreted  the  sign  to 
mean  four  converts.  But  only  three  responded 
when  the  test  was  made  in  the  crowded  little  chapeL 
'  But  there  must  be  four,'  she  said.  No,  there  could 
not  be;  all  the  rest,  except  the  three  who  had  de- 
clared themselves  that  night,  were  already  members. 
'  But  there  ought  to  be  four  to-night,'  she  repeated. 
No  fourth  could  be  found,  imtil  the  door  of  the  little 
vestibule  was  opened  and  one  stood  there  halting 
between  two  opinions.  The  opening  of  the  door 
and  a  kindly  word  of  invitation  brought  the  in- 
quirer inside.  And  the  four  was  completed.  She 
had  seen  the  light  hovering  over  some  houses  on 
the  hilltops;  she  was  puzzled,  for  she  thought  there 
was  no  one  in  those  houses  unconverted,  or  at  least 
out  of  chiu^ch  membership.  But  one  day  she  was 
told  by  the  Wesleyan  minister  at  Barmouth  and 
another  friend  who  visited  her,  that  there  was  one 
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old  woman  in  one  of  the  houses,  not  now  on  Christ's 
side.  *  Ah,  that  must  be  it/  she  said.  The  two 
friends  went  up— foimd  the  woman  in  concern  for  her 
soul.  Mrs.  Jones  herself  visited  her;  she  became  one 
of  the  fifty-one  [converts]  in  that  marvelous  fort- 
night. 

''  She  had  visited  several  villages  near  her  home 
during  the  dark  nights.  The  li^t,  she  said,  had 
frequently  accompanied  her — not  a  terrifying  light, 
but  gentle  and  calm,  just  showing  her  way  as  she 
walked."  "The  problem,"  concludes  Mr.  Lewis, 
"  still  remains  unsolved.  But  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  of  the  appearance  of  these  lights,  at 
the  time  and  place.  Afterward  they  grew,  no  doubt, 
into  a  sort  of  foolish  cult.  Some,  from  mischief, 
made  lights  appear  where  Mrs.  Jones  went  to  con- 
duct missions;  at  other  times  natural  lights  were 
taken  to  be  extraordinary.  But  the  earlier  phe- 
nomena stand  by  themselves — ^possibly  natural, 
but  in  any  case  abnormal.  There  still  remain  to  be 
explained  their  association  with  her  movements 
and  their  alleged  clairvoyant  signs." 

It  must  be  said  that  these  phenomena  have  in 
some  quarters  been  exaggerated  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  importance  in  the  revival.  The 
part  that  they  played  was  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant. GWILTM  OSWAU)  GhIFFITH. 

V.  The  Roman  Catholic  Mission:    "  Mission  "  is 
a  term  applied  by  Roman  Catholics  to  efforts  which 
are  the  equivalent  of  the   Protestant  "  revival," 
consisting  of  efforts  directed  to  reclaiming  those 
within  the  territory  of  the  Church  who  have  been 
estranged  from  religious  observances.   There  was  no 
need  for  this  sort  of  work  until,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  as  the  state  religion,  laige  num- 
bers ci  pagans  came  in,  and,  with  the  conversion  of 
the  Teutonic  races,  the  Chiu^ch  was  further  increased 
by  multitudes  who  were  only  superficially  affected 
1^  the  Christian  spirit.    The  earlier  penitential  in- 
stitutions no  longer  sufficed.    When,  in  1215,  the 
duty  of  confession  was  made  \miver^,  the  idea  of 
legal  satisfaction,  made  prominent  by  the  hierarch- 
ical tendency,  was  a  hindrance  to  real  pastoral  work, 
and  neither  the  monks  nor  even  the  friars  foimd  the 
right  road  to  successful  pastoral  influence.    Only 
smaO  communities,  like  the  Brothers  of  the  Com- 
mon Life  (see  Common  Life,  Brethren  of  the)  at 
the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  devoted  themselves  with 
teal  thoroug^ess  and  love  to  the  cultivation  of  an 
inner  spirit  of  Christian  piety.   It  was  the  Reforma- 
tion which  stirred  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
TTiifclrft  strong  efforts  to  confirm  the  wavering  and  re- 
claiin  the  wanderers.    The  Jesuits  (q.v.)  were  the 
most  sealous  instruments  of  this  movement  for  res- 
toration among  the  upper  classes,  and  the  Capu- 
fthiTiM  (q.v.)  among  the  lower.    The  movement  first 
gained  strength  in  France,  where  the  bishops  had 
kept  up  a  tradition  of  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  spiritual  state  of  their  dioceses.    It  was  fur- 
thered by  Vincent  de  Paul,  who,  in  1616,  began  his 
woik  in  behalf  of  the  galley-slaves,  and  at  Folleville 
in  the  next  year  preached  the  desirability  of  general 
confession  with  such  fervor  that  he  was  obliged  to 
caD  in  the  Jesuits  from  Amiens  to  help  him  with  the 
crowds  who  came.    Ultimately  he  founded  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Mission,  or  Lasarist  order  (see 


Lararibtb),  to  promote  not  only  education  and 
missions  among  the  heathen  but  also  similar  efforts 
in  Christian  lands.  A  new  impulse  was  given  by  the 
congregation  of  mission-priests  founded  in  1815  by 
the  Abb6  Legris-Duval,  expressly  devoted  to  this 
particular  work.  After  the  upheaval  of  1848  the 
German  episcopate  made  frequent  use  of  missions  to 
reclaim  the  estranged  masses;  they  were  usually 
preached  by  Jesuits  and  Redemptorists  (qq.v.), 
sometimes  by  Capuchins  and  Franciscans  (qq.v.), 
and  by  the  two  latter  orders  from  1872  to  1894, 
when  the  two  former  were  excluded  from  the  Em- 
pire. [In  the  United  States  missions  have  become 
a  regular  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  machinery,  held 
at  intervals  in  most  of  the  laiger  parishes,  by  Jesu- 
its, Augustinians,  Dominicans,  Passionists,  Paul- 
ists  (qq.v.),  and  other  orders.]  They  last  two  or 
three  weeks,  after  careful  preparation  of  the  ground 
by  the  parochial  cleigy,  and  consist  laigely  of  fre- 
quent stirring  sermons  on  sin,  repentance,  judgment, 
and  Christian  duties,  leading  to  the  reception  of  the 
sacraments  of  penance  and  communion,  and  closing 
with  the  solemn  renewal  of  the  baptiinnal  vow  by 
the  whole  congregation.  There  can  be  no  difference 
of  view  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
as  to  the  duty  of  the  Chiu^ch  to  preach  the  Gospel 
not  only  to  the  heathen  but  also  to  lukewarm  and 
nominal  Christians.  But  there  may  well  be  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  this  rapid  succession  of  exciting 
sermons,  accompanied  by  appeals  to  the  emotions 
in  external  wbjs,  is  really  calculated  to  produce 
lasting  fruits  rather  than  simply  to  bring  the 
people  into  obedience  to  ecclesiastical  precepts, 
especially  confession.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
constant  striving  after  effect,  the  rhetorical  decla- 
mation, the  exaggerated  pictiu'es  drawn  of  the  evils 
and  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  the  appeal  to  fear 
can  well  be  productive  of  real  moral  renewal. 

(D.  SxEITZf.) 
Bxbuoobapht:  To  be  taken  into  account  are  (1)  the  arti- 
cles in  this  work  on  the  men  named  as  revivaliets  in  the 
text,  espedally  thoee  of  Edwards,  Lyman  Beecher,  IVIer, 
Finney,  Spring,  Taylor,  Wesley,  Whitefield,  Moody.  Toi^ 
r^,  and  others;  (2)  the  works  by  those  men  which  deal 
with  the  subject  (e.g.,  Edwards*  Thouohta  eoncemino  the 
Present  Revival  of  Rdigion,  and  Narrative  of  the  Work  of 
Ood  in  Northampion);  and  (3)  liie  literature  under  the  ai^ 
tides  on  these  men,  which  often  discusses  the  revival  activi- 
ties of  the  subjects. 

Treatises  on  the  general  history  of  revivals  are:  W.  B. 
Sprague,  Lecturee  on  RevivaU  of  Religion,  New  York,  1833; 
C.  Q.  Finney,  Lectures  on  RevivaU  of  Rdigion,  Boston* 
1835,  new  ed.,  London,  1910;  J.  Gillies.  Hietorical  Collec 
tione  Rdating  to  Remarkable  Periode  of  Success  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Preface  hy  H.  Bonar,  London,  1845;  B.  Tyler,  New 
England  Revivals,  as  they  Ezisted  at  the  Close  of  the  18th 
and  the  Beginning  of  the  19th  Centuries,  Boston,  1846;  E. 
Porter,  Letters  on  the  Religious  Revivals  which  Prevailed 
about  the  Beginning  of  the  Present  Century,  Boston,  1858; 
H.  Humphrey,  Revival  Sketches  and  Manual,  New  York, 
1850;  W.  Gibson,  The  Year  of  Grace:  a  Hist,  of  the  Re- 
vival in  Ireland,  1869  A.D.,  Boston,  1860;  J.  H.  Vincent. 
Hist,  of  the  Camp  Meeting  and  Grounds  at  Wesleyan  Grove, 
Boston,  1869;  Mrs.  M.  N.  Van  Cott,  The  Harvest  and  the 
Reaper:  Reminiscences  of  Revival  Work,  New  York,  1876; 
C.  L.  Thompson,  Times  of  Refreshing:  Hist,  of  American 
Revivals,  Chicago,  1877;  W.  W.  Bennett,  Narrative  of  the 
Great  Revival  in  the  Southern  Armies  during  the  Civil  War, 
Philadelphia,  1877;  J.  Porter,  Revivals  of  Religion,  New 
York,  1878:  8.  C.  Swallow.  Camp  Meetings:  their  Origin, 
Hist.,  and  Utaity;  also  their  Perversion,  New  York,  1878; 
H.  Bushnell,  Building  Eras  in  Religion,  New  York.  1881; 
G.  F.  Jones,  From  the  ForeeasUe  to  the  Pulpit;  fifty  Yean 
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among  Sailors;  corUaining  an  Account  of  a  wonderful  Re- 
vival upon  the  Sea;  vnUi  an  Introduction  by  W.  P.  Strick- 
land, New  York.  1884;  S.  B.  Halliday  and  D.  8.  Grecory. 
The  Church  in  America  and  its  Baptienu  of  Fire,  Lon- 
don and  Toronto,  1896;  A.  Sims,  Remarkable  Narratives, 
or  Records  of  Powerful  Revivals,  Kingston,  Ont.,  1896; 
H.  Johnson,  Stories  of  Great  Revivals,  London,  1900;  A. 
T.  Pienson,  Forward  Movements  of  the  Last  Half  Century, 
New  York,  1900;  G.  C.  Morgan,  Evangelism:  a  Study  of 
Need  and  Opportunity,  London,  1904;  W.  A.  Candler, 
Great  Revivals  and  the  Great  Republic,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1904; 
F.  G.  Beardsley.  Hist,  of  American  Revivals,  New  York, 
1904;  J.  Page,  Great  Evangelic  and  how  God  has  used 
them,  London,  1905;  J.  Bums,  Revivals;  their  Laws  and 
Leaders,  London,  1909. 

On  the  '*  Great  Awakening  '*  consult:  J.  Tracy,  The 
Great  Awakening:  a  Hist,  of  the  Revival  of  Religion  in  the 
Time  of  Edwards  and  Whitefield,  Boston,  1842  (a  classic); 
E.  P.  Hood,  Vignettes  of  the  Great  Revival  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury, London,  1880,  reissued  With  a  supplemental  De- 
scription of  the  Revival  in  America,  Philadelphia,  1882; 
J.  H.  Overton,  Evangelical  Revival  in  the  18th  Century, 
New  York,  1886. 

On  special  recent  revivals:  D.  L.  Moody  and  I.  D. 
Sankey,  Narrative  of  Labors  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
unth  Addresses  and  Lectures,  New  York,  1875;  R.  W.  Clark, 
The  Work  of  God  in  Great  Britain  under  Messrs.  Moody 
and  Sankey  in  1873-76,  New  York,  1875;  Christian  Con- 
vention of  the  Northwest.  .  .  .  Union  Revival  Meetings  con- 
ducted by  B.  F.  Mills  and  J.  W.  Cfiapman,  Minneapolis, 
1893;  R.  Harknees,  With  the  Torrey- Alexander  Mission 
round  the  World,  London,  1904;  J.  K.  Maclean,  Triumphant 
Evangelism:  the  three  Years'  Missions  of  Torrey  and  Alex- 
ander in  Great  Britain,  London,  1905;  G.  T.  B.  Davis, 
Torrey  and  Alexander;  the  Story  of  a  World-wide  Revival, 
London,  1905;  T.  R.  Williams,  The  True  Revival  versus 
Torreyism,  London,  1905. 

On  the  Welsh  revival:  W.  T.  Stead,  The  Coming  Re- 
vijcd.  What  I  have  seen  and  hope  to  see,  London,  1905; 
idem.  The  Revival  in  the  West,  ib.  1905;  Awstin  (pseud.). 
The  Religious  Revival  in  Wales.  1904,  Cardiflf,  1905;  I.  W. 
Charlton.  The  Revival  in  Wales,  London,  1905;  J.  P. 
Lewis,  The  Awakening  in  Wales  arid  Some  of  the  Hidden 
Springs,  London,  1905;  H.  Elvet  Lewis,  With  Christ  among 
the  Miners,  ib.,  1907;  J.  V.  Morgan,  The  Welsh  Religious 
Revival  1904-06;  a  Retrospect  and  a  Criticism,  London, 
1909;  The  Welsh  Revival,  in  Cambridge  Modem  History,  vi. 
81  sqq..  New  York,  1909. 

On  the  psychology  of  revivals:  E.  D.  Starbuck,  Psy- 
chology of  Religion;  an  empirical  Study  of  the  Growth  of 
religious  Consciousness,  New  York,  1899;  G.  A.  Coe,  Spir- 
itual Life,  Studies  in  the  Science  of  Religion,  New  York, 
1900;  W.  James,  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  New 
York,  1902;  F.  M.  Davenport,  Primitive  Traits  in  Relig- 
ious Revivals,  New  York,  1905;  Henke,  in  AJT,  1909,  pp. 
193  sqq. 

On  the  theory  and  practise  consult:  J.  W.  Alexander, 
The  Revival  and  its  Lessons,  New  York,  1861;  L.  T.  Town- 
send,  The  Supernatural  Factor  in  Rdigious  Revivals,  Bos- 
ton, 1877;  W.  W.  Newell,  Revivals:  how  and  when,  New 
York,  1882;  W.  P.  Doe,  editor.  Revivals;  how  to  promote 
them.  New  York,  1884;  G.  W.  Hervey,  Manual  of  Re- 
vivals, New  York,  1884;  J.  O.  Peck,  The  Revival  and  the 
Pastor,  New  York,  1894;  J.  E.  W.  Dit<jhfield,  Fishers  of 
Men,  or  how  to  win  the  Men,  London,  1899;  J.  W.  Chap- 
man, Revivals  and  Mittsions,  New  York,  1900;  idem,  Pres- 
ent-Day  Evangelism,  ib.,  1903;  J.  P.  Brushingham,  Catching 
Men:  Studies  in  vital  Evangelism,  Cincinnati,  1906;  R.  A. 
Torrey,  How  to  Conduct  and  Promote  a  Successful  Revival, 
Chicago,  1906;  J.  V.  Coombs,  Christian  Evangelism,  Cin- 
cinnati, 1907;  C.  LeR.  Goodell,  Pastoral  and  Personal 
Evangelism,  New  York,  1907;  W.  Hamilton,  Sane  Evangel- 
ism, Philadelphia,  1909;  J.  Bums.  Revivals,  their  Laws 
and  Leaders,  London,  1909;  O.  O.  Green,  Normal  Evangel- 
ism, New  York,  1910. 

REWARD:  That  which  is  given  in  recognition 
of  merit  or  work  performed,  or  in  requital  of  good 
or  evil.  The  Bible  frequently  employs  the  concep- 
tion of  reward  to  express  the  certainty  that  God 
guarantees  the  ultimate  success  and  happiness  of 
those  who  obey  his  law.    Such  expressions,  how- 


ever, raise  two  serious  questions:  Does  not  the 
promise  of  a  reward  vitiate  the  motive  of  ethical 
conduct  by  introducing  into  it  an  egoistic  element, 
and  does  it  not  contradict  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
through  God's  grace  as  taught  by  Paul? 

On  closer  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  both 
questions  can  be  answered  in  the  negative.  In 
private  life  reward  is  an  economic  conception,  repre- 
senting proportionate  compensation  for  work  accom- 
plished. Here  the  reward  is  usually  the  sole  mo- 
tive for  action.  In  pubUc  life  the  case  may  be  quite 
different.  Here  altruistic  motives  come  into  play, 
and  reward,  in  the  sense  of  remuneration,  may 
cease  to  form  a  motive  for  action,  since  the  service 
rendered,  the  good  done  the  community,  may  be 
its  own  reward.  However,  the  public  official  who 
neglects  his  private  affairs  to  serve  the  community 
may  reasonably  expect  to  be  provided  for.  Simi- 
larly the  Christian  in  the  service  of  God.  Since  his 
work  in  the  moral  vineyard  leaves  mere  personal 
interest  out  of  account,  it,  too,  can  be  regarded  as  a 
service  rendered  to  the  commimity,  or  to  the  di- 
vine power  that  presides  over  the  moral  order;  and 
it  carries  with  it  naturally  the  expectation  of  rec- 
ompense for  the  personal  sacrifice  entailed.  Here 
there  is  no  thought  of  an  equivalent  for  service 
rendered,  as  in  the  case  of  a  laborer  in  private  life, 
for  the  reward  has  not  been  the  sole  motive  to  ac- 
tion. If  reward  be  taken  in  the  strictest  sense,  it  is 
clear  that  no  one  can  make  demand  of  God  for  rec- 
ompense. The  expectation  of  a  reward,  therefore, 
becomes  a  matter  of  faith,  and  the  reward  itself  a 
matter  of  grace.  In  the  last  analysis  human  service 
itself  is  a  gift  of  grace,  since  it  is  accomplished 
through  the  spirit  of  God  (Phil.  i.  6,  ii.  13).  In  this 
view  the  objections  urged  by  many  modem  ethical 
writers  (most  strongly  by  Eduard  von  Hartmann 
and  Nietzsche,  qq.v.)  against  reward  as  a  motive 
become  irrelevant.  Both  Jesus  and  Paul  taught  ex- 
pressly that  the  Christian-ethical  life  does  not  spring 
from  any  thought  of  reward,  but  from  the  grace  of 
God  in  us  and  from  the  love  toward  God  and  our 
neighbors  which  it  awakens.  In  the  New  Testament 
the  conception  of  reward  is  not  employed  as  a  motive 
for  conversion,  but  as  an  encouragement  to  per- 
severance in  the  Christian  life;  and  in  the  religious 
view  of  the  world  it  serves  to  express  the  certainty 
that  the  moral  order  is  not  merely  a  human  but  a 
divine  affair. 

The  idea  that  God  not  only  gives  the  law  but 
also  sees  to  its  fulfilment  is  inseparable  from  the 
religious  view  of  the  world.  According  to  the  proph- 
ets it  is  an  inviolable  rule  that  the  righteous  are  re- 
warded and  the  wicked  punished  (Isa.  iii.  10-11; 
Amos  V.  14-27;  Hos.  iv.  1-3).  A  decision  between 
obedience  and  disobedience  toward  God  is  a  choice 
between  blessing  and  curse,  between  life  and  death 
(Deut.  xxviii.  1-68,  xxx.  15-20;  Lev.  xxvi.  3-45; 
Josh,  xxiii.  14-16).  In  numerous  sajdngs  and  para- 
bles Jesus  promises  the  goods  of  Ids  kingdom,  or 
eternal  life,  as  the  reward  of  his  disciples  (Matt.  v. 
2-10,  xix.  29,  xxiv.  45-51,  xxv.  34-46;  Luke  vi. 
22-35,  xii.  33-44,  xiv.  12-14);  but  it  is  clear  that 
he  did  not  make  the  expectation  of  reward  the  chief 
motive  of  Christian  life.  In  fact,  the  man  who  seeks 
to  gain  the  reward  by  his  own  efforts  forfeits  it 
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(cf.  Biatt.  vi.  1-6,  16,  xviij.  1-4;  Mark  viii.  35). 
It  is  duty  done  without  expectation  of  reward  that 
is  lewarded  (c(.  Luke  zvii.  ID).  In  the  writings  of 
Paul  the  idea  of  reward  la  subordinated  to  the  doc- 
ttine  of  salvation  by  gntce.  Eternal  life  is  a  gift 
of  God  (Rom.  vi.  23),  which  can  not  be  demanded 
as  a  ri^t  (cf .  Rmn.  iv.  4-fi) ;  and  the  basis  of  eth- 
ical coaduct  is  not  the  hope  of  reward,  but  a  real- 
iiatioD  erf  the  mercy  of  God  (Rom.  xii.  1),  love 
toward  Christ  and  a  desire  to  obey  him  (II  Cor. 
viii.  8,  X.  5-7),  and  the  desire  to  live  in  the  spirit 
(Gal.  V.  25;  Bom.  viii.  13-17).  While  Paul  does 
not  always  reconcile  the  idea  of  reward  with  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace,  on  the  whole  lie 
teaches  that  any  divine  requital  of  human  activity 
is  a  manifestation  of  grace ;  and  that  such  activity 
itflelf  can  not  be  dissolved  into  a  series  of  separate 
deeds  meriting  reward.  Rather,  Christian  conduct 
presents  itself  as  a  uniform  manifestation  of  faith 
woridng  itself  out  ethically. 

The  Bibhcal  coDceptiou  of  reward  has  been  ex- 
plained away  in  mysticism,  which  sees  in  it  a  relic 
of  egoism;  or  it  has  been  rejected  in  non-religious 
systems  of  etliics,  which,  regarding  ethical  conduct 
Bs  a  human  affair,  find  that  the  idea  of  an  eternal 
reward  obecutes  ethical  insight;  or  it  has  been 
coarsened  and  formalised  in  legal  conceptions  ol 
religion,  where  the  basiB  of  Christian-ethical  con- 
duct is  laid  in  arbitrary  statutes.  Eere  the 
striving  for  a  reward,  which  was  only  an  acces- 
sory motive  in  the  Biblical  view,  becomes  the  chief 

From  the  view  of  Augustine  that  to  cling  to  God 
is  both  virtue  and  the  reward  of  virtue  (Bpitt.,  civ. 
12)  was  developed  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  mystical 
love  of  God  in  which  the  self  is  forgotten.  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux  gave  this  mysticism  its  classic  expres- 
sion in  his  doctrine  of  the  four  gradations  of  love. 
It  may  be  added  that  Melanchthon,  in  the  "  Apol- 
ogy "  of  the  Augsbuig  Confession  (CR,  xxvii.  275 
aqq.),  opposes  the  obecuting  of  the  Pauline  doc- 
trine of  grace  by  the  conception  of  reward.  Simi- 
larly, the  Council  of  Trent  {Saaim  VI.,  cap.  xi.) 
characterised  the  expectation  of  an  eternal  reward 
as  a  auhaidiary  motive  bedde  the  chief  motive,  vii., 
the  ^orification  of  God,  though  Canon  XXXI. 
seems  to  make  expectation  of  reward  alone  a  suffi- 
cient motive  (Schaff,  Cruda,  ii.  117).  While  in 
modem  philosophical  ethics  reward  as  a  motive  has 
been  severely  criticised  and  generally  rejected,  it 
may  be  said  that  any  crystem  of  ethics  which  re- 
jects the  idea  of  an  ultimate  divine  recompense  is 
irtcomplete,  in  that  it  n^ects  to  emphasize  the 
dominant  position  of  the  good  in  the  world. 

(0.  Kirn.) 
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mekter.  Die iinitMtan<n(IicA(LeA»K»>iLDAn.Bi]le,  1880; 
W.  O.  T.  Sfaedd.  Doomatie  Tluolom.  i-  309.  New  York, 
I8M:  B.  ScbkdU.  in  TSK.  1890,  ISH;  A.  Junclter.  Du 
IdnBUtdit  UatiraHon  du  W^Uitt  im  CAruUnlAun.  Halle. 
I8S1:  H.  p.  Liddon.  S«™otu  on  Some  WortU  of  ChriM. 
Ixudoo.  1892:  B.  H.  Wendt.  Z)ve  Lehre  Jau.  pp.  ISO 
■qq.,  Zd  ed..  OCttincen,  1901.  En|.  Iniul.  or  lat  ed..  Tlu 
T*acln<ie  of  Jttut.  2  voli..  London.  1892:  E.  Ehrfasrdt. 
Dtr  OnnulcAanuUcr  dcr  Bl^it  j€ru.  Freiburi.  18BE:  K. 
Tbkate,    Dit  nUliiAe   Trubtraft  dn   OlaiAnu.    Leiiwc, 


ItitamaUiicht  Elhik.  KOaisBbeiB,  1899:  H,  Cramer,  Di* 
patiliniiAe  SoMfertinunetlthTt,  pp.  369-388.  GaWnloh, 
1900;  C.  A.  Briftgs,  Bthicai  TtachinQ  of  Jaut,  pp.  200, 
240,  New  York,  1904;  DCO,  ii.  628, 

RETHOLDS,  ren'els,  EDWARD;  Church  of  Eng- 
land bishop;  b.  at  Southampton  Nov.,  1599;  d.  at 
Norwich  Jan.  16,  1676.  He  was  educated  at  Mer- 
ton  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1618;  fellow,  1620; 
M.A.,  1624;  D.D.,  1648);  became  preacher  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1622  and  served  as  royal  chaplain; 
became  vicar  of  All  Saints,  Northamptonshire,  1628, 
and  rector  of  Bramston,  1631.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  he  was  a  moderate  Anghcan, 
was  a  member  of  the  Weatrainster  Assembly,  1643, 
but  did  not  take  the  covenant  till  1644.  He  was 
one  of  the  committee  of  twenty-two  to  examine 
and  approve  ministers,  was  vicar  of  St.  Lawrence 
Jewjy,  London,  1645-62;  dean  of  Christ  Church, 
1&4S~50  and  again  in  1659;  was  chosen  vice-chan- 
cellor in  1648,  but  ejected  from  Christ  Church  in 
1S59  for  not  taking  the  "engagement."  At  the 
Restoration  Reynolds  conformed,  was  made  war- 
den of  Herton  College  and  canon  of  Worcester  in 
1660,  and  bishop  of  Norwich  in  1661.  In  the  same 
year  he  took  part  in  the  Savoy  Conference  (q.v.). 

He  carried  his  Puritanic  principles  into  practise 
even  while  a  bishop,  and  lived  only  for  bis  diocese. 
His  Workt  were  first  collected  and  published  in 
1658;  best  edition,  with  Life,  by  A.  Chalmers, 
6  vols.  (London,  1826). 

BiBuoanAPHT:  Beeidee  tbe  Lift  by  A.  Chalmen.  ut  eup., 
ooniult:  A.  k  Wood,  Alkma  Oxmimtet,  ed.  P.  Blisa.  iii. 
1083.  Bud  Fiuli  Oxoniema.  ii.  115.  129.  355.  4  vali..  Lon- 
don. IB13-20:  DNB.  xlviii.  40-41. 

REYNOLDS,  HEHRY  ROBERT:  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  RjDrasey  (7  m.  n.w.  of  Southampton), 
Hampshire,  England,  Feb.  26,  1825;  d.  at  Brox- 
boume  (16  m.  n.n.e.  of  London),  Hertfordshire, 
Sept.  10,  1896.  He  was  educated  at  Coward  Col- 
lege and  University  College,  London  (B.A.,  1848); 
became  pastor  at  Halsted,  Essex,  1846;  at  Leeds, 
1849;  president  of  Count«ss  of  Huntingdon's  Col- 
lege, Chesbunt,  Herts,  1860,  from  which  he  retired 
in  1894.  He  was  author  of  Beginningt  of  the  Di- 
vine Life  (London,  1859);  Notes  of  the  Christian 
L»/e  (1865);  Joftn (Ae  fiap(i*(, Congregational  Union 
lectures  for  1874  (1874) ;  PhUotophy  of  Prayer,  and 
other  Essays  (1881);  commentary  on  Hoiea  and 
Amos  (1884),  in  C.  J.  Ellicott's  Old-Te^ament  Com- 
merdary  (1882-84);  of  expodtion,  commentary,  and 
introduction  to  the  Goipei  of  John  (1887-88;  in  the 
Pulpit  Commentary);  Athanasius:  his  lAfe  and  Life 
Werrk  (1889);  Light  and  Peace.  Sermone  and  Ad- 
dresses (1892);  Mid  Lamps  of  the  Temple,  and  olher 
Addresses  to  Young  Men  (1895).  He  was  also  Joint 
edit^ir  and  compiler  of  Ps^ms,  Hymns,  and  Passages 
of  Scripture  for  Christian  Worship  (1853);  editor 
of  Ecdesia:  Church  Problems,  2  series  (1870-71); 
Athanasiua  118&9);  and  was  coeditor  Ol  tba  British 
Quarterly  fletnew  (1866-74),  and  of  The  EvangdiaU 
Magazine  (1S77-K3). 

Bibuooiupbt;  A  memoir  is  pceflxed  to  one  of  hie  publica- 
tions not  named  above,  Wlm  taj/  u'  tlial  I  am.  London, 
1890:  H-  It  Rripioldt,  Hii  Life  and  LtOm,  ed.  by  his  ■■- 
ters,  ib.  1S98. 
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REYNOLDS  (RAINOLDS),  JOHN:  Puritan  di- 
vine; b.  at  Pinhoe  (4  m.  n.e.  of  Exeter),  Devon- 
shire, 1549;  d.  at  Oxfoid  May  21,  1607.  He  prob- 
ably entered  Merton  Ck)llege,  Oxford,  but  in  1563 
received  a  scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi  (probation- 
ary fellow,  1566;  full  fellow,  and  B.A.,  1568);  he 
there  became  tutor  to  Richard  Hooker  (q.v.),  Greek 
reader  (an  important  office),  1572-73-78;  resigned 
his  fellowship  in  1586;  was  then  appointed  to  a 
temporary  lectureship;  became  dean  of  Lincoln, 
1593;  and  president  of  Corpus  Christi,  1598.  He 
was  one  of  four  Puritan  representatives  (and  the 
chief  one)  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  (q.v.), 
at  which  he  is  credited  with  suggesting  to  King 
James  the  desirability  of  a  new  translation  of  the 
Bible  (see  Bible  Versions,  B,  IV.,  6).  Of  this 
work  he  was  made  a  participant,  being  one  of  the 
committee  which  had  in  chaige  the  translation  of 
the  prophets,  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  com- 
pletion of  the  task.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  great 
learning,  remarkable  memory,  soimd  judgment, 
lofty  character,  uprightness,  piety,  and  regard  for 
his  students.  Among  the  works  published  by  him 
are:  Sex  theses  de  sacra  Scriptura  et  ecdesia  (Lon- 
don, 1580);  The  Summe  of  the  Conference  between 
John  Rainolds  and  John  Hart  touching  the  Head  and 
the  Faith  of  the  Church  (1584);  De  Romance  ecdesice 
idolairia  (1586);  The  Overthrow  of  Stage-Players 
(1599).  The  following  were  issued  after  his  death: 
Defence  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
thai  a  Man  may  lawfuUie  not  onlie  put  awaie  his  Wife 
for  her  AdvUerie  but  also  marry  another  (1609) ;  Cen- 
sura  librorum  Apocrypharum  Veteris  Testamenti 
(1611);  The  Prophecie  of  Obadiah  opened  and  ex- 
plained (1613);  Tfie  Judgment  of  Doctor  Reignolds 
concerning  Episcopacy,  whether  it  be  God's  Ordinance 
(1641);  and  Sermons  on  the  Prophecies  of  Haggai 
(1648). 

Bibuoorapht:  R.  Craokanthorpe,  Deferuio  ecdetia  Ang- 
licance,  chap.  Ixix.,  London,  1625;  D.  Neal,  Hiat.  of  the 
Puritan;  i.  252,  ed.  J.  Toulmin,  Bath,  1793;  W.  H.  Frere, 
The  EnglUh  Church  {1668-1626),  pp.  296  sqq.,  ib.  1904; 
R.  G.  Usher,  The  Reconstruction  of  the  English  Churdi, 
New  York,  1910;  DNB,  xlvii.  180-182. 

RHABANUS  MAURUS.    See  Rabanus  Maubus. 

RHEES,  riz,  RUSH:  Baptist;  b.  at  Chicago  Feb. 
8, 1860.  He  was  educated  at  Amherst  (A.B.,  1883), 
where  he  was  Walker  instructor  in  mathematics  in 
188^-85,  and  at  Hartford  Theological  Seminary, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1888.  After  being 
pastor  of  the  Middle  Street  Baptist  Chiut^h,  Ports- 
mouth (1889-92),  he  was  associate  professor  of  New- 
Testament  interpretation  at  Newton  Theological 
Institution  (1892-94);  professor  of  the  same  sub- 
ject (1894-1900);  and  president  of  the  University 
of  Rochester  since  1900.  He  has  written  The  Life 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth:  A  Study  (New  York,  1900). 

RHEGIUS,  ri'ji-us  (RIEGER),  URBA5US:  Ger- 
man Reformer;  b.  at  Langenargen  (17  m.  e.  of 
Constance)  in  the  latter  half  of  May,  1489;  d.  at 
Celle  (23  m.  n.e.  of  Hanover)  May  27,  1541.  He 
received  his  first  education  at  Lindau,  whence  he 
went  to  Freiburg,  where  he  came  under  strong  hu- 
manistic influence,  also  associating  much  with  Eck, 
the  subsequent  opponent  of  Luther.     When  Eck 


was  called  to  a  professorship  at  Ingolstadt  in  1510^ 
Rhegius  followed  him.  After  1512  he  devoted  in- 
creased attention  to  theology,  still  under  Eck's 
guidance,  and  in  1518,  while  visiting  Constance,  he 
wrote  his  first  theological  treatise,  the  De  dignitate 
sacerdoium,  from  a  strictly  orthodox  Roman  Catho- 
lic point  of  view.  In  1519  he  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  at  Constance,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  controversy  between  Luther  and  Eck  took  the 
side  of  his  teacher.  By  Mar.,  1520,  however,  his 
position  had  for  some  unknown  reason  so  veered 
that  he  could  be  termed  a  friend  of  Luther.  He 
can  not,  however,  at  that  time  have  changed  his 
attitude  decidedly,  for  in  the  same  year  he  was  called 
to  Augsburg  as  cathedral  preacher  in  place  of  (Eoo- 
lampadlus,  who  had  entered  the  monastery  of  St. 
Brigitta.  He  was  forced  to  leave  late  in  1521  for 
openly  supporting  Luther,  and  he  then  lived  at 
Aigen  and  Tetnang,  and  preached  for  a  time  at 
Hfdl  in  the  valley  of  the  Inn.  In  1524  he  published 
his  Ob  das  new  testament  yetz  recht  verteutscht  sey,  in 
reply  to  the  attack  of  Hieronymus  Emser  (q.v.) 
against  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  in  his  Ansa 
was  grand  vnnd  ursach  Luther's  dolmatschung  .  .  . 
dem  gemeinen  man  biUig  vorbotten  sey  (Leipsic,  1523), 
and  in  the  same  year  returned  to  Augsbuig  as  a 
private  citizen.  During  his  absence  friction  be- 
tween the  old  faith  and  the  new  movement  had  led 
to  riot  and  even  to  conspiracy,  until  the  demands 
laid  on  the  vacillating  city  council  forced  it  to  take 
a  firm  stand  and  finally  to  check  the  uprising. 
Rhegius  now  became  pastor  of  St.  Anne's;  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  1524,  he  administered  the  Lord's  Supper 
under  both  kinds;  and  in  1526  he  married.  In  the 
eucharistic  controversy,  except  for  a  brief  period  of 
practical  subscription  to  Zwinglianism,  Rhegius 
adhered  to  the  position  of  Luther,  swayed,  no  doubt, 
by  fear  of  the  dangerous  radicalism  of  the  Anabap- 
tist movement,  which  both  he  and  his  colleagues 
vainly  sought  to  check.  His  feeble  efforts  to  effect 
a  mediation  between  Lutheranism  and  Zwinglian- 
ism were  equally  fruitless;  religious  dissension  of 
all  kinds  steadily  increased,  and  the  civil  authorities 
were  timid  and  wavering. 

The  diet  of  1530  ended  the  career  of  Rhegius  at 
Augsburg.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival  (June  17) 
the  emperor  demanded  that  all  Protestant  preachr 
ing  cease  at  once,  and  Rhegius  was  dismissed  with 
the  other  preachers.  Toward  the  end  of  August  he 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Ernest  the  Confessor 
(q.v.),  duke  of  LOneburg,  to  become  pastor  at  OeUe, 
and,  after  having  brought  about  a  conference  be- 
tween Melanchthon  and  Butzer,  he  took  with  him 
a  series  of  articles  to  be  submitted  to  Luther,  whom 
he  met  at  Cobuig  in  an  interview  which  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  him.  In  the  territory  of  LOnebuig, 
though  it  was  already  won  for  the  Lutheran  cause 
with  the  exception  of  the  capital,  much  remained  to 
be  done  by  Rhegius,  who  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent in  1531.  In  this  same  year  he  preached  at 
LOnebuig  and  issued  a  church  order,  though  it  was 
not  firmly  established  imtil  Sept.,  1532.  As  super- 
intendent Rhegius  took  special  pains  to  provide  the 
congregations  with  efficient  preachers  and  to  rouse 
those  ^ready  in  office  to  the  proper  discharge  of 
their  duties.    His  activity  extended  even  beyond 
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the  duchy  of  Lflneburg,  especially  after  the  monas- 
tcriea  bad  been  reformed  by  his  untiring  activity. 
The  city  of  Hanover  owes  to  him  the  renovation  of 
its  religious  life  after  the  victory  of  the  Reformation, 
for  in  1536  be  drew  up  for  it  the  church  order  which 
iB  Htill  in  force.  He  was  also  active  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  cities  of  Minden,  Soest,  and  Lemgo,  and 
be  strenuously  opposed  the  Anabaptists  who  found 
warm  sympathisers  throughout  northern  Germany. 
As  the  adviser  of  Duke  Emest,  Rhegiua  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  securing  the  acceptance  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord.  His  last  public  appearance 
■was  at  the  conference  of  Hagenau  in  1540.  Among 
bis  writings  special  mention  may  be  made  of  tbe 
following:  i>ci/i^i(at« sacerdolum(Aug8burg,  1519); 
Underricht,  Wie  ain  CkrUtenmenach  Got  seinem  her- 
ren  leglich  beidUen  toll  (1521)  i  Wider  den  jiewen 
irreal  Dodorg  Andrea  von  Carl^adt  dea  SaeramerUs 
AattiMmung  (n,p.,  1524);  Von  leybeygentchaffi  oder 
Knechiheyi  (n.p,,  1525);  Warnwng  wWer  den  neuen 
Taufordai  (1527);  and  Formats  caute  loqjiendi 
(Wittenberg,  1535;  Germ,  ed.,  1536,  Celle,  1880>. 
The  works  of  Rhegius,  both  Latin  and  German, 
were  almost  completely  edited  by  his  son,  E.  Rhe- 
gius  (2  vols.,  Nuremberg,  1561-62). 

[Rbegius  also  wrote  the  following  worlia  which 
■were  translated  into  English:  Novas  dodrina:  ad 
reUrtm  eoUatio  (Augsburg,  1526  [T]),  transl.  by  W. 
Turner,  A  Comparuon  betwene  the  Olde  learnytige 
and  Oie  ffewe  (Southwark,  1557);  Ain  Summa 
dinaUicher  leer  (Augsburg,  1527),  transl.  by  W. 
lijraae,  A  declaration  of  the  Iw^ve  articlet  of  the 
chritlen /aythe  (London,  1548);  and  Doctrina  cer- 
tieaima  (Frankfort,  1546),  transl.  by  J.  Fox,  An 
irutruccyon  of  Christen  fayth  (London,  1550  [?]);  aa 
well  as  sermons  on  Matt.  ix.  16-26  (transl.  by  W. 
Lynne,  London,  1548),  Luke  xxiv.  (tranal.  by  W. 
Hilton.  London,  1578),  and  Matt,  xviii.  10  (tranal. 
by  R.  Robinson,  London,  1590),  and  an  exposition 
of  Ps.  Uxxvii.  (transl.  by  R.  Robinson,  London, 
1594).]  (Paul  Tschackeht.) 

BtBUoaKAFHT:  H.  C  Heimburgar.  Uibanw  Rhrgiut,  Gothn, 
ISai:  C.  Ublhom.  l/rintnu  Rhegiut.  Ltbcn  md  auw^- 
udJUIt  SeArifltm.  Elbeffeld.  \S03:  O.  SeiU.  Dit  theolaoiicfic 
BMavktiiatg  da  Urbanui  Rhtgiut.  Ootha,  1898:  and 
litgntura  under  Lcthkii,  Mabtin;    and  Zwihqu,  Huiji- 

RHEOIS  HEW  TESTAHERT.  See  Bible  Vek- 
BIONB,  B,  IV.,  S  5. 

RHODES.    See  Asia  Minor,  V. 


RHODOn,  r5'den:  Greek  author  of  the  second 
century.  The  sole  source  of  information  concerning 
Ilim  is  Euscbius  {Uiai.  eccl.,  V..  xiii.),  who  states  that 
he  was  bom  in  Asia  and  educated  at  Rome  by 
Tatian.  so  that  he  would  seem  to  have  been  con- 
Terted  between  165  and  172.  Rhodon,  however, 
never  broke  with  tbe  Church.  According  to  Euae- 
bius,  be  was  tbe  author  of  a  work  against  Marcion, 
and  tbe  citatJons  preserved  by  Eusebius  are  impor- 
tant for  a  knowledge  of  Apelles  and  his  doctrine,  as 
well  as  other  Harcionisto.  Eusebius  likewise  states 
tiiat  Rhodon  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  hexoem- 
eroa,  and  that  he  designed  a  polemic  against  on 


otherwise  unknown  work  of  Tatian  entitled  "  Prob- 
lems," in  which  all  difficult  passages  of  the  Bible 
had  been  collected.  Whether  Rhodon  ever  wrote 
this  refutation  and  explained  the  problems  thus 
posited  is  unknon'n.  At  Rogie  Rhodon  held  a  dis- 
putation n-ith  Apelles,  and  as  the  latter  died  about 
180,  while  Rhodon  wrote  his  anti-Marcioniatic  trea- 
tise during  the  lifetime  of  Apelles,  the  composition 
of  the  work  must  have  been  between  170  and  180. 
It  has  been  suggested,  though  without  foundation, 
that  Rhodon  was  tbe  author  of  tbe  Canon  of  Mura- 
tori  (q.v.;  Hamack,  Litleralur,  i.  599)  and  of  the 
anti-Montauistic  treatise  excerpted  by  Epiphaniua 
(Hisi.  eccl.,  xlviii.  2-13;  H.  G.  Voigt,  Eine  verschol- 
lene  Vrhunde  dee  aiUijTumlanistiBclien  Kamp/ee,  pp, 
224  sqq.,  Leipaic,  1891). 

(Erwin  Preuschen.) 

BiBLloaKAFHi:  The  (rHgmeiita  are  cnllected,  wilh  Dot«,  in 
M,  J.  Roucb.  Rcliquin,  ■orra.  L  «fl-*4S,  Oxford.  1846; 
MPa,  V.  i;i3]-38:   Ecg.  tnnsl.  in  ANF,  viii.  766,     Con- 

144-M5,  VoQice,'  1765;  P.  CMpnri,  V^cdruckit  .  .  '. 
Qtulltn  lur  atie\\Me  da  TaultjpiAoU.  iii.  315,  340-341, 
364-305,  ChristUniH,  1871;  A,  Hilgenfelil.  Dit  KOiatiB- 
KAicWddM  [/rcfcn.lrtiW«n«,  532-533,  Leipsic,  1884:  B»r- 
denhener,  Patrologie,  pp.  lOS.  110-111,  £ag.  tmul.,  St. 
Uui>,  1908;  id^ox.aachiiAle.i.*90-A9l\  KrUger.  HiHoru, 
pp.  143-144:  HamiLck,  Liaeratur.  L  Sm.  ii.  1.  pp.  313-314: 
DCB.  iv,  545, 

RICCI,  CATHERINE  DE.     See  Catb&bine  ns 

RICCI,  rit'chi,  L0RE5Z0 :  General  of  the  Jesuita; 
b.  at  Florence  Aug.  2,  1703;  d.  at  Rome  Nov.  24, 
1775.  He  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuite  in  1718, 
and  became  its  general  in  1758,  He  was  of  an  ami- 
able yet  inflexible  disposition,  and  was  unalterably 
attached  to  the  tenet  of  obedience.  To  all  proposi- 
tions to  change  the  constitution  of  the  order,  ema- 
nating either  from  the  pope  or  from  the  Roman 
Cathohc  princes,  he  answered  "  Sint  tU  mml,  ant 
Hon  sint."  ("  Let  them  [the  Jesuits]  be  as  they  are 
or  let  them  cease  to  exist").  The  consequence 
was  that  the  pope  dissolved  the  order  by  the  bull 
Dominua  ae  redemptor  nosier,  July  21,  1773.  Ricci 
protested  emphatically  against  the  action  and  was 
confined  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

BlBUOQJiifHi:  J.  J.  I.  Ton  DftllirigBr,  BtittAt'  tvr  voliti- 
Khai,  kircMlkMtn,  unit  CulturgeicMiclUi.  iii.  1-74.  Vieon*, 
1882;  A  CircumibiTiiial  Aerouni  o/  Hit  Dtath  0[  AbU 
LavTtnce  Aicci,  To  ichich  u  annexit!  a  Copu  at  Hit  Pre- 
futoCiDn  vAicA  A<  left  at  kU  DaOh,  LonJoD.  1776;  A. 
CftfayoQ,  DoeumuOt  inidiu  cowcmaiU  la  ampaenit  dt 
JUiu,  vol,  xvii.,  Paris.  1869;  L.  A.  de  Caraccioli.  Vila 
ddi-  Abali  LoTHoa  Ricci,  n.p.,  n.J.;  Ranlie.  Fopa.  ii.  446- 
447;  Kt.  I,  1170-73. 

RICCI,  MATTEO:  Roman  CathoUo  missionary 
and  astronomer;  b.  at  Macerata  (120  m.  e.s.e,  of 
Florence),  ItiJy,  Oct,  6,  1653;  d.  at  Peking,  China, 
May  11,  1610.  He  first  studied  law,  but,  going  to 
Rome  in  1571,  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  gave 
especial  attention  to  tbe  study  of  astronomy;  he 
was  sent  to  India  as  a  missionary  in  1577,  and  there 
completed  his  theological  studies  and  was  mode 
priest;  thence  he  was  called  to  Macao,  where  be 
gained  the  favor  of  the  viceroy  of  the  pro\'ince  of 
Kwantung  both  by  his  personal  characteristics  and 
by  bis  acquaintance  with  the  Chinese  language. 
Under  the  new  viceroy  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
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liiacao,  but  had  permission  to  settle  at  Shaotsao  in 
the  same  province,  1590.  He  had  as  his  object, 
which  he  kept  steadily  in  mind,  a  mission  to  Peking; 
this  he  brought  about  in  1600,  where  his  astronom- 
ical instruments  aroused  the  curiosity  of  the  em- 
peror; permission  to  remain  was  not  definitely 
gained,  however,  until  1605,  when  he  was  enabled 
to  gain  a  settled  residence.  His  further  religious  ac- 
tivities were  carried  on  there,  looking  to  the  con- 
version of  the  Chinese;  and  no  less  devoted  were 
his  services  to  astronomy  and  mathematics,  which, 
however,  he  made  use  of  as  an  introduction  to  the 
truths  of  Christianity.  The  esteem  which  he  won 
at  court  paved  the  way  for  the  success  of  Roman 
Catholic  missions  in  China,  and  his  work  was  car- 
ried on  by  his  successors.  He  did  much  in  the  way 
of  writing  in  the  Chinese  language,  producing  works 
not  only  in  theology,  but  also  in  mathematics  and 
geometry.    See  China,  II.,  2,  §  2. 

Bibuoobapht:  Biographiee  have  been  written  by  P^re 
D'Orleana,  Paris,  1693;  C.  Sainte-Foi,  ib.,  1859:  A.  Werfer, 
Regensburg,  1870;  and  L.  Nocentini,  in  the  "  Acta  "  of  the 
fourth  international  congreea  of  orientalista,  ii.  273  sqq., 
Florence,  1881. 

RICCI,  SCIPIONE  D£':  Bishop  of  Pistoja  and 
one  of  the  few  representatives  of  the  Enlightenment 
within  the  Roman  Catholic  Chiut^h  in  Italy;  b.  at 
Florence  Jan.  9,  1741;  d.  at  Rignano  (11  m.  e.s.e. 
of  Florence)  Jan.  27,  1810.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
was  placed  in  a  Jesuit  school  at  Rome,  but  was  re- 
called on  manifesting  a  tendency  to  enter  the  order, 
and  completed  his  theological  studies  at  Pisa  and 
Florence.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in 
1766,  and  in  1775  became  vicar-general  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Florence.  Five  years  later,  on  the  death 
of  the  bishop  of  Pistoja,  Ricci  was  nominated  as  his 
successor  by  Leop>old,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  who 
deemed  him  capable  of  carrying  out  proposed  re- 
forms in  the  training  of  the  clergy,  the  improve- 
ment of  moral  conditions,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  Janienistic  "  Colbert  catechism."  Ricci  was 
duly  consecrated,  only  to  be  confronted  by  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  in  his  diocese.  Evil  condi- 
tions in  the  monasteries  could  be  remedied  only  by 
abrogating  their  exemption  and  placing  them  under 
episcopal  jurisdiction;  and  other  reform  measures 
contemplated  the  improvement  of  the  cure  of  souls 
and  of  preaching,  the  protection  of  the  secular 
against  the  regular  clergy,  the  enforcement  of  the 
rules  on  fasting,  the  introduction  and  diffusion  of 
enlightening  literature;  the  purification  of  religious 
ideals,  and  the  diminution  of  the  cult  of  saints  and 
relics  and  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  To  these  the  synod 
convened  by  Ricci  at  Pistoja  in  1786  added  the 
holding  of  annual  synods,  improvement  of  the  brev- 
iary, encouragement  of  Bible  reading,  and  the 
strengthening  of  episcopal  power  against  the  Curia. 
Only  two  bishops,  however,  besides  Ricci,  took  the 
decisions  of  the  synod  seriously,  although  the  ses- 
sions were  attended  by  233  parish  priests  and  thir- 
teen regular  clergy.  Every  effort  was  made  to  ob- 
viate the  charges  of  Jansenism  already  made  against 
the  leaders  by  stressing  the  articles  on  sin  and  orig- 
inal sin  transmitted  by  the  faculty  of  Louvain  to 
Innocent  XI.  and  recognized  as  orthodox.  It  was 
also  affirmed  that  even  the  Church  had  no  power  to 
posit  new  rules  of  faith,  her  sole  duty  being  to  pre- 


serve in  original  purity  what  had  been  given  her  by 
Christ  and  the  apostles.  Indulgences,  moreover, 
were  declared  to  be  simply  the  remission  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Chiutih;  parallel  forms  for  the  Uturgy 
in  the  vernacular  were  demanded;  processions  were 
restricted;  the  number  of  saints'  days  was  decreased, 
and  a  decree  on  the  life  of  the  cleigy  and  the  con- 
ferring of  ecclesiastical  offices  formed  the  conclu- 
sion. A  letter  was  likewise  addressed  to  the  grand 
duke,  containing  additional  proposed  reforms,  and 
asking  that  a  national  council  be  convened. 

With  the  express  sanction  of  Leop>old,  the  coim- 
cil  was  convened  at  Florence  on  Apr.  23,  1787,  only 
to  reject  most  decidedly  the  fifty-seven  propositions 
of  the  grand  duke.  The  canonists  and  theologians 
deputed  to  present  them  were  silenced  by  the  epis- 
copal authority  of  the  assembled  bishops,  who,  with 
the  exception  of  Ricci  and  the  bishops  of  Chiusi 
and  Colle,  voted  unanimously  against  each  of  Leo- 
pold's proposed  reforms.  This  overwhelming  op- 
position rendered  it  impossible  for  the  grand  duke 
to  carry  out  the  changes  which  he  desired,  although, 
as  long  as  he  remained  in  Italy,  he  supported  Ricci 
against  the  efforts  of  his  opponents  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  remain  in  Pistoja.  When,  how- 
ever, Leopold  succeeded  his  brother,  Joseph  II.,  as 
emperor  of  Austria  in  1790,  Ricci's  enemies,  aided 
by  a  feeble  regency,  attained  their  object,  and  the 
bishop,  resigning  from  his  see,  retired  to  private  life. 
The  resolutions  of  the  Sirnod  of  Pistoja  were  conr 
demned  by  the  bull  Auctorem  fidei  (Aug.  28,  1794), 
which  also  rejected  eighty-five  statements  in  it  as 
heretical  and  erroneous,  a  decision  to  which  Ricci 
formally  submitted  before  Pius  VII.,  when  the 
pontiff  was  returning  from  Paris  in  1805.  Ricci 
was  the  author  of  a  number  of  episcopal  charges  as 
well  as  of  IstruzUme  criatiana  sopra  il  aacramento 
delia  confermazione  (3d  ed.,  Pistoja,  1783),  a  volimie 
of  sermons  (1788),  and  the  posthumous  Memcrie  di 
Scipione  de'  Ricciy  vescovo  di  Prato  e  Pistoja  (ed. 
A.  Gelli,  2  vols.,  Florence,  1865)  and  Alcune  leUere 
inedite  di  Scipione  de*  Ricci  ad  Antonio  Marini  (ed. 
C.  Guasti,  Prato,  1857).  K.  Benrath. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  sourceB  are  the  Memorie  and  Alcune 
lettere  noted  above.  Based  on  these  is  L.  J.  A.  de  Pot- 
ter's Vie  de  Scipum  de  Ricci,  3  vols.,  Bniasels,  1825,  which 
was  put  on  the  Index.  Consult  further:  A.  von  Reu* 
mont,  Geschichte  Toscanas,  ii.  148  sqq.,  Gotha,  1877; 
XL,  X.  34  sqq.;   Lichtenberger,  ESR,  xi.  230-231. 

RICE,  EDWIN  WILBUR:  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  Kingsborough,  N.  Y.,  July  24,  1831.  He  was 
graduated  from  Union  College  (A.B.,  1854)  and 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  (1857). 
He  has  been  associated  with  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union  since  1859,  in  which  he  has  been  a 
missionary  (1859-64),  superintendent  of  missions 
(1864-70),  assistant  secretary  of  missions  (1870- 
1879),  and  editor  of  the  periodicals  and  other  pub- 
lications of  the  organization  (since  1879).  He  has 
prepared  the  Scholar's  Handbooks  on  the  Interna- 
tional School  Lessons  from  1873  to  1889  and  written 
popular  commentaries  on  Matthew  (Philadelphia, 
1886;  6th  ed.,  1910) ;  Luke  (1889) ;  John  (1891),  and 
Acts  (1896;  4th  ed.,  1909),  as  well  as  Organization 
and  Classification  of  Sunday  Schools  (1881);  The 
Origin  of  Sunday  Schools  (1886);  Stories  of  Great 
Painters:  or,  Religion  in  AH  (1887);  Our  Sixty-Six 
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Saered  Bookt:  How  they  came  to  u»  and  Whai  tliey 
are  (1892);  Handy  Helps /or  Busy  Workera  (1899); 
The  Hmtvtjy  City  (1899);  A  Century  of  Sunday 
School  Progress  (1899);  ajid  A  Short  History  of  the 
IrUemiOional  Lesson  System  (1902). 

KICE,  LDTHBR:  Baptist;  b.  at  Northborougb, 
Mass.,  Mar.  25,  1783;  d.  at  Edgefield,  S.  C,  Sept- 
23,  IS30.  Converted  in  bia  youth,  he  united  with 
the  Norlhborough  Congr^ational  church  iti  Mar., 
1S02.  .\s  D>  student  in  Williama  College  he  mani- 
fested a  deep  tntereat  in  mlsdons  to  the  heathen 
and  in  aaaociation  witJi  other  students  vaa  inslru- 
mental  in  bringing  about  the  organization  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commisiaoners  for  Foreign  Mia- 
nions  (see  CoNOHEnATiONAUaTH,  I.,  4,  J  II;  cf. 
JcDSON,  Adonirah).  Ue  oSere<l  himself  as  a  mis- 
eioaary  along  with  Judson,  Nott,  Mills,  and  Richards 
<1811).  The  number  of  applicants  being  thought 
too  great,  his  appointment  was  made  conditional  on 
bis  first  raislDg  the  money  for  outfit  and  passage. 
He  accomplished  this  in  a  few  days  and  was  ready 
to  go  with  the  rest  (Feb.  fl,  1S12}.  He  followed 
JudsoD  and  his  wife  in  adopting  Baptist  views  and 
■was  immeiaed  in  India  by  the  English  Baptist  mis- 
sionaxy  Wiliiam  Ward,  Nov.  1,  1812.  He  returned 
to  America  (Sept.,  1813)  to  adjust  relations  with  the 
American  Board  and  to  interest  and  organize  the 
Baptists  for  the  support  of  the  Burman  misaion 
■wbicb  JudsoD  procewJed  to  inaugttrate.  Through 
hia  untiring  efforts  funds  were  raised  for  the  imme- 
diate need,  local  missionary  societies  were  organ- 
iaed  in  many  places,  and  in  1814  the  Triennial  Con- 
vention was  formed  as  a  national  Baptist  society  for 
the  support  of  miaaioa?.  Largely  through  liis  efforts 
s  theological  seminary  in  Fliiladelphia  was  estab- 
lished in  1818,  and  Columbian  University  in  Wash- 
ington in  1822.  Under  bis  leadership  the  Triennial 
Con\-ention  undertook  home  misdon  work  (from 
1817),  for  which  a  separate  society  was  later  con- 
stituted. Id  1816  he  began  the  publication  of  a  re- 
ligious quarterly  {Latter  Day  Luminary)  and  in  1822 
he  b^an  to  issue  the  first  Baptist  weekly,  The 
Columbian  Star.  His  multifarious  denominational 
enterprises  soon  outgrew  the  income  that  he  was 
able  to  secure  and  financial  worries  probably  short- 
ened  his  days.  A.  U.  Newman. 

Bmuooairai:  T.  Amiitage.  Hitl.  of  the  BaplUtt.  pp.  434, 
404.502.  Now  York,  IS03;  A.  H.  Nawnuin,  in  Anc^coK 
ChuTdiHiilnry  Scn'x.  ii.. 300.393, 396,  40S.  42T.  ib.,  ISM: 
B.  C.  VoddflT,  Tht  Bapluli.  pp.  ie3-1M.  ib..  1902. 

RICE,  HATHAH  LEWIS:  Presbyterian;  b.  in 
Gumd  County,  Ky.,  Dec.  29, 1807;  d.  at  Chatham, 
Bracken  County,  Ky.,  Jime  11,  1877.  He  studied 
at  Center  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  and  at  Princeton 
Thedogicol  Seminary,  1829;  and  was  pastor  at 
Bardstawn,  Ky.,  18Ii3-41,  where  he  also  eatabliahed 
an  academy  and  a  newspaper,  the  Weatem  Prolea- 
tanl,  afterward  merged  in  the  Louisville  Presby- 
terian Herald.  He  preached  at  Paris,  Ky.,  1841- 
1&44;  was  pastor  at  Cincinnati,  1845-53;  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  1853-58.  where  he  edited  the  St.  Louis 
Prtdiyterian;  was  pastor  at  Chicago,  1857-fll;  pro- 
Teaeor  of  theology  at  the  Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1859-fil ;  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Churcbj  New  York,  1861-67;   president  of 


WestminBtcr  College,  Fulton,  Mo.,  1869-74;  and 
professor  of  theology  at  Danville,  Ky.,  1874-77. 
An  able  debater  and  preacher,  he  engaged  in  several 
memorable  diacuBsions;  namely,  with  Alexander 
Campbell  (qv.)  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1843,  on  bap- 
tism; n-ith  J.  A.  Blonchard  in  1S45,  on  slavery; 
with  E.  Pingree  the  same  year,  on  universal  salva- 
tion; and  mth  J.  B,  PureeU  (q.v.)  in  18S1,  on  Ro- 
manism. His  publications,  besides  the  debates  al- 
ready referred  to,  include  God  Sovereign,  and  Man 
Free  (Philadelphia):  Romanium  not  Christianity 
(New  York,  1847);  Baptism,  the  Design,  Mode,  and 
SiAjects  (St.  Louis,  1855);  and  Immortality  (Phila- 
delphia, 1871). 

RICH,     EDHT7ND.       See    Edmond,    Saint,    of 

RICHARD  FITZBALPH:  Arehbishopof  Armagh 
and  primate  of  Irelund;  b.  at  Dundalh  (50  m.  n.  of 
Dublin),  County  of  Louth,  Ireland,  probably  in  the 
last  years  of  the  thirteenth  century;  d.  at  Avignon, 
France,  probably  Nov.  16,  1360.    He  was  fellow  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford;   became  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  IS.'iS;  chancellor  of  Lincoln 
cathedral,  1.334;   soon  after  archdeacon  of  Cheater; 
dean  of  Lichfield  in  1337;   and  in  July,  1347,  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  from  which  he  was  called  "  Arma- 
chanus."    When  negotiations  were  going  on  between 
the  Armenians  and  Pope  Boniface  XII,,  and  two  of 
their  number.  Nerses,  archbishop  of  Melnggert.  and 
John,  bishop-elect  of  Khililt,  appeared  at  Avignon, 
Richard,  who  happened  to  be  on  a  missian  at  the 
papal  court,  upon  their  request,  wrote  a  treatise  in 
nineteen  books,  Summa  in  gui^lioiiibus  Armenorum 
(Paris.  1511).  in  which  he  examined  their  doctrines 
and  rcfute<l  their  heresies.    This  work  won  him  wide- 
spread fame  as  defender  of  Roman  orthodoxy.    His 
visit  to  A\ignon  in  1349  marked  the  opening  of  a 
conflict  with  the  mendicant  friars  which  lasted  all 
his  lifetime.    A  memorial  to  the  pope,  presented  in 
July,  1350,  he  later  elaborated  and  publlsheii  as  De 
pauprrie   salvatoris  in   seven   books.      His   attacks 
upon  mendicancy  occasioned  great  agitation  in  the 
orders  which  were  quietly  supported  by  the  pope. 
Richard  was  summoned  to  appear  at  Avignon  and 
there  defended  himself  in  a  discourse.  Nov.  8,  1357, 
later  published  as  De/ensio  curatorum  (Lyons,  1496; 
also   in  Fasciculus   rerum  expetendarujn   el  fugien- 
darum,  ed.  E.  Brown,  ii.  466-487,  London,  1690). 
BlBUCKiBAFHr:   J,  Ware,  Dr  pramtibui  BAania.  Dublin, 
ISeS;    J.  Printo.   WoHtiia  of  Devon.  Eider.   1701;    H. 
Cotton,  ^aili  tceleiir  Hibemica.  5  vab.,  Dublin.  1S45- 
ISSO;    T.  Netter,  Faxituli  Zitianiorum,  ed.  W.  E.  Shir- 
ley, pp.  IJii..  iili..  2S4.  340.  355.  London,  ISSS:   G,  Lecb- 
Irr,  JoAn  WiclifafulhiiiEnaHth  Prrcui-iari.  I.  76-88,  117- 
118,  London.  1S78;  W.  W.  Capes,  Enolish  Church  in  lith 
and  ISUi  Cmluna.  London.  1900:   G.  U,  Trevelynn,  Bne- 
land  in  Ihi  .Age  of  Wydiffe.  pp.  139,  143,  172,  London, 
1900. 

RICHARD  OF  ST.  VICTOR:  French  Augustinian; 
b.  probably  in  Scotland;  d.  at  St.  Victor  1173  (prob- 
ably Mar.  10).  At  an  early  age  he  went  to  Paris  and 
entered  the  monastery  of  canons  regular  at  St.  Vic- 
tor several  years  before  the  death  of  Hugo  of  St. 
Victor  (q.v.),  whose  pupil  he  was.  In  1159  he 
was  subprior  and  in  1162  became  prior,  although 
the  incapacity  of  the  abbot  caused  double  responsi- 
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bility  to  devolve  on  Richard.  Richard  was  an  im- 
portant figure  in  the  struggle  of  Thomas  k  Becket 
with  Henry  II.  of  England.  Together  with  a 
certain  abbot  of  St.  Augustine  he  recommended 
Thomas'  cause  to  the  pope,  and,  with  Abbot  Ervis- 
ius,  sharply  admonished  Robert  of  Melun,  bishop 
of  Hereford,  who  had  deserted  his  patron  Thomas 
for  the  king. 

Like  his  teacher  Hugo,  Richard  was  one  of  the 
theologians  who  sought  to  save  traditional  dogmas, 
imperilled  by  the  dialectic  methods  of  Aristotelian 
logic,  by  recourse  to  mysticism.  Holding  the  ob- 
jects of  belief  to  be  partly  in  accord  with  reason, 
partly  transcending  reason,  and  partly  contradic- 
tory to  reason,  he  taught  that  truth  could  be  at- 
tained only  by  him  who  should  immerse  himself  in 
them  in  believing  mysticism,  so  that  where  reason 
failed,  meditation  and  contemplation  might  lead 
to  the  truth.  These  views  he  advanced  especially 
in  his  Benjamin  minor,  or  De  prceparaHone  animi  aid 
contemplakonem,  and  the  Benjamin  major,  or  De 
gratia  contemplationie,  with  the  appendix  AUegoria 
tabemaculi  foBderie.  These  sources  are  supplemented 
by  his  De  exterminatione  m4di  et  promotione  honi,  De 
staJtu  interioria  hominie,  De  emditione  interiorie 
hominis,  and  De  gradibue  caritaHs,  as  well  as  by  his 
interpretations  of  Ezekiel  and  the  Apocalypse,  the 
ExpLicatio  aliquorum  paesuum  difficilium  (Pauli) 
apoeUM,  DedaraHonea  nonnvJlarum  difficuUatum 
scriptwrce,  De  Emmanude,  De  auperexceUenH  bap- 
iiemo  ChrisH,  Myeticce  adnotaJUonee  in  Psalmoe,  Ex- 
positio  canHci  Habacuc,  In  cantica  canHcorum,  Quo- 
modo  Christus  ponitur  in  aignum  popuJorum,  and 
the  Easter  sermon  De  ndaaione  Spiriiue  Sancti, 

In  the  Benjamin  minor  Richard  traces  the  psy- 
chological development  of  man  from  his  first  dim 
longings  for  purer  knowledge  to  the  highest  con- 
templation by  an  allegorical  exegesis  of  the  family 
of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix.  16  sqq.).  The  wives  of  Jacob 
represent  the  basal  powers  of  the  soul,  Leah  typi- 
fying affection  and  Rachel  reason,  the  two  opera- 
ting through  their  handmaids  sensuality  and  imag- 
ination (Zilpah  and  Bilhah).  The  births  in  Jacob's 
house  symbolize  the  progress  of  the  soul  to  contem- 
plation, Leah  bearing  first  because  the  primal  im- 
pulse comes  from  affection.  Reuben,  the  **  son  of 
vision,"  typifies  the  fear  arising  from  careful  con- 
sideration of  faults;  while  the  grief  following  fear 
wherein  man  is  heard,  is  symbolized  by  Simeon, 
**  hearing."  To  fear  and  grief  are  added  the  hope 
(represented  by  Levi,  "  addition  ")  which  leads  to 
forgiveness.  'The  hope  gained  from  fear  and  grief 
results  in  loving  praises  of  God  (Judah,  ''  confess- 
ing ").  Lest,  however,  one  should  now  liiink  him- 
self at  his  goal,  Leah,  or  affection,  now  ceases  to 
bear,  and  Rachel,  or  reason,  longs  for  offspring,  since 
reason  is  imable  to  think  through  mere  intelligence, 
but  begins  with  imagination.  Bilhah,  or  imagina- 
tion, accordingly  bears  two  sons,  Dan  typifying  the 
formation  of  a  mental  image  on  the  basis  of  visible 
objects,  and  Naphthali  symbolizing  the  endeavor 
to  rise  from  the  visible  to  a  knowledge  of  the  invisi- 
ble. The  success  of  reason  now  rekindles  affection, 
and  when  Leah  sees  that  Rachel  bears  children  by 
her  handmaid,  she  could  not  rest  until  Zilpah  also 
bore,  and  from  sensuality  thus  controlled  proceeded 


temperate  life  (Gad)  and  patience  in  adversity 
(Asher).  The  way  is  thus  prepared  for  new  affec- 
tion and  Leah  herself  again  bears.  After  departing 
from  false  joys  and  idle  conunotions,  affection  gives 
rise  to  true  joy  (Issachar),  on  which  follows  hatred 
of  all  evil  (Zebulon).  The  series  of  virtues  is  comr 
pleted  by  shame  (Dinah),  which  proceeds  from  ab- 
horrence of  sin. 

AU  these  affections  can  not  bring  man  to  his  goal, 
for  virtues  become  vices  imless  controlled  by  medi- 
tation. God  accordingly  gives  fertility  to  Rachel, 
since  only  through  the  interposition  of  divine  grace 
can  man  realize  his  capabilities.  Thus  Joseph  and 
Benjamin  typify  meditation  and  contemplation.  But 
the  birth  of  contemplation  is  accompanied  by  the  ex- 
tremest  pangs,  yet  reason,  though  knowing  that  this 
birth  transcends  her  powers,  is  insatiable  in  her  long- 
ing. After  the  birth  of  contemplation,  therefore, 
reason  must  die.  Thus  the  goal  is  gained,  but  the 
soul  must  still  press  on  until  at  the  last  all  darkness 
shall  vanish  and  eternal  truth  shall  be  revealed. 

In  the  Benjamin  major  Richard,  restricting  him- 
self to  the  intellectual  factors,  distinguished  six 
grades  of  contemplation:  imagination  alone;  im- 
agination according  to  reason;  reason  according  to 
imagination;  reason  alone;  above,  but  not  con- 
trary to,  reason;  and  above,  and  apparently  con- 
trary to,  reason.  The  three  first  grades  can  not 
dispense  with  the  imaginative  faculty,  though  they 
gradually  weaken  it,  so  that  in  the  second  grade 
imagination  receives  reason,  and  in  the  third  rea- 
son rises  to  an  equality  with  imagination.  The 
fourth  stage  is  pure  reason,  which  in  the  sixth  is 
entirely  transcended  by  true  wisdom. 

Richard  appears  in  an  absolutely  different  light 
in  a  series  of  writings  on  the  Trinity:  De  TriniUUe 
with  its  appendix,  De  iribua  appropriatia  peraonia  in 
TrinikUe;  De  Verbo  incamaJto;  and  Quomodo  Spiri- 
tua  Sanctua  eat  amor  Patria  et  Filii,  The  argument 
of  the  six  books  De  Trinitate  is  conventionally  scho- 
lastic, but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  its 
authenticity.  In  the  philosophy  and  theology  of 
the  Middle  Ages  Richard  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence, as  on  Alexander  of  Hales,  Bonaventura,  and 
Peter  of  Ailli  (qq.v.),  as  well  as  on  much  later  G^v 
man  mysticism.  He  is  also  interesting  for  culture 
history,  as  in  his  accounts  of  contemporary  philoso- 
phy and  monastic  life.         (Febdinand  Cohbs.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  The  best  editaon  of  the  Opera  is  by  J. 
BertheUn,  Rouen,  1650,  repioduoed  in  MPI^  exevi. 
Earlier  eds.  were  Venice,  1506,  1502,  Paris,  1618.  1650. 
Lyon,  1534,  Cologne,  1621. 

A  Vita  is  given  in  the  ed.  of  Berthelin.  Oonault  far- 
ther: Hial.  litUraire  de  la  France,  xiii.  472-488;  G.  T.  A. 
Liebner,  Richardi  a  8,  Vietore  de  conUmplaUone  doetrima^ 
2  parts,  G6ttingen,  1837-39;  J.  Q.  V.  Rngwlhardt,  JWcfc- 
ard  vcn  St.  Victor  und  Johann  RuyabroA,  Erlangen,  1838; 
M.  Laforet,  Coup  d^aeU  eur  rhieL  de  la  theolooie  dogmaiique, 
Louvain,  1851;  W.  Kaulioh,  Dm  Lehren  dee  Hvgo  vrnd 
Richard  von  8t.  Victor,  Prague,  1864;  W.  Preirer,  Go- 
echichte  der  deutechen  Myetik  im  MiUdaUer,  i.  241  sqq.. 
Leipeic.  1874;  J.  Baoh.  DoomenoeechichU  dee  MiHetaUere, 
ii.  367  sqq.,  Vienna,  1875;  L.  Stein,  in  Arckiv  fikr  die 
Geechichte  der  Philoeophie,  U  (1880),  103-245;  B.  Haurlan, 
Hiet.  de  la  philoaophie  ecolaeHque,  i.  500-614.  Paris,  1872; 
idem.  Notices  el  extraite,  iv.  256-250,  ib.  1802;  Hamack, 
Dooma,  vi.  100,  103,  170,  182;  the  works  on  the  histoiy 
of  philosophy,  e.g..  by  J.  E.  Erdmann,  3  vols.,  Londoni 
1803,  and  W.  W.  Windelband,  ib.  1803;  Schaff,  Ckrietian 
Church,  V.  1,  pp.  647-648;  DNB,  xlviiL  188-190. 
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RICHAfiD,     FRASCOIS     HARIE     BERJAHIN: 

CirdioiLl;  b.  at  Nantes  Mar.  9,  1S19;  d.  at  Paris 
Jan.  2S,  1908.  He  was  educated  at  the  chAteau  of 
Uvergne  and  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris, 
sod  from  1S49  to  1869  was  vicar  general  of  Nantea. 
1b  1S71  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Bclley,  and 
tour  yeaiB  later  was  made  titular  archbishop  of 
Uiue&  aod  coadjutor  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris, 
vilb  the  right  of  succession.  In  1886  he  succeeded 
to  this  dignity,  and  in  1889  was  created  cardlnol- 
priat  of  Santa  Maria  in  Via.  He  wrote  Vie  de  la 
fcinAeureiMe  FranQoite  d'Amboise,  duchesse  de  Bre- 
lagrif  a  religietite  carmiliie  (2  vols.,  Nantes,  1865), 
Ud  La  Sainti  de  I'iglise  de  Nanles  (1873). 

RICHARD,  TmOTHY:    Baptist  missionary  and 

edmator;     b.    at    Ffaldybrenin,  Carmarthenshire, 

WtlM,  Oct.  10,  1S45.    He  received  his  education  at 

Sniuea  Normal  School  and  Haverfordwest  College; 

kcDt  Dot  ai  missionary  for  the  Biiptist  Missionary 

Bocietyte  China   in   1869,  very  early  traveling  in 

llancburia  and  in  Korea;   he  was  located  for  ei^ht 

Je»rs  in  the   proi-ince  of  Shantung,  then  for  the 

ume  leiigth  of  time  in  Shansi ;  was  in  Peking  and 

TfeilKn,  1889-80;   in  1890   he  was  chosen  by  the 

iniHiDDBries  on  the  field  to  make  a  presentation  of 

Chrirtiuiity  to  the  Chinese  government,  and  in  the 

■ine  year  became  editor  of  a  daily  and  a  weekly 

twpa  in  Chinese,  both  of  which  were  InSuential  in 

■^e  drdee;  became  secretary  in  1891  tor  The  So- 

•Mtyfor  the  Diffusion  of  Christian  and  General 

Knonledge  among  the  Chinese,  now  the  Christian 

Lteituro  Society  for  China;  in   1877-78   he   was 

raid  ilmoner  of  the  fund  raised  to  relieve  the  great 

fiKiitiF  In  China;  in  1901  he  was  called  in  to  aid  in 

*^  K^tiationB  for  settling  the  indemnity  for  the 

■o^Bacre  of  mlaaionariee  in  Shanai,  and  throi^gh  him 

8  luiiversiiy,  of  which    be   was   made   chancellor, 

^u  Ktabliahed  in  the  capital  of  the  province,  the 

Eswnple  of  which  led  to  a  decree  for  like  colleges  in 

ciiof  the  capitals  of  the  separate  provinces;  in 

1901  he  was   appointed   religious  adviser   to   the 

9"^*  government;  in  1904  he  aagumed,  in  addi- 

win  to  Ms  other  duties,  the  position  of  secretary  to 

^lolemational  Hed  Cross  Society  in  Shanghai;  he 

"in  charge  of  the  work  for  his  denomination  of 

"■eminaling  Christian  literature  among   the  Chi- 

'^'^  and  is  president  of  the  Educational  Associa- 

~^  of  China,     His  theological  position  is  stated  in 

"*  words  that  he  "  desires  to  promote  everything 

*™ch  God  has  revealed  or  man  discovered  for  the 

P^RKffl  of  the  human  race  in  all  departments." 

"^  "believes  that  God  has  left  none  of  the  great 

^tinnj  without  Kght  from  Heaven,  that  those  who 

*ide  the  religions  of  the  world  into  true  and  false, 

j|^*l  go  in  For  deetructjve  criticism  and  attacks  on 

P?*  native  religions,  do  incalculable  harm."     Most 

liig  literary  work  has  been  done  in  Chinese  (the 

L^**iber  of  works  rendered  hy  him  into  Cliincsc  nuni- 

j^^  over  fifty),  and  his  labors  have  been  recognized 

'    the  Chinese  government  by  an  appointment  as 

b^^arin  of  the  first  rank  and  religious  adviser.     In 

5^liah    he  has  written    Historical  Evidences  of 

,^^'iMHanily:    Conversion   by    the   Million    (2  vols.. 

^4>[isbed  in  the  East);    Guide  to  Buddahood:  being 

"  tandard  Mamud  of  Clatteae  Buddhiam,  tratuiaiei 


from  Ike  Chinese  (London,  1908);  and  The  New 
Testament  of  Higher  Buddhism  (Edinburgh,  1910). 

RICHARDS,  WILLIAM  ROGERS:  Presbyte- 
rian; b.  at  Boston  Dec.  20,  1853;  d.  in  New  York 
City  Jan.  7.  1910.  He  studied  at  Yale  University 
(B.A.,  1875).  Columbia  Law  School  (1875-76),  and 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  (graduated,  1879); 
was  pastor  of  the  Central  Congr^ational  Church, 
Bath,  Me.,  1879-84;  of  the  Crescent  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Plainfidd,  N.  J.,  1884-1902;  and 
also  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 
City,  after  1902.  He  served  on  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  his  denomination,  on  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
and  on  the  Council  of  the  University  of  the  Hty  of 
New  York.  Hewrote:  Ifays  o/irwdom  (New  York, 
1886);  For  Whom  Christ  died  (Philadelphia,  1902; 
sermons) ;  God's  Choice  of  Men:  a  Study  of  Scripture 
(New  York,  1905);  The  Apostles'  Creed  in  Modern 
Worship  (1906);  and  A  Study  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
(1910). 

RICHARDSON,    ERHEST    CDSHinG:     Congre- 

gationulist;  b,  at  Woburn,  Mass.,  Feb.  9,  1860. 
Ho  was  graduated  from  Amherst  College  (B.A., 
1880)  and  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  (1883). 
He  W!is  libriirian  of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary 
(1883-90);  and  associate  professor  (1885-90),  and 
since  1890  has  been  librarian  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. He  is  prominent  in  Ubrury  work,  especially  in 
the  American  Library  Association,  in  which  he  has 
held  many  of&ces.  He  has  also  been  chairman  of 
the  bibliographical  committee  of  the  American  His- 
torical A^ociation  since  1901  and  vice-president  of 
the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America  since  1906. 
In  theology  he  describes  himself  as  "  scientific,  inde- 
pendent, Biblical,  Congregational,"  and  as  holding 
"  the  deity  of  Christ,  the  Virgin  birth,  the  organic 
evolution  of  the  Bible,  regeneration  by  the  Word,  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  (or  eternal  life,  and  the  climax 
of  the  evolutionary  progress  of  the  universe  in  the 
social  and  material  headship  of  Jesus  Christ  in  a  sub- 
stantial resurrected  universe."  He  has  revised  the 
translation  of  Euaebius'  "  Life  of  ConatantLne  "  for 
the  NPNF  (New  York,  1890)  and  the  "  Lives  of 
Illustrious  Men  "  of  Jerome  and  Gennadlus  for  the 
eamc  series  (1892),  edited  the  same  in  Latin  (Leip- 
sic,  1896);  prepared  Bibliographical  Synopsis  of 
the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  (New  York,  1887)  and  An 
Alphabetical  Sidled  Index  and  Index  Encydopitdia 
to  Periodical  Articles  on  Religion  (1390-90)  (1908); 
and  has  written  Ctassificatitm,  Theoretical  and 
Practical  {imi). 

RICHELIEU,  rlsh-lj-tJ'  or  rish'e-lQ. 
i;  Call  to  PubliP  Office  <1  I). 
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Struggle  agniiist  I        

CoMlniolivo  Policy  (Ml. 

AchiovemBntH  for  Murine,  Industry,  and  ConmiBrm  (1  6). 

ForBiKU  PoUcy  (1  fl). 

Foreign  AIliMic*fl(l7). 

CbanKtetuntloa  (I  8). 

Armand-Jean  Duplessis,  due  de  Richelieu,  French 

cardinal  and  statesman,  was  tiom  at  Paris  Sept. 

5,  1585.  and  died  there  Dec.  4,  1(M2.    He  was  the 

fourth  son  of  a  petty  noble  of  Fottou.    At  first  he 
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was  intended  for  the  army,  but  his  eldest  brother, 
who  was  bishop  of  Lugon,  having  resigned  his 
dignity  in  order  to  enter  a  monastery,  Richelieu  en- 
tered the  Church  in  order  to  preserve  this  bishopric 
in  the  family.    He  was  educated  at  the 

1.  Youth;   Sorbonne  and  then  returned,  as  he  said, 
Call   to     "to  the  poorest  bishopric  in  France." 

Public  In  1614  he  was  elected  a  deputy  of 
Office.  the  clergy  of  Niort  to  the  States- 
General,  where  he  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  queen-mother,  Marie  de  Medici,  who 
made  him  almoner  to  the  young  queen,  Anne  of 
Austria,  in  1616.  In  the  mazes  of  intrigue  that 
prevailed  at  court  Richelieu  displayed  from  the 
first  a  keen  knowledge  of  men  and  great  capacity  for 
dissimulation.  Physically  half  an  invalid,  his  energy 
of  mind  and  body  was  astonishing.  It  is  said  that 
he  required  eleven  hours'  sleep.  Nevertheless  he 
was  capable  of  great  physical  endurance,  as  before 
La  Rochelle  in  162S,  and  in  1630  in  the  war  against 
the  duke  of  Savoy.  The  weakness  of  Louis  XIII. 
was  Richelieu's  opportunity,  but  the  fondness  of 
Marie  de  Medici  for  him  was  also  a  factor.  In 
1622  he  was  made  cardinal  and  soon  after  entered 
the  king's  council  as  secretary  of  state,  of  war, 
and  of  foreign  affairs  (Apr.,  1624),  becoming  prime 
minister  in  Nov.,  1629.  In  assuming  office  Richelieu 
had  a  clear  idea  of  his  own  purposes  and  the  needs 
of  France.  As  he  said:  "When  your  Majesty  re- 
solved to  give  me,  at  the  same  time,  both  entrance 
into  your  council  and  a  great  part  of  your  con- 
fidence in  the  government  of  affairs,  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that  the  Huguenots  divided  France  with 
you;  that  the  nobles  conducted  themselves  as  if 
they  were  not  subjects,  and  the  powerful  provincial 
governors  as  though  they  were  sovereigns  in  their 
offices.  ...  I  promised  your  Majesty  to  employ 
all  my  industry  and  all  authority  that  might  be 
given  me  to  ruin  the  Huguenot  party,  to  abase  the 
pride  of  the  nobles,  to  reduce  all  subjects  to  duty, 
and  to  raise  your  name  among  foreign  nations  to 
the  point  where  it  ought  to  be."  To  the  execution 
of  these  purposes  Richelieu  brought  an  inflexible 
and  fierce  energy  justified,  in  his  eyes,  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  purposes  to  be  attained.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  ministry  Richelieu  sunmioned  an 
assembly  of  fifty-five  prelates,  nobles,  magistrates, 
financial  officials,  and  others,  in  Dec.,  1626.  Fifteen 
propositions  were  laid  before  them  dealing  with  the 
means  to  suppress  corruption  in  the  army,  with 
the  development  of  commerce,  the  navy,  and  the 
suppression  of  crimes  against  the  safety  of  the  state. 
Richelieu  was  the  enemy  of  the  factional  Hugue- 
nots because,  as  he  said,  they  tended  "  to  form  a 
state  within  a  state,"  and  set  himself  "to  ruin  the 
Huguenot  party."  It  was  accomplished  in  two 
wars.  In  1625  difficulties  in  connection  with  the 
execution    of    the    Treaty    of    Mont- 

2.  Conflict  pellier  provoked  a  rising  of  the  Hugue- 
with  the    nots  in  Brittany,  Poitou,  and  Langue- 

Protestants.  doc.  At  the  head  of  the  movement 
were  Henri,  duke  of  Rohan  (see 
Rohan,  Henri),  and  his  brother  Soubise.  The 
latter  seized  the  Isle  of  Oleron.  Richelieu  sent 
troops  into  Brittany  and  Poitou  and  obtained  ships 
and  seamen  from  Holland  and  England.     Oleron 


was  taken;  Soubise  fled  to  England.  But  the  car- 
dinal was  threatened  by  court  intrigues  and  did 
not  follow  up  his  advantage,  renewing  the  settle- 
ment of  Montpellier  (February,  1626).  The  Protes- 
tant refugees  in  England  resumed  the  conffict  with 
the  aid  of  Buckingham,  the  favorite  of  Charles  I. 
An  English  fleet  disembarked  a  force  on  the  Island  of 
R^  in  July,  1627.  Richelieu  displayed  a  prodigious 
activity  in  collecting  vessels  of  war,  munitions,  and 
provisions,  and  forced  the  English  to  withdraw. 
Then  began  the  protracted  siege  of  La  Rochelle, 
the  stronghold  of  the  Huguenots.  Rochelle  was  not 
an  easy  place  to  take;  on  the  land  side  it  was  pro- 
tected by  marshes  and  formidable  fortifications, 
and  its  harbor  enabled  it  to  reach  the  open  sea. 
Among  the  famous  Huguenot  leaders  within  the 
city  were  the  mayor  Guiton,  the  admiral  of  the 
Protestant  fleet,  the  pastor  Salbert,  and  the  intrepid 
dowager  duchess  of  Rohan,  who  despite  her  eighty 
years  displayed  amazing  resolution  and  activity. 
Richelieu,  with  a  force  of  25,000  men,  blockaded 
the  place  and  threw  up  a  line  of  entrenchments. 
The  greatest  difficulty  was  to  close  the  port  to 
outside  assistance.  In  spite  of  the  winter  storms  a 
tremendous  mole  over  1,400  paces  long  was  built 
across  the  harbor.  Two  English  relief  fleets  were 
imable  to  force  this  colossal  barrier.  When  all  hope 
of  deliverance  failed  and  the  city  was  reduced  to 
starvation,  Rochelle  siurendered,  on  Oct.  28,  1628. 
The  historic  city  was  condemned  to  lose  its  munici- 
pal privileges  and  franchises  and  to  have  its  walls 
razed.  The  war  continued  in  the  C^vennes,  where 
Henri  Rohan  for  a  time  held  out  with  the  moun- 
taineer Calvinists  and  the  aid  of  Spain — a  most 
anomalous  alliance.  The  Edict  of  Nlmes  (q.v.)  fixed 
anew  the  situation  of  the  Huguenots.  'The  Edict 
of  Nantes  (q.v.)  was  maintained  in  so  far  as  it 
guaranteed  liberty  of  conscience  and  Uberty  of  wor- 
ship, but  the  Huguenot  strongholds  were  sur- 
rendered and  their  political  assemblies  forbidden. 
The  Protestants  as  a  political  party  ceased  to  exist. 
Since  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  in  1610  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  regular  exercise  of  the  royal  au- 
thority had  been  the  factions  and  the  hopes  of  the 
noblesse.  The  whole  ministry  of  Richelieu  was 
filled  with  the  conffict  against  than. 

3.  Struggle  The  cardinal  has  been  accused  of  hav- 
Against     ing  been  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  privi- 

Conspiracy.  leged  order,  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
"It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  no- 
blesse as  one  of  the  chief  sinews  of  the  state,"  he 
wrote  in  his  "Political  Testament."  What  he  did 
exact  was  obedience  and  the  abandonment  of 
political  activity  by  the  nobles.  Most  of  the  in- 
trigues and  plots  against  Richelieu  were  hatched 
at  court,  and  the  instigators  or  accomplices  were 
often  members  of  the  royal  family.  Gaston  of 
Orleans,  who  for  a  long  time  had  cherished  the 
hope  of  succeeding  his  brother,  was  the  soul  of  all 
these  conspiracies;  another  was  the  queen-mother, 
Marie  de  Medici,  who  became  an  implacable  enemy 
of  the  cardinal  after  his  elevation.  A  third  was  the 
queen  herself,  Anne  of  Austria,  whose  secret  cor- 
respondence with  Spain  Richelieu  stopped.  Mother, 
wife,  and  brother  brought  all  the  pressure  they 
could  upon  Louis  XIII.  to  dismiss  his  minister. 
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The  first  imp>ortant  conspiracy  was  that  in  which 
the  count  of  Chalais  and  Marshal  Omano  were  the 
chief  outward  factors.  It  cuhninated  in  the  death 
of  both  of  them.  Nov.  11,  1630,  was  the  famous 
"Day  of  Dupes."  The  king,  who  never  liked,  but 
who  feared  the  cardinal,  had  been  persuaded  to 
close  his  private  cabinet  to  the  minister.  For  a 
moment  Richelieu  thought  himself  lost.  But  the 
duke  of  St.  Simon,  father  of  the  great  writer,  brought 
about  an  interview  between  the  king  and  Richelieu 
at  Versailles,  where  Louis  XIII.  had  a  shooting  box. 
The  great  palace  was  not  yet  built.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  cardinal,  Louis  XIII. 's  opposition  oozed 
away.  Richelieu's  enemies  paid  dear  for  their  short 
triumph.  Chancellor  MariUac  was  deprived  of  office ; 
his  brother,  Marshal  BiariUac,  was  arrested  in  Italy 
at  the  head  of  his  command,  tried  before  a  com- 
mission which  sat  in  the  cardinal's  own  house,  and 
put  to  death.  Marie  de  Medici,  exiled  from  court, 
fled  to  Brussels,  became  a  wanderer  in  Flanders  and 
EiDgland,  and  died  miserably  poor  and  despised  at 
Cologne.  Gaston  fled  to  Duke  Charles  IV.  of  Lor- 
raine, whose  sister  he  married.  He  attempted,  with 
a  small  army,  to  reenter  France  and  join  the  duke 
of  Montmorency,  governor  of  Languedoc,  who  had 
espoused  his  cause,  but  the  royal  army  defeated 
the  rebels  imder  the  walls  of  Castehiaudary,  Sept. 
1,  1632.  In  spite  of  his  wonderful  popularity  in  the 
country  the  duke  was  executed  at  Toulouse.  Less 
important  plots  were  crushed  in  the  ensuing  years. 
The  most  important  of  them  was  the  conspiracy  of 
Cinq-Mars  in  1642. 

Similarly,  the  provincial  governors  who  be- 
haved like  sovereigns  in  their  governments  were 
rigorously  crushed;  e.g.,  the  duke  of  Venddme  in 
Brittany,  Marshal  Vitry  in  Provence,  the  duke  of 
Epemon  in  Guyenne.  Richelieu  reduced  the 
governors  to  mere  military  commandants  and  took 
from  them  the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
finances.  The  offices  of  constable  and  grand  ad- 
miral, to  which  was  attached  a  power  which  might 
be  dangerous,  were  suppressed.  Two  edicts  abol- 
ished some  inveterate  abuses;  the  first,  the  prac- 
tise of  dueling,  which  was  remorselessly  enforced; 
the  second  required  the  destruction  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  towns,  castles,  and  fortresses,  unless  situated 
upon  the  frontier.  A  final  step  in  the  destructive 
policy  of  Richelieu  was  the  overcoming  of  the  pro- 
vincial parlements,  the  historic  opposition  of  which 
was  cnished  by  an  edict  of  1641,  which  required 
them  to  register  all  acts  sent  to  them  without 
deliberation  and  without  change. 

In  his  conffict  with  the  Huguenots  and  the  nobles 
Richelieu  was  not  content  to  destroy;  he  also  built 
up.    In  the  theory  of  the  law  the  royal  authority 
was  absolute;   Richelieu  made  it  so  in  fact.    Ad- 
ministration had  become  loose  during 
4.  Construct- the  wars  of  religion  and  the  troubles 
ire  Policy,  of  the  regency.     Richelieu   resumed 
the  unfinished  monarchical  policy  of 
Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.    The  coimcil  of  state  had 
acquired  a  great  importance  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  during  the  regency  its  organization 
fell  into  confusion.   A  series  of  regulations  rendered 
during  the  ministry  of  Richelieu  fixed  its  rank  in  the 
administrative  hierarchy,  its  competence,  its  com- 


position. It  became  the  center  of  all  administra- 
tion. The  councilors  of  state  no  longer  purchased 
their  seats  like  the  officials  of  justice  and  finance. 
They  were  chosen  and  held  office  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  king.  The  secretaries  of  state,  who  executed 
the  decisions  of  the  council,  became  the  agents  of 
the  cardinal  and  lost  much  of  their  independence. 
Under  Louis  XIII.  a  permanent  division  began  to 
be  made  in  their  attributes.  After  1619  general 
affairs  of  war  and  correspondence  with  commanders 
of  the  army  corps  were  entrusted  to  a  single  secre- 
tary of  state.  The  same  change  was  made  in  the 
administration  of  foreign  affairs  in  1626.  Before 
that  time  the  foreign  affairs  of  each  important 
country  had  had  each  its  particular  secretary.  In 
order  to  execute  the  king's  will  in  the  provinces, 
Richelieu  made  great  use  of  agents  chosen  from 
among  the  masters  of  requests  (mattres  des  re- 
quites), ordinarily  known  as  intendants.  Riche- 
lieu was  not,  as  was  once  almost  universally  sup- 
posed, the  creator  of  the  intendants.  They  firat 
appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
as  special  commissioners  of  the  crown  in  designated 
provinces,  but  they  did  not  then  become  a  regular 
institution,  and  recourse  to  them  was  only  occa- 
sional. Such  as  it  was  the  institution  went  to  pieces 
during  the  Huguenot  wars  and  was  revived  and 
made  imiversal  for  France  by  the  cardinal.  The 
intendants  were  employed,  sometimes  in  the  ginS- 
raliUa  (revenue  districts),  sometimes  in  the  armies, 
where  they  were  responsible  for  the  commissariat, 
the  ambulance  corps,  and  the  pay  of  the  soldiers, 
and  were  required  to  suppress  pillage  and  mutiny. 
Richelieu  found  in  these  functionaries,  who  were 
revocable  at  will,  devoted  agents  of  his  policies. 
Those  who  were  permanently  established  in  the 
giniraliUs  took  the  title  of  intendants  of  justice, 
police,  and  finance,  and  concentrated  in  their  hands 
a  large  part  of  the  provincial  administration.  Under 
Louis  XIV.  the  intendants  became  the  regular  and 
omnipotent  agents  of  the  absolute  monarchy. 

Every  part  of  the  state  was  the  object  of  Riche- 
lieu's activity.     He  is  one  of  the  creators  of  the 
French  navy.     In  his  "Political  Testament"  he 
says:    "The  sea  is  the  heritage  over  which  all 
sovereigns  claim  sovereignty,"  but  that 
5.  Achieve-  "  one  must  be  powerful  to  claim  such  a 
mentsfor    heritage."    Again  he  says:   "It  seems 
Marine,  In-  that  nature  has  wished  to  offer  the 
du8try,and  empire  of  the  sea  to  France  when  we 
Commerce,  regard  the  position  of  its  two  coasts, 
equally  provided  with  harbors  on  two 
seas,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean."  Riche- 
lieu sought  to  profit  by  the  natural  advantages  of 
the  country  to  establish  ports  and  arsenals,  con- 
struct vessels,  recruit  sailors.     He  improved  the 
harbors  of  Havre  and  Toulon;  he  created  those  of 
Brest  and  Brouage,  south  of  La  Rochelle.    He  made 
the  French  navy  a  material  fact.    The  king,  who  in 
1621  and  in  1626  had  been  obliged  to   purchase 
or   to  hire   vessels   from  the   Dutch  in   order  to 
combat  the  Huguenots,  in  1642  possessed  sixty- 
three  vessels  of  war  and  twenty-two  galleys.    The 
French  fleets,  commanded  by  the  archbishop  of 
Bordeaux,  d'Escoubeau   de    Sourdis,  met  victor- 
iously those  of  Spain.    In  regard  to  conmierce  and 
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industry  Richelieu  was  the  forerunner  and  model  of 
Colbert.  He  outlined  his  project  in  his  ''Political 
Testament.''  He  wanted  to  develop  the  national 
industry  to  such  a  point  that  the  French  might 
become  an  export  nation  for  cloth,  velvet,  taffetas, 
and  silks.  His  numerous  occupations,  his  con- 
tinual conflicts  against  enemies  within  and  without, 
the  importance  of  the  foreign  politics  of  France, 
prevented  Richelieu  from  realizing  all  these  proj- 
ects. But  at  least  he  attempted  much  for  French 
commerce.  He  was  an  advocate  of  great  commercial 
companies,  such  as  those  of  England  and  Holland. 
''In  order  to  become  master  of  the  sea,"  he  said, 
"it  is  necessary  for  us,  like  our  neighbors,  to  form 
great  companies,  to  compel  the  merchants  to  enter 
into  them,  to  give  them  great  privileges."  In  con- 
formity with  this  idea  Richelieu  created  and  favored 
various  trading  companies,  notably  those  of  Morbi- 
han,  of  the  West  Indies  (1628),  of  the  American 
Isles  (1635),  and  of  Africa.  They  were  not  suc- 
cessful during  his  life,  and  failed  after  his  death. 
Nevertheless  Richelieu  was  the  founder  of  the 
French  colonial  empire.  He  created  Canada  by 
sending  out  Champlain. 

In  1624  Richelieu  came  into  power  with  a  well- 
formed  design  "of  raising  the  name  of  the  king 
among  foreign  nations  to  the  point  at  which  it 
ought  to  be."  It  was  shortly  after  the  beginning  of 
the  Thirty- Years'  War  (q.v.).  He  found  the  em- 
peror in  conflict  with  the  king  of  Denmark  and 
some  of  the  German  Protestant  princes,  but  he 

could  not  at  once  profit  by  the  op- 

6.  Foreign  portunity  to  revive  the  policy  of  Henry 

Policy.      IV.  to  debase  the  house  of  Austria 

because  of  the  troubles  at  home  with 
the  great  nobles,  and  especially  with  the  Hu- 
guenots. Nevertheless,  he  attentively  followed 
events  in  Germany  and  sustained  with  French 
subsidies  the  enemies  of  the  emperor — ^Mansfeld, 
the  king  of  Denmark,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  the 
Swedes  after  Lotzen.  On  two  different  occasions 
he  went  to  war  to  protect  the  interests  of  France. 
When  he  came  to  power  the  Valtehne,  that  is  to 
say,  the  upper  valley  of  the  Adda,  had  revolted 
against  the  Orisons,  and  was  occupied  by  papal 
troops  in  alliance  with  Spain.  It  was  important 
not  to  let  the  Spaniards,  who  were  masters  of  the 
Milanais,  seize  the  communications  between  the 
upper  Adda  and  the  Tyrol,  which  belonged  to 
Austria.  Richelieu  threw  an  army  into  the  region, 
which  drove  out  the  papal  troops  and  Spaniards 
from  the  Valteline,  and  put  the  country  again  under 
the  domination  of  the  Griaons  (1626).  Some  years 
later  he  intervened  in  upper  Italy  in  the  matter  of 
the  succession  to  the  duchy  of  Mantua.  The  duke 
of  Savoy,  the  Spaniards,  and  Emperor  Ferdinand 
sought  to  prevent  the  legitimate  claimant,  the  duke 
of  Nevers,  who  was  a  French  prince,  from  entering 
into  his  heritage.  Louis  XIII.,  accompanied  by 
Richelieu,  forced  the  Alps  through  the  Pass  of  Susa 
(1629).  The  territories  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  were 
occupied  by  a  French  army  and  the  Spaniards 
beaten.  At  the  same  time  the  famous  Jesuit  diplo- 
mat, P^re  Joseph,  was  sent  by  Richelieu  to  the 
diet  of  Regensburg,  and  succeeded  in  altering  the 
policy  of  the  emperor.    The  duke  of  Nevers  ac- 


quired the  duchy  of  Mantua  and  France  retained 
the  important  fortress  of  Pignerol  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Alps  (Treaty  of  Cherasoo,  1631). 

At  the  moment  of  intervening  in  Germany  after 

the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1632,  Richelieu 

concluded  alliances  with  the  states  of  Germany 

threatened  by  the  fanaticism  and  ambition  of  the 

house  of  Austria.     To  the  German 

7.  Foreign  princes  in  alliance  against  the  emperor 

Alliances,  he  promised  men  and  money,  condi- 
tional upon  the  acquirement  of  Alsace 
by  France  and  imperial  confirmation  of  French  pos- 
session of  the  "Three  Bishoprics,"  which  France 
had  possessed  since  1552,  but  which  the  empire 
had  never  confirmed.  In  1635  he  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Dutch  Republic  for  the  partition  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands;  with  the  Swiss  and  the  dukes 
of  Parma  and  Mantua,  for  the  partition  of  the  Mila- 
nais, which  Spain  possessed.  The  alliance  formed 
with  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  renewed  with  Oxen- 
stiema,  the  Swedish  chancellor.  Finally  Richelieu 
took  into  the  pay  of  France  the  most  famous  general 
of  the  Protestants  after  the  death  of  Gustavus, 
the  brilliant  Bernard  of  Saxe-Weimar.  In  pur- 
suing these  negotiations  RicheUeu  revived  the  policy 
originated  by  Francis  I.,  actually  b^^un  by  Henry 
II.,  long  interrupted  by  the  wars  of  religion,  re- 
vived by  Henry  IV.,  and  abandoned  by  Marie  de 
Medici.  The  general  characteristics  of  this  policy 
consist  (1)  in  the  alliance  of  France,  though  a  Roman 
Catholic  power,  with  the  Protestant  powers,  as 
Holland,  Sweden,  England,  and  with  the  German 
Protestant  princes  and  cities.  Though  a  cardinal 
of  the  Roman  Church,  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic, 
and  victor  over  the  Huguenots  in  France,  Richelieu 
had  no  scruples  in  making  conmion  cause  with 
Protestant  powers  when  the  interests  of  the  State 
demanded  it.  He  did  not  confuse  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral interests.  (2)  In  the  protection  accorded  by 
France  to  the  petty  states  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
oppressed  by  Austria  and  Spain.  It  was  not  for 
conquest  that  France  intervened  in  Germany, 
except  in  so  far  as  she  might  realize  her  "natural 
frontiers,"  that  is  to  say,  the  Rhine,  the  Alps, 
and  the  Pyrenees.  The  realization  of  these  purposes, 
in  so  far  as  they  were  realized,  is  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Thirty- Years'  War,  and  the  consunmia- 
tion  of  them  came  after  Richelieu's  death. 

No  better  characterization  of  Richelieu  has  ever 

been  made  than  that  of  Montesquieu :  "  He  made  his 

master  the  first  man  in  £iuK)pe  and  the  second  man 

in  France."    Richelieu  kept  the  promise  made  to 

Louis  XIII.  when  he  became  minister. 

8.  Charac-  He  left  the  king  master  within,  power- 

terization.  ful  and  feared  without.  The  Huguenot 
party  was  ruined,  the  nobles  and  pro- 
vincial governors  obedient,  the  parlements  reduced 
to  silence.  Abroad  the  two  branches  of  the  house  d 
Hapsbui^  had  been  reduced,  and  the  French  armies 
occupied  Artois,  Alsace,  and  Roussillon.  In  spite 
of  his  immense  services  to  the  king  and  to  the  State, 
Richelieu  was  hated  by  his  contemporaries,  and  has 
been  judged  too  severely  by  posterity.  It  is  true 
that  he  was  harsh  and  hypocritical,  but  though  he 
may  be  criticized  for  the  means  and  methods  he 
used,  the  verdict  of  history  is  dear  as  to  the  vahie 
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of  the  reeults  he  achieved.  It  is  cot  to  be  forgotten 
that  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  French  nobility 
bad  long  c«BBed  to  fiilfil  the  duties  corresponding  to 
tlieir  privileges;  that  the  conduct  of  ofEoialB  waa  too 
often  influenced  by  narrow  eelf-in tercet;  thai  the 
position  of  France  both  at  home  and  abroad  was  a 
perilous  one.  The  evils  of  the  later  monarchy  are  not 
to  be  laid  to  bia  charge.  Id  fine,  Richelieu's  great 
policy  waa  to  miiffl  France  at  home  and  make  it 
powerful  and  feared  abroad.  More  than  any  of  Us 
kings,  he  was  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy. 
James  Westtall  Thoufson. 
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RICHER,  EDHOHD:  French  Roman  Catholic 
and  advocate  of  GaUicaniam;  b.  at  Chource,  a  vil- 
lage of  Champagne,  1560;  d.  at  Paris  1631.  After 
completing  bis  education  in  1590,  he  was  a  parish 
priest  for  four  years,  and  was  then  made  preaident 
cf  the  college  of  Cardinal  Lemoine.  Shortly  aft«r- 
tf&rd,  he  became  a  censor  of  the  university,  where 
be  waa  also  professor  in  the  theolt^ical  faculty.  In 
1607  he  published  in  three  volumes  at  Paris,  after 
Bome  oppoeition,  an  edition  (^  the  writings  of  J. 
CS«rnon,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  chosen 
eyndic  of  the  theological  faculty,  in  this  capacity 
opposing  tiieeea  in  defense  of  papal  infallibility.  In 
1611  the  brief  summary  of  his  Ds  ecdMio^fica  c(  poll' 
tica  polataU  (2  vols.,  Cologne,  1629),  defending  the 
superiority  of  councils  over  the  pope  and  maia- 
fatining  the  independence  of  the  secular  government 
to  things  temporal,  brought  a  storm  of  attack  upon 
htm.  His  doctrines  were  condemned  by  several 
provincial  synods  and  the  Curia,  he  was  deposed 
from  office,  and  was  saved  from  imprisonment  and 
being  sent  to  Rome  only  by  the  appeal  of  the  uni- 
versity. In  1627,  after  years  of  struggle,  he  made  a 
forced  recantation.  Among  his  works,  special  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  the  posthumous  Apologia  pro 
J.  Gavonio  (Leyden,  1674).  (C.  ScHmurt.) 

HcnjooaATST:    A.  Boillet.  La  Vit  ^Edirumd  Rifher,  doC' 

■    -   -  ""  v,  E.  Puyo'.  «-Sf*«'. 


RICHMOHD,  LEGE:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Liverpool  Jan.  29,  1772;  d.  at  Turvey  (50  m.  n.w.  of 
London),Bedfordshiie,  May8,  1827.  Hewaegradu- 
at<^  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1794  (M.A., 
1797).  In  the  latter  year  he  became  a  curate  on  the 
I-ile  of  Wight,  and  in  1805  rector  of  Turvey.  While 
a  child  he  was  lamed  for  life.  He  edited  The  Fathert 
of  the  EnglUh  Church  (8  vols.,  London,  1807-12); 
and  wrote  Domestic  Portraiture,  or  the  Successfid 
Appluatum  of  Religious  Principle  in  tiie  Education  of 
a  Family,  exemplified  in  the  Memoin  of  Three  of  the 
Deceased  Children  o/  the  Rev.  Legh  Richmond  (9th 
ed.,  I86I).  But  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known 
is  The  AnnaU  of  the  Poor,  2  vols.,  1814,  which  con- 
tains the  immortal  tracts:  The  Dairyman's  Daughter, 
The  Negro  SfTrant,  and  The  Young  Cottager,  pre- 
viously published  separately,  of  the  first  of  which 
millions  of  copies  have  been  circulated  in  nineteen 
languages. 

BlBuoaKAFBT:  T.  S.  Grimahatre,  MtiHoir  of  Oit  Rrv.  Leigh 
Richmond,  London,  1&2S  (many  vda-  during  the  fint  year 
of  publication):  O.  T.  BedeU.  Lift  of  La/h  Richmond, 
Pbilndelphia.  IS29:  T.  Fry  and  E.  Bickenteth,  Dameilie 
Porlmiiurt,  London.  1833;  O,  F.  U,  Munbynnd  T.  Wright, 
Turcry  and  Legh  Richmond,  with  an  Account  of  tht  Mor- 
daunU,  Olney,  1894;  DNB,  ilviii.  268-259. 
RICHTER,  riH'ter,  JEUILmS  LUBWIG:  Prot- 
estant canonist;  b.  at  Stolpen  (2  m.  e.  of  Dres- 
den) Feb.  15,  1808;  d.  at  Berlin  May  8,  18G4.  He 
entered  the  University  of  Leipaic  in  1826,  studied 
bw,  became  privat-docent  and  associate  professor 
in  1835;  and  in  1839  regular  professor  of  canon  law 
and  civil  procedure  at  Marburg.  His  first  publica- 
tion was  Corpus  juris  canonici  (Leipsic,  1833-39), 
followed  by  Lehrbuch  dea  katholiachen  und  evan- 
gelischen  KirchenrechU  mit  besonderer  ROcksieht  avf 
deiUtche  ZiislSnde  (1842;  8th  ed.,  188G).  Pimda^ 
mental  in  importance  was  Die  evangdischen  Kir- 
chenordnungen  dea  16.  Jahrhundrrts  (2  vols.,  Weimar, 
1846).  In  1846  ho  went  to  Berlin,  where  be  con- 
tinned  as  teacher  in  the  high  school  and  author, 
serving  in  the  mean  lime  in  various  eccleaiastloa! 
positions,  and  displaying  in  all  his  tasks  a  deep 
spirituality,  devotion  to  the  Evangelical  church, 
erudition,  conaciontious  exercise  of  duty,  and  an 
irenic  reserve.  His  knowledge  and  counsel  were  in 
demand  in  all  Germany  and  Austria,  and  bo  served 
no  less  Roman  Catholics,  by  whom  bis  stand- 
point was  often  acknowledged  to  be  liberal  and  un- 
biased. Ha  reeogniied  in  the  historical  churches 
certain  ethical  quantities  distinct  from  the  Stat«,  tJi 
be  conducted  by  organs  of  their  own.  unhindered 
by  the  sovereign  State  in  the  exercise  of  its  function 
of  securing  to  the  church  associations  autonomy 
within  legitimate  spheres  and  defining  its  limits. 
He  denied  the  doctrine  of  state  omnipotence  and 
vindicated  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  auton- 
omy and  self-ftdministration,  without,  however, 
acceding  to  tbc  pretension  of  that  church  to  an 
imperium  in  imperio.  Of  much  concern  lo  him 
were  the  conditions  of  laissei-faire  that  arose  in 
Prussia  and  continued  until  1873,  in  relation  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chureh,  when  a  delimitation 
of  Church  and  State  was  attempted  by  coiii^titu- 
tional    compliance  with  the  Concordat  and  the 
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necetisury  supplementajy  legiBUtion  was  delayed. 
Richter  ioaieted  upon  the  necessity  of  enforcing  by 
repressive  meaos  the  right  of  state  supervision, 
whereby  the  State  insured  its  own  safety,  so  that  the 
churches  in  their  functions  woujd  confine  themselves 
within  their  limits;  and,  eapeciaily,  upon  the  neces- 
Mty  ot  defining  by  statute  the  right  of  state  self- 
preservation. 

In  relation  to  the  canonical  sources  are  the  fol- 
lowing works;  BeUrSge  zur  KemUnU  der  Quetlen 
dee  eatumischen  BecJila  (3  parts,  Leipsic,  1834),  and 
De  inedila  decrelaJium  (1S36).  Id  relation  to  the 
particular  sources  of  the  Roman  Catholic  canon  law 
must  be  mentioned  above  all  Richter  and  J.  F. 
Schultc's  edition  of  Cananca  el  decrela  eoncUii  Triden- 
tmi  ex  edilione  Romana  a6  1834  rcpeliti  (1853). 
The  special  value  of  this  work  is  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  in  its  historic  development.  Die  evan- 
gdiedien  Kirdienordnunge'i  des  16.  Jahrhuiidertt  (ut 
■up.)  bos  became  an  indispensable  basis  for  tbo 
study  of  EvangeUcal  canon  law.  Its  advantage  con- 
eiats  in  the  comprehensive  appropriation  of  source- 
material  from  the  century  of  the  Reformation. 
Kichter  was  imbued  with  the  historical  spirit,  and 
offered  a  prospective  history  of  the  canonical  sources. 
His  labors  in  this  connection  are  characteriaed  by  a 
profounder  basis,  elaborate  particularistic  develop- 
ment, and  a  broad  grasp  of  the  Inner  connection. 
He  falls  back  upon  the  cardinal  principles  of  the 
Reformation  in  his  fundamental  constructions,  hav- 
ing in  mind  to  offset  the  fatal  coaditloos  due  not  only 
to  the  territorial  system  (sec  Tbbritoriaubu}  of 
Christian  Tbomasius  (q.v.),  but  Ui  the  neglect  of 
church  organization  during  the  Reformation  period. 
He  none  the  leas  objected  to  church  government  in 
the  hands  of  the  educationals  using  the  sovereigns 
as  their  mere  agents.  While  declaring,  in  1848, 
church  government  by  the  sovereign  ruler,  as  then 
constituted,  to  be  incompatible  with  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  he  opposed  the  error  that  they  were  ir- 
recoacllable.  He  countenanced  a  representative 
synod  as  an  extreme  necessity  on  extraordinary 
occasions.  The  recognition  of  the  right  of  self- 
administration  was  to  be  fallowed  by  the  gradual 
formation  of  an  ascending  organieation  of  congre- 
gations and  synods  to  represent  the  development  ot 
the  church  constitution,  without  infringing  upon  the 
historical  right  of  the  relation  of  the  king  to  the 
Church.  Later  he  foresaw  that  the  general  synod 
must  occupy  a  larger  sphere;  for  it  became  evident 
to  him  that  in  the  conBicts  between  Church  and  State 
and  between  different  churches,  the  constitutional 
monareb  could  not  occupy  the  same  position  in  the 
forefront  as  the  former  land  sovereign.  Other  works 
were,  BeitrOge  zur  Oaiehichte  dea  EktKheidungtreehla 
in  der  eeangeliachen  Kirche  (Berlin,  1858) ;  Geschichte 
der  tvangdiiciien  Kirchenvfr/axnmg  in  DeuUchiand 
(Leipeic,  1851);  and  Der  Staal  und  die  D&ulsckkalho- 
Uken  (1846).  (R.  W.  DovEf.) 

BlBUoiiRirnT:  P.  Hinscbiiu.  in  ZfUiclirifl  far  Kirehaiai- 
KiichU.  ii-  (1884).  351  BC|q.;  J.  F.  Scbulle,  id  ZKR.  v 
(ISeSI,  2M  *qq.:    R.  W.  Dove,  la  ZKS.  vil  <lSe7),  273 

RICHTER,  GREGOB;  German  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  GrUsaelbach  (a  village  near  Cassel)  Apr.  29, 
1674.     He  was  educated  at  the  philosophical  and 


theological  institute  of  Fulda  and  the  University  of 
Freiburg,  and  after  the  completion  of  his  studies  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  and  was  city  chaplain  at 
Fulda  until  1899.  Since  the  latter  year  he  has  been 
professor  of  church  history  and  canon  law  at  the 
philosophical  and  theological  institute  in  the  same 
city.  In  addition  to  editing  the  Fuldaer  Gtsckiehlt- 
btailer  and  QueUen  und  Abhandlwngen  tur  Geachichle 
der  Ablei  und  der  EHStese  Fulda  since  1904,  he  haa 
written  Die  erslen  Anf&nge  der  Bau-  und  Kuntlr 
thOHgkext  des  Klosleri  Fulda  (Fulda,  1900)  and  Sttt- 
tula  majoris  ecdesia  FuldcnHs,  ungedruekle  Quellcn 
eur  kirchlicheTi  Rechtx-  und  Vemaaaungsgesckickte 
der  BenediktinerabUi  Fidda  (1904). 

aiCKAHD,  HERBERT;  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Derby  Feb.  23,  1867.  He  received  his  education 
at  Derby  School,  King's  College  School,  London,  and 
Jesus  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1886;  MA.,  1889);waB 
made  deacon,  1888,  and  priest,  1S89;  was  curate 
of  St.  Paul  Loxells,  Birmingham,  1SS8-90;  assists 
ant  organiBing  secretary  of  the  Aasist.ant  Curates 
Society,  1890-92;  curate  of  Christ  Church,  Epsom, 
1892-97;  vice-principal  of  CSiichester  Theological 
College,  1897-99;  principal  in  1899;  perpetual  cu- 
rate of  Seimicotts,  1S97-190S;  rector  of  St.  Peter's 
the  Less,  Chichester,  1903;  and  prebendary  of 
Chichester,  1905. 

RIDDLB,  JOSEPH  ESHOHD;  Chureh  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Bristol  Apr.  7,  1804;  d.  at  Cheltenham 
Aug.  27.  1859.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  (B.A., 
1828;  M.A.,  1831);  was  ordained  priest,  1832,  and 
was  incumbent  of  Leckhamplon,  near  Cheltenham, 
1840^59.  In  1852  he  was  Bampton  lecturer.  He  is 
best  known  for  his  Latin-English  Dictionary,  founded 
on  W.  Freund  (London,  1849),  and  (with  T.  K, 
Arnold)  English-Latin  Lesdrxm  (1849);  he  also 
wrote  a  commentary  on  I  Peter  (1834);  Luther  and 
his  Timet  (1837);  Sermons  Doctrinal  and  Practical 
(1838);  the  valuable  Manual  of  Christian  Antiq- 
uities (London,  1839) ;  Ecdesiastical  Chronology 
(1840);  ChuTchman'sGuidetotheUKoftheEnglUh 
Liftir?y(1848);  Natural  History  of  Infiddity  ^BBmJ^■ 
ton  lectures,  1852);  History  of  the  Papanj  la  Oie 
Period  of  the  RtformaMon  (1854);  Manual  of  Scrip- 
ture History  (1857);  and  Household  Prayers  (1857). 
BlBUooKAPHr:  DNB.  ilviii,  ZT4. 

RIDDLE,  MATTHEW  BROWH:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  17,  1836.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Jefferson  College,  Cononsburg,  Pa, 
(A.B.,  1852),  and  New  Brunswick  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  (1859).  He  was  ad- 
junct professor  of  Greek  in  Jefferson  College  in 
1857-58  and  chaplain  of  the  Second  New  Jersey 
Volunteers  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  1S61. 
He  then  held  Dutch  Reformed  pastorates  in  Hobo- 
ken,  N.  J.  (1862-65),  and  at  Newark,  N.  J.  (1865- 
1869),  and  spent  two  years  (1869-71)  in  travel  and 
study  in  Europe.  He  was  professor  of  New-Testa- 
ment exegesis  in  Hartford  Theological  Seminary 
(1871-87),  and  since  1887  has  filled  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  the  Western  Theologicid  Seminary,  Alle- 
ghany, Pa.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Company  ot  New-Testament  re%-i3ers,  and  for  many 
years  was  an  editor  of  the  American  standard  edi- 
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tion  ot  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Bible,  besides  be- 
ing a  member  of  the  general  assembly's  committee 
to  revise  the  proofs  of  the  Westminster  Standards. 
He  translated  and  edited  the  sections  on  Romans 
(except  chaps,  i.-v.},  Galatiana,  Ephesians.  and  Co- 
loeaiana  for  the  American  edition  of  J,  P.  Lange'e 
commentary  (New  York,  1869-70);  contributed  (in 
collaboration  vrith  P.  Schaff)  the  portions  on  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  Luke  (1879),  Romans  (1SS2),  and 
Ephesians  aDdColog8ians(IS62;  these  two  independ- 
ently) to  P.  Sehaff'a  lUwitrated  Popvlar  Commen- 
tary: and  the  volumes  on  Mark  (1881),  Luke  (1S83), 
and  Romans  (1884)  to  the  same  achohir's  Inltma- 
tianal  Revieion  Commentary;  edit«d  Mark  and  Luke 
in  the  American  edition  of  H.  A.  W.  Meyer's  Com- 
nKnlary  on  the  New  Testament  (New  York,  18S4); 
revised  E.  Robinson's  Harmony  of  the  Four  GoepeU 
in  Grtek  (Boston,  1885),  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gos- 
pri>  in  Engliik  (18S6);  and  revised  the  Didachc, 
II  Clement,  Pseudo-Clementine  Literature,  and  the 
New-Testament  Apocrypha  tor  the  American  edi- 
tion of  The  Anle-Nkene  Fathers  (New  York,  1886- 
1888),  as  well  as  Chryaoatom's  "  Homilies  on  Mat- 
thew "  and  Augustine's  "  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  " 
for  the  first  series  of  The  Nieej\e  and  Posl-Nieene 
Fathers  (1888);  and  wrote  Story  of  the  Remsed  Neia 
Teslameni,  American  Standard  EdiHon  (Philadel- 
phia, 1908). 

BIDGEWAY,  CHARLES  JOHN:  Church  of 
£n|[land  bishop  of  Chieheflter;  b.  at  High  Roding, 
near  Dunmow  (32  m.  n.e.  of  London),  July  H,  1841. 
He  received  his  education  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge (B.A.,  ISRi;  M.A.,  1884;  D.D.,  1905);  was 
curate  of  Christ  Church,  Tunbridge  Wells,  1866- 
1868;  vicar  of  North  Malvern,  1868-75:  rector  of 
Buckhurst  Hill,  1875-80,  being  also  diocesan  in- 
spector at  St.  Albans,  1876-80;  rector  of  St.  Paul's, 
Edinburgh,  1880-84;  vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Lan- 
caster Gate,  1 884- 1 005,  serving  also  as  select  preach- 
er at  Cambridge  in  1893,  to  which  ofhce  he  was  again 
called  in  1905;  Golden  lecturer  at  St.  Margaret's, 
Lothbury,  1896-1905;  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's, 
1899-1905;  rural  dean  of  Paddington,  1901-tl5; 
commissioner  to  the  archbishop  of  Capetown,  1900- 
1905,  to  the  bishop  of  North  China,  1901-05,  and 
to  the  bishop  of  Shantung,  1904-05;  dean  of  Car- 
Uale,  1905-08;  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Chi- 
chester, 1908,  He  ia  the  author  of:  Foundation 
Truths:  a  Course  of  Instructions  (Edinburgh,  1884); 
Holy  Communion.  Infractions  and  Devotions  (Lon- 
don, 1887);  The  Mountain  of  Blessedtiee*  (1S88); 
It  not  Uti*  the  Christ  f  A  Course  of  Sermons  (1889); 
Conftrmaiion;  or,  the  Laying  on  of  Hands  (1898); 
What  does  the  Church  of  England  Say  T  (1899);  In 
Paradiae  (1904);  Story  of  the  Prayer  Book  (1906); 
The  King  and  his  Kingdom,  and  Ot/ier  Sermons 
(1906);  Sociai£i/e  (1907);  and  Short  FamUy  Prayers 
(1908). 

RIDLEY,  HICHOLAS:  English  Reformer  and 
martyr;  b.  near  Willimontawyke  (30  m.  w.  of  New- 
castle). Northumberland,  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury (15007);  d.  at  the  stake  at  Oicford  Oct,  16, 
1555.  After  studying  at  the  grammar-school  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  he  entered  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge,  1518,  where  be  later  became  fellow. 
X.— 3 


In  1627  he  took  orders  and  went  for  further  study 
to  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  and  to  Louvain.  Return- 
ing to  England,  he  rose  to  the  position  of  senior 
proctor  at  Cambridge,  1533.  As  proctor  he  signed 
the  decree  againat  tlie  papal  supremacy,  1534.  He 
was  already  much  sought  after  as  a  preacher.  Cran- 
mer  made  him  his  domestic  chaplain  and  vicar  of 
Heme,  East  Kent.  In  1540  he  was  appointed  king's 
chaplain  and  master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  in  1541 
canon  of  Canterbury,  in  1545  canon  of  Westnoinster, 
and  in  1547  bishop  of  Rochester,  During  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  Ridley  was  active  in  promulgating 
the  new  views.  In  1545,  and  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  peruital  of  Ratramnus'  De  carpore  et  sa/iqitint 
Domini  (Eng,  trunsl.  The  Book  of  Bertram  the  Priett 
Concerning  llie  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  in  the  Sacra- 
vieni,  London  (15)9',  1680,  and  often,  latest,  1880) 
he  publicly  renounced  the  doctrine  of  transubstao- 
tiation.  He  was  deputed  to  set  forth  the  Reformed 
views  in  York,  Durham,  and  other  dioceses,  and  in 
1549  to  place  Protestantism  on  a  firm  basis  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  sat  on  the  commission  that  deposed 
Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  and  Gardiner,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  in  1550  was  promoted  to  Bonner's 
place.  Foxc  instances,  as  a  sign  of  his  goodness, 
that  for  months  he  entertained  Bonner's  mother 
at  his  palace,  assigning  to  her  the  place  of  promi- 
nence at  the  table,  and  contrasts  Ridley's  spirit 
with  the  severity  of  Bonner.  His  deep  interest  in 
the  unfavored  classes  led  him  to  make  suggestions 
to  King  Edward  which  found  ultimate  expression 
in  the  foundation  of  three  hospitals  in  London,  St. 
Thomas,  Christ,  and  Bethlehem.  Ridley's  name  is 
jndissolubly  associated  with  the  names  of  Cranmcr 
and  Latimer  as  a  foremost  leader  and  a  martyr  of 
English  Protestantism.  Mary,  who  had  taken 
otiensc  at  a  visit  Ridley  had  made  her  and  his  offer 
to  preach  in  her  presence,  on  her  accession  to  the 
throne  quickly  ordered  his  deposition,  reinstating 
Bonner  as  bishop  of  London.  July  20,  1553.  Ridley 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  from  which  he  was 
removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  held  a  prisoner  in 
Bocardo  jail  and  the  mayor's  house.  On  Apr.  17, 
1554,  he  was  called  upon  to  stand  trial  in  the  Di- 
vinity School,  Oxford,  and  was  declared  a  heretic. 
The  Spanish  friar,  Soto,  labored  in  vain  to  turn  him 
back  to  the  old  faith.  After  the  passage  of  the  new 
statutes  on  heresy,  the  prisoner  was  summoned 
again,  Sept.  30,  1555,  by  Archbishop  Pole,  and  was 
convicted  and  condemned  to  the  8amea.  In  com- 
pany with  Latimer,  he  was  burned  in  "  the  diteh  " 
over  against  Balliol  Hall.  The  night  before  his  exe- 
cution he  said  to  some  friends  n-ith  whom  be  supped; 
"  I  mean  to  go  to  bed,  and,  by  God's  will,  to  deep 
as  quietly  as  ever  I  did  in  my  life."  Arrived  at  the 
stake,  be  ran  to  Latimer,  embraced  him,  and  kissed 
him.  A  "  scant  sermon,  in  all  a  quarter  of  an  hour," 
as  Foxe  puts  it,  was  preached  by  Dr.  Smith,  which 
Latimer  and  Ridley  were  both  ready  to  answer  but 
they  were  denied  the  opportunity.  Promised  lite, 
if  he  would  recant,  Ridley  replied,  "  So  long  as 
breath  is  in  my  body,  I  iriil  never  deny  my  Lord 
Christ  and  his  known  truth."  He  gave  his  clothes 
to  the  bystanders,  and  n-aa  bound  to  the  stake  by 
an  iron  chain.  When  the  faggots  were  being  lighted, 
Latimer  spoke  to  Ridley  the  famous  words,  "  Be  of 
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good  comfort,  Ma-ster  Ridley.  Play  the  man.  We 
shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace, 
in  England,  as  I  trust  ehall  never  be  put  out." 
The  flames  were  Blow  in  doing  their  work.  Again 
and  again  the  martyr  cried,  "  Let  the  fire  come  unto 
me,  I  can  not  bum."  His  lower  members  were 
first  consumed,  and  the  end  came  when  the  fire 
reached  a  bag  of  guDpowder  which  Ridley's  brother' 
in-law  had  tied  at  his  neck.  Foxe  haa  given  the  best 
account  of  Ridley's  life  and  martyrdom,  and  de- 
scribee him  as  "  a  man  beautified  with  excellent 
qualities  so  ghosUy  inspired  and  godly  learned  aod 
now  wntl«n,  doubtless,  in  the  Book  of  Life."  In 
his  account  of  Ridley's  administration  of  the  epis- 
copal office,  this  writer  emphasiisca  his  attention 
to  prayer,  as  well  as  his  constant  indastry,  relieved 
after  dinner  and  supper  by  a  game  of  chess.  His 
most  famous  saying  is  the  one  recorded  during  his 
interview  with  Mary  before  she  became  queen. 
When  the  Reformer  expressed  tbe  hope  that  she 
would  not  refuse  God's  Word,  the  princess  rcphed, 
"  1  can  not  tell  what  ye  call  God's  Word.  That  is  not 
God's  WonI  now  that  was  God's  Word  in  my  father's 
days."  To  this  Ridley  answered:  "  God's  Word  is 
one  at  all  times,  but  hath  been  better  understood 
and  practised  in  some  ages  than  in  otiiers,"  Mary 
in  her  response  declared,  "  As  for  your  new  books, 
I  thank  God  I  never  read  any  of  them,  I  never  did, 
nor  ever  will  do,"  The  few  writings  Ridley  left  be- 
hind him  have  been  published  by  the  Relipous 
Tract  Society,  Treatise  aTtd  Letters  of  Dr.  Nicholas 
Ridley  (London,  1830?),  and  by  the  Parker  Society, 
Works  oj  Nicholas  Ridley,  D.D.  (ed.  H.  Christmas, 
London,  1841).  Among  the  writings  are  a  Brirf 
Dedaralion  against  TranBubslantiaiion,  a  Treatise 
against  Image  IForsfttp,  and  A  Piteous  Lamentation 
o)  the  Miserable  Estate  of  the  Churcli  in  England  in 
Ike  Time  of  the  Late  Revolt  from  the  Gospel.  The 
Parker  Society  volume  also  contains  an  account  of 
his  disputations  at  Oxford  prior  to  his  death  and  a 
reprint  of  Fox's  account  of  his  martyrdom.  An 
avenue  in  tbe  yard  of  Pembroke  Hall  is  still  known 
as  Ridley's  Walk.  Quarics  has  a  poem  on  Ridley 
in  which  are  the  lines: 

"  Rome  Uluiiclereil  death,  but  Ridley's  dauoUcH  eye 
Btar'd  in  Dosth'g  face,  and  aconied  Death  atandiuc  byo. 
In  Bpile  of  Rome,  far  England'!  faiLh  he  atfloil 
And  in  tbe  Aamea,  be  aoaled  it  with  his  blood." 

Davtc  S.  Schatf. 
Id  1839  there  was  erected  at  Oxfool  a  "  Martyrs 
Memorial,"  with  statues  of  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and 
Ridley,  partly  by  way  of  protest  against  the  Trac- 
tarian  Movement  (see  Tkactahianism),  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  which  was  hostility  to  the  Refor- 
mation. ,         A.  H.  N. 

BiBUaaaAPHi:  Tbe  origin&l  source  ii  J.  Fox's  Aeta  and 
JVoniimnUii  (for  editiODB  see  under  Fox,  JaBM.  An  ex- 
eellenl  memoir  appears  in  H.  Moule's  ed.  of  the  Brir/ 
Derlanilioi  0/ Iki  Lorda  Supper.  London,  1805,  Consult 
further:  G.  Ridley.  Lift  of  Dr.  Nicluibu  Ridica,  •tmetimr 
Biiluip  of  London,  London,  1703;  the  memoir  in  the 
VDlume  OB  Ridley  in  L.  Riehmond's  Fathrrt  a/lhi  EnfliMh 
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.,  1807-12: 

if  Rytdala  and  llirir  Dacnutanti,  pp.  4)9-424. 
T.  N.  H.,  18*1:  W.  aark.  Thr  Anotican  Rtfor- 
«  York,  1897:  J.  Cnirdner.  fii^ifirt  Chwrh  in 


Ihe  IBIh  Centurji.  paaaim.  London.  190:1;  DNB.  ilvii 
28S-2S0:  and,  in  geneml.  tbe  works  on  the  history  at  tl 
IiBriod,  seinilBr  and  ecdeaiutical. 


RIEGEB,  rt'gcr,  GEORG  KOHRAD:  Pietislic 
preacher;  b.  at  Cannstadt  (4  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart) 
Mar,  7.  1687;  d,  at  Stuttgart  Apr.  16,  1743.  After 
studying  theology  he  was  private  tutor  at  TObingen, 
1713-15;  city  vicar  at  Stuttgart  and  deacon  at 
Urach,  1715-31;  and  from  that  time  continued  in 
educational  and  ministerial  work  at  Stuttgart,  He 
was  one  of  the  most  gifl«d  preachers  in  the  E\-Bn- 
gelical  Church  of  Germany,  and  was  of  the  school 
of  J.  A.  Bengel  (q.v.).  Ho  excelled  all  other  Piet- 
ists in  eloquence,  emotional  power,  and  freshness. 
He  knew  how  to  employ  simple  colloquialisms  with- 
out losing  in  dignity  and  force.  His  preaching  was 
marked  by  clearness,  interest,  and  fluency.  His 
imagination  served  him  well  in  using  illustrations. 
Dogmatic  subjects  frequently  received  painstaking 
treatment,  though  without  pedantry.  He  placed 
himself  in  immediate  touch  with  his  hearers,  never 
losing  the  thread  of  his  discourse.  He  pubUshed 
collections  of  sermons  as  follows:  UenengjmsHUe 
(ZillUchau,  1742;  Stuttgart,  1853-54);  ffer*-  und 
Hand-Poetme  (1748;  Beriln,  1852);  De  mra  mini- 
monim  in  regno  gratia  {Stuttgart,  1733) ;  and  Rfch- 
tiger  und  leichter  Weg  zim  Himmd  (Stuttgart,  1744. 
1844,  and  after).  He  published  also  Die  Kraft  da- 
GoOedigkeit  (1732-36).  (HEBMiNN  Beck.) 

BiBUoaHimt:  Biognipbic  materinl  is  eontuned  in  Rieger's 
ffvAliirrr  und IrifACa- R'lV  [Stuttgart.  1844):  CO, Schmidt. 
(laichirhlr  drr  Prtdial  in  drr  rcangrliarAm  Kirtlir  DetdKh- 
landi.  pp.  lOa  Sdq..  Gotha.  1872:  H.  C.  Stuckeabetg. 
Luthrran  Quanrrl^  Sevi™,  lii  (1889),  564  aqq. 

RIEGER,    EARL    HEISRICH:     Son     of    the 

preceding;  b.  at  Stuttgart  Juno  16,  1726;  d. 
there  Jan.  15,  1791.  After  studying  theology, 
he  was  domestic  tutor  at  Augsburg,  1747^9; 
1,-icar,  1749-50;  tutor  at  TQbingen,  1750;  deacon 
at  Ludwigsbuig,  1754-57;  and  until  his  death 
preacher  at  Stuttgart.  He  left  the  impressioa 
of  a  strong,  firm  character;  and  represented  the 
traditional  teaching  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
opposition  to  the  new  rationalism.  Through  his  in- 
fluence the  revision  of  the  hymnal  was  moderate, 
and  of  the  old  catechism  (of  16S1  and  1696)  conserv- 
ative. He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Christen- 
thumf^esellschaft,  founded  by  J.  A.  Urlsperger 
(q.v.).  As  a  preacher,  he  was  less  spirited  and 
forceful  than  his  father,  but  possessed  rare  pene- 
tration, emphasis,  and  spirituality,  moral  earnest- 
ness, a  quiet,  clear  thoughtfulness.  and  ease,  with 
true  Christian  wisdom,  and  a  winning  grace  and 
mildness;  but  his  form  and  presentation  were 
clum^  and  awkward.  After  his  death  appeared 
Predigten  und  BetTachtur\gen  (Stuttgart,  1794); 
Betrachtungen  Hber  das  Ncue  Teslament  (4  vols., 
1828;  1875);  and  BetradUuttgen  Ober  die  Paatmen 
und  die  zwdlf  kleinen  Propheten  (1S35;    1859). 

(Hermann  Beck.) 

BiBUoasAFHT:  CkriltnBole.  ed.  J.  C.  F.  Burk.  i  {1833). 
lOS  sqq.:  C.  Grosse.  Die  oilen  TrAgtrr.  Wtettriirr  in  dia 
Erhauundaiitirraluf  der  tvanfffUKh-lutheriKhtn  Kirche  dse 
le.  hi4  IS.  JaJirhundrrIt,  pp.  49S  aqq..  Hermaimsburg. 
1900. 


,  EDWARD  KARL  AUGUST;  Bib- 
lical scholar;  b.  at  Diersburg,  near  Offenburg  (17 
m.  8,B,w.  of  Carlsruhe).  Baden,  Dec.  20,  1830;  d. 
at  Halle  Apr.  5,  1888,  He  studied  theology  and 
philology  at  Heidelberg,  1848-50;    and  at  Halle, 
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1850-52;  and  again  at  Heidelberg,  1852;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  ministry  in  185:1;  \-icar  at  Durlach, 
1853-54:  and  garriBon  chaplain  at  Mannheim  after 
1855.  In  1S58  he  entered  the  theological  factiHy 
at  Heidelberg,  where  he  was  associate  professor, 
1861-«2;  and,  1862-66,  associate  professor  of  Old- 
Teatament  exegesis  at  Halie,  and  professor,  1866- 
1888.  He  was  the  author  of;  Die  Geaetzgrbung 
Manx  im  Lande  Moab  (Gothn,  1854);  Der  Lehr- 
begriff  dtt  Hdvderbrie/3  (Ludwigsbuig,  1858-59); 
DU  betonikre  BedeiUung  des  A ,  T.  fSr  die  religiSse 
Erhenntnit  und  das  religiose  Ld>en  der  ckrisilicken 
Gemeinde  (Halle,  1864);  Die  meairianiache  Writ- 
tagung  (Gotha,  1875);  Der  Begriff  der  SUhiie  im. 
AUm  TeslamaU  (1877);  and  HandM-drUrbuch  des 
bibtitcAen  AUertuna  (Bielefeld,  1875-84,  and  others). 
After  his  death  appeared  Einleilung  in  do»  AlU 
Tettammt  (Halle,  1889) ;  and  AUtentametOliche 
Theotogie  (1889).  A  pupil  and  aft^nvard  colleague 
of  H.  Hupfeld  at  Haile,  he  revised  the  tatter's  com- 
mentory  on  Psalms  (Gotha,  1867-71);  was  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  TSK  (Gotha),  1866-88;  and  was 
a  member  of  the  commission  for  the  revision  of 
Luther's  tmnslntion  of  the  Bible,  1865-SS.  In  bis 
esegetical  work  he  was  scientific,  thorough,  and  im- 
partial, and  emphasiied  the  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  one  of  revelation. 

(K.  H.  Pahnckb.) 
RIESSLER,  iVler,  PAUL  :  Old-Testament 
scholar;  b.  at  Stuttgart  Sept.  16, 1865.  He  received 
bia  elementary  education  at  Stuttgart  and  RottwciJ, 
and  his  advanced  training  at  the  University  of  TUb- 
ingeo  and  the  theological  seminary  at  lUittcnburg; 
was  vicar  at  Mergcjjtheim  and  EUwangcn,  1SS9- 
1892;  taught  in  the  higher  gymnasium  at  Ehingen, 
1892-98;  was  city  preacher  at  Blaubeuren,  1889- 
1907;  became  professor  of  Old-Testnment  esegesis 
Wkt  Tobingen  in  the  Roman  Catholic  theological 
faculty.  1907.  He  has  written  a  critical  commea- 
tary  on  Daniel  (Stuttgart,  1899),  and  another  on 
the  same  book  in  the  Kungefassier  uns&enscbaf dicker 
Kommenlar  (Vienna,  1902). 

RIETSCHEL,rit'shcl,CHBISTIAJIGEORG:  Ger- 
man Protestant,  son  of  the  sculptor  of  the  fitmous 
Luther  roonument  at  Worms;  b.  at  Dresden  May 
10,  1S42.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Eriangen,  Berlin,  and  Leipsic  from  1860  (o  1864,  and 
after  being  a  member  of  the  Domkandidalenstift  at 
Berhn  in  1861-65  and  of  St.  Paul's  seminary  for 
preachers  at  Leipsic  in  1866-67,  was  pastor  at 
R&digsdorf,  Saxony,  in  1868-74,  head  pastor  at  Zit- 
tau  in  1874-78,  second  director  of  the  preachers' 
seminary  at  Wittenberg  in  1878-S4,  and  first  director 
of  tbe  same  institution  in  1884-87.  superintendent 
and  district  inspector  of  schools  in  1878-87,  and 
pastor  of  St.  Matthew's,  Leipsic,  in  1887-89.  Since 
1SS9  be  has  been  professor  of  practical  theology  in 
the  University  of  Leipsic,  and  also  first  university 
preacher  and  director  of  St.  Paul's  seminary  for 
preachers  in  the  same  city,  white  in  1904-05  he  was 
rector  of  the  univerBity.  He  haa  written  Die  Ge- 
wOhrvng  der  Abendmahlsgemeiruehafl  an  Refarmierte 
vnd  UnierU  (I*ipaic,  1868);  Martin  Lullier  und 
Ignatius  von  Loyola,  eine  vergleickeTtde  Charakleris- 
tUt   Hirer  innerm  Bnlwiddung  (Wittcnbei^,  1879); 


Abschnitt  vitrtehn  der  Kirchenr-  und  SynodalMrd- 
nung  (1885);  Luther  und  setn  Hans  (Halle,  1888); 
Lutiier  und  die  Ordination.  (Wittenberg,  1889);  Das 
Wort  V(m  Glauben  (sermons;  Leipsic,  1892);  Die 
Au/gabe  der  Orgel  im  GoUeadienst  bis  ins  aclUzeAnte 
Jahrhundert  (1893);  Der  evangeli9eh4S  GoUeadienit 
unter  dem  Gesichtapunkl  der  Anbctung  im.  Geist  und 
in  der  Wahrheil  (Halle,  1894) ;  Die  Frage  des  Zu- 
sammenschlitssa  der  deulachen  cvangdiathen  Landea- 
kircken  zut  Wakrung  und  FSrdervng  Hirer  gemein- 
samen  AngdegenheUen  (Leipsic,  1900);  Lekrbuch 
der  LHurgik  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1900-08);  Weiknachien 
in  Kirche,  Kunst  und  VolksUben.  (Bielefeld,  1901); 
Die  evangelische  Kirche  und  die  soziate  Frage  (Leip- 
sic, 1904);  and  Zur  Reform  des  Rdigionaunter- 
richts  in  der  Volkaschule  (Berlin,  1909). 

RIGG,  JAUES  HARRISON:  EngUsh  Wesleyan 
Methodist;  b.  at  Newcaatle-on-Tyne  Jan.  16,  1821; 
d.  at  London  Apr.  !7,  1909.  He  wus  educatwl  at 
Old  Kingswood  School,  and,  after  t)eing  a  teacher 
from  18:15  to  1845,  entered  the  Wesleyan  ministry. 
In  1866  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  "  Hun- 
dred" (sjeMETHOCiBTS,  I,,  1,  J  6)  and  two  years  later 
became  principal  of  the  Wesleyan  Training  College 
for  Day  School  Teachers,  Westminster,  London,  a 
position  which  he  retained  until  1903.  He  waa 
president  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference, 
und  in  this  capacity  was  instrumental  in  securing 
the  admission  of  laymen  to  that  body  in  1878.  For 
fifteen  years  he  was  editor  of  Tlie  London  Quarterly 
Review  and  was  also  on  its  editorial  staff  for  several 
years  longer.  He  edited  E.  A,  Rumbold's  Vindir- 
cation  of  the  Cliaracler  and  Administration  of  Sir  T. 
Rumbold,  Ban.,  Governor  of  Madras  in  1778-80 
(London,  1868),  and  was  the  author  of:  The 
Principles  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  (London,  1850); 
Congregational  Independency  and  Wesleyan  Connex- 
ionaliem  Contrasted  (1851);  Modern  Anglican  Theol- 
ogy (1857);  Essays  for  the  Times  on  Ecdesiastical 
and  Social  Subjects  (1866);  The  Sabbath  and  the 
Sabbath  Law  before  and  after  Christ  (1869);  The 
Ckurchmanship  of  John  Wesley  (1868);  National 
Education,  English  and  Foreign  (1873);  The  Living 
Wesley  as  he  iras  in  his  Youth  and  in  his  Prime 
(1875);  Connexional  Economy  of  Wesleyan  Method- 
ism (1879);  Discourses  and  Addresses  on  Leadi)ig 
Truths  of  Religion  and  Philosophy  (1880);  The 
Character  and  Life-Worh  of  Dr.  Puney  (1883);  Was 
Wesley  a  High  Churchman,  and  is  Modem  Method- 
ism Wesleyan  Methodism  f  or,  John  We^ey,  the 
Church  of  England,  and  Wesleyan  Methodism  (1883); 
A  Comparative  View  of  Church  Organisms,  Primi- 
tive and  Protestant  (1887);  Oiford  High  Angliean- 
ism  and  its  Leaders  (1895);  Scenes  and  Studies  in 
the  Ministry  of  Our  Lord,  with  Thoughts  on  Preach- 
ing (1902);  and  Reminiscences  Siify  Years  ago 
(1904). 
BiBUooRApnT:  J.  Tdford.  T/i.-  LUrolJamrj,  ffarruon  Siea, 

1SSI-IS09.  LondoD.  1900. 

RIGGENBACH,  rig'cn-bJlH,  CHRISTOPH  JO- 
HANHES:  Swiss  Protestant  theologian;  h.  at  Basel 
Oct.  8,  1818;  d.  there  Sept.  5,  1890.  He  pui^ 
sued  his  studies  at  Basel,  Berlin,  and  Bonn  under 
Peterman.  Nitzsch.  Bleek,  Sack,  and  others.  He 
was  ordained  in  1812,  became  pastor  in  Bennnyl, 
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wbere  his  affiliatioDS  were  at  first  with  the  radical 
school  of  theology.  His  position  later  on  became 
more  moderate.  In  1850,  he  whs  called  to  the  the- 
ological faculty  at  the  Univeraity  of  Basel,  teach- 
ing New  Testoment,  pastoral  theology,  giving  pop- 
ular lectures  on  the  h!e  of  Jesus,  and  cngagiog  also 
in  the  study  of  church  music  and  hynuiology.  Ho 
became  an  earnest  opponent  of  theologjcal  radical^ 
ism,  combated  the  leaders  of  the  modem  school, 
and  helped  to  found  the  Kirchen/reund  aa  the  organ 
of  the  conservative  group.  Even  in  this  polemical 
atmosphere,  be  never  lost  the  personal  friendship 
of  his  opponents.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Evangelise h-kirchlicher  Verein,  which  worked 
in  conservative  interests,  and  was  interested  in  the 
Evangelical  Alliance.  He  was  also  a  leader  in  the 
extension  of  missionary  work,  becoming  president 
of  the  Basel  missions  committee  in  1878.  He  pub- 
lished: VorUsungen  0>eT  da9  Leben  Jemt  (Basel. 
1858);  DWinoaaische  Sti/lahiiUe  (IS&2);  Die  Zeug- 
nitse  /dr  daa  Evangdium  Johannig  (1866);  Der 
Kirchengaang  in  Basel  aeit  der  Ee/ormali<m  (1870); 
Hieronymua  Annoni  (1870);  Der  iogenannte  Brie/ 
dea  Bamabaa  (1873);  Etne  Reite  nach  PoUUtina 
(1873);  and  the  commentary  upon  I  and  II  Thea- 
eaionians  in  Langc's  commentaiy. 

BlBUOoBAPDT :      DnUch-tvanstlitdit     Kirthentrilune.     iv 
(1800).  494-*06;    "    "  '    ' 
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RI6GS,  ALEXANDER  BBOWK:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Portsmouth,  O.,  June  21.  1842.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.  (A.B.,  1863),  and 
after  teaching  mathematics  at  Western  University, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  a  year,  was  admitted  to  the 
Pennsylvania  bar.  He  had  practised  only  two 
years,  however,  when,  giving  up  law,  ho  entered 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  spent  two 
years,  and  completed  his  theological  training  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary  (1870),  after  which  he 
held  pastorates  at  the  Reformed  Church,  Fort  Plain, 
N,  Y.  (1870-76).  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Water- 
ford,  N.  Y.  (1876-00),  and  the  Seventh  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Cincinnati  (1891-1002),  From  1894 
to  1897  he  was  instructor  in  Greek  in  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Cincinnati,  and  since  1897  has 
been  professor  of  New-Tcdtament  exe^ieais  and  in- 
troduction in  the  same  institution. 

RIGGS,  EDWARD!  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Smyrna, 
Turkey,  June  30,  1844.  He  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  (iallege  (A.B.,  1865)  and  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  New  York  City  (1869),  In  1869 
he  was  appointed  a  missionary  of  the  American 
Board  of  CommisaionerB  for  Foreign  Missions  and 
went  at  once  to  Sivaa,  Asia  Minor,  where  he  re- 
mained seven  years.  Since  1876  he  has  been  sta- 
tioned at  Harsovan,  Turkey,  where  he  baa  been 
chieSy  associated  with  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Western  Turkey  Mission,  having  been  pro- 
fessor of  systematio  theology  for  a  number  of  years 
and  president  since  1903.  He  has  also  been  a  man- 
ager of  AnatoUa  College,  Marsovan,  since  its  or- 
ganiiation  in  1886,  and  has  given  instruction  in 
various  departments  as  a  missionary.  In  theology 
he  describes  himself  as  "  a  broad,  progressive  con* 
eervative,  holding  to  the  main  tenets  of  the  tra- 


ditional evangelioal  theology,  adhering  strictly  to 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  but 
subjecting  everything  to  the  most  rigid  tests  of 
genuine  and  careful  scholarly  examination."  He 
likewise  holds  "  that  an  honest  application  of  the 
most  searching  criticism  results  in  maintaining  the 
sound  orthodox  beliefs  in  all  their  essential  points." 
He  preparol  the  chapter  on  The  Christian  Forca 
al  Work  in  (Ae  Turkish  Empire  for  W.  D.  Grant's 
ChriBtendom  Anno  Domini  MDCCCCl  (New  York, 
1902). 

RIGOS,  ELIAS;  American  missionary  in  Turkey; 
b.  at  New  Providence,  N.  J.,  Nov.  19,  1810;  d.  at 
Constantinople  Jan.  17,  1901.  He  graduated  at 
Amherst  College,  Mass.,  1829,  and  at  Andover  The- 
ological Seminaty,  Mass..  1832;  was  missionary  of 
the  American  Board  at  Athens  and  Argoa,  Greece, 
1832-38;  later  al  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor;  and  at 
Constantinople  1853-190J.  He  visited  his  native 
coimtry  once,  in  1856,  and  taught  Hebrew  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  1857-58. 
He  was  a  remarkable  philologist,  having  early  ap- 
phed  himself  to  a  mastery  of  the  Semitic  languages 
and  Greek.  In  1844  he  was  assigned  to  the  Arme- 
nian branch  of  the  Turkish  mission  and  was  en- 
gaged in  translating  the  Scriptures  into  Armenian, 
1845-52.  He  was  one  of  a  committee  engaged  in 
1873  by  the  American  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Societies  to  translate  the  Bible  into  Turki^; 
and,  as  a.  result,  the  entire  Bible  was  published  both 
in  Armenian  and  Arabic  characters  in  1878.  He 
participated  also  m  a  revision  of  the  same  issued 
in  1886,  He  is  said  to  have  had  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  twenty  languages  and  the  mastery  of  twelve, 
and  to  have  produced  either  as  originals  or  transla- 
tions no  less  than  478  h3rmns  in  the  Bulgarian  lan- 
guage alone.  He  was  the  author  of  A  ManiuU  of 
the  Chiddee  Language  containing  a  Ortanrnar,  Chree- 
tomatity,  and  a  Vo<xibulaTy  (Andover,  1832;  re- 
vised ed.,  New  York,  1858);  Orammar  of  the 
Modern  Armenian  Language,  with  a  VecabiJaTy 
(Smyrna,  1847) ;  OrammaT  of  the  Turkith  Language 
a*  tmtlen  in  the  Armenian  Character  (Constantinople, 
1866);  and  TranalaHon  of  the  Scriptvrea  into  the 
Buigarian  Language,  completed  with  the  aid  of  na- 
tive scholars  (Cbnatantinople,  1871) ;  Suggested 
Emendations  of  the  A.  V.  of  the  Old  Testament  (An- 
dover, 1873);  Suggested  Modificationa  of  the  R.  V. 
of  the  New  Testament  (1883) ;  and  iVoe«  on  DiffieuU 
Passages  of  the  New  Testament  (Boston,  1839), 

HIGGS,   JAMES  FORSYTH:    Presbyterian;    b. 

at  Boumabat  [a  village  near  Smyrna),  Turkey,  Oct. 
4,  1852.  He  was  graduated  from  Princeton  College 
(A.B..  1872),  where  he  was  Boudinot  fellow  in  his- 
tory in  1872-73,  and  from  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York  City  (1878).  He  was  then  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Cranford,  N.  J.,  in 
1878-84,  and  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  at 
Bergen  Point.  N.  J.,  in  1884-92;  professor  of  New- 
Testament  Greek  in  the  New  Brunswick  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  (1892-98),  and  during  that  time  do- 
Uvered  lectures  on  hisloricjil  subjects  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Rutgers  College  Univer^t?  Exteo- 
aion  system.  Since  1898  he  has  been  pastor  of  the 
Briok  Presbyterian  Church,  East  Orange,  N.  J.    la 
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theoli^y  he  LB  a  moderate  Colvinist  and  hoa  no  sym- 
pathy  with  revolutionary  ideas  in  BibUcal  criticism. 

RIGGS,  JAMES  STEVEHSOH:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  New  York  July  16,  1853;  graduated  at  the 
CoU^e  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  1S74;  Btudied  at 
lieipaic,  1875;  graduated  at  Auburn  Theological 
SeminaiT,  N.  Y.,  1880;  was  pastor  at  Fulton,  N.  Y., 
1SS0-S4;  adjunct  professor  of  Biblical  Greek  in 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  1884-87;  and  pro- 
fessor since  1887.  He  is  author  of  a  Hwtory  of  the 
Jewiah  People:  MacaAean  and  Roman  Periods 
(New  York,  1899),  and  Mca»agea  of  Jemu  according 
to  the  Gotpd  of  John  (1907). 

RIGGS,  STEPHEH  RETURN :  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionajy  to  the  Indians;  b.  at  !Jteubenville,  O.,  Mar. 
23,  1812;  d.  at  Beloit,  Wis.,  Aug.  24,  1883.  He  was 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  1834;  studied  for  a 
year  in  the  Western  Theoli^cal  Seminary,  Alle- 
gheny, Pa.;  was  licensed  in  1330;  and  was  from 
1837  till  1883  a  tnissiotiary  among  the  Dakotas.  He 
mastered  their  language  and  reduced  it  to  writing 
and  into  it  translated  nearly  the  entire  New  Testa- 
ment,  and  also  portions  of  the  Old.  He  also  pre- 
pared a  dictionary  of  the  language  and  other  aids 
for  its  acquisition.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
translations  into  it.  In  English  he  wrote  his  auto- 
biography, Afary  and  I.  Forty  years  jmth  the  Sioux, 
Chicago,  1880;  also  Tahrkoo  Wah-kan;  or,  the  Oaa- 
■pd,  among  the  Dakotag,  Boston,  1869. 

KIGHTEOnSRESS,   ORIGIHAL. 
II  AuciutlDe  (I  1). 


Doctriiul  Develapmn 
The  Hchalutic  Doctrii 
TnctuDK  ol  Relanaen 
Later  Pmlaitiuit  Vie- 
Conclunon  (|  5). 
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The  older  Protestant  theologians  deBignatfd  by 
the  t«rm  juatilia  originalis,  the  Latin  equivalent  of 
original  righteousness,  the  condition  of  man  as 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  before 
I.  Doctrinal  the  fall.  It  is  found  for  the  first  time 
Develop-  in  the  writings  oC  the  Schoolmen,  but 
ment  till  the  development  of  the  doctrine  was 
Auguatine.  b^un  by  Augustine,  who  uses  the  term 
prima  jusliiia,  "first  righteoiianess  " 
(De  peccatorum  merilis  et  remisaione,  II.,  uxvii.). 
While  a  condition  of  original  integrity  of  man,  and 
of  a  subsequent  breach  of  harmony  and  deprava- 
tion, was  generally  presupposed  in  Christian  be- 
lief, Augustine  was  the  first  to  bring  this  condition 
into  intimate  connection  with  man's  creation  in  the 
divine  image,  and  he  arrived  at  a  higher  valuation 
of  both.  Irenf  us,  Theophytact,  Justin,  and  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria  spoke  of  the  first  state  lis  one  of 
childlike  simplicity  and  innocence,  but  Athanasius 
developed  the  doctrine  {t>e  triniiale,  iii.  Ifi) :  "  those 
who  mortjfy  the  deeds  of  the  body  and  have  put 
□n  the  new  man  which  is  created  after  God  are  after 
his  image;  for  such  was  Adam  before  his  disobedi- 
ence." The  first  state  was  not  treated  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  essential  nature  of  man;  prominence 
was  given,  not  to  what  he  originally  was.  but  to 
what  be  was  by  nature,  and  the  Image  of  God  was 
Bought  chiefly  in  man's  spiritual  endowment  with 
reason  and  freedom,  through  which  he  is  enabled 
to  attain  perfection.    Thus  moral  perfection  wae 


denied  for  the  first  state,  though  nothing  was  said 
of  the  actual  condition  therein,  of  a  "  superadded 
gift,"  or  of  the  "equilibrium"  of  Polagiitnism. 
With  Augustine  the  image  of  God  is  tlie  inalien- 
able "  rational  soul."  This  includes  the  nill,  nith  a 
positive  inchnation  to  holiness,  though  even  the 
first  man  needed  the  assistance  of  grace  in  order  to 
reach  "  full  righteousness."  At  first  man  willed  not 
to  sin,  and  by  supernatural  grace  he  was  able  not 
to  sin.  It  might  seem  as  if  the  will  not  to  sin  was 
not  true  righteousness,  but  "  good  will  "  in  tJie 
first  man  constituted  rigbteousness  in  the  same  de- 
gree as  concupiscence  in  man  after  his  fall  consti- 
tutes original  sin.  At  the  fall  the  concupiscence  of 
the  flesh  took  the  place  of  the  "  good  will  "  and  is 
itself  Bin. 

After  Augustine's  death,  scmi-PelogianiBm  pre- 
vailed in  tbe  Church.  Ite  opposition  to  Augustine 
directed  itself,  indeed,  against  his  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination, but  not  on  the  basis  of  the 
a.  The  conception  of  sin  and  salvation.  It 
Scholastic  was  really  an  opposition  to  inexorable 
Doctrine,  severity  in  the  valuation  of  natural 
corruption.  In  this  respect,  scmi- 
Pelagionism  was  successful  at  the  Synod  of  (ilrange, 
in  529,  which  asserted  that  "  by  the  sin  of  Adam 
the  free  will  was  so  inchned  and  attenuated  that  no 
one  was  afterwards  able  to  love  God  as  he  should, 
to  believe  in  God,  or  to  be  influenced  concerning 
God,  unless  the  prevenient  grace  of  the  divine 
mercy  acted  upon  him."  Scholastic  theologians 
went  further.  They  dated  the  discord  between 
flesh  and  spirit  before  the  fall.  It  is  true,  "  original 
righteousness"  as  well  as  a  sinful  state  resulting 
from  the  fall  would  be  impoeaiblo  in  this  case,  if 
Augustine  had  not  offered  a  way  of  escape  in  the 
thought  that  divine  grace  subjected  the  flesh  to 
the  spirit  in  the  cose  of  Adam,  and  tlius  a  harmony 
was  effected  which  is  not  inherent  in  man  prr  se. 
But  this  harmony  or  subjection  of  concupiscence  to 
reason  or  the  will  of  God  is  "original  righteousness" 
which  consequently  is  a  "superadded  gift."  The 
proof  waa  found  in  the  alleged  difference  between 
"likeness"  and  "image"  (Gen.  i.  26).  The  essential 
attributes  of  the  divine  image  were  reason  and  will. 
By  the  accidents  which  belong  to  it  but  do  not  con- 
stitute it,  and  are  added  as  a  gift  of  grace,  man  is 
enabled  to  acquire  eternal  life.  Thus  man  after  his 
fall  is  still  in  hjs  first  pure  state  with  the  modification 
that  his  sensea  and  lusts  are  no  longer  held  in  check 
by  the  assistant  grace,  and  thus  a  state  of  disorder 
has  taken  the  place  of  subjection  to  reason.  Then 
original  sin  becomes  a  lack  of  "original  righteous- 
ness " ;  it  is  not,  however,  sin  in  the  positive  sense 
of  Augustine,  but  only  in  a  negative  sense. 

The  Reformers,  with  their  deep  sense  of  the  gross- 

nessof  sin,  wereutterly  unable  to  assiune  a  naturally 

pure  condition;    for  nature  was  Impure.     Original 

sin  is  a  real  and  true  sin,  and  not  simply 

3.  Toftching  a  deficiency  or  infirmity,  but  such  a 

of  Refonuers  sin  as  condemns  and  eternally  separates 

and  Roman  from  God  all  men  that  proceed  from 

Catholics'    Adam   (cf.   A^igsburg   Confrasion,   ».), 

and  thus  the  first  state  of  man  must 

have  included  an  opposite  operation  of  the  good. 

But  as  this  operation  is  an  essential  condition  of  life 
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for  him,  it  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  mere  accident,  it 
must  be  something  that  originally  and  necessarily 
belongs  to  man.  The  Formula  of  Concord,  therefore, 
in  accordance  with  the  view  of  the  Reformers, 
designated  original  righteousness  not  simply  as 
'^concreate  righteousness,"  but  as  the  essential  fact 
of  having  been  created  in  the  image  of  God.  Thus 
the  Lutheran  Church,  as  well  as  the  Reformed,  ad- 
vanced a  step  beyond  Augustine.  Scholasticism  had 
left  a  number  of  questions  imsettled,  such  as  whether 
original  righteousness  was  a  ''  grace  making  accept- 
able "  (Thomas  Aquinas)  or  a  ''grace  given  to  those 
acceptable"  like  the  cfiarismata  (Dims  Scotus). 
The  Council  of  Trent  avoided  pronoimcing  on  this 
point,  and  affirmed  that  Adam,  **  when  he  had  trans- 
gressed God's  commandment  in  Paradise,  inmiedi- 
ately  lost  the  holiness  and  righteousness  in  which 
he  had  been  placed,"  with  the  apparent  intention  of 
excluding  not  scholastic  deductions  but  the  doctrine 
of  the  Reformers.  Bellarmine  developed  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine  in  this  opposition  clearly  and 
adroitly.  The  Lutherans,  according  to  him,  agree 
with  the  Pelagians  because  they  deprive  the  first 
man  of  supernatural  gifts,  adding  the  further  error 
that  after  the  fall  man  lacks  '^a  natural  attribute" 
— ^free  will.  In  contrast  to  this  doctrine,  according 
to  him,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  distinguishes 
between  "image"  and  "likeness."  The  former 
refers  to  nature,  the  latter  to  the  supernatural,  and 
denotes  some  "  ornaments  of  wisdom  and  righteous- 
ness" which  man  received  in  creation  but  lacks 
now.  As  man  came  forth  from  the  creator's  hand, 
he  consisted  of  flesh  and  spirit,  and  stood  related 
both  to  the  animals  and  to  the  angels.  On  the 
latter  side  he  had  intelU^ence  and  will;  on  the 
former,  senses  and  appetites.  A  conflict  arose,  and 
from  the  conflict  "a  terrible  difficulty  in  doing  well." 
This  was  the  "disease  of  nature"  which  inheres  in 
matter,  hence  God  added  the  gift  of  original  right- 
eousness. It  was  this  perfection  of  the  divine  image, 
and  not  the  image  itself,  which  man  lost  at  the  fall. 

Among  later  Protestant  theologians,  the  rational- 
ists did  not  essentially  change  the  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  first  state.    Since  the  time  of  Schleiermacher 
a  certain  necessity  of  original  nature 
4.  Later    has  been  attached  to  sin.     Schleier- 
Protestant  macher  expressly  states  that  an  incapac- 
Views.      ity  for  good  works  was  in  himian  nature 
before  the  fall,  located  in  the  flesh, 
that  is,  "the  totality  of  the  lower  faculties  of  the 
soul,"  and  that  consequently  the  sin  which  was 
transmitted  to  his  descendants  was  originally  in  the 
first  man.    Sin,  according  to  him,  is  not  the  first 
actual  condition;    with  the  awakening  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  God  it  was  preceded  by  a  state  of  per- 
fection which  was  not  without  consequences  per- 
ceptible even  after  the  fall.    Subsequently,  however, 
a  time  was  bound  to  come  in  which  sensuousness  in- 
creased  in  some  direction.     I^ipsius  transformed 
the  "state  of  original  perfection"  as  taught  by 
Schleiermacher  into  the  "primitive  form  of  ethical 
religion,"  that  is,  into  the  inmiediate,  but  uncon- 
scious and    only  relative,  communion  with    God 
which  from  the  consciousness  of  its  opposite  ap- 
pears as  a  lost  paradise.    Rothe  considers  man  the 
imion  of  two  elements  of  opposite  quaUties,  boimd 


to  strive  after  the  right  proportion  between  his  ego 
and  his  material  nature,  thus  transposing  man's 
likeness  to  the  image  of  God  into  the  future.  Bieder- 
mann  sees  the  basis  of  sin  in  the  sensual  nature  of 
man,  which  was  created  by  God  intentionally  in 
order  to  realize  and  develop  his  redeeming  grace  in 
the  history  of  salvation.  Ritschl  agrees  with  Bieder- 
mann  so  far  as  to  hold  that  the  doctrine  of  the  first 
state  should  be  replaced  by  that  of  the  destiny  of 
man. 

All  these  views  correctly  presuppose  the  identity 
of  the  present  substance  of  man  with  the  original 
substance,  but  they  err  in  identifying  man's  present 
condition  with  his  original  condition.  It  is  an  im- 
probable assumption  that  anjrthing  lost  by  sin  must 
be  "superadded"  imless  the  condition  is  considered 
something  **  superadded  "  to  the  substance.  A  sub- 
stance must  have   its    corresponding 

5.  Conclu-  state  or  condition,  it  must  have  attri- 
sion.  butes ;  but  the  question  is  whether  man's 
present  condition  corresponds  to  the 
human  substance.  Lutheran  theologians  teach  that 
the  human  essence  does  not  now  possess  that 
condition  which  it  requires;  that  man's  actual  con- 
dition is  not  merely  in  a  state  of  imperfect  develop- 
ment, it  is  opposed  to  the  essence.  The  next  ques- 
tion is,  whether  man  began  with  a  state  of  absolute 
moral  perfection.  Against  this  view,  Julius  MUller 
properly  brings  the  objection  that  it  excludes  the 
possibiUty  of  the  fall.  But  neither  Luther,  the  other 
Reformers,  nor  the  Lutheran  confessions  teach  a 
state  of  absolute  moral  perfection.  It  should  be 
asked  rather,  whether  man  might  have  begun  with 
goodness,  and  this  question  must  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative;  for  it  is  the  conviction  of  every 
justified  person  that  the  moral  condition  must  be 
good  before  any  good  action  can  be  done.  The  moral 
condition  must  in  the  first  man  lie  at  the  basis  of  his 
conduct,  and  can  exist  only  as  an  effect  wrought  by 
God  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  justified  and  regen- 
erate. In  this  respect  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  primitive  state  of  innocence  and  the  restoration 
of  innocence  in  justification.  The  difference  between 
the  first  state  and  that  of  the  redeemed  Ues  rather  in 
the  fact  that  the  latter  has  reached  the  point  where 
the  first  man  should  have  stood  after  his  temptation; 
but  the  moral  quality  imparted  by  God  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Uiis.  The  assimiption  of  an  original  in- 
difference presupposes  a  wiU  without  content  or  aim 
and  at  the  same  time  a  preponderating  capacity 
for  goodness;  thus  there  would  be  a  capacity  which 
in  its  quality  would  be  superior  to  the  will;  such  an 
instinctive  desire  for  goodness,  overpowering  the 
will,  would  make  sinning  impossible.  Moreover, 
indifference  annuls  freedom;  for  indifference  is  not 
freedom,  but  constraint  of  will;  freedom  is  rather 
the  capacity  for  imhampered  normal  self-activity. 
Man's  original  condition  was  not  without  positive  in- 
clination to  goodness.  His  will  had  this  disposition ; 
but  while  it  was  in  harmony  with  God's  will,  it 
might  sin,  and  in  the  possibility  of  sinning  consisted 
its  freedom.  It  was  man's  duty  to  preserve  hia 
rectitude  by  voluntary  choice,  thus  confinning  God's 
work.  (H.  T.  CREMERt.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  pertinent  literature  is  quite  fully  given 
under  Imaqb  of  God.    The  eaiiier  discuasiona  are  well 
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represented  by  Aucustine's  "  City  of  God."  XII.,  i.-iz., 
xxiii.;  Anselm,  D«  c<uu  diaboli,  xii.;  Aquinas,  Summa, 
II.,  xciii.-xcvii.;  Z.  Uninus,  Sianme  ofChriatian  Relioion, 
Ques.  6,  London,  1587;  J.  Edwards,  Doctrine  of  Original 
Sin  Defended,  II.,  i.,  in  his  Works,  New  York.  1808-09; 
J.  Howe,  Oraclea  of  God,  lectures  xvi.-xix.,  in  his  Works, 
vols,  vii.-viii.,  London,  1822.  The  subject  is  usually  dis- 
cussed under  Anthropology  in  the  systems  of  theology  (see 
in  and  under  Dgqiia,  Doomatics),  e.g.,  W.  G.  T.  Shedd. 
Dogmatic  Theology,  ii.  95-114,  cf.  the  citations  from  earlier 
authoriUes  in  iii.  288-302,  New  York.  1889-94,  cf.  also 
his  Hi*t.  of  Doctrine,  ii.  54-65,  8th  ed..  ib.  1884;  C.  Hodge. 
Systematic  Theology,  ii.  92-116.  New  York.  1871-73;  H.  B. 
Smith.  Systematic  Theology,  pp.  252-259.  New  York.  1884; 
A.  H.  Strong.  Systematic  Theology,  pp.  262-268.  Rochester. 
1886;  H.  E.  Jacobs.  The  Book  of  Concord,  consult  index 
under  "  Man."  Philadelphia.  1893. 

RIMING  OFFICES:  Liturgical  offices  in  which 
not  only  the  hymns,  but  also  all  antiphons,  respon- 
sories,  versicles,  etc.,  are  in  rime  and  meter,  the  only 
prose  being  the  Psalms  and  lessons.  Since  the  anti- 
phons  and  responsories  originally  were  concerned 
with  the  history  of  a  feast  or  a  saint,  these  offices 
were  called  historux  rhythmica.  Some  900  of  these 
offices,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  original  number, 
have  been  edited  by  Clemens  Blume  and  Guido 
Maria  Dreves  in  their  Ancdeda  hymnica  medii  <m,  v., 
xiii.,  xiv.  6,  xvii.,  xviii.,  xxiv.,  xxv.,  xxvi.,  xxviii., 
xU.  a,  xlv.  a  (Leipsic,  1889-1904).  First  appearing 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  riming  offices 
reached  their  zenith  between  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  and  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centuries, 
though  specimens  are  known  as  late  as  the  seven- 
teenth century.  This  rich  development  finds  its 
explanation  in  the  Uturgical  Uberty  allowed  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  while  the  distinctly  local  character  of 
the  riming  offices  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  chief 
sources  are  the  breviaries  of  individual  dioceses  and 
orders.  On  the  other  hand,  wider  circulation  was 
enjoyed  by  the  offices  contained  in  the  breviaries  of 
such  orders  as  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans;  if 
a  riming  office  was  incorporated  in  the  Roman 
Bre\iary,  its  wide  use  was  assiu^;  and  the  popu- 
larity of  the  saint  honored  by  a  particular  office, 
as  well  as  the  literary  merit  of  the  office  in  question, 
was  yet  another  factor  in  the  extension  of  its  use. 
The  present  Breviary  (q.v.)  contains  no  complete 
riming  office. 

From  a  literary  point  of  view  the  riming  offices 

run  the  entire  gamut  from  perfimctory  doggerel  to 

flights  of  genuine  poetry.    Among  the  best-known 

are  the  offices  in  honor  of  Gregory  the  Great  (Anor 

lecta  hymnica^  v.  No.  64),  Saints  Anne  (xxv.  No.  18), 

Benedict  (xxv.  No.  52),  Elizabeth  (xxv.  No.  90), 

James  (xxvi.  No.  42)  Peter  (xxvi.  No.  48),  and 

Catharine  (xxvi.  No.  69),  and  the  Virgin  (xxiv.  Nos. 

25,  29,  30).    The  authorship  of  offices  is  known  in 

only  a  few  cases,  among  these  writers  being  Alfanus, 

archbishop  of  Salerno  (d.  1085) ;  Goswin  of  Bossut 

(d.  after  1229);    Origo  Scaccabarozzi  of  Milan  (d. 

1293);    John  Peckham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury 

(d.  1292);   Brinolph  I.,  bishop  of  Scara  (d.  1317); 

Christian  of  Lilienfeld   (d.  before  1332);    Birger, 

archbishop  of  Upeala  (d.  1383);    and  Lippold  of 

Steinberg  (d.  1415).  (P.  Drews.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Consult  the  introductions  to  the  oflScee 
{Minted  in  the  Analeeia  hymnica  medii  avi,  ut  sup.;  S. 
BAumer,  Oeachiehte  des  Breviers,  pp.  356-364,  Freiburg, 
1895;  Julianas  von  Speir  liturgische  ReimofficieUt  ed.  H. 
Felder,  Freiburg  in  Switaerland,  1901. 


RIMMON,   rim'en. 

I.  The  Deity. 

The  Name;  Extent  of  the  Cult  (ft  1). 
Ram  man  in  Babylonia  (ft  2). 
In  Assyria  and  Syria  (§  3). 
Place  of  Origin  (ft  4). 
II.  As  a  Place  Name. 

Rimmon  is  the  name  given  to  a  deity  and  to 
several  places  named  in  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  The   Deity:    According   to    II  Kings   v.    18, 

Rimmon  was  a  Syrian  deity  who  possessed  a  temple 

almost  certainly  located  in  Damascus;    the  name 

occurs  as  an  element  in  the  personal  name  Tabrim- 

mon,  father  of  Benhadad  (I  Kings  xv. 

I.  The      18);     cf.    also    Hadadrimmon.      The 

Name ;      pronimciation  indicated  by  the  Masoret- 

Eztent  of    ic  pointing  is  certainly  mistaken.     This 

the  Cult     is  suggested  (1)  by  the  variant  readings 
of  the  texts  of  the  Septuagint  (Remmant 
Reemauy  Remmathf  with  similar  forms  for  the  ele- 
ment in  Tabrimmon);    (2)  by  the  Syriac  reading 
Ramun;  (3)  by  the  fact  that  a  god  Ranmian,  who 
is  especially  identified  in  the  cuneiform  writings 
with  the  "Westland"  (Syria),  is  known  to  have 
been  worshiped  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia  from  an 
early  period;  (4)  by  the  form  Raman  used  by  Philo 
Byblius  as  preserved  in  a  fragment  (C.  and  T. 
MQller,  Fragmenta  hiatoHcorum  GrcBcorum,  iii.  675, 
Paris,  1841);    (5)  the  Masoretic  pointing  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  rimmon  is  the  Hebrew 
for  "  pomegranate, ''  which  (a)  is  common  in  Pales- 
tine, probably  giving  rise  to  a  number  of  place 
names  (see  below,  II.),  and  (b)  has  an  important 
position  in  reUgious  symbolism  (being  an  emblem 
of  fertility)   and  ornamentation   (cf.   Ex.  xxviii., 
xxxix.;   I  Kings  vii.;  II  Ghron.  iii.  16,  iv.  13),  and 
this  pronimciation  might  easily  be  transferred  to  a 
deity  by  those  who  fixed  the  pointing  of  the  text. 
Assuming  Ramman  as  the  proper  vocalization  of  the 
name  (derived  probably  not  from  r&m  or  ramamt 
"to  be  high,*'  but  from  rammanUf  "to  thimder"),  it 
appears  that  the  ideograph  used  in  the  cuneiform 
records  is  IM,  and  that  this  ideograph  represents  also 
a  deity  Hadad  (Adad,  Addu,  Daddu,  Dada;    cf. 
Pinches  in  PSBA,   1883,   pp.  71-73;    Bezold,   in 
PSBA,  1887,  pp.  174  sqq.)  whose  provenience  is  the 
"  Westland,"  i.e.,  Syria.    It  then  appears  that  Ram- 
man and  Hadad  are  the  same  deity,  that  his  cult 
was  wide-spread,  and  that  other  designations  are 
Ragimu  (from  ragam,  "to  cry  aloud"),  Mer  and  Bur 
(these  names  being  possibly  those  of  earlier  or  local 
deities  whose  personality  and  functions  Ramman 
absorbed  and  appropriated),  Martu  (from  the  name 
for  "Westland"),  and  many  others;  one  list  alone 
is  said  to  apply  to  him  forty-one  names.    The  wor- 
ship of  this  deity  can  by  many  references  in  the  cune- 
iform documents  be  traced  in  Babylonia  and  Ass3rria, 
also  in  Syria  and  Palestine  through  the  Amama 
Tablets  (q.v.)  and  through  the  discoveries  at  Taan- 
ach  (cf.  Sellin  in  the   publications  of   the  Vienna 
Academy,    1904,   pp.    113,   118,    119;     Macrobius, 
Saturnalia,  I.,  xxiii.  18,  makes  him  chief  deity  of  the 
Assyrians),  also  in  Arabia  (CIS,  ii.  117  gives  an  in- 
scription from  North  Arabia  of  fourth  or  fifth  cen- 
tury in  which    appears  Rmnnthn,  "Rammon    has 
given"— cf.  the   Hebrew   Jonathan,  " Yahweh  has 
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given  " ;  CIS,  iv.  140  gives  an  inscription  of  c.  24  B.C. 
which  knows  a  deity  Rmn  who  is  *'  Lord  of  AJman  " ; 
CIS,  ii.  73  gives  a  reading  zdJermrif  ''Ramman  is 
just''  or  ''Ramman  justifies/'  cf.  the  Hebrew  names 
Zedekiah  and  Jehozadak).  Attempts  to  find  this 
deity  in  the  Avesta  are  as  yet  doubtful  in  their  re- 
sults. The  Rama  of  Vendidad  i.  1 ;  Sirozah  i.  7, 16, 
ii.  7,  etc.,  can  be  better  accounted  for  on  Indo-Aryan 
grounds;  moreover  the  extent  of  the  indebtedness 
of  Zoroastrianism  to  Babylonian  religion  has  not 
been  made  out.  Hence  it  can  not  be  asserted  cate- 
gorically that  this  Rama  is  equivalent  to  the  Ram- 
man  of  Sjrria,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia. 

In  Babylonia  about  Hammurabi's  time  Ramman 
was  associated,  in  a  hymn  which  may  be  earlier  than 
Hammurabi,  with  Bel  (not  Marduk),  Sin,  Ninib, 

Ishtar,  and  Shamash.  In  Babylonia  the 

3.  Ramman  ideograph  already  referred  to  is  gener- 

inBaby-    ally   used;    possibly   the   deity    was 

Ionia.       known  also  as  Immeru  (cf.  the  name 

Mer);  but  Ramman  is  well  authenti- 
cated for  Babylonia,  especially  in  the  region  of 
Shirpurla  (Telloh).  Ramman  seems  to  have  come 
into  prominence  in  the  south  in  the  time  of  the  king 
named,  and  after  that  period  increased  in  popularity 
(with  some  vicissitudes),  especially  imder  the  Kas- 
shites  and  later  under  Nebuchadrezzar  I.  An  in- 
scription from  the  Kasshite  period  calls  him  'Mord 
of  justice,"  and  in  this  fimction  he  was  associated 
with  Shamash,  with  whom  he  was  also  consulted 
as  an  oracle  god.  He  was  a  storm-deity,  a  syllabary 
designates  him  the  god  of  thunder,  and  he  carries 
the  thunderbolt  and  ax  (cf .  with  this  the  expression 
in  no.  149  of  the  Amama  Tablets,  Winckler's  num- 
bering: **  he  who  thunders  in  the  heavens  like  Addu, 
so  that  the  whole  land  trembles  at  his  voice");  in 
the  omen  tablets  he  is  called  the  withholder  and  the 
sender  of  rain.  His  connection  with  the  rain  is  dis- 
tinct from  that  with  justice;  he  has  a  twofold  aspect, 
he  sends  rain  to  fertilize  the  fields  and  produce 
crops  in  order  to  reward  virtue,  also  to  destroy  crops 
and  thus  to  pimish  the  sin  of  the  impious.  In  this 
latter  relation  he  is  brought  into  causative  connec- 
tion with  the  deluge,  this  being  due  to  his  anger. 
He  is  also  described  as  making  weeds  to  grow  and 
so  punishing  the  wicked.  In  the  pictorial  represen- 
tations Ramman-Hadad  is  often  accompanied  by  a 
bull,  and  he  at  times  wears  the  horns  of  that  animal. 
The  eleventh  month  (January-February)  was  sacred 
to  him.  His  consort  was  Shala  ("  woman,"  "  wife "), 
whose  part,  however,  is  insignificant,  like  that  of 
goddesses  generally  in  the  Semitic  world. 

That  in  Assyria  this  deity  was  early  of  importance 
is  shown  by  the  name  of  the  king  of  c.  1825  B.C. 
which  may  be  read  either  Shamshi-Ramman  or 
Shamshi-Hadad  (see  Assyria,  VI.,  3,  §1).  For  it  is 
now  known  that  in  at  least  some  cases  the  element 

in  Ass>Tian  royal  names  which  has 

3.  In  Assyria  been   transcribed   Ramman   must   be 

and  Syria,    read  Hadad  (cf.,  e.g.,  the  Sitzungabe- 

richte  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1899,  p. 
118).  It  is  demonstrable  that  in  Assyria  Hadad 
and  Ramman  were  current  as  names  for  this  deity 
along  with  other  designations  as  in  Babylonia.  He 
appears  to  have  been  more  popular  in  Assyria  than 
in  the  south.    He  shared  with  Anu  in  Asshur  a 


temple  dedicated  to  him  alone  by  Shamshi-Ram- 
man, so  that  the  connection  with  Anu  seems  later 
than  the  dedication,  Anu  being  received  as  a  sort  of 
guest.  The  statues  of  Ramman  and  Shala  were 
carried  away  from  Ekallate  (a  city— or  temple? — 
represented  as  in  the  south  of  Assyria)  and  restored 
by  Sennacherib.  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  calls  this  god 
Martu,  and  the  connection  with  storms  is  still  held, 
his  weapons  being  lightning,  himger,  and  death. 
For  Syria  and  Palestine  the  worship  is  indicated 
by  the  personal  names  (probably  not  by  the  names 
of  places;  see  below,  II.)  compounded  with  Hadad. 
Biblical  passages  are:  (1)  I  Kings  xv.  18,  20;  II 
Chron.  xvi.  2,  4,  Benhadad  a  king  of  Syria  contem- 
porary with  Asa;  (2)  I  Kings  xx.;  II  Kings  vi. 
24,  viii.  7,  9,  another  king  of  the  same  name  con- 
temporary with  Ahab;  (3)  II  Kings  xiii.  3,  24,  25, 
a  son  of  Hazael;  probably  Amos  i.  4  and  Jer.  xlix. 
27  use  the  name  as  a  title  of  the  Syrian  kings.  The 
name  Adadi-rimani  appears  in  an  inscription  of 
the  seventh  century  in  Haran.  The  forms  Addu 
and  the  like  occur  frequently  in  the  Amama  Tablets. 

The  origin  of  Ramman  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt. 
Incidental  expressions  in  the  cuneiform  records, 
such  as  that  which  names  him  Biartu,  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  Assyrians  assigned  to  him  an  Ara- 
mean  origin.  The  resulting  supposition 

4.  Place    long  was  that  contact  of  Assyria  with 

of  Origen.  Aram  brought  the  god  into  the  Assyrian 
pantheon,  and  that  Aramean  immi- 
gration carried  him  also  into  Babylonia,  the  result 
being  his  adoption  by  the  priests  and  people  of  the 
two  regions.  But  the  early  evidence  of  his  worship 
in  both  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  his  mention  under 
the  ideograph  73/ ,  and  a  multiplicity  of  minor  items 
have  raised  at  least  the  possibility  that  he  was  of 
Sumerian  origin,  emeiging  into  prominence  only 
in  the  period  named.  His  character  as  a  storm-god 
is  general  and  uniform.  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward 
presents  the  theory  that  Hadad  was  the  prototype 
out  of  which  Yahweh  developed.  A  Hittite  deity 
carried  the  same  emblems  as  Hadad-Ramman,  as  did 
Jupiter  Dolichenus;  in  these  cases  the  probability 
is  in  favor  of  a  borrowing. 

n.  As  a  Place  Name:  In  this  sense  Rimmon  oc- 
curs frequently  in  the  Old  Testament:  (1)  a  city  in 
Judah  or  Simeon  (Josh.  xv.  32;  Zech.  xiv.  10),  prob- 
ably to  be  read  En-rimmon  (Neh.  xi.  29),  the  present 
Um  al-Ramamim;  (2)  a  rock  in  Benjamin  (Judges 
XX.  45,  47,  xxi.  13),  the  modem  Rammun,  four 
miles  east  of  Bethel;  (3)  a  city  in  Simeon  possibly 
identical  with  (1)  above  (I  Chron.  iv.  32);  (4)  a 
city  in  Zebulon  (I  Chron.  vi.  77;  cf.  Josh.  xix.  13 
R.V.),  the  modem  Rummaneh,  north  of  Nazareth; 
(5)  a  station  on  the  exodus,  Rimmon-parez  (Num. 
xxxiii.  19-20);  (6)  Gath-rimmon,  a  city  of  Dan 
(Josh.  xix.  45;  cf.  the  GiU-rimmu  of  the  Amama 
Tablets,  no.  164  in  Winckler's  edition).  In  these 
cases  the  probability  is  against  any  connection  with 
the  deity,  the  name  being  better  taken  from  rimmon, 
"  pomegranate."  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bibuooraphy:  Conault,  besides  the  references  given  in  the 
text,  the  literature  on  the  religion  given  under  Assyria 
and  Babylonia,  especially:  M.  ^Tastrow,  Jr.,  Retioion  of 
Babylonia  and  Atat/ria,  Boston,  1889,  Qerm.  ed..  Gieaeen, 
1905  (best);  W.  von  Baudiasin,  Studien  tur  »emUischen 
RdioionaotuhichU,  i.  294  sqq.,  306,  aqq.,  Leipsic,  1870; 
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P.  Scholts,  Odlzendienat  tmd  Zavbenceaen  hei  den  alttn 
HebrOem,  pp.  244-247,  Regensbuig.  1877;  J.  Hal6vy,  in 
MUanoes  de  critique  et  hiatoire,  p.  424,  Paris.  1883;  F. 
Baethgen,  Beilrdge  zvr  aemitiachen  RdioionaoeachidUtt  pp. 
09.  75.  84.  255.  Berlin  1889;  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saus- 
aaye.  Reliffioruoeschichte,  i.  287-288.  Tabincen.  1905.  For 
epigraphic  and  other  illustrative  material  consult:  H.  C. 
Rawlinson,  Inacriptioru,  iv.  28.  no.  2,  London.  1861;  E. 
Olaser.  Die  Abeaainier  in  ArcAien,  p.  35,  Munich,  1889; 
P.  Jensen.  Koamoiogie  der  Babylonier^  pp.  488-489,  Stras- 
buig,  1890;  idem.  Die Hittiter  und  Armenier,  pp.  171-173, 
ib.  1898;  A.  H.  Sayce,  Higher  Criticiam  and  the  Verdict  of 
the  Monumenta,  London,  1894;  H.  Winckler,  Td-d-Amama 
Lettera,  New  York.  1896;  idem,  Der  Thoniafdfvnd,  Berlin, 
1896;  C.  W.  H.  Johns,  Doomaday  Book,  Leipsic,  1901 ;  idem, 
Babylonian  and  Aaayrian  Lawa,  Contmctat  and  Lettera, 
Edinburgh,  1904;  and  the  following  magasine  literature: 
ZDMG,  xxix  (1875),  237  sqq.,  xxxi  (1877).  734-736; 
GazetU  archMogique,  ii  (1876),  78-82;  ZA,  ii  (1887),  331- 
332.  ix  (1894).  310-314;  JA,  1887,  p.  461.  1895,  p.  386; 
American  Journal  of  Semitic  Lanonagea,  xii  (1895-96), 
159-162. 

RDIALDI,  ri-nal'di,  ODORICO  (ODERICUS 
RAYH ALDUS):  Italian  Oratorian  and  church 
historian;  b.  at  Treviso  (18  m.  n.  by  w.  of  Venice) 
1595;  d.  at  Rome  Jan.  22,  1671.  He  was  educated 
in  his  native  city,  the  Jesuit  college  at  Parma,  and 
Padua;  and  in  1618  went  to  Rome,  where  he  en- 
tered the  Oratorian  order,  of  which  he  was  twice 
general  superior.  A  diligent  Thomist,  such  was  his 
learning  that  he  was  chosen  by  his  order  to  continue 
the  annals  of  Csesar  Baronius  (q.v.),  beginning  with 
1 198.  Taking  as  his  sources  the  notes  of  his  prede- 
cessor and  the  documents  contained  in  the  archives 
and  libraries  of  Rome,  he  completed  a  history  of  the 
Church  from  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.  to  the 
Reformation.  His  work  is  the  best  of  all  the  con- 
tinuations of  Baronius,  though  not  free  from  errors 
and  prejudices.  His  history,  the  last  volume  edited 
and  supplemented  after  his  death  by  other  Orato- 
rians,  appeared  under  the  title  Annales  ecdesiastici 
ab  anno  1198  .  .  .  ad  annum  1666  (9  vols.,  Rome, 
1646-77),  and  he  also  made  an  abridgment  of  both 
Baronius'  annals  and  his  own  in  Latin  (3  vols., 
Rome,  1667)  and  Italian  (3  vols.,  1670).  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  Innocent  X.  offered  to  place  him 
at  the  head  of  the  Vatican  library,  but  Rinaldi  de- 
clined the  honor.  A  complete  edition  of  the  annals 
of  Baronius  and  Rinaldi  was  edited  by  J.  D.  and 
D.  G.  Mansi  (38  vols.,  Lucca,  1738-59),  and,  with  the 
continuation  of  Giacomo  Laderchi  and  an  extension 
to  modem  times,  by  A.  Theiner  (23  vols.,  Bar-le- 
Duc,  1864-73).  (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 

Bibuoorapby:  The  preface  to  Mansi'a  ed.  of  the  Annaleat 
vol.  i.,  Lucca,  1747;  Q.  Tiraboschi,  Storia  deUa  Letteratura 
IlaUana,  vol.  viii.,  10  vol8.,'Rome,  1782-07;  H.  Laemmer, 
De  Cctaaria  Baronii  literanun  commercio,  Freiburg,  1903; 
KL,  z.  842-843. 

RBVCKART  (RINKART),  rink'Ort,  MARTIN: 
German  dramatist  and  hymnist;  b.  at  Eilenburg 
(12  m.  n.w.  of  Leipsic)  Apr.  24,  1586;  d.  there  Dec. 
8,  1649.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Leipsic  (1608-10),  and  in  1610-11  taught  at  Mans- 
feld,  besides  being  choirmaster  at  the  church  of 
St.  Nicholas.  He  was  then  called  to  be  deacon 
of  St.  Ann's  at  Eisleben,  and  there  wrote  in 
1613  the  Luther  drama  I)er  eislebiache  chrUUiche 
RiUeTy  in  which  the  fable  of  the  three  rings,  later 
used  by  Lessing,  is  used  to  typify  the  contest  of  the 
three  confessions  for  the  inheritance  of  Immanuel. 
In  the  same  year  Rinckart  was  called  to  the  pas- 


torate of  Erdebom,  where  he  remained  four  years 
and  wrote  his  second  drama,  Lutherus  desideratus, 
in  which  he  treated  the  concepts  and  tendencies  to 
reform  which  prevailed  from  1300  to  1500.  A  third 
drama,  the  IndtdgenUarius  confusus,  was  written  to 
celebrate  the  jubilee  of  the  Reformation,  forming 
the  third  part  of  the  author's  intended  heptalpgy  on 
Luther.  In  1617  Rinckart  was  called  to  his  native 
city  as  archdeacon,  and  there  imtil  his  death  he 
delivered  weekly  sermons  on  the  catechism,  the 
result  being  his  Die  KatechismuawohUhaien  (Leipsic, 
1645).  In  1621  he  wrote  his  fourth  drama,  of  which 
the  manuscript  is  lost,  entitled  Luthenut  magnani- 
mii8.  This  was  followed  in  1624  by  the  fifth  drama, 
Monetarily  eeditioeue  oder  der  mUntzeriache  Bauem- 
krieg.  During  this  period,  when  the  land  was  devas- 
tated by  the  hosts  of  Tilly,  Wallenstein,  and  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  and  when  Rinckart  himself  was 
afflicted  with  domestic  grief,  he  wrote  Joha  ckrisU 
lichef  wirkliche  und  wunderbare  Kreuzachule  (1619), 
Chriaibeachreibung  an  die  Jierdiebste  Mutter  (1619), 
and  the  brief  Kreuz-Schule.  Never  losing  courage, 
however,  he  wrote  in  1628  the  comforting  Der 
evangeliachen  Pilgrim  gUldener  Wanderstab.  This  was 
preceded  in  1627  by  the  Novantiqua  EHenbergica^  a 
history  of  Eilenburg  in  Latin  and  German  verse  from 
its  foundation  to  1545.  To  the  same  period  of  exile 
belongs  his  Zehnf acker  biblischer  Lokdr-  und  Cfedenk- 
ring  oder  Oedenkzirkd, 

In  1630  Rinckart  wrote  the  sixth  drama  of  his 
heptalogy,  Lutherus  AuguetuSf  based  on  the  proph- 
ecy of  Cardinal  Cusanus  that  in  1630  John  the 
Baptist  would  rise  again  and  show  the  lamb  of  God 
to  all  the  world.  To  this  same  period  belong  Rinck- 
art's  four  ''parodies,"  or  remodelings  of  older 
poems.  The  first  of  these  is  the  song  of  the ''  Luther- 
an Deborah"  of  1636;  the  second  the  ''extract  from 
Martin  Rinckart's  jubilee  comedy"  of  1630,  the 
third  the  Latin-German  poem  Fera  arundinia  !  Jer-- 
arum  ferociaaimarum  ferociaaimaf  and  the  fourth  the 
hymn  by  which  Rinckart  is  best  known,  the  "  Nun 
danket  alle  Gott,"  apparently  written  in  its  briefer 
form  in  1630  and  expanded  in  its  author's  Jeau 
HerzbUchlein  (Leipsic,  1636).  This  hymn  has  been 
called,  not  inaptly,  "  the  German  Te  Deum."  The 
melody  also  is  by  Rinckart,  who  derived  it  from 
an  older  composition  by  Lucas  Maurentius,  master 
of  the  chapel  at  Rome  (1581-99).  During  the  famine 
of  1638  Rinckart  composed  the  Deutacher  Jeremias 
und  aein  geiat-  und  Isiblichea  Hungerlied  aua  dem 
vierzehnten  und  fUnfzehnten  Kapitel, 

With  the  meeting  of  the  envoys  of  the  powers  at 

MUnster  and  OsnabrUck  in  1643  came  hopes  of  peace, 

marked  by  Rinckart  in  his  Dea  teuiachen  Friedena- 

Herolden  gOldenea  Pacem  und  Hberachdnea  Freuden- 

Kleinod  (written  about  1644).    Rinckart  himself, 

the  ardent  lover  of  peace,  was  fortunately  spared  to 

enjoy  for  a  brief  space  the  Peace  of  Westphalia. 

(A.  Freybe.) 

Bibuooraprt:  The  biographical  work  which  usee  in  espe- 
cially full  and  worthfuJ  manner  a  wealth  of  sources  is 
W.  Bach  ting,  Martin  Rinckart,  ein  LebenabUd,  Qdttingen, 
1903.  Other  noteworthy  sketches  are:  L.  Plato,  Martin 
Rinckart  nach  aeinem  &uaaeren  Leben  und  Wirken,  Leipsic, 
1830;  J.  D.  VOrkel,  Martin  Rinckart,  ein  evangdiachea 
Bild  aiM  der  Zeit  dea  SO-jnhrigen  Kriegea,  EilenburKt  1857; 
J.  Linke,  M.  Rinckarta  Oeiatliche  Lieder  nebat  einer  Dar- 
atdlvng  dea  Lebena  tmd  der  Werke  dea  Dichtera,  Gotha, 
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ISSfl;  Gr&ubner,  £111  BcUrao  tvr  Li^cnwnrA^Alf  31. 
RinckarU,  InauguraldiutTlalion,  Halle,  13S7.  Consull 
■bo:  C.  Mailer.  Orr  Eitlititrlu  AiUir,  tin  Rcfarrriaiiont- 
tpiel,  Halls,  1881;  S.  W.  DuBield.  Englith  Hvnina.  pp. 
393-aM.  Now  York.  1836;  E.  Michiiel.  Matin  Rinckarl 
oil  Dmmalikcr,  Lcipsip.  1S04;  W.  Nella.  Martin  Rinckarl, 
Huubura,  1904;  JuIioD,  aymnologt.  pp.  0e3-9e3. 

RIMG,  EPISCOPAL.  See  Veotments  and  In- 
signia, ECCLESIASTICAI.. 

RINGS.     Sec  Dress  and  Ornament,  Hebrew. 

RDIK,  HELCHIOR:  German  Anabaptist;  b. 
inHc3aeial493or  1494;  d.  after  1540.  Henuitric- 
ulated  at  the  University  of  Leipsic  in  1516,  and  in 
1523  was  t«aching  in  a  scliool  at  Herafeld,  where  he 
helped  introduce'  the  Refommtion,  t&king  an  open 
Btand  in  its  favor  in  1524.  Soon  afterward  he  camo 
under  the  influence  of  Thomas  Monier  (q.v.)  and 
removed  to  Thuringia,  where  he  labored  first  at 
Oberhauscn  (near  Eisenach)  and  later  at  Eckardt- 
hausen.  He  took  part  in  the  Paasantfi'  War,  acting 
ae  leader  in  the  battle  near  Frankenhausen.  Neither 
the  defeat  of  the  Anabaptists  in  this  engagement  nor 
the  death  of  M  tinier  could  change  his  course;  and  he 
now  proceeded  to  work  for  the  propagation  of  Ana- 
baptist tenets,  and  henceforth  led  tiie  life  of  a  wan- 
derer. In  152The  was  at  Worms,  where,  with  other 
Anabaptiaia,  he  challenged  the  Evangelical  clergy 
to  a  debut«.  In  the  following  year  he  was  again 
Hesse,  where  he  gatliered  st 
vicinity  of  Hersfeld  and  attracted  the 
the  authorities.  Landgrave  Philip,  though  enfor- 
cing no  coercive  measures,  directed  the  theological 
faculty  of  Marburg  to  confer  with  Rink,  but  the 
negotiations,  which  were  held  on  Aug.  17-18,  1528, 
led  to  no  result,  and  the  landgrave  merely  dis- 
ciplined Rink  with  public  ecclesiastical  penance. 

It  was  not  until  this  period  of  his  career  that 
Rink's  ability  as  an  agitator  was  fully  developed. 
He  now  formed  small  communities  in  Hease  and 
Thuringia,  and  saturated  them  so  thoroughly  with 
Anabaptist  doctrines  that  only  in  rare  Instances  do 
they  seem  to  have  recanted  when  brought  to  trial 
for  their  beliefs  before  the  civil  magistracy.  In 
1531,  Rink  and  twelve  other  Anabaptists  gathered 
for  worship  were  discovered  in  the  cotirse  of  a 
domiciliary  visit  at  the  village  of  Vacha  on  the 
Werra,  Henceforth  the  Anabaptist  leader  seems  to 
have  been  held  in  custody.  Butier  interceded  with 
the  landgrave  in  his  behalf  (Mar.  17, 1540),  but  since 
he  refuaed  to  recant,  he  probably  did  not  recover 
liis  freedom.    The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Rink  was  an  opponent  of  infant  baptism,  and  of 
the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  the  real  presence,  and 
the  vicarious  atonement,  as  well  as  of  the  literal  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture;  and  stood  for  a  mystical 
and  spiritualistic  type  of  Christianity.  At  the  out- 
set, like  MQnzer,  he  contested  the  legitimacy  of  civil 
authority;  but  after  the  Peasants'  War  he  re- 
Btricted  himself  to  denying  the  Christian's  right  to 
occupy  a  civil  position  and  to  demanding  that  the 
churches  have  authority  to  elect  civil  magistrates. 
The  propaganda  for  these  ideas  met  with  great  suc- 
cess. Rink  personally  evinced  the  courage  to  stand 
loyal  to  his  convictions  amid  the  gravest  obstacles; 
while  his  strict  morality  and  his  learning  were 
acknowledged.  Carj.  Mirbt. 


.  X.  Kroha,  Gtachiihli  der  ftmatiirim  unJ 
mthiuiiulixhun  Wiederlaujtr.  pp.  18  sqq,.  Ifipaic.  17A8; 
J.  But.  Gachichie  der  Witdemu/er.  pp.  2U-25S,  UOn- 
.ler.  1838:  K.  W.  H.  Hochbuth.  in  ZHT.  nviiL  1185S), 
541-553.  XII  (ISeO).  372;  L.  Keller.  GetiAicSU  irr  Wir- 
dnaalm-  Mttd  ihra  Hriehi  lu  Viitulcr,  pp.  12T-138.  MOn- 
Bter.  1S80^  U.  Leoi.  Brufaahtd  Larubraf  Pkaippt  df 
Onmmtttigtn  von  Httw  mil  Bvctr,  i.  ]5«.  ISl.  104.  325, 
Leipsic.  18S0:  F.  H.  Reuiob,  Drr  Itida  drr  rerbolmtn 
Blahe.  p.  120,  Bono.  ISS3:  F.  O.  nir  LiadcD,  Uckliiar 
Hofmann.  pp.  171'ISS.  Leipsic.  1S8S:  A.  B.  Newman. 
HW.  of  Anti-Ptdabaptitm.  pp.  274-270,  Philadelpbid. 
1897;  K.  REmbert.  Die  "  Viederlltutcr "  in  Hertovlvm 
Juiich.  pp.  I7U.  196.  4Kt.  Berlin.  ISSfl;  O.  CleiDBn.  in 
MonatiichriJI  der  Comeniut^tteUtdiall.  ix.  113-116.  ib. 
1900. 


RIPHATK     See  Tabli 


E  Nations,  {  4. 


RIPPOIf,  JOHH:  English  Baptist  hymnologist; 
b.  at  Tiverton  (47  m.  n.e.  of  Plymouth),  Devon. 
Apr.  20,  17,51;  d.  at  London  Dec.  17,  183fl.  He  was 
pastor  at  London,  1773-1836;  and  he  edited  the 
BaptUl  Annital  RtgislfT.  1790-1802.  He  is  best 
known  as  the  compiler  of  Sdeaiona  of  Hymn^from 
the  Be$t  Authort  (London,  1787;  new  ed.  after  the 
30tb,  1&40;  CompTthmtioe  Edition,  known  as  "The 
Comprehensive  Rippon,"  1644).  The  earliest  edi- 
tion was  intended  as  an  appendix  to  Isaac  Watts' 
Pealmt  and  Hymng.  His  final  work  has  stood  as  one 
of  the  first  half-doien  of  hjTim-books  of  historical 
importance,  as  a  basis  for  subsequent  compilation, 
and  through  its  immense  sale  is  said  to  have  gained 
wealth  for  him.  Among  the  few  hymns  of  his  own 
was,  "The  day  has  dawned,  Jehovah  comes." 

BinuoasipaT:  J.lvimey.Hitl.  of  EnolitliBa}>titU.m.4b2, 
4  vol»,,Loo(lcm.  1811-30;  i.  \.  lonra.  BvtAiU  Mrmoriah. 
pp.  Z3Z-2:<B.  ib.  YMS;  JuLisji.  HamnaloBV.  pp.  963-064; 
/J  .VS.  ilv-iii.  318-J19. 

RISHELL,  CHARLES  WESLEY:  Methodist 
Episcopalian;  b.  near  Williamsport,  Pa.,  Mar.  9. 
1850;  d.  at  Newburyport,  Mass..  Sept.  27,  1908.  He 
was  educated  at  Drew  Theological  Seminaty  (1874- 
1875),  Wittenberg  CoUege,  Springfield,  III.  (A.B., 
1876),  and  the  University  of  Berlin  (188S-91). 
In  1876  he  entered  the  ministry  of  his  denomi- 
nation and  held  Ohio  pastorates  at  Finley  Church, 
Cincinnati  (1876-78),  Winton  Place  (1878-«0). 
Delhi  (1880-83),  Avondale  (1883-86),  Firet  Church, 
Urbana  (1886-89).  Asbury  Church,  Cmcinnati  (1891- 
1894),  and  Central  Church,  Springfield  (1894-95). 
After  1895  he  was  professor  of  historical  the- 
ology in  the  School  of  Theolc^  of  Boston  Lniversity 
and  assistant  dean  after  1904.  In  theology  he  was 
a  progressive  conservative.  He  wrote  .4  HUlaiy 
0/ Christianity  (Chicago,  1891;  based  on  R.  Sohm's 
Kirchetigesckichte);  The  Higher  Criticism  (1892); 
The  Ogiriid  Rerogniiion  of  Women  in  the  Chtrch 
(1894);  The  Founrlaiions  of  lite  Christian  Failh  (New 
York.  1899);   and  The  Child  as  God's  Child  (1905). 

RI5T,J0HAnn:  German  hymniat  and  dramatist; 
b.  at  Ottensen,  a  suburb  of  Hamburg.  Mar.  8,  1607; 
d.  at  Wedel  (13  m.  w.  of  Hamburg),  Aug.  31.  1667. 
He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Rint«ln  and 
Hoafock,  and  is  also  said  to  have  studied  at  Leyden, 
Utrecht,  and  Leipsic,  though  during  this  latter 
period  he  seems  actually  to  have  lived  at  Ham- 
burg and  Ottensen.  In  1633-35  he  was  private  tutor 
at  Heidc,  but  in  1635  accepted  the  pastorate  of 
Wedel,  where  bo  spent  the  remainder  of  hia  life. 
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Here  he  lived  quietly,  beloved  by  his  people,  and 
attending  to  their  physical  ills  by  his  knowledge  of 
medicine,  until  1643,  when  Wedel  was  sacked  by 
Torstenson  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  These  melan- 
choly events  he  described  in  his  Holsteina  Klag- 
und  Jammerlied;  another  poem  addressed  to  the 
emperor  in  the  following  year,  when  the  peace  en- 
voys convened  at  MOnster,  gained  him  the  laureate- 
ship.  In  1653  he  received  a  patent  of  nobility,  and 
later  the  title  of  imperial  court-  and  palsgrave,  thus 
having  the  right  to  crown  poets  and  to  create  doc- 
tors, Hcentiates,  masters,  and  bachelors.  In  1656 
he  founded  the  Elb-Schwanenorden,  and  also  en- 
joyed the  favor  of  princes,  especially  of  Duke 
Christian  of  Mecklenburg,  who  created  him  eccle- 
siastical and  consistorial  councilor.  Shortly  before 
his  death  he  composed  his  CkrisUiche  Sterbekunst 
(Hamburg,  1667)  and  AUereddsie  Zeitvtrkurzung 
(1667). 

Rist  published  his  hynms,  which  number  659, 
in  ten  collections  from  1642  to  1664.  Though  some 
of  the  hymns  are  mechanical  and  of  inordinate 
length,  Rist  still  remains,  next  to  P.  Gebhardt, 
both  the  most  prolific  German  writer  of  hymns  and 
the  one  who  has  done  most  for  Lutheran  hymnol- 
ogy.  At  the  same  time,  he  designed  his  com- 
positions to  serve  for  private  worship  as  well  as  for 
public  services.  The  faults  of  tediousness  and 
pedantry  appear  prominently  in  his  "  historical 
poems  "  and  his  eulogies.  The  former  he  collected  in 
his  Musa  Tetdonica  (1634)  and  Poetischer  Lustgarten, 
His  short  lyrics  are  in  higher  vein,  being  conceived 
with  true  depth  of  feeling,  though  not  entirely  free 
from  mythological  pedantry. 

As  a  dramatist  Rist  is  also  important.  He  him- 
self states  that  he  wrote  more  than  thirty  dramas, 
though  only  five  were  ever  printed.  These  are  as 
follows:  Irenaromachiaf  oder  Friede  und  Krieg  (pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  his  friend  Stapel,  1630); 
Perseus  (1634);  Das  FriedewUnschende  Teutschland 
(1647,  and  often) ;  Das  friedejau^htzende  Teutsch- 
land (1653);  and  Dispositio  Comuti  typographici 
(1654,  and  often).  Rist  likewise  states  that  he  pub- 
lished a  tragedy  entitled,  H erodes.  The  Friedejaucht- 
zendes  Teutschland  is  written  entirely  in  High  Ger- 
man, but  the  other  four  dramas  are  of  value  for  a 
knowledge  of  Low  German,  especially  in  their  comic 
interludes,  as  well  as  for  contemporary  records  of 
the  period.  At  the  same  time  he  made  a  plea  for 
pure  German  in  his  Rettung  der  edlen  teutschen 
Hauptsprache  (Hamburg,  1642).       (A.  Freybe.) 

Among  English  translations  of  parts  of  his  hymns 
may  be  named  "Lord  Jesus  CJhrist,  the  living 
bread."  by  A.  T.  Russell;  "  Praise  and  thanks  to 
thee  bo  sung/'  by  Miss  Winkworth;  "  O  Jesu  1  wel- 
come, gracious  namel"  by  A.  T.  Russell;  "  Now 
God  be  praised,  and  God  alone,"  by  Miss  Wink- 
worth;  and  "  Rise,  O  Salem,  rise  and  shine,"  also 
by  Miss  Winkworth. 

Bibuooraphy:  T.  Hansen,  Johann  Rist  und  seine  Zeit, 
Halle,  1872;  K.  Goedeke  and  J.  Tittmann.  Deutsche 
Diehier  des  17.  Jahrhunderts,  vol.  xv.,  Leipsic.  1886  (the 
introduction  valuable,  corrects  Hansen);  K.  T.  Oaederts, 
in  Jakftueh  des  Vereins  fUr  niederdeulsche  Sprachforschung, 
vii  (1881),  104  sqq.  Less  important  are  H.  A.  Fick,  Jo- 
hann Rui,  der  Pfarrer  von  Wedel,  Hamburg,  1907;  and 
Julian,  Hymnology*  pp.  964-^66. 


RITSCHL,    ritsh'l,    ALBRECHT    BENJAMIN. 

I.    Life. 
II.  Theology. 

Attitude  toward  Dogmatics  and  Phfloeophy  (}  1). 

Theological  Position  and  Biblical  Theory  (ft  2). 

Faith's  Relation  to  Justification  and  Atonement  (ft  3). 

Theory  of  the  Church  (ft  4). 

The  Work  of  Christ  (ft  5). 

Doctrine  of  God  and  Sin  (ft  6). 

L  Life:  Albrecht  Benjamin  Ritschl,  one  of  the 
foremost  German  Protestant  theologians  of  the 
nineteenth  centmy,  was  bom  at  Berlin  Mar.  25, 
1822;  d.  at  Gottingen  Mar.  20,  1889.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  miiversities  of  Bonn  (1839-41)  and 
Halle  (1841-43),  and  during  this  period  gradually 
passed  from  Biblical  supranaturalism  to  a  critical 
and  speculative  position,  to  the  distress  of  his 
father,  CJeorg  Karl  Benjamin  Ritschl  (q.v.).  Mean- 
while he  had  also  become  interested  in  Hegehan- 
ism  and  in  the  study  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment, and  his  dissertation  for  the  doctorate  bore  the 
title  Expositio  doctrincB  Augustini  de  creatione 
mundi,  peccato,  gratia  (Halle,  1843).  After  leaving 
Halle,  Ritschl  passed  the  winter  in  Berlin  and  then 
spent  almost  a  year  with  his  parents  at  Stettin. 
Desiring,  however,  to  fit  himself  for  the  career  of  a 
teacher,  he  studied  for  six  months  at  Heidelberg  in 
1845,  and  then  went  to  Tubingen,  where  he  became 
an  enthusiastic  follower  of  Ferdinand  Christian 
Baur  (q.v.),  seeking  to  prove  that  the  apocryphal 
gospel  of  Marcion,  mentioned  by  Tertullian,  was 
the  source  of  Luke,  this  theory  being  advanced  in 
his  Das  Evangdium  Mardons  und  das  kanonische 
Evangdium  des  Luka^  (Tubingen,  1846). 

In  1846  Ritschl  became  privat-docent  for  New- 
Testament  theology  at  Bonn.  Here  independent 
study  led  him  further  and  further  from  the  position 
of  the  Tubingen  school,  although  his  monograph 
entitled  Die  Entstehung  der  altkatholischen  Kirche 
(Bonn,  1850)  as  yet  marked  no  decisive  break. 
Soon,  however,  he  rejected  his  own  theory  concern- 
ing Luke,  now  maintaining  the  priority  of  Mark 
over  the  other  Synoptic  Gospels;  and  in  1856  came 
the  open  breach  between  him  and  Baur.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Ritschl  issued  a  complete  revision  of  his 
history  of  the  early  Church,  in  which  he  denied  the 
hypotheses  of  the  Tubingen  school,  and  maintained 
that  the  alleged  deUmitation  between  Paul  and  the 
original  apostles  (who  were  not  to  be  considered 
Jewish  Christians)  was  non-existent.  He  likewise 
held  that  Jen^dsh  Christianity  was  not  a  factor  in 
the  development  of  the  early  Church,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  a  specifically  determined  phase 
of  gentile  Christianity,  which  must,  however,  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  system  of  Paul.  In  1852  Ritschl, 
whose  theological  development  was  bringing  him 
back  to  close  intellectual  sympathy  with  his  father, 
was  appointed  associate  professor,  his  work  now 
including  systematic  theology,  even  as  he  had  al- 
ready been  permitted  to  lecture  on  church  history 
and  the  history  of  dogma  since  1848. 

In  1859  Ritschl  was  promoted  to  a  full  profes- 
sorship at  Bonn,  but  in  1864  accepted  a  call  to  the 
University  of  Gottingen.  Here  he  lectured  not  only 
on  the  New  Testament,  but  also  on  all  branches  of 
systematic  theology,  and  here,  after  years  of  pre- 
liminary study  and  writing,  he  produced  his  great 
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work,  Die  ckriaUiche  Lekre  von  der  Recht/ertigung 
und  Versdhnung  (3  vols.,  Bonn,  1870-74;  4th  ed., 
1895-1902;  Eng.  transl.  of  vol.  i.,  Critical  History 
of  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justification  and  Recorir- 
cUiationf  Edinbuigh,  1872,  of  vol.  iii.,  The  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Justifi/:ation  and  Reconciliation,  New 
York,  1900).  A  brief  summary  of  the  basal  con- 
cepts of  this  work  was  given  by  RitschI  in  Uther  die 
christliche  VoUcommenheit  (Gottingen,  1874;  3d  ed., 
1902);  his  judgment  of  the  theological  tendencies 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  set  forth  in  Schleier" 
machers  Reden  Hber  die  Religion  und  ihre  Nach- 
mrkungen  auf  die  evangdische  Kirche  Deutschlands 
(Bonn,  1874) ;  and  he  prepared  a  compend  of  his 
theological  system  in  Unterricht  in  der  christlichen 
Religion  (1875;  6th  ed.,  1903).  His  only  impor- 
tant later  contribution  to  systematic  theology  was 
the  Theologie  und  Metaphysik  (Bonn,  1881 ;  3d  ed., 
1902).  After  1876  he  turned  again  to  historical 
problems,  as  in  the  Geschichte  des  Pietismus  (3  vols., 
Bonn,  1880-86). 

Between  1870  and  1874  RitschI  declined  a  call 
to  Strasburg  and  four  calls  to  Berlin,  as  well  as  an 
invitation  to  become  a  member  of  the  supreme 
ecclesiastical  council  of  the  State  Church  of  Prussia. 
In  1876-77  and  in  1886-87  he  was  prorector  of  the 
university,  and  in  1878  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  national  consistory  of  Hanover,  although  he 
seldom  attended  its  sessions.  After  his  death  his 
briefer  contributions  were  collected  under  the  title 
of  Gesammelte  Aufs&tze  (Freiburg,  1893). 

n.  Theology:  Although  RitschI  exercised  a 
profound  influence  at  Bonn,  the  so-called  '^  Ritsch- 
lian  school  "  did  not  rise  till  nearly  a  decade  after 
he  had  gone  to  G5ttingen;  and  the  movement  was 
led  less  by  his  students  than  by  those  who  had  been 
impressed  by  his  writings,  especially  by  his  study 
of  the  atonement.  RitschI  himself, 
I.  Attitude  however,  was  opposed  to  all  forms  of 
toward  Dog- partizanship,  nor  did  he  construct  a 
matics  and  formal  system  of  dogmatics,  the  near- 
Philosophy,  est  approach  to  this  being  the  Un^ 
terricht  mentioned  above.  At  the 
same  time,  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  third  vol- 
ume of  his  work  on  the  atonement  he  found  him- 
self compelled  to  give  an  almost  complete  outline 
of  dogmatics  to  furnish  the  setting  for  the  cardinal 
doctrine  of  Protestant  Christianity,  though  he  felt 
himself  at  liberty  to  omit  some  topics  and  to  treat 
others  briefly.  To  the  latter  cat^ory  belong  the 
questions  of  general  methodology  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  dogmatics,  which  border  on  the  sphere  of 
philosophy.  Later,  however,  in  the  Theologie  unct 
Metaphysik  he  devoted  attention  to  the  problems 
of  epistemology  as  expounded  by  Kant  and  Lotze, 
in  so  far  as  they  were  pertinent  to  theology,  al- 
though the  science  of  epistemology  always  remained 
to  him  one  of  subordinate  importance.  This  very 
attitude,  however,  led  to  many  misinterpretations 
of  his  system.  Since  he  appealed  to  epistemology, 
he  was  charged  with  making  his  dogmatics  depend 
on  the  solution  of  problems  involved  in  the  theory 
of  knowledge;  and  since  in  his  later  years  he  held 
that  religious  knowledge  finds  expression  in  inde- 
pendent or  direct  value-judgments,  some  of  his 
critics  accused  him  of  constructing  a  quasi-Feuer- 


bachian  theology.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
Ritschl's  '^  direct  or  independent  value-judgment  " 
meant  nothing  more  than  that  theoretical  reUgious 
knowledge  is  differentiated  from  the  theoretical 
knowledge  of  science  simply  by  the  fact  that  the 
former  is  conditioned  by  the  inherent  practical  in- 
terests of  the  soul  rather  than  by  the  impersonal 
endeavor  to  offer  an  objective  explanation  of  the 
problem  of  existence.  It  is,  therefore,  entirely  in- 
correct to  charge  RitschI  with  the  constructive  use 
of  a  philosophy  which  he  excluded  on  principle. 
His  entire  system  of  thought  was  centered  in,  and 
conditioned  by.  Christian  revelation;  and  it  applied 
the  interpretation  of  a  distinctively  Christian  relig- 
ion to  all  the  great  phenomena  of  the  soul  and  of 
the  history  of  Christianity.  It  was  quite  charac- 
teristic, then,  that,  in  his  work  on  the  atonement, 
RitschI  &ould  proceed  from  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  dogma  in  question  back  to  the 
Biblical  teachings  on  the  theme,  thus  reversing 
the  customary  procedure.  Maintaining  that  the 
final  revelation  of  God  was  given  in  the  person 
and  works  of  Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  postu- 
lating the  inadequacy  of  the  mere  facts  recorded 
concerning  him  in  the  New  Testament,  RitschI  held 
that  the  foimdation  of  theological  doctrines  must  be 
sought  in  the  primal  consciousness  of  the  Christian 
community,  the  sole  source  here  being  the  New 
Testament. 

While  the  position  just  outlined  implies  that 
RitschI  was  essentially  a  Biblicist,  his  attitude  was 
materially  conditioned  by  the  ecclesiastical  charac- 
ter which  he  ascribed  to  dogmatics.  Like  Luther, 
moreover,  he  held  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God 

only  in  so  far  as  it  emphasizes  Christ, 

2.  Theolog-  so  that,  while  all  ordinances  and  be- 

ical  Position  lief s  of  primitive  Christianity  are  not 

and  Biblical  binding  on  Christian  theology  and  on 

Theory,     the  Christian  Church,  every  doctrine 

of  the  salvation  won  through  Christ 
must  be  based  in  substance  on  the  Bible.  In  addi- 
tion, he  maintained  that  the  Pauline  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  was  binding  on  theology;  and, 
unhke  most  modem  theologians,  who  stress  the  new 
and  distinctive  character  of  New-Testament  con- 
cepts, he  maintained  that,  imless  there  is  direct 
proof  to  the  contrary,  the  Biblical  writers  must  be 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  expressing  their  thoughts 
in  orderly  and  methodical  fashion.  .  This  theory, 
however,  presupposed  an  essentially  modem  type 
of  interpretation,  which  excluded  sympathy  with 
the  ancient  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  that  are 
evidently  present  in  the  New  Testament;  and 
Ritschl's  Biblical  theology,  developed  early  in  his 
career  and  changed  but  little  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  represents  the  point  of  view  of  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  has  been  in  great  part 
superseded  by  the  results  of  the  historical  studies 
of  primitive  Christianity.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
RitschI  came  to  appeal  more  and  more  to  the  ideal 
of  life  of  the  Reformers  and  to  the  creeds  of  Lu- 
theranism,  ascribing  more  importance  to  the  latter 
than  to  the  sjrmbols  of  the  early  Church,  which  he 
valued  only  in  so  far  as  they  maintained  religioua 
positions,  especially  the  divinity  of  Christ.  The 
authority  of  the  Protestant  concept  of  religion  can- 
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sLsted,  in  his  opinion,  in  its  maintenance  of  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith,  lacking  in  the  Elastem 
Church,  but  established  in  the  West  by  Augustine 
and  defended  by  the  medieval  representatives  of 
classical  Roman  Catholicism.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  very  position  led  him  to  depreciate  the  work 
of  the  "  Reformers  before  the  Reformation  "  and 
of  the  mediating  theology.  Like  the  Reformers, 
Ritschl  made  justification  and  atonement  the  car- 
dinal doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  this  fact  is  the 
key  to  his  chief  theological  teachings.  So  strongly, 
moreover,  did  he  consider  that  the  sole  basis  for  a 
knowledge  of  God  is  in  the  divine  revelation  in  the 
works  and  person  of  Christ,  that  he  rejected  all  nat- 
ural theology  and  ignored  its  proofs  for  God's  exist- 
ence. Since,  however,  such  an  estimate  of  Christ 
presupposes  Christian  belief,  and  since  this  belief 
can  arise  in  the  Christian  commimity  only  through 
experience  of  justification  and  atonement,  religious 
ccmiprehension  of  God  and  Christ  necessarily  has  as 
its  sole  foundation  the  personal  faith  which  arises 
through  justification.  In  accordance  with  this  posi- 
tion, he  reversed  the  usual  method,  and  placed 
the  subjective  elements  of  Christianity  first,  disre- 
garding the  ontology  of  the  object  of  faith  as  a  basis 
of  a  religiously  conditioned  theological  knowledge. 
It  thus  becomes  clear  that  Ritschl 's  concept  of  the 
Bible  was  not  one  of  a  mere  external  standard,  but 
rather  implied  that  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ, 
in  so  far  as  drawn  from  the  New  Testament,  pos- 
sesses the  character  of  revelation  only  for  a  faith 
which  comprehends  and  recognizes  it  as  such. 

Faith,  according  to  Ritschl,  is  not  a  mere  passive 
service  of  man,  but  an  active  trust  in  God  and  di- 
vine providence,   directly  displayed  in  humility, 
patience,  and  prayer,  and  influencing 

3.  Faith's   the  development  of  the  moral   life. 

Relatk>n  to  The  reconciliation  of  this  religious  and 
Justification  ethical  independence  of  the  Christian 

and  Atone-  with  his  sense  of  absolute  dependence 
men!  on  God  was  the  cardinal  problem  of 
Ritschl's  theory  of  justification  and 
atonement.  To  solve  the  difficulty  Ritschl  advanced 
the  theory  that  the  sinner  who  becomes  a  believer 
is  first  passively  placed  by  God  in  a  state  of  justi- 
fication, justification  in  turn  being  practically  real- 
ised in  ibe  atonement  which  perfects  it,  and  the 
atonement  constituting  the  basis  of  Christian  activ- 
ity. Justification,  which  is  synon3rmous  with  for- 
giveness of  sins,  frees  the  sinner  from  the  guilt  that 
separates  him  from  God;  the  mistrust  of  God  ari- 
sing from  consciousness  of  sin  vanishes  before  the 
promise  of  divine  grace;  and  the  old  active  oppo- 
sition to  the  divine  wiU  gives  place  to  an  equally 
active  obedience  to  the  commandments  of  God. 
Though  good  works  may  be  imperfect  even  when 
the  will  of  man  has  been  renewed,  yet,  on  the  whole, 
the  exercise  of  trust,  humility,  patience,  and  prayer, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  moral  requirements  in  the 
qiirit  of  Christian  love,  constitute  what  was  under- 
stood and  required  by  the  New  Testament  and  by 
the  Reformers  as  Christian  perfection,  though  this 
must  be  understood  qualitatively,  not  quantita- 
tively. Justification  and  atonement  lay  the  foim- 
dation  for  the  transformed  sinner's  new  status  as  a 
child  oi  God;   but  at  the  same  time  justification, 


which  finds  its  practical  realization  in  the  atone- 
ment, is  a  creative  act  of  the  divine  will,  condi- 
tioned by  no  human  merits  or  circumstances,  but 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  sinner  who  comes  to  be- 
Ueve  is  held  by  God  to  be  righteous  despite  his  sin, 
so  that  the  Father  takes  the  initiative  by  establish- 
ing religious  fellowship  between  himself  and  man, 
the  basis  of  this  being,  not  the  sinner,  but  the  work 
of  Christ  and  its  efficacy. 

Like  Luther,  Ritschl  made  the  concept  of  the  re- 
ligious conmiunity  bear  directly  upon  his  theory  of 
justification,  this  religious  community  in  question 
connoting,  not  the  Church  as  a  visible 
4.  Theory  organization,  but  the  complex  of  all 
of  the       justified  believers  and  the  permanent 

Church,  result  of  its  lord  and  founder,  Christ, 
whose  influence  it  ever  preserves  and 
perpetuates.  The  agency  which  produces  belief  in 
justification  in  the  individual,  and  thus  leads  to  re- 
generation and  divine  sonship,  is  preaching;  and 
through  this  proclamation  of  the  word  of  God 
or  of  the  Gospel  the  religious  commimity  comes 
to  be  the  mother  of  the  individual  believers. 
Thus  Ritschl  was  able  to  avoid  the  sectarian 
theory  of  the  Church  as  a  voluntary  association 
of  individual  believers;  and  he  could,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintain  that  the  Church  traces  her  origin 
back  to  her  founder  Christ,  and  that  her  members 
receive  from  a  preexisting  oiganization  those  powers 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  within  her  which  call  forUi  their 
faith  and  influence  their  subsequent  lives.  To  es- 
tablish the  genetic  bond  between  individual  be- 
lievers within  the  Church  and  Christ  as  its  head, 
Ritschl  maintained  that  the  Church,  which  is  not 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  empiricism  or  time,  is 
an  organic  whole  which,  though  visibly  existing 
only  in  its  parts,  logically  i>osits  the  preexistence  of 
the  whole.  Accordingly,  the  Church  was  the  object 
of  divine  love  before  the  individuals  who  belong  to 
it.  At  the  same  time,  the  experience  of  justifica- 
tion and  atonement  is  individual,  not  collective; 
especially  as  the  consciousness  of  guilt  and  the  mis- 
trust of  God,  which  are  removed  by  justification, 
are  considered  by  him  to  be  individual  defects. 
These  empirical  personal  experiences,  however,  do 
not  conffict  with  the  logical  construction  of  the 
ideal  relation  of  the  Church  to  Christ  (who  founded 
it  for  the  salvation  of  its  individual  members)  and 
God  (who  chose  it  as  the  body  of  all  future  believers 
and  as  the  means  for  the  realization  of  his  kingdom 
on  earth).  Only  thus  could  he  establish  the  prior- 
ity of  justification,  as  a  supratemporal  creative  act 
of  God,  to  regeneration,  as  a  personal  experience  of 
the  believer. 

In  conformity  with  this  theory  of  the  Chmrch 

Ritschl  construed  the  work  of  Christ  under  the  two 

aspects  of  royal  prophet  and  royal  priest,  the  royalty 

of  both  phases  being  derived  from  the 

5*  The      spiritual  kingship  exercised  by  Christ 

Work  of  throughout  his  life.  The  prophetic 
Christ  office  of  Christ  is  exercised  from  God  to 
man,  the  priestly  from  man  to  God. 
In  the  priestly  fimction,  which  logically  presup- 
poses the  achievement  of  his  prophetic  mission,  is 
found  the  essential  reason  why,  for  Christ's  sake, 
God  grants  regeneration  to  sinners — the  fact  that 
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through  faith  they  are  united  with  Christ  as  mem- 
bers of  his  Church.  Christ  does  not,  however,  rep- 
resent the  believer  in  a  juristic  sense  which  sepa- 
rates his  righteousness  from  himself  to  impute  it  to 
the  believer,  but  in  an  inclusive  sense,  so  that,  with- 
out being  himself  dispensed  from  the  obligation  of 
righteousness,  the  believer  has  imputed  to  him  the 
relation  of  Christ  to  the  love  of  God.  From  this 
estimate  of  the  work  of  Christ  Ritschl  sought  to 
deduce  his  view  of  the  person  of  Christ.  He 
taught  an  ideal  preexistence  of  Christ  as  the  ful- 
filler  of  the  divine  plan  of  salvation  in  a  world 
which,  like  mankind,  had  been  created  for  this 
very  end;  and  although  the  earthly  Christ  lacks 
the  traits  of  divine  omnipotence,  omniscience,  and 
omnipresence,  he  is  recognized  and  honored  as  God 
by  the  faithful. 

Ritschl 's  Christology  forms  the  transition  to  his 
doctrine  of  God,  who  must  be  known  not  from  meta- 
physical speculations  of  natural  religion  or  theology 
but  solely  in  religious  faith  from  the  works  and  the 
person  of  Christ.     Accordingly,  God  can  be  con- 
ceived only  as  the  Father,  whose  es- 
6.  Doctrine  sence  is  love,  the  quality  which  all 
of  God      other  divine  qualities  serve  merely  to 

and  Sin.  prove.  Only  those  who  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  obstinately  opposing 
the  good  which  God  desires  for  them  are  doomed  to 
final  destruction.  All  others  are  objects  of  the 
fatherly  training  of  God,  so  that  the  punishments 
which  he  visits  upon  them  are  intended  solely  for 
their  correction  and  religious  progress.  All  evil, 
however,  is  not  to  be  considered  divine  punishment 
of  sin,  for  the  concept  of  evil  is  not  theological  and 
is  subjectively  conditioned  in  each  specific  case. 
The  Christian  must,  through  his  faith  in  divine 
providence,  transform  into  good  the  evils  which 
beset  him,  regarding  them  as  means  whereby  God 
advances  what  is  really  best  for  him.  The  true 
punishment  of  sin  is  guilt,  which  is  removed  by 
justification,  or  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  From  the 
divine  point  of  view  sin  is  ignorance,  but  from  the 
human  point  of  view  it  b  guilt  and  rebellion  against 
God.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin  is,  therefore,  to 
be  rejected  for  the  theory  of  a  kingdom  of  sin  which 
impedes  the  freedom  of  the  individual  toward  good, 
and  which  is  strengthened  by  the  evil-doing  of  each 
one.  It  is  impossible  to  prove  the  general  necessity 
of  sin,  but  its  empirical  probability  is  self-evident. 
The  kingdom  of  sin  is,  however,  opposed  by  the 
kingdom  of  God,  which  is  distinguished  from  the 
Church  in  that  it  promotes  the  moral  welfare  of  the 
believer,  while  the  Church  furthers  his  capacity  for 
worship.  From  this  point  of  view  Ritschl  draws 
an  antithesis  between  the  ethical  duties  of  the 
Church  (prayer,  profession  of  faith,  and  teaching) 
and  her  religious  functions  (preaching  and  the  sacra- 
ments), the  visible  oiganization  of  the  Church  be- 
ing but  a  means  to  these  ends.  In  this  the  concept 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  has  no  immediate  part,  but 
it  enters  vitally  into  Ritschl's  interpretation  of  the 
Christian  ideal  of  life,  which  embraces,  on  the  one 
hand,  all  Christian  duties  and  virtues,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  obligation  to  mutual  love,  to  be  mani- 
fested in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  the  moral 
calling.  (O.  Ritbchl.) 


Bibuogsapht:  The  one  biography  ia  by  O.  RitBchl,  2  vols., 
Freibung,  1892-96.    On  the  theology  consult:  E.  Luthaixlt. 
in  ZeUachriSt  fUr  kircJUiche  WtMeruchaft  und  Leben,  1881, 
pp.  617-643;    H.  Weiss,  in  TSK,  1881,  pp.  377-417;   G. 
A.  Fricke,  Melapkyaik  und  Doffmaiik  in  ihren  gcgenaeitioen 
Verfi&Unisaet  unter  beaond.  Beziehuno  auf  die  RiUchVache 
Theologie,  Leipsic,  1882;   L.  Haug,  Daratdlung  und  Beur- 
t?ieUung  der  RiUchVschen  Theologie,  Ludwigsbuig,   1885; 
O.  Flflgel,  A.  RiUchVa  phUoaophische  AnaichUn,  Langen- 
salsa,  1886;    M.  Relschlc,  Ein  Wort  zur  Kontroverae  fiber 
die  Mystik  in  der  Theologie,  Frcibuig,  1886;  J.  Thikotter, 
DarsUUung  und  Beurtheilung  der  Theologie  Albrecht  Ritschla, 
2d  ed.,  Bonn,  1887;   F.  H.  R.  Frank,  Ueber  die  kirchliche 
Bedeutuno  der  Theologie  Albrecht  RiUchU,  Leipsic,  1888; 
T.  H&ring,  Zu  RiUchVa  VeraOhnungalehre,  Zurich,  1888; 
F.  Idchtenberger,  German  Theology  in   the  J9th  Century, 
EkUnbuigh,  1889;    E.  Bertrand,  Une  NouveUe  Conception 
de  la  redemption.     La  doctrine  .  .  .  dana  le  ayathne  thl- 
ologique  de  Ritachl,  Paris,  1891;  O.  Pfleiderer.  Die  RitachT- 
ache  Theologie    kritiach   beleuchtet,  Brunswick,  1891;    H. 
Schoen,  Lea  Originea  hiHoriqtu^  de  la  thSologie  de  Ritachl^ 
PariuB,  1893;   R.  Favre,  Lea  Principea  phiioaophiquea  de  la 
thiologie  de  Ritaehl,  ib.  1894;   G.  Mielke,  Daa  Syatem  Al- 
brecht Ritachla,   Bonn,    1894;    G.   Ecke,   Die  theologiache 
Schule  A.  Ritachla  und  die  eoangdiache  Kirche  der  Gegen- 
wart,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1897-1904;    R.  Wegener,  Albrecht 
Ritachla  Idee  dea  Reichea  Gottea  im  Licht  der  Geachichte, 
Leipsic,   1897;    A.   E.  Garvie,   The  Ritachlian  Theology, 
Edinburgh,  1899;   J.  Wendland,  Albrecht  Ritachl  undaeine 
SehUler,  Berlin,  1899;   F.  Nippold,  Handbuch  der  neueaten 
Theologie,  iii.  439  sqq.,  ib.  1901 ;   A.  T.  Swing,  The  Theol- 
ogy of  AVbeH  Ritachl,  New  York.  1901;    F.  Kattenbusch. 
Von  Schleiermacher  zu  Ritachl,  3d  ed.,  Giessen,  1903;  C. 
von  KOgelgen,  Grundriaa  der  Ritachl' achen  Dogmatik,  2d 
ed.,  Gdttingen,  1903;    J.  Orr,  Ritachlianiam:    Expoaition 
and  critical  Eaaaya,  London,  1903;    W   Herrmann,  Faith 
and  Morala,  London  and  New  York,  1904;    C.  Stange, 
Der  dogmcUiache  Ertrag  der  RitackVachen  Theologie  nach 
Juliua  Kaftan,  Leipsic,  1906;   C.  Fabricius,  Die  Entwick- 
lung  in  Albrecht  Ritachla  Theologie  von  1874  bia  1889  nach 
Werke  dargeatelU  und  beurteilt,  Tabingen,   1909;    J.   K. 
Mozlcy,    Ritachlianiam:    An    Eaaay,  London,  1909;    and 
C.  Fabricius,  Die  Entwicklung  in  A.  Ritachla  Theologie, 
1874-89,  TQbingen,  1909;    E.  A.  Edghill,  Faith  and  Fart: 
a  Study   of  Ritachlianiam,  London  and  New  York,  1910. 
An  important  periodical  literature  is  indicated  in  Rich- 
ardson, Encyclopaedia,  pp.  939-940. 

RITSCHL,  GEORG  KARL  BENJAMIN:  Ger- 
man Lutheran,  father  of  the  preceding;  b.  at 
Erfurt  Nov.  1,  1783;  d.  at  BerUn  June  18,  1858. 
He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Erfurt  (1799- 
1801)  and  Jena  (1801-02),  where  he  came  under 
rationalistic  influences,  though  later  he  returned  to 
positive  Christianity.  In  1804  he  settled  in  Berlin 
as  a  private  tutor,  also  acting  as  an  instructor  at  the 
Gymnasium  zum  grauen  Kloster,  where  he  grad- 
ually rose  to  be  subrector.  He  also  preached  after 
1807,  and  in  1810  was  chosen  third  pastor  of  St. 
Mary's,  Berlin,  where  his  simple  and  direct  style  of 
preaching,  based  on  the  Bible  only,  made  a  deep 
impression  on  all  classes.  On  the  reestablishment 
of  the  consistories  in  the  Prussian  provinces  in  1816, 
Ritschl  was  appointed  assessor  for  Brandenburg, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  made  a  councilor. 
Here  his  duties  were  practically  restricted  to  the 
examination  of  theological  candidates,  but  in  1818 
he  collaborated  in  the  preparation  of  the  Berlin 
hymnal  which  appeared  in  1829.  In  1827  he  was 
appointed  bishop  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  Pomerania,  director  of  the 
consistory,  and  first  preacher  at  the  castle  church 
of  Stettin.  These  positions  he  filled  for  many  years, 
his  service  being  interrupted  only  in  1829-30,  when 
he  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  to  collaborate  on  the 
agenda  for  the  Russian  Lutherans  which  was  pub- 
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lished  ID  1832.  As  general  superintendent  RitschI 
had  to  encounter  much  less  opposition  than  iis  a 
member  of  the  consistory,  aJthough  his  coming  bail 
been  the  signal  for  a  generaJ  improvement  in 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  conditions  throughout 
Pomerania.  Aft«r  1S47  he  had  new  problems  to  con- 
front, tor  while  be  was  in  sympathy  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  union  into  his  province,  the  measure 
had  resulted  in  the  separatistic  movement  of  Old 
Lutheraniam  (see  Lutheranb,  II.),  the  difficulty 
being  complicated  by  the  revival  sermons  of  indi- 
vidual preachers.  The  attempt  to  obviate  schism 
brought  about  the  counter-evil  of  Neo-Lutheran- 
ism,  which  determinedly  resisted  union,  especially 
After  1S4S.  These  troublea  embittered  the  closing 
years  of  Ritschl's  administration,  despite  his  marked 
succcw  as  general  superintendent.  Feeling  himself 
unable  to  cope,  by  reason  of  his  age,  with  the  new 
questions  which  were  now  arising,  he  resigned  his 
offices  in  1852  and  retired  to  Berlin,  and  there  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1853  he  was 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the  supreme  eceleai- 
oetical  council,  where  bis  ripe  experience  proved  to 
be  of  tbe  greatest  value.  (O.  Ritschl.) 

Bibuoobafht:  O.  RiUcbl.  AlbTrcM  RiUfldi  LAen.  fhapa. 
i.-ii.  et  pM*ia>.  2  vnb..  Freibun.  I8e2-e«;  idem.  Dii 
Smdum  da  BitchoU  RifKhl  tiach  PrlrribvTB  in  Jakrc 
lets.  Bocm,  1S90;  H.  Dalian,  2ur  GachieMc  dcr  rvanarti' 
■rAin  KinrAi  in  Ruuland,  pp.  t-^lS.  Leipsic.  ISSIl. 

RTTSCBL,  OTTO  EARL  ALBRECBT:  German 
Protestant;  b.  at  Bonn  June  26,  18(10.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  tbe  universities  of  Gottingen,  Bonn,  and 
Gieseen  from  1878  to  1SS4  (lie.  theol,,  Halle,  1885), 
snd  in  1885  became  privat-docent  for  church  hi»- 
torj-  at  tbe  University  of  Halle.  Foiu-  years  later 
he  viaa  called  to  Kiel  as  associate  professor,  whence 
he  went,  in  1894,  to  Bonn  in  a  similar  capacity,  where 
he  became  full  professor  of  systematic  theology  in 
1S97.  He  has  writton:  De  epiitulia  Cyprianicis 
(HaJle,  18S5);  Cj/prian  von  Karthago  und  die  I'lr- 
/oiruiiff  der  XircAe  (GSttingen,  1885);  Schleiermaeh- 
er«  Strung  rum  ChrUUntum  in  eeinen  Reden  aber 
dit  Rdigion  (Gotha,  188S);  Dat  chriaUiche  Lebens- 
idtai  in  Lvihtrs  Auffassung  (Halle,  188S);  Al- 
brtdU  RittehU  Ltbtn  (2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1892-96): 
VAtT  Wtihaieiie  (1895);  Ni^iseha  Well-  wd 
L^eruanachauung  in  ihrer  Enlttehung  und  Enl- 
vriddung  (1897);  Die  CauaUbetrachlung  in  dtr 
CfirtMwiMejwcAo/l  (Bonn,  J901);  Wiinengchnfl- 
lidie  Eikik  und  moralixche  Geaetigebuiig  (Tubingen, 
1903);  Die  freie  TFiaserwrAo/f  utid  der  Idmlitmiig 
att/ den  deuUchen  Univcr»iUiten  (Bonn,  1905);  Sys- 
tem uruf  tytUTnatiiche  Methods  in  der  Geechichle  des 
tciuenschafllichen  Sprathgebrauchs  und  der  philoso- 
phitdifn  MeOiodolcgie  (,1'dOG);  and  Dogmeiigetehichle 
dts  FroUtlantitmus,  vol.  i.,  Prolegomena,  Bibiicvh 
muM  und  Tradiiiimaliimiit  in  der  (^proteslantisclien 
ThroUgie  (Leipsic,  190S). 

RITTEB,  ERASMUS:  Reformer;  d.  at  Bern 
Aug.  1.  1546.  The  place  and  date  of  his  birth, 
like  the  details  of  his  education,  are  unknown. 
He  had.  however,  acquired  distinction  as  a  preacher 
at  Rottweil,  and  in  1523  was  invited  to  SdiafY- 
h&UBcn  to  count«ract  tbe  influence  of  the  Franciscan 
Sebastian  Hofmeisler  (q.v.),  whom  Zwingli  had 
eooverted  to  Reformed  doctrines.    Though  received 


with  great  honor  and  made  preacher  nt  the  Bene- 
dicljiie  abbey  of  AH  Saints,  he  met  with  no  success, 
and  becoming  convinced  that  he  must  meet  Hof- 
meiater  on  his  ou-n  ground,  he  began  the  studiea 
which  resulted  in  hia  own  conversion  to  Protestant- 
ism, This  remarkable  change  conapicuauBly  ad- 
vanced the  Protestant  cause,  and  Ritter  and  Hof- 
meister  were  delegated  by  the  council  to  accompany 
the  Baden  deputation  in  1520  and  ably  seconded 
CEcolompadius.  In  1524,  moreover,  Michael  Eg- 
genstorfer,  the  last  abbot  of  All  Saints,  changed  tho 
abbey  into  a  provostahip  and  applied  its  revenues 
to  education  and  charity,  as  well  as  to  the  piaymcnt 
of  the  clergy. 

In  1525,  however,  conditions  changed.  In  con- 
sequence of  a  petty  insurrection,  Hofmeister  was 
dismissed,  and  liis  place  was  token  by  the  Roman 
Cathohc  Gollus  Steigcr.  The  position  of  Ritter  now 
became  more  difficult.  Though  the  nascent  Refor- 
mation was  not  fortibly  suppressed,  extreme  cau- 
tion became  necessaiy.  Nevertheless,  the  friends 
of  Ritter,  who  was  ably  counseled  by  Zwingli,  stead- 
ily increased  in  the  great  council,  and  they  were 
aided  by  the  council  of  Zurich.  With  the  triumph 
of  Protestontism  in  Bern  (1528)  and  Basel  (1529), 
all  opposition  vanished,  and  in  1529  an  embassy 
from  Zurich,  Bern,  Basel,  and  St.  Gall,  coming  to 
Schaffhausen  at  Hitter's  instigation,  was  cordially 
welcomed,  so  that  on  Sept.  29  both  councils  unani- 
mously voted  to  accept  the  Reformation.  With  the 
abohtion  of  the  mass  celibacy  woe  renounced,  and 
within  the  year  Ritter  bad  married  an  ejc-nun,  the 
sister  of  Michael  Eggenstorfer. 

The  years  foUowing  were  unfavorable  to  the  fur- 
therance of  the  work.  Ritter  was  involved  in  futile 
controversies  with  the  Anabaptists,  and,  as  an  ad- 
herent of  Zwingli's  views,  he  was  in  open  conflict 
with  his  colleague,  Bcncdikt  Burgauer  of  St.  Gall, 
who  was  as  pronouncedly  Lutheran  in  his  eucharistic 
doctrines.  The  struggle  between  the  two  dragged 
on,  nor  could  either  the  appeal  of  CEcolampadius  to 
Burgauer  or  the  envoys  from  Zurich,  Bern,  and 
Basel  to  the  council  produce  any  lasting  peace. 
Equally  futile  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  three  in  Dec.,  1530,  to  hear  both  sides,  for  though 
Burgauer  expressed  himself  as  in  error,  and  though 
both  he  and  Ritter  signed  a  formula  drawn  up  by 
Butzer  and  agreed  to  keep  peace,  Burgauer's  word 
was  quickly  broken.  Ritter  desired  to  found  a  the- 
ological school  and  advised  the  council  to  secure 
Leo  Jud  as  instructor,  but  the  appointment  was 
never  made,  probably  because  Jud  was  from  the 
suspected  city  of  Zurich.  Burgauer  and  Ritter 
were  accortUngly  obliged,  despito  their  differences, 
to  combine  in  their  Biblical  lectures  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young,  Ritter  interpreting  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  Burgauer  the  New. 

In  view  of  the  complications  arising  from  the  re- 
tention of  certain  usages  of  the  old  faith,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  decay  of  moral  discipline,  the 
elergy,  in  1532,  presented  to  the  council  a  memorial, 
probably  drawn  up  by  Ritter,  urging  the  necessity 
of  action.  Burgauer  alone  refused  to  sign  the  me- 
morial, which  was  without  result.  In  the  following 
year,  with  the  arrival  of  new  assistance  in  the  per- 
son of  Beat  Gerung,  the  clergy  of  Schaffhausen  de- 
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termined  to  introduce  a  uniform  liturgy,  and  their 
unanimous  outline  for  such  a  liturgy  was  approved 
by  the  coimcil.  Buigauer  now  objected  to  some 
unessential  details  and  refused  to  yield,  even 
when  urged  by  Bullinger  and  Blaurer.  The  clergy, 
wearied  by  his  obstinacy,  finally  requested  the 
council  to  remove  him  from  his  position;  and  the 
council,  after  some  hesitation,  acquiesced.  Bur- 
gauer's  partisans,  in  their  turn,  insisted  on  Hitter's 
dismissal,  and  on  Whitsunday,  1536,  both  received 
their  cong^. 

On  May  8,  1536,  Hitter  was  called  to  Bern,  where 
he  soon  became  chief  dean.  Yet  here  again  he  was 
involved  in  controversy.  The  rigid  Zwinglianism 
which  had  formerly  prevailed  in  Bern  had  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  call  to  the  city  of  two  advocates  of 
the  imion  urged  by  Butser,  Peter  Kums,  and  Sebas- 
tian Meyer.  The  unionistic  faction  was  now  headed 
by  Kimz  and  the  Zwinglians  by  Kaspar  Megander 
(q.v.).  In  the  following  year,  however,  Megander 
left  Bern  on  accoimt  of  certain  changes  made  with- 
out his  knowledge  by  Butzer  in  a  catechism  which 
he  had  been  commissioned  by  the  council  to  frame, 
Butzer  seeing  in  the  original  draft  obstacles  to  the 
union  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed. 
Ritter,  having  taken  no  active  part  in  the  affair, 
felt  able  to  obey  the  conmiand  of  the  council  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  catechism  under  pain  of  dismissal, 
but  Megander,  deeply  offended  by  the  successful 
opposition  of  Butser,  left  Bern  for  Zurich,  soon 
followed  by  his  friend  Johannes  Mttller  (Rhelli- 
canus).  The  compliance  of  Ritter,  though  sincere, 
especially  in  view  of  the  needs  of  the  church 
at  Bern,  was  disapproved  by  his  partisans;  and 
clerical  dissatisfaction  with  the  action  and  attitude 
of  the  council  led  to  violent  demonstrations.  At 
this  crisis  Ritter  labored  successfully  to  secure 
peace,  and  at  the  same  time  regained  the  confi- 
dence he  had  forfeited. 

In  Mar.,  1538,  Ritter  and  Kunz  were  delegates 
to  the  Synod  at  Lausanne,  where  the  former  formed 
ties  of  friendship  with  Calvin,  Farel,  and  Viret.  He 
was  the  only  one  of  the  Bernese  clergy  to  welcome 
the  exiles  from  Geneva,  later  accompanying  them 
to  Zurich,  where  their  case  was  to  be  considered  in 
May;  and  when  the  coimcil  of  Bern  sent  a  delega- 
tion to  Geneva  to  bring  the  exiles  back,  Ritter  was 
one  of  the  number  at  the  special  request  of  Calvin. 

The  places  of  Megander  and  RhelUcanus  at  Bern 
were  fiUed  by  the  unionistic  Thomas  Grynsus  and 
Simon  Subser,  but  Ritter,  though  now  the  only 
Zwinglian  among  the  city  clei^gy,  rapidly  regained 
his  wonted  sure  footing,  especially  as  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  majority  of  the  dissatisfied  clergy 
of  the  coimtryside,  and  until  his  death  he  held  his 
position,  unwearied  in  his  polemics. 

(G.  KntCHHOFEB.) 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  Strickler,  Aktenaammlvng  Mur  aehweuen- 
wehen  ReformatioruffeaehiehU,  Zurich,  1878-^84;  M.  Kircb- 
hofer,  SAeuHan  Hofmeiater,  ib.  1809;  idem,  Sehafhatueri- 
BcKeJahrbUcher  1S19-S9,  Frauenfeld.  1838;  C.  B.  Hundes- 
hacen.  Die  Konflikte  dea  Zwinglianiamuaf  Luthertuma  und 
Calvinitmua  in  der  bemiachen  Landukirche  I6SB-681  Bern, 
1842;  J.  J.  Mesger,  GeachichU  der  deutaehen  Bibelliberaetx- 
vnoen  in  der  achtoeiaeriaeh-reformierten  Kirehe,  pp.  100 
sqq.,  Basel,  1876;  K.  SchweiBer,  in  Theolooiaehe  Zeit- 
achrift  aua  der  Schtpeia,  1891;  E.  Blfiscb,  GeaeMehU  der 
aehtoeiimiaehrrajormierten  Kireht,  voL  L,  Bern,  1888. 


RrrXER,  KARL:  German  geographer;  b.  at 
Quedlinburg  (31  m.  s.w.  of  Magdeburg)  Aug.  7, 
1779;  d.  at  Berlin  Sept.  28,  1859.  He  received  his 
education  at  Halle;  served  as  pr'vate  tutor;  be- 
came professor  of  history  in  the  Gymnasium  at 
Frankfort,  1819;  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
geography  in  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1820,  and 
gave  a  new  and  powerful  impulse  to  that  branch  of 
study.  Those  of  his  works  which  are  of  interest  for 
the  student  of  the  Bible  are  Der  Jordan  und  die 
Beachiffung  des  TodUn  Meeres  (Berlin,  1850);  Ein 
Blick  avf  PaldsHna  (Berlin,  1852);  and  Die  Erd- 
kunde  in  nineteen  parts  (1822-59;  in  part  trans- 
lated by  W.  L.  Gage  and  entitled  The  Compara- 
Uve  Geography  of  Palestine  and  the  Sinaitic  Peninr- 
9ula,  4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1866). 

Bibuoorapht:  W.  L.  Ga«e,  The  Ufa  0/  Caii  RiUer,  1867; 
A.  Quyot.  Carl  Ritter,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  1800;  G.  Kramer, 
CaH  Ritter,  Bin  Lebenabild,  Halle,  1875;  F.  Marthe,  Waa 
badeutel  CaH  Ritter  fUr  die  Oeooraphiet  Beriin,  1880;  F. 
Ratiel,  Beitrag  su  K.  Rittera  100-jAhrigen  Geburtatagc,  in 
Kleine  Schriften,  vol.  i.,  Munich,  1906. 

RITUAL:  A  form  of  worship  or  other  solemn 
service,  prescribed  and  established  by  law,  precept, 
or  custom,  in  contrast  with  a  more  or  less  extem- 
poraneous mode  of  worship  that  depends  on  the 
discretion  of  the  leader  or  the  impulse  of  the  wor- 
shipers. Also  the  office-book  of  a  ritualistic  body. 
See  Ritualism. 

RITUAL-EXAMIIIATION  (Gebetsverhdr).  From 
the  time  when  the  Christian  Church  first  developed 
into  an  objective  organized  institution,  certain 
proofs  of  a  knowledge  of  the  faith  have  been  exacted 
from  those  accepted  into  its  membership.  The 
Church  has  endeavored  to  guard,  confirm,  and 
cherish  the  Christian  life  of  its  members,  by  preach- 
ing, instruction,  and  the  other  instrumentalities  of 
the  care  of  souls,  but  also  by  formal  tests,  and 
admission  to  its  honors  and  privileges,  and  even  par- 
ticipation in  the  sacraments  have  been  conditioned 
upon  the  result  of  such  examination.  Thus  during 
the  Middle  Ages  sponsors  had  to  show  that  they 
knew  at  least  the  creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
People  gathered  for  confession  before  the  Holy 
Communion  were  examined,  and  even  bride  and 
bridegroom  had  to  undergo  a  test  {Braviexamen : 
see  Wedding  Customs).  The  Protestant  church 
rituals  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
prescribe  a  public  examination  for  all  young  people 
and  servants,  which  was  in  no  way  identical  with 
the  catechetical  tests  for  confirmation.  The  Pom- 
eranian church  ritual  of  1593  appointed  one  Sunday 
afternoon  in  each  quarter  for  this  purpose.  Similar 
orders  and  regulations  are  contained  in  the  Branden- 
burg ecclesiastical  order  (1572)  and  in  that  of  the 
electorate  of  Saxony  (1580).  The  Thirty  Years* 
War  abolished  these  catechetical  institutions,  and  it 
was  not  easy  to  restore  them  after  the  return  of 
peace.  But  with  the  advent  of  Pietism  (q.v.)  imder 
Spener  they  were  revived. 

These  catechetical  institutions  underwent  a  pe- 
culiar development  in  Sweden  and  East  Prussia. 
The  Swedish  ecclesiastical  order  of  1686  appointed 
examinations  on  a  large  scale.  There  was  (1)  an 
examination  on  the  sermon  on  Sundays  when  the 
Holy  Communion  was  not  celebrated;  (2)  of  persons 
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engaged  to  be  married,  covering  the  smaller  cate- 
chism of  Luther;  (3)  church  examinations  consist- 
ing of  questions  on  the  catechism  and  in  the  season 
of  Lent  on  the  passion  of  Christ;  (4)  in  the  home, 
in  which  the  entire  family  participated,  and  lasting 
for  from  five  to  eight  hours.  The  subject  was 
usually  the  catechism,  some  passages  of  the  Bible,  or 
the  conduct  of  the  people  present.  At  the  end  a 
simple  meal  was  served.  These  home-examinations 
were  highly  appreciated  by  the  peasants,  while  in  the 
cities  they  were  not  always  well  attended,  the  well- 
to-do  especially  keeping  aloof.  In  East  Prussia 
the  development  of  catechetical  examination  un- 
derwent several  phases.  The  first  is  characterized 
by  the  order  of  Margrave  Albert  (1543),  according 
to  which  it  was  the  duty  of  every  pastor  to  examine 
and  instruct  all  his  parishioners  in  every  place  of 
his  parish  at  least  once  a  quarter.  The  order  of 
1633  marks  a  second  phase  according  to  which  the 
examination  was  to  take  place  once  a  year  in  the 
home  of  the  burgomaster  or  village  mayor.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  institution  was  frequently  dropped 
altogether  or  maintained  itself  only  sporadically. 
After  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  these 
examinations  again  came  into  vogue.  The  pastor 
visited  once  a  year,  usually  in  the  fall,  every  village 
and  hamlet  of  his  parish.  The  parishioners  pro- 
vided for  his  conveyance  and  paid  other  expenses. 
Each  family  had  the  conference  held  in  the  home  in 
turn  and  provided  for  a  common  meal.  The  pastor 
also  usually  received  a  contribution  in  money  and 
products  of  the  field.  Later  the  people  began  to 
refuse  to  provide  the  pastor  with  the  facilities  for 
travel,  and  the  conferences  sometimes  degenerated 
into  carousals.  So  they  have  in  large  part  taken 
the  form  of  church  services  in  places  where  there 
is  no  church.  (H.  Jacobt.) 

Bibuoobapht:  H.  F.  Jakobaon,  in  DeuUehe  Zeitschrift  fUr 
ekruUieke  Wuteruchaft  und  tJiruUichea  LAen,  vi  (1855), 
nos.  43-45;  idem,  Da9  evangeliache  KirehenretJU  dn 
preuMiBchen  Staatea,  il.  606,  Halle,  1866. 

RIXUALE  ROMANUM:  A  Roman  Catholic 
liturgical  book  containing  the  prayers  and  forms 
for  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  together 
with  directions  for  pastoral  care,  compiled  for  the 
special  assistance  of  parish  priests.  Books  of  this 
type  were  drawn  up  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century, 
primarily  for  the  monasteries,  the  secular  clergy 
having  none  until  the  fourteenth  century.  There 
were  at  first  no  diocesan  ritualia,  but  each  parish 
priest  might  compile  his  own  according  to  local 
usage.  A  book  of  the  type  in  question  was  called 
Manuale  in  the  thirteenUi  century,  RituoLe  or  Liber 
benedicUonum  in  the  fourteenth,  and  Agenda^  Liber 
cbsequiorum,  Parockiale,  Pastoralef  etc.,  in  the  fif- 
teenth. The  name  Rituale,  however,  came  into 
general  use  through  the  introduction  of  the  Rituale 
Rcmanumf  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  obviate 
the  wide  divergencies  of  local  usages  and  at  least  to 
secure  harmony  in  each  diocese.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  the  Council  of  Trent  that  real  headway 
was  made  in  sectuing  liturgical  uniformity;  and 
even  then,  though  the  Roman  breviary,  missal, 
pontifical,  and  ceremonial  were  officially  sanctioned, 
there  was  no  single  rituale.  Paul  V.  (1605-21), 
however,  appointed  a  committee  of  cardinals  who. 


on  the  basis  of  the  rituale  of  Cardinal  Sanctorio 
(1584),  the  SacerdotaU  Romanum  of  the  Dominican 
Castellani  (1537), and  the  SacerdoUde  of  the  Lateran 
canon  Samarino  (1579),  drew  up  the  Rituale  Ro- 
manum, which  was  officially  confirmed  by  the  con- 
stitution AposioliccB  aedia  of  Paul  V.  (June  17, 1614). 
So  great,  however,  was  the  tenacity  of  local  usages 
that  this  rituale,  based  on  the  Roman  use,  made 
slow  progress,  though  it  ultimately  prevailed. 

The  Rituale  Romanum  of  Paul  V.  was  revised  in 
1752  by  Benedict  XIV.,  who  added  two  formularies 
for  the  papal  blessing,  and  Leo  XIII.  had  a  definite 
edition  prepared  (Regensburg,  1884).  It  is  divided 
into  ten  '^  titles,*'  subdivided  into  chapters.  The 
first  title  contains  general  directions  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments;  the  second  treats 
of  baptism;  the  third  of  penance;  the  fourth  of 
the  Eucharist  (the  liturgy  for  which  is  given  in  the 
missal);  the  fifth  of  extreme  imction  and  all  pas- 
toral care  of  the  sick  and  dying;  the  sixth  of  burial; 
the  seventh  of  marriage  and  churching;  the  eighth 
of  the  various  benedictions;  the  ninth  of  proces- 
sions; and  the  tenth  of  exorcism,  and  the  keeping 
of  parish  records;  the  whole  being  concluded  by  an 
appendix  containing  instructions  for  missionaries 
with  various  benedictions.  (P.  Drews.) 

Bibuoobapht:  On  ritualia  in  general  consult  A.  Frani, 
D<u  RittuUe  von  St.  Florian  atu  dem  IB.  Jahrhunderit  pp. 
3-12,  Freiburg,  1904  (contains  useful  bibliography).  On 
the  Roman  Rituale  consult:  G.  Catalani,  Rituals  Romanvan 
.  .  .  perpetuis  commerUarixs  exomatym^  Rome,  1757;  H. 
Baruffaldi,  Ad  rituale  Romanum  commerUartit  Venice, 
1731;  V.  Thalhofer,  Handbuch  der  katholiachm  Lituroik, 
ed.  A.  Ebner,  i.  1,  pp.  51-62,  59-60,  Freiburg,  1894;  KL, 
X.  1217-18. 

RITUALISM,   ANGLICAN. 

Origin  in  Tractarianism  (ft  1). 

Logical  Character  of  Transition  (|  2). 

Parallel  Movements  (ft  3). 

Legal  Questions  and  the  Source  (I  4). 

Decision  Favorable  to  Ritualism  (|  5). 

Decision  Adverse  to  Ritualism  (I  6). 

Attempts  to  Relieve  the  Stress  (ft  7). 

The  Work  of  the  C:!ommission  (ft  8). 

The  Archbishop's  Decision  (ft  9). 

Definitive  Settlement  not  yet  Reached  (I  10). 

The  New  Comminion's  Report  (|  11). 

Results;  Present  Status  (|  12). 

**  Ritualism  "  is  used  as  a  popular  catchword  to 
describe  the  second  stage  of  that  movement  in  the 
English  Church  which  in  its  earlier  condition  had 
been  named  Tractarianism  (q.v.).  The  name  first 
appears,  probably,  in  connection  with  the  riots  in 
London  at  St.  George's-in-the-£ast  in  1859  (cf. 
quotation  from  East  London  Observer  of  May,  1859, 
in  Bryan  King,  Sacrilege  and  its  Encouragement 
...  a  Letter  .  .  ,  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
London,  1860). 

The  revival  of  interest  in  Roman  dogma,  effected 

by  the  Oxford  writers  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times, 

was  naturally  suceeded  by  a  revival  of  interest  in 

Roman    observances.     This   practical 

I.  Origin  revival  carried  the  movement  into 
inXractari-  novel   circumstances   and   situations; 

anism.  for  the  earlier  detection  and  exhibition 
of  that  sacerdotal  structure  of  the 
church  which  had  been  secured  to  it  by  struggles  of 
the  Elizabethan  divines,  was  carried  on,  of  neces- 
sity, in  the  intellectual,  academic  region.   The  claim 
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asserted  had,  first,  to  make  good  its  doctrinal  status: 
it  had  to  begin  by  working  its  way  into  the  mind 
and  the  imagination.  The  Tractarian  writers  recog- 
nized this  necessary  order;  they  anxiously  held 
aloof  from  precipitating  those  effects,  which  they, 
nevertheless,  distinctly  anticipated  from  this  teach- 
ing. "  We  the  old  Tractarians,"  wrote  Dr.  Pusey 
in  the  Daily  Express,  May  21,  1877,  "  deliberately 
abstained  from  innovating  in  externals."  '^  We 
understood  the  '  Ornaments  Rubric  *  in  its  most 
obvious  meaning, — that  certain  ornaments  were 
to  be  used  which  were  used  in  the  second  year  of 
King  Edward  VI.;  we  were  fully  conscious  that  we 
were  disobeying  it;  but  we  were  employed  in  teach- 
ing the  faith  to  a  forgetful  generation,  and  we 
thought  it  injurious  to  distract  men's  minds  by 
questions  about  externals.  We  left  it  for  the  church 
to  revive  "  (Letter  of  Dr.  Pusey  to  English  Church 
Union).  Also,  Letter  to  the  Times y  Mar.  28,  1874: 
"  There  was  a  contemporary  movement  for  a  very 
moderate  ritual  in  a  London  congregation.  We 
(the  Tractarians)  were  united  with  it  in  friendship, 
but  the  movements  were  unconnected." 

Ab  soon  as  their  teaching  had  secured  believers, 
it  set  itself  to  apply  its  principles  in  action;  and 
this  active  application  of  recovered  belief  in  a 
sacerdotal  church  inevitably  took  the  form  of  re- 
covering and  reasserting  that  htur- 
3.  Logical  gical  structure  which  still  underlay  the 
Character  of  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  move- 
Transition,  ment,  in  making  this  fresh  effort, 
passed  from  the  study  to  the  street; 
it  became  practical,  missionary,  evangelistic.  It 
insisted  that  its  work  upon  the  masses,  in  their 
dreary  poverty,  demanded  the  bright  attraction 
and  relief  of  outward  ornament  and  the  effective 
teaching  of  the  eye.  This  change  from  the  univer- 
sity to  the  town  was  signalized  by  the  establish- 
ment of,  e.g.,  St.  Saviour's,  Leeds  (to  which  the 
Tractarian  leaders  lent  all  their  authority),  and  of 
the  Margaret  Street  Chapel,  under  F.  Oakeley,  a  de- 
voted companion  of  J.  H.  Newman. 

The  transition  to  ritual  was  not  only  a  practical 
expediency,  it  was  also  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
new  position;  for  the  doctrinal  revival  lay  in  its 
emphatic  assertion  of  the  conception  of  mediation, 
of  mediatorial  offering.  This  mediation  was,  it 
taught,  effected  by  the  taking  of  flesh;  i.e.,  of  the 
outward  to  become  the  offering,  the  instrument  of 
worship.  The  body  of  the  Lord  was  the  one  ac- 
ceptable offering,  sanctified  by  the  Spirit;  and  in 
and  through  that  mediatorial  body  all  himian  na- 
ture won  its  right  to  sanctification,  to  holy  use. 
The  spirit  needs,  according  to  this  teaching,  an  out- 
ward expression  to  symbolize  its  inward  devotion. 
Its  natural  mode  of  approach  to  God  is  through 
sacramental  signs;  and  the  use  of  special  sacra- 
ments justifies,  of  necessity,  the  general  use  of  visi- 
ble symbols.  If  grace  comes  through  outward 
pledges,  then  devotion  will  obviously  be  right  in 
using  for  its  realization  forms  and  signs  and  ges- 
tures; love  will  be  right  in  showing  itself  through 
beauty;  and  prayer  and  praise  will  instinctively 
resort  to  ceremonial. 

Nor  was  the  pressure  toward  ritual  merely  doc- 
trinal.   The  double  movement  in  the  church  had 


its  paraUel  in  the  secular  world.  The  spiritual  re- 
vival of  Wordsworth  had  its  reflex  in  the  emotional 

revival  of  Walter  Scott.    The  set  of 

3.  Parallel  things  was  running  counter  to  Puritan 

Movements,  bareness.     The  force  and  reality  of 

imagination  in  the  shaping  of  life's  in- 
terests were  recognized  with  the  glad  welcome  of  a 
recovered  joy.  A  touch  of  kindliness  repeopled  the 
earth  with  fancies  and  suggestions,  and  visions  and 
dreams.  This  world  was  no  longer  a  naked  factory, 
housing  the  machinery  of  a  precise  and  unyielding 
dogma;  nor  was  it  the  bare  and  square  hall  in  which 
reason  lectured  on  the  perils  of  a  morbid  enthusiasm; 
it  was  a  garden  once  more,  rich  with  juicy  life,  and 
warm  with  color.  This  hterary  warmth  mixed  itself 
in  with  the  doctrinal  movement  toward  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  churches.  The  emotions  were  making 
new  demands  upon  outward  things;  they  required 
more  satisfaction.  They  had  been  taught  by  the 
novelists  to  turn  to  the  past,  whether  of  cavaliers 
with  plumes  and  chivalry,  or  of  the  Middle  Ages 
with  wild  castles  and  belted  knights,  and  praying 
monks  and  cloistered  nuns.  All  this  world  of  strange 
mystery  and  artistic  charm  had  become  alive  again 
to  them,  and  the  revival  made  them  discontented 
with  the  prosy  flatness  of  common  life.  The  churches 
were  responding  to  a  real  and  wide  need  when  they 
offered  a  refuge  and  a  relief  to  the  distressed  imag- 
ination. Everywhere  began  the  Gothic  revival. 
The  restoration  of  the  disgraced  and  destitute  par- 
ish churches,  which  had  become  practically  neces- 
sary, was  tdcen  up  by  men  full  of  admiration  for 
the  architecture  which  had  first  built  them.  They 
were  passionately  set  on  bringing  them  back  as  far 
as  possible  into  their  original  condition.  The  archi- 
tects thus  were,  indirectly,  ardent  workers  on  the 
side  of  the  ecclesiastical  revival.  They  eagerly 
studied  liturgical  correctness  in  restoring  the  beauty 
of  the  chancels,  in  placing  the  altar  at  its  proper 
height  and  distance,  in  arranging  the  screen  and 
the  stalls,  the  altar-rails  and  credence-table.  This 
combination  of  ecclesiastical  and  architectural  sen- 
timent was  greatly  furthered  by  the  Cambridge 
Ecclesiological  Society,  which  did  much  to  foster 
antiquarian  exactness,  and  to  promote  active  efforts 
at  restoration  (A.  J.  B.  Hope,  Worship  in  the  Church 
of  England,  London,  1874).  This  architectural 
movement,  which  dated  its  earliest  impulses  from 
J.  H.  Newman's  church,  built  at  Littlemore  amid 
much  ferment  and  anxiety,  culminated  in  the  vast 
achievements  of  Gilbert  Scott  and  Geoi^ge  Street, 
whose  handiwork  has  been  left  in  restored  churches 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England. 
[Worthy  of  mention  here  is  the  new  Roman  Catho- 
lic cathedral  of  London,  consecrated  1910.  Even 
though  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Anglicans,  it  ema- 
nates from  the  same  source  as  that  named  in  the 
text  and  the  aim  was  to  make  it  primitive  Byzan- 
tine in  style.]  This  general  restoration  of  order  and 
fairness  into  the  public  services,  which  ran  level 
with  the  renewal  of  church  fabrics,  roused  much 
popular  hostility,  which  made  itself  known  in  riot- 
ous disturbances,  chiefly  directed  against  the  use 
of  the  surplice  in  the  pulpit,  following  a  direction 
for  its  use  given  in  a  charge  by  Bishop  Blomfield  in 
1842. 
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But  just  as  the  artistic  movement  deepened  from 

the  external  ornamentation  of  the  Waverley  novels 

into  the  impassioned  mysticism  of  Dante  Gabriel 

Roflsetti  and  the   pre-Raffaelite  brothers,  so   the 

architectural    revival    deepened    into 

4.  Legal     the  symbolism  of  a  more  rapt  sacra- 
Questionsy  mentalism.     This  it  was  which  pro- 

and  the     duced  the  historical  crisis;    and  this 

Source,  crisis  became  yet  more  critical  by 
forcing  into  sharp  antagonism  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  which  were  called 
upon  to  deal  with  the  renovating  ministers.  The 
story  of  the  movements  turns  around  the  various 
legal  judgments  given  to  determine  the  sense  of  the 
"  Ornaments  Rubric,"  i.e.,  the  rubric  inserted,  in 
its  first  form,  into  the  Prayer-Book  of  Elizabeth, 
and  reinserted,  in  a  slightly  changed  form,  in  the 
Prayer-Book  of  the  Restoration,  prescribing  the 
ornaments  of  the  minister  and  of  the  chancel  during 
all  offices  (see  Ornaments).  The  aim  of  the  Eliz- 
abethan divines  had  been  to  secure  the  main  work 
of  the  Reformation,  and  yet  to  protect  the  liturgy 
from  the  *^  loose  and  Ucentious  handling  "  of  the 
more  eager  of  the  Marian  exiles.  They  had  therefore 
accepted,  with  some  important  alterations,  the  sec- 
ond of  the  two  Prayer-Books  of  Edward  VI.  as 
the  standard  of  the  Reformed  services;  but,  owing 
to  the  strong  pressure  of  the  queen,  they  refused 
to  adopt  it  also  as  the  standard  of  the  ornaments; 
and  for  this  they  went  back  to  an  earlier  date,  the 
second  year  of  King  Edward  VI.,  when  much 
ritual  remained  which  the  first  Prayer-Book  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  had  accepted,  but  which  the  second  book 
had  rejected.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  in- 
cluded and  intended  chasubles  and  copes,  albs 
and  tunicles  (see  Vestments  and  Insignia,  Ec- 
clesiastical), with  other  details  of  altar  fur- 
niture. The  question  that  arose  was  as  to  how 
far  this  rubric,  when  reenacted  in  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  (see  Uniformitt,  Acts  of),  was  in- 
tended by  the  divines  of  the  Restoration  to  retain 
itfl  full  original  sense.  In  its  earlier  form  it  was 
prescribed  "  until  the  queen  should  take  further 
order."  Was  that  "  further  order  "  ever  taken; 
and,  if  so,  does  the  later  condition  of  the  rubric,  in 
omitting  any  reference  to  this  "  further  order," 
assume  that  order,  or  ignore  it?  If  it  ignored  it, 
why  was  it  never  acted  upon?  For  certainly  these 
ornaments  have  never  been  in  full  use.  But,  if  it 
assumed  it,  how  was  it  possible  not  to  define  what 
the  "  order  "  was,  or  to  prescribe  still  the  second 
year  of  Edward  VI.  as  the  standard,  without  a  hint 
of  any  qualification?  Around  this  main  issue  a 
swarm  of  complicated  historical,  legal,  and  litur- 
gical arguments  arose;  and  who  was  to  decide  among 
them?    Here  started  up  a  new  difficulty. 

The  juridical  relations  between  Church  and  State 
were  the  result  of  a  long  and  intricate  history,  which 
at  the  Reformation  had  finally  assumed  this  gen- 
eral form.  The  old  machinery  of  ecclesiastical 
eourts  remained  entire— consisting  of  the  bishop's 
courts  of  first  instance,  in  which  the  bishop's 
chancellor  adjudicated;  and  the  archbishop's  court 
of  appeal,  in  which  the  dean  of  arches  gave  judg- 
ment, as  the  embodiment  of  the  archbishop. 
But  from  this,  again,  there  was  to  be  an  appeal  to 


the  king;  and  for  hearing  such  appeals  a  com- 
posite  court   had   been  erected  by  Henry  VIII., 

the    court    of    delegates,    the    exact 

5,  Decision  jurisdiction  of  which  had  never  been 

Favorable   clearly  defined.    This  had  continued, 

to  Ritualism,  rarely  used,  dimly  considered,  until, 

without  anybody's  notice,  a  great  legal 
reform,  carried  out  by  Lord  Brougham,  was  discov- 
ered to  have  transferred,  without  intending  it,  all 
the  power  of  this  court  of  delegates  to  a  certain 
committee  of  privy  council,  composed  and  defined 
for  other  general  purposes.  When  suddenly  there 
was  need  of  a  final  adjudication  on  anxious  and  agi- 
tating spiritual  questions,  it  was  this  committee  of 
privy  council  which  the  rival  parties  found  them- 
selves facing.  It  dealt  with  the  question  of  bap- 
tism, in  the  case  of  George  Cornelius  Gorham  (see 
GoRHAM  Case);  and  Bishop  Blomfield  of  London 
had  in  consequence,  speaking  in  the  house  of  lords, 
protested  against  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
committee  as  a  court  of  final  appeal  in  ecclesiastical 
questions.  No  change,  however,  had  been  efifected; 
and  in  Mar.,  1857,  the  question  of  ritual  was  brought 
before  it,  on  appeal,  in  the  case  of  "  Westerton  vs. 
Liddell,"  in  which  case  the  ritualistic  practises  of 
St.  Barnabas,  Pimlico,  had  been  condemned  in  the 
consistory  court  of  London  and  in  the  court  of 
arches.  Amid  great  excitement,  the  committee 
pronoimced  that  the  rubric  permitted  generally  the 
use  of  those  articles  which  were  prescribed  under 
the  first  Prayer-Book,  and  therefore  sanctioned  the 
use  of  credence-table,  altar-cross,  altar-lights,  col- 
ored altar-cloths,  etc.  From  that  moment  the  Rit- 
ualists have  acted  steadily  in  the  belief  that  this 
legal  decision  was  but  affirming  that  which  is  the 
plain,  historical  sense  of  the  words  in  the  rubric, 
and  have  pressed,  often  with  rashness,  sometimes 
with  insolence,  for  the  revival  of  all  the  ritual  which 
this  interpretation  justified.  In  accomplishing  this, 
they  have  been  aided,  advised,  and  sustained  by 
the  elaborate  organization  of  the  English  Church 
Union,  numbering  now  over  20,000  members, 
formed  for  the  defense  and  protection  of  those  who, 
in  carrying  out  the  rubric  so  understood,  were  men- 
aced by  perils  and  penalties.  For  however  favor- 
able single  congregations  might  be,  yet  the  work  of 
revival  hsul  to  be  carried  on,  (1)  in  defiance  of  the 
long  unbroken  usage,  which  had  never  attempted 
anything  beyond  that  simpler  ritual  which  had 
been  adopted  and  allowed  as  the  practicable  mini- 
mum under  Elizabeth  and  Charles  II.;  (2)  in  de- 
fiance of  the  bishops,  whose  paternal  authority  was 
generally  exercised  to  suppress,  by  any  pressxu^  in 
their  power,  any  sharp  conflict  with  this  common 
custom;  (3)  in  defiance  of  fierce  popular  suspicion, 
roused  by  dread  of  Romish  uses,  such  as  broke  out, 
e.g.,  in  the  hideous  rioting  at  St.  George's-in-the- 
East  (1858-60),  which  the  weakness  of  the  bishop 
of  London  and  the  apathy  of  the  government  al- 
lowed to  continue  for  months,  and  finally  to  suc- 
ceed in  expelling  the  rector,  Bryan  King,  and  in 
wrecking  his  service;  (4)  in  defiance  of  the  court  of 
final  appeal,  which  in  a  series  of  fluctuating,  doubt- 
ful, and  conflicting  judgments,  had  created  a  deep 
distrust  of  its  capacity  to  decide  judicially  questions 
so  rife  with  agitated  feelings  and  popular  prejudices. 
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This  distrust — strongly  roused  by  the  Mackon- 
ochie  judgment  (1868)  and  the  Purchas  judgment 
(see  Purchas,  John),  in  which  it  was  supposed,  in 
spite  of  obvious  paradox,  that  everything  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Prayer-Book  was  disallowed  and  illegal 
—culminated  in  the  Ridsdale  judgment  (1877),  in 
which  it  was  declared  that  the  "  fur- 
6.  Decision  ther  order  "  allowed  by  the  queen  had 
Adverse  to  been  taken  in  the  issuing  of  the  adver- 
Ritualism.  tisements  under  Archbishop  Parker 
(see  Advertisements  of  Elizabeth), 
and  that  the  divines  of  Charles  II.  therefore, 
when  they  permitted  the  ritual  of  the  second 
year  of  Edward  VI.,  really  intended  only  so 
much  of  it  as  was  required  in  the  Elizabethan  ad- 
vertisements. This  startling  decision  the  main  block 
of  High-church  clergy  found  it  impossible  to  respect 
or  accept ;  and  this  repudiation  of  its  verdict  brought 
to  a  head  the  protest  that  had  been  made  ever  since 
the  Gorham  judgment  against  the  validity  of  the 
court  itself  as  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  This  last 
problem  had  been  made  critical  by  the  famous  Pub- 
lic-Worship Regulation  Act  (1874),  introduced  in 
the  house  of  lords  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  disregard  of  the  protests  of  the  lower  house  of 
convocation,  and  declared  in  the  house  of  conunons 
to  be  a  "  bill  to  put  down  ritualism  "  by  Disraeli, 
then  prime-minister,  who,  in  spite  of  Gladstone's 
mipetuous  opposition,  carried  it,  amid  intense  ex- 
citement, in  an  almost  unanimous  house.  This  bill 
swept  away  all  the  process  in  the  diocesan  courts; 
it  allowed  any  three  aggrieved  parishioners  to  lodge 
a  complaint,  which,  unless  stayed  by  the  bishop's 
veto,  was  carried  before  an  officer  nominated  nor- 
mally by  the  two  archbishops  to  succeed  to  the 
post  of  dean  of  arches  on  its  next  vacancy.  From 
him  the  appeal  would  be,  as  before,  to  the  privy 
council.  Thus  the  scanty  fragments  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  which,  under  existent  conditions,  might 
be  supposed  to  balance  the  civil  character  of  the 
court  of  appeal,  were  all  but  wholly  abolished.  The 
attempt  to  enforce  this  bill  by  the  bishops  was  met 
by  absolute  resistance,  ending,  after  being  chal- 
lenged at  every  turn  by  technical  objections,  in  the 
imprisonment  of  four  priests.  In  this  collision  with 
the  courts,  the  Ritualists  had  the  steady  support  of 
the  mass  of  High-church  clergy,  who  had  held  aloof 
from  their  more  advanced  and  dubious  ritual.  This 
support  evidenced  itself  in  the  **  Declaration  "  of 
over  4,000  clergy,  headed  by  the  deans  of  St. 
Paul's,  York,  Durham,  Manchester,  and  others 
(1881). 

The  condition  of  things  had  become  intolerable; 
and  in  1881  a  royal  commission  was  issued  to  con- 
sider the  whole  position  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
A  similar  mode  of  relief  had  been  attempted  in  1867, 
when  a  royal  commission  on  ritual  had  been  ap- 
pointed, which  imder  the  chairmanship  of  Arch- 
bishop Longley, — after  taking  an  im- 
7.  Attempts  mense   mass  of  evidence,   and   after 
to  Relieve   prolonged   discussions — had   issued   a 
the  Stress,  report  on  the  crucial  point  of  the  "  Or- 
naments Rubric,"  which  recommended 
the  "  restraint  "  of  the  use  of  vestments,  "  by  pro- 
viding some  effectual  process  for  complaint  and 
redress,"  but  which,  by  the  use  of  the  word  "  re- 


strain," declined  to  declare  their  illegality,  and  then 
had  found  itself  unable  to  attain  anything  like 
unanimous  agreement  on  the  nature  of  the  legal 
process  which  it  proposed  to  reconunend.  The  inner 
history  of  the  commission  will  be  found  in  A.  R. 
Ashwell  and  R.  G.  Wilberforce,  Life  of  ...  S. 
Wilberforce,  vol.  iii.  (London,  1882).  No  legislation 
on  the  main  subject  followed  this  divided  report. 
But  convocation  in  1879,  and  the  Pan-Anglican 
Synod  in  1880,  had  come  to  resolutions  more  or  less 
in  accord  with  the  commissioners'  report,  in  the 
sense  of  recommending  a  prohibitory  discretion  to 
the  bishop  in  any  case  where  a  chtoige  of  vesture 
was  attempted.  Such  a  recommendation  seemed 
naturally  to  allow  and  assimie  the  abstract  legality 
of  the  change.  Yet  the  courts  of  law  had  finally 
decreed  vestments  illegal,  and  the  majority  of  bish- 
ops were  prepared  to  accept  their  interpretation; 
and,  as  long  as  they  did  so,  no  terms  of  peace  could 
be  found  on  the  basis  of  the  proposal  in  convoca- 
tion. For  even  though  the  bishops  were  willing  to 
abstain,  in  favorable  cases,  from  pressing  the  legal 
decisions,  they  were  forced  to  set  the  law  in  motion 
by  the  action  of  a  society  called  the  **  Church  As- 
sociation," which  exerted  itself  to  assert  and  sup- 
port the  rights  of  any  parishioners  who  might  be 
aggrieved  by  the  ritual  used  in  any  church.  Thus 
the  exercise  of  discretion  was  made  all  but  impos- 
sible to  a  bishop,  who  could  only  veto  proceedings 
brought  against  a  clergyman  by  giving  a  valid  rea- 
son, and  yet  was  forbidden  to  offer  as  a  valid  rea- 
son the  possible  legality  of  the  vestments. 

The  commission  on  ritual,  therefore,  had  left  the 
conflict  still  severe  and  unappeased.  Only  the  sig- 
nal to  relieve  its  stress  had  been  given.  For  the  last 
act  of  Archbishop  Tait,  on  his  death- 
8.  The  Work  bed,  was  to  suggest  a  truce  to  the  fierce 
of  the  legal  prosecutions  which  had  embit- 
Commission,  tered  the  long  controversy,  by  bring- 
ing about  an  arrangement  which  would 
terminate  the  historic  case  of  Martin  vs.  Mackon- 
ochie,  round  which  the  contest  had  turned  for  eight- 
een years.  Thus  the  tension  slackened;  the  pos- 
sibility of  peace  seemed  to  have  become  conceivable. 
The  question  had  widened  from  the  consideration 
of  ritual  to  the  problem  of  the  permanent  adjust- 
ment of  Church  and  State.  A  wiser  temper  had 
come  over  the  public,  which  had,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  commission,  allowed  that  the  problem 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  open  to  historical 
examination.  Bishop  Temple  had  come  to  London 
and  was  determined  to  avoid  all  legal  measures.  A 
time  for  consideration  was  then  secured,  pending 
the  report  of  the  conunission.  It  did  not  report 
until  1883.  The  report  included  the  historic  papers 
prepared  by  Bishop  Stubbs  and  Dean  Qiurch. 
Under  the  weight  of  their  authority  it  decided  against 
retaining  the  existing  judicial  committee  of  privy 
council  as  the  court  of  final  appeal.  It  proposed  a 
reconstructed  court  which  should  obviously  exhibit 
its  primary  character,  as  a  court  of  the  crown  and 
not  of  the  church,  while,  on  all  matters  affecting 
doctrine  and  discipline,  it  should  act  on  the  ad- 
vise of  the  spirituality,  which  for  this  purpose  is 
represented  by  the  bishops.  No  action  was  taken 
on  the  recommendation  of  this  report — a  fatal  in- 
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action,  for  the  report  had  decisively  confirmed  the 
protest  of  churchmen  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
privy  council.  The  existing  judgments,  which  con- 
stituted the  actual  law,  now,  therefore,  lost  all 
moral  authority.  No  one  could  expect  them  to  be 
obeyed,  when  the  case  against  the  authority  which 
promulgated  them  had  been  formally  justified. 
This  is  the  heart  of  all  the  difficulties  that  followed. 
The  appeal  to  the  bishops  to  make  the  law  obeyed 
and  the  appeal  to  the  clerical  conscience  to  repudi- 
ate breaches  of  law  lost  all  force  when  once  it  was 
allowed  that  the  law  itself  was  the  chief  matter  in 
question. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  bishops  must  secure  obe- 
dience by  other  methods  than  prosecution  in  court. 
They  must  discover  some  basis  of  agreement  other 
than  that  provided  by  privy  council 
g.  The  judgment.  At  the  crisis,  providence 
Archbishop's  gave  them  the  opportunity  of  finding 
Decisbn.  such  a  basis — an  opportunity  bravely 
seized  by  the  chi^  authority  con- 
cerned. In  1888,  the  Church  Association  instituted 
legal  proceedings  against  Dr.  King,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, in  order  to  test  the  legality  of  certain  usages. 
The  archbishop,  after  prolonged  discussion  as  to 
the  legitimacy  of  his  action,  decided  to  hear  the 
case  himself  with  the  episcopal  assessors.  He  gave 
hia  judgment  Nov.  29,  1890,  sanctioning  under  de- 
fined conditions  the  use  of  the  mixed  chalice,  of 
altar  lights,  the  adoption  of  the  eastward  position, 
and  the  singing  of  ^e  Agnus  Dei;  and  he  forbade 
the  signing  of  tiie  cross  in  giving  the  absolution  and 
the  b^ediction.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  privy 
council,  but  that  judidal  body  was  far  too  wise  to 
traverse  a  judgment  of  such  intrinsic  weight  backed 
by  knowledge  superior  to  their  own.  They  con- 
firmed it,  even  where  it  was  against  their  former 
decision. 

Here,  then,  was  a  basis  provided,  on  which  a  gen- 
eral conciliation  could  take  effect.  The  judgment 
stood  on  its  own  merits  as  an  ecclesiastical  pro- 
nouncement delivered  by  the  highest  authority  in 
the  church.  The  cleigy  could  afford  to  accept  it,  if 
the  bishops  would  limit  their  claims 

lo.  Defini-  within  its  lines.    Under  the  broad  as- 
ttft        sumption  of  these^terms,  ten  years  f ol- 

Setdement  lowed  of  steady  peace.   Bishop  Temple 
not  yet     had  resolutely  used  his  power  of  veto 

Raached.  to  prohibit  Iq^  measures  being  taken 
against  the  reredos  of  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral, and  had  been  supported  in  his  right  by  the 
highest  court  of  appeal.  It  was  understood  that  he 
had  set  his  face  against  any  appeal  to  force.  He 
honored  good  pastoral  work  in  whatever  form  he 
found  it;  and  he  trusted  to  his  own  personal  influ- 
ence to  do  the  rest.  It  was  a  noble  hope,  and  in- 
deed it  ought  to  have  been  met  by  a  spontaneous 
determination  not  to  take  advantage  of  his  confi- 
dence. But  a  great  diocese  like  London  can  not, 
ultimately,  be  expected  to  work  on  delicate  under- 
standings of  this  kind.  New  men  come  in  who  have 
had  no  part  in  the  understanding.  The  extreme 
pressure  of  local  work  compeb  even  the  best  men 
to  concentrate  upon  its  inunediate  needs,  as  they 
feel  them,  without  regard  to  the  wider  political  sit- 
uation.   The  situation  develope  of  itself  without 


anyone  exactly  intending  it.  So  it  was  that  while 
Bishop  Temple  absorbed  himself  in  the  labors  of 
the  diocese  and  left  his  clergy  to  themselves  over 
ritual,  trusting  to  their  honor  to  keep  the  terms,  a 
very  wide  license  was  gradually  taken,  and  the  in- 
dividual diveigences  of  use  became  perilous  and 
alarming.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  themselves 
became  aware  that  things  were  getting  out  of  hand; 
and,  at  a  sudden  crisis  over  some  practises  in  a  city 
church,  they  refused  to  defend  them,  drew  up  a 
statement  which  recognized  the  necessity  for  a 
stricter  supervision  of  special  services,  and  expressed 
their  desire  for  a  greater  measure  of  submission  to 
authority  as  the  first  principle  of  Catholicism.  The 
bishops  were  prepared  to  take  action,  and  they  met 
with  signs  of  loyal  response.  Unluckily  a  storm 
broke  out,  and  swept  away  the  opportunity  for  con- 
ciliatory action.  A  Protestant  speaker  of  the  name 
of  Kensit  aroused  the  passion  of  the  crowd  against 
illicit  practises,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  kindled 
the  flame  in  parliament  by  letters  to  The  Times  in 
the  sununer  of  1898.  From  this  tnoment  reasonable 
treatment  of  a  delicate  and  complicated  situation 
became  impossible.  In  1899  Archbishop  Temple 
made  one  notable  attempt  to  rescue  the  cause  of 
reason  and  peace  from  the  welter  of  passion.  He 
requested  the  bishop  of  London  to  bring  before  him 
as  supreme  ordinary  certain  vexed  questions  about 
the  use  of  the  incense,  of  portable  lights,  of  the 
practise  of  reservation,  that  he  might  give  them  a 
^*  hearing  ";  not  as  before  a  court,  but  as  a  matter 
for  ^*  an  opinion."  He  and  the  archbishop  of  York 
delivered  a  joint  **  opinion  "  on  the  first  two  points 
and  concurred  in  forbidding  any  form  of  reserva- 
tion of  the  consecrated  elements.  This  "  opinion  ** 
failed  to  secure  complete  compliance.  The  arch- 
bishop, who  had  been  driven  back  on  the  law,  which 
he  had  done  his  utmost  to  avoid,  took  a  singularly 
limited  and  unelastic  view  of  what  the  law  was; 
and  in  the  mean  time  Mr.  Kensit,  in  town  and  coun- 
try, and  Sir  William  Harcourt,  in  parliament,  had 
made  a  peaceable  solution  impossible.  A  series  of 
church  discipline  bills  introduced  by  Mr.  McArthur 
in  the  house  of  commons,  even  though  they  never 
got  beyond  second  readings,  and  not  always  so  far 
as  that,  nevertheless,  raised  the  ultimate  issues  be- 
tween Chiut^h  and  State;  and  these  issues  had  to 
be  met.  The  result  was  a  new  royal  commission  on 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  very  strongly  manned, 
which  was  authorized  to  "  inquire  into  the  alleged 
prevalence  of  breaches  or  neglect  of  the  law,  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  divine  service,  and  to  the  orna- 
ments and  fittings  of  the  churches;  and  to  consider 
the  existing  power  and  procedure  applicable  to  such 
irregularities."  It  was  appointed  in  Apr.,  1904,  and 
reported  in  1906.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  was  to 
consider  **  neglect  "  as  well  as  disorder,  and  also  to 
report  on  the  problem  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts.  By  including  the  last  point  it  confessed 
that  the  key  to  the  ritual  disorder  lay  in  the  doubt- 
ful condition  of  the  authoritative  law.  Obedience 
to  the  law  is  possible  only  when  moral  confidence 
in  the  law  had  first  been  secured. 

The  conmiission  was  faithful  to  its  conception 
of  the  task  committed  to  it,  and  after  taking  an 
enormous  amount  of  evidence  dealing  with  neglect 
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H-e)1  as  with  Uie  pxcpsscs  nnd 
irregulorities,  it  accepted  the  vcfdict  given  by 
the  earlier  conunission  on  the  con- 
II.  The  Btitution  of  the  present  court  of  final 
Itew  Com-  appeal.  It  declared  that  "  the  present 
miwion's  structure  of  the  ecclesiastical  juriBdic- 
Report.  tion  is,  in  our  view,  one  chief  cause  of 
the  growth  of  ritual  irregukritiea."  It 
pronounced  the  present  court  of  final  appeal  to  be 
a.  civil  court  of  the  crown,  not  exercising  any  au- 
thority from  the  church.  It  desires  this  character 
to  be  mode  clear  in  a  newly  constituted  court,  which 
should  be  obviously  secular,  and  should  be  required 
to  refer  any  matter  of  doctrine  or  discipline  to  the 
Bpirituahty,  in  the  persons  of  the  bishops.  Until 
this  new  court  of  appeal  has  been  secured,  with  its 
correspondent  church  courts,  it  consldeni  it  inex- 
pedient to  press  for  coercive  measures,  excepting 
in  certain  specified  coses  of  special  gravity,  which 
are  inconsistent  nnth  the  teaching  of  the  Church, 
and  the  illegality  of  wluch  can  not  be  held  to  de- 
pend upon  judgments  of  the  privy  council.  These 
include  reservation  of  the  sacrament,  with  a  view 
to  its  adoration;  bcnediclion  with  the  sacrament; 
hymns,  prayers,  etc.,  involving  invocation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin;  the  observance  of  the  festival  of 
the  AsHumption  of  the  Virgin;  the  veneration  of 
images  and  rooda.  These  practises  are  to  receive 
DO  toleration.  But  for  the  other  matters  it  is  pro- 
nounced desirable  "  io  postpone  proceedings  until 
the  reforms  recommended  in  connection  with  the 
final  court  of  appeal  and  the  diocesan  and  provin- 
cial courts  can  be  carried  into  effect."  The  com- 
mission, therefore,  admits  the  ease  against  the 
courts,  on  which  the  ritualistfi  have  insisted.  But 
it  considere  that  certain  specified  acts  can  be  dealt 
with  as  illegal  because  their  illegality  is  separable 
from  any  judgment  of  the  existing  court  of  appeal. 
But  the  commission  did  more.  It  reeogniied 
frankly  the  impossibility  and  the  inexpediency  of 
the  rigid  uniformity  of  worship  implied  under  the 
Elizabethan  settlement.  Such  a  uniformity  has 
never  been  actually  corned  out  in  practise.  It  be- 
longs as  an  ideal  to  a  time  when  the  ideas  of  relig- 
ious liberty  and  toleration  in  Church 
ti.  Results;  and  State  were  unknown.  "  In  Church 
Present  and  Stole  alike,  these  ideas  have  now 
Status.  seen  their  way  to  undispul^  preva- 
lence.  It  is  incongruous  that  the  pre- 
cise and  uniform  requirements  which  were  in  har- 
mony  with  the  Elixnbcthan  ideas  of  administration 
ahoiid  still  stand  as  the  rule  for  the  public  worship 
of  the  Church  under  altered  conditions  and  amid 
altered  ways  of  thought."  "  A  large  comprehen- 
siveness in  matters  of  doctrine  has  grown  up,  while 
it  is  sought  to  mointain  a  severe  rigidity  in  rites 
and  ceremonies."  This  is  inconsistent  and  incon- 
eeivable.  "  It  has  proved  impracticable  to  obtain 
complete  obedience  to  the  acts  of  uniformity  in  one 
direction,  because  it  is  not  now,  and  never  has  been, 
demanded  in  other  directions."  By  these  pronounce- 
ments the  commission  has  opened  a  new  era.  It 
has  abandoned  the  ideal  of  Elisabethan  uniformity, 
on  which  an  appeal  to  coercion  had  rested.  It  asks 
for  elasticity  or  variety  within  the  liniitB  of  the 
church  order,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  ordi- 


nury.  It  advises  that  letters  of  business  be  issued 
1^  the  convocations  to  consider  (a)  a  new  rubrio 
regulating  the  vesture  of  the  ministers,  and  (b)  to 
frame  modificationa  in  the  existing  law  wliich  will 
secure  greater  elasticity  in  the  conduct  of  dirine 
service.  It  would  give  the  bishops  power  to  au- 
(horiie  special  services,  etc.  So  the  verdict  stands. 
The  letters  of  business  have  been  issued,  the  con- 
vocations are  engaged  in  the  task  of  reiision.  No 
action  has  aa  yet  been  taken  on  the  matter  of  the 
final  court  of  appeal.  Until  this  is  done  the  ritual 
details  under  dispute  (other  than  the  specified  ille- 
galities  singled  out  for  independent  condemnation) 
should,  according  to  the  report,  be  held  over  in  sus- 
pended judgment.  On  these  lines  a  conciUatory 
policy  is  made  possible,  and  it  is  this  which  the 
bishops  are  now  attempting  to  work.  If  they  are 
hurried  into  immediate  coercive  measures  by  popu- 
lar passion,  at  this  juncture,  they  will  be  defying 
the  serious  and  wise  conclusion  of  tliis  powerful 
commission.  This  consideration  of  the  evidence 
leads  to  two  conclusions;  first,  the  law  of  public 
worship  is  too  narrow  for  the  religious  life  of  the 
present  generation.  Secondly,  the  machinery  for 
discipline  has  broken  down. 

Hesry  Scott  HoLLiNO, 

BiBUoaRApnT;  W,  H.  Frere,  Tht  PrincipjM  of  Rrligioia 
Crrrmonial.  LoniloQ.  1906;  Hulon,  of  RilualiMm.  by  \ax 
Clamanlis,  London.  1907:  P.  MsrUn,  Anel'iain-Riliialitm 
nM  Mwn  t>v  a  CaUwIU  and  a  Foraonrr.  ib.  ISSt;  J.  Q.  Nor- 
ton, ^  Plfo  for  Uie  Tolfralum  0/ RilualuU,  ib.  ISfll;  S.  D. 
White.  Riluo/urn.  ib.  ISSl;  C.  Wardaworth.  On  Ihf  Pnr- 
ml  DaqmHadt  in  Ihr  Church,  ib.  ISSt;  Oumieniu.  Rit- 
maitiim,  ProUMantiiim.  AneHcaniim.  ib.  1882;  Z.  H. 
TurtfiD,  Hittli  ChMTchmm  and  Iheir  Chweh.  ib.  ISSSl  W. 
Nioholu.  RituaHtm,  ib.  1S90:  J,  C.  Ryle.  Tht  Pratnl 
Crini.  London,  \SQ2:  Ramanimi  anj  tht  Ritualim  in 
Grral  Brilain  and  Irdand.  Edinbuish.  1S95:  W.  U.  Sin- 
clair. Wordi  to  the  Laitj/  on  ConleTHporarv  Etdmia^iral 
CmUroueriv.  LondDii,  ISSS;  F^re  Racey.  La  Critt  rdi- 
gieutt  at  ArviMrm.  Parii.  ISW;  F.  Peek.  Thi  Eioliih 
Church  and  Ihi  AUar,  Loadon.  1897;  J.  Blown.  Tht  Prrr- 
ml  Critit  in  lAc  Chimh  of  Eniland,  ib.  lS9ai  H.  W.  durke, 
Ronanim  tuilliotil  tht  Popr  in  thr  Church  of  EnalnRd, 
Beckmham,  1899;  P.  T.  Fonyth.  Romt.  Rtform  and  Re- 
action: four  LtOura.  London.  1S99;  K.  IreCoa.  RilualUnt 
AbaHdjimd:  or.  a  PrirM  rtdcemed.  U>.  1899:  A.  W.  JoliSm 
Whal  it  RUualitmr  and  \chti  art  RitualitUt  ShaDklin, 
1809;  J.  Mddruoi.  Laiclniakt  in  tht  Charch.  Sinciponh 
1899:  H.  H.  Hanaon.  Chtach  Problemt,  A  Vita'  af  mod- 
tmAnalicanitn.haadoa.  1900;  F.  Meyiick.  OU  ^ niif inn- 
urn  and  Modtm  Riiualitm,  ib.  1001;  V.  Stoley.  Sluditt  in 
Ctrmanial.  Ojtford.  1901;  J.  Wenn,  Tht  PritHlv  Ltam: 
or.  the  Prittt  that  if  tht  Ettemy,  LondoD,  1902;  L.  Heiclnnd. 
Ritwilinn  in  Toa^  and  Cauntrx,  ib.  1903;  E.  W.  L«cb- 
mim.  The  Chutch't  Obittt  LeHont.  Lenont  on  the  Slrue- 
lure,  Symboliim.  ami  oulvard  Werihip  of  tht  Church.  Ox- 
ford. 19M;  F,  Hayrick.  .4b  AppeiU  from  thi  Twtnti/lh 
to  the  Sixteenth  and  Sci'tnlrmih  Centunei,  London,  1905; 
W.  P.  Swain.  Hitlorji  and  Meoniitg  of  tht  Omafnmu  »y- 
brv.  Bath.  1905:  H.  ■Warn.  An  Appral  to  tht  Fim  Sii  Crn- 
turiet,  London,  1903;  J.  Wamin.  Rilualitm.  if  Ltadino 
Ttntte.  ib,  1906;  C,  Walker,  The  RUual  Rtaean  ahy.  ed, 
T.  I.  Ball.  London.  1908;  W.  PnatoD,  Anli-RUualiim.  A 
Caierhirm  for  Protttlani  Communiconto,  new  ed..  by  C. 
Neil,  ib,  1910. 

RIVER  BRETHRER;  A  denomination  of 
MeuDonite  origin  and  peculiarities,  dating  from  a 
revival  in  Pennsylvania  in  1770.  The  name  is  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  original  mem* 
bers  were  baptised  in  the  Susquehanna  River,  or, 
because  living  near  that  stream,  came  to  be  knowD 
to  others  as  the  "  Brethren  by  the  Riwr."  Jacob 
Engle,  the  first  minister  among  them,  oioe  with 
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thirty  Mennonite  families  from  Canton  Basel,  Swit- 
zerland, on  account  of  long  persecution.  The  voy- 
age was  disastrous,  one  of  the  ships  >vith  the  goods 
of  the  emigrants  being  lost.  One  company,  inclu- 
ding Jacob  Engle  and  his  brother  John,  settled  near 
the  Susquehanna  River  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.  A  revival  in  1770,  conducted 
by  Lutherans,  Mennonites,  and  Baptists,  including 
Philip  William  Otterbein  (q.v.),  Boehm,  and  the 
Engles,  resulted  in  many  conversions.  Differences 
arose  among  the  converts  respecting  the  mode  of 
baptism  and  separate  movements  were  the  result. 
The  Engles  held  to  trine  immersion  and  those  who 
were  of  the  same  mind  formed  the  denomination 
known  simply  as  the  River  Brethren,  which  grad- 
ually spread  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kansas,  New  York, 
and  other  states,  and  to  Canada.  In  1862  the  de- 
nomination sought  a  legal  status  as  a  body  holding 
to  the  principle  of  non-resistance.  Some  of  its  mem- 
bers had  been  drafted  for  the  army  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  a  legal  status  was  needed  to  protect  them  from 
a  violation  of  their  principles.  At  the  same  time 
they  adopted  the  name  "  Brethren  in  Christ,"  which 
is  also  claimed  by  a  small  Mennonite  body.  The 
River  Brethren  have  suffered  division.  Differences 
on  minor  points  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Yorker 
Brethren  in  1843  and  in  1852  of  the  "  Brinsers  "  or 
United  Zion's  Children. 

The  River  Brethren  have  no  formulated  creed. 
They  accept  the  doctrines  known  as  Evangelical,  and 
hold  to  Trine  Inmiersion  (q.v.)  as  the  only  proper 
form  of  baptism,  to  confession  of  sins  to  God  and 
man,  and  to  the  ceremony  of  foot-washing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  eucharist.  Non-resistance  is  one  of 
their  cardinal  principles.  There  are  bishops,  minis- 
ters, and  deacons.  The  deacons  have  charge  of  the 
business  of  the  churches,  serve  at  the  communion 
table,  and  do  some  pastoral  visiting.  Ministers  are 
the  teaching  body,  do  parish  work,  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  bishop  administer  the  communion.  The 
bishops  preside  at  all  coimcil  meetings  and  exercise 
all  tl^  functions  of  the  ministry.  District  councils 
and  the  general  conference  are  composed  of  ministers 
and  laymen.  The  latter  meets  annually  and  has 
charge  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church.  The 
denominational  headquarters  are  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  differences  between  the  three  bodies  are 
slight.  In  the  United  Zion's  Children  in  the  cere- 
mony of  foot-washing  one  person  both  washes  and 
wipes;  in  the  other  branches  one  person  washes  and 
another  wipes.  The  three  bodies  in  1908  reported 
201  ministers,  98  churches,  and  4,114  communicants. 
The  Brethren  in  Christ,  the  main  body,  has  174 
ministers,  65  churches,  and  3,675  communicants. 

H.  K.  Carroll. 
Bibuoorapht:   Consult  the  literature  under  Mbnnonitbs. 

RIVET,  rt-v6',  ANDlds  (ANDREAS  RIVETUS) : 
Huguenot;  b.  at  Maixent  (27  m.  s.w.  of  Poitiers), 
France,  Aug.,  1572;  d.  at  Breda  (28  m.  s.e.  of 
Rotterdam),  Holland,  Jan.  7,  1651.  After  com- 
pleting his  education  at  Bern,  he  studied  theology 
privately  at  Bern  and  La  Rochelle,  and  from  1595 
to  1620  was  at  Thouars,  first  as  chaplain  of  the  duke 
of  La  Tr^mouille  and  later  as  pastor;  in  1617  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Synod  at  Vitr^;  and 
in  1620  he  was  called  to  Leyden  as  professor  of  the- 


ology. In  1632  Frederick  Henry  appointed  Rivet 
tutor  of  his  son,  later  William  II.,  while  the  univer- 
sity made  him  honorary  professor.  In  1641  he  at- 
tended the  prince  on  his  visit  to  England,  and  in 
1646  was  appointed  curator  of  the  educational  in- 
stitution in  Breda,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

A  rigid  Calvinist  and  an  uncompromising  enemy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Rivet  was  in  his 
day  the  most  influential  member  of  the  theological 
faculty  of  Leyden;  and  together  with  his  colleagues 
he  drew  up,  in  1625,  the  Synopsis  purioris  theologioB, 
which  discussed  the  entire  field  of  Reformed  dog- 
matics in  fifty-two  disputations.  At  Leyden  Rivet 
labored  also  in  Old-Testament  exegesis.  His  nu- 
merous writings  are  divided  among  the  provinces 
of  polemics,  exegesis,  dogmatics,  and  edification. 
They  were  collected  in  three  volumes  (Rotterdam, 
1651-53),  the  most  important  being  the  Isagoge  ad 
scripturam  sacram  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti  (Dort, 
1616).  (S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 

Biblioorapht:  J.  Meuraius,  Athena  Batava,  pp.  315  aqq., 
Leyden,  1625;  Les  Demiires  Heurea  de  M.  Rivet,  Delft, 
1651,  Ens.  trsinal.,  The  Last  Houera  of  .  .  .  Andrew  Rivet^ 
The  Hague,  1652;  B.  Clasius,  Oodgeleerd  Nederlandt  iii. 
180-186,  's  Hertogenbosch,  1851-56;  E.  and  E.  Haag,  La 
France  proteetante,  ed.  H.  L.  Bordier,  viii.  444-449,  PariSt 
1877  sqq.;   Lichtenbenger,  ESR,  zi.  238-241. 

RIVIUS,  riv'l-us,  JOHANNES:  German  humanist 
and  theologian;  b.  at  Attendom  (42  m.  n.e.  of 
Cologne)  Aug.  1,  1500;  d.  at  Meissen  (15  m.  n.w. 
of  Dresden)  Jan.  1,  1553.  In  1516  he  entered  the 
University  of  Cologne,  and  later,  after  stud3ring 
manuscripts  in  Rhenish  monasteries,  went  to  Leip- 
sic,  where  he  foimd  friendly  reception  with  Kaspar 
Bomer.  After  teaching  at  Zwickau  for  a  short  time, 
he  went  to  Annaberg,  Marienberg,  and  Schneeberg, 
and  in  1537  was  called  to  Freiberg  as  director  of  the 
Latin  school  and  tutor  to  Duke  Augiist.  With  the 
latter,  in  1540,  he  visited  the  University  of  Leipsic, 
and  he  also  accompanied  his  pupil  to  Dresden  after 
the  death  of  Duke  Henry.  In  the  latter  city  Rivius 
was  employed  in  church  and  school  administration, 
and  when  Duke  Maurice  departed  for  the  Turkish 
war  in  1542,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  bureau 
of  spiritual  affairs.  In  1544  he  was  appointed  in- 
spector of  schools  at  Meissen,  where  he  evinced  ex- 
cellent administrative  gifts.  In  1545  he  was  made 
assessor  in  the  newly  established  consistory  of  Meis- 
sen, and  occupied  this  position  imtil  his  death. 

The  literary  activity  of  Rivius  was  directed  pri- 
marily to  the  humanistic  sphere.  Here  belong  col- 
lections of  notes  on  Terence,  Cicero,  and  Sallust, 
and  an  edition  of  the  last-named,  as  well  as  the 
long  popular  De  iis  disdplinis  qua  de  sermone  aguntf 
ut  sunt  grammalica,  dialectica,  rhetorica  libri  duo- 
deviginti  (Leipsic,  1539).  Far  more  important,  how- 
ever, were  his  theological  writings,  in  which  the 
elegant  diction,  Biblical  and  ecclesiastical  learning, 
and  hilosophic  training  make  him  appear  a  pupil 
of  Erasmus.  He  was  sometimes  regarded  with  sus- 
picion by  Luther.  His  polemic  ^Titings  in  behalf  of 
the  new  doctrines  show  an  honorable  and  exact 
mode  of  discussion  of  the  problems  involved,  and 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  quote  from  his  opponents  in 
the  course  of  his  arguments.  To  this  class  of  works 
belong  his  De  instaurala  et  renovata  doctrina  ecde- 
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Mtatliea  (Leipaic,  1541);  De  aimsibu^  ecdesi/uUicis 
live  trroribus  pantificioruta  (1546);  De  admirabili 
Dei  amailio  in  celando  mystmo  redemptumie  ku- 
vwmm  (Basel,  1545);  De  fiducia  Bobtlia  propter 
ChrUlujn  (1552) ;  and  De  reliffione  et  quo  pacta  ae  in 
AucE  digsidiia  gerere  iuventut  debeat.  Some  at  his 
ethical  works  are  still  worth  reading,  amoDg  them 
De  conadentia  bona  merUU  (Leipsic,  1541);  De  per- 
petuo  in  (ems  gaudio  piorum  (Basel,  1550);  De 
vUa  et  moribua  C/trigtianorum  (1552);  and  De  Itid- 
Hlia  moTtalium  in  procriutinanda  vitie  correclione 
(n.d.;  Eng.  traasl.  by  J.  Bankcs,  London  [15507], 
and  T.  Rogers,  London  [1 582]),  To  the  department 
of  practical  theology,  finally,  belong  his  De  am- 
tolandis  tegrotarUibue  (Basel,  1546)  and  De  officio 
paalorali  (1549).  One  of  bis  nritings  was  translated 
into  English  by  W.  G(ace)  as  A  Guide  wto  Oodli^ 
nease,  moate  worthy  lo  bee  followed  of  all  true  Chris- 
tians (London,  1579).  Georq  MiJLLER. 

BtBUOQBAPHT:  Tbs  Opera,  vol.  i.,  pp.  a'  la  b>.  oontuin  a 
Vita  by  Ocorg  Fabridiu.  Bud.  1502,  new  ed..  IS14,  oad 
this  wu  otlai  prinlfd  ■eparaWIy.  e.g.,  Meissen,  1843. 
CoDsult  further:  K.  Kircbucr,  Adam  Sibtr.  pp.  B-19,  39. 
87,  151-154.  ChBmniH,  1887;   ADB.  «vui.  709-713. 

ROBBER  COnnCIL.    See  Eutychianism,  {  3. 

ROBBIMS,  WILFOHD  LASH:  Protestant  Epis- 
oopalian;  b.  at  Boston  Aug.  7,  1859.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Amherst  College  (A.B.,  18S1)  and  the 
Cambridge  Episcopal  Theological  School  (1884). 
He  was  ordered  deacon  in  the  same  year  and  prieated 
in  1885.  Ho  was  rector  of  the  Church  of  Our  Re- 
deemer, Lexington,  Mass.  (1883-87),  and  dean  of 
All  Saints'  Cathedral,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (1887-1903). 
Since  1903  he  has  been  dean  of  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York  City.  He  has  written 
jln  Essay  toipard  Faith  (New  York,  1900)  and  A 
Chrvttian  Apologetic  (1902). 

ROBERT  D'  ARBIS5EL.     See  FoNrfevRAUi-T,  Or- 


ROBERT  OF  CITEAIIX    See  Cistercians,  }  1. 

ROBERTS,  WILLIAM  HEMRY:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Holyhead  (67  m.  w.  ot  Liverpool),  Wales, 
Jan.  31,  1844.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  ot 
the  City  ot  New  York  (A.B.,  1863) ;  was  statistician 
in  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  (1863- 
1865)  and  assistant  librarian  ot  Congress,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  (1866-71);  graduated  from  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  (1873).  He  was  then  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Crantord,  N.  J.  (1873- 
1877);  librarian  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
(1878-86);  professor  of  practical  theology  at  Lane 
Theological  Semmary,  Cincmnati,  O.  (1886-93); 
acting  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church, 
Trenton,  N.  J.  (1895-1900);  and  aince  1884  stated 
clerk  and  treasurer  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  ot  Araei^ 
ica.  He  has  been  American  secretary  of  the  Alli- 
ance ot  the  Reformed  Churches  throughout  the 
World  since  1888,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Church  Cooperation  and  Union  of  the  General  Aa- 
aembly  since  1903,  and  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
Church  Conference  on  Marriage  and  Divorce  since 
the  same  year.  In  addition  to  editing  the  Minutes 
of  the  General  Assembly  (27  vols.,  Philadelphia, 
1884-1910)  and  Addreww  o(  Ihe  Tw>  Hundred  and 


Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Weslminsler  Assembly 
(1898),  he  has  written.  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (Philadelphia,  1888);  The  Presbyterian 
Sj/stem  (1895);  Laws  relating  to  Religious  Corpora- 
tions (1896);  and  Manual  for  Ruling  Elders  (1897). 

ROBERTSON,  ALEXAITDER:  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Edinbui^h,  Scotland,  Nov.  30,  1846.  Ho  was 
educated  at  the  University  ot  Edinburgh  and  has 
held  pastorates  at  South  Ronaldsbay,  Orkney 
(1875-81),  San  Remo,  Italy  (1881-90),  and  Venice, 
Italy  (since  1890).  He  has  lectured  extensively  in 
Great  Britain  on  the  religious  condition  ot  Italy, 
the  ancient  repubUc  of  Venice,  and  similar  topica. 
and  has  written  Count  Campobello  and  Catholic  Re- 
form in  Italy  (London,  1891);  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  Hie 
Greatest  of  the  Venetians  (1894);  Through  the  Dolo- 
mites from  Venice  to  Toblach  (1896);  The  Bibk  of 
SI.  Mark:  St.  Mark's  Church,  the  AUar  and  Throne 
of  Venice  (1898);  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Italy  (1902);  Venetian  Sermons  (1905);  and  The 
Papal  Conquest:  Italy's  WamiTig- — "  Wake  up,  John 
BuU  "  (1909). 

ROBERTSOK,  ARCHIBALD:  Church  of  England, 
bishop  of  Exeter;  b.  at  Sywell  (6  m.  n.e.  of  North- 
ampton), Northamptonshire,  June  29,  1853.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1876),  where  he  was  fellow  from  1876  to  1886  and 
dean  from  1879  to  1883,  and  honorary  fellow  since 
1903.  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  1878  and  ordained 
priest  in  1882.  He  was  principal  of  Bishop  Hat- 
field's Hall,  Durham  (1883-97);  principal  of  King's 
College,  London  (1897-1903);  fellow  of  the  same 
institution  after  1899;  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  London  (1899-1903);  and  vice- 
chanceUor  of  the  same  (1902-03).  In  1903  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Exeter.  He  was  examining 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Bristol  in  1897,  Boyle 
lecturer  in  1900,  and  Bampton  lecturer  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Besides  performing  bis  duties  as  editor 
of  Handbooks  of  Theology  from  1896  to  1903,  he  has 
edited  and  translated  the  De  Incamatione  ot  Atha- 
nasiuB  (2  vols.,  London,  1884-93);  prepared  Seleet 
Works  of  St.  Athanaaius  for  The  Nicene  and  Post- 
Nicene  Fathers,  2d  aeries,  vii.  (London,  1892);  and 
written  Re^num  Dei  (Dampton  lectures;  1901)  and 
The  Roman  Claims  to  Supremacy  (1902). 

ROBERTSON,  ARCHIBALD  THOMAS:  Baptist; 
b.  near  Chatham,  Va.,  Nov.  6,  1863.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 
(A.M.,  IS85),  and  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.  (Th.M.,  1888).  Since 
18S8  he  has  been  connected  with  the  latter  institu- 
tion, where  he  has  been  instructor  in  New- 
Testament  interpretation  (1888-92),  professor  of 
Biblical  introduction  (1892-95),  and  professor  of 
New-Testament  interpretation  (since  1895).  He  has 
written  Critical  Notes  to  Broadus's  Harmony  of  the 
GospeU  (New  York.  1893);  Life  and  Letters  of  John 
A.  Broadus  (PhUadelphia,  1900);  Syllabus  of  New 
Testament  Greek  Syntax  (Louia\-ille,  1900);  Bibliog- 
raphy of  New  Testament  Greek  (1903);  Teaching  of 
Jesus  coticeming  God  the  Father  (New  York,  1904); 
Students'  Chrondogical  New  Testament  (1904);  Key- 
words in  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  {Philadelphia,  1906); 
SyHabusfor  New  Testament  Study  (Louisville,  IDOG); 
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EpoctainthtLi/eo/JemgCSewYoTk,  1907);  Short 
GrammaT  of  the  Gnek  New  Testament  (1908;  '2d 
ed.,  1909) ;  and  Eporhs  in  the  Life  of  Paul;  A  Study 
of  DevtUrpment  in  Si.  Paul's  Career  (1909). 

ROBERTSOB,  FREDERICK  WILLIAM:  Eng- 
liah  preacher;  b.  at  London  Feb.  3,  1816;  d.  at 
Brigbtoa  Aug.  15,  1853.  He  was  the  descendant 
■of  a  family  of  soldiers  whose  traditions  afterward 
became  of  decisive  influence  upon  his  iimer  life. 
He  was  brought  up  under  the  strong  Evangelical 
impressiona  of  his  home,  then  studied  at  Beversley 
grammar-BchooI,  the  gymnasium  of  Tours,  the  New 
Academy  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  univcriiity  of  the 
Bame  place.  His  father  had  intended  him  for  the 
noioistry,  but  he  himself  desired  to  become  a  sol- 
dier. He  was  finally  articled  to  a  solicitor,  but  the 
aedentary  habits  of  his  caliing  broke  down  his  health. 
He  was  then  placed  upon  the  list  of  dragoons  in 
India  and  prepared  himself  for  that  service  in  the 
usual  maimer,  but  as  he  had  to  wait  more  than  two 
years  for  a  call,  the  desires  of  his  father  became 
urgent  so  that  with  self-sacrifice — a  characteristic 
traut — he  entered,  in  1837,  Braicnoee  College,  Ox- 
ford (B.A.,  1841;  M,A,,  1844),  to  study  theology. 
He  occupied  himself  for  a  time  with  Platonic  meta- 
physics and  Aristotle.  As  a  theologian  he  clung  at 
that  time  to  the  Evangelical  party  in  its  strict  Cal- 
vinistic  expression.  The  theological  ferment  at 
Oxford  impelled  liim  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  es- 
pecially of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  the  most  im- 
portant portions  of  which  he  memorized.  In  1840 
lie  took  orders  and  the  curacy  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary  Kalendar,  Winchester.  Breaking  down  under 
the  pressure  of  bard  work  and  Dervous  affection,  he 
was  compelled  in  1S41  to  seek  relaxation,  and  went 
lo  Switierland,  meeting  there  Helen,  a  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Deaya,  whom  be  married  the  same  year. 
After  hia  return  to  England  he  accepted,  in  1843,  a 
position  as  curate  at  Christ  Church.  Cheltenham. 
Discouraged  by  ill  success  in  his  official  life,  be 
resigned  his  position  and  in  1846  sought  rest  in 
Heidelberg.  After  a  short  reat  he  accepted  the 
charge  at  St.  Ebbe's  in  Oxford,  and,  in  1847,  the 
incumbency  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton,  which  he 
held  until  his  death. 

Robertson's  character  was  marked  by  great  in- 
tensity of  feeling,  which  ted  him  into  an  emphasis 
of  e.xpreeson  that  sometimes  partook  of  over-state- 
ment. He  was  broad  in  his  feelings,  realizing  some- 
thing in  each  of  the  schools  of  theology  in  the  An- 
glican communion  with  which  he  was  in  sympathy. 
He  was  especially  successful  in  winning  the  con- 
6dence  of  the  working  classes.  His  usefulness  was 
limited  and  his  own  life  shortened  by  the  absolute 
aerioueneas  of  his  temperament,  which  did  not  per- 
mit the  soothing  and  quieting  influences  of  humor  to 
have  their  effect  in  the  bearing  of  petty  annoyances. 
He  was  one  of  the  foremost  pulpit  orators  of  hia 
people,  excelling  less  in  depth  and  learning  than  in 
the  power  of  his  pathos,  warm  feeling,  dignity,  and 
beauty  of  language.  Most  of  his  published  works, 
principally  sennons,  were  issued  posthumously. 
The  most  important  are :  Sermons  preached  at  Trin- 
Uy  Chapel,-  Brighton  (5  series,  London,  1855-74, 
often  reprinted,  e.g.,  1006,  in  the  later  editions  with 


sketch  of  the  life  prefixed.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  influential  series  of  sermons  ever 
issued,  and  is  marked  by  a  fresh,  strenuous,  and 
burning  piety  and  a  hunger  tor  souls.  They  were 
written  out  after  delivery,  and  are  much  condensed); 
Literary  Remains  (1876)  among  them  Lectures  on 
the  Influence  of  Poetry  on  the  Working  Claeaes.  Less 
influential  were  Exporilory  Lectures  on  Si.  Paid'a 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  (1859),  and  Notes  on 
Genesis  (1877). 

Bibuoohapbt:  S.  A.  Brookp.  Life  and  LUIcri  ol  F.  W. 
Rabcrium,  new  h1..  2  voli.,  Londoa,  1373  (Ihorough,  lym- 
pothetic);  W.  3»wyer.  Urmoir  of  Rev.  F.  W.  KotnUon. 
BrigbtoD.  18531  Q-  Sutum,  Faili  and  Hcimee.  and  a 
CritUrue  upon  Mr.  RobtTtan  of  Briehlon.  LnodOD,  1868; 
F.  A.  Noble,  A  Ltctvre  on  F.  W.  RobtrUon.  Lb.  1S72;  Q. 
MBcOrie,  TluRfliirion  nfatir  LUerattin.  ib.  1875;  F.  Arnold, 
Robrrlton  af  Briehlon,  icM  wmi  Notica  of  hit  Tiinit  and 

tic«  of  Iriendii  of  RoberUoal;  J.  P.  Ed(u,  RobrrUon  of 
Brifhlon,  Ediubuntb.  1837;  L.  Dumoi.  f/n  prMicalrur 
an^lai:  Moataubui,  1804:  DNB.  xlviii.  404-407:  and 
thE  list  ol  li<«rutun  in  RicbordiHai.  Ejui/cloiiaiidia,  p.  641. 

ROBERTSOn,  JAMES:  The  name  of  three  Pres- 
byterian divines. 

1.  Churoh  of  Scotland;  b.  at  Ardlaw  {38  m.  n. 
of  Aberdeen),  Aberdeenshire,  Jan.  2.  1803;  d.  in 
Edinburgh  Dec.  2,  1860.  After  a  brilliant  career 
at  Aberdeen  University  (M.A.,  1820)  and  study  in 
the  divinity  hall  there  from  1821  to  1824,  he  was 
licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Deer  and  appointed 
schoolmaster  of  Pitaligo,  1825,  tutor  and  fibrarian 
at  Gordon  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Gordon, 
headmaster  of  Gordon's  hospital  in  Aberdeen,  1829, 
and  at  last  given  a  parochial  charge,  that  of  EIloD, 
1632.  In  the  troubles  preceding  the  disruption  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  be  took  a  prominent  part  on 
the  side  of  the  moderates  who  opposed  the  rupture. 
He  also  sided  with  the  ministers  of  Strathbogie 
presbytery  who  bad  been  deposed  by  the  general 
assembly  because  they,  constituting  the  majority 
of  presbytery,  had  acted  contrary  to  the  order 
of  the  assembly  in  taking  a  presentee  on  trial,  1842. 
When  the  disruption  came  tbe  next  year  he  stayed 
in  the  Kirk,  and  was  made  professor  of  divinity 
and  church  history  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  so  remained  till  his  death.  In  1844  he  demitted 
his  parochial  charge. 

He  is  remembered  for  two  things,  that  in  1841 
he  advised  the  farmers,  in  accordance  with  Liebig'a 
suggestion,  to  use  bones  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  as 
a  manure;  and  second,  that  he  was  the  remarkably 
efficient  chairman  of  the  committee  in  the  Kirk  on 
the  endowment  of  chapeis  of  ease.  In  recognition 
of  his  services  he  was  elected  moderator  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  in  1856. 

His  publications  embrace  Exposition  of  (he  Prirt' 
dples,  Operation,  and  Prospects  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland's  Indian  Mission  (Edinburgh,  1835);  On 
(lie  Power  of  the  Civil  Magislrale  in  Matters  of  tU- 
ligion  (1835);  Observations  on  the  Veto  Act  (1840); 
Statement  for  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie  (London, 
1841);  Answers  to  the  Remonstrance  (1841);  Ap- 
peol  for  the  Advancement  of  Female  Education  in 
India  (Edinburgh,  1646);  Remarks  and  Suggestions 
relative  to  the  Proposed  Endowment  Scheme  (1846); 
Letters  to  the  Editor  of  the  Northern  Standard  (1854); 
Old  Trvths  and  Modem  Speculations  (I860), 
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S.  C'anadiiin  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Dull  (25  m.  n.w. 
of  Perth),  Scotland,  Apr.  24,  1839;  d.  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  Jan.  4,  1903.  He  was  bom  in  poverty,  at- 
tended the  school  at  Dull,  but  in  1855  removed  to 
East  Oxford,  Ontario,  Canada,  nith  the  family  and 
then  attended  echool  at  Woodatock,  a.  neighboring 
village;  paased  the  teacher's  examination  and  re- 
turned  to  teach  at  Woodstock  (1857),  later  near 
Inner^p  (1859),  but  in  1863  he  matriculated  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  from  which  he  passed 
to  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1806  and  after 
two  years  entered  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City,  whence  he  graduated  in  1809.  For  the 
next  six  years  he  was  pastor  of  Norwich,  Windham, 
Bud  Eaat  Oxford  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Canada;  in  1874  he  became  pastor  of  Knox  Church, 
Winnipeg.  Manitoba,  and  in  1877  lecturer  in  Mani- 
toba college  in  the  same  place.  In  1881  he  became 
superintendent  of  missions  of  his  church  for  Mani- 
toba and  the  Northwest,  and  so  continued  till  his 
death.  In  1893  he  was  moderator  of  the  general 
assembly. 

While  tt  student  in  the  university  he  belonged  to 
the  Queen's  Rifles  and  saw  service  in  connection 
with  the  Fenian  raid  of  1866.  Thus  early  did  he 
ahow  his  courage  and  his  fidelity  to  iluty.  WhcJi  his 
church  called  him  to  watch  over  and  promote  her 
missions  in  the  wilds  of  Canada  ho  addressed  him- 
Klf  to  his  tusk  with  a  skill,  devotion,  boldness,  and 
tact  which  have  seldom  been  equalled,  and  so  he 
passes  into  history  as  one  of  the  master  missionaries. 
Those  who  would  know  what  kind  of  a  life  he  led 
have  but  to  read  the  talcs  of  Ralph  Connor  (Charles 
William  Gordon,  q.v.)  for  he  was  the  "  sky  pilot  " 
who  moves  through  them  as  the  great  friend  of  God 

3.  Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at  Alyth  (14  m.  n.w. 
of  Dundee),  Perthshire,  Mar.  2,  1840.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  University  and  King's  Coll^;e,  Aberdeen 
(M.A.,  1859),  and  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrews; 
was  a  missionary  of  the  Church  of  Scothind  at  Con- 
BUntinopIe  in  1862-64  and  at  Beirut  in  1864-75; 
minister  of  Mayfield  Church,  Edinburgh  (1875-77); 
and  since  1877  has  been  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Semitic  languages  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
In  1904  he  was  Murtle  lecturer  at  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.  Theologically  he  is  "  Calvinistic  by  tem- 
perament, and  generally  described  (by  others)  as  a 
conservative  theologian  or  conservative  critic."  He 
prefers,  however,  "  to  be  regarded  as  a  critic  of  the 
modem  school  of  Old-Testament  criticism."  He 
has  edited  Sabbalh  School  Teachers'  Book,  Third 
Grade  (Edinburgh,  1890),  translated  the  syntactic 
portion  of  A.  Milller'a  Hdtrainrhe  SduilgramTnalik 
CHalle,  1878)  under  the  title  OuUina  o/ Hebrew  Syn- 
tai  (London,  1882);  and  written  The  Early  Rdigioa 
o//«ra«I  (EdinbuTTih,  1892);  The  Old  Teslamen.1  and 
in  Contenis  (1893);  The  Poetry  and  the  Religion  of 
the  Pialma  (1898);  The  Firal  and  Second  Books  of 
the  Kings  in  Oie  Temple  Bible  (London,  1902);  and 
Fiit  and  Twenty  Years  in  a  fle&reui  Chair  (Edin- 
burgh, 1903). 

BTBUQaBAFffT:  On  I:  A.  H.  Chnrleris,  Li/r  af  Ret.  Jama 
Ro4frt«m.  ProtatoT  o/  Dicinin.  Loodon.  1883:  idem,  A 
FaMful  Churchman:  SkrUh  of  tht  Lift  and  Work  of  Pro- 
fmoT  Jama  ROberUon.  ib.  1897;  DNB.  xlviii.  -tlD-lll. 
On  a;   aw.  Oordon  (Hiilph  Connor).  Tht  Lilt  oj  Jama 


ROBERTSON,  JAHES  CRAIGIE:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Aberdeen  1813;  d.  at  Canterbury 
July  9,  1882.  He  was  graduated  nt  Trinity  CoUege, 
Cambridge  (B.A.,  1834;  M.A.,  1838);  was  licar  of 
Beckesboume,  near  Canterbury,  1846-59;  canon 
of  Canterbury,  1859-83;  and  professor  of  ecclesias- 
tical history.  Kings  College,  London,  1864-74.  His 
historical  works  take  liigh  rank.  He  wrote:  How 
nhall  we  Conform  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land? (London,  1843);  History  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  the  Reformation  (4  vols.,  1854-73;  new 
ed.,  8  vols.,  1874-75);  Sketches  of  Church  History 
{1855-7S)],  Becket,  Archinsliop  of  Canterbury  (,\859)', 
and  Plain  Lecturer  on  the  Growth  of  the  Papal  Power 
(1876).  He  edited  P.  Heylyn's  History  of  the  Refor- 
maHon  (2  vols.,  1849);  John  Bargrave's  Alexauder 
VII.  and  hie  Cardinals  {\S67);  and  Malrriatsfor  tUc 
History  of  Thomas  Becket,  in  the  RoUs  Series  (8 
vols.,  1875-83). 
BiBUooEApm:  DA'S,  nlviii.  *12-413. 

BOBERTSOH,  WILLIAM:  Church  of  Scotland; 
b.  at  Borthwick  (10  m.  s.s.e.  of  Edinburgh)  Sept. 
19,  1721;  d.  in  Edinburgh  June  11,  1793.  AfUT 
studying  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he  wan 
licensed  and  settled  at  Gladsmuir,  1743;  was  set- 
tled over  Lady  Yester's  Chapel,  Edinburgh.  1758; 
was  translated  to  the  Old  Grayfriars  Churcii,  1761. 
He  was  reputed  the  most  eloquent  preacher  in  .Scot^ 
land,  but  he  published  only  one  sermon,  the  one  he 
preached  before  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propa- 
gating Christian  Knowledge,  upon  the  state  of  the 
world  at  the  coming  of  Chriirt  (1755).  From  1763 
till  1780  he  was  moderator  of  the  general  assembly; 
from  1762  till  1792  principal  of  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity. His  fame  with  posterity  does  not  come  from 
his  pulpit  or  administrative  ability,  but  from  tlm?c 
hiatoricaJ  works  which  are  now  superseded  because 
later  writers  have  had  access  to  much  better  infor- 
mation than  he,  but  are  noteworthy  for  their  st3'ie 
and  their  impartiality:  The  History  of  Scotia  iid  dur- 
ing the  Reigns  of  Queen  Alary  atid  of  King  James  VI. 
HU  hit  Accession  to  the  Crown  of  England.  With  a 
Reinew  of  Ike  Scoteh  History  previous  to  that  Period, 
and  an  Appendix  containing  original  Papers  (Lon- 
don. 2  vols..  1758-59);  The  Histmy  of  the  Reign  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  with  a  View  of  the  Progress 
of  Society  in  Europe  from  the  Subversion  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  to  Ihe  Beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury  {3  vols.,  1769);  and  The  History  of  America 
(4  vols.,  1777-96,  going  down  to  1653  for  Virginia 
and  to  1688  for  New  England).  There  are  numer- 
ous collected  editions  of  his  Works  (most  of  them 
eontoining  the  Life  by  Dugald  Stewart),  e.g.,  11 
vols.,  London,  1800-02,  12  vols.,  1812;  6  vols., 
Edinburgh.  1813;  beat,  8  vols.,  Oxford,  1825,  r^ 
prints  often,  e.g.,  1865. 

BtBLmoRAPBt:  BesirfM  the  life  by  Hlewart.  ut  sup,,  there 
is  An  Account  nf  tht  Liji  and  Writingi  of  WiJIiam  Sabrrl- 
man.  by  a.  Glei(,  Edioburih.  1812;  nnd  one  in  Lard 
Brouiham'a  Li'dsj  □/  Men  of  Lettert  and  Scifnrt,  2  voli.. 
London,  1846-40.  Rererences  to  scattered  DOtirei  are 
Oiven  in  DSB.  xlviii.  «25-430. 

HOBIHS,  HEWRY  EPHRAIM;  Baptist;  b.  at 
HarUord,  Conn.,  Sept-  30,  1827.    He  was  educated 
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at  the  Literary  Institute,  Suffielif ,  Conn.,  Faimiount 
Theological  Seminary,  and  Newton  TJieological 
Institution,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  I8(il. 
He  held  Baptist  pastorates  at  the  Central  Baptist 
Church,  Newport,  R.  I.  {1861-fi7),  and  the  Firal 
Baptist  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (1867-73);  vaa 
president  of  Colby  IJniveraity  (1873-82);  and 
professor  of  Christian  ethics  in  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary  (1882-1904).  He  has  n-ritten  Harnumy 
of  Ethics  Mnth  Theology  (New  York,  1891):  The 
Christian  Idea  of  Bdiicalion  as  distinguished  from 
Secular  Education  (Phlladalphia,  1895) ;  and 
EUiics  in  Christian  Life  [lOM). 

ROBUfSOn,  CHARLES  HERKT:  Church  of 
Englaod;  b.  (it  Keynaham  (3  m.  s.e.  of  Bristol). 
Somerset,  Feb.  27,  18C1.  He  waaeducated  at  Trinity 
Collate,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1883),  and  was  ordered 
deacon  in  1SS4  and  ordained  priest  in  ISS,^,  He  was 
curate  of  Pateley  Bridge,  Yorkshire  (1884-86)  and  of 
St.  Johns,  Darlinghurat,  Sydney.  N.  S.  W.  (1886- 
1887).  He  became  fellow  and  tutor  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's CoUege,  Canterbury  (1889),  and  was  vice- 
chancellor  of  Truro  Catiiodral  and  lice-principai  of 
theChancelWs  School  at  Truro  (1890-93).  In  1892 
he  \isited  Armenia  to  report  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  on  the  condition  of  the  Armenian 
Church.  He  was  engaged  in  a  first  expedition  to 
Kano,  the  commercial  capital  of  centra!  Soudan 
<I893~flS),  and  since  1896  has  been  lecturer  in  Hausa 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  honorary  canon  of 
Ripon  since  1897,  and  in  1902  was  made  editorial 
eecretary  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  He  has  written  The  Church  ami  her  Teach- 
ing (London,  18S3);  Hausalaiid:  or.  Fifteen  Hun- 
drtd  MiUs  through  the  Central  Soudan  (1896); 
Speciment  of  Hausa  Literature  (Cambridge,  1896); 
Orammar  of  the  Hausa  Language  (London,  1897); 
Mohamtnedanism,  has  it  any  Future?  (1897);  Dic- 
tionarg  of  the  Hausa  Language  (in  collaboration  with 
W.  H.  Brooks;  2  vols.,  London,  1899);  Studies 
in  the  Character  of  Christ  (1900) ;  Nigeria,  our  latest 
Frolectorale  (1900):  HumanNalureaReeeiaHonofthe 
Diriae  {IVCa);  Studies  in  Christian  Worship  (1908); 
and  Studies  in   the  Resurrection  of  Christ  (1909). 

KOBDISOB,  CHARLES  SEYMOUR:  Preshytt^ 
rian;  b.  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  Mar.  31,  1829;  d.  at 
NewYork  Feb.1,1899.  He  graduated  at  Wilhams 
College,  1849;  studied  at  Union  (New  York)  and 
Princeton  Theological  Seminaries;  was  pastor  at 
Troy.  N-  Y.,  1855-60;  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  1860-08; 
the  American  Chape!  at  Paris,  France,  1868-71; 
Madison  Ai-e.  Church,  New  York.  1871-88;  and 
of  other  churches  at  New  York.  1890-92,  and  after. 
He  has  published  volumes  of  sermons  entitled. 
Christian  Work  (New  York,  1874)  and  Bethel  arid 
Penuet  (1874);  Studiet  of  Neglected  Texfa  (1883); 
Sermons  in  Song*  (1885);  and  Simon  Peter:  His 
Early  Lift  and  Times  (2  vols.,  1889).  He  is  espf^ 
ciftUy  famous  as  the  compiler  of  books  of  hymns  and 
tune*,  some  of  which  are,  Songs  of  the  Chvrch  (New 
York,  1862);  Songs/or  the  Sanctuary  (18f  5.  1889) ; 
Psalm*,  Hymns,  and  Spiritual  Songs  (1874);  and 
laudes  Domini  (1884-00). 
BnuoaaiTBT:    S.  W.  Duffidd.  e<vluK  ftymni.  pp.  473- 

473,  N«w  yoik.  1888;  Julian,  Bvmnolon.  P-  BSB. 


ROBinSON,  EDWARD:  Biblical  scholar,  and 
pioneer  in  modem  ejtplorations  in  PaleetiDc;  b. 
at  Southington,  Conn.,  Apr.  10,  1794;  d.  in  New 
York  City  Jan.  27,  1863.  He  was  graduated  from 
Hamilton  College  (1816),  and  after  studying  law  at 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  returned  to  his  alma  mater  as  tutor 
in  mathematics  and  Gn?ek  (1817-18).  In  1818,  he 
married  Miss  Eliza  Kirkland,  daughter  of  the  Oneida 
missionarj',  who  died  the  next  year.  From  Ids  mar- 
riage until  1831,  he  worked  his  wife's  farm,  but  also 
pursued  his  studies.  In  1821  he  went  to  Andover  to 
superintend  the  printing  of  his  edition  of  part  of  the 
Itiad  (bks.  i.-is.,  xvUi.,  xxii.},  which  appeared  in 
1822,  and  while  there,  under  Moses  Stuart's  influence, 
began  liis  career  as  a  Biblical  scholar  and  teacher. 
From  1823  to  1826  he  was  instructor  in  the  Hebrew 
language  and  lit^ratiuv  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  meanwhile  being  busily  occupied  with 
literary  labors.  He  assisted  Professor  Stuart  in  the 
2d  ed.  of  his  Hebrew  Grammar  (Andover,  1823.  Ist 
ed.,  1813),  and  in  his  translation  of  Winer's  Gram- 
mar of  the  New-Testament  Greek  (1825),  and  alone 
translated  Wahl's  Ctavis  phiiologica  Noi-i  Tesla- 
menti  (1825).  In  1826  he  went  to  Europe,  and 
studied  at  GOttingen,  Halle,  and  Berlin,  making  the 
acquaintance,  and  winning  the  pruisea.  of  Gesenius, 
Tholuck,  and  ROdiger  in  Halle,  and  Ncander  and 
Ritter  in  Berlin.  In  1828  he  married  the  youngest 
daughter  of  L.  A.  von  Jacob,  profeMor  of  philosophy 
and  political  science  at  the  university  of  Halle,  a 
highly  gifted  woman  of  thorough  culture,  well  known 
before  her  marriage  by  her  pseudonym  of  "Talvi." 
In  1830  he  returned  to  America,  and  from  1830  to 
1833  was  professor-extraordinary  of  Biblical  litera- 
ture, and  librarian  at  Andover.  In  1831  he  founded 
the  Biificoi  Repository,  subsetjuently  (1851)  united 
with  the  Bibliotheea  Sacra,  to  which  he  contributed 
numerous   translations   and   original   articles.      In 

1832  he  issued  an  improved  edition  of  Taylor's  trans- 
lation of  Cilmet's  Dictionary  of  (he  Bible,  and  in 

1833  a  smaller  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,  and  a 
translation  of  Butlmann's  Greek  Grammar  (exten- 
sively used  as  a  text-book).  In  1833  ill-health,  in- 
duced by  his  sevcra  labors,  compelled  him  to  resign 
his  professorship,  and  he  removed  to  Boston.     In 

1834  he  brought  out  a  revised  edition  of  Newcome's 
Greek  Harmony o/the  Gospels;  in  1836,  atranslation 
of  Gesenius'  Hebrew  Lexicon  (5th  edition,  the  last 
in  which  Robinson  made  any  changes,  1854),  and  the 
independent  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Nrai 
Testament  (revised  ed.,  1850).  In  1837  he  was  called 
to  be  professor  of  Biblical  literature  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City.  Prior  to 
entering  upon  his  duties,  he  sailed  in  July,  1837,  for 
the  Holy  Land,  and  in  conjunction  with  Rev.  Dr.  Eli 
Smith,  the  accomplished  Arabic  scholar  and  faithful 
missionary  of  the  American  Board  in  Syria,  explored 
all  the  important  places  in  Palestine  and  Syria. 
In  Oct.,  1838,  he  returned  to  Berlin;  and  there  for 
two  yevita  worked  upon  hia  Biblical  Researche*  in 
PaUatine.  Mount  Sinai,  and  Arabia  Petraa.  This 
great  work,  which  at  once  established  the  author's 
reputation  as  a  geographer  and  Biblical  student  of 
the  first  tank,  appeared  simultaneously  in  London, 
Boston,  and  in  a  German  translation  carefully  re- 
vised by  Mrs.  Robinson,  and  carried  through  the 
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press  in  Hallo  by  Professor  Rfldiger  (3  vols.,  1841). 
in  recognition  of  his  eminent  eervices,  he  received 
in  1842  Che  Patron's  Gold  Medal  from  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  London,  and  the  degree 
of  D.D.  from  the  university  of  Hulle,  while  in  1844 
Yale  College  gave  him  that  of  LL.D.  In  1852  he 
visited  Palestine  again,  and  published  the  results  of 
this  second  visit  in  18S6,  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
BibliaU  Retearclifi,  and  in  a  supplemental  volume, 
Laler  Biblieal  Renearchfa  in  Palestine  nnd  the  Adjacent 
Regions  (3d.  cd.  of  the  whole  work,  3  vole,,  1867). 
Dr.  Robinson  regarded  the  work  as  only  a  prepara- 
tion for  a  complete  physieal,  historical,  and  topo- 
graphical geography  of  the  Holy  Land.  But  re- 
peated attacks  of  illness  imdermined  hia  constitution 
and  an  incurable  disease  of  the  eyes  obliged  him  in 
1882  to  lay  down  his  pen.  After  his  death,  the  first 
part  of  the  projected  work,  the  Physical  Geography 
of  the  Holy  Land,  which  was  all  he  had  prepared, 
was  published  in  English  (London  and  Boston,  1863} 
and  in  German  translation  by  his  wife  (Berlin). 
He  also  prepared  a  Greek  Harmony  of  the  GoepeU 
(1845),  which  was  far  superior  to  anything  of  the 
kind  which  had  then  appeared,  and  in  1846  an 
English  Harmony. 

In  May,  1S62,  he  made  his  fifth  and  last  lisit  to 
Europe,  but  failed  to  receive  any  permanent  benefit 
to  his  eyesight.  In  Nov,  he  returned,  and  resumed 
hie  lectures,  but  died  after  a  brief  illness. 

Dr.  Robinson  was  a  man  of  athletic  form  and  im- 
posing figure,  though  somewhat  bent  in  later  years; 
of  strong,  sound,  good  sense;  reserved,  though  when 
in  congenial  company  often  entertaining  and  humor- 
ous. He  was  thorough  and  indefatigable  in  hia 
investigations,  skeptical  of  all  monastic  legends, 
reverent  to  God's  revelation.  Outwardly  cold,  his 
heart  was  warm,  and  his  sympathies  tender.  He  is 
probably  the  most  distinguished  Biblical  scholar 
whom  America  has  produced,  indeed,  one  of  the  moat 
distinguished  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
original  manuscript  of  Dr.  Robinson's  Biblical  Rc- 
tearches  and  a  part  of  hh  library  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

P.  ScHAFFt,    D,  8.  BcHArr. 

lemaiul  nddrvsKS  by  R.  D.  Bltch- 
h  are  in  Life,  WriHrtB:  o«d  Characlrr 
Mew  Vork.  1803:  A.  P.  SUuley,  Ad- 
n  AmiTVa.  pp.  23-34,  ib.  187S;  O.  L. 
Thmloaual  Beminaru  in  Hit  CUv  o 
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ROBIHSON,  GEORGE  LIVinGSTONE:  Presby- 
terian; b.atWeBtHebron,N.Y.,Aug.l9,  J864.  He 
was  graduated  from  Princeton  College  (A.B.,  1887), 
IMnceton  Theological  Seminary  (1893),  and  studied 
at  the  universities  of  Berlin  (1893-94)  and  I.eip8io 
(Ph.D.,  1895).  He  was  an  instructor  in  the  Syrian 
Protestant  College,  Beirut,  Syria  (1887-90);  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Rosbury,  Mass. 
(1896);  professor  of  Old-Testament  literature  and 
exegesia  at  Knox  College,  Toronto  {189ft-98);  held 
a  similar  position  in  McCormick  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Chicago  (1898-1906);  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  the  American  School  of  Archeology  at 
Jerusalem  (1906),  He  has  made  extensive  explora- 
tions in  Palestine,  particularly  in  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai  and  Eadesh-Bomea.    In  theology  he  ia  a  con- 


servative liberal.  He  has  written  The  Origin  and 
DaU  of  Zechariah  ii.-iiv.  (Chicago,  1896);  The 
Biblical  Doctrine  of  HolineiS  (19(M) ;  and  Leaders  of 
lerael:  History  of  the  H^ewa  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Do\r'nfall  of  Jeru»alem,  A.D.  70  (New 
York,  1906). 

ROBIHSOM,  HEMRY  DOUGLAS:  Prol«stant 
Episcopal  missionary  bishop  of  Nevada;  b.  at 
Lowell,  Mass.,  Mar.  15,  1860.  He  was  educated  at 
Racine  College  (B.A,,  1884),  and  was  assistant  rec- 
tor of  the  grammar-school  of  the  same  institution  in 
1884-85,  and  instructor  in  mathematics  in  San  Mateo 
Military  Academy,  San  Mateo,  Cal,  in  1885-89. 
Having  been  ordered  deacon  in  1886  and  pricBted  in 
1 888,  he  was  also  curate  of  St.  Matthew's  in  the  same 
city  until  1889,  after  which  he  was  rector  (1889-99) 
and  warden  (1899-1908)  of  the  grammar-school  ot 
Racine  College.  In  1908  ho  was  consecrated  mict- 
monary  bishop  of  Nevada. 

ROBIHSOH,  JOHIT:  English  Separatist,  the  min- 
ister of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers;  b.  probably  at  Lincoln, 
about  1575;  d.  at  Leyden  Mar.  I,  1625.  He  entered 
Corpus  Christi  lor  Benet)  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1592  (B.A.,  1596;  feUow.  1598;  M.A.,  1599);  was 
curate  of  St.  Andrew's,  Noru'ieh,  1602;  married 
1604;  was  compelled  to  leave  his  charge  because 
he  had  criticized  prelacy  and  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Church  of  England,  1606;  then  is  heard  of  in 
many  places  anxiously  endeavoring  to  find  out 
hie  duty  as  to  leaving  the  church.  Finally  he 
decided  to  lBa\'e  and  in  1606  became  an  officer 
of  the  Separatist  congregation  meeting  at  William 
Brewster's  house,  Scrooby,  Nottinghamshire;  he 
went  with  the  congregation  to  Amsterdam  in  160S, 
and  in  May,  1609.  settled  in  Leyden,  where  he  was 
publicly  ordained  aa  paster  and  Brewster  became 
ruling  elder.  In  Jan,,  1611,  Robinson  and  three 
others  bought  a  house  for  8.000  guilders,  but,  proba- 
bly owing  to  difficulty  in  raising  the  money,  did  not 
obtain  possession  till  May,  1612;  the  building  was 
then  used  as  a  church  and  dwelling,  and  a  score  of 
small  houses  were  erected  on  the  property  for  the 
poorer  members.  In  Sept.,  1615,  Robinson  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  university  as  a  student  of 
theology  and  attended  the  lectures  of  Epiacopius 
and  Polyander  (Jan  Kcrckhoven).  He  is  said  la 
have  entered  actively  into  the  Arminian  controver- 
sies, taking  the  Calvinistic  side.  The  determina- 
tion to  emigrate  to  America  was  formed  as  early  as 
1617,  when  John  Carver,  a  deacon,  and  Robert 
Cushman,  a  man  of  business  experience,  were  seJit 
to  London  to  negotiate  with  the  London- Virginia 
Company,  carrying  with  them  seven  articles  of  be- 
lief subscribed  by  Robinson  and  Brewster  as  en- 
dence  of  their  orthodoxy  and  loyalty.  The  first 
company  of  emigrants  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the 
MayJJower  and  landed  at  Plymouth,  Dec.  21,  1620, 
under  Brewster's  guidance.  Robinson  remained  in 
Holland  with  the  majority  of  the  congregation,  who 
chose  to  defer  their  departure,  and  he  died  before 
he  was  able  to  unite  his  divided  flock.  He  was 
buried  Mar.  4,  1625,  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Leyden. 
His  congregation  was  broken  up,  some  going  to  New 
England  and  others  to  Amsterdam.  In  1865  s 
marble  slab  was  placed  on  the  building  occupying  the 
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s  hoise  in  Leaden  (Ukea  down 
about  1630).  and  ia  1891  «  broow  Ubiet  <ns  dedi- 
cmtrd  on  St.  PHer'i  Churrh.  RobinBon  was  a  mail 
of  amiable  charactfr,  <d  sound  jud^:nient  and  good 
aeow.  and  exercisni  a  ^ood  influence  ovor  all  the 
I  BoUaod.  See  Coxgregatiomaubts, 
1,  {f  5-7.  His  ITort*  (nearly  complete),  with 
'  -  by  Robert  AabUm,  appeared  in  3  vols., 
London,  IS31.  The  most  important  are  A  Juttifica- 
Hon  of  Stparation  from  Ike  Church  t/  England  {t#y- 
den,  1610);  Of  RHigious  Comunion,  Privatt  and 
PtMie  (1614),  a  reply  lo  Thomas  Helw>-s  and  John 
Smyth;  Apologia  jtigia  el  necettaria  qwtmmdam 
Ckrutianorum  dietarvm  Broumittarum  nw  Barrowia- 
taram  (1619;  in  E^ng.,  1623);  ObMn<atu»u,  Divine 
and  Moral,  essays  on  mcHal  and  religious  topics 
(1623;  1628;  1638). 

:  The  Cni  ttxittse  tot  ■  life  u  Robnuoii'i  on 
d  neit  to  tbat  is  W.  BndfDid.  Hit  »/  P!^n- 
a  CoOtaiaiu  o/  UouacAuxiU  Hitlorittit 
Socitti.  *  KTM*.  i-oL  iii-.  lS5fi.  e[.  A.  Young.  Chtvniclet 
ef  tilt  Pilvrin  Fai\tn.  2d  ed..  Boaltm.  1844.     The  priQ- 

bnq^t  toc>Ili«'  by  E.  Aiber  in  Tkt  Slary  oj  Ih*  PUgrim 
FaOtn  ieoe~»a  .  .  .  «  ToU  by  Ouwutlra.  lAnr  FrirniU. 
and  IA(^  eiKHW,  Loadoa,  1S97.  Couiull  furtbu:  O.  S. 
Dsri*.  Jtint  Rebintin.  At  PHari'^  Faitirr,  Bostflo.  1903; 
H-  M.  Deilu.  C<noTaiatioHalum  nf  1A>  L-ul  TArtf  flim- 
(frai  fnin.  pp.  357-110  el  puiim.  New  York.  1880:  D. 
Camcdiell.  TKt  Fviian  in  Haaaml,  Eneland, 
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an  CAim-A 

jaad  Liaderj.  pp,  I7-m  et  pamni,  ib.  liKJI:  A-  E.  Dun. 
niiic.Cit>wnoaiuiulubiiiAfiKrioi.ib.  1S94:  Jotin  Bnva, 
Tkt  PagTim  Fathen  o{  Xta  Eneland  aitd  llirir  pyrilajt 
SiKoiuara.  ib.  1807:  C.  Bumae.  .Vne  Farts  tmeeniiie 
Jokn  JlaMiuon.  />aAiir  ofUe  Pilvnm  PaUtr:  Oxford.  IBtO 
(uKd  ia  (lie  foresoini  ikelcb):  D^B.  xljx.  IS-23  (where 
nfeiencQ  i*  nude  lo  iCBtleria«  naticea).  Mueb  of  the 
UlentuTS  cited  under  PiiUTim,  PFKITlNlgM  will  be 
found  tJO  eoataia  malcriiil  on  the  oubjeet. 

ROBIBSOn.  JOHn  EDWARD:  Methodist  Epis- 
copal bishop  in  Southern  Asia;  b.  at  (Sort  (28  m. 
n.  of  Limerick),  County  Galway,  Ireland,  Feb.  12. 
1840.  He  was  graduated  at  Drew  Theological 
Seminary  (1874),  and  in  that  year  went  to  India  sa 
a  missionary.  He  was  presiding  elder  of  the  Bur- 
mah  District  (1884-88),  the  Bomlioy  Duttrict  (1888- 
1896),  the  Aaansol  District  (189ft-1900),  and  the  Cal- 
cutta District  (1900-04).  He  was  elected  bishop 
in  1004.  In  theology  he  is  a  liberal  evangelical.  In 
addition  to  editing  the  Bumuih  Evangelist  from 
1884  to  I8S7  and  the  Indian  Witness  from  1896  to 
19(M,  ho  has  «-ritten  Apo&tolir  Succeseion  Refuted 
(Rangoon,  1884)  and  The  Rise  and  Progreat  of 
Melhodiam  (1899). 

ROBWSOB,  JOSEPH  ARMITAGE:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Keynaham  (5  m.  s.e.  of  Bristol), 
Somerset,  Jan.  9,  1858.  He  was  educated  at  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge  (B,A..  1881),  and  was  ordered 
deacon  in  1881  and  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in 
the  following  year.  He  was  then  domestic  chaplain 
to  the  bishop  of  Durham  (1883-84),  curate  of  Great 
St,  Mary's,  Ciunbridge  (1885-86),  Cambridge  White- 
hall preacher  (1886-88),  vicar  of  All  Saints',  Cam- 
bridge (1888-92),  Norriaian  professor  of  divinity  at 
Cambridge  (1893-99),  and  canon  of  Weatminater 
(1899-1902).  Since  1902  he  has  been  dean  of  Wesl^ 
ttuDst«r.    He  was  likewiae  fellow  of  his  college  in 


lSSI-99,  of  which  he  has  been  honoraty  fellow  ainoc 
1901,  and  was  dean  of  the  same  college  in  1884-90. 
He  Iras  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells  in  lSSS-92,  a  prel)endar>-  in  Wells  Cathe- 
dral in  1894-99,  select  preiacher  at  Oxford  in  1899. 
and  rector  of  St.  Margaret 's,  WeeOninster,  in  1899- 
1900,  while  since  1902  he  has  been  a  chaptain-in- 
ordinary  to  the  king.  He  prepared  the  English 
translation,  with  a  preface  and  appendices,  of  S. 
Lamproe'a  CoOation  o/tluAliio»  Codes  t^t/ieShtpiierd 
^  Hermaa  (Cambridge,  1888) ;  and  edited  the  larger 
portion  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  ''  Apology ''  of  Ari^ 
tides  for  J-  R.  Harris's  edition  of  the  Syrian  veraon 
of  Iliesamedocument(lS9I);  The  Paaion  of  Saint 
P«rpefua(lSgi);  tuid  The  FhUoctdiaof  Origen  (IS93); 
besides  editing  TetU  and  Sludiea:  Cortbibutiona 
lo  BibtitKtl  and  PalHsHe  IMrrature  (Cambridge, 
1891  BCiq.);  and  An  Unreeognited  We*tmin»ler 
Cftronicfcr,  ISSI-IS&i  (1907).  As  independent 
wortu  he  has  written  The  Goapd  according  lo 
Peter  a«d  the  Rtvtlalion  of  Peler  (Cambridge,  1892; 
in  cciUaboralion  with  M.  R.  James);  Eulhaliana: 
Studies  of  Bvihaliua  {IS95);  Unity  in  Chritt,  and 
other  Sermtma  (London,  1901);  Studg  of  the 
Gofpeis  (1902);  Some  Thovghis  on  the  Inamta- 
tion  (1903);  St.  PauTs  EpistU  to  the  Ephesians: 
Revised  Teji  and  Translation,  with  Exposition  and 
Notes  (1903);  Some  Thoughtaon  Inspiralion  (1905); 
Some  Thoughts  on  the  Alhanosian  Creed  (1905);  The 
Vision  of  Unity  (1908;  sermons);  The  Historical 
Charader  of  St.  John's  Gospel  (1908);  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  an  Exposition  (1909); 
The  Manuscripts  of  Westminster  Abbey  (I^IX;  with 
M.  R.  James). 

ROBinSOR,  ROBERT:  Baptist;  b.  at  Swaff- 
ham  (25  m.  w.  of  Norfolk),  Norfolk,  Sept.  27,  1736; 
d.  at  Birmingham  June  8,  1790.  from  1761  he  was 
pastor  of  a  society  at  Cambridge,  acquired  consider- 
atile  land,  and  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  business 
ejs  a  com  and  coal  merchant;  and,  besides  preach- 
ing on  Sundays  at  Cambridge,  did  Evangelical  work 
in  as  many  as  fifteen  neighboring  stations  during 
week-days.  In  his  Plea  for  the  Dinnity  of  oiir  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  (Cambridge  1776;  new  ed.,  1813)  he 
represented  Sabellian  views,  was  influenced  by 
Joaepb  Priestley  (q.v.),  and  in  a  letter  (1788)  scouted 
the  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the 
personality  of  the  Spirit.  Deficient  in  tmining,  he 
taught  himself  four  or  five  languages,  possessed  great 
powers  of  apeech,  and  his  History  of  Baptism  (Lon- 
don, 1790)  was  strongly  written,  minute  in  learning, 
and  aliounding  in  rustic  witticism.  Urn  Posthumous 
Works  were  issued  in  1792;  a  volume  of  Sermons  in 
1804;  his  Miscellaneous  Works,  ed.  B.  Flower,  in 
4  vols.,  in  1807;  and  Select  Works,  ed.  W.  Robinson, 
1881.  He  wrote  the  two  popular  hs^nns  "Come 
thou  Fount  of  every  blessing"  (1768)  and  "Mighty 
God,  while  angels  bless  thee"  (1774), 

BiBuodBAPaT:  The  funoml  ■ennonB  by  JcMopb  Priestley, 
Abraham  Rees,  and  Joehiu  Toulmin  were  sll  pubtiahed 
In  I7W).  The  monoRfaph  i»  by  O.  Dyor.  MemoirM  of  Uu 
Li/ir  and  WritingM  oJ  Robiri  Hobijiion,  London,  ITM. 
Mtmniri  by  the  editors  were  pnSied  to  the  Mixtila- 
nn)iu  Worka  bhA  Sdrtt  Worki.  lit  Blip.  CooBult  further; 
S.  W.  DufBeld.  Bngiiih  Hymiu.  pp.  tlS-117.  352-367. 
New  York.  18861  Julian,  RvmHoloav.  pp.  om-VlQ. 
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ROBINSON,  STUART:  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Strabane  (13  m.  s.s.w.  of  Londonderry),  Ireland, 
Nov.  26,  1816;  d.  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Oct.  5,  1881. 
He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College,  1836;  studied 
theology  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Va.,  and 
at  Princeton;  was  ordained,  1842;  pastor  at  Kan- 
awha Salines,  VV.  Va.,  1841-47;  at  Frankfort,  Ky., 
1847-52;  at  Baltimore,  1852-56;  was  professor  of 
church  polity  and  pastoral  theology  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian theological  seminary  at  Danville,  Ky.,  1856-57; 
and  pastor  at  Louisville,  Ky .,  1858-^1 .  He  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  clergymen  of  the  South,  and 
published  The  True  Presbyterian;  but,  his  loyalty 
being  doubted,  the  paper  was  suppressed  by  the 
military  in  1862,  and  he  removed  to  Canada,  preach- 
ing at  Toronto.  In  1866  he  returned  to  his  pastorate 
at  Louisville  and  resimied  his  journal  under  the  title 
Free  Christian  Commonwealth,  Expelled  from  the 
general  assembly  in  1866  for  signing  the  ''  Declara- 
tion and  Testimony  "  (a  protest  against  political 
deliverances  by  the  official  bodies  of  the  church),  he 
induced  the  synod  of  Kentucky  to  unite  with  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Southern  Presb3rterian 
Church  in  1869.  Among  his  published  works  are, 
The  Church  of  God  an  Essential  Element  of  the  Gospel 
(Philadelphia,  1858);  Slavery  as  Recognized  by  the 
Mosaic  Law  (Toronto,  1865);  and  Discourses  of 
Redemption  (New  York,   1866;  Edinburgh,  1869). 

ROBSON,  GEORGE:  United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland;  b.  at  Glasgow  May  8, 1842.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  his  native  city  (M.A., 
1861),  the  universities  of  Erlangen,  Berlin,  Tu- 
bingen, and  Geneva  (1862-65),  and  United  Presby- 
terian Hall,  Edinburgh  (1866).  In  1866  he  was  or- 
dained minister  of  Union  Street  Church,  Inverness, 
where  he  remained  until  1895,  when  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  pastorate  of  Bridgend  Church,  Perth. 
He  retired  from  the  active  ministry  in  1903,  and 
since  that  time  has  resided  in  Edinburgh,  although 
he  still  remains  senior  pastor  of  Bridgend.  He  has 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  educational  movements 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Northern  Coun- 
ties Institute  for  the  Blind.  In  1874  he  visited 
Norway  to  investigate  recent  religious  movements 
in  that  country,  and  fifteen  years  later  paid  a  similar 
visit  to  the  Church  missions  in  the  West  Indies.  He 
has  been  the  editor  of  The  Missionary  Re^^ord  since 
1891.  His  theological  position  is  essentially  con- 
servative, and  he  has  a  strong  desire  for  union  among 
evangelical  churches  and  for  their  cooperation  in 
evangelistic  work.  In  addition  to  translating  and 
editing  the  first  volimie  of  the  English  version  of 
I.  A.  Domer's  Gesckichie  der  protestantischen  Theol- 
ogiCf  besonders  in  DetUschland  (Munich,  1867)  under 
the  title  History  of  Protestant  Theology,  particvr- 
larly  in  Germany  (Edinburgh,  1871)  and  pre- 
paring the  English  translation  of  the  seventh  edition 
of  G.  A.  Wameck's  Abriss  einer  Geschichie  der  protes- 
tantischen Missionen  von  der  Reformation  bis  auf  die 
Gegenwart  under  the  title  Outline  of  the  History 
of  Protestant  Missions  (Edinburgh,  1901),  he  has 
written  The  Story  of  tfie  Jamaicxt  Mission  (Edin- 
burgh, 1894). 

ROCHELLE:  A  city  on  the  west  coast  of  France 
in   the    department   of   the   Charente^Inf^rieure, 


having  a  population  of  about  28,000.    It  is  a  suf- 
fragan bishopric  of  Bordeaux  and  a  fortress  of  the 
first  class.    Its  origin  dates  from  the  tenth  century 
when  the  town  grew  up  around  a  feudal  castle  built 
upon  a  rocky  escarpment  (Rupella,  RocheUa)  in  the 
midst  of  the  marshes  of  the  lower  Charente.    In  the 
twelfth  century  it  became  the  chief  place  of  the  feu- 
dal county  of  Aunis.    The  city  and  territory  passed 
to  England  with  the  marriage  of  Eleanor  of  Aqui- 
taine  to  Henry  II.  (1151),  and  remained  under  Eng- 
lish rule  until  1224  when  it  was  captured  by  Louis 
VIII.    During  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  it  was 
taken  by  the  English  and  formally  ceded  by  France 
in  the  Treaty  of  Br^tigny  (1360).    But  it  continued 
to  remain  French  in  spirit.    In  1372  the  Rochellois 
refused  to  help  the  fleet  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
which  was  destroyed  by  a  Castilian  fleet  in  the  serv- 
ice of  France  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.     In  recognition 
of  this  service  Charles  V.  confirmed  anew  the  city's 
ancient  municipal  privileges.     Its  harbor  became 
an  important  roadstead  of  the  French  marine  and 
it  was  from  Rochelle  that  the  French  discoverer 
Bethencourt  sailed  in  1402  for  the  conquest  of  the 
Canary  Isles.     The  chief  interest  in  La  Rochelle, 
however,  is  religious,  in  connection  with  the  Hugue- 
not wars.    About  1534  Calvinism  acquired  an  im- 
portant following  in  the  region  round  about,  and 
when  the  wars  of  religion  began  in  1562,  Rochelle 
became  an  important  Protestant  stronghold  in  the 
west  of    France,  rivaling  Montauban   and   Mont- 
pellier  in  the  south.     Its  peculiar  importance  ky 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  open  to  the  sea  and  had  ready 
communication  with  its  coreligionists  in   England 
and  Holland.    During  the  third  civil  war  (1572-74), 
which  was  precipitated  by  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  .Rochelle  was  ineffectually  besieged  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  forces  under  command  of  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Charles  IX.    The  peace 
which  terminated  this  war  had  an  important  part  in 
shaping  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the  Huguenot 
question  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes.    In  1624,  when 
the  Huguenot  troubles  broke  out  anew,  but  under 
radically    changed    conditions    (see    Richelieu), 
Rochelle  again  was  their  chief  stronghold.    The  situ- 
ation was  all  the  more  dangerous  to  France  because 
the  Huguenots  were  operating  in  connection  with 
the  English  under  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  whose 
fleet  had  captured  the  Island  of  R^.    Fortimately 
for  the  king  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  at  the  helm.    On 
Aug.  15,  1627,  the  royal  army  invested  the  city. 
The  difliculties  of  the  siege  were  great.    The  walls 
were  so  strong  that  with  the  means  which  siege- 
craft  possessed  at  that  time  it  seemed  impossible  to 
force  them.    The  chief  diflSculty,  however,  was  the 
ready  assistance  of  England.    Richelieu  did  not  lay 
siege  to  the  place  in  regular  form  at  once.    He  at- 
tempted one  or  two  surprises,  but  sapping  and 
mining  were  not  effective  and  no  assault  was  made. 
Instead  a  long  line  of  redouts,  some  three  leagues 
in  length  and  connected  by  forts,  was  thrown  up 
from  one  side  of  the  bav  to  the  other.    It  was  then 
decided  to  close  the  bay.    In  accordance  with  the 
plans  of  an  Italian  engineer  and  a  Parisian  architect, 
an  enormous  dike  was  built.    The  work  was  be- 
gun at  the  end  of  Noveml)er,  with  a  spur  of  masonry 
from  each  side  of  the  bay,  which  when  completed 
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was  over  1,400  paces  long.  By  Hay,  1628,  the  con- 
etnictioD  of  the  mole  was  bo  well  advanced  that  an 
English  relief  fleet  was  unable  to  enter  the  harbor. 
Meantime  Rocbelle  was  famishing.  Everything 
edible  was  devoured,  even  boiled  parchment. 
Finally,  on  Oct.  28,  1628,  the  city  surrendered.  Ite 
privileges  were  abolished,  its  property  was  attached 
to  the  royal  domain,  its  walls  were  leveled,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  was  restored  within  it. 
But  Richelieu's  opposition  had  been  purely  political. 
Freedom  of  warship  was  still  left  to  the  Protestants. 
Under  the  active  commercial  policy  of  Colbert 
Rocbelle  shared  with  all  the  Huguenots  of  France  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  times.  It  had  important  com- 
mercial connection  with  the  French  colonies  in 
America,  with  Santo  Domingo,  and  the  West  African 
coast.  But  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
(q.v. ;  also  see  NtUBs,  Edict  or)  in  1685  was  a  blow 
from  which  it  never  recovered.  It  is  estimated  then 
to  have  lest  5,000  inhabitants.  So  low  did  it  sink 
that  even  during  the  French  Revolution  and  Napole- 
onic ware  it  had  almost  no  history.  To-day  it  is  a 
dull  provincial  town  engaged  in  the  fisheries  and 
having  some  South  American  trade.  See  HDaUB- 
NOTs;  RjCHEUEir;  and  Rohan,  Henri,  Due  db. 
James  Westfau.  Thompson. 

Bibuookapht:  J.  W.  Thompwin,  ITan  o/A«(wwn  in  FnncE. 
t3S0-?6.  ChicKco.  1909  (with  eitAiuive  bibllocrftphy;  ra- 
IkUB  to  thii  nets  of  1573-741;  A.  Bartiot.  Hut.  dt  la 
Roclutlt.  Pari..  1886;  T,  E.  Kemaeni.  hU.  d«  VUe  de 
R(,  La  Rocbelle,  188S:  G.  MuiHt,  La  RocKOU  a  f  porta, 
ill.  1S90:  P.  Siuiwaa.  Za  Itodidlt  jiiaorrKtiu.  ib.  1003; 
CambndotUodeniHulorv.  iii.  10-11,  20-2S.  32.  New  York, 
1905;  and  tbe  Utcraturs  under  BcaDEMors;  Sicbeueu; 
and  Robin,  He.-isi. 
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ROCK,  DAHIEL;  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Liver- 
pool Aug.  31, 1790;  d.  at  Kensington,  London,  Nov. 
28,  1871.  He  was  educated  in  the  English  College, 
Rome;  was  ordained  priest  in  1824;  served  at  St, 
Mar>-'s,  Moorfields,  London,  1825-2S,  then  at  the 
Bavarian  Chapel  m  Warwick  St.,  1826-27;  was 
domestic  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  1827- 
1840;  then  pastor  at  Buckland,  near  Forringdon; 
and,  on  the  reintroduction  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy,  canon  of  Southwark,  1852-54.  He  was 
an  eminent  antiquarian,  and  wrote,  Hierurgia,  or 
the  Sacrifice  of  Uie  MM$ExpoundeiH2  vols.,  London, 
1S33) ;  £>fd  the  Early  Church  in  Ireland  achuneUdge 
Ae  Pope't  Supremacyt  (1844);  and  The  Church  of 
our  Fathert,  at  teen  in  St.  Otmond'9  RUe  for  the 
Cathedral  ofSaiitbwy  (3  vols.,  1849-64). 

BrauoaaAraT:  J.  Gillow.  Literary  and  Biographical  Hit- 
tarn  .  ,  ,  of  fi^fuA  CaViotic:  v.  436-437,  London  and 
New  York,  n.d.;   DA'S,  ilii.  75-78. 


RODAimL    See  Dodakim. 

RODE,  rO'de,  mnilE  (JOHAlfNES  RHODIDS): 
B.  in  Friesland  c.  1490;  d.  in  East  Friesland  c.  1535. 
He  belonged  to  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  <see 
('oMMON  Life,  Brbtrren  o?  the)  as  their  most 
r-minent  member  and  the  most  conspicuous  per* 
sooal  force,  and  was  connected  with  the  schocd  Uiey 


had  established  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Jerome. 
Nothing  is  known  of  bis  early  life,  neither  the  exact 
time  nor  place  of  his  birth.  He  first  comes  into  pub- 
lic note  OS  rector  of  the  school  named  above,  and 
was  held  in  high  esteem  for  piety  and  learning.  He 
was  no  stranger  to  humanistic  efforts,  nor  to  the 
movements  that  preceded  the  Reformation,  espe- 
cially as  exemplified  by  Wessel.  Whether  Rode 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Wessel,  who  died  in  1489, 
and  so  received  some  incitation  from  bim  directly, 
is  not  ascertainable.  At  all  events  he  was  acquaint- 
ed with  Wessel's  widely  diffused,  much  read  and 
esteemed,  influential  writings.  In  tbia  situation 
Luther's  advent  was  bailed  with  joy.  His  theses 
were  circulating  in  that  region  as  early  as  1518, 
while  his  books  found  ready  sale  despite  of  or 
perhaps  because  of  much  vehement  zeal  on  the 
opposing  side  (Erasmus,  Epitl.,  cccxvii..  May  18). 
The  contest  was  also  greatly  reinforced  by  Lu- 
ther's   pupils,    as    by    Henry    of   ZQtphen    (see 

MOLLBX,  HeINRICH). 

The  Lutheran  movement  at  Utrecht  had  begun 
in  1520,  through  the  efforts  of  a  Dominican,  Worto 
(Walther),  who  preached  in  Delft  against  the  indul- 
gence bestowed  by  the  pope  in  favor  of  St.  Law- 
rence's Church  at  Rotterdam.  He  was  joined  by 
Master  Friedrich  Hondebeke  (Canirivus);  Georgiua 
Saganus,  a  scholastically  cultivated  man,  with  whom 
Rode  subsequently  journeyed  to  Germany;  and 
the  youthful  Johannes  Sartorius,  or  Snijdera.  Their 
most  important  fellow-combatant  was  Cornelia 
Henriks  (Hinrichson)  Hoen  (Honius),  advocate  in 
the  court  of  justice  at  The  Hague;  but  Rode  was 
the  movement's  leading  spirit.  Hoen  objected 
to  the  Roman  doctrine,  deviating,  however,  from 
Wessel  in  construing  the  words  of  institution,  which 
Hoen  explained:  "this  is  a  pledge,  the  symbol  of  my 
body;  it  signifies  my  body."  On  all  Bides,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  desire  for  Luther's  view,  upon 
which  rested  all  decisions  as  to  Scripture.  Rode 
was  sent  to  ask  from  Luther  a  decision  upon  this 
matter  and  to  request  him  to  edit  the  writings  of 
Wessel.  In  spite  of  all  researches,  there  is  still  de- 
bate as  to  the  year  when  Rode  was  at  Wittenberg. 
The  majority  favor  1520-21;  MSller  and  Loofs, 
1522.  After  visiting  Luther,  Rode  made  a  journey 
by  way  of  Basel  to  Zurich,  to  confer  with  Zwingli. 
In  1522  he  was  condemned  at  home  on  the  ground 
of  his  Lutheran  doctrine. 

Leaving  the  Netherlands,  Rode  returned  to  Basel 
some  time  before  Sept.  1,  1522,  his  immediate  pup- 
pose  being  to  supervise  the  issue  of  Wessel's  Farrago, 
which  appeared  in  Sept.,  1522.  Rode  could  not 
continue  at  home  by  reason  of  the  hostile  state  i:^ 
mind  there.  So  early  as  1523,  two  Augustinlans 
were  executed;  also  two  young  lads,  HenricusVoes 
and  Johannes  Esch.  "The  new  bishop,  Henry  of 
Bavaria,  continued  the  persecution  with  greater 
vehemence.  Johannes  Pistorius,  a  pupil  of  Rode's, 
was  executed  Sept.  8,  1525. 

At  this  period  Rode  was  in  Strasburg  with  Butzer, 
as  witness  the  latter's  letter  to  Martin  Frecht,  a 
document  of  much  significance  in  connection  with 
Butser's  attitude  toward  Rode  and  with  the  contro- 
versy over  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  thit  the  follow- 
ing passage  occurs: 
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"  Meanwhile,  after  Cariatadt's  traot  had  appeared,  pre- 
senting hiB  revised  interpretation  down  to  1624,  .  .  .  there 
came  to  me  a  strange  man,  Joh.  Rodius,  a  heart  so  de- 
vout, so  illumined  in  deeds  and  words,  that  I  know  of  no 
one,  not  even  excepting  Luther,  .  .  .  whom  I  oould  prefer 
to  this  man  in  inright  and  judgment.  ...  He  is  a  native  of 
the  Netherlands,  where  he  follows  the  same  calling  as 
Paul  among  the  Greeks.  Although  recognising  Luther  as 
his  teacher,  he  owes  more,  in  certain  articles,  to  Weasel. 
Moreover,  I  can  note  ease  wondering  that  we  profit  so  little 
by  this  man.  This  Rodius  was  my  guest  (in  the  autumn 
of  1524);  and,  Bible  in  hand,  he  conversed  at  much  length 
with  me  on  the  question  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  wherein  I 
defended  Luther's  opinion  against  him  with  all  my  might. 
But  I  then  discerned  that  I  was  no  peer  to  this  man's  mind, 
nor  equal  to  all  his  arguments;  and  that  one  can  not  con- 
sistently maintain,  by  the  Scripture,  what  I  desired  to 
affinn.  I  had  to  waive  the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
bread;  albeit  I  still  hesitated  concerning  the  certain  ex- 
planation of  the  words." 

The  foregoing  sketch  by  a  contemporary  discloses 
the  significance  of  Rode,  and  likewise  his  influence 
upon  the  Swiss  Reformed  theology.  The  Eucharis- 
tic  dispute  emanated  from  Rode;  Luther  gaged 
him  correctly,  and  hence  Luther's  vigorous  opposi- 
tion. Just  as  the  Strasburg  and  Swiss  theologians 
proved  susceptible  to  Rode's  influence  in  the  doc- 
trine as  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  was  also  due  to  him 
that  the  Netherlands  Church,  and  afterward  the 
East  Frisian  Church,  became  estranged  from  the 
Lutheran  trend.  Rode  later  returned  to  Deventer, 
in  his  home  country,  where  Gerhard  Geldenhauer 
(Noviomagus)  met  him  in  1525.  From  data  con- 
cerning Rode  in  the  letters  of  Butser  and  Capito, 
dated  July  0  and  Sept.  26,  1526,  it  appears  that 
he  marri^  in  1526.  This  was  why,  to  escape 
constant  persecutions,  he  accepted  a  teacher's 
position  at  Norden,  in  Ostfriesland.  Owing  to 
Rode's  aggressive  intervention  in  the  East  Frisian 
movement,  the  previously  Lutheran  sentiment  now 
took  on  a  Reformed  complexion.  Rode,  when  de- 
posed on  account  of  his  opposition  to  Luther,  went 
to  Wolfhusen,  protected  by  Count  Enno. 

Rode's  widow  died  in  1557;  the  year  of  his  own 
death  is  not  known.  While  nothing  is  certainly  ex- 
tant in  the  way  of  his  writings,  that  he  produced 
none  is  hardly  probable;  it  is  not  beyond  reason 
to  suppose  Rode  the  possible  author  of  a  work  with 
the  title  (Eamotnia  Christiana.  Rode  is  still  men- 
tioned along  with  Gnapheus  and  Honius  in  connec- 
tion with  the  translation  of  Luther's  New  Testament 
into  Dutch  (Amsterdam,  1525).  Yet  there  are 
serious  doubts  in  the  matter.  L.  Schulze. 

Bibuographt:  The  first  source  is  the  Doesburg  Chronicle, 
in  part  published  by  W.  Moll,  in  Kerkhidorueh  Arehief, 
iii.  108-116,  Amsterdam,  1802;  then  A.  R.  Hardenberg'* 
Viia  Wetadiit  prefixed  to  the  Opera  of  Wessd,  Qronincen, 
1614  (cf.  the  literature  under  Wbssbl);  and  D.  Qerdes, 
IfUndueHo  in  hitt.  Evai^dii  eeculo  XVI.,  i.  228-331, 
Qroningen,  1744.  Consult  A.  J.  Van  der  Aa,  Bio- 
oraphiach  Woordenboek  van  der  NederUmden,  xvL  302, 
Haarlem,  1852  sqq.;  W.  Moll,  Kerkgeeehiedenie  van  Neder- 
land,  2  vols.,  Amhem  and  Utrecht,  1864-71;  J.  O.  de 
Hoop-Scheffer,  Oeaehiedenia  der  KerkkervomUng  in  Neder- 
land,  pp.  30,  00-91.  105-106.  263,  316  et  passim,  Amster- 
dam, 1873;  T.  Kolde,  Martin  LutKer,  ii.  657-678,  Gotha, 
1884;  O.  Clemen,  Hinne  Rode  in  WiUetiherg,  BaeA,  Zu- 
rich, .  .  .  ,  in  ZKO,  zviii  (1898).  346  sqq.;  J.  Ktetlin, 
Martin  Luther,  ed.  Kawerau,  Beiiin,  1903;    ADB,  vol. 


RODGERS,  JOHll:  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Boston 
Aug.  5,  1727;  d.  at  New  York  May  7,  1811.  He 
received  his  education  under  Samuel  Blair  and 


Gilbert  Tennent  (qq.v.);  was  licensed  Oct.,  1747; 
pastor  at  St.  George's,  Del.,  1749-65;  and  at  New 
York,  1765-76,  and  from  the  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  till  his  death.  In  1789  he  was 
elected  moderator  of  the  first  general  assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Philadelphia.  He 
was  a  stanch  patriot  during  the  Revolution,  and 
served  as  chaplain  in  the  continental  army  in  1776, 
of  the  provincial  congress  of  New  York,  of  the 
council  of  safety,  and  of  the  first  legislature  in  1777. 
He  was  a  prominent  character  in  church  and  city  life. 

BiBUOoaAPHT:  S.  Miller,  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  J.  Rodgera, 
Late  Paetor  of  the  Wall  Street  and  Brick  Churches  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  New  York,  1813;  W.  B.  Sprague,  An- 
nala  of  the  American  Pulpit,  iii.  154-165.  ib.  1858;  E.  H. 
Qillett,  Hiet.  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  vol.  i.  passim, 
Philadelphia,  1864;  R.  £.  Thompson,  in  American  Church 
History  Seriea,  vol.  vi.  passim.  New  York,  1895. 

ROEHM,  rOm,  JOHANN  BAPTIST:  German 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Lauingen  (26  m.  n.e.  of  Ulm) 
Jan.  6,  1841.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Munich,  after  which  he  was  curate  in  Ettringen, 
Thannhausen,  and  Oettingen  in  the  diocese  of  Augs- 
burg, and  then  an  instructor  in  religion  at  Augsburg, 
and  curate  and  professor  at  the  royal  theological 
seminary  in  Munich.  Since  1899  he  has  been  canon 
of  the  cathedral  at  Passau. 

He  has  written:  AuagewAhlte  Reden  dea  fieUigen  Oregor  von 
Naeiana  (Kemp ten,  1874);  Auaaew&hUe  Schriften  dea  Ori- 
genes  (1876);  Predigten  auf  dem  Feste  der  Heiligen  (Augs- 
burg, 1876);  Dae  Olaubeneprimip  der  katholiachen  Kirche 
(Vienna,  1877) ;  Predigten  auf  dem  Feste  der  seligsten  Jung- 
frau  (Passau,  1879);  Aufgabe  der  protestantischen  Theologen 
(Augsbuis*  1882);  Oedanken  Hber  die  Union  (Hildesheim, 
1883);  Confaaaionelle  LehrgegenadUe  (1883);  Grobe  Un- 
wahrheiten  von  und  fiber  Luther  (1884);  Der  erate  Brief  an 
die  Theaaaioniker  (Passau,  1885);  Sin  Wort  Hber  die  deutsche 
proteatantiache  Schule  (5  parts,  Hildesheim,  1887);  Zur 
Charakteriatik  der  proteatantiachen  Polemik  der  Gegenwart 
(1889);  Zur  TetaeUegende  (1889);  Proteatantiache  Lehre  vom 
Antiehriat  (1891);  Zur  Charakteriatik  dea  Proteatantismua  in 
Vergangenheit  und  Oegenwart  (1892);  Sendachreiben  einea 
hitholiachen  an  einen  orthodoxen  Theologen  (AugsbunK,  1895); 
Der  Proteatantiamtu  unaerer  Tage  (Munich,  1897);  Die  Wie- 
dervereinigung  der  ehriatlichen  Konfeaaionen  (Mains,  1900). 

ROEHR,  rOr,  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH:  German 
Lutheran  of  the  rationalistic  school;  b.  at  Ross- 
bach  (24  m.  s.w.  of  Leipsic)  July  30,  1777;  d.  at 
Weimar  June  15, 1848.  After  completing  his  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  preacher  at  the  university  church  of  the 
same  city,  and  then  taught  for  two  years  at  Pforta 
(1802-04).  He  was  then  pastor  at  Ostrau,  near 
Zeitz,  until  1820,  when  he  was  called  to  become 
chief  pastor  at  Weimar,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  was  likewise  chief  court 
preacher,  supreme  consistorial  and  ecclesiastical 
councilor,  and  general  superintendent  for  the 
principality  of  Weimar. 

The  importance  of  Rdhr  lies  in  his  defense  of  pop- 
ular rationalism,  a  position  first  consciously  set 
forth  in  his  Brief e  Ober  den  Rationalismus  (Aachen, 
1813).  This  system  was  essentially  the  blending  of 
two  religious  truths,  revealed  and  non-revealed 
(reason),  the  final  end  of  religion  being  pure  moral- 
ity; the  divinity  of  Cllmst  was  categorically  denied. 
Rdhr's  views  were  received  with  so  little  favor 
that  in  the  second  and  third  editions  of  his  Grund- 
und  CHaubenssOtze  der  evongdisch-protestantischen 
Kirche  (Neustadt-on-the-Oder,  1834,  1844)  he  was 
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forced  to  modify  the  radicalism  of  his  theories. 
He  continued  his  advocacy  of  rationalism  in  the 
journal  published  by  him  under  the  successive 
names  of  Predigerlitteraiur  (1810-14),  Neue  und 
neiteste  PredigerliUercUiar  (1815-19),  and  KrUiache 
Prediger-Biblioihek  (182(M8).  He  was  at  the 
same  time  involved  in  polemics  with  all  who  dif- 
fered from  him,  until  the  untenability  of  the  posi- 
tion of  popular  rationalism  was  effectually  shown 
by  Hase  after  a  bitter  controversy.  Rdhr  likewise 
savagely  assailed  the  school  of  Scheiermacher 
after  the  death  of  its  founder.  The  character  of 
Rohr,  both  as  a  theologian  and  as  a  man,  is  mir- 
rored in  his  sermons,  which  appeared  in  several 
collections,  as  in  his  Christologische  Predigten  (2 
vols.,  Weimar,  1831-37),  as  well  as  in  the  Magazin 
fur  chrisUiche  Prediger,  which  he  edited  after  1828. 
He  also  wrote  Lehrbuch  der  Anihropologie  fiir 
Volksschulen  und  den  Sdbatunterricht  (Zeitz,  1815); 
Paldstina  oder  kUtorisch-geographiache  Besckreibung 
des  judiachen  Landea  zur  Zeit  Jeau  (1816) ;  LtUhera 
Ld>en  und  Wirken  (1818);  Kleine  theologiache 
Sckriften  (Schleusingen,  1841);  and  Die  guie  Sache 
des  ProteHantiamua   (Leipsic,    1842). 

(G.  FRANKf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  B.  Hain,  Neue  Nekroloo  der  DeuUchen, 
xxvi  1  (1848),  451;  G.  Frank,  Geaehichte  der  proleatanti- 
9chen  Theotogie,  iii.  368,  Leipsio,  1875;  ADB,  xzx.  92. 

ROELL,  rOl,  HERMANN  ALEXANDER:  Dutch 
Reformed;  b.  at  Dolbergh,  Westphalia,  1653; 
d.  at  Amsterdam  July  12,  1718.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Hamm  (1669-70),  Utrecht  (1670-71), 
and  Groningen  (1671-72),  but  he  was  forced  by  the 
aiege  to  leave  the  latter  city,  and  remained  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  until  1674,  when  he  resumed 
his  studies  at  Hamm  (1674-75),  completing  them 
at  Utrecht.  He  then  lived  for  a  time  at  Leyden, 
after  which  he  was  chaplain  of  the  Princess  Pala- 
tine Elizabeth  (1679-80)  and  of  Albertina  Agnes, 
widow  of  William  Frederick,  stadtholder  of  Fries- 
land  (1680-82).  For  four  years  he  was  pastor  at 
De venter,  but  in  1686  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology  at  Franeker,  where  he  remained  until  1704, 
when  he  accepted  a  similar  appointment  at  Utrecht. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  resided  in  Amsterdam. 
Roell  belonged  to  the  school  of  Cocceius  and  Des- 
cartes, and  as  a  rigid  critic,  holding  that  reason 
could  not  be  in  conflict  with  revelation,  he  sought 
to  harmonize  the  two,  maintaining  that  revelation 
had  been  given  to  supplement  the  inadequacy  of 
reason.  W^orking  along  the  lines  of  his  inaugiu*al 
address  at  Franeker,  De  rdigione  naturali  (Franeker, 
1686),  RofiU  became  the  object  of  severe  criticism, 
particularly  from  the  rigidly  Calvinistic  Ulrich 
Huber,  professor  of  jurisprudence.  Before  the  con- 
troversy was  ended  by  the  command  of  the  estates 
of  Friesland,  RoSU,  who  was  supported  by  his 
Franeker  colleagues  J.  van  der  Waeyen  and  R.  ab 
Andala,  had  written,  in  reply  to  the  critiques  of 
Huber,  his  Kort  andenoek  over  de  twaalf  ateUingen 
van  Ulr,  Hvber  (Franeker,  1687)  and  VindicicB 
examinia  brevia  duodecim  poaiHonum  Ulr,  Huberi 
(1687).  Meanwhile  his  deference  to  the  importance 
of  reason  and  his  non-Calvinistic  views  on  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  Son  had  aroused  suspicion.  He 
taught  that  "generation''  here  implied  merely  that 
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the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  possessed  the  same 
nature  and  essence  as  the  first,  coexisting  with  the 
Father  from  eternity,  appearing  in  the  flesh,  and 
revealing  the  glory  of  the  Father  in  his  works.  The 
terms  "Father"  and  "Son,"  moreover,  connoted 
simply  an  extremely  close  association  of  the  two, 
the  relation  between  the  di\dne  sender  and  the  divine 
envoy.  He  also  taught  that  the  earthly  death  of  the 
righteous  satisfies  divine  justice  and  is  sufiBcient  to 
obtain  forgiveness;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was 
suspected  of  entertaining  heretical  views  on  the  eter- 
nity of  the  divine  decree  and  the  divine  obligation  to 
punish  sin,  as  well  as  on  satisfaction,  justification^ 
and  other  doctrines. 

These  views  were  assailed  by  Ro6ll*s  colleague,  C. 
Vitringa,  in  1689,  whereupon  Ro^Il  defended  a  series 
of  Theaea  theologicce  de  generatione  Filii  et  morte 
fidelium  (Franeker,  1689),  following  this  up  with 
the  publication  of  his  own  two  dissertations  De 
generatione  FUii  (1689)  in  answer  to  the  strictures 
of  Vitringa.  The  controversy  was  finally  ended  in 
1691  and  Ro^ll,  to  prevent  any  further  misunder- 
standing, wrote  the  Kort  en  eenvoudig  berigt  van 
het  verachU  over  de  geboorte  dea  Soona  (Amsterdam, 
1691),  while  the  senate  forbade  all  professors,  pas- 
tors, and  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  occupy  themselves 
longer  with  the  matter.  Despite  all  this,  the  Synod 
of  South  Holland  condemned  the  teachings  of 
Ro^ll  in  1691,  similar  courses  being  pursued  by  the 
S3mods  of  North  Holland,  Utrecht,  and  Groningen. 
Even  with  Ro^il's  death  bitterness  against  him  did 
not  disappear,  for  imtil  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  some  synods  issued  an  annual  warning 
against  his  doctrines.  At  the  same  time,  though 
condemned  by  his  church,  Ro€ll  enjoyed  the  support 
of  the  civil  authorities,  and,  thanks  to  his  gentle 
disposition,  had  an  honorable  career  as  a  teacher. 
Among  his  works  not  already  mentioned,  special 
allusion  may  be  made  to  his  De  theologice  et  theologicB 
aupranaiuralia  prcB  naturali  prceatantia  (Utrecht, 
1704);  Commentariua  in  epiatolam  ad  Epheaioa  (2 
parts,  1715-31);  and  Explicatio  caihecheaeoa  Heidel- 
bergenaia  (1728),  as  well  as  to  his  editions  of  the 
writings  of  A.  Gulichius,  A.  Rouze,  and  T.  Nemethi. 

(S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 

Bibuoorapht:  A  Vtia  is  in  Bibliotheca  Bremeneia,  Claas 
II.,  pp.  707-723,  Bremen,  1760-66;  the  Judicium  eccle- 
aiasticum  was  published  at  Leyden,  1723;  B.  QIasius, 
Gododeerd  Nededand,  iii.  189-197,  Bois-le-Duc,  1851- 
1856;  W.  B.  S.  Boelos,  Friedanda  Hoogeechool  en  hel 
Rijka  AthencBum  ie  Franeker^  ii.  309-318,  Leeuwarden, 
1889. 

ROERDAM,  rOr'dOm,  THOMAS  SKAT:  Danish 
bishop;  b.  at  Laastrup  (15  m.  n.  of  Viborg)  Feb.  11, 
1832;  d.  at  Copenhagen  Sept.  25,  1909.  Having 
acquired  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1848,  he  continued 
study  under  his  father  and  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen  (candidate  in  theology,  1855),  speciali- 
zing in  the  Semitic  languages;  as  a  residt  he  pub- 
lished Paul  of  Telia's  Judges  and  Ruth  in  the  Syriac 
from  the  Septuagint  (Libri  Judicum  et  Ruth  aecun- 
dum  veraionem  Syriaco-HexapLarem,  Copenhagen, 
185^-61),  with  Greek  translation,  notes,  and  disser- 
tation. During  1858-69  he  resided  in  Copenhagen, 
studying  and  teaching,  in  1866  publishing  Hiatoriak 
Oplyaning  om  den  hellige  Skriftf  and  in  1868  Den 
kriatelige  Lwre  frematiUet  i  Sammenhceng.    He  was 
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minister  in  Sdnderup  and  Nordrup  (1869-73),  in 
Rdnnebcek  and  Olstrup  (1873-80),  at  Helligaands- 
kirken  in  Copenhagen  (1880-86);  provost  at  Hoi- 
men  (1865-05);  and  in  1895  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Zeialand,  being  primus  inter  pares  among  the 
Danish  bishops,  and  having  after  1900  the  title  of 
Ordensbiskop.  As  a  preacher  his  influence  was 
wide,  especially  among  the  younger  clergy,  and  his 
sermons  are  widely  read.  As  bishop  he  worked 
indefatigably  for  the  building  of  churches,  did  much 
for  the  hymnal,  and  also  influenced  legal  provisions 
for  Denmark.  He  translated  the  New  Testament, 
with  explanatory  notes  (1887-1892). 

John  O.  Evjen. 

ROEUBLI,  WILHELM.    See  Reublin. 

ROGATION  DAYS:  Days  appointed  for  public 
supplication  to  God  for  a  blessing  on  the  fruits  of  the 
euth  and  other  benefits.  Such  special  supplications, 
known  as  liUmice  rogaiiones,  are  foimd  in  the  Church 
at  an  early  period  (Sosomen,  Hist,  ecd,,  viii.  8). 
Processions  with  litanies  of  two  kinds  took  place,  the 
regular  on  St.  Mark's  Day  (April  25)  and  in  the 
week  before  Ascension  Day,  and  others  on  special 
occasions  for  extraordinary  needs.  Sidonius  de- 
scribes the  solemnities  as  consisting  of  fasting, 
preaching,  singing,  and  weeping.  In  the  Prankish 
kingdom  the  rogations  before  Ascension  Day  were 
made  of  universal  obligation  by  the  first  Synod  of 
Orleans  (511);  in  Spain  there  were  peculiar  observ- 
ances (second  Synod  of  Braga,  563,  can.  xvi.,  cf. 
Hefele,  ConciLiengeschichie,  iii.  17-18,  Eng.  transL, 
iv.  383-384,  Pr.  transl.,  iiL  1,  p.  178;  fifth  of 
Toledo,  can.  i.,  cf.  Hefele,  ut  sup.,  iii.  88,  Eng. 
transl.,  iv.  459,  Pr.  transl.,  iii.  1,  pp.  277-278; 
sixth,  can.  ii.,  Hefele,  ut  sup.,  iii.  90  [merely  re- 
affirms the  finding  of  the  fifth  gynod]).  Those  who 
took  part  in  the  St.  Mark's  Day  procession  in  Rome 
were  divided,  according  to  the  pattern  set  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  into  seven  classes,  clergy,  lay- 
men, monks,  virgins,  married  women,  widows,  the 
poor,  and  children,  and  from  this  arose  the  ''  seven- 
fold litany."  The  seventeenth  Council  of  Toledo, 
694  (can.  vi.),  decreed  monthly  rogations  for  the 
Visigothic  kingdom,  and  the  same  were  ordered  by 
the  Lateran  Council  under  Innocent  III.  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  the  ancient  "week  ofjprayer" 
before  Pentecost  has  been  retained  in  a  number  of 
places,  sometimes  with  the  processions,  as  in  Pom- 
erania  and  Brandenburg.  Even  to-day  solemn  pro- 
cessions are  made  through  the  fields  for  a  blessing 
on  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  the  month  of  May  or  at 
other  times,  on  which  occasions  the  ancient  solemn 
litanies  (the  LUania  communis)  in  responsive  form 
are  usually  used.  [In  the  Anglican  communion  the 
.Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  before  Ascension 
Day  are  counted  as  fast-days,  '*  on  which  the  Church 
requires  such  a  measm^  oi  abstinence  as  is  more 
especially  suited  to  extraordinary  acts  and  exercises 
of  devotion."]  M.  Herold. 

BiBUOGRAPHTt  Bincham.  Orioinea,  Xttl.,  i.  10.  XXI.,  ii. 
8;  A.  J.  Binterim.  DenkwHrdiokeiien.  iv.  656  sqq..  Mains, 
1827;  J.  C.  W.  Augusti.  DenkwikrdiokeiUn,  x.  7-72.  Leip- 
flic.  1829;  T.  F.  D.  Kliefoth.  IMuroiMhe  Abhandlunoen, 
vi.  166.  8  vols..  2d  ed..  Schwerin.  1868-09;  F.  Procter 
and  W.  H.  Fiere.  New  Hid.  of  the  Beok  of  Common  Prmier% 


passim.  London.  1905;  J.  H.  Blunt,  Annotated  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  pp.  221-222.  290-298,  New  York,  1908; 
KL,  ii.  894^897. 

ROGERS,  HENRY:  Essayist  and  apologist;  b. 
at  St.  Albans  (19  m.  n.n.w.  of  London)  Oct.  18, 1806; 
d.  at  Pennal  Tower,  Machynlleth  (53  m.  n.e.  of  Car- 
digan), North  Wales,  Aug.  20,  1877.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Highbury  College,  182&-29;  was  Independ- 
ent minister  at  Poole,  Dorset,  1829-32;  lecturer 
on  rhetoric  and  logic  at  Highbury  College,  1832-36; 
professor  of  the  English  language  and  literature, 
University  College,  London,  1836-39;  of  English 
literature  and  language,  mathematics,  and  mental 
philosophy.  Spring  Hill  College,  Birmingham,  1839- 
1858;  and  principal  of  the  Independent  College, 
Manchester,  from  1858  imtil  a  few  years  before  his 
death.  An  incurable  throat  trouble  compelled  him 
to  abandon  preaching  so  that  he  devoted  himself  to 
literary  pursuits.  From  1839  to  1859  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Edinburgh  Review^  in  the  columns 
of  which  he  published  much  of  his  best  work.  He 
particularly  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition 
to  the  Tractarian  movement.  His  reputation  mainly 
rests  upon  his  Edipse  ofFaith^  or  a  Visit  to  a  religious 
Sceptic  (London,  1852)  and  Defence  (1854).  His  other 
writings  embrace.  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  (prefaced  to  Edwards's  Works, 
1834);  Life  of  John  Howe  (1836);  Essays  from 
the  Edinburgh  Review  (3  vols.,  1850-55);  Essay 
on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Thomas  Fuller  (1856); 
Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  R,  E.  H.  Grey- 
son,  the  name  Greyson  being  an  anagram  for  Rogers 
(2  vols.,  1857) ;  and  The  Superhuman  Origin  of  the 
Bible  inferred  from  itself ,  Congregational  Lectures 
(1873). 

Bibuographt:  A  Memoir  by  R.  W.  Dale  prefaces  the  8th 
ed.  of  The  Superhtanan  Orioin  of  the  Bible,  1893;  Conffrega- 
tional  Year  Book,  1878,  p.  347;   DNB,  xlix.  121-123. 

ROGERS,  JOHN:   1.  English  Protestant  martyr; 
b.  at  Deritend  in  the  parish  of  Aston  (2  m.  n.  of  Birm- 
ingham) about  1500;  burned  at  Smithfield,  London, 
Feb.  4,  1555.     He  was  graduated   at  Cambridge 
(B.A.,    1526);    received   an   invitation   to   Christ 
Church,  Oxford;    about  1534  became  chaplain  to 
the  Merchant  Adventurers  at  Antwerp,  and  there 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Tyndale  and  became  a 
Protestant.    In  1537  he  issued  (probably  at  Witten- 
berg), under  the  pseudonym  of   ''Thomas   Mat- 
thewe,''  a  skilful  combination  of  the  Bible  transla- 
tion of  Tyndale  and  Coverdale  with  preface  and 
notes,  which  has  since  been  known  as  Matthew's 
Bible.    (See  Bible  Versions,  B,  IV.,  §  4.)    He  re- 
moved to  Wittenberg,  where  he  was  pastor  until  the 
accession  of  Edward  VI.,  when  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land (1548).    He  was  in  1550  provided  by  Bishop 
Ridley  with  settlements  in  London,  and  in  1551 
made  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.    On  the  succession 
of  Queen  Mary  (1553)  he  was  arrested  for  his  vigor- 
ous denunciation  of  Romanism,  and  after  months  of 
imprisonment  was  burnt — ^the  first  Marian  martyr. 
Bibuoorapht:   J.  L.  Chester.  John  Rogera,  the  Compiler  of 
the  First  Authorized  English  Bible,  London.  1861;   C.  An- 
denon.  Annate  of  the  English  Bible,  ed.  Hugh  Anderaon. 
pp.  268.  294.  295.  429-438.  ib.  1862;  J.  I.  Mombert,  Hand- 
Book  to  the  English  Versions  of  the  Bible,  pp.  176  sqq..  New 
York.  1883;  H.  W.  Hoare.  Evolution  of  the  English  Bible, 
pp.  180-183.  ib.  1902;   I.  M.  Price.  Ancestry  of  our  Eng- 
lith  Bibte,  pp.  260-263,  262,  Philadelphia,  1907. 
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2.  EngliBh  Fifth-monarchy  man;  b.  at  Messing 
(43  m.  n.e.  of  London)  in  1627;  d.  probably  in  Lon- 
don in  1665.  His  father  Nehemisih  was  a  devout 
Anglican  minister,  loyal  to  Charles  I.  and  Arch- 
bishop Laud.  Religiously  awakened  when  ten  years 
of  age  by  the  terrific  preaching  of  the  Puritan  Will- 
iam Fenner  and  later  by  Stephen  Marshall,  one  of 
the  Presbyterian  preachers  to  the  Long  Parliament, 
and  by  the  reading  of  H.  Drexelius'  ConsideraHons 
upon  Eternity  (in  Latin,  Cologne,  1631),  his  reason 
was  dethroned  so  that  he  had  to  be  tied  hand  and 
foot  in  bed  where  his  continuous  cry  was,  ^*  I  am 
damned!  I  am  damned!  I  am  sure  I  can  not  be 
saved!  It  is  impossible!  Oh,  hell!  hell!  fire  about 
me  1  The  devils  are  at  me !  "  As  dreams  of  torment 
drove  him  mad,  so  a  dream  of  heavenly  mercy  and 
comfort  restored  his  reason.  After  he  had  associa- 
ted himself  with  the  Roundheads  (1642),  his  father 
cast  him  off  in  the  midst  of  winter.  He  made  his 
way  by  begging  to  Cambridge,  where  he  had  studied 
for  awhile  before,  hoping  to  support  himself  by 
labor  or  to  secure  a  scholarship.  Failing  in  this  he 
came  near  starving,  subsisting  for  some  time  on 
refuse,  and  even  eating  leather,  feathers,  and  grass. 
He  was  sorely  tempted  to  eat  his  own  flesh  and  to 
conmiit  suicide.  Just  in  the  nick  of  time  a  position 
as  tutor  in  a  gentleman's  family  was  offered  him 
(1643).  Soon  afterward  he  felt  called  to  preach 
and  realized  that  he  possessed  the  necessary  gifts 
and  graces  in  multiplied  abundance.  He  was  or- 
dained as  a  Presbyterian  minister  (1647  or  1648) 
and  became  rector  of  Burleigh.  In  less  than  a  year 
he  renounced  Presbyterianism  and  became  Inde- 
pendent lecturer  at  St.  Thomas  Apostle's  in  London. 
In  1650  he  was  chosen  by  parliament  one  of  six 
ministers  to  preach  in  Dublin  at  a  salary  of  £200 
a  year.  Christ  Church  cathedral  was  assigned  to 
him  and  Governor  Hewson  was  a  member  of  his 
congregation.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  join  with 
Hewson  in  military  service  when  there  was  need. 
His  ministerial  work  was  seriously  distiu'bed  by 
Thomas  Patient,  also  a  parliamentary  preacher, 
w^ho  convinced  many  of  Rogers'  parishioners  of  the 
unscripturalness  of  infant  baptism  and  the  duty  of 
believers'  baptism.  Rogers'  defense  of  infant  bap- 
tism alienated  half  of  his  constituents  and  his  ad- 
vocacy of  toleration  and  the  rights  of  women  the 
other  half.  His  position  having  thus  become  un- 
tenable he  returned  to  London  after  six  months  in 
Dublin  and  resumed  his  lectureship.  In  his  BeUir 
9hemish:  EpMe  to  the  Ckurchee  (London,  1653)  he 
gives  a  highly  colored  account  of  the  annoyances 
and  persecutions  that  he  suffered  in  Dublin  and  re- 
veals much  of  the  spirit  of  his  ministry.  He  also 
polemises  sharply  against  the  Presbyterian  clergy, 
whom  he  compares  with  Romanist  priests  in  point 
of  bigotry  and  intolerance.  In  his  ^oj/rir;  orDomee- 
day  Drawing  Nigh,  toith  Thunder  and  Lightning  to 
Lawyers  (1654),  he  denounces  the  lawyers  as  the 
archenemies  of  true  Christianity  and  sets  forth  his 
views  reelecting  the  approaching  end  of  the  Fourth 
Monarchy  with  its  laws  and  lawyers  and  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  "  with  those  godly 
laws,  officers,  and  ordinances  that  belong  to  the 
legislative  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  The  Sagrir 
contains  a  letter  **  to  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lord 


General  Cromwell,  the  People's  Victorious  Champion 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland."  He  seeks  to 
convince  Cromwell  that  he  has  been  chosen  by  the 
Lord  to  lead  the  hosts  of  the  redeemed  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  persecutors  of  the 
continent,  **  to  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor  and  to 
deliver  the  poor  and  needy."  In  the  "  Epistle  to 
the  Reader  "  he  declares  himself  the  champion  of 
Christ  against  Antichrist  and  polemizes  fiercely 
against  the  tithing-law  and  any  connection  of  Church 
and  State.  He  claims  recently  to  have  been  treated 
contemptuously  and  violently  by  a  committee  of 
parliament  while  presenting  his  objections  to  tithing 
and  State-Churchism.  He  predicts  that  the  Fifth 
Monarchy,  **  where  Christ  and  his  saints  shall  rule 
the  world,"  will  begin  in  1656.  "As  in  Noah's  flood, 
after  the  doors  were  shut  up  there  was  no  mercy, 
though  they  came  wading  middle-deep,  so  let  this 
be  an  alarum  to  all  men  to  make  haste  while  the 
door  of  the  ark  is  open.  In  a  few  years  they  will 
find  it  shut,  and  then  though  they  wade  through 
and  through  much  danger,  whether  Parliament 
men,  Army  men.  Merchant  men.  Clergy  men,  Law- 
yers, or  others,  they  may  find  it  too  late."  His  de- 
mand was  that  Cromwell  first  of  all  lead  an  English 
army  into  France  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Boiubon 
dynasty  and  the  relief  of  the  persecuted  Huguenots. 
Germany  and  Austria  were  to  be  conquered  by  the 
English  with  the  help  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  per- 
secuted in  those  countries.  Last  of  all  Rome  should 
be  taken  and  the  hierarchy  destroyed.  He  assures 
the  English  army  and  statesmen  that  *'  if  they  will 
not  take  their  work  abroad  they  shall  have  it  at 
home,  as  sure  as  God  lives  and  is  righteous.  For 
when  the  kingdom  of  Christ  comes  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  bounds,  or  limits,  or  rivers,  or  seas,  that 
shall  cap  up  or  confine  the  fervent  zeal  and  flaming 
affections  of  an  Army,  Representative,  or  People 
spirited  for  the  work  of  Christ."  His  exhortations 
are  based  upon  the  most  sanguinary  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocalypse.  The  forci- 
ble dissolution  of  the  Barebones  Parliament  by 
Cromwell  (Dec.,  1653)  because  of  its  abolition  of 
tithes  and  of  the  court  of  chancery  and  other  rad- 
ical measures  infuriated  the  Fifth-monarchy  men, 
one  of  whose  leaders.  Major-general  Harrison,  was 
highly  influential  in  this  legislation.  Harrison, 
Rich,  and  Carew,  lay  members  of  the  party,  were 
imprisoned  or  sent  into  involimtary  retirement. 
Rogers,  Feak,  Vavasor  Powell,  and  Simpson,  Fifth- 
monarchy  preachers,  violently  denoimced  Crom- 
well and  his  supporters  and  were  one  by  one  on 
various  pretexts  imprisoned,  Rogers  at  Lambeth 
in  July,  1654.  In  February  preceding  he  had  pub- 
lished his  Fifth  Epistle  to  Cromujell,  entitled  Mene, 
Tekelj  Perez:  or  a  Little  Appearance  of  the  H ami- 
writing  .  .  .  against  the  Powers  and  Apostles  of  the 
Times,  While  in  prison  at  Lambeth  Rogers  pub- 
lished Morning  Beams:  or  the  Vision  of  the  Prison 
Pathmos  (1654).  This  writing  throws  much  light 
on  the  spirit  of  the  Fifth-monarchy  movement.  An 
interview  with  Cromwell  Feb.  6,  1655,  resulted  in 
no  better  understanding.  Two  months  later  he 
was  removed  to  Windsor  Castle.  His  sufferings  at 
Windsor  he  recorded  in  Jagar  Sahadutha:  An  Oiled 
PiUar,    Released  in  Jan.,  1657,  he  returned  to  Lon- 
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doD  ami  aoon  became  involved  in  a  Fifth-monarchy 
conspirucy  against  Crotnwelt's  government  and  was 
Bent  with  Harrison  and  others  to  the  Tower.  Crom- 
well died  the  following  September  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Richard.  Rogers  and  other  Fifth-mon- 
archy men  cooperated  with  Sir  Henry  Vane  for  the 
■overthrow  of  Richard  Cromwell  and  enjoyed  great 
favor  under  the  restored  Long  Parliament.  At  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  (1660)  Rogers 
retired  to  Holland  and  studied  medicine  at  Leyden 
and  Utrecht,  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  M.D.  in 
the  University  of  Utrecht  Oct.  17,  1662.  Return- 
ing to  England  soon  aft«rwurd  be  practised  mcdicino 
at  Bcrmondsey  and  was  admitted  ad  eundem  gra- 
dum  at  Oxford  June  13,  1664.  He  published  med- 
ical theses  in  1662  and  1664,  in  connection  with  the 
receiving  of  his  degree.  He  seems  to  have  taken  no 
further  interest  in  religious  questions  after  he  be- 
came interested  in  medicine.  He  is  lost  sight  of  after 
1665  and  probably  died  of  the  plague  that  prevailed 
in  London  and  its  suburbs  that  year.  See  Fipth- 
MoNutcmr  Men.  A.  H.  Nbwuan. 

BiBLiDORAPflT:  E.  Rogen,  Some  Account  of  thg  Lt/e  onJ  Dpin- 
ioiis  of  a  Fiflh-MonarckwMan.  Chitfly  txtnutcd  from  the 
Whlinot  of  John  Ranert.  PreacKcr,  London,  iaa7.  J.  L. 
ChesUr,  Tfic  Lifr  of  John  Rogrr,,  Ihe  Compiler  of  llu  ftrti 
A  ulhnnied  GnoIi'A  Bitlt.  ib.,  ISSt  (oontajru  iketch  of  the 
Firth-mDniuchy  man.  wbo  sccording  lo  family  tnditirin 
wuaileacendutDr  Ihem&rtyr);  DNB.xlii.  130-132. 

ROGERS,  ROBERT  WILLIAM:  Methodist  Ept»- 
copal,  orientalist;  b.  at  Philadelphia  Feb.  14,  1864. 
He  studied  at  the  high  school  of  his  native  city,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  (1882-84),  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  Baltimore  (graduated,  1887), 
where  he  took  post-graduate  courses,  the  University 
of  Leipsic  (Ph.D.,  1895),  and  Haverford  College,  Pa. 
(Ph.D.,  1890);  was  instructor  in  Hebrew  in  Haver- 
ford College,  1890;  professor  of  English  Bible  and 
Semitic  History,  Dickinson  College,  Pa.,  1890-02; 
and  has  been  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old-Testa- 
ment exegesis  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary  since 
1893,  also  non-resident  lecturer  at  the  Woman's 
College,  Baltimore,  1896-1900.  In  the  interest  of 
oriental  studies  he  attended  the  congresses  of  orien- 
talists at  London  in  1892,  where  he  was  honorary 
secretary,  Geneva  in  1894.  Paris  in  1897,  Hamburg 
in  1902,  and  Copenhagen  in  1908.  He  has  prepared 
Tim  Texts  of  Etarhaddon  (Cambridge,  Eng.,  1889); 
Caialague  of  ManuscripU,  chiefly  Oriental  (1890); 
/jl«Tip/i(Wi*o/SeniifU7Aert6  (London,  1893);  Outlines 
of  the  History  of  Early  Babylonia  (I^eipsic,  1895}; 
History  of  Bidtyionia  and  Assyria  (2  vols.,  New  York, 
1900);  and  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Aityria, 
t*pecbdty  in  its  Relation  to  Israel  (1909). 

ROGGB,  rog'e,  BERNARD  FRIEDRICH  WIL- 
HELH;  German  Protestant:  b.  at  Groestini  (a 
village  near  Liegnitz,  40  m.  w.n.w.  of  Breslau), 
Silesia,  Oct.  22,  1831.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Halle  and  Bonn,  after  which  he  was  a 
teacher  in  b  high  school  for  girls  at  Ckiblens  and  a 
vicar  in  VoUenden  in  1854-56,  a  pastor  at  Stollberg 
near  Aachen  in  1856-59,  and  a  divisional  pastor  at 
CobleM  in  185fr-62.  Since  1862  he  has  been  court 
chaplain  at  Potsdam,  sorving  aMo  as  army  chaplain 
in  the  campaigns  of  1S6C  and  1870-71.  In  theology 
he  belongs  to  the  mediating  school  of  Lutheranism. 


Among  his  numerous  writings,  special  mention  may 
be  made  of  his  Die  evoTigdischeji  Geintlichen  im 
Fddiug  von  1866  (Berlin,  1867;  Eng.  transl..  The 
Chaplain  in  the  Field  of  War.  London,  1870);  Die 
evangdischen  Fdd-  und  LaxoTelhgeitUichen  der  kSnig- 
liehen  preusiiachen  Armee  im  Fcldsuge  von  1870-71 
(1872);  GoU  vmr  mit  uns.  Fredigten  und  Reden  im 
Feldzugfvon  1870-71  (1872);  Lutherbuchldn  (Leip- 
sic. 1883);  Feldmarech/dl  Prinz  Friedrich  Carl 
(Berlin,  1885);  KatserbUcMein  zur  Brinnerung  an 
DejUschlands  Hddenkaiaer  WHMm  I.  (1888) ;  Fried- 
rick  III.,  deutacker  KaigCT- (1888);  Kaiser  WUhelm 
der  Siegreiehe  (Bielefeld.  1889);  AUezeit  im  Herm 
(collected  hymns  and  poems;  Leipaic,  1890:  newcil., 
I9!)9);  Christliche  CharakterbUder  aus  dem  House 
HohemoUem  (Hanover,  1890);  Vom  KvrhiU  nir 
A'awCTfa-OTic  (2  vols.,  1891-92);  GeneralfeldmarschaR 
Graf  Mdtke  (Wittenberg,  1891);  T)ieodoT  Kdmer 
(1891);  i'/flrinn-WtCTi  (Leipsic.  1893);  Fural  Bismark 
(Hanover,  1895);  SedanbilcUein  (Dresden,  189o); 
Bei  der  Garde,  Erinnerungen  aue  dem  Feldzuge 
1870-71  (Hanover,  1895),  Aus  sieben  Jakrtehnltn 
(autobiography;  2  vols.,  Hanover,  1895-99);  Fine 
Osierreiie  nach  Jerusalem  (1896);  lUuetrierte  Ge- 
schichle  der  Reformation  in  DetdnMand  (Leipsic, 
1899);  Jokann  Friedrich  der  Grossmutige  {Halle, 
1902);  GeneraifddnmTschall  Roon  (Hanover,  1903); 
and  Unser  Kaiaerpaar  (Goslar,  1906);  BUdersaal 
der  ehrisUichen  Welt  (1907  qq.);  Religiose  CharaJt- 
tere  au»  dem  19,  Jahrhundert  (1908);  and  Das 
Bvangelium  in  der  Verfolgung.  Bilder  aus  den 
ZeUen  der  Oegenreformotion  (Cologne,  1910). 

ROHAD,  rO"an',  HEITRI,  DUC  DE:  Huguenot 
leader;  b.  at  the  chAleau  of  Blain  (33  m.  n.w.  of 
Nantes)  Aug.  21,  1579;  d.  on  the  battlefield  of 
Rheinfelden  (10  m.  e.  of  Basel)  Peb.  28.  1638.  He 
belonged  to  a  famous  Breton  family  which  espoused 
Protestantism  in  the  sixteenth  century,  of  which  he 
and  his  brother  Benjamin,  prince  of  Soubise,  were 
the  most  celebrated  members.  Each  owed  his  abili- 
ties to  his  mother,  Catherine  de  Parthenay,  who 
educated  them.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  under  Henry 
IV.  Henri  fought  against  the  Spaniards  and  was 
prcsentat  the  siege  of  Amiens  (1597).  In  the  yearn 
following  he  traveled  through  Italy,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, England,  and  Scotland.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  Sully,  the  great  minister  of  Henry  IV.  When  the 
troubles  of  the  Huguenots  (q.v.)  broke  out  early  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  Rohan  became  their 
leader.  He  commanded  their  forces  in  Upper  Lan- 
guedoc  and  Upper  Guienne,  and  checkmated  Mar- 
shal Luynes  at  Montauban.  As  a  result  of  the  peace 
of  Oct.  9,  1623,  in  which  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (q.v.) 
was  confirmed,  Rohan  was  mode  a  marshal  of  France 
and  invested  with  the  governments  of  NImea  and 
Ue6s,  with  a  compensation  of  800,000  livree  for  the 
loss  of  the  government  of  Poltou  and  St.  Jean 
d'Angily.  Thispeace  was  merely  a  truce,  and  in  1627 
the  Huguenots,  rebelling  anew,  made  their  lost  stand 
at  La  Rochelle,  in  the  defense  of  which  Rohan  and 
his  brother  took  part  (see  Rochelle).  With  the  fall 
of  the  Huguenot  power  in  France  Henri  retired  to 
Italy,  where  he  wrote  his  celebrated  Le  patfaiet 
Capitoine(]636:  Eng.  transl.,  TlieCompUle  Captain. 
L<uidon,  1640).    But  Richelieu  was  loath  to  lose  his 
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abilities,  and  in  1633  he  took  part  in  the  war  in  the 
Valteline  (see  Kicheueu).  He  was  also  made  com- 
mander of  the  Swiss  mercenaries  in  France,  but  the 
cardinal,  growing  suspicious  of  his  influence  with  the 
Protestants,  sent  him  into  exUe,  and  he  retired  to 
Baden.  Again  he  returned  to  France  and  for  a 
time  fought  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  Alpine 
passes,  but  soon  feU  out  with  the  cardinal  and 
offered  his  sword  to  Bernard  of  Saxe- Weimar,  the 
greatest  Protestant  leader  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
(q.v.)  after  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  He 
fell  in  the  first  engagement  (at  Rheinfelden)  in 
which  he  took  part.  Among  other  works  he  wrote 
Mimoirea  star  lea  choaea  adveniiea  en  France  depuia 
la  mart  de  Henri  IV  juaqu*h  la  paix  de  Juinf  1629 
(Paris  1630;  8th  ed.,  2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1756; 
Eng.  transl.,  London,  1660) ;  and  Mimoirea  et  lettrea 
8wr  la  guerre  de  la  VaiUbdiney  ed.  Zurlauben  (3  vols., 
Cieneva,  1758).        James  We8tfax.l  Thompson. 

Bibuoorapbt:  Fauvelet  du  Tor,  Hitl.  de  Henry  D%ie  de 
Rohan^  Paria,  1667;  A.  Lausel,  in  Revxte  dee  deiuc  mondee^ 
1879;  idem,  Henry  de  Rohan,  eon  rdle  politique  et  mUitaire 
eoua  Louie  XIII.,  ib.  1889;  M.  O.  Schybeigson,  Le  Due  de 
Rohan  et  la  chute  du  parti  proteatant  en  France,  ib.  1880; 
H.  de  La  Garde,  Le  Due  de  Rohan  et  lee  proteetante  aoue 
Louie  XIII.,  ib.  1884;  J.  BQhrinc,  Venedio,  Guetaf  Adolf , 
und  Rohan,  Halle,  1885;  F.  Ouillermet,  Rohan  et  lee  Oene- 
voie,  Paris,  1891;  J.  de  Bouffard-Madiane,  Mimoiree  eur 
lee  ffuerree  civQee  du  due  de  Rohan,  1610-t9,  ed.  C.  Pradel, 
ib.  1889;  F.  Pieth.  Die  FeldeUge  dee  Hertoge  Rohan  in 
VdUin  und  in  Ora^Hnden,  Bern,  1905;  Liohtenberger, 
ESR,  zi.  255-257. 

ROHRy  rSr,  IGNATZ:  German  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  Hochmdssingen  (a  village  near  Obemdorf, 
43  m.  S.W.  of  Stuttgart)  June  29, 1866.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  TQbingen  (Ph.D.,  1894; 
D.D.,  1899),  where  he  was  a  lecturer  on  philosophy 
from  1894  to  1899  and  on  dogmatics  from  1899  to 
1903.  In  1903  he  was  appointed  professor  of  New- 
Testament  exegesis  at  the  University  of  Breslau, 
where  he  remained  until  1906,  when  he  went  in  a 
similar  capacity  to  Strasburg.  He  assists  in  editing 
Btbiiache  Zeitfragen  (MOnster,  1908  sqq.);  and  has 
written  Paulua  und  die  Oemeinde  von  Corinth  auf 
Omnd  der  beiden  Corintherbriefe  (Freibuig,  1899); 
Der  Vemichiungakampf  gegen  daa  bibliache  Ckria- 
iuMld  (Monster,  1908);  and  Die  GlavbwardigkeU 
dea  Markuaevangdiuma  (1909). 

ROIJAARDS,  rey 'yards,  HERMAN  JOHAN: 
Dutch  Reformed;  b.  at  Utrecht  Oct.  3,  1794;  d. 
there  Jan.  2,  1854.  After  completing  his  education 
at  the  University  of  Utrecht  in  1818,  he  became 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Meerkerk,  and  in  1823  was 
appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Utrecht.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  in  1839  of  the  Arckief  voor  kerke- 
Hjke  Cfeacfdedeniaf  a  journal,  in  which  he  began  his 
history  of  the  Church  in  Holland,  by  an  account  of 
the  Reformation  in  Utrecht  (1845).  He  published 
Invoering  en  veatiging  van  het  Ckriatendom  in  Neder- 
land  (Utrecht,  1842),  which  was  supplemented  by 
Geaekiedenia  van  het  geveatigde  Ckriatendom  en  de 
ekriaidijke  kerk  in  Nederland  gedurende  de  midr- 
ddeeuwen  (2  parts,  1849-53),  which  as  a  principal 
work  is  of  permanent  value.  He  also  furthered  the 
study  of  canon  law  in  Holland,  by  his  Hedendaagach 
Kerkregt  bijde  Hervormden  in  Nederland  (2  parts, 
1834-37).  (J.  J.  Van  OofrrBRZsst.) 


ROKYCANA,  r©c"i8-a'na,  JOHN :  Bohemian  priest, 
who  was  the  central  figure  in  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  Bohemia,  1430-70;  d.  1471.  He  first  became 
prominent  in  1427,  by  denouncing,  in  a  sermon,  the 
policy  of  Sigismund  Korybut,  who  was  attempting 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  Bohemia 
and  the  pope,  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  Korybut. 
After  a  temporary  success  at  arms,  Bohemia  was  in- 
duced, from  exhaustion,  to  enter  the  negotiations 
of  the  (Douncil  of  Basel  (q.v.),  which  ended  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  compacts  by  the  Bohemians, 
Rokycana  taking  a  chief  part.  Before  the  compacts 
were  signed  (1435),  the  Bohemians  secretly  elected 
Rokycana  archbishop  of  Prague,  with  two  suffra- 
gans; but  Sigismund  did  not  recognize  him  as  arch- 
bishop without  the  consent  of  the  coimcil  of  Basel. 
The  Roman  Catholic  reaction  in  1437  obliged 
Rokycana  to  flee  from  Prague,  but  he  resimied 
his  ofl^ce  when  the  influence  of  George  of  Podiebrad 
(q.v.)  became  supreme,  in  1444. 

Bibuographt:  Monumenta  conciliorum  generalium  aceculi, 
XV.,  vol.  i.,  Vienna,  1857;  F.  Palacky,  BeitrAge  zur  Oe- 
achichte  dee  Hueaitenkrieoee,  2  vols.,  Prague,  1872-73; 
CreiKhton,  Papacy,  ii.  189,  238-246,  255  et  paasim,  iii. 
130,  iv.  35-38;  Hefele,  Conciliengeechichte,  vol.  vii. 
paasim;  and  the  literature  under  Basel,  Council  of; 
Hubs,  John,  Hussiteb;  and  Podubbrad  and  Kunstatt, 
Georgb  or. 

ROLLS.    See  Canon  of  Scbifture,  I.,  6. 

ROMAIIfE,  ro-m6n',  WILLIAM:  English  Evan- 
gelical divine;  b.  at  Hartlepool  (17  m.  s.e.  of  Dur- 
ham), England,  Sept.  25,  1714;  d.  at  London  July 
26,  1795.  He  was  educated  at  Hart  Hall  and  Christ 
diurch,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1734;  M.A.,  1737);  was 
ordained  deacon,  1736,  and  priest,  1738;  and  was 
curate  for  many  years  at  Baustead,  Surrey,  and 
Horton,  Middlesex.  While  yet  a  deacon  he  made  an 
attack  upon  William  Warburton's  Divine  Legation, 
pursuing  the  subject  in  his  first  two  sermons  at  the 
University  of  Oxford  (1739, 1741).  To  critical  study 
he  made  the  contribution  of  a  Hebrew  Concord- 
ance, 1747-48,  being  an  edition  of  that  of  Marius 
de  CJalasso.  Drawn  into  the  Evangelical  revival,  he 
first  adhered  to  John  Wesley,  but  in  1755  passed  to 
the  side  of  George  Whitefield;  and  remained  the 
ablest  exponent  among  the  Evangelicals  of  the 
highest  Calvinistic  doctrine.  He  was  appointed  to  a 
lectureship  at  the  united  parishes  of  St.  George's, 
Botolph's  Lane,  and  St.  Botolph's,  Billingsgate, 
London,  1748;  and  to  a  double  lectureship  at  St. 
Dunstan's-in-the-West,  1749,  in  addition  to  which 
he  became  morning  preacher  at  St.  George's,  Han- 
over Square.  His  extreme  Calvinism  and  radical 
manner,  though  popular  with  the  masses,  resulted 
in  turbulence;  and  he  was  limited  to  an  evening 
service  at  St.  Dunstan's  and  deprived  of  St. 
George's.  In  1756  he  became  curate  at  St.  Olave's, 
Southwark;  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  in  1759; 
and  at  Westminster  Chapel,  1761.  After  a  turbu- 
lent career,  he  obtained  the  living  at  St.  Anne's, 
Blackfriars,  and  St.  Andrew  of  the  Wardrobe  in 
1764,  where  he  continued  as  a  great  popular  at- 
traction till  his  death.  As  a  preacher  he  exercised 
great  power,  and  his  theology  and  views  on  the 
spiritual  life  are  best  contained  in  the  long-popu- 
lar works:    The  Life  of  FaUh  (London,  1764);  The 
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Walk  of  Faith  (1771);  and  The  Triumph  of  Faith 

(1795). 

Bibuooraphy:    W.  B.  C^ogan.  Life  of  W.  Romaine,  pre- 
fixed to  Romaina's  Work9,  8  vols.,  London,  1790;   C.  £. 


De  Coetlogon,  Life  of  the  Juat  Exemplified  in  the  Character 
of  ...  W.  Romaine,  ib.  1795;  T.  Haweis,  Life  of  W. 
Romaine,  ib.  1797;  J.  C.  Ryle,  Chriatian  Leaders  of  the 
Last  Century,  ib.  1868;  O.  T.  Fox,  Life  and  Doctrine  of 
Romaine,  ib.  1876;  DNB,  zliz.  175-177. 


I.  In  General. 

1.  Doctrine. 

2.  Qovemment  and  Discipline. 

3.  Worship  and  Ceremonies. 

4.  History. 

The  Foundation  (f  1). 

Qreco-Latin  Catholicism  (f  2). 

Medievid  Latin  Christendom  (f  3). 

Modem  Romanism  (f  4). 

Tridentine  and  Vatican  Romanism 
(§5). 

Pius  IX.;  Leo  XIII.;  Pius  X.  (f  6). 
n.  Uniate  Churches. 
1.  In  General. 


ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 

Basis  of  Union  (f  1). 

Acts  of  Union,  1267-1596  (f  2). 

Acts  of  Union  after  1596  (f  3). 
2.  The  Individual  Uniate  Churches. 

In    Europe;    Ruthenians,   Ruma- 
nians, Armenians  (f  1). 

In  Russia  and  Turkey  (f  2). 

In  Asia  and  Africa  (f  3). 
III.  In  America. 

Early  Work  in  Greenland  and  Ice- 
land (f  1). 

In  Brasil  (f  2). 

In  Other  Parts  of  South  America 
(13). 


Exploration  (f  4). 

The  Colonies  of  North  America 
(§6). 

Accession  by  Immigration  ({6). 

Services  to  Indians  and  Negroes 
(§7). 

Attitude  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  People  ({8). 

Charities,  Architecture,  and  Schools 
(19). 

Achievements  of  Roman  Ottholics 
(I  10). 

Administration  (f  11). 


L  In  General:  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
the  largest  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  Christen- 
dom (Greek,  Latin,  and  Protestant),  and  in  its  own 
estimation  the  only  church  founded  by  Christ  on 
earth.  Bellarmin,  one  of  its  standard  divines,  de- 
fines the  Church  as  consisting  of  all  who  (1)  profess 
the  true  faith,  (2)  partake  of  the  true  sacraments, 
and  (3)  are  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  pope  as  the 
head  of  the  Church.  The  first  mark  excludes  all 
heretics,  as  well  as  Jews,  heathen,  and  Mohamme- 
dans; the  second  excludes  the  catechumens  and 
the  excommunicated;  the  third,  the  schismatics 
(i.e.,  the  Greeks  and  Oriental  (])hristians,  who  hold 
substantially  **  the  true  faith  "  and  the  seven  sacra- 
ments, but  refuse  ooedience  to  the  pope).  The 
Protestants,  without  distinction,  are  excluded  as 
being  both  heretical  and  schismatical.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Anglican  communion  and  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Ghurch  of  the  United  States  also 
belong  in  this  category  of  heretics  by  the  decision 
of  Leo  XIII.,  in  an  Apostolical  Letter  of  Sept.  13, 
1896,  pronouncing  Anglican  orders  invalid  (Eng. 
transl.  is  given  in  The  Great  Encyclical  Letters  of 
Pope  Leo  XIII.,  New  York,  1903).  But  all  who 
hold  those  three  points  belong  to  the  church  mili- 
tant on  earth,  without  regard  to  their  moral  charac- 
ter (eiiamsi  reprobif  eceUsti  et  impU  «trU),  though 
only  the  good  members  will  be  saved.  Thus  de- 
fined, the  Church,  says  Bellarmin,  is  as  visible  and 
palpable  as  the  (quondam)  republic  of  Venice  or  the 
Igtumdam)  kingdom  of  France.  He  denies  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  visible  and  invisible  Church 
altogether.*  A  recent  Roman  Catholic  writer  on 
canon  law,  Philipp  Hergenr&ther  (Lehrbuch  des 
katholischen  Rechte,  p.  2,  Freiburg,  1905),  defines 
the  Church  as  ''  the  communion  of  those  who  are 
united  under  one  Head,  Christ,  and  his  visible  vice- 
gerent for  the  confession  of  one  faith  and  the  par- 
ticipation in  the  same  means  of  grace."  One  of  the 
fundamental  qualities  of  the  Church  is  visibility  (p. 

*De  concQiis  et  eeeUaia,  lib.  iii.  c.  2:  "Professio  verm 
fidei,  sacramentorum  commtmio,  et  svbjedio  ad  legitimum 
pastarem  Romanum  pontificem.  .  .  .  Ecdesia  eat  cattts  homi- 
num  ita  visibilis  et  palpabUis,  ut  est  eatus  popuU  Romani, 
vel  Regnum  OaUia  a%a  Respvblica  Venetorum  "  (the  tsoEt  k 
Siven  by  Mirbt,  Quelien,  pp.  274  sqq.). 


22).  The  full  name  of  the  Roman  communion  is  the 
**  Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  Church." 
It  numbers  over  two  hundred  millions  of  souls,  or 
about  one-half  of  the  entire  Christian  population  of 
the  globe.*  It  is  found  in  all  continents  and  among 
all  nations,  but  is  strongest  in  southern  countries, 
and  among  the  Latin  and  Celtic  races  in  Italy, 
Spain,  France,  Austria,  Ireland,  and  South  America. 
It  agrees  in  all  essential  doctrines  and  usages  with 
the  Greek  Church  (except  the  papacy),  but  has 
more  vitality  and  energy;  while  it  is  behind  the 
Protestant  communions  in  general  culture,  intelli- 
gence, and  freedom.  The  Roman  Church  has  a  rich 
and  most  remarkable  history,  and  still  exercises  a 
greater  power  over  the  masses  of  the  people  than 
any  other  body  of  Christians.  It  stretches  in  im- 
broken  succession  back  to  the  palmy  days  of  heathen 
Rome,  has  outlived  all  the  governments  of  Europe, 
and  is  likely  to  live  when  Macaulay's  New-Zea- 
lander,  '*  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  shall  take 
his  stand  on  a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to 
sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's." 

1.  I>octrine!  The  Roman  Catholic  system  of 
doctrine  is  contained  in  the  ecumenical  creeds  (the 
Apostles',  the  Nicene  with  the  FUioquey  and  the 
Athanasian,  qq.v.,  and  also  see  Symboucs),  in  the 
dogmatic  decisions  of  the  ecumenical  councils 
(twenty  in  number,  from  326  to  1870),  and  in  the 
ex  cathedra  deliverances  of  the  popes.  The  principal 
authorities  are  the  canons  and  decrees  of  the  Coim- 
cil  of  Trent  (see  Trent,  Council  op),  the  Profession 
of  the  Tridentine  Faith,  commonly  called  the  "  Creed 
of  Pius  IV."  (see  Tridentine  Profession  of 
Faith),  the  Roman  Catechism  (1566),  the  decree  of 
the  immaculate  conception  (1854),  and  the  Vatican 
decrees  on  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  infallibility  of 
the  pope  (1870).  A  thesaurus  of  decisions  on  all 
sorts  of  doctrinal  and  disciplinary  questions  is  af- 

*  Aocozdinc  to  the  statistioB  of  1907,  the  proportion  stood 
thus: 

Roman  Catholics 230.866,533 

Protestants 143,237,625 

Greeks 98,016.000 

The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  assigned  to  the  United 
SUtes  is  10379,950,  the  enumeration  being  of  the  total 
Catholic  constituency,  while  the  Protestant  denominations 
count  only  their  communicants. 
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forded  in  the  books  of  the  canon  law  beginning  with 
the  "  Concordance  "  of  Evatian  (c.  1150),  but  this 
has  never  been  pronounced  a  final  authority.  The 
best  sununary  of  the  leading  articles  of  the  Roman 
faith  is  contained  in  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV.,  which  is 
binding  upon  all  priests  and  pubUc  teachers,  and 
which  must  be  confessed  by  all  converts.  It  con- 
sists of  the  Nicene  Creed  and  eleven  articles.  To 
these  must  now  be  added  the  two  additional  Vatican 
dogmas  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  (q.v.),  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  InfallibiUty  of  the  Pope  (q.v.). 
The  Roman  CathoUc  system  of  doctrine  was  pre- 
pared as  to  matter  by  the  Fathers  (especially  Ire- 
Dseus,  Cyprian,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Leo  I.,  Gregory 
I.,  qq.v.),  logically  analyzed,  defined,  and  defended 
by  the  medieval  schoolmen  (Anselm,  Alexander 
Hales,  Peter  the  Lombard,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns 
Scotus,  qq.v.),  and  vindicated,  in  opposition  to 
Protestantism,  by  Bellarmin,  Bossuet,  and  Mohler 
(qq.v.),  and  completed  in  the  Vatican  dogma  of 
papal  infallibility,  which  excludes  all  possibility  of 
doctrinal  reformation.  A  question  once  settled  by 
infallible  authority  is  settled  forever,  and  can  not 
be  reopened.  But  the  same  authority  may  add  new 
dogmas,  such  as  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
wl^ch  still  remains  only  a  **  pious  opinion  "  of  a 
large  number  of  Catholics,  as  the  immaculate  con- 
ception was  before  1854. 

2.  Oovemment  and  Diaoipline:  The  Roman 
Church  has  reared  up  the  grandest  governmental 
fabric  known  in  history.  It  is  an  absolute  spiritual 
monarchy,  culminating  in  the  pope,  who  claims  to 
be  the  successor  of  Peter,  and  the  vicar  of  Christ 
and  God  on  earth,  and  hence  the  supreme  and  in- 
fallible head  of  the  Church.  The  laity  are  excluded 
from  all  participation  even  in  matters  of  temporal 
administration;  they  must  obey  the  priest;  the 
priests  must  obey  the  bishop;  and  the  bishops,  the 
pope,  to  whom  they  are  boimd  by  the  most  solemn 
oath.  This  system  is  the  growth  of  ages,  and 
reached  its  final  statement  at  the  Vatican  Council 
(q.v.).  The  claim  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  univer- 
sal dominion  over  the  Christian  Church,  and  even 
over  the  temporal  kingdoms  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  goes  back  to  the  days  of  Leo  I.  (440- 
461),  and  was  renewed  by  Nicholas  I.,  Gregory  VII., 
Innocent  III.,  Boniface  VIII.,  Leo  X.,  and  by 
other  less  prominent  pontiffs.  But  this  claim  has 
always  been  resisted  by  the  Greek  Church,  which 
has  claimed  equal  rights  for  the  Eastern  patriarchs, 
and  by  the  German  emperors  and  other  princes, 
who  were  jealous  of  the  independent  rights  of  their 
sovereignty.  The  conflict  between  the  pope  and 
the  emperor,  between  priestcraft  and  statecraft, 
runs  through  the  whole  Middle  Ages,  and  was  re- 
vived under  a  new  aspect  by  the  papal  syllabus  of 
1854,  which  reasserted  the  most  extravagant  claims 
of  the  medieval  papacy,  and  provoked  the  so-called 
KuUurkampf  in  Germany  and  France  (see  Ultra- 
montanism),  and  the  recent  movements  in  France 
(q.v.)  culminating  in  the  complete  separation  of 
Church  and  State. 

The  pope  is  aided  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions 
by  a  college  of  cardinals  limited  to  seventy.  Arch- 
bishop McCloskey  (q.v.)  of  New  York  was  the  first 
American  cardinal,  appointed  in  1875,    and  Arch- 


bishop Gibbons  (q.v.)  of  Baltimore  the  second  (1882). 
The  pope  was  at  first  chosen  by  the  Roman  clergy 
and  people;  but  since  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.  he 
has  been  elected  by  the  cardinals  (for  method  of 
election  see  Pope,  Papacy,  Papal  System,  IL). 
The  pope  with  the  cardinals  together  form  the 
Consistory  (q.v.).  The  various  departments  of  ad- 
ministration are  assigned  to  Congregations  (q.v.), 
under  the  presidency  of  a  cardinal,  such  as  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Index  librorum  prohibitorum,  the 
Congregation  of  Sacred  Rites,  the  Congregation  of 
Indulgences,  and  the  Congregation  de  propaganda 
fide.  The  pope  has  regular  nimcios  in  the  princi- 
pal Roman  Catholic  capitals  of  Europe  except  Paris, 
namely,  in  Munich,  Vienna,  Lisbon,  Madrid,  and 
Brussels.  The  greatest  public  display  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy  was  made  in  the  Lateran  Council  of  1214 
under  Innocent  III.,  and  in  the  Vatican  Council  of 
1870  under  Pius  IX. 

8.  Worship  and  Ceremonies:  These  are  embodied 
in  the  Roman  Missal,  the  Roman  Breviary,  and 
other  liturgical  books  for  public  and  private  devo- 
tion (see  Breviary;  Missal).  The  Roman  Church 
accompanies  its  members  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  receiving  them  into  life  by  baptism,  dismis- 
sing them  into  the  other  world  by  extreme  imction, 
and  consecrating  all  their  important  acts  by  the 
sacramental  mysteries  and  blessings.  The  worship 
is  a  most  elaborate  system  of  ritualism,  which  ad- 
dresses itself  chiefly  to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  and 
draws  all  the  fine  arts  into  its  service.  Cathedrals, 
altars,  crucifixes,  madonnas,  pictures,  statues,  and 
relics  of  saints,  rich  decorations,  solemn  processions, 
operatic  music,  combine  to  lend  to  it  great  attrac- 
tions for  the  common  people  and  for  cultured  per- 
sons of  prevailing  esthetic  tastes,  especially  among 
the  Latin  races.  Yet  it  must  be  noted  that  con- 
verts from  Rome  often  swing  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  utmost  simplicity.  In  this  communion 
every  day  of  the  calendar  is  devoted  to  the  memory 
of  one  or  more  saints.  The  leading  festivals  are 
Christmas,  Easter,  Pentecost,  the  feast  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  the  Annimciation  (Mar.  25), 
Purification  (Feb.  2),  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  All  Saints,  and  All  Souls  (Nov.  1,  2;  see 
Feasts  and  Festivals).  The  weekly  Sabbath  is 
not  nearly  as  strictly  observed  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries  as  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Roman  Catholic  worship  is  the  same  all  over  the 
world,  even  in  language,  the  Latin  being  its  sacred 
organ,  and  the  vernacular  being  used  only  for  ser- 
mons, which  are  subordinate.  Its  throne  is  the 
altar,  not  the  pulpit  (which  is  usually  built  at  one 
side).  It  centers  in  the  Mass  (q.v.),  and  this  is  re- 
garded as  a  real  though  unbloody  repetition  of  the 
atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  the  officiating  priest  pronounces  the 
words,  "  This  is  my  body,"  the  elements  of  bread 
and  wine  are  believed  to  be  changed  into  the  very 
substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Savior;  and 
these  are  offered  to  God  the  Father  for  the  sins  of 
the  living  and  the  dead  in  pulsatory.  The  Reform- 
ers saw  in  the  mass  a  relapse  into  Judaism,  a  re- 
fined form  of  idolatry,  and  a  \drtual  denial  of  the 
one  sacrifice  of  Christ,  who,  "  by  one  offering  hath 
perfected  forever  them  that  are  sanctified  "  (Hefo. 
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X.  14).  But  Roman  Catholics  deny  the  charge,  and 
reverently  regard  the  mass  as  a  dramatic  com- 
memoration and  renewed  application  of  the  great 
mystery  of  redemption,  and  the  daily  food  of  the 
devout  believer  (on  the  Roman  Catholic  worship, 
cf.  the  literature  under  Breviary;  Mass;  and 
Missal). 

4.  History.  The  earliest  record  of  a  Christian 
Church  in  Rome  is  given  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  (58  a.d).  Though  not  founded  by  Peter  or 
Paul,  it  may  possibly  be  traced  to  those  '^  strangers 
of  Rome,  Jews,  and  proselytes,"  who 
witnessed  the  Pentecostal  miracle  on 
the  birthday  of  the  Christian  Church 
(Acts  ii.  10).  It  is  probably  the  oldest 
church  in  the  West,  and  acquired  great  distinction 
by  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  and  Paul.  The  Vatican 
Hill,  where  the  chief  of  the  apostles  was  crucified, 
became  the  Calvary,  and  Rome  the  Jerusalem,  of 
Latin  Christendom.  The  Roman  martyrdom  of 
Paul  is  universally  conceded.  The  sojourn  of  Peter 
in  Rome  has  been  doubted  by  eminent  Protestant 
scholars,  and  it  can  not  be  proved  from  the  New 
Testament  (unless  "  Babylon  "  in  I  Pet.  v.  13  be 
understood  figuratively  of  Rome) ;  but  it  is  so  gen- 
erally attested  by  the  early  Fathers,  Greek  as  well 
as  Latin,  that  it  must  be  admitted  as  a  historical 
fact,  though  Peter  probably  did  not  reach  Rome 
before  63  a.d.,  as  there  is  no  mention  made  of  him 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  or  in  Paul's  Epistles 
of  the  Roman  captivity,  written  between  61  and  63. 
The  metropolitan  position  of  the  city,  whose  very 
name  means  "  power,"  and  which  for  so  many  cen- 
turies had  been  the  mistress  of  the  world,  together 
with  the  wide-spread  belief  that  Christ  (Matt.  xvi. 
18)  had  instituted  a  perpetual  primacy  of  the 
Church  in  the  person  of  Peter  and  his  successors  in 
ofl&ce,  supposed  to  be  the  bishops  of  Rome,  are  the 
chief  secondary  causes  of  the  rapid  growth  of  that 
congregation  to  the  highest  influence.  It  inherited 
the  ambition  and  prestige  of  empire,  and  simply 
substituted  the  cross  for  the  sword  as  the  symbol  of 
power.  For  fifteen  centuries  the  fortunes  of  West- 
em  Christendom  were  boimd  up  with  the  Roman 
Church;  and  even  now,  in  its  old  age,  it  is  full  of 
activity  ever3rwhere,  but  especially  in  Protestant 
countries,  where  it  is  stimulated  by  opposition. 
Three  stages  may  be  distinguished  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Roman  Catholicism. 

The  age  of  ancient  Greco-Latin  Catholicism,  from 
the  second  to  the  eighth  century,  before  the  final 
rupture  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  communions.  This 
is  the  common  inheritance  of  all 
^Latin^  churches.  It  is  the  age  of  the  Fathers, 
Catholicism.^^  *'^®  ecmnenical  creeds  and  councils, 
and  of  Christian  emperors.  Many  of 
the  leading  features  of  Roman  Catholicism,  as  dis- 
tinct from  Protestantism,  are  already  found  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  and  have  their  roots  in 
the  Judaizing  tendencies  combated  by  St.  Paul. 
The  spirit  of  traditionalism,  sacerdotaUsm,  prelacy, 
ceremonialism,  asceticism,  monasticism,  was  power- 
fully at  work  in  the  East  and  the  West,  in  the  Ni- 
cene  and  post-Nicene  ages,  and  produced  most  of 
those  doctrines,  rites,  and  institutions  which  are  to 
this  day  held  in  common  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 


churches.  There  are  few  dogmas  and  usages  of 
Romanism  which  may  not  be  traced  in  embryo  to 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers:  hence  the  close  re- 
semblance of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  not- 
withstanding their  rivalry  and  antagonism.  But, 
alongside  of  these  Romanizing  tendencies,  there  are 
found  also,  in  the  school  of  St.  Augustine,  the  Evan- 
gelical doctrines  of  sin  and  grace,  which  were,  next 
to  the  Bible,  the  chief  propelling  force  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 

The  age  of  Medieval  Latin  Catholicism,  as  dis- 
tinct and  separated  from  the  Greek,  extends  from 
Gregory  I.  (or  from  Charlemagne)  to  the  Reforma- 
tion (590-1517).  It  is  the  missionary  age  of  Ca- 
tholicism among  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  races  in 

northern  and  central  Europe.     Here 

T.  ti  ^^^  belong  the  conversion  of  the  barbarians 

Christen-  ^^  Europe,  under  the  fostering  care  of 

dom.       ^®  bishops  of  Rome;    the  growth  of 

papal  absolutism,  though  in  constant 
conflict  with  the  secular  power,  especially  the  Ger- 
man empire;  the  scholastic  theology,  culminating 
in  the  discussions  of  Anselm  and  the  system  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  also  the  various  forms  of 
mysticism,  represented  by  St.  Bernard,  Richard  and 
Hugo  of  St.  Victor  (qq.v.),  and  Eckhart,  Tauler 
(qq.v.),  and  other  German  mystics  (see  Mysticism)  ; 
an  imposing  theocracy,  binding  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  together,  yet  with  strong  elements  of  op- 
position in  its  own  communion,  urging  forward 
toward  a  reformation  in  head  and  members.  Here 
occurred  the  Ousades  (q.v.),  lasting  for  two  hun- 
dred years  (109&-1292),  and  here  was  bom  the 
Gothic  type  of  architecture  and  were  reared  the  im- 
posing cathedrals  of  the  continent  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. In  this  period  belongs  the  revival  of  monas- 
ticism in  the  rise  of  the  mendicant  orders,  with 
Francis  of  Assisi  and  Dominic  of  Spain  (qq.v.)  as 
their  founders;  and  also  the  papal  schism  with 
rival  popes  reigning  in  Rome  and  Avignon  (1377- 
1417).  The  Middle  Ages  cradled  the  Protestant 
Reformation  as  well  as  the  papal  Counter-Reforma- 
tion. Wyclif  in  England,  Hus  in  Bohemia,  Wessel 
in  Germany,  Savonarola  in  Italy,  the  Waldenses, 
the  Bohemian  Brethren,  the  Ojimcils  of  Pisa,  Con- 
stance, and  Basel  (qq.v.),  and  the  revival  of  letters 
(see  Humanism),  prepared  the  way  for  the  great 
movement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  emanci- 
pated Christendom  from  the  spiritual  bondage  of 
Rome. 

The  age  of  modem  Romanism,  dating  from  the 
Reformation,  or  from  the  Ojimcil  of  Trent  (1563). 
This  is  Roman  Catholicism,  in  opposition  not  only 
4  Mod  ^  *^®  Greek  CJhurch,  but  to  Evangel- 
Bomanism  ^^^  Protestantism.  In  some  respects 
*it  was  an  advance  upon  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  experienced  great  benefit  from  the  Ref- 
ormation. No  Alexander  VI.,  who  was  a  monster 
of  wickedness,  nor  Julius  II.,  who  preferred  the 
sword  to  the  staff,  nor  Leo  X.,  who  had  more  inter- 
est in  classical  literature  and  art  than  in  the  Church, 
could  now  be  elected  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  No 
such  scandal  as  the  papal  schism,  with  two  or  three 
rival  popes  cursing  and  excommunicating  each 
other,  has  disgraced  the  Church  since  the  sixteenth 
century.    On  the  other  hand,  the  papacy  has  given 
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formal  sanction  to  those  scholastic  theories  and 
ecclesiastical  traditions  against  which  the  Reform- 
ers protested.  It  has  also  again  and  again  expressly 
condenmed  their  doctrines,  and,  by  claiming  to  be 
infallible,  made  itself  doctrinally  irreformable.  In 
1816  the  first  condemnation  of  Bible  societies  was 
issued  by  Pius  VTI.,  who  declared  them  **  a  most 
subtle  invention  for  the  destruction  of  the  very 
foundations  of  religion  "  (Mirbt,  Quellen,  p.  347). 
Hus  IV.  in  1564  expressly  condenmed  all  versions 
of  the  Scriptures  by  heretical  authors,  i.e.,  Luther- 
ans, Zwinglians,  Calvinists,  and  the  like. 

In  modem  Romanism,  again,  two  periods  must 
be  distinguished,  which  are  divided  by  the  reign  of 
Pope  Pius  IX.  (a)  Tridentine  Romanism  is  di- 
rected against  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  Ref- 
ormation, and  fixed  the  dogmas  of  the  rule  of  faith 
(Scripture  and  tradition),  original  sin,  justification 

by  faith  and  works,  the  seven  sacra- 

*^  ^^^•^'  ments,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  puiga- 

Vaticiui    ^^'  invocation  of  saints,  the  venera- 

Komaniam.  *^®^  °^  relics,  and  indulgences.     The 

"  Old  Catholics  "  (q.v.),  who  seceded 
in  1870  and  were  excommunicated,  took  their  stand 
first  on  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  opposition  to  the 
Council  of  the  Vatican,  and  charged  the  latter  with 
apostasy  and  corruption;  although  in  fact,  and  as 
viewed  from  the  Protestant  standpoint,  the  one  is 
only  a  legitimate,  logical  development  of  the  other. 
(6)  Vatican  Romanism  is  directed  against  modem 
infidelity  (rationalism),  and  against  liberal  Catholi- 
cism (Gallicanism)  within  the  Roman  Church  itself. 
It  created,  or  rather  brought  to  full  maturity  and 
exclusive  authority,  two  new  dogmas  and  two  cor- 
responding heresies, — concerning  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  the  power  and  infallibility  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, questions  left  unsettled  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Gallicanism  flourished  in  France  during  the  golden 
age  of  its  literature,  and  was  formulated  by  Bos- 
suet  in  the  famous  articles  of  Galilean  liberties;  but, 
since  the  restoration  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1814, 
the  Lltramontane  school,  which  defends  papal  ab- 
solutism, has  gradually  gained  the  ascendency,  and 
secured  a  complete  triumph — ^first  in  1854,  when 
Pius  IX.  proclaimed  the  immaculate  conception  of 
the  Vii^gin  Mary  to  be  a  dogma  of  faith;  and  in  the 
Vatican  Council  in  1870,  which  declared  the  pope 
to  be  infallible.  The  same  pope,  in  1864,  issued  the 
"  Syllabus  of  Errors," — an  infallible  official  docu- 
ment, which  arrays  the  papacy  in  open  war  against 
modem  civilization  and  civil  and  religious  freedom. 
The  reign  of  Pius  IX.  (q.v.)  was  very  eventful  in 
the  history  of  the  papacy:  it  marked  the  height  of 
rx..  *^  pretensions  and  the  logical  comple- 
iLeoXIII  '^^^  ^^  ^^  doctrinal  system,  but  also 
Pius  X.* '  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  temporal  power.    On  the 

very  day  after  the  passage  of  the  papal 
infallibility  dogma  (July  18,  1870),  Napoleon  III., 
the  chief  political  and  military  supporter  of  the 
pope,  declared  war  against  Protestant  Prussia  (July 
19),  withdrew  his  troops  from  Rome,  and  brought 
upon  imperial  France  utter  defeat  and  contributed 
to  the  rise  of  the  new  Crerman  Empire  with  a  Prot- 
estant head,  and  the  downfall  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  papacy.  Victor  Emmanuel,  supported  by 
the  vote  of  the  people,  marched  into  Rome,  fulfilled 


the  dream  of  centuries  by  making  it  the  capital  of 
free  and  united  Italy,  and  confined  the  pope  to  the 
Vatican  and  to  a  purely  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
(Sept.  20,  1870).  History  has  never  seen  a  more 
sudden  and  remarkable  revulsion.  The  rule  of  Pius 
IX.,  lasting  thirty-one  years,  broke  the  tradition 
that  no  pontificate  would  exceed  that  of  Peter,  said 
to  have  lasted  twenty-five  years.  His  successor, 
Leo  XIII.  (q.v.),  who  gained  the  respect  of  all  West- 
em  Christendom  by  his  culture  and  character, 
walked  in  the  way  of  his  predecessors  in  again  de- 
nouncing Protestantism  as  the  ''  Lutheran  rebel- 
lion, whose  evil  virus  goes  wandering  about  in  al- 
most all  the  nations  "  (Encyclical,  Aug.  1,  1897) 
and  in  exalting  the  scholastic  theology  by  formally 
pronouncing  Thomas  Aquinas  the  standard  theo- 
logian of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  pa- 
tron of  Roman  Catholic  schools  {Mtemi  pairis, 
Aug.  4,  1879).  He  also  took  an  almost  impossible 
position  against  Biblical  scholarship  in  pronouncing 
the  passage  about  the  three  witnesses,  I  John  v.  7, 
genuine  (Jan.  15,  1897).  His  successor,  Pius  X. 
(q.v.),  in  his  encyclical  Pascendi  gregis,  1907,  has 
taken  a  position  against  all  freedom  of  Biblical  and 
theological  discussion  by  condemning  Modernism 
(q.v.),  forbidding  all  meetings  of  the  clergy  for  the- 
ological discussion  except  in  rarest  cases  and  under 
severe  restrictions,  and  ordering  the  appointment  of 
"  councils  of  vigilance  "  in  every  diocese  to  condemn, 
without  giving  reasons,  all  writings  and  teachings 
containing  the  scent  of  "  Modernism."  He  has 
also  shown  his  retrograde  policy  by  forbidding 
women  to  sing  in  churches  and  limiting  church 
music  to  the  Gregorian  chant.  Both  these  popes 
have  been  as  emphatic  as  was  Pius  IX.,  who  made 
Alphonso  da  Liguori  a  doctor  of  the  Church,  in  as- 
cribing to  the  invocation  of  Mary  infinite  efficacy, 
and  in  calling  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  world  to 
pray  to  her. 

The  history  of  the  Roman  Church  during  the 
nineteenth  century  shows  the  remarkable  fact  that 
it  has  lost  on  its  own  groimd,  especially  in  Italy, 
France,  and  Spain,  but  gained  large  accessions  on 
foreign  soil,  especially  in  England,  by  the  secession 
of  Cardinal  Newman,  Cardinal  Manning,  and  400 
Anglican  clergymen,  and,  by  immigration,  from  Ire- 
land, in  the  United  States,  and,  to  mention  a  small 
district,  Geneva.  Pius  IX.  reestablished  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  hierarchy  in  England  in  1850  and  in 
Holland  in  1853,  and  Leo  XIII.  in  Scotland,  1878. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  gain  has  been  more  than 
neutralized  by  the  Old  Catholic  secession  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  under  the  lead  of  Drs.  D511inger, 
Reinkens,  and  von  Schulte,  and  other  eminent 
Catholic  scholars,  whose  learning  and  conscience 
did  not  permit  them  to  submit  to  the  Vati- 
can decrees  of  1870  (see  Old  Cathoucs),  and  the 
Lo8  von  Rom  (q.v.)  movement  in  Austria,  and  by  a 
^growing  spirit  of  enlightened  Biblical  disoussioD 
within  the  church  by  such  men  as  Loisy  of  France 
and  Father  Tyrrell  of  England. 

P.  ScHAFPf.      D.  S.  SCHAFF. 

For  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  different  lands 
apart  from  the  United  States  and  the  Uniates  (for 
which  see  below)  see  the  articles  on  the  separate 
countries. 
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n.  Uniate  Churches. — 1.  In  General:   Rome  has 

been    successful  in  winning    away  from  all  the 

churches  of  the  orient  greater  or  (more  generally) 

smaller  fragments  and  subjecting  them  to  obedience 

to  itself.     In  corporate  form,  though 

u*f  **  "^  individual  cases  imder  circimistances 
which  it  is  not  profitable  to  follow  out 
in  detail,  native  churches  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  have  submitted  to  affiliation  with  Rome,  and 
so  in  the  pecuUar  sense  which  that  church  attaches 
to  the  word  '^  Catholic  "  have  gained  the  right  to 
apply  the  term  to  themselves.  Officially  these 
churches  are  spoken  of  as  having  their  own  **  rite." 
As  opposed  to  the  **  Latin  "  rite  the  rites  of  the 
Uniat^  are  said  to  be  four  in  number,  the  Greek, 
Armenian,  Syrian,  and  Coptic.  But  there  are  with- 
in these  divisions,  apart  from  the  Armenian,  sub- 
divisions which  are  made  partly  upon  national 
groimds  and  partly  upon  the  bases  of  customs  of 
cultus  or  of  speech.  The  term  "  rite  "  is  according 
to  Latin  usage  broader  than  in  common  accepta- 
tion. Commonly  the  word  denotes  the  form  of 
cultus,  the  usages  of  the  church  in  its  celebrations, 
while  the  Latin  sense  includes  every  kind  of  eccle- 
siastical custom  and  also  descent  or  derivation. 
Everywhere  it  may  be  said  that  a  rite  is  "  intro- 
duced," so  that  a  *^  rite  "  may  spring  up  anywhere; 
but  ecclesiastically  a  rite  must  represent  a  tradi- 
tion. The  expression  is  akin  to  that  conveyed  by 
"  discipline,"  and  so  may  include  the  idea  of  or- 
ganization, but  must  exclude  that  of  theory.  The 
Roman  Church  distinguishes  between  ordinances 
of  divine  right  and  those  of  human  right.  What 
is  not  of  divine  right  is  freer  in  its  nature,  over  it 
the  Church  exercises  jurisdiction.  To  the  sphere 
of  divine  right  belong  dogma  and  the  sacrament. 
Hence  every  dogmatic  teaching,  ever3rthiiig  that 
belongs  to  the  "  essentials,"  must  be  taken  into  rec- 
ognition where  the  "  Catholic  "  church  is.  "  Rite  " 
includes  the  external  usages,  customs,  ordinances, 
and  institutions  which  are  in  the  sphere  of  **  human 
right "  and  are  consequently  not  necessarily  uni- 
form throughout  the  Church.  Even  in  the  sacra- 
ment what  is  not  of  its  essence  is  **  rite."  Hence 
Rome  suffers  as  a  condition  of  affiliation,  where  in- 
sistence upon  the  Latin  rite  would  raise  serious  op- 
position, the  waiving  of  extemab,  provided  that 
submission  is  made  to  its  dogma  and  "  all "  the 
sacraments  are  admitted.  Since  1870  one  of  the 
requirements  is  acceptance  of  papal  infallibility. 
In  the  orient  dogma  Hves  in  the  celebration;  what 
is  not  liturgically  expressed  is  dogmatically  irrele- 
vant; conversely,  there  is  seen  in  the  permission  of 
individual  mysterious  usages  a  cheapening  of  the 
customary  special  teachings.  The  oriental  churches 
are  generally  ready  to  grant  that  other  churches 
may  have  a  charism.  Their  demands  in  the  matter 
of  propaganda  and  union  are  small.  Having  due 
regard  to  the  protection  of  their  forms  of  cultus, 
they  are  easily  able  to  make  approach  to  other 
churches  and  therefrom  receive  leadership.  Forms 
of  jurisdiction  vary  among  oriental  Christians. 
The  same  councils  which  established  "  divine  eccle- 
siastical law  "  are  recognized  as  ecumenical  in  the 
East  as  in  Rome.  These  churches  even  concede  a 
kind  of  primacy  to  the  Roman  bishop,  according  to 


their  own  definition  of  it.  Hence  a  sort  of  superi- 
ority may  be  conceded  by  the  orientals  to  the 
Latin  Church,  which  the  latter  may  wield  in  a 
way  not  to  displease.  Again,  the  latter  may 
waive  the  Latin  rite  in  virtue  of  its  own  reception 
as  ruler  and  of  the  pope  as  the  highest  **  regent." 
Until  1870  illusions  might  be  cherished  respecting 
the  character  of  the  Roman  primacy.  Since  then 
no  union  has  been  effected,  nor  is  any  likely  to 
occur. 

A  certain  measure  of  theological,  though  not  of 
juristic,  importance  attaches  still  to  the  confession 
of  faith  submitted,  in  accordance  with  the  proposal 
of  Clement  VI.  in  1267,  to  Gregory  X.  (q.v.)  at  the 
Council  of  Lyons  in  1274  by  the  Em- 
Union      P?"^'  Michael  Paloologus  (cf.  H.  Den- 

1287-1606.  '^^^'^^y  Enchiridion  aymbolorum  et  de- 
'  finitionum  .  .  .  ,  no.  LIX.,  Wiirz- 
burg,  1900).  It  agreed  to  the  JUioque,  the  Roman 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments  and  purgatory,  and, 
above  all,  in  blunt  form,  to  the  papal  primacy. 
Over  against  this  document  is  to  be  noted  the  reser- 
vation of  the  Decretum  unionia  of  Florence  in  1439, 
proclaimed  in  the  bull  Lcetentur  cadi  of  Eugenius 
IV.  In  this  latter  there  appears  as  assured  to  the 
Roman  Church  only  the  recognition  of  the  ''  right  " 
of  its  dogmatic  position,  particularly  so  far  as  litur- 
gical forms  were  concerned;  the  filioque  was  recog- 
nized as  lawfully  and  rationally  added  to  the  creed, 
but  the  Greeks  were  not  obligated  to  embody  it; 
transubstantiation  was  practically  admitted,  though 
not  in  explicit  terms,  and  the  controversy  over 
leavened  or  unleavened  bread  was  regarded  as  deal- 
ing with  non-essentials,  each  church  being  per- 
mitted to  follow  its  own  custom.  The  matter  of 
puigatory  and  of  the  value  of  masses  for  the  dead 
was  ''  defined,"  as  was  the  papal  power  of  ruling 
and  governing  the  whole  Church  universal  (Den- 
zinger,  ut  sup.,  no.  LXXUI.;  A.  Hefele,  Condlienr- 
geschichte,  vii.  724;  see  also  Ferrara-Florence, 
Council  of).  With  the  bull  LaUentur  ccdi  as  the 
basis  of  the  expected  union  of  the  whole  Greek 
Church,  or  at  least  of  certain  fragments  of  it, 
Eugenius  could  issue  two  further  decrees  of  union, 
the  ExuUaie  Deo  of  1439  having  reference  to  the 
Armenians,  and  the  CankUe  Domino  concerning  the 
Jacobites  (Denzinger,  ut  sup.,  LXXIII.,  B  and  C). 
The  result  of  these  last  was  only  partial  success,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Greeks.  A  brief  of  Leo  X.  (q.v.) 
issued  in  1521  confirmed  to  the  Greeks  not  only 
their  cultic  forms  and  usages,  but  also  their  hier- 
archy. The  bull  Magnus  Dominus  of  1595  of  Clem- 
ent VIII.  simply  renewed  the  formula  of  Ferrara- 
Florence  and  laid  the  basis  for  the  Ruthenian  union, 
and  the  bull  Decet  Romanoa  poniifices  of  1596  fol- 
lowed, having  relation  to  the  hierarchy  of  the  new 
church. 

The  relation  of  Benedict  XTV.  to  union  is  of  espe- 
cial importance;  through  the  bull  Etsi  pastor  alia  of 
1742  he  regulated  the  connection  of  the  so-called 
Italo-Greeks  in  Italy,  and  through  the 
Union     ^^  Demandatam  ccdUus  he  dealt  with 

after  1606.  ^^®    patriarchs    and    bishops    of    the 

'  Melchites  (q.v.).     By  the  bull  Inter 

plures  of  1744  he  extended  the  conditions  of  the 

preceding  bull  to  the  Ruthenians,  a  process  carried 
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still  farther,  to  the  "  oriental  Church/'  by  Leo  XIII. 
in  the  bull  OrierUalium  dignitaa  of  Nov.,  1894.  In 
1756  Benedict  XTV.  confirmed  formaUy  the  cor- 
rectness of  certain  "  rites."  Pius  IX.  also  has  sig- 
nificance here  because  of  his  two  briefs  of  1862, 
Ramani  paniifices  and  Amantissimtia,  creating  a 
central  institution  to  deal  with  the  churches  of  the 
oriental  rite,  viz.,  the  Congregatio  de  propaganda 
fide  pro  negotiis  ritus  orientalis.  He  thought  it  time 
to  go  farther  into  the  matter  of  introducing  ''  re- 
forms "  and  organic  changes  in  the  hierarchical  re- 
lations of  the  oriental  churches;  hence  there  issued 
the  bull  Reversunu  in  1867  referring  to  the  Arme- 
nians and  the  Cum  ecdeaiasHca  of  1869  to  the 
''  Chaldeans."  But  of  all  the  popes  Leo  XIII.  was 
most  earnest  in  his  efforts  for  union.  He  wooed  the 
orientals  incessantly,  and  employed  to  the  full 
measures  of  organization  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
Uniate  churches  and  to  enlarge  them  by  accessions 
(cf.  L.  K.  Goetz,  Leo  XIII.,  pp.  221  sqq.,  Gotha, 
1899).  He  followed  the  example  of  certain  of  his 
predecessors  in  establishing  colleges  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  priesthood  to  serve  among  the  Uniates, 
carrying  this  movement  out  not  only  in  Rome  but 
also  in  Constantinople  and  Athens.  Among  the 
subjects  which  appeared  in  the  encyclical  PrcBclara 
gratuUUionia,  issued  at  his  episcopal  jubilee  in  1894, 
which  he  said  lay  near  to  his  heart,  appeared  that 
of  union.  He  promised  the  orientals  both  for  him- 
self and  his  successors  that  there  should  be  no  de- 
duction from  the  rights,  patriarchal  privileges,  or 
the  ritual  customs  of  each  church,  and  this  was  in 
legal  form  confirmed  by  the  bull  OrierUalium  dig- 
nilas  already  mentioned.  He  listened  with  patience 
to  the  complaints  of  the  orientals  concerning  the 
persecutions  which  they  had  suffered,  notwithstand- 
ing the  consideration  due  them  because  of  their 
long-established  freedom.  He  was  clever  enough 
and  great  enough  to  censure  the  attempts  at  Latin- 
ization  which  were  made;  while  he  did  not  recall 
the  Latin  patriarchates  of  the  orient,  he  limited 
the  zeal  which  was  being  exercised  in  making 
"  Latins  "  of  the  orientals. 

Were  these  intentions  carried  out  fully  in  papal 
policy,  the  essential  aspect  of  the  Uniates  would  by 
no  means  be  that  of  Roman  Catholicism.  It  is  well 
remarked  by  Loofs  {Symbolikf  vol.  i.,  Tubingen, 
1902)  that  the  non-use  of  Latin  is  not  the  only 
privilege  left  to  the  Uniates.  They  have  their  own 
liturgies  and  a  series  of  festivals  peculiar  to  them- 
selves; while  they  must  recognize  the  saints  of  the 
Roman  Church  they  do  not  celebrate  the  days  sar 
cred  to  these  saints,  and  of  the  celebrations  of  the 
Western  Church  they  have  actually  taken  in  only 
Corpus  Christi;  their  monasticism  has  not  the  great 
diversity  of  that  of  the  West,  there  being  in  most 
regions  only  the  BasiUan  and  the  Antonian  orders, 
to  which  may  be  added  that  of  the  Mekhitarists 
(q.v.)  in  Venice  and  Vienna;  and  above  all  they 
retain  in  slightly  modified  form  their  own  ecclesias- 
tical law  and  church  discipline.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Western-Roman  type  of  piety  could 
not  in  any  case  be  made  to  grow  in  these  churches; 
for  eastern  piety  is  dependent  upon  other  factors 
than  sheer  dogma  and  external  connection  with 
Rome. 


2.  The  Individual  Uniate  Churchea:  The  entire 
number  of  Uniates  may  amount  to  five  and  a  half 
millions.  Varied  groupings  may  be  made  according 
to  the  principle  employed.  One  method  has  al- 
ready been  given  above  (1,  §  1),  depending  upon  the 
"  rite."  Another  is  based  upon  the  method  of  or- 
ganization, resulting  in  three  groups:  (1)  those 
which  have  their  own  "  rite  "  only  in  a  subordinate 
sense,  and  have  not  a  separate  hierarchy,  being 
under  Latin  bishops,  of  whom  are  the  Greeks  in 
Italy,  the  few  Bulgarians  and  Abyssinians,  a  part 
of  the  Armenians,  and  the  so-called  Thomas  Chris- 
tians (see  Nestobians)  ;  (2)  those  which  have  their 
own  bishops  and  sometimes  a  metropolitan,  espe- 
cially in  Austria-Hungary;  (3)  the  patrisurchates 
of  the  East.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  conception  of  ecclesias- 
tical law  in  the  Roman  Church  as  applied  to  "  prov- 
inces of  the  apostolic  see  "  and  '^  mission  lands," 
making  it  necessary  to  have  in  mind  the  organiza- 
tion in  force  in  the  latter.  The  details  regarding 
the  Uniate  churches  are  under  the  Congregation  de 
propaganda  fide.  A  practical  method  which  will  be 
followed  in  this  article  is  to  consider  the  churches 
in  their  geographical  order. 

In  Europe  the  Uniate  churches  are  oldest  in  their 
connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
have  attained  the  closest  union.  The  Italo-Qreeka 
(cf.  KLf  vi.  1133-41)  consist  of  isolated 
1.  In  groups  scattered  throughout  the  king- 
Bnrcpe;  Bn-  dom.  There  are  more  compact  groups 
H*^S^d^*'  in  Calabria  and  Sicily,  and  the  total 
^^^jj^j^'number  is  about  50,000.  A  source  of 
'knowledge  is  the  bull  Etsi  pastoralis, 
referred  to  above.  Though  these  Greeks  are  under 
Latin  bishops  as  ordinaries,  yet  there  are  special 
bishops  who  administer  consecration  to  the  priests. 
The  Uniate  churches  of  Austria-Hungary  include 
Rutnenians,  Rumanians,  and  Armenians.  The  first 
two  belong  to  the  Greek  rite.  Of  the  Butheniana 
there  are  now  only  remnants,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, though  they  are  still  the  most  numerous  of  all 
the  Uniates,  three  millions  in  Galicia  and  half  a 
million  in  Hungary.  The  churches  which  use  the 
Old  Slavic  have  a  complete  independent  organiza- 
tion in  Galicia  with  archbishopric  (established  1807), 
with  Halicz  as  see  city,  and  two  suffragan  bishop- 
rics, Przemysl  and  Stanislau.  In  Hungary  there 
are  two  bishoprics,  Munkacs  and  Eperies,  these 
being  under  the  Latin  primate,  the  archbishop  of 
Gran.  There  is  also  an  affiliated  Servian  bishopric 
in  Hungary,  that  of  Kreutz  in  Croatia  under  the 
Latin  archbishop  of  Agram,  representing  about 
25,000.  This  was  an  independent  eparchy  under 
Maria  Theresa.  It  may  be  classed  under  the  Ru- 
thenians,  since  all  the  Slavic  churches  use  the  same 
ecclesiastical  language,  and  the  Uniates  use  this 
written  in  the  same  alphabet,  the  Glagolitic;  the 
"  Orthodox,"  or,  as  the  Roman  Catholics  express 
it,  the  non-Catholic  or  "  schismatic  "  churches  use 
this  language,  but  written  with  a  different  alphabet 
called  the  C3nrillian.  The  Ruthenians  are  among  the 
peoples  who  have  not  yet  come  into  their  rights  in 
history.  They  first  bore  the  name  "  Russian,"  and 
in  Kief  possessed  the  first  metropolis  of  the  East 
Slavs;    even  yet  in   Russia  they  are   known  as 
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Ukrains  or  Little  Russians,  and  altogether  they 
number  about  30,000,000.  After  the  Tatar  inva- 
sion in  the  thirteenth  century,  their  land  fell  partly 
to  the  Poles  and  partly  to  the  Lithuanians,  and 
after  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  (1385)  to  the 
Poles.  They  were  an  unsafe  element  in  tins  king- 
dom so  long  as  they  remained  ^*  orthodox."  Par- 
ticularly after  '*  Great  Russia  **  had  won  in  Moscow, 
by  the  elevation  of  the  metropolitanate  into  a  pa- 
triarchate, a  new  center  and  new  6clat,  there  existed 
a  great  danger  for  the  Poles.  So  there  arose  from 
political  motives  a  movement  for  a  union  between 
the  Ruthenians  and  Rome.  The  metropolitan  of 
Kief,  Michael  Rahosa  (Ragosa),  foimd  them  only 
externally  pliant;  his  successors,  Hypatius  Pociej 
(1600-13)  and  Velamm  Rutski  (1613-37),  were  the 
more  eager;  though  in  fact  the  negotiations  had 
been  completed  at  the  Synod  of  Brest  in  1596,  yet 
actual  union  did  not  eventuate  tiU  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  dioceses  of  Lemberg 
and  Luzk,  however,  not  coming  in  tiU  1700  and 
1702.  This  union  affected  essentially  that  part  of 
the  kingdom  which  eventually  fell  to  Austria.  The 
Ruthenians  have  often  complained  of  what  they 
have  had  to  endure  at  the  hands  of  Latin  bishops, 
and  in  Galicia  complaints  continue  on  both  political 
and  ecclesiastical  grounds.  Even  in  Russia  the 
Ruthenians  suffer  under  disabilities  as  a  separate 
nationality,  and  consequently  the  Orthodox  (jhurch 
has  little  real  attraction  for  them. 

The  church  of  the  Bumanians  exists  only  in  Hun- 
gary, especially  in  Transylvania,  and  it  may  be 
traced  back  into  the  seventeenth  century.  The  in- 
cidents of  its  changing  history  are  not  without  in- 
terest. It  was  in  connection  with  the  Rumanians 
that  the  idea  of  "  personal  dioceses  "  first  arose, 
under  which  it  is  possible  to  have  several  bishops 
(for  the  separate  ''  rites  ")  at  the  same  place,  and 
of  course  the  occasion  was  the  existence  in  the  same 
region  of  churches  having  separate  rites,  etc.  This 
church  came  to  possess  its  own  ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage first  in  the  seventeenth  century.  At  present 
it  possesses  an  independent  metropolitan  at  Fo- 
garas  in  Transylvania,  and  three  suffragans  at 
Lugos,  Grosswardein,  and  Szamos-Uvjar,  and  its  ad- 
herents number  about  a  million.  For  the  church 
of  the  Armenians  there  is  an  archbishopric  at  Lem- 
berg, and  a  very  large  community  at  Vienna,  and  the 
Armenians  of  Venice  belong  in  this  communion  also. 
The  adherents  number  only  about  5,000.  The  Mek- 
hitarists  (q.  v.)  are  an  important  order  of  this  branch. 

The  changes  in  fortune  in  the  Ruthenian  Church 

were,  as  already  seen,  closely  connected  with  the 

Polish  kingdom.    At  times  it  seemed  as  though  this 

church  would  be  coextensive  with  the 

2.  In  BoaaU  kingdom.     The   Polish   Latin   clergy 

_^^  was  exceedingly  zealous  to  transform 
the  union  into  annexation  and  to  re- 
duce the  independent  hierarchy  to  complete  de- 
pendence; on  the  other  hand,  the  Poles  were  po- 
litically too  strong  to  permit  the  quashing  of  the 
independence  attained.  But  in  Kief  there  was 
established  alongside  of  the  Ruthenian  or  Latin  an 
**  Orthodox  **  (i.e.,  Greek)  metropolitanate  as  early 
as  1620,  and  the  political  power  of  the  Poles  could 
not  hinder  the  perpetuation  of  this  "  schismatic  " 


series  of  bishops,  the  most  noted  of  whom  was  Pe- 
trus  Mogilas  (q.v.).  After  a  great  part  of  the  re- 
gion had  been  absorbed  by  Russia,  Kief  remaining 
in  Poland  but  becoming  ecclesiastically  insignifi- 
cant, this  place  was  established  firmly  as  a  Uniate 
metropolitanate.  Meanwhile,  in  1775,  1793,  1795, 
and  1815  successive  parts  of  Poland  w^ere  incorpo- 
rated in  Russia,  and  in  Prussia  there  was  absorbed 
the  Uniate  diocese  of  Suprasl  (1807).  It  became  a 
settled  policy  of  Russia  to  recover  the  Ruthenians 
for  the  Greek  Church;  the  measures  of  Catharine 
II.  were  direct  and  restrained  by  no  scruples,  and 
she  endeavored  to  have  the  see  of  Kief  done  away 
with  entirely.  It  is  reported  that  she  recovered  for 
the  Greek  Chiu-ch  no  less  than  8,000,000  Ruthe- 
nians, though  she  still  suffered  the  archbishopric  of 
Polotsk  to  continue.  The  next  rulers,  Paul  I.  and 
Alexander  I.,  were  in  comparison  tolerant,  and  the 
Uniates,  especially  in  the  northern  Lithuanian  dis- 
tricts, were  reorganized.  But  Nicholas  I.  resumed 
the  policy  of  Catharine,  and  by  1839  brought  it 
about  that  the  Uniates  in  Russia  proper  "  volun- 
tarily "  asked  to  be  received  into  the  Greek  Church. 
In  1875  the  relatively  small  diocese  of  Chelm,  which 
until  then  remained  in  the  ranks  of  the  Uniates, 
was  also  received  into  the  national  church,  and  this 
ended  the  existence  of  a  Uniate  Church  in  Russia. 
The  "  Easter  decree  "  of  1905  issued  by  Nicholas 
II.,  which  proclaimed  freedom  as  to  worship  in  the 
empire,  apparently  put  it  within  the  power  of  those 
who  have  secretly  remained  Uniates  in  sentiment 
to  go  over  to  Rome;  but  as  yet  there  is  no  recog- 
nition of  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  the  Greek 
rite  in  Russia.  There  are,  however,  scattered  Uni- 
ates in  Russia,  belonging  to  the  Armenian  rite,  and 
these  are  under  a  Latin  vicariate. 

The  only  Uniates  to  be  considered  in  Turkey  in 
Europe  are  those  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  they 
are  in  small  groups,  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
"  missions."  There  appeared  to  be  hope  for  imion 
so  long  as  they  were  politically  under  an  alien  gov- 
ernment and  ecclesiastically  dependent  upon  the 
ecumenical  patriarchate.  In  1860  a  movement 
toward  union  was  begun,  but  it  was  too  energetically 
pushed  by  Pius  IX.,  and  it  died  out,  especially  after 
the  foundation  of  the  **  Bulgarian  exarchate  "  in 
1872.  Bulgarians  have  been  ever  since  their  con- 
version (see  Bulgarians,  Conversion  op  the)  an 
object  of  hope  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
as  continually  a  disappointment.  Leo  XIII.  in 
1883  divided  the  "  United  Church  of  the  Bulga- 
rians **  into  three  apostolic  vicariates;  but  the  adher- 
ents do  not  exceed  in  number  15,000.  In  Constan- 
tinople there  are  a  number  of  Uniate  Armenians 
and  Melchites. 

The  Uniate  churches  in  Asia  and  Africa  have 
especial  historical  and  legal  interest  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  organized  as  patriarchates.  But 
the  measure  of  independence  of  the 
8.  In  ^***  Uniate  patrisurchs  with  reference  to 
AfHft^.  *^®  pope  lies  in  obscurity.  The  Ro- 
man Church  is  prepared  to  protect  the 
old  ecclesiastical  rank  and  rights  in  definite  meas- 
ure so  far  as  they  are  involved  in  the  title  of  patri- 
arch. The  chief  characteristic  of  this  ecclesiastical 
order  is  that  the  patriarchs  have  the  right  to  name 
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their  suffragans  and  may  call  specific  synods  (cf . 
P.  Hinschius,  Das  Kirchenrecht,  i.  538  sqq.,  562 
sqq.,  Berlin,  1869).  There  are  six  Uniate  patri- 
archates as  follows:  (1)  Patriarchatus  CiliciaB  Ar- 
mcnorom.  This  has  had  its  home  in  Constantinople 
since  1862,  and  claims  fourteen  churches  and  about 
16,000  adherents;  the  Armenian-Catholic  communi- 
ties in  Russian  Armenia  and  in  the  non-European 
dominions  of  the  Sultan  belong  to  this  patriarchate. 
The  title  indicates  the  origin  of  the  church  among 
Glician  and  Syrian  Armenians  (until  1867  the 
patriarch  resided  in  the  Lebanon).  Under  the 
patriarch  are  nineteen  dioceses,  but  the  total  num- 
ber of  souls  in  his  jurisdiction  can  not  much  exceed 
100,000.  (2)  There  are  three  Antiochian  patri- 
archates: (a)  Patriarchatus  Antiochenus  Graeco- 
Melchitarum.  This  includes  the  Uniate  Greek  na- 
tionals of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  largest  number 
are  in  Syria.  The  Melchites  are  organized  in  fifteen 
dioceses  and  number  about  120,000  souls,  (b) 
Patriarchatus  Antiochenus  Syro-Maronitarum.  This 
represents  the  most  compact  Uniate  chimsh  of 
the  orient,  most  of  its  adherents  living  in  Leba- 
non. It  is  organized  with  eight  or  nine  dioceses, 
and  the  number  of  adherents  is  about  250,000. 
(c)  The  Patriarchatus  Antiochenus  Syrorum  con- 
sists of  a  fragment  of  the  Jacobites  (q.v.).  The 
patriarch  resides  in  Mardin  (near  Diarbekr  on  the 
upper  Tigris),  and  governs  nine  dioceses  with  per- 
haps 20,000  adherents.  The  inclusion  of  the  name 
of  Antioch  in  the  title  of  these  three  patriarchates 
probably  indicates  a  historical  tradition  of  connec- 
tion with  that  city.  (3)  The  Patriarchatus  Chal- 
dsBonim  Babylonensis  represents  a  Uniate  church 
won  from  the  Nestorians  (q.v.).  The  patriarch, 
with  Mosul  as  see  city,  is  at  ^e  head  of  eleven 
dioceses,  and  the  estimates  of  adherents  range  from 
40,000  to  70,000.  They  present  an  attractive  sub- 
ject for  the  historian  on  accoimt  of  their  past.  The 
erection  of  a  sixth  Uniate  patriarchate  is  due  to 
the  measures  of  Leo  XIII.,  and  is  known  as  Patri- 
archatus Alexandrinus  Coptorum.  The  seat  of 
the  patriarch  is  Cairo,  and  he  has  two  dioceses;  the 
number  of  adherents  is  in  doubt,  but  does  not  ex- 
ceed 21,000.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are 
to  be  taken  into  account  the  Abyssinians  and 
Thomas  Christians  (see  Nestorians).  The  nimiber 
of  the  first  who  are  in  afiSliation  with  Rome  is  very 
small  and  they  are  under  a  resident  vicar.  Leo 
XIII.  in  1887  established  for  the  Thomas  Christians 
three  Vicanatus  apostolid  Syro-Malabarorum,  the 
vicars  using  the  Syrian  rite,  and  the  vicar-general 
having  a  council  from  the  people  to  act  as  his  ad- 
visers. The  nimiber  of  Thomas  Christians  involved 
here  is  about  100,000.  (F.  Kattenbusch.) 

nL  In  America:  By  the  conversion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Greenland  early  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury (see  Egede,  Hans,  §  2),  Christian- 

I.  Early    ity  was  first  established  in  the  western 

Work  in    hemisphere.    To  the  people  of  Iceland 

Greenland  (q.v.),  which  is  situated  in  both  hemi- 

and        spheres,  the  Grospel  had  been  preached 

Iceland,     long  before.  The  first  incumbent  of  the 

bishopric  of  Gardar,  in  Greenland,  was 

i^pointed  in  the  year  1112,  and  thereafter,  until 

1^2,  there  was  a  succession  of  bishops  of  Greenland 


and  Vineland  (cf.  Gams,  Series  epCscoporunif  p.  334). 
As  shown  by  the  sagas,  one  of  those  ecclesiastics, 
Bishop  Eric,  sailed  in  quest  of  Vineland  in  the  year 
1121,  but  of  his  having  found  it  there  is  no  mention. 
In  the  sagas  now  extant  there  is  no  evidence  that 
any  church  was  ever  built  in  Vineland.  It  is  only 
known  that  the  Norsemen  who  visited  that  country 
were  Christians.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  region 
in  which  they  traded  for  centuries  was  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  Atlantic  States.  No  memorials 
of  Norse  activity  have  ever  been  found  in  America, 
and  the  discovery  of  any  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  for 
those  intrepid  mariners  were  simply  traders  or  at 
most  but  the  sojourners  of  a  few  seasons.  The 
skraelings  or  natives  appear  not  to  have  been  influ- 
enced by  the  religion  or  the  civilization  of  their  visi- 
tors. In  the  very  year  that  Columbus  discovered 
America,  Pope  Alexander  VI.  confirmed  the  last 
bishop  appointed  to  the  see  of  Gardar.  After  a  long 
struggle  for  existence  that  lonely  outpost  of  Chris- 
tianity was  abandoned. 

When  Spain  discovered  the  New  World,  her  pop- 
ulation, diminished  by  centuries  of  warfare,  could 

not  have  exceeded  6,500,000.    Nevei^ 

2.  In       theless,  she  endeavored  to  achieve  what 

BraziL      no  nation  has  ever  attempted.    Amid 

the  wildernesses  of  mighty  continents 
and  in  vast  archipelagos  the  Spaniards  sought  to 
civilize  innumerable  races  of  whom  even  the  most 
advanced  had  scarcely  attained  to  the  upper  stages 
of  barbarism.  In  Brazil  (q.v.),  where  the  Jesuits 
and  other  Portuguese  missionaries  engaged  in  work 
similar  to  that  undertaken  by  the  Spanish  friars, 
the  aborigines  were,  if  possible,  still  more  degraded. 
In  many  parts  of  that  vast  country  the  practise  of 
cannibalism  was  common.  It  was  on  this  foundation 
that  the  first  Christian  missionaries  were  compelled 
to  begin  the  civilization  of  two  continents.  For 
more  than  2,000  miles  along  the  Brazilian  coast  all 
the  natives  were  brought  under  the  superintendence 
of  missionaries.  They  were  taught  to  know  God, 
to  comprehend  something  of  the  universal  laws  of 
morality,  and  in  many  other  ways  prepared  for  civil- 
ization. Joseph  Anchieta,  who  labored  among  them 
for  forty-four  years,  composed  a  Brazilian  grammar 
and  also  a  dictionary  of  that  dialect.  The  canticles 
prepared  by  him  replaced  the  indecent  songs  of  the 
natives.  Antonio  Vieyra,  an  author  and  statesman, 
continued  in  the  succeeding  century  the  splendid 
work  of  Anchieta.  In  districts  from  which  Portu- 
guese soldiers  had  been  expelled  the  zealous  mis- 
sionaries established  themselves.  In  this  noble  work 
the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans  were  also  en- 
gaged. At  one  time  the  Jesuits  in  South  America 
numbered  1,700.  Their  number  is  not  to  be  ascribed, 
however,  to  the  pleasures  of  an  apostolic  career. 
In  his  History  of  Brazil  (part  I.,  2d  ed.,  pp.  320, 
321,  London,  1810),  Robert  Southey  states  that  in 
the  year  1570  sixty-nine  missionaries  set  sail  for 
South  America  in  Portuguese  vessels,  and  encoun- 
tered the  British  and  French  (Huguenot)  pirates 
off  the  coast  of  Brazil  and  were  put  to  death.  Mis- 
sionaries had  also  been  attacked  by  the  Dutch. 
Even  Portuguese  merchants,  with  whose  slave-trade 
they  interfered,  misrepresented  the  missionaries  in 
Lisbon  and  in  1573  hundreds  of  them  were  deported 
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and  for  eighteen  years  were  allowed  to  languish  in 
Portuguese  prisons.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  mis- 
sionaries the  industries  established  by  them  were 
soon  in  ruins.  The  prosperity  of  the  coimtry  was 
destroyed,  slavery  was  easily  revived,  and  vice  and 
drunkenness  became  general.  Notwithstanding  this 
succession  of  calamities  it  was  estimated  that  in 
1856  there  were  800,000  domesticated  Indians  in 
Brazil. 

With  some  modifications  this  outline  of  mission- 
ary activity  in  Brazil  will  serve  for  a  sketch  of  early 
Spanish  America.     Everyi^v'here  there 
^  In  Other  was  the  same  apostolic  zeal,  the  same 

Parts  of     enlightened  missionary  methods,   the 
South       same  miraculous  success,  and  the  same 

America,  fatal  interference  by  government.  In 
the  Cordilleras,  where  no  Spanish  army 
had  ever  penetrated,  a  successful  college  was  estab- 
lished by  the  missionaries.  Indeed,  the  educational 
progress  of  Spanish  America  was  remarkable.  The 
late  Prof.  Edward  Gaylord  Bourne,  of  Yale,  says  that 
the  efficiency  of  Spanish  colonial  academies  in  the 
sixteenth  century  was  not  equaled  in  the  United 
States  imtil  the  nineteenth  centuiy  was  well  ad- 
vanced (Spain  in  Americay  p.  310,  New  York,  1906). 
Long  before  the  humane  Quakers,  of  Pennsylvania, 
began  their  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  a 
South  American  Jesuit  had  denounced  it.  When 
guilty  traders  brought  their  hiunan  cai^goes  from 
Guinea  or  Angola,  Blessed  Peter  Claver  consoled  the 
wretched  negroes  on  their  arrival  in  Cartagena. 
From  the  experience  of  Brazil  the  Due  de  Choiseul 
had  learned  nothing.  He,  too,  attempted  to  get 
along  without  missionaries  and  endeavored  to  de- 
velop Guiana  along  economic  lines  of  his  own.  Per- 
haps no  political  philosopher  has  ever  surpassed 
this  particular  act  in  stupidity.  When  he  had  ban- 
ished the  priests,  the  Indians  fled  to  the  forests  and 
his  colony  was  practically  destroyed.  Prosperity 
returned  with  the  restoration  of  the  missionaries. 
The  economist  Rae,  quoted  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  celebrated  Jesuit  mis- 
sions of  Paraguay.  For  winning  savages  to  the  ways 
of  civilization  they  appear  to  have  been  ideal,  but, 
like  those  established  elsewhere  in  South  America, 
they,  too,  were  destroyed  by  government  interfer- 
ence. After  the  conqueror  came  the  missionary. 
Everywhere  civilization  was  sustained  by  the  priests, 
and  when  they  were  expelled  it  began  everywhere 
to  decline.  The  political  science  of  a  later  day  seems 
to  have  regarded  as  antiquated  the  custom  of  adopt- 
ing an  enlightened  system  of  taxation  to  obtain  a 
revenue  for  government  and  instead  to  have  relied 
chiefly  upon  confiscation.  From  the  effects  of  this 
new  system  of  economics  and  from  the  selfish  oppo- 
sition to  religion  many  parts  of  South  America  have 
never  completely  recovered.  In  favored  regions, 
however,  it  is  even  now  in  the  vanguard  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  almost  everywhere  there  are  evidences  of 
improvement.  So  rapid  is  the  succession  of  changes 
in  that  part  of  the  globe  that  descriptions  written 
a  decade  ago  are  no  longer  correct. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  contact  of 
Norse  Roman  Catholics  with  the  natives  of  \^ne- 
land  had  no  lasting  consequences.  Roman  Catho- 
lics did  not  revisit  that  country  until  1497,  when 


John  Cabot's  expedition  traced  the  eastern  out- 
line of  North  America.  In  the  knowledge  of  the 
New  World  brought  to  Europe  by  these  Englishmen 
there  is  something  of  the  vagueness  of 
4.  Explora-  the  sagas.  When  England  resumed  the 
tion.  work  of  exploration,  her  rulers  had  be- 
come Protestant.  Her  claims  to  this 
continent  were  based,  however,  upon  the  discovery 
and  exploration  encouraged  by  Henry  VII.,  her  last 
great  Roman  Catholic  king.  After  the  Cabots  the 
Spanish  navigators  explored  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Cape  Horn  and  from  Magellan's 
Strait  northward  to  the  Oregon  country.  They  also 
explored  Mexico  and  much  of  what  is  now  the  south- 
western part  of  the  United  States.  In  the  extension 
of  geographical  knowledge  the  Portuguese  had  few 
rivals;  even  in  the  New  World  they  were  distin- 
guished explorers.  The  French,  too,  were  interested 
in  discoveiy,  exploration,  and  settlement.  That 
nation,  however,  confined  its  activity  chiefly 
to  the  country  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  region 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  great  basin  of  the 
Mississippi. 

From  the  preceding  it  is  clear  that  with  the  dis- 
covery and  the  larger  exploration  of  America,  the 
Protestant  states  of  Europe  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do.  With  the  settlement  and  development  of 
the  northern  continent  the  matter  is  quite  different. 
In  the  territoiy  now  comprised  in  the  United  States 
so  great  was  the  activity  and  success  of  the  people 
of  non-Catholic  nations  that  Roman  Catholics  are 
not  popularly  regarded  as  having  been  among  the 
founders  of  this  republic. 

Of  those  colonies  that  were  destined  to  form  the 
United  States,  Maryland  alone  was  settled  by  Roman 
Catholics.  Though  they  were  in  a  minority  at  the 
outset  and  in  every  later  stage  of  its 
5.  The  development,  they  shaped  its  policy  as 
Colonies  completely  as  if  they  had  been  the  only 
of  North  people  in  that  part  of  our  planet.  From 
America,  the  beginning  all  its  inhabitants  en- 
joyed religious  liberty.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  Apr.,  1649,  that  there  was  passed  the 
famous  act  of  toleration.  William  Claiborne  had 
already  invaded  the  province  and  it  then  seemed 
necessary  to  enact  into  law  the  objective  fact  of  free- 
dom of  worship.  When  religious  strife  had  once 
begun,  it  was  not  easy  to  restore  tranquillity.  In- 
deed, until  the  era  of  independence  Roman  Catho- 
lics were  the  victims  of  gross  discrimination.  On 
the  subject  of  the  first  establishment  of  religious 
toleration  in  the  United  States,  controversy  may 
wax  and  wane,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  there  ^*ill 
ever  be  found  for  that  honor  any  person  with  a 
title  so  clear  as  that  of  Geoi^  Calvert.  In  Penn- 
sylvania and  in  other  communities  Roman  Catholics 
were  also  to  be  found.  However,  they  formed  only 
a  very  small  part  of  the  population,  and  the  chron- 
icles of  the  time  tell  little  concerning  their  numbers, 
their  social  status,  or  their  contributions  to  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  the  colonies.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  they  numbered 
about  25,000.  Though  the  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  small  at  the  time  of 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  members  of  that  faith 
were  numerous  on  all  its  borders  and  eveiywhere 
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they  were  either  neutral  or  friendly.  When  Colonel 
Geoige  Rogers  Clark  was  engaged  in  the  winning  of 
the  West,  two  Roman  Catholic  companies  from  the 
Illinois  country  joined  his  gallant  battalion  of  Vir- 
ginians; a  priest,  Pierre  Gibault,  acted  as  hb  recruit- 
ing officer  at  Kaakaakia  and  his  treasury  was 
strengthened  by  the  loan  of  one  Francis  Vigo.  In 
case  of  disaster  Clark  knew  that  he  could  find  a  haven 
of  refuge  with  the  Spaniards  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
The  Spaniards  of  New  Orleans,  too,  were  friendly 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  independence. 
This  friendship  was  confirmed  when,  in  1779,  Spain 
declared  an  independent  war  on  England.  Though 
the  policy  of  Spain  seemed  hesitant,  she  finally 
loaned  a  considerable  sum  to  the  young  republic. 
In  the  United  Provinces  were  elements  friendly  to 
America,  but  none  more  so  than  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. The  friendship  of  Spain  and  of  the  United 
Provinces,  however,  was  completely  overshadowed 
by  the  generous  asedstance  of  France.  So  much  so, 
indeed,  that  their  services  are  not  popularly  known. 
A  veiy  few  Roman  Catholics  took  sides  with  Eng- 
land, but  there  was  probably  no  Christian  church 
unrepresented  in  the  ranks  of  the  American  loyalists. 
Roman  Catholics  were  to  be  found  in  the  army,  in 
the  navy,  and  in  the  halls  of  legislation.  In  all  the 
later  wars  they  have  not  been  less  loyal  than  in  the 
struggle  for  independence.  Those  who  were  not 
qualified  for  military  or  naval  service,  the  faithful 
and  patient  sisters,  rendered  services  not  less  useful 
in  a  multitude  of  hospitals.  In  vain  might 
one  scan  the  pages  of  our  histoiy  for  any 
complete  narrative  of  the  nurses  of  the  Civil  War. 
Tlie  veterans  of  that  conflict,  however,  cherish 
a  vivid  recollection  of  the  fine  services  of  those 
gentle  heroines. 

At  an  early  date  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 

the  United  States  began  to  receive  accessions  from 

immigration.    These  came  chiefly  from 

6,  Accession  Europe  and  because  of  the  operation 

by  Immi-   of  a  variety  of  causes.   Multitudes  have 

gxation.  come  from  Germany,  Ireland,  Poland, 
Austria,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Canada. 
In  some  instances  they  were  driven  hither  by  op- 
pressive laws;  in  others  they  came  to  escape  relig- 
ious discrimination,  and  in  many  cases  to  avoid 
military  service.  The  expectation  of  enjoying  po- 
litical liberty  and  industrial  prosperity  was  not 
the  least  powerful  of  the  causes  that  have  attracted 
settlers  to  this  favored  nation.  In  shaping  these 
multitudes  for  citizenship  many  forces  have  op- 
erate. One  of  the  most  important  agencies  in 
making  homogeneous  this  variety  of  ethnical  ele- 
ments has  be^  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  To 
this  end  the  influence  of  priests  and  prelates  has 
tended  constantly.  The  services  in  this  field  of  such 
leaders  as  Archbishops  Carroll  and  Hughes,  Bishop 
England  and  Father  Hecker,  Archbishop  Ireland 
and  Cardinal  Gibbons  (qq.v.),  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge.  The  list  of  patriotic  clergymen, 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War,  could  be  ex- 
tended indefinitely.  Only  typical  examples  will  be 
given. 

To  the  political  institutions  that  they  assisted 
in  founding,  Roman  Catholics  have  been  zealously 
attached.    Indeed,  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  the 


public  representative  of  their  faith  whom  they  hold 
in  highest  esteem,  was  an  honored  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  They  also  cherish  the 
memory  of  Daniel  Carroll,  one  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution.  Of  that  instrument  Chief  Justice 
Taney  was  one  of  the  ablest  expoimders.  In  a  de- 
mocracy an  exponent  of  social  authority  is  needed, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  supplies  that  need. 
To  r^ard  Roman  Catholicism  as  a  sort  of  police 
power,  however,  is  puerile.  It  is  infinitely  more 
than  that. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that,  as  yet,  no  satis- 

factoiy  narrative  exists  of  the  services  rendered  by 

the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the 

7.  Services  Indians  of  the  United  States.    In  its 
to  Indians  nature  that  work  is  not  spectacular 

and  and  many  a  noble  deed  has  passed 
Negroes,  without  observation.  This  is  a  phase 
of  activity  for  which  it  will  never  be 
necessary  to  apologize  and  a  theme  that  is  likely 
some  day  to  attract  some  competent  historical 
scholar.  Few  achievements  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  or,  for  that  matter,  of  any  other  church, 
are  more  praiseworthy  than  the  services  to  the 
Indians.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been  criti- 
cized for  alleged  indifference  to  the  negro.  Doubts- 
less  more  could  have  been  done  for  him.  Neverthe- 
less, the  negro  had  friends  among  Roman  Catholics, 
and  a  scrutiny  of  the  list  of  anti-slavery  men  would 
discover  the  name  of  an  occasional  priest.  In  the 
Nashville  diocese,  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
slave  states.  Bishop  Whalen  and,  except  the  poet. 
Father  Ryan,  all  hLs  priests  were  anti-slavery  men. 
Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  **  black  code," 
Roman  Catholic  masters  very  commonly  taught 
their  negroes  to  read  the  catechism  and  the  prayer- 
book.  Macaulay  affirms  that  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries  slavery  has  always  worn  a  milder  aspect 
than  elsewhere.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in 
the  South,  where  slavery  was  established,  Roman 
Catholics  were  and  still  are  few  in  numbers.  The 
utmost  activity  on  their  part  could  have  accom- 
plished little  in  the  way  of  changing  public  opinion 
in  communities  where  they  were  themselves  only 
tolerated. 

Toward  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  Federal 
government  has  alwa3rs  maintained  a  friendly  atti- 
tude.   In  the  beginning  this  was  demanded  both  by 
the  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  the 

8.  Attitude  teachings  of  political  science.     How- 
of  the      ever,  after  the  republic  became  great 

American  and  powerful,  it  continued  and  there- 
Govern-     by  proved  the  sincerity  of  its  friend- 

ment  and  ship.  It  has  not  always  been  so  with 
People,  the  American  people.  In  the  long  in- 
tervals of  peace  there  have  been  a  few 
anti-Roman  Catholic  outbreaks.  In  the  early 
thirties  the  opposition  to  Roman  Catholicism  was 
marked;  again,  in  1844,  and  thereafter  till  the  Civil 
War,  the  Know-Nothing  party  (see  Know-Noth- 
INO  Movement)  developed  considerable  strength. 
The  latest  of  these  agitations  was  that  organized  by 
those  who  were  popularly  known  as  A.  P.  A.'s.  Not- 
withstanding these  symptoms  of  religious  intoler- 
ance, the  American  people  are  the  most  tolerant 
and  the  most  fair-minded  on  the  globe.    The  con- 
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slant  stream  of  Roman  Catholic  immigrants  is  suf- 
ficient proof  of  this  statement,  if,  indeed,  any  proof 
is  required. 

The  charity  work  of  this  church  is  immense. 

Hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  houses  of  the  Good 

Shepherd,  and  similar  eleemossmaiy 

9.  CharitieSi  institutions  cover  the  face  of  the  con- 

Architec-    tinent,  and  their  administration  is  both 

ture,  and    efficient   and   enlightened.     For   the 

Schools.  .  general  absence  of  beauty  in  their 
ecclesiastical  structures  American  Ro- 
man Catholics  have  been  criticized  with  severity. 
From  this  general  censure,  it  is  true,  certain  cathe- 
drals, which  are  triumphs  of  architectural  skill,  are 
commonly  excepted.  In  contrasting  Protestant 
Episcopal  churches  with  Roman  Catholic  churches 
it  should  be  remembered  that  many  entire  Roman 
Catholic  congregations  are  composed  of  the  induch 
trial  classes.  The  nature  of  their  emplo3rments 
leaves  little  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  esthetics. 
Though  American  Roman  Catholics  are  in  advance 
of  European  Roman  Catholics  in  many  things, 
it  may  be  admitted  that  in  music,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture  their  triumphs  are  yet 
to  come. 

One  of  the  grandest  achievements  of  American 
Roman  Catholics  is  the  fine  system  of  parochial 
schools  (see  Roman  Catholic  Parochial  Schools) 
that  they  have  established.  In  good  part  this  has 
been  accomplished  during  the  past  thirty  years  and, 
of  course,  without  assistance  from  any  of  the  states, 
as  the  latter  have  public  schools  of  their  own.  In 
these  schools  the  instruction  is  even  now  efficient, 
and  when  their  organization  and  unification  are 
further  perfected,  it  will  be  still  more  so.  From  the 
earliest  times  academies,  ecclesiastical  seminaries, 
and  colleges  have  been  in  existence,  and  these  have 
long  been  sending  forth  cultured  men  and  women. 
The  demand  for  higher  education  led  later  to  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of  universities.  These 
are  already  doing  scholarly  work  and  are  contrib- 
uting rapidly  to  improve  both  secondary  and 
primary  education.  The  appearance  of  Roman 
Catholic  pedagogical  journals,  the  establishment  of 
sununer  coiu'ses,  and  the  institution  of  normal  and 
other  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  are  the 
present  evidences  of  Roman  Catholic  activity  in 
this  important  field. 

What  has  been  said  of  apostolic  labors  in  South 

America  is  equally  true  of  the  northern  continent. 

There  was  scarcely  an  achievement  of 

xo.  Achieve-Brazil  or  Paraguay  that  was  not  par- 

ments  of    alleled  by  the  Jesuits  of  North  America. 

Roman  The  nature  of  the  task  was  the  same 
Catholics,  and  the  training  of  those  who  at- 
tempted it  was  similar.  In  those  vivid 
narratives  known  as  the  Jesuit  RdaUaru  (see  bib- 
liography) there  exists  an  early  and  an  exceedingly 
valuable  contribution  to  American  scholarship.  As 
historical  documents  they  have  great  worth.  There 
is  also  contained  in  them  a  vast  mass  of  facts  of  the 
highest  linguistic  and  anthropological  value.  In- 
deed, there  were  few  phases  of  human  activity  un- 
touched by  those  trained  observers.  Since  the 
seventeenth  century  American  Roman  Catholics 
have  been  contributors  to  pure  as  well  as  applied 


literature.     In  the  literature  of  power  they  are 
creditably  represented  in  poetry,  fiction,  oratory, 
and  criticism.   It  is  true  that  there  have  been  among 
them  no  great  poets.    Indeed,  in  this  country  there 
have  been  none  of  the  first  class  among  the  mem- 
bers of  any  creed.     For  the  entertainment  of  the 
reader,  and  that  is  a  legitimate  object  for  the  poet, 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  Father  Ryan,  Maurice  Francis 
Egan,  Father  Tabb,  Miss  Eleanor  Donnelly,  and 
Miss  Guiney  take  high  rank.    As  in  the  case  of  poets, 
there  have  been  no  American  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  first  class  among  orators.    A  few,  such  as  Daniel 
Dougherty  and  William  Bourke  Cockran,  have  been 
succ^sful  in  political  oratory,  and  many,  like  the 
late  Archbishop  Ryan,  were  pulpit  orators  of  rare 
eloquence.    In  essay  writing  and  in  criticism  Ro- 
man Catholic  names  are  familiar.    In  this  depart- 
ment are  found  Richard  Malcom  Johnston,  Agnes 
Repplier,  and    Bishop    John    Lancaster    Spalding 
(q.v.).     Except  to  say  that  he  was  a  prose  writer 
of  ability  it  is  not  easy  to  classify  the  convert  Orestes 
Brownson.    He  was  active  in  many  fields.    In  the 
literature  of  knowledge  Roman  Catholics  have  been 
creditably  represented.    To  say  nothing  of  histor- 
ical essays  and  monographs,  of  which  many  of  ex- 
cellence have  appeared,  Hughes,  Shahan,  and  Shea 
rank  with  the  first  historians  of  America.    On  the 
subject  of  law.  Dr.  W.  C.  Robinson  is  an  authority 
of  considerable  reputation,  and  Dr.  Murphy  is  not 
unknown  in  the  science  of  medicine.    In  economics 
Roman  Catholics  have  been  interested  from  the 
days  of  Matthew  Carey  to  the  time  of  Rev.  John 
A.  Ryan,  the  author  of  A  Living  Wage.    Perhaps 
the  best  notion  of  the  standing  of  Roman  Catholics 
in  applied  literature  will  be  obtained  from  an  ex- 
amination of  T?ie  Catholic  EncydopediOy  a  publica- 
tion covering,  if  not  the  entire  realm  of  knowledge, 
at  least  many  of  its  important  provinces.     In  di- 
dactic literature  also  American  Roman  Catholics 
are  well  represented.    In  the  ranks  of  translators 
and  prose  stylists  there  are  authors  of  the  type  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Hugh  T.  Heniy.    There  is  not  space  even 
to  enumerate  those  who  have  been  distinguished 
in  journalism.     Many  Roman  Catholics  may  be 
found  in  the  medical  and  in  the  legal  professions. 
In    a  word,    they  are  very    rapidly    rising    into 
those  classes  that  may  be  considered  the  natural 
leaders  of  society. 

In  the  United  States  the  affairs  of  the  Roman 
CJatholic  Church  are  administered  by  an  apostolic 

del^ate,  by  fourteen  archbishops,  of 

XX.  Admin-  whom  one  has  the  rank  of  caitlinal, 

istration.    and  by  upwards  of  eighty   bishops. 

These  ecclesiastical  superiors,  acting 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Holy  See,  are  assisted 
by  more  than  16,550  priests  in  attending  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of,  perhaps,  15,000,000  Roman 
(Catholics.  Frequent  reports  furnish  the  Holy  See 
with  accurate  information  concerning  American 
conditions  and  needs.  If  Rome  were  not  very 
exactly  acquainted  with  the  institutions  of  America, 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  could  never  have  obtained  so  firm 
a  grasp  of  its  current  problems  and  he  never  could 
have  manifested  for  the  entire  American  nation  so 
enlightened  and  so  profoimd  a  sympathy.  His  affec- 
tion for  this  republic  will  be  evident  to  even  a  casual 
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reader  of  hk  great  encyclicals.    The  attitude  of  hia 
illuEtrious  successor  ia  the  same. 

In  the  minds  of  many  non-Catholic  Americana 
there  exists  a  distrust  of  Catholicism,  but  for  this 
mspidon  there  is  no  foundation  in  American  his- 
tory; it  naa  imported,  and  it  is  about  as  old  as  the 
Reformation  in  England.  The  privilege  of  living 
b  an  enlightened  state  under  a  constitution  of  gov- 
enunent  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen,  is  appre- 
ciated by  Roman  Catholics  as  fully  as  it  is  by  men 
ti  other  creeds,  and  that  fact  begeta  as  high  a 
degree  of  loyalty.  If  our  Federal  state  is 
ever  menaced  by  sociaJism,  one  of  its  greatest 
resources  will  be  found  in  the  patriotiam  of  its 
millions  of  Roman  Catholics. 

Cbahles  H,  McCarthy. 
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tha  like.  A  reference  li«t  in  certain  importunt  depirl 
menu  is  gives  in  Ihii  work  in  vol.  i.,  pp.  xiu.-»riv.  The 
literatum.  historical,  apologotiD.  and  polemic,  ia  vj  vast 
that  only  a  comparatively  stnall  aelection  can  be  siveD 
btn.  The  hLBlory,  dosma.  anJ  apologctica  of  the  ehurcb 
in  all  Ihfit  bnuichei  are  twt  forth  in  the  KL,  and  in  TAe 
CaiMii  Encyclopedia,  Mow  Yorlf,  1907  aqq.  A  very  htrce 
list  of  books  is  given  in  G.  K.  FortMcue's  St^jat  Inda 
.  .  .  aj  Iht  Brilith  Muaeam,  under  "  Roman  Catholics," 
London,  1903-OS.  Other  lists  of  lil«Bture  are:  J.  M, 
FinolU,  Bibliaoraphia  Catliolica  ^mmmna,-  Litt  of  Workt 
Iry  CaUiolia  AiMort  and  FuhlithtTM  in  Uit  U.  S..  nsi- 
IStO.  New  York,  1872;  D.  Gla,  SuilrmatiKh  BtordnHa 
Reptriorium  der  kaViatiacli'iJiroIoBiiditn  LiUtralur  .  .  . 
1700-iaoO.  2  vols..  Fadeibom.  ISSS-DHM;  A  Compltit 
CalaSoeae  of  CaOvilic  LUtralure;  amtainine  oil  CfMaHc 
Bookt  publiihtd  in  iJu  UniialSlaira  logriJieT  iriiA  a  Sr!w- 
tion  from  the  Catalogvei  aj  Iht  Catfiotic  PiAtishera  of  En^j- 
larid  and  Ireland.  Boslon.  1910. 

Among  works  to  be  named  on  RomuD  Catholic  apolo- 
(Ctics  and  dogmatica  is  (he  fullrat  '  " 

Calholic  dieologicBl  leamuig.  vii..  Migni 
dapMit  (An>f<viqM.  G2  vols..  Puis.  IBM)  aqq.,  to  which  sn 
to  be  added  the  KL,  and  the  Catholic  Bncytlopedia.  ut 
nip.  Consult  further;  R.  F.  it.  Bellsrmin.  DupvlaHontM 
de  corUroverriit  ChriMianm  fida.  i  vols..  Ingolstadt,  1581- 
1S93  (ilaodard:  oltcn  republished);  J.  B,  Bossuet.  Ei- 
pttition  de  la  dodrine  de  deli"  coMolique  lur  la  natiira 
di  contmcrrH.  Paris,  1671  (standard):  B.J.  Bilgeri,  ,Siini- 
6o/ucAe  Theoloait  odff  die  Lehrgttfena^iMe  de*  Kalholiat- 
nus  und  ProteiSantiimul,  Bonn.  1841:  J.  L.  Balmei.  El 
Pmlatantitmo  comparado  am  rt  Catolinmn  m  sui  Trla- 
«a«s  con  la  eioilitadon  Eurapea,  2d  ed..  4  vols,,  Barce- 
lona, 1SM~4S.  Eog.  tnnil.,  Fmleafantitm  and  Catholidli/ 
Compared  in  ttar  EfftcU  on  the  Cioaiialion  of  Buropr. 
London.  1849,  lOlh  ed„  Baltimore.  1808:  J.  J.  I.  von 
DfiUinfer,  XircAe  tind  Kirchen,  PaptOivm  und  Kirdun- 
Haal.  Munich.  ISei:  J.  Gibbons  (eaidinal).  The  Faith  of 
ma  Fathrrw.  New  York.  1871.  Baltimore.  ISBO.  and  often 
(the  drculatjon  hsa  run  up  into  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
■anda>:  J.  Pcrrone.  FraJscfumci  theoiAJOica.  30th  ed.,  Re- 
Kewbuis,  1881:  R.  Boeder.  Dfr  SwrVff  dcr  Kaiholintal 
dtr  Kircht.  Wonibun.  1881;  J,  P.  Oury.  Compendium 
Ihnloaia  moralU.  New  York,  1SS4;  N.  A.  Peruio,  El 
Apetogita  cot6iia>.  2  vols..  Valencia.  1884;  E.  Sala.  La 
Rtlieione  aittolica  etpoila  idifeia.  yiUnna.  ISM;  G.  Balulti. 
Tht  Ckaritg  of  iMe  CharcA  a  Proof  of  lur  Dirinitu,  Dublin, 
1885:  Foil*  of  Cotholici:  eanfirmad  Irji  Scripture  and  at- 
le^td  by  the  Falhen  of  Oir  Firit  Fict  Cmlurus  o/  llk« 
C*«rcA,  3  vols..  New  York.  1885.  4th  ed.,  ISIO  (J.  Ber- 
intton  and  J.  Klrlr.  eompilen):  J.  J,  Moriarty.  The  Ken 
otOa  Kingdom:  or,  tht  tBt/diling  Pfmite,  ib.  IgSfi;  C.  F. 
B.  Alhiatt,  Tfu  Chimh  md  lilt  SkU.  2  aer.,  London,  ISST- 


1890;  P.  Schani.  Chriilian  Apolomi'  3  vols..  New  York, 
1891;  W.  Byrne.  Tlie  Catholic  Doclnne  of  Faith  and 
AferoJs,  Beaton,  1892;  D.  Lyons,  CArislianilii  and  InfaSi- 
biliHi:  both  or  nather.  London  and  New  York.  1892:  J.  D. 
O.  Shea  sod  R.  H.  Clarke,  Our  FaiA  and  ite  Defenden. 
New  York.  1892:  J.  A.  Mfthler.  Symftolt*  odn-  Darelelluno 
der  donmatitchen  GegenatUte  der  Kathoiiken  und  Protte- 
taaltn.  9tb  ed„  Rogeosburg,  1304,  En«.  transl..  Svmbol- 
i»ni;  or,  Expoeition  of  the  doctrinal  DiSermcee  biiiceen 
CaOialici  and  /"rofrjfanij  M  euidenced  in  lAcir  lymbolical 
Wrilingr.  5th  ed.,  London,  1906  (standard):  L.  Riving- 
lon.  The  Primilioe  Chureh  and  the  Set  of  Peter,  New  York. 
1894:  C.  Peach.  Pralectionee  Doamatica,  9  vols,,  St.  Louis, 
1895-90;  P.  Bold.  CoiAo/ic  Doctrine  and  Ditciplim  timpls 
Explained,  London,  1896;  W.  W.  Pounch.  The  Calholit 
Church.  Ah  Ezplanalion  of  her  FaiOi.  her  Minittry  and 
her  SacramenUi.  New  York.  189S;  G.  Tyrrell,  Bxtrmat 
RrlieioK  He  Un  and  AbMee.  St.  Louis,  1S90;  A.  do  Salas  y 
Gilavert.  tnflvence  of  Catholicitm  on  the  Sciencee  and  Arte. 
St.  Louis,  1901;  A.  Ehrhnrd,  Der  Kalhalititmut  and  dot 
nsaniwilc  Jahrhwutert  im  Lichte  der  kirchUchen  Eni- 
uTicJcelrtne  dtr  Seuieil,  IZtb  ed..  Stutt«art.  1902:  W.  De- 
vivier.  Chrielian  Apatogiliei:  Deferue  of  the  Colholie 
Faith.  2  vols..  New  York.  1903;  R.  Merry  del  Val.  TVulA 
of  the  Papal  Claims.  St.  Louis,  1903:  M.  J,  Scheeben, 
^ondAucA  der  italAoliicAnl  Daanialik,  4  vols..  Freiburg, 
1903;  C.  U.  Schneider,  Die  fundamentale  Qlaubmelehre 
der  katholiiehen  Kirchc.  AiH  den  papstlichen  Kundorb. 
unpen.  Paderbom.  1903:  J.  Burg,  KontrouerMlentan. 
Die  konfceiiaiuilen  SIrtilfraoen  iwiechen  Katholikm  and 
ProleelarUen,  Esilingea,  1905  (combats  Koblschmidtl : 
J.  Chapman.  SiiAop  Core  and  tAe  Catholic  Claim.  London, 
1905;  M.  Hubert.  L'Etiolulion  de  la  foi  cfaholique.  Paris, 
1905:  J.  H.  Newman.  .4ddrMi«  lo  Cardinal  A'nrmon  u-ilA 
Ail  Rrpliet,  1879-81,  London,  1905;  G.  Reinhold,  Der 
aUe  und  der  nrue  Glaubt.  Bin  Britrail  lur  Verteidiavna 
d«  io/AolisrAtn  Cftrii(eniHn«  arom  eeine  modfmen  G«p- 
net.  Vienna.  1803;  H.  E.  Sampson.  Pranreeeioe  Redemp- 
tion. The  Catholic  Church,  ill  Functions  ond  OJSa  in 
the  World.  London,  1909;  especially  the  works  of 
Cardinals  Newman  and  Wisenum  (named  ia  the  articlal 

Some  eiamplea  of  anti-Roman  polemics  are:  M.  Chem- 
nlti.  Examtn  eoneilii  Tridenlini.  1606-73.  new  ed..  by 
E.  Preusa,  Berlin.  1861,  there  was  an  Ens.  tralul..  Loo- 
don.  1582  (damaging  to  papal  elaima):  I.  Barrow,  T'rea- 
tiee  on  Ote  Pope'e  Supremacu.  ib.  1080.  new  ed..  1881; 
P.  K.  Marheincke,  Dai  Si/ntem  dee  KathoHciemui,  3  vols.. 
Heidelb«8.  lSIO-13:  R.  Whately.  The  Errori  of  Roman- 
itm  Traced  to  their  Origin  ia  Unman  Nature.  London, 
1830:  F.  C.  Baur.  Drr  Oioauaii  dta  KathoHciimue  und 
Proteetanliemuii,  Tubingen.  1830  (aeninst  Mdbler):  P. 
Schaff.  Dae  Prindp  dee  Frateitanliimui,  Chambetsbuil. 
Pa..  1845;  idem.  Crredi.  i.  83-191.  ii,  77-274;  C.  Words- 
worth. Liitett  lo  Mr.  Gordon  on  the  Dtttructise  Charader 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  balh  in  Rdiaion  and  Policy.  LoadoD, 
1847;  J.  Brogden,  Catholic  Safeouardt  aoaiael  the  Error: 
CoTTUplione.  and  Novtlline  of  the  Church  of  Same:  being 
Diecoureee  and  Trade  tdectid  from  the  IVriiinff  of  Divinet 
.  .  .  u>ho  tioed  during  the  Seaenteenth  Century.  3  vols.,  ib, 
1849-51 ;  C.  Elliott,  Delineation  of  Romaniim  DravM  from 
the  Authentic  and  Acinowledtal  Slaadarde  of  the  Church  of 
Some,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1851:  F.  D.  Maurice.  The  Re- 
ligion of  Rome  and  ite  Influence  on  Modem  Cii>ifiialion, 
London,  1855:  J.  C.  Hare,  The  Canleet  <rith  Rome.  ib. 
1850:  J,  Cairns.  Aomonim  and  Ralionoliem  ae  Oppaied 
to  Pure  Chrielianilv.  ib.  1803;.  £,  B,  Pusey.  Irrnicon,  3 
ports,  Oxford.  1856-70;  H.  L.  Martensen.  KoMoJieiimiit 
und  Fr()<u(an(uinut,  GQtenloh,  1874;  Praceedinei  o/  the 
EmntKlical  Alliance  Conference  of  1378.  pp.  449-«0.  New 
York.  1874:  J.  Delitisch,  Dae  LArepeUm  der  r/imixhen 
Kirthe,  Gotba.  187B:  W,  E.  Qlodslone.  Rome  and  (Ae  Ne<e- 
eel  Faehionm  in  AeliBion,  London.  1875:  £.  de  Ijiveleye, 
Fro(««anti»m  and  CofAoiirimn  in  Iheir  Bmringe  upon  IA4 
Liberty  and  Proiperiiv  of  Nationa.  ib,  1875;  S.  W.  Bal^ 
num.  Romaniim  u  it  is;  an  Sipoiilion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  SuMem  for  the  Vie  of  the  American  People,  new 
ed..  Hartford.  1870;  R,  W  'HiompKlo.  The  Papacy  and 
the  Civil  Power,  New  York.  |B78;  C,  A.  Haw.  tfondducA 
■Vn  Patemik  geiien  die  romiich-katholHche 
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{nation  of  the  Creed  of  /H'tu  IV.,  ib.  1882;  P.  Tschackert, 
Bvangdieehe  Polemik  gegtn  die  rdmieche  Kirche,  Gotha, 
1886,  2d  ed..  1888;  £.  Eiaele,  JeeuUiemua  und  Katkoline- 
miM,  Halle,  1888;  8.  8.  Wynell-Mayow,  The  Light  of  Rea- 
«m,  London,  1889;  R.  F.  Littledale,  Plain  Reaeone  againet 
Joining  the  Church  of  Rome,  ib.  1880;  T.  Moore,  Anglican 
Brief  against  Roman  Claime,  ib.  1895;  Graf  P.  von  Hoena- 
broech,  Das  Papsttum  in  seiner  sonalkuUurdlen  Wirksam- 
keitt  vol.  i.,  Leipaio,  1900;  D.  H.  Falconer,  The  Errors  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Faith,  ib.  1901;  J.  MaoLaughlin,  The 
Divine  Plan  of  the  Church,  ib.  1901;  A.  H.  Galton,  The 
Church's  Outlook,  Our  Attitude  toward  English  Roman  Cath- 
olics and  the  Papal  Court,  ib.  1902;  J.  B.  Nichols,  Evangel- 
ical Belief.  Its  Contrast  with  Rome,  ib.  1903;  J.  M.  Logan, 
Six  Anti-Papal  Studies,  ib.  1904;  Kontrovers-Lexikon,  Die 
konfessioneUen  Streilfragen  ewischen  Katholiken  und  Pro- 
testanten,  Essen,  1904-05;  O.  Hermens  and  O.  Kohlschmidt, 
Protestantisches  Taschenbuch,  Leipeic,  1904;  C.  Gore.  Roman 
Catholic  Claims,  London,  1905;  K.  Sell,  Katholizismus 
und  Protestantismus  in  Oeschichte,  ReHgion,  Politik,  KuUur, 
Leipsic,  1908. 

On  the  unfoldinc  of  wonhip  and  law  consult:  L.  P. 
Gu^ranger,  U Annie  liturgi^tie,  16  vols.,  Paris,  1841  sqq., 
Eng.  transL,  London,  1867  sqq.;  R.  von  Lilienoron, 
Usber  den  InhaU  der  allgemeinen  Bildung  in  der  Zeit  der 
Scholastik,  Munich,  1876;  B.  Thalhofer,  Handbuch  der 
katholischen  Liturgik,  2  vols.,  Freiburg.  1883-93;  H.  von 
Eicken,  Oeschichte  und  System  der  mittelalterlichen  WeUan- 
sehauung,  Stuttgart,  1887;  J.  J.  I.  von  D5llinger  and  F. 
H.  Reusch,  Oeschichte  der  Moralstreitigkeiten  in  der  rOmisch- 
katholischen  Kirche  seit  den  16.  Jahrhundert,  2  vols.,  ib, 
1889;  J.  Dippel,  Das  katholische  Kirchenjahr,  6  vols., 
Regensburg,  1889-93;  S.  B&umer,  Oeschichte  dee  Breviers, 
St.  Louis,  1895;  P.  Batiffol,  Hist,  of  it*e  Roman  Breviary, 
London,  1898;  K.  A.  H.  Kellner,  Heortologie  oder  das 
Kirchenjahr  und  die  Heiligenfeste  in  ihrer  geschichUichen 
Entwickdung,  Freiburg,  1901;  F.  Fleiner,  Entwickdung 
dee  katholischen  Kirchenrechts  im  19.  Jahrhundert,  TOb- 
ingen,  1902;  F.  von  Tessen-Wesienski,  Der  AutoritAtthe- 
griff  in  den  Hauptphasen  seiner  historischen  Entwicklung, 
Paderbom,  1907;  F.  Acin,  La  iglesia  catolica,  su  consti- 
tucion  interna  y  rdaciones  extemas,  Huesca,  1910. 

For  the  general  history  of  the  church  consult:  The 
AnnaUs  of  Baronius  (for  bibliographical  details  see 
Baboniub)  ;  J.  J.  I.  von  DAUinger,  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchen- 
gesehichte,  Regensburg,  1833-38,  2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  1843, 
£!ng.  transl..  Hid.  of  the  Church,  4  vols.,  London,  1840- 
1842;    J.  A.  Mdhler,  Kirchengeschichte,  ed.  P.  B.  Gams, 

3  voLb.,  Regensburg,  1867-70;  F.  X.  Kraus,  Lehrbuch  der 
KirchengeschichU,  4  vols.,  Treves,  1872-76;  J.  B.  Alsog, 
Universalgeschichte  der  christlichen  Kirche,  10th  ed.,  2  vols., 
Mahut,  1882,  Eng.  transl.  of  9th  ed.,  3  vols.,  Cincinnati, 
1874-78,  new  ed.,  1903;  E.  Renan,  Lectures  on  the  Influ- 
ence of  Rome  on  Christianity  (Hibbert  Lectures),  new  ed., 
New  York,  1898;  R.  F.  Rohrbacher,  Hist.  universeUe  de 
Viglise  eatholique,  9th  ed..  15  vols.,  Paris,  1899-1900; 
F.  Nippold,  Handbuch  der  neuesten  Kirchengeschichte,  4 
vols,  Berlin,  1901;  C.  Bougie.  U^glise  romaine.  Drame 
histarique  de  xx.  siicUs,  Paris,  1902;  H.  BrQck,  OeschichU 
der  katholischen  Kirche  im  19  Jahrhundert,  2d  ed.,  2  vols.. 
Mains,  1902;  E.  Pardo-Bazan,  Par  la  Europa  catolica, 
Madrid,  1902;  B.  W.  Aecher,  Characteristics  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  London,  1904;  J.  P.  Kirsch  and  V.  Luksch, 
lUustrierte  Oeschichte  der  katholischen  Kirche,  Munich, 
(1905);  A.  Baudrillart.  The  Catholic  Church,  the  Renais- 
sance and  Protestantism,  London,  1908;  MacCaffrey,  Hist. 
OS  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  19th  Century,  2  vols.,  Dublin, 
1909. 

The  literature  on  the  history  of  the  church  in  different 
lands  is  to  be  looked  for  under  the  articles  on  thoee  lands, 
the  following  works  being  merely  supplementary  except 
in  the  cases  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  On 
the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ghreat  Brit- 
ain and  colonies  consult:  J.  Forbes.  Vitalise  catholique 
en  Ecosse  hlafindu  xvi.  siicle,  Paris.  1885;  W.  F.  Leith, 
Narratives  of  Scottish  Catholics  under  Mary  and  James 
VI.,  Edinburgh.  1885.  A.  Bellesheim.  OeschichU  der 
katholischen  Kirche  in  Schottland,  2  vols..  Mains.  1883, 
Eng.  transl..  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland, 

4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1887-90.  W.  J.  Amherst.  History  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  and  Progress  of  the  Church,  1771- 
1890,  2  vols..  London.  1886;  Kenny.  History  of  Catholic- 
ity in  Australia  to  1840,  Sydney.  1886;   T.  D.  Ingram, 


England  and  Rome:  Hidory  of  the  Relations  between 
the  Papacy  and  the  English  StaU,  London,  1892;  G. 
Grabinsld  (Count),  La  Renaissance  caiholique  en  Angle- 
terre  et  le  Cardinal  Newman,  Lyon,  1893;  W.  Ward,  W, 
O.  Ward  and  the  Catholic  Revival,  London,  1893;  De 
Madaime,  Histoire  tie  la  renaissance  du  catholicisme  en 
Angleterre  au  xix.  siicle,  Paris,  1896;  Alexis,  Histoire  de 
la  province  ecclesiastique  d^Ottawa,  2  vols.,  Ottawa,  1879; 
P.  F.  Moran,  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Austral- 
asia, Sydney,  1897;  idem.  The  Catholics  in  Ireland  under 
Oie  Penal  Laws  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  London,  1899; 
P.  Thureau-Dangin,  La  Renaissance  catholiqtie  en  Angle- 
terre au  xix.  siicle,  Paris,  1899;  P.  H.  Fitsgerald.  Fifty 
Years  of  Catholic  Life  under  Cardinals  Wiseman,  Manning, 
Vaughan  and  Newman,  2  vols.,  London,  1901;  J.  Forbes, 
Uiglise  catholique  en  £cosse  h  la  fin  du  xvi'.  siicle,  Paris, 
1901;  S.  J.  Jones,  England  and  the  Holy  See,  London, 
1902;  M.  J.  F.  McCarthy,  PriesU  and  People  in  Ireland, 
Dublin,  1902;  idem.  Five  Years  in  Irdand,  1896-1900, 
London,  1903;  idem,  Rov%e  in  Irdand,  ib.  1904;  M. 
O'Riordan,  Catholicity  and  Progress  in  Irdand,  ib.  1905; 
J.  R.  Willington,  Dark  Pages  of  English  History.  Being 
a  short  Account  of  the  penal  Laws  against  Catholics  from 
Henry  VIII.  to  Oeorge  IV.,  ib.  1902;  F.  A.  Gaaquet,  Short 
History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England,  ib.  1903;  J.  B. 
Nichols,  The  Advance  of  Romanism  in  England,  ib.  1904; 
D.  Williamson,  Roman  Catholic  Orders  in  Oreat  Britain, 
ib.  1904;  Mrs.  Bryan  Stapelton,  History  of  the  Pod- 
Reformation  Catholic  Missions  in  Oxfordshire,  ib.  1905; 
J.  A.  Bain,  The  New  ReformtUion.  Recent  Evangdical 
Movements  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Edinburgh, 
1906;  idem.  The  Developments  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
London,  1908;  W.  Forbes-Leith.  Historical  Letters  and 
Memoirs  of  Scottish  Catholics,  2  vols.,  London  and  New 
York,  1908;  B.  Ward,  The  Dawn  of  the  Catholic  Revival 
in  England,  1781-1803,  2  vols.,  London,  1909;  Report  of 
the  19th  Eueharistic  Congress,  held  at  Wedminster,  Sept. 
9-13, 1908,  ib.  1909.  For  France,  beside  the  literature 
under  that  article  and  Galucanism,  consult:  J.  de  Mag- 
deleine.  La  France  catholique  d  la  France  juive,  2  vols., 
Paris,  1888;  J.  B.  Jeannin,  L'£glise  d  la  fin  de  siicle,  ib. 
1891;  P.  Boyle,  The  Irish  College  in  Paris,  1878-1901, 
London,  1901;  L.  Bourgain,  UEglise  de  France  d  VHat 
au  dix-neuviime  siicle,  2  vols.,  Paris.  1901 ;  M.  P.  Imbart, 
Viglise  Catholique,  La  Cries  d  La  Renaissance,  ib.  1909. 
On  Qermany  use:  F.  W.  Woker,  Aum  norddeutschen  Mis- 
sionen  dee  17.  und  18,  Jahrhunderts,  Cologne,  1884;  Michel, 
Die  r&mieche  Kirche,  ihre  Einwii^ung  auf  die  germanischen 
Stdmme,  Halle,  1889;  J.  M&y,  Oeschichte  der  Oeneralver- 
sammlungen  der  Katholiken  Deutschlands,  1848-190$, 
Cologne,  1903;  R.  Seeberg,  Die  Kirche  Deutschlands  im 
neunxehnten  Jahrhundert,  Leipsic,  1903;  H.  A.  Kroee, 
Konfessionstatistik  Deutschlands,  Freiburg,  1904;  G. 
Gayau,  UAUemagne  rdigieuse.  Le  Catholicisme,  1800- 
1848,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1905.  For  Italy  consult:  Letino 
Carbonelli,  La  Chiesa,  la  proprieta,  lo  data,  Naples.  1884; 
S.  Muens,  Aus  Quirinal  und  Vatikan,  Beriin,  1891;  R. 
Murri,  Battaglie  d^oggi,  3  vols.,  Rome,  1901;  A.  Robert- 
son, The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Italy,  London,  1903; 
R.  de  Cesare,  The  Lad  Days  of  Papal  Rome,  1860-1870, 
ib.  1909.  On  the  church  in  the  United  States  consult: 
J.  J.  O'Coimell.  Catholicity  in  the  Carolinas  and  Oeorgia 
.  .  .  18tO-78,  New  York,  1879;  B.  J.  Webb.  Centenary 
of  Catholicity  in  Kentucky,  Louisville,  1884;  J.  G.  Shea, 
History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  2  vols.. 
New  York.  1886;  idem.  The  Catholic  Church  in  Colonial 
Days,  1621-1763,  ib.  1887;  H.  H.  Heming.  Catholic  Church 
in  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee.  1897;  T.  O'CJorman.  in  Amer- 
ican Church  History  Series,  vol.  ix..  New  York.  1897; 
Hid.  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  New  England  States,  2 
vols..  Boston,  1899;  J.  O'K.  Murray.  Catholic  Pioneers 
of  America,  new  ed..  Philadelphia.  1901;  G.  F.  Houck. 
Hid.  of  Catholicity  in  Northern  Ohio,  2  vols..  Cleveland. 
1903;  J.  M.  Flynn.  Catholic  Church  in  New  Jersey,  Mor- 
ristown.  N.  J..  1904;  A.  Houtin.  L* Americanisms,  Paris, 
1904;  W.  P.  Tracy.  Old  Catholic  Maryland  and  Us  Early 
Jesuit  Missionaries,  Baltimore.  1906:  The  Catholic  church 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  vol.  i..  The  rdigious  Com- 
munities, vol.  ii..  Province  of  Baltimore,  New  York.  1908 
sqq.;  W.  H.  Bennett.  Catholic  Footsteps  in  Old  New  York; 
a  Chronicle  of  Catholicity  in  New  York,  16tJhl808,  ib. 
1909;  J.  P.  Conway,  The  Question  of  the  Hour:  a  Survey 
of  the  Position  and  Influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  |A« 
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U,  8.,  ib.  1909;  J.  L.  Kiriin,  CaiholieUy  in  PhOaddphia 
from  the  Eariieat  MiBMonariet  doum  to  th§  Pre§erU  Time, 
Philadelphia,  1909;  F.  T.  Morton,  The  Boman  Catholic 
Church  and  ite  Relation  to  the  Federal  Government,  Boston, 
1909;  The  CaOuAie  Church  in  the  United  Statee,  New  York, 
1906  sqq.  On  Other  Coan tries  consult:  B.  Wolfentan, 
The  Catholie  Church  in  China  1860-1907,  London.  1909; 
P.  Pierlinc*  La  Ruuie  H  la  Saint-Siioe.  ttudee  diplo- 
wuaUguee,  Paris,  189^1901;  L.  Lescopur,  L*£gliee  eatho- 
Utuea  et  le  gouvemement  rueee,  ib.  1903;  P.  H.  2SacherB, 
Oeaehiedenie  van  hel  Herttd  der  Hierarehie  in  die  Neder- 
landen,  2  vols.,  Nijmegen,  1903-04;  O.  Vexspeyen,  Le 
Parti  cathoUque  beige,  Ghent,  1893;  F.  Desohamps,  Catho- 
Utjuee  aetude.  Noe  litUrairee,  Lou  vain,  1893;  L.  Schmitt, 
Die  Verteidigung  der  katholiachen  Kirehe  in  D&nemark 
gegen  die  Rdigioneneuerung  im  16.  Jahrhundert,  Pader- 
bom,  1899;  J.  P.  Restrepo,  La  Jgleeia  y  d  Eetado  en 
Colombia,  London,  1885. 

On  the  Uniate  churches  consult:  L.  Allatius,  Do  eede- 
eim  oecidenUUie  atque  orientalie  perpetua  eonaeneione, 
Cologne,  1648;  P.  P.  RodotA,  Dd  Origine  .  .  .  dd  rito 
Greco  in  Italia,  Rome,  1758-63;  A.  Theiner,  Die  neueeten 
ZuaUtnde  der  katholiechen  Kirchen  heider  Ritua  in  Polen 
vnd  Ruadand  aeit  Katharina  II.,  Augsburg,  1841;  O. 
Mejer,  Die  Propaganda,  ihre  Provinaen  und  ihr  Reeht,  2 
parts,  Gdttingen,  1852-63;  L.  Lescoeur,  L*£gliae  ooMo- 
Hque  en  Pologne,  Paris.  1860;  J.  Leiewel,  Hid.  do  la  Li- 
ihuanie  ddela  RuthSnie,  Paris,  1861;  M.  von  Malinowski, 
Die  Kirchen-  und  Staataataungon  bozHglich  dee  griechiach- 
katholiachen  Ritua  der  Ruthenen  in  Galiaien,  Lembeig, 
1861;  J.  Heigenrdther,  Die  RochtaverhAltniaae  der  ver- 
oehiedenen  Riten,  in  Archiv  far  katholiaehea  Kirchenrecht, 
vols,  vii.-viii.,  1862;  L.  Tolstoi,  Le  Catholiciame  romain 
en  Ruaaie,  Paris,  1863;  A.  Pichler,  Geachichte  der  kirch- 
Uchen  Trennung  aufiachen  dem  Orient  und  Occident,  2  vols., 
Munich,  1864-65;  J.  B.  Pitra,  Jurie  eccleaiaatici  Gra- 
eorum  hiatoria  d  monumenta,  2  vols.,  Rome,  1864-68; 
A.  Theiner  and  F.  Miklosich,  Montmienta  apedantia  ad 
umonem  oceleaiarum  GrcoccB  d  Romance,  Vienna.  1872;  J. 
Peless,  Geachichte  der  Union  der  rutheniachen  Kirehe  mit 
Rom,  2  vols.,  Vienna,  1878-80;  N.  Nilles.  Kalendarium 
manuale  idriuaiiue  ecdeaia,  4  vols.,  Innsbruck,  1879-85,  2d 
ed.  of  vols.  i.-iL,  1896-97;  E.  Likowski.  GeachichU  dee  all- 
gemeinen  Verfatta  der  unierten  rutheniachen  Kirehe  im  18. 
und  19.  Jahrhundert,  2  vols.,  Posen,  1885-87;  O.  Werner, 
Offna  terrarum  eatholicua  aive  totitu  ecdeaia  catholica  .  .  . 
eanapectua  geographieua  d  atatiaticua,  Freiburg,  1890; 
F.  Eattenbusch,  Vergleichende  Konfeaaionakunde,  Leip- 
sie,  1802;  O.  M.  Rae,  The  Syrian  Church  in  India,  Lon- 
don, 1892;  A.  Amdt,  Die  gegenaeitigen  RechtaverhAUniaoe 
der  Riten  in  der  katholiachen  Kirehe,  in  Archiv  fUr  katholi- 
aehea  Kirchenrecht,  bad  (1894);  W.  Kfihler,  Die  katholi- 
achen Kirchen  dee  Morgenlanda,  Darmstadt,  1896  (very 
thorough);  H.  Densinger,  Ritua  orientalium,  2  vols., 
WQraburg.  1863-64,  9th  ed.,  1900;  M.  Fowler,  Chriatian 
Egypt,  London,  1901;  K.  Beth,  Die  orientaliache  Chriaten- 
heit  der  MittdmeerUinder,  Berlin,  1902;  Cotroneo,  II  Rito 
Greco  in  Calabria,  Reggio,  1902;  F.  Loofs.  Symbolik,  L 
393  s<iq.,  TQbingen,  1902;  E.  Likowski.  Die  rutheniach- 
rdmiache  Kirchenvereinigung,  genannt  Union  tu  Bred, 
Craoow,  1904;  A.  Silbemagl,  Verfaaaung  und  gegenwiMiger 
Beatand  aAmtlicher  Kirchen  dee  Orienta,  2d  ed.,  ed.  J. 
Sehnitaer.  Regensbuxg,  1904;  Prince  Max.  Duke  of  Saxony, 
Vorleaungen  Hber  die  orientaliache  Kirchenfrage,  Freiburg- 
in-8witseriand.  1907;  Sesostris  Sidarouss,  Dea  Patriareata. 
Lea  Patriareata  dana  Vempire  ottoman  d  apieialement  en 
^gypie,  Paris,  1907;  Charon,  Le  quiruihne  centenaire  do 
8.  Jean  Chryaoatome,  pp.  258-264.  Rome,  1909;  KL,  iiL 
41-45,  vi.  428-446,  1133-41,  z.  1418-20;  HflbnersJura- 
sebek,  Geographiach-atatidiache  TabeUen  aUer  L&nder  (an 
annuflJ);  La  Gerarekia  CattoUea  (an  annual). 

ROlfAN  CATHOLIC  EUCHARISTIC  CON- 
GRESSES: Name  given  to  assemblies  of  eccledaa- 
ties  and  la3rmen  convened  for  the  purpose  of  glorif y- 
tng9  the  Eucharist,  and  of  devising  means  to 
promote  knowledge  and  love  thereof  among  the  f aith- 
fuL  Because  of  the  constant  traditional  doctrine 
of  the  real  presence  (see  Lord's  Supper;  andTRAN- 
bubstantiation),  the  Eucharist  has  always  been 
considered  as  the  most  precious  treasure  bestowed 


by  Christ  upon  his  Church,  and  for  long  centuries  it 
has  been  the  center  of  Roman  Catholic  worship,  the 
chief  source  of  Christian  piety.  The  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  marked  by  a  general 
movement  among  Roman  Catholics  in  the  direction 
of  an  increase  of  devotion  toward  the  Eucharist; 
confraternities  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  were  or- 
ganized, and  works  of  adoration  and  the  practise  of 
frequent  communion  became  more  wide-spread 
(see  Perpetual  Adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament). Of  this  general  movement  Eucharistic 
Congresses  became  an  important  and  stimulating 
factor.  The  first  of  these  gatherings  was  convened 
at  the  instance  of  Bishop  Gaston  de  S^gur  and  was 
held  at  Lille,  France,  in  Jime,  1881.  It  was  a  local 
event  with  a  small  attendance,  but  the  idea  rapidly 
gained  favor  and  from  the  year  1885  when  the 
fourth  congress  was  held  in  FYeiburg,  Switzerland, 
under  the  direction  of  Mgr.  Mermillod,  bishop  of 
Lausanne,  the  assemblies  began  to  assimie  an  inter- 
national character.  The  eighth  congress  was  held 
in  Jerusalem  (May  14-21,  1893)  and  was  presided 
over  by  Cardinal  Lang^eux,  archbishop  of  Reims, 
who  acted  as  papal  delegate  sent  by  Leo  XIII.  In 
the  mean  time  there  had  grown  up,  in  all  coimtries 
where  Roman  Catholics  were  numerous,  local  gather- 
ings of  the  Eucharistic  leagues,  and  these  too  became 
potent  factors  in  the  spread  of  the  devotion.  The 
nineteenth  congress  was  held  in  London  Sept.  9- 
13,  1908.  It  was  attended  by  a  vast  number  of 
ecclesiastics  and  laymen  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  it  was  considered  to  be  in  many  respects  the 
most  important  congress  yet  held.  Besides  great 
numbers  of  bishops  and  priests,  there  were  present 
seven  cardinals,  among  whom  was  Cardinal  Vin- 
cenzo  Vanutelli,  who  presided  as  special  delegate  of 
Pius  X.  It  had  been  planned  to  carry  the  host  in 
triumphal  procession  through  the  streets,  but  on 
account  of  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  many 
English  non-Catholics  the  project  was  abandoned 
after  a  request  to  that  effect  had  been  addressed  by 
Premier  Asquith  to  Archbishop  Bourne  of  West- 
minster. The  twentieth  congress  was  held  in  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  Sept.  7-11,  1910.  It  was  the  first 
held  in  America,  and  in  poiat  of  enthusiasm  and 
attendance  on  the  part  of  the  faithful  it  surpassed 
all  previous  gatherings  of  the  kind.  Three  cardinals 
were  present,  one  of  them  being  Cardinal  Vincenzo 
Vanutelli,  who  again  presided  as  papal  delegate. 
Among  the  salient  features  of  the  congress  were  a 
monster  procession  in  the  streets,  and  an  open-air 
mass  celebrated  on  the  southeastern  slope  of  Moimt 
Royal  at  which  40,000  persons  assisted. 

James  F.  Driscoll. 

BiBUOGRAPBT :  ThonuM  F.  Meehan,  in  Catholic  Encyclopedia, 
▼.  503-604.  New  York,  1900;  official  ReporU  of  the  differ- 
ent oongreases;  The  Narrative  of  the  EuchariaHc  Congreaa, 
Montreal,  1910;  A.  S^gur,  Biographic  nouvdle  de  Mgr. 
De  SSgur,  Paris,  1885. 

ROMAN    CATHOLIC    PAROCHIAL    SCHOOLS: 

Name  given  to  the  private  schools  maintained  in 
the  United  States  chiefly  by  Roman  Catholics  inde- 
pendently of  supi)ort  from  the  State.  The  reason 
for  the  existence  of  such  schools  outside  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  otherwise  excellent  public  school 
system  of  this  coimtry  is  simply  a  matter  of  religious 
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principle.  No  fault  is  found  with  the  equipment 
or  efficiency  of  the  public  schools  on  the  score  of 
secular  instruction  or  ethical  standing,  but  the 
contention  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  of  some  other 
religious  bodies  as  well,  is  that  these  schools  are 
wanting  in  an  important  respect,  that  they  lack 
an  essential  factor  in  the  training  of  youth,  viz.,  the 
element  of  religious  instruction  and  influence,  and 
for  Roman^^Catholics,  of  course,  religious  influence 
means  the  specific  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  Hence  throughout  the  period  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  Catholicism  in  the  United  States  the 
school  question  has  always  been  a  matter  of  con- 
cern and  frequently  of  controversy.  The  practical 
impossibility  of  giving  religious  instruction  in  the 
public  schools,  frequented  as  they  are  by  pupils 
representing  the  various  Christian  denominations 
and  the  Hebrew  faith,  is  recognized  by  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  alike,  and  though  it  has 
been  sometimes  suggested  that  a  general  knowledge 
of  Christian  truth  might  be  imparted  without  giving 
offense  to  the  adherents  of  any  of  the  sects,  the  idea 
has  been  opposed  especially  by  Roman  Catholics 
who  contend  that  all  religious  instruction,  to  be  of 
any  value  or  even  safe,  must  be  positive  and  doc- 
trinal, and  consequently  denominational  in  charac- 
ter. But  the  zeal  of  Roman  Catholics  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  parochial  schools 
is  not  determined  solely  or  even  primarily  by  the 
desire  to  secure  for  their  children  proper  religious 
instruction.  This  need  can  be,  and  often  has  to  be, 
provided  for  in  other  ways.  Of  still  greater  impor- 
tance in  their  esteem  is  what  may  be  termed  the 
religious  atmosphere  of  the  Roman  Catholic  school, 
with  its  multifarious  subtile  influences,  all  tending 
to  foster  reverence  and  love  for  the  Church  and  all 
things  pertaining  thereto.  The  schools  are  organ- 
ized under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  parish 
clergy,  and  are  for  the  most  part  in  chaige  of  teach- 
ing brothers  and  nuns  whose  lives,  being  models  of 
devotedness  and  self-sacrifice,  can  not  fail  to  make 
a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
children.  These  and  other  influences  create  in  the 
parochial  schools  a  feeling  and  attitude  toward  re- 
ligion and  things  religious  which  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
met  with  in  the  public  schools.  The  same  secular 
instruction  is  given  as  in  these  latter,  but  it  is  per- 
meated throughout  with  a  religious  spirit,  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  ideals  and  practises  are  commended 
by  word  and  example.  Doubtless  Roman  Catholics 
are  not  alone  in  advocating  the  importance  and 
need  of  the  religious  element  in  the  education  of 
our  American  youth.  Like  views  have  often  been 
proclaimed  by  representatives  of  other  religious 
bodies,  and  within  the  last  few  years  an  important 
movement  in  this  direction  has  been  inaugiurated 
by  an  association  of  eminent  educators,  but  it  is 
among  Roman  Catholics  that  the  principle  of  re- 
ligious education  has  been  most  widely  and  consist- 
ently carried  out  especially  as  regards  the  elemen- 
tary schools. 

The  origin  of  the  parochial  schools  in  the  United 
States  dates  from  the  early  da3r8  of  the  Maryland 
colony,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  growth  of  the  system  ever  since  has 
been  intimately  connected  with  the  growth  and 


organization  of  Catholicism  in  the  country.  For 
more  than  a  century  development  was  very  slow, 
but  the  American  Revolution,  by  bringing  about  a 
relatively  greater  freedom  for  Roman  Catholics  than 
they  had  previously  enjoyed,  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  cause  of  Roman  Catholic  education  which  was 
later  on  powerfully  aided  by  the  great  influx  of 
Roman  Catholic  immigrants  with  whom  came  also 
many  members  of  the  various  teaching  orders. 
Passing  over  in  this  connection  the  early  work  of 
the  Benedictines  (see  Benedict  of  Nursia),  Do- 
minicans (see  Dominic,  Saint),  Franciscans  (see 
Francis,  Saint,  op  Assisi),  and  Jesuits  (q.v.),  who 
generally  combined  educational  activities  with  their 
missionary  labors,  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  (q.v.),  and  particularly  of  the 
orders  of  women,  for  it  is  chiefly  through  their  zeal 
that  the  rapid  development  of  the  parochial  system 
has  been  made  possible.  As  early  as  1727  the  Ursu- 
line  Sisters  (see  Ursulines)  established  the  first 
sisters'  school  in  the  then  French-speaking  colony 
of  New  Orleans.  In  1799  the  founders  of  what  was 
destined  to  become  the  American  branch  of  the 
^^tation  order  (see  Visitation,  Nuns  op  the) 
opened  at  Georgetown  the  first  free  school  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  by  the  year  1850  branch 
houses  and  schools  under  the  control  of  this  center 
had  been  established  in  Baltimore,  Washington,  St. 
Louis,  Mobile,  and  Kaskaskia,  HI.  Of  still  greater 
importance  was  the  work  begun  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Ann  Seton  (q.v.),  who,  being  a  convert  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  founded  in  Baltimore  (1812) 
the  American  branch  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  (see  Charity,  Sisters  op,  1). 
This  foundation  proved  remarkably  successful,  and 
in  1908  the  community,  together  with  the  branches 
connected  with  it,  comprised  about  5,500  sisters 
with  over  120,000  pupils — ^being  about  one-tenth 
of  the  total  Roman  Catholic  school  attendance  in 
the  United  States.  Among  the  other  orders  which 
have  rendered  important  services  in  the  cause  of 
parochial  school  education  are  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
(see  Merct,  Sisters  of),  the  Sisters  of  St.  Benedict, 
the  Franciscan  Sisters,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dom- 
inic, the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  and  many  others 
(see  Teaching  Orders).  Because  of  the  great 
expenditure  involved  in  the  establishment  and  sup- 
port of  the  parochial  schools,  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  this  country  have  frequently  sought  to  obtain 
state  recognition  for  their  educational  work  and 
thus  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  taxes  imposed  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  school  system  which 
for  religious  reasons  they^o  not  find  satisfactory. 
A  notable  effort  in  this  direction  was  made  in 
1840  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  New  York  imder 
the  leadership  of  Archbishop  John  Hughes  (q.v.). 
It  was  argued  in  a  petition  to  the  aldermen  of  the 
city  and  to  the  state  legislature  that  if  the  same 
quality  of  secular  instruction  was  given  in  the 
parochial  as  in  the  public  schools — a  point  of  fact 
to  be  controlled  by  state  inspection  and  examina- 
tions— the  former  were  in  justice  entitled  to  a  pro 
rata  share  in  the  public  funds  set  apart  for  school 
purposes.  But  the  proposal  was  bitterly  assailed 
by  Protestants  generally,  and  the  project  failed, 
as  have  also  all  subsequent  efforts  on  the  part  of 
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Roman  Catholics  to  bring  about  a  compromise  in 
the  matter  such  as  obtains  in  England  and  Canada. 
Local  concessions  and  arrangements  have  been 
sometimes  made,  as,  for  instance,  in  Poughkeepsie, 
and  at  Faribault,  Minn.,  in  the  early  nineties,  but 
they  have  been  of  short  duration,  and  have  gener- 
ally failed  to  satisfy  either  party  to  the  controversy. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Roman  Catholics  have  gone 
on  building  and  equipping  their  schools,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  official  statistics  of  the  year  1908  the 
total  number  of  such  schools  in  the  United  States 
was  4,443,  the  number  of  pupils  1,136,906,  and  the 
number  of  professional  teachers,  lay  and  religious, 
20,755.  The  amount  of  property  invested  was  esti- 
mated to  be  over  $100,000,000,  with  an  annual  ex- 
penditure for  school  purposes  of  about  $15,000,000. 
A  few  years  previous  to  this  date  an  important  move- 
ment was  inaugurated  for  the  better  organization 
and  unification  of  the  system  throughout  the  coun- 
try. This  is  a  part  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the 
Catholic  Educational  Association  which  aims  at 
carrying  out  a  similar  aim  for  all  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic educational  establishments  in  the  United  States, 
theological  seminaries,  colleges,  academies,  and 
high  schools,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  America  located  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  To  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
general  purpose  the  professors  of  the  latter  institu- 
tion have  begun  the  publication  of  a  Catholic  Edu- 
cational Review.  James  F.  Driscoll. 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  A.  Bunu,  The  Catholic  School  Syatem  in 
tholUnitcd  8tate9,  iU  Principleaf  Origin  and  Edabliahmentt 
New  York«  1908;  Annual  RepovU  of  the  Catholic  Educa- 
taonal  AMOciatioD,  1903  sqq.,  Columbus.  Ohio;  The  OHi- 
dal  Caiholic  Directory,  published  yeariy  by  the  M.  H. 
Wiltatus  Co.,  Milwaukee  and  New  York. 

ROMAN  CATHOUC  POSITION  ON  THE  BIBLE 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS:  This  topic  has  fre- 
quently been  a  matter  of  controversy  between 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  particularly  in 
the  United  States.  The  custom  of  reading  the  Bible 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  school  exercises  is  doubtless 
a  survival  from  the  earlier  days  when  educational 
mstitutions  were  in  the  main  denominational,  and 
consistently  imparted  religious  as  well  as  secular 
instruction.  The  attitude  of  Roman  Catholics 
toward  the  practise  is  determined  not  by  hostility 
to  Bible-reading  as  such,  but  by  certain  considera- 
tions of  principle.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  not 
convinced  of  the  utility  or  expediency  of  indiscrim- 
inate Bible-reading  especially  for  young  children, 
unless  it  be  accompanied  by  suitable  explanation, 
and  consequently  this  mode  of  imparting  Scrip- 
tural knowledge  is  rarely  employed  in  Roman  Catho- 
lic elementary  schools.  It  is  judged  preferable  to 
reduce  the  voluminous  and  often  bewildering  narra- 
tive portions  of  the  Bible  to  the  simpler  form  of 
Bible  histories,  while  its  dogmatic,  ethical,  and  re- 
ligious teaching  finds  expression  in  catechisms  and 
religious  instruction.  If  it  be  proposed  as  an  al- 
ternative to  have  the  Bible-reading  in  the  public 
schools  accompanied  by  commentary  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers,  Roman  Catholics  object,  not  only 
because  they  question  the  authority  of  these  ex- 
ponents and  their  competency  for  such  a  task,  but 
also  because  such  commentary  is  liable  to  be  tinged 
with  seotarian  bias. 


Furthermore,  Bible-reading  in  the  schools  is 
sometimes  connected  with  the  recitation  of  prayers 
and  the  singing  of  h3rmns,  thus  taking  on  the  char- 
acter of  a  religious  service.  All  these  elements  may 
be  very  good  in  themselves  and  free  from  any  in- 
herent denominational  tendencies,  but  Roman 
Catholics  consistently,  with  that  exclusiveness  which 
is  traditional  in  their  church,  refuse  to  take  part  in 
a  non-Roman  Catholic  (or,  as  they  claim)  heterodox 
act  of  public  religious  worship.  This  prohibitive 
principle,  logically  reducible  to  what  the  theologians 
term  communicaiio  in  divinis,  obtained  originally 
in  most  of  the  Protestant  denominations  as  well  as 
among  the  older  branches  of  Christianity,  but  of 
late,  and  for  obvious  reasons,  it  has  been  rapidly 
disappearing  from  the  various  forms  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  though  among  Roman  Catholics  it  is  now 
less  acutely  emphasized  than  formerly,  it  is  never- 
theless maintained  as  an  int^ral  element  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  position — a  principle  which  can 
not  consistently  be  sacrificed. 

Exception  has  also  been  taken  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  the  fact  that  the  Bible  read  in  the  public 
schools  was  the  **  Protestant "  or  King  James  ver- 
sion, whereas  a  long-standing  decree  of  ecclesias- 
tical authority  had  made  it  obligatory  for  lay  Ro- 
man Catholics  (unless  otherwise  permitted)  to  use 
currently  only  those  vernacular  translations  of  Holy 
Writ  which  had  received  the  approbation  of  their 
church,  and  were  provided  with  suitable  notes  for 
the  proper  understanding  of  certain  passages.  This 
objection  flows  logically  from  the  general  Roman 
Catholic  principle  according  to  which  the  Church 
is  held  to  be  the  divinely  appointed  guardian  of  the 
Scriptures  and  their  sole  authoritative  interpreter. 
The  prohibition  in  question,  which  is  as  old  as  the 
(Council  of  Trent,  was  based  on  the  assumed  danger 
(now  doubtless  more  remote  than  in  the  sixteenth 
century)  which,  especially  in  those  troubled  times, 
might  result  for  the  faith  of  Catholics  from  an  in- 
discriminate use  of  the  various  unauthorized  trans- 
lations then  in  vogue.  It  was  assumed — and  not 
entirely  without  cause — that  doctrinal  bias  had  in- 
fluenced the  rendering  of  certain  passages  supposed 
to  have  a  bearing  on  the  religious  differences  be- 
tween Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  As  in- 
stances of  this  Bishop  Kenrick  (Theologia  Dogmatical 
i.  427  sqq.,  Philadelphia,  1839)  calls  attention  to 
such  passages  in  the  Authorized  Version  as  Matt, 
ix.  11;  I  Cior.  vii.  9,  ix.  5,  xi.  27;  Heb.  x.  38,  etc., 
as  being  erroneous  dogmatic  renderings  due  to  po- 
lemical preoccupation.  In  this  connection  Roman 
Catholics  quote  also  the  words  of  Robert  Gell,  the 
chaplain  to  George  Abbot  (q.v.),  Protestant  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (one  of  the  translators),  who 
says:  '^  Dogmatic  interests  were  in  some  cases  al- 
lowed to  bias  the  translation,  and  the  Calvinism  of 
one  party,  the  prelatic  views  of  another,  were  both 
represented  at  the  expense  of  accuracy."  To  this 
may  be  added  a  recent  Protestant  admission,  viz., 
that  of  Bishop  Ellicott:  "  In  spite  of  the  very  com- 
mon assumption  to  the  contrazy,  there  are  many 
passages  (in  the  version  of  1611)  from  which  erro- 
neous doctrinal  inferences  have  been  drawn,  but 
where  the  inference  comes- from  the  translation,  and 
not  the  original  "  {Considerationa  on  the  Revision  qf 
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Alb^>  p.  88,  I>»arja,  1^0;.  Be  tfast  m  it  flvjr,  iK  ii 
t0grtMi,  tKk  the  <ycfaer  hand,  tint  tfaii  pfaMe  of  die 
ol:ir|tf*sftioD  to  tbf^  fYrXisUiirt  Bibie  Iim 
0^  ftA  inrUinait  jovi  timpsDgj.  It  ii  not 
t^  #:iJMrtiM  tfac;  ndative  minta  of  tlie  '^  Autkoraed  "* 
Hfp^  o^  the  Dofiaj  inenioo,  wtidi  tliroq|;h  epiKopal 
ntfftlwMTty  Yam  hutxnot  the  aeeepted  tmnrfitinn  for 
tbis  OKof  £oi;fidl>-t|>f!mldiiisRoiiaaCstfaofieiL  Eadi 
luui  lU  prwiti  of  wipciiuiitj  nod  its  deiteU,  It  ii 
^ort^  <^  Dot^  borveiner,  tlat  mne  of  the  tJlegtd 
UxiHj  RDderm^i  toeutiautd  thcnpt  htLTt  been 
eneckdat^d  by  the  rerieen  of  1^81. 

A  inrther  snd  more  senooi  objeetioo  on  the  put 
of   Roman  C^tholiei  to  the  use  of  the  PhUcstuit 
Bible  ii  bued  oo  the  diffemee  as  lepuds  the  Serip- 
ttmJ  canon.    The  io-caOed  "  apoeryphal "  or  deo- 
t«ro-eanoniea]  books,  iduefa  Reman  Cathalini  (on 
the  atitbority  of  the  Cimrefa)  aeeqH  as  hairiiv  the 
mtnt  divine  authoiitr  as  the  other  portions  of  H6tj 
Writ,  have  been  exchided  fiom  the  Kjng  James  ver- 
iioD  since  the  edition  of  1826,  wfaenee  arises  the 
Roman  Catholic  contention  thai  the  Pkolestant 
Bible  is  a  truncated  verrion  and  materially  incom- 
plete.   Apart  from  the  question  of  antboritjr  wlucfa 
finally  determines  the  Roman  Catholic  porition  in 
such  matters,  it  is  pertinent  to  note  that  such  an 
eminent  and  independent  scholar  as  Charles  A. 
Briisss  (General  IrUrodudUm  to  the  Study  nf  Hdy 
Scripture,  chap,  v,,  "  The  Canon  of  Scripture,"  New 
York,  1899)  is  inclined  to  mtetpi  the  kiger  tnuii- 
tional  canon  as  defined  by  the  Councfl  of  Trent. 
But  whatever  the  scientific  merits  (4  the  contro- 
versy, this  and  the  above-mentioned  reasons  may 
serve  to  render  intelljgible  the  attitude  of  Roman 
Catholics  who  have  opposed  the  readmg  of  the  Bible 
in  the  public  schools.  James  F.  Dhisooix. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  RESTRICTION  OF  BIBLE- 
READING  BY  THE  LAITY:  The  traditional  and 
official  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
toward  Sacred  Scripture  and  its  use  was  formulated 
in  the  fourth  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (Apr. 
8,  1546)  the  main  enactments  of  which  were  re- 
afilrmed  by  the  Vatican  Council  (q.v.).  After  de- 
claring the  substance  of  divine  revelation  to  be 
contained  in  Holy  Writ  and  in  the  unwritten  (i.e., 
non-inspired)  ecclesiastical  traditions  (in  libris 
BcriptiSf  et  fine  scripto  traditiontbua),  the  council  form- 
ally accepted  the  traditionally  received  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  with  all  their  parts 
as  contained  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  (decreeing  at  the 
same  time'  that  a  new,  and  as  far  as  possible  accu- 
rate, edition  of  the  same  be  prepared;  see  Biblb 
Versions,  A,  II.,  2,  {  5),  and  further  enacted  that 
this  version,  which  was  declared  a  substantially  cor- 
rect translation  of  the  original  Scriptures,  should 
henceforth  be  considered  as  the  official  text  to  be 
appealed  to  in  all  theological  discussions,  and  for 
general  use  in  the  Church.  At  that  time,  as  for 
centuries  before,  Latin  was  the  official  and  litui^gi- 
cal  language  of  the  Church,  and  the  Fathers  of  tibe 
coimcii,  in  thus  making  the  Vulgate  the  standard 
text,  had  no  intention  of  declaring  a  preference  for 
it  over  the  original  Hebrew  or  Greek,  but  wished 
•imply  to  affirm  its  substantial  conformity  with  the 
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apoB  It  for  praetica]  purposes 
igfeiente  to  the  other 
Underijing  these  and 
the  fimda  mental  Roman 
that  the  anthoritj  of  the  hving 
the  letter  of  Scripture — is  the  fwoxi- 
rale  of  belief,  and  that  the  Church  is  the  di- 
■mimJj  appootcd  cortodian  of  Holy  Writ,  the  sole 
anthoritatriv  interpreter  of  its  mm^nin^  in  jjj  m^t- 
tera  pertamog  to  faith  or  morais.  In  her  capacity 
of  gDanfiaa  the  Omrch  asnmies  the  duty  of  pre^ 
serving  the  substantial  parity  of  the  original  text, 
and  fikewise  Haims  the  right  of  sopervision  ^n*]  <!>. 
leetkai  whenever  it  is  qoestkm  of  translating  the 
Scriptures  into  any  of  the  modern  languages.  As 
these  leiuacular  vaaiuus  formed  an  important 
Csetor  of  the  eontzovernes  and  the  disturbed  relig- 
ioos  eottfitiaos  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  de- 
creed by  the  Council  of  Trent  that  no  such  trans- 
btaon  m%ht  be  used  by  the  laity  unless  it  had  the 
sanetiao  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  were  pro- 
vided with  suitable  notes  for  the  proper  understand- 
ing of  difficult  and  disputed  passages.  This  re- 
strictive legislatiGn  still  retains  force  of  law,  though 
the  reason  justifjring  it  are  obviously  less  cogent 
now  than  in  the  days  of  early  Protestantism  when 
so  nmdi  stress  was  laid  by  the  Reformers  on  the 
right  of  private  interpieUticm.  The  Latin  Vulgate 
is  still  retained  as  the  basis  of  all  authorised  trans- 
lations, thou^  free  recourse  may  be  had  to  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  by  way  of  comparison  and  eluci- 
dation. In  this  as  in  similar  matters,  Roman  Catho- 
lic authority,  while  professing  due  respect  for  the 
eonehisions  of  critical  scholars,  seeks  above  all  to 
maintain  the  consensus  of  Christian  tradition.    See 

BiBLS-RXADINQ    BT  THE  LaITT,   RESTRICTIONS  ON. 

James  F.  Dribcoll. 

Bnuoaajjvr:  Ada  «<  Decnia  ConeOH  Tridentini,  Seasio 
IV. ;  H.  Densincer.  Bmekiridion  SywAolonun,  Fmbun. 
1906;  Tk€  CathoUe  Church  amd  Ihe  Bible,  London,  1906. 

ROMAHS,  EPISTLB  TO  THE.  See  Paul  the 
Afostlb,  II.,  3,  if  5-7. 

ROMAHTICISM:  The  name  of  a  movement 
which  especially  affected  literature,  art,  religion, 
and  theology  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  •  It  arose  on 

a  background  of  three  other  move- 

The  Back-  ments  which  had  much  in  conunon  with 

gronnd.     one  another.   Classicism,   Humanism, 

and  the  Enlightenment.  (1)  Classi- 
cism, which  has  retained  its  place  ever  since  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  has  adhered  to  those  forms  of  ex- 
pression which  prevailed  in  the  creative  peiiods  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  It  was  an  attitude  of  mind,  a 
method  of  literary  and  artistic  activity  formed  on 
the  severe  modeb  of  ancient  thought,  characterized 
by  energy,  freshness,  purity,  proportion,  restraint, 
objectivity,  i.e.,  subserviency  to  nature,  and  rever- 
ence for  the  authority  of  long-established  tjrpes. 
(2)  Humanism  (q.v.) — another  name  for  the  Ren- 
aissance in  Italy,  1350-1425— tmned  away  from 
metaphysics,  from  scholastic  logical  formulas  as  de- 
fined by  the  Church,  from  the  despotism  of  the 
Church  as  claiming  exclusive  right  to  absorb  himian 
interests,  from  the  division  of  knowledge  into  that 
of  the  "  Two  ways  " — supernatural  and  natural,  i^ 
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ligious  and  scientific  (see  Albertus  Magnus).  It 
studied  afresh  the  literature  of  classic  Home; 
through  the  revival  of  Platonism,  Neoplatonism, 
and  Aristotelianism  the  freshness  and  freedom  of 
the  Greek  spirit  were  reawakened;  and  the  ancient 
Greek  cosmology,  doctrines  of  nature,  philosophical 
skepticism,  and  the  eclectic  mixture  of  incongruous 
elements  all  came  to  life  again.  Owing  to  the  new 
scientific  spirit  discoveries  and  inventions  of  great 
magnitude  were  on  the  threshold.  With  the  redis- 
covery of  many  splendid  examples  of  Greek  statu- 
ary there  was  quickened  the  illimitable  sense  of 
bcaiuty  and  wonder  associated  especially  with  the 
human  form  as  the  most  perfect  embodiment  of  the 
ideal.  In  a  word,  Humanism  drew  attention  once 
more  to  man  himself  as  a  rational  being  with  ca- 
pacities of  inexhaustible  richness,  susceptible  of  in- 
finite culture  (cf.  J.  A.  Symonds,  Renaissance  in 
Italy,  5  vols.,  new  ed.,  New  York,  1885).  (3)  The 
Enlightenment  (q.v.,  1650-1800;  also  see  Ration- 
ALisii  AND  Sufernaturalism).  Morc  than  two 
centuries  after  the  decline  of  Humanism  and  when 
the  Protestant  Reformation  was  well  under  way,  in- 
terest was  again  directed  to  man,  this  time  centering 
in  his  rational  nature  and  its  capacities  as  such.  The 
movement  may  be  siunmarized  as  the  sufficiency  of 
the  human  reason  for  all  the  problems  of  life.  Hu- 
manism had  indeed  implied  this,  but  it  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  enough  to  become  self-conscious,  to  re- 
flect upon  what  would  be  required  to  justify  its 
attitude  and  activity,  and  to  o£fer  a  rational  defense 
for  the  entire  movement.  The  Enlightenment  was, 
however,  the  spirit  of  Humanism  come  to  life  again 
in  the  English,  French,  and  German  consciousness. 
Like  Humanism  it  eschewed  metaphysics;  it  con- 
tinued the  investigation  into  the  inner  nature  of 
man  always  from  the  side  of  experience,  the  valid- 
ity of  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the  meaning 
of  human  life  both  individual  and  social;  and  it 
allied  itself  with  the  culture  and  literary  activity  of 
the  period.  Yet  it  was  conscious  of  having  awa- 
kened in  a  new  world,  no  longer  that  of  the  church  or 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  of  new  discoveries,  a  new 
scientific  method,  new  economic  and  social  values, 
a  new  psychology,  and  new  historical  postulates. 
In  tiie  process  of  working  out  its  essential  principle, 
however,  there  were  disclosed  its  inevitable  limita- 
tions, and  also  its  inadequacy  to  answer  to  one  large 
element  in  man's  nature — tlie  poetic  and  imagina- 
tive and  the  more  definitely  personal.  In  its  ab- 
stract superficial  intellectualism,  its  individualistic 
and  social  utilitarianism,  itc  denial  of  personal  free- 
dom, and  its  elimination  of  mystery  it  paved  the 
way  for  a  profoimd  reaction  of  consciousness  in 
which  n^ected  regions  of  personality  should  re- 
assert their  abiding  worth.  The  time  was  therefore 
ripe  for  a  movement  in  which  intellect  and  theoretic 
culture  should  give  place  to  the  esthetic  side  of 
man's  nature  wherein  this  should  find  authentic 
and  luxuriant  expression. 

In  a  description  of  Romanticism  the  following 
features  require  attention:  (1)  Subjectivity.  J.  G. 
Fichte  (q.v.)  held  that  self-consciousness  is  deter- 
mined by  nothing  outside  of  itself,  and  that  every- 
thing exists  only  by  the  activity  of  the  Ego.  Ac- 
cording to  F.  W.  Schelling  (q.v.)  nature  is  the  Ego 


in  process  of  becoming.  In  English  thought  nature 
was  conceived  as  an    analogon  of  spirit  so  that 

nature  and  spirit  answer  to  eac  bother 

Special      (cf .  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Aids  to  Reflection, 

Features.    London,    1825,  and  often,  e.g.,  ed.  T. 

Fenby,  1873;  H.  Bushnell,  Ood  in 
Christ,  "Dissertation  on  Language,''  New  York, 
1849,  and  often).  Besides  this  philosophical  basis, 
there  was  a  profound  feeling  that  the  soul  it- 
self was  a  mine  of  exhaustless  treasure  as  yet 
scarcely  explored.  Nor  was  this  limited  to  th« 
normal  consciousness,  but  in  certain  of  the  German 
romanticists  the  weird,  fantastic,  capricious,  and 
morbid  were  developed  to  extreme  proportions  (cf- 
Novalis,  i.e.,  Baron  F.  L.  von  Hardenberg,  d.  Mar. 
25,  1801;  and  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  d.  July  24,  1822). 
(2)  Not  so  much  the  rational  as  the  esthetic  aspect 
of  the  world  and  himian  life  absorbed  interest. 
Thus  appeal  was  made  to  imagination  and  fancy. 
Duty  was  determined  by  feeling,  and  even  religion 
was  resolved  into  the  feeUng  of  absolute  depend- 
ence (cf.  Schleiermacher,  q.v.).  (3)  Gosely  asso- 
ciated with  the  esthetic  element  was  the  sense  of 
beauty,  not  indeed  that  of  standards  derived  from 
Greece  and  Rome  or  even  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
except  in  Scott.  There  was  first  the  beauty  of 
the  natural  world  which,  slumbering  for  centuries, 
awoke  in  the  romantic  spirit — not  alone  the  beauty 
of  great  mountains,  of  quiet  or  tumultuous  seas, 
but  clouds,  sunsets,  moonlight,  flowers.  The 
search  became  a  passion.  It  was  found  in  out- 
of-the-way  places,  in  outcast  and  neglected  per- 
sons, in  common  and  trivial  events.  Gn  the  other 
hand  the  most  extravagant  situations  were  created, 
the  personality  subjected  itself  to  the  most  ex- 
traordinary experiences  in  order  to  discover  and 
extract  a  quintessence  of  beauty  never  before  dis- 
tilled. (4)  Mystery  arising  not  only  from  the  un- 
fathomed  depths  of  the  soul,  from  the  infinite  as- 
pects of  being,  but  also  from  an  inner  and  insatiate 
longing  for  the  unexperienced  and  the  unknown. 
For  Novalis  philosophy  is  homesickness — ^the  wish 
to  find  one's  home  in  the  Absolute.  Johann  Ludwig 
Tieck  was  consumed  with  longing  for  something 
which  transcended  the  finite.  Schelling  thought  of 
beauty  as  the  infinite  appearing  in  finite  form. 
Wordsworth  was  haimted  by  the  strangeness  of 
nature,  which  only  reflected  a  deeper  strangeness 
in  his  own  soul.  (5)  The  relation  of  the  inner  to  the 
outer  world  is  presented  from  two  i)oints  of  view. 
First,  so  far  as  the  outer  world  is  a  copy  of  the  in- 
ner world,  this  may  be  due  to  an  idealizing  panthe- 
ism. For  either  the  harmony  of  the  external  world 
is  the  creation  of  the  Ego,  or  both  are  partial  ex- 
pressions of  the  infinite  and  all-pervading  Unity 
(Novalis,  Lehrlinge  zu  Sais),  Or,  secondly,  the  inner 
world  of  individual  consciousness  is  first  depicted 
with  entire  disregard  of  outer  social  conventions, 
wherein  two  types  of  life  are  allowed  to  coexist 
side  by  side,  one,  of  untrammeled  development 
of  those  who  are  gifted  with  genius,  the  other, 
the  conventional  order  of  such  as  have  not  th« 
strength  or  courage  to  assert  the  independent  free- 
dom of  self-realization.  The  first  t3rpe  is  regarded 
as  the  highest  himian  ideal,  and  the  actual  world  ia 
judged  by  its  degree  of  correspondence  with  thif 
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"  unchartered  freedom."    In  like  manner  by  a  proc- 
ess of  ideal  selection  even  the  natural  world  is  con- 
ceived as  the  seat  of  marvelous  forces  which  rarely 
come  to  manifestation.     (6)  The  free  unfolding  of 
each  personality  according  to  its  genius  involved 
recognition  and  obedience  of  all  individual  impulses, 
inclinations,  and  even  idiosyncrasies.    Various  were 
the  outward  conditions  in  which  the  great  roman- 
ticists developed  their  genius — ^Wordsworth  in  soli- 
tude, Scott  in  historical  study  of  medieval  life,  B3rron 
?*!  wanderings  and  heroic  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  Schelling  and  Schlegel  in  speculative  phi- 
losophy, most  of  the  French  and  German  writers  in 
more  or  less  indifference  to  social  conventions.   The 
theory  constantly  reiterated  is,  that  the  genius  must 
be  free  to  follow  his  star  so  as  to  give  his  artistic 
powers  free  play.    Not  only  must  no  constraint  be 
permitted,  but  only  in  the  pathway  of  perfect  liberty 
can  the  individual  reach  the  goal  of  self-realization. 
Instead  of  turning  back  to  Greece  and  Rome  or  to 
the  Middle  Ages  for  their  material,  they  isolate 
single  aspects  of  their  own  experience  and  develop 
these  as  if  they  were  in  truth  of  universal  validity. 
Whatever  is  vital  in  their  writings  is  autobiographic. 
Each  one  felt  that  he  must  himself  first  live  the  ro- 
mantic life,  since  only  then  was  he  able  by  subtle 
analysis  and  unsparing  self-revelation  of  his  inmost 
consciousness  to  portray  his  ideal.    Accordingly  he 
renounced  conventions  in  his  writings  as  he  had  al- 
ready done  in  his  life,  he  wrote  as  he  felt  and  as  he 
thought,  and  dipped  his  metal  white  hot  from  the 
seething  cauldron  of  his  own  heart.    (7)  The  roman- 
tic writings  are  all  with  scarcely  an  exception  tinged 
with  pantheism  and  mysticism.    Philosophy,  ethics, 
religion,  no  less  than  conceptions  of  nature  and  hu- 
man love,  so  far  as  these  are  self-conscious,  are 
frankly  pantheistic.    The  infinite  is  not  fully  real- 
ized save  as  every  possible  form  of  consciousness 
and  action  and  human  relation  finds  expression.    If 
the  English  pantheism  was  on  the  whole  more  sober 
and  natiuuUstic  than  that    of    the   German  and 
French,  this  may  be  referred  to  the  quieter  tempera- 
ment and  severer  restraint  of  the  English  mind.    As 
related  to  mysticism,  not  all  mystics  are  romanti- 
cists, and  not  all  romanticists  are  mystics,  but  the 
two  are  conmionly  associated  in  the  same  person. 
The  romanticists  believe  that  reality  is  revealed  not 
by  rational  thought,  but  through  feeling,  immedi- 
ate experience,  spiritual  illumination.    Accordingly 
a  part  of  the  meaning  of  life  eludes  analysis.  Any 
portrayal  of  it,  however  concrete  and  vivid,  is  at 
best  partial  and  suggestive  rather  than  complete 
and  final.    On  the  other  hand,  in  romantic  experi- 
ence ecstasy  is  never  far  away.    The  secret  of  gain- 
ing truth  is  less  by  searching  than  by  brooding,  by 
listening  to  the  inner  voices,  by  interpreting  what 
is  ''  given  "  in  moments  of  rare  and  exalted  feeling 
(see  WoBDBWORTH,  William). 

Authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  begin- 
nings of  romanticism.  One  may,  however,  hold 
that,  in  literature,  the  earlier  traces  of  the  move- 
ment in  Great  Britain  after  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
and  Milton  are  in  the  eighteenth  century  found  in 
Thomas  Gray,  d.  1771,  and  William  Blake,  d.  1827 
(cf.  Arthw  S3rmonds,  The  Romantic  Movement 
in  English  Poetry,  New  York,  1909);   in   France 


in  J.  J.  Rousseau,  d.  1778;    and   in  Germany  in 
Herder  (q.v.).    In  philosophy,  its  ultimate  vindica- 
tion is  to  be  referred  to  Kant's  (q.v.) 
Beginnings,  primacy    of     the    will,    reaching    its 
metaphysical   exposition    in  the  doc- 
trine of  Schopenhauer  (q.v.)  that  the  essence  of  man 
and  world  is  wiH.    In  theology,  one  goes  to  Fichte 
and  Schleiermacher  (qq.v.)  for  the  subjective  and 
esthetic  elements  respectively. 

The  spirit  of  Romanticism  has  been  active  in 
other  fields  than  those  described  above:  in  music, 
F.  P.  Schubert  (d.  1828),  F.  F.  Chopin  (d.  1849), 
and  R.  Schumann  (d.  1856);  in  paint- 
Spirit  ing,  J.  M.  W.  Turner  (d.  1851),  and 
F.  V.  E.  Delacroix  (d.  1863);  in  travel, 
the  inspiring  motive  of  which  since  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  has  been  to  quicken  the 
feeling  of  beauty  and  sublimity  in  the  presence  of 
impressive  natural  scenery;  in  social  experiment, 
as  the  Brook  Farm  episode,  1841-47,  which  sought 
to  put  into  practise  the  system  of  association  or 
phalanstery  proposed  by  F.  M.  C.  Fourier  (d.  1837) ; 
and,  finally,  in  appeal  to  the  chivalrous  and  heroic 
in  ministry  to  the  suffering  on  the  field  of  battle 
(Florence  Nightingale,  q.v.,  in  the  Crimea,  1854- 
1856)  and  in  great  cities  (William  Booth,  q.v.). 

The  literature  of  Romanticism  is  of  extraordi- 
nary brilliancy — ^tales,  poems,  dramas,  essays,  psy- 
chology, ethics,  religion,  and  theology. 
Literature.  Only  a  tithe  of  this  output  can  be  here 
referred  to.    In  Great  Britain:    Lord 
Byron  (d.  1824);   William  Blake  (d.  1826);   S.  T. 
Coleridge  (q.v.);   W.  Wordsworth  (q.v.).    In  Ger- 
many: Novalis  (d.  1801),  Die  Lehrlinge  zuSais,  and 
Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen  in  Werke  (Leipsic,  1898), 
and,  in  Eng.  transl..  Hymns  and  Thoughts  on  Relig- 
ion (Edinburgh,  1888);    H.  von  Kliest  (d.  1811), 
Werke  (Berlin,  1826);  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  (d.  1822), 
Werke  (Leipsic,  1899);    J.  P.  F.  Richter,  "Jean 
Paul"   (d.   1825),   Titan  (Berlin,   1800-03;    Eng. 
transl.,  London,  1863;  cf.  T.  Carlyle,  Essay s^  vols, 
i.  and  iii.,  ib.  1887);    F.  von  Schlegel  (d.  1829), 
Lucinde,  in  Athendum,  1798-1800,  cf.  also  Esthetic 
and  Miscdlaneaus  Works  (London,  1875);  F.  D.  E. 
Schleiermacher    (q.v.),    Reden   ueber  die   Religion 
(Berlin,  1799;  Eng.  transl.  On  Religion^  London, 
1893);  A.  W.  von  Schlegel  (d.  1845),  Vorlesungen 
ueber  dramatische  Kunst  und  Ldtteratur  (Heidelberg, 
1805-11 ;  Eng.  transl..  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and 
Literature,  London,  1861);  Ludwig  Tieck  (d.  1853), 
"  William  Lovell,"  Die  Verkehrte  WeU,  in  coUected 
works  published  in  Berlin  from  1828  to  1854  (for 
Eng.  transl.  of  several  stories,  cf .  Translations  from 
MuscBus,  Tieck,  and  Richter,  London,    1889).    In 
France:  Madame  de  StaSl  (d.  1817),  De  VAUemagne 
(London,  1813,  Ekig.  transl.,  Germany,  2  vols.,  New 
York,    1871;    cf.   H.  Heine,   Romantische  Schvle, 
Hamburg,  1836);  Th^ophile  Gautier  (d.  1872),  Mad- 
emoiselle de  Maupin  (Paris,   1835;    Eng.  transl., 
London,  1887),  Fortunio  (Paris,  1837);  Alfred  de 
Musset  (d.  1857),  La  Confession  d*un  enfant  du  sihde 
(Paris,  1836) ;  George  Sand  (d.  1876),  Indiana  (Paris, 
1831),  LAia  (ib.  1833),  Jacques  (ib.  1834),  Lucreria 
Floriani  (ib.  1846;  Eng.  transl.  of  Consuelo,  London, 
1847,  and  Little  Fadette,  b.  1849) ;  Victor  Hugo  (d. 
1885),  Hemani  (Paris,  1830;  Eng.  transl.  in  idem. 
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Dramas,  London,  1888),  Les  Mis^ablea  (Paris,  1862; 

Eng.  tranal.,  London,  1862).       C.  A.  Beckwtth. 

Bibuoorapht:  T.  Carlyle,  CriHcal  and  Muetttaneoua  B»- 
aoyst  Boston,  ii.d.;  J.  A.  Symonds,  Renauaance  in  Italy: 
The  Revival  of  iMumino,  New  York,  1886;  W.  Pater,  Ap- 
jfrteiationa,  London,  1889;  H.  H.  Boyesen,  EB9ay9  in  Oer- 
man  Literature^  "  The  Romantic  School  in  Germany," 
New  York,  1892;  George  Brandes,  Main  CurrenU  in 
Nineteenth  Century  Literature;  **  The  Romantic  School  in 
Germany,"  vol.  ii.;  "  Naturaiimn  in  England."  vol.  iv.; 
"  The  Romantic  School  in  France."  vol.  v..  New  York,  1902; 
D.  G.  Mason,  The  Romaniie  Compoaera^  ib.,  1906;  Can^ 
hridoe  Modem  Hiatory,  vi.  822-837,  ib.,  1909;  R.  Eucken, 
The  Problem  of  Human  Life,  pp.  308-336,  345,  418.  447- 
482,  ib.  1910;  I.  Babbitt,  The  New  Laokoon,  Boston,  1910. 

ROMANUS,  ro-ma'nuB:  Pope,  897.  Formerly 
cardinal  priest  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  he  was 
raised  to  the  papal  throne  in  the  autumn  of  807 
on  the  murder  of  Stephen  VII.  His  pontificate 
lasted  only  four  months,  during  which  he  con- 
firmed the  possessions  of  the  Spanish  churches  of 
EIna  and  Gerona  at  the  request  of  their  bishops. 

(R.  ZdPFFELf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Liber  pontificalia,  ed.  L.  Duchesne,  ii.  230, 
Paris,  1892;  Ja£F6,  Regeata,  pp.  303  sqq.;  llann,  Popea, 
iv.  8^-87;  Hefele,  Concilienoeachiehte,  iv.  666;  Bower, 
Popea,  u.  301;   Platina,  Popea,  i.  239. 

ROMANUS:  Byzantine  religious  poet;  b.  at 
Miseani  (according  to  the  Bollandists,  at  Emesa), 
Syria;  d.  at  Constantinople  in  the  sixth  century. 
After  being  deacon  at  the  church  of  St.  Anastasia  at 
Berytus,  he  came  to  Constantinople  during  the  reign 
of  Anastasius  (probably  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
fifth  century),  where  he  was  attached  to  the  church 
of  St.  Mary's  en  toia  Kyrou.  Either  here  or  in  the 
Blachemian  church  he  received  from  the  Virgin  in  a 
vision  the  gift  of  poetry,  and  forthwith  composed 
his  famous  Christmas  hynm,  which  was  followed  by 
a  thousand  other  hymns  for  various  feasts.  Accord- 
ing to  Nicephorus  Callistus,  the  Greek  Church  later 
discarded  the  hymns  of  Romanus,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  for  each  feast;  while  Metrophanes 
Critopulus  (De  vocibus)  states  that  in  his  time  only 
four  hundreid  of  the  thousand  hynms  survived.  The 
scanty  details  concerning  the  poet  are  practically 
restricted  to  a  brief  synaxarium  (ed.  most  conve- 
niently in  the  Analecta  BoUandiana,  1894,  pp. 
440-442). 

The  titles  of  all  the  hymns  of  Romanus  are  known. 
They  contain  no  allusion  that  would  imply  a  later 
date  than  the  reign  of  Justinian  (527-65),  the  period 
assigned  Romanus  by  the  author  of  the  Synaxarium. 
Thus,  the  passage  in  the  first  hynm  to  the  ten  viigins, 
with  its  phrase,  "Lo,  the  Assyrians,  and  the  Ish- 
maelites  before  them,  have  led  us  captive,"  needs  not 
refer  to  successive  inroads  by  the  Omayads  of  Damas- 
cus and  the  Abbasids  of  Bagdad,  thus  referring 
to  the  eighth  century,  but  may  equally  well  allude 
to  the  Persians  and  Saracens  who  menaced  Byian- 
tium  in  the  reign  of  Anastasius  I.  Nor  do  the 
doctrinal  references  in  the  hymns  imply  a  later  date 
than  Justinian's  reign,  for  though  Biary  is  termed 
"ever  virgin,"  her  freedom  from  original  sin  is  not 
taught,  though  great  reverence  is  shown  her  and  she 
is  regarded  as  a  mediator  between  God  and  Christ 
for  mankind — concepts  which  were  held  in  the  Jus- 
tinian period.  Again,  the  Christology  of  Romanus 
seems  to  allude  to  docetic  theories,  to  Arius,  to 


ApoUinarius  of  Laodicea,  and  to  the  theopaschitic 
controversy  in  the  reign  of  Anastasius,  but  of  refer- 
ences to  the  monothelite  heresy,  for  example,  there 
is  no  clear  evidence.  There  are  likewise  probable 
allusions  to  the  Chalcedonian  Creed.  The  question 
of  the  date  of  the  poet,  who  would  thus  seem  to  be 
no  later  than  the  reign  of  Justinian,  though  some 
have  sought  to  place  him  in  the  period  of  Anastasius 
II.  (713-716),  is  of  importance  in  that  on  its  solu- 
tion depends  the  setting  of  the  acme  of  Byzantine 
religious  poetry  in  the  sixth  or  the  eighth  century. 

Until  the  second  third  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  poems  of  Romanus  were  scarcely  known  in  the 
West,  and  occidental  knowledge  of  them  was  in- 
troduced by  CJardinal  J.  B.  Pitra's  edition  of  twenty- 
eight  hymns  and  four  sticharia  in  his  Analecta 
Solesmeneia,  i.  1-241  (Paris,  1876).  A  faulty  edi- 
tion was  later  prepared  by  the  archimandrite  Am- 
philochius  in  his  Kondakarion  (2  vols.,  Moscow, 
1879),  but  chief  knowledge  concerning  Romanus 
and  his  work  is  due  to  four  studies  of  K.  Krum- 
bacher  in  the  SUzungd)erichte  der  MUnchener 
Akademie  (phU.-pkU,  Klasae,  1898,  ii.  69-268,  1899, , 
ii.  1-156,  1901,  pp.  693-766,  1903,  pp.  551-691). 
The  material  of  the  poems  is  drawn  chiefly  from 
the  Bible,  especially  from  the  great  events  of  sal- 
vation such  as  CJhrist's  nativity,  epiphany,  passion, 
crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  and  the 
outi)ouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Romanus  was  like- 
wise attracted  by  Biblical  accounts  of  the  Virgin 
and  by  leading  events  in  the  lives  of  the  apostles, 
such  as  the  denial  of  Peter  and  the  conversion  of 
Thomas.  Beautiful  parables,  as  that  of  the  ten 
virgins,  afforded  welcome  material  to  the  poet. 
Some  fifty  of  his  poems  are  concerned  with  Biblical 
themes,  thirty  with  the  saints,  while  the  remainder 
are  penitential  hymns  and  the  like.  In  his  exegesis 
he  showed  the  influence  of  CSirysostom  and  Ephraem, 
and  in  his  hymns  to  the  saints  he  followed  well- 
known  lives.  The  purpose  of  his  poems  Romanus 
expressly  states  to  be  didactic.  Strangely  enough, 
his  h3rmns  were  almost  totally  abandoned  by  his 
church  some  centuries  later,  when,  in  the  ninth 
century,  the  Greek  liturgies  were  remodeled  and 
the  canons  took  the  pla^  of  the  hymns.  Only  a 
few  of  the  poems  of  Romanus  were  then  retained, 
such  as  the  Clhristmas  hynm  and  the  so-called 
requiem.  Of  the  other  hymns  only  single  stanzas 
were  retained  in  the  liturgies,  chiefly  introductory 
and  closing  verses  of  general  character. 

The  beauty  of  the  poems  of  Romanus  is  evident 
even  in  their  external  form.  In  Byzantine  poetry 
rhythm  took  the  place  of  the  classical  metrical 
scheme,  thus  giving  a  characteristic  form  with  pecu- 
liar rhythmic  melody.  After  one  or  more  proems 
follows  the  poem  proper,  which  may  have  more  than 
twenty  stanzas.  Each  strophe  closes  with  a  refrain 
which  repeats  the  chief  thoughts  of  the  poem,  and 
the  name  of  the  author  is  usually  given  in  an  acros- 
tic. This  form  of  poetry  was  developed  to  its  per- 
fection by  Romanus,  the  greatest  hymn-writer  of 
the  Greek  church.  His  verse  is  easy  and  euphonious, 
and  varied  by  antitheses,  assonances,  paronomasias, 
and  rime  plays.  The  refrain  is  used  by  Romanus 
with  admirable  effect.  The  poems  are  preponder- 
atingly  dramatic  in  form,  consisting  of  conversar 
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tions  between  the  characters  introduced,  as  in  the 
dialogue  between  Satan  and  Hades,  when  they  learn 
that  the  cross  of  Golgotha  is  destined  to  enish  their 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  Romanus  occasionally 
becomes  unneceBsanly  dogmatizing,  moralizing,  and 

Romanus  was  a  noble  poet  in  matter  as  well  as 
in  form,  beautifully  expressing  the  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  seeking  to  lead  man  to  beheve  that  for  him 
personally  salvation  exists.  He  frequently  praises 
the  free  grace  of  God  and  Christ,  declaring  that  the 
reward  which  the  I^ord  shall  give  in  the  life  to  come 
is  the  reward  of  grace.  Through  ain  mankind  falls, 
but  rises  through  righteousness  and  faith,  and  is 
saved  through  grace.  Above  asceticism  and  or- 
thodoxy Romanus  ranks  love  of  man,  though  he 
praises  asceticism  highly.  Ue  likewise  lauds  celi- 
bacy, but  at  the  same  time  does  not  unduly  de- 
preciate marriage.  Finally  it  may  be  noted  that 
his  view  of  !ife  was  strongly  eschatological,  some 
of  his  moat  beautiful  poems  being  devoted  to  the 
last  judgment  and  to  the  life  to  come.  In  him  By- 
untine  poetry  oomea  to  its  fullest  bloom. 

(Phiupp  Mbtbh.) 
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Pitrm,  an  in  Analcda  Sam,  i 
in  Sancluf  Aaroanut  utterum  wulodorwn  j/rincepe,  Rom«, 
1888;  a  prayor.  ed.  Papadopuloi  Keituneiia.  in  Analikta 
lerotolumitike:  i  (ISSl).  390-302.  Consult:  Krum- 
bocher,  OexhichU,  pp.  66.3-871;  idem,  in  the  SiOunei- 
befvJde  ot  the  Bavarian  Academy,  philologic-philosoph- 
ical  and  biitorical  cIbh,  1868.  vol.  li.  t»-ZeS.  1896,  vol. 
ii.  1-158.  1901,  pp.  803-768,  1903,  pp.  GS1-«01:  idem. 
Uiicellen  lu  Bomamit.  Munich.  1007;  J.  B.  Pitn,  Hvji- 
tuoraphU  de  I'loli"  Br'niw,  Ruine,  1S67;  idem.  Analitia 
lacra  tpiciliviun,  i.  1-241.  Paria.  1H7S;  idem,  At  Somma 
PorUifia  Lfone  XIII,  omaut/io  giiAiiart  deUa  Bibliottat 
Yatiama,  Rome.  ISSS;  W.  Christ  and  M.  Paninikas.  An- 
Oioloeia  Graca,  Leipaie.  1871:  Jaeobi.  in  ZKG.  1882.  DO. 
177-260;  W.  Meyer,  in 
Academy,  philosophic-] 
449:  B.  QeUer,  in  (he  Abha-uUanatn  of  the  Saxon  Acad- 
emy, xviii.  no.  5.  p.  T8;  BvianUniKJu  Ziittchrift,  1893. 
pp.  659-80E  (by  Papadopuloc  Kenuneus).  190U.  pp.  83:^ 
840  (by  De  Boorl,  1903.  pp.  15.VI88  (by  Van  den  Ben), 
1902.  pp.  358-380  (by  3.  P«<nd«),  1008,  pp.  1-44, 
337.  IB07.  pp.  267.  585-587.  and  1910  38fi-Soa  {all  by  P. 
Maai);  Vailh«.  in  Echo,  iTorvnt.  1902.  pp.  307-212;  T. 
M.  Weho(cr,  Utleriuchiaigtn  lum  Lied  d«  Ramatim  auf 
det  Wirdcrktmit  del  ffirm,  ed.  A.  Erhard  and  P.  Mnaa, 
Vienna,  1907. 

HOMESTIH,  AUGUST  HEHRY  EUGENE  DE: 
Church  of  England;  b.  at  Paris  May  S.  1830;  d. 
at  London  May  18,  1900.  Ue  was  a  scholar  of  Win- 
chester Ctollege,  1843^8;  of  St.  John's  College,  Ox- 
ford (B.A.,  1852;  M.A.,  1854);  was  ordained  deacon 
1852,  and  priest  1854 ;  was  curate  of  Mells,  Somer- 
set, 1853-54;  of  St.  Thomas  Martyr,  Oxford,  1854- 
1855;  English  chaplain  at  Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 
1863-65;  and  at  Baden-Baden,  1865-68;  chaplain 
of  Woolland,  Dorset,  1888-69;  perpetual  curate  of 
Freeland.  Oxford,  1874-85;  rural  dean  of  Wood- 
stock, 1879-85;  vicar  ot  Stony  Stratford,  Bucking- 
hamshire, 1885;  warden  of  House  of  Mercy,  Great 
Maplestead,  Essex,  1885-91;  rector  of  Tiptree, 
18S1-96;  and  vicar  of  Sledmere,  1896-1900.  His 
theological  standpoint  was  that  of  the  school  ot  E. 
B.  Pusey.  He  was  the  author  or  editor  of  Teacfang 
of  tin  Tvidve  Apotlhi,  Text,  leith  Introduction, 
Trantiation,    and   Noiet    (London,    1884);    Saint 


Augvaline,  On  Instructing  the  Unlearned;  Concern- 
ing Faith  of  Tkingi  Vn»een;  On  the  Advantages 
of  Believing;  The  Enchiridion  to  Lawentiim; 
and  Concerning  Faith,  Hope  and  Charily,  Latin 
and  English  (1885);  The  Five  Lectures  of  Saint 
Cyril  on  the  Mysteries  (1887);  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Belief  of  the  Church  from  the  Beginning  -until  Noxa 
aslothe  Limitation  of  Our  Lord's  Knowledge  (1881); 
and  Saint  Ambrose  in  the  Select  Library  of  the 
Nicene  and  Post  Nicene  Fathers  (1895). 

ROHUALD,  SAIIIT.     See  Camaldolites. 

ROKGE,  JOHAHHES.  See  Gesuan  Catholi- 
cism, a  1. 6. 

RONSDORF,  rons'deri,  SECT:  A  chilioatic  and 
communistic  sect  founded  at  Elberfeld  in  1726 
by  Etias  Eller  and  the  Reformed  pastor  Schleier- 
macher.  Eller  (b.  at  Ronsdorf,  5  m.  e.e,  of  Elberfeld, 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century;  d.  there  May  16, 
1750)  went,  while  still  a  lad,  to  the  neighboring 
city  of  Elberfeld,  where  he  became  foreman  of  a 
factory  tor  a  rich  widow  named  Bolckhaua.  Retia- 
tic,  chiliaatic,  and  communistic  influences  had  been 
rampant  in  the  district,  and  with  these  EUer  came 
in  contact.  Ue  began  to  read  the  Bible  and  all 
accessible  writings  ot  the  enthusiasts  and  pieti:<ts, 
and  evolved  an  apocalj^ptic,  chiiiastic  system  of  his 
own,  blending  it  with  communistic  elements.  The 
reception  accorded  his  teachings  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Frau  Bolckhaus,  whom  he  soon  convert^ 
to  his  tenets  and  married,  thus  becoming  a  man  of 
wealth.  Eller  now  come  in  contact  with  Schleier- 
maoher,  and  the  pair  held  frequent  meetings  of  tlie 
faithful,  who  called  themselves  the  awakened  and 
the  elect.  Among  their  number  was  a  certain  Anna 
van  Buchel,  the  daughter  of  an  Elberfeld  baker,  a 
girl  of  remarkable  beauty.  She  was  converted  by 
Eller,  who  instructed  her  how  to  undei^o  ecstasies 
and  receive  revelations  from  heaven,  taught  her  the 
Apocalypse,  and  inspired  her  with  chiiiastic  ideas. 
Somewhat  lat«r,  accordingly,  she  was  aeiaxl  with 
religious  ecstasy,  prophesying  and  describing  in 
glowing  colors  the  coming  of  the  chiiiastic  kingdom 
in  1730,  also  declaring  that  the  Lord  had  frequently 
appeared  to  and  spoken  with  her.  Uenceforth  Anna 
van  Buchel  was  regarded  as  a  propheteea.  Before 
long,  Eller's  wife  died,  and  he  soon  married  Anna 
van  Buchel  with  whom  he  had  maintained  for  some 
time  illicit  relations;  as  he  alleged,  to  protect  her 
inoooencc.  Be  now  resolved  to  advance  his  doc- 
trines more  openly.  Uis  wife's  visions  became  still 
more  frequent.  She  and  her  huslmnd  were  of  the 
tribe  ot  Judoh  and  the  lineage  of  David;  and  were 
to  found  the  New  Jerusalem.  Kings  and  princes 
were  to  descend  from  them;  they  were  the  two 
witnesses  (Rev.  xi.),  she  was  the  ^roman  clothed 
with  the  Bun  (xii.),  the  tabemacl^f  God  among 
men  (xxi.  3),  and  thebri  de  of  the  lamb  (Cant.). 
These  revelations  being  received  with  trust  and  awe, 
Eller  now  declared  that  God  had  revealed  to  his 
wife  that  she  was  the  mother  of  Zion  who  should 
give  birth  to  the  savior  of  the  world  a  second  time, 
who  would  be  the  king  of  the  chiiiastic  reign.  Un- 
fortunately Anna  gave  birth  to  a  daughter.  Eller, 
however,  explained  this  by  the  fact  that  sufficient 
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faith  had  not  been  shown  him  and  the  mother  of 
Zion,  and  bade  his  followers  wait  in  patience.  In 
1733  the  mother  of  Zion  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who 
was  baptized  as  Benjamin,  on  the  basis  of  Ps.  Izviii. 
27.  The  child  was  reverenced  in  his  cradle  as  the 
fiiture  great  prophet  and  savior  of  the  world,  and 
Eller  declared  that  his  children  were  divinely  be- 
gotten, and  consequently  bom  without  sin. 

By  this  time  the  number  of  his  adherents  had  so 
increased  that  Eller  could  think  of  establishing  a 
church.  He  accordingly  divided  his  adherents  into 
three  classes;  those  of  Uie  court,  the  threshold,  and 
the  temple.  Only  the  initiate  were  allowed  to  re- 
ceive the  complete  doctrine,  and  they  must  first 
swear  to  maintain  inviolable  secrecy.  The  distinct- 
ive tenets  were  as  follows:  (1)  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  dwells  in  Eller  alone;  (2)  though  the  Bible 
is  the  Word  of  God,  the  divine  annunciation  to  the 
mother  of  Zion  that  a  new  epoch  is  to  begin  necessi- 
tates a  new  revelation,  this  being  in  the  booklet 
called  HirtenioBche  which  was  granted  in  secret  to 
the  select  alone;  (3)  not  only  will  the  saints  appear 
again  on  earth,  but  the  Savior  must  be  bom  again; 
(4)  Eller  is  the  coimterpart  of  Abraham,  but  greater 
than  he.  The  person  of  the  Father  is  in  Abraham, 
of  the  Son  in  Isaac,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Sarah; 
but  in  Eller  is  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead.  Hence, 
except  through  him  there  is  no  blessing  or  happiness 
from  above,  and  those  who  do  not  follow  him  must 
face  the  wrath  of  God;  (5)  Eller,  circumcised  by 
God,  must  bear  sickness  and  pain  for  the  sins  of  the 
world;  (6)  Moses  and  Elijah  were  not  only  proto- 
types of  Christ,  but  also  of  Eller,  as  were  David  and 
Solomon;  (7)  the  children  of  Eller  are  begotten 
directly  of  God.  Eller  now  sent  apostles  throughout 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  northern  coimtries; 
but  somewhat  to  the  detriment  of  his  doctrine 
"little  Benjamin''  died  when  barely  a  year  old. 
Though  able  to  restore  the  confidence  of  his  fol- 
lowers, the  practises  of  his  commimity  attracted 
suspicion  and  silent  investigation  by  the  consistory 
from  1735,  so  that  in  1737  he  left  Elberfeld,  which  he 
declared  to  be  a  second  Sodom  and  Gomorrah;  and 
removed  to  Ronsdorf,  where  God  had  bidden  the 
mother  of  Zion  to  build  the  New  Jerusalem.  Many 
of  his  adherents  followed  him,  so  that  soon  fifty 
houses  had  been  erected,  all  facing  the  East  toward 
Zion,  which,  as  the  tabernacle,  was  Eller's  house, 
and  his  wife  was  the  ark,  the  Urim  and  Thummim. 
So  many  funds  poiu^d  in  from  various  portions  of 
Germany,  as  well  as  from  Holland,  England,  and 
Switserland,  that  not  only  could  a  new  church  be 
built  at  Ronsdoif,  but  in  1741  the  Reformed 
preacher  Schleiermacher  was  called  from  Elberfeld 
to  be  the  preacher  of  the  sect.  Schleiermacher 
and  Eller  worked  in  harmony,  and  when  the  mother 
of  Zion  again  bore  a  daughter,  instead  of  the  prophe- 
sied Benjamin,  it  was  Schleiermacher  who  held  the 
doubting  believers  together,  until  Eller  had  as- 
sembled the  chief  members  of  the  sect  and  informed 
them  that  God  had  revealed  to  the  mother  of  Zion 
that  her  daughter  was  called  to  do  masculine  deeds. 
Hardly  had  this  child  reached  the  age  of  two,  before 
it  received  divine  homage. 

Meanwhile  the  growth  of  the  sect  in  Ronsdorf 
rendered  it  possible  for  Eller  to  gain  absolute  con- 


trol of  the  government;  and  the  most  unlimited 
license  held  sway  in  connection  with  the  rites  of  the 
sacraments  or  on  birthdays,  Eller  justifying  him- 
self boldly  by  the  transgressions  of  the  patriarchs, 
David,  and  Solomon.  In  1744  the  mother  of  Zion 
died  mysteriously,  after  giving  birth  to  another 
daughter;  and  Eller  now  declared  that  all  which 
had  previously  applied  to  his  wife  must  henceforth 
be  understood  as  referring  to  himself,  the  prophet, 
high  priest,  and  king.  Schleiermacher,  however, 
becoming  suspicious  of  Eller,  and  horrified  at  his 
licentiousness,  finally  was  convinced  of  his  leader's 
vileness.  In  bitter  repentance,  he  acknowledged 
his  errors  openly,  charged  Eller  with  wilful  deceit, 
and  sought  in  his  sermons  to  undo  the  mischief 
he  had  wrought.  Eller,  in  alarm,  unsuccessfully 
forbade  attendance  at  Schleiermacher 's  addresses; 
and  then  called  one  of  his  fieriest  adherents,  Wulffing 
of  Solingen,  to  Ronsdorf  as  second  preacher.  For  a 
time  WQlffing  and  Schleiermacher  remained  on 
peaceable  terms,  but  in  1749  the  latter  was  forced  to 
leave  Ronsdorf.  Rudenhaus  of  Ratingen  was  chosen 
in  his  stead,  at  the  instance  of  Eller  to  whom  he, 
like  WOlffing,  rendered  blind  submission.  At  Eller's 
death  the  sect  began  to  decline.  WQifiBng  vainly 
endeavored  to  carry  on  EUer's  practise,  aided  by 
Johannes  Bolckhaus,  the  son  of  Eller's  first  wife. 
Shortly  afterward,  however,  WQlffing  himself  died, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  villagers  of  Ronsdoif 
quickly  returned  to  the  Evangelical  faith. 

(G.  H.  KuppELf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Sources  are:  J.  W.  Knevel,  QrHud  der 
VenoHsluno  an  heiligen  SUUte,  oder  die  Oeheimniaae  der 
Boaheit  der  Ronsdorfer  Sekte,  Fnmkfort,  1750;  P.  WOlff- 
ing,  RonedorjffUcher  Kaiechiamuat  DOneldorf,  1756;  idem, 
Ronadorffs  ailbeme  Trompete  oder  Kirchenbucht  ib.  1761; 
J.  Bolckhaus.  Ronadorfa  gerechte  Sache,  ib.  1767;  P.  WQlff- 
ing and  J.  Bolckhaus,  Daa  jvbiliereride  Ronadorf,  MQhl- 
heixn,  1731.  Consult:  J.  A.  Engels,  Verauch  einer  Oe- 
aehidUe  der  reUgi^een  Sckwdrmerei  in  .  .  ,  Herzogttan 
Berg,  Schwelm,  1826. 

ROOS,  rOs,  MAGNUS  FRIEDRICH:  German  Lu- 
theran and  devotional  writer;  b.  at  Sulg  (40  m.  s.w. 
of  Stuttgart)  Sept.  6,  1727;  d.  at  Anhausen  (about 
20  m.  s.e.  of  Tabingen)  Mar.  19,  1803.  He  was 
educated  at  Tubingen,  and  in  1767  became  pastor  at 
Lustnau  and  dean  of  the  diocese  of  Bebenhausen, 
also  lecturing  on  theology  at  Tubingen.  He  was 
later  transferred,  in  accordance  with  his  own  wish, 
to  Anhausen,  where  he  could  have  more  leisure  for 
writing.  In  1788-97  he  was  also  a  member  of  the 
national  committee  of  WQrttemberg.  Theologically 
Roos  was  a  moderate  Pietist  and  essentially  a  pupil 
of  Johann  Albrecht  Bengel  both  in  his  life  and  his 
writings.  Among  the  latter,  which  were  very  numer- 
ous, special  mention  may  be  made  not  only  of  his 
commentaries  on  Daniel,  Galatians,  Romans,  the 
Johannine  Epistles,  etc.,  but  also  of  his  EirdeUung 
in  die  hibliachen  Geschichien  (TQbingen,  1774;  Stutt- 
gart, 1876)  and  Ckristliche  Glaubenslehre  (Stuttgart, 
1786;  Basel,  1867).  He  likewise  wrote  much  on 
eschatology,  as  BdeuchJbung  der  gegenw&rHgen  groa* 
sen  Begebenheiien  dwrch  daa  prophetiscfie  Wort  Gottes 
(TQbingen,  1779)  and  Prdfung  der  gegenwdrtigen 
Zeit  nach  der  Offenbarung  Johannis  (Stuttgart, 
1786) ;  while  his  strictly  devotional  works  include 
his  Chriadichea  Hauabuch  (2  parts,  Stuttgart,  1790; 
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1871);    Kreiusachtde   (1799;    8th    ed.,    1896),    and 
Beichi-  und  Kommunionbiidi  (4th  ed.,  1805). 

(Hermann  Beck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  An  autobiography  with  notes  by  hia  son 
and  his  grandson  is  contained  in  the  Einleituno^  ut  sup., 
ed.  of  1876.  Ck>nBult:  ChrittenbcU,  1831,  pp.  1  sqq.,  1832, 
pp.  53  sqq.;  C.  Qroase,  Die  aUen  Tr&ater,  pp.  484  sqq., 
Hennannsbuig,  1900. 

ROOTS,  LOGAN  HERBERT:  Protestant  Epifico- 
pal  missionary  bishop  of  Hankow,  China;  b.  near 
Tamaroa,  III.,  July  27,  1870.  He  was  educated  at 
Harvard  (A.B.,  1891),  and,  after  a  year  as  graduate 
secretary  of  the  Harvard  Christian  Association  and 
traveling  secretary  of  the  college  department  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  entered  the  Episcopal  Divinity  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1896.  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  the  same  year  and 
was  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in  1898.  In  1896 
he  went  to  China,  and,  after  studying  at  Wuchang 
until  1898,  was  stationed  as  a  missionary  at  Hankow 
until  1904,  when  he  was  consecrated  (second)  mis- 
sionary bishop  of  Hankow. 

ROPES,  CHARLES  JOSEPH  HARDY:  Congrega- 
tionalist;  b.  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  Dec.  7,  1851. 
He  was  educated  at  the  City  of  London  School 
(1862-67),  the  gymnasium  of  Amstadt,  Germany 
(1868-69),  the  Sorbonne,  Paris  (1869),  Yale  College 
(A.B.,  1872),  the  University  of  Tubingen  (1872-73), 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  (1873-75;  resident 
licentiate,  1875-76),  and  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary (1876-77).  He  was  pastor  at  Ellsworth,  Me. 
(1877-1881);  and  professor  of  New-Testament  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  Bangor  Theological  Semi- 
nary (1881-1908).  He  was  also  librarian  of  the 
same  institution  from  1887-1901,  and  resumed  this 
office  in  1906.  He  has  written  The  Morality  of  the 
Greeks  as  shown  by  their  Literature^  Art,  and  Life 
(New  York,  1872),  and  has  translated  G.Uhlhom's 
Conflict  of  Christianity  toith  Heathenism  (in  collabora- 
tion with  E.  C.  Smyth;    1879). 

ROPES,  JAMES  HARDY:  Congregationalist;  b. 
at  Salem,  Mass.,  Sept.  3,  1866.  He  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  (A.B.,  1889),  Andover  Ideological 
Seminary  (1893),  and  studied  at  the  imiversities  of 
Kiel,  Halle,  and  Berlin  (1893-95).  He  was  instruc- 
tor in  New-Testament  criticism  and  exegesis  at 
Harvard  (1895-1903),  and  has  been  Bussey  profes- 
sor of  the  same  subjects  since  1903,  as  well  as  Dexter 
lecturer  on  Biblical  literature  since  1904.  He  has 
written  Die  SprHche  Jesu  die  in  den  kananischen 
Evangelien  nicht  Hberliefert  sind  (Leipsic  1896). 

ROSARY:  A  string  of  beads,  each  eleventh  one 
larger  than  the  rest,  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  aid  in  the  reciting  of  a  fixed  number  of 
Our  Father's  and  Hail  Marys;  also  the  devotion 
in  which  such  a  string  of  beads  is  employed.  Quasi- 
analogues  may  be  traced  in  non-Christian  religions, 
as  among  the  Tibetan  Buddhists,  who  use  strings  of 
beads,  generally  108  in  number,  and  made  of  jewels, 
sandal-wood,  mussel-shells,  and  the  like,  according 
to  the  status  of  their  owners;  while  the  Mohamme- 
dans, in  like  manner,  have  a  tasbih,  or  string  of 
thirty-three,  sixty-six,  or  ninety-nine  beads,  to  be 
counted  as  the  corresponding  names  of  Ailah  in 
the  Koran  are  recited. 


The  custom  of  repeatedly  reciting  the  Our  Father 
arose  in  the  monastic  life  of  Egypt  at  an  early  time, 
being  recorded  by  Palladius  and  Sozomen.  The 
Hail  Mary,  or  Ave  Maria,  on  the  other  hand,  first 
became  a  regular  prayer  in  the  second 
Origin  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  though  it 
and  was  not  until  about  the  thirteenth  that 
History,  it  was  generally  adopted.  The  ad- 
dition of  the  words  of  Elizabeth, 
''blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb,  Jesus"  (Luke  i. 
42),  to  the  Angelical  Salutation,  "  Hail,  Mar>',  full  of 
grace;  the  Lord  is  with  thee;  blessed  art  thou 
among  women  "  (Luke  i.  28),  is  first  mentioned 
about  1130;  but  Bishop  Odo  of  Paris  (1196-1208) 
requires  the  recitation  of  the  Hail  Mary  together 
with  the  Our  Father  and  the  Creed  as  a  regular 
Christian  custom.  The  closing  petition,  ''Holy 
Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us  sinners,  now  and  at 
the  hour  of  our  death,"  developed  gradually  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  regarded  even  by  the 
Council  of  Besan^on  (1571)  as  a  superfluous  but 
pious  custom.  These  facts  show  that  the  traditions 
which  ascribe  the  invention  of  the  rosary  to  Bene- 
dict of  Nursia,  Bede,  or  Peter  the  Hermit  are  un- 
trustworthy, and  the  same  statement  holds  of  the 
Dominican  tradition  which  makes  Dominic  receive 
a  vision  of  the  Virgin  commanding  him  to  introduce 
the  use  of  the  rosary.  At  the  same  time,  the  rosary 
was  originally  an  essentially  Dominican  mode  of 
devotion,  though  first  arising  long  after  the  death 
of  the  founder  of  the  order;  but  while  some  in- 
fluence may  have  been  exercised  by  the  ac- 
quaintance of  oriental  Christians  with  the  Moham- 
medan tasbihf  all  the  characteristics  of  the  recita- 
tion of  the  Our  Father,  like  the  meditations  con- 
nected with  it,  can  be  explained  only  from  the 
operation   of  specifically  Christian  ideas. 

The  devotions  of  the  rosary  are  some  twenty  in 
number,  of  which  the  most  important  now  call  for 
consideration.    The  complete,  or  Dominican,  rosary 
discovered,  according  to  tradition,  by  Dominic  about 
1208,  consists  of  fifteen  decades  of  small  beads 
(Hail  Biarys),  each  separated  by  a  large  bead  (Our 
Father).      This    is    also    called    the 
Chief       rosary    (or   psalter)    of   the    Blessed 
Types  and  Virgin  Mary,  the  alternative  title  im- 
Derivation  plying  that  the  150  Psalms  may  like- 
of  Name,    wise  be  regarded  as  so  many  prayers 
to  the  Virgin.     The  ordinary  rosary, 
traditionally  ascribed  to  Peter  of  Amiens  about 
1090,  contains  five  decades  of  Hail  Marys  and  five 
Our  Fathers,  the  former  shaped  (toward  the  end 
of  the  Middle  Ages)  like  white  lilies  to  symbolize 
the  purity  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  latter  like  red  roses 
to  typify  the  five  wounds  of  Christ.    The  rosary  of 
St.   Bridget  consists  of  sixty-three   Hail   Marys, 
representing  the  traditional  number  of  years  of  the 
V'jgin's  life  (or  seventy-two  among  the  Francis- 
cans), and  seven  Our  Fathers.    The  Crown  of  our 
Savior    is    a    rosary  traditionally  ascribed  to  a 
Camaldolite  monk  of  the  early  sixteenth  century, 
and  consists  of  thirty-three  Our  Fathers  (represent- 
ing the  thirty-three  years  of  the  life  of  Christ)  and 
five  Hail  Marys  (typifying  the  five  wounds  of  CSirist). 
A  similar  devotion  is  the  "little  rosary,"  with  three 
decades  of  Hail  Marys  and  three  Our  Fathers;  and 
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the  angelical  roeary  likewise  has  thirty-three  beads. 
In  the  latter,  however,  the  Hail  Mary  is  recited  only 
at  the  first  bead  of  each  decade,  tiie  Sandus,  fol- 
lowed by  the  lesser  doxology,  being  repeated  at 
each  of  the  nine  others. 

The  origin  of  the  name  rosary  for  an  object  bear- 
ing no  resemblance  whatever  to  a  garland  of  roses 
is  problematical.  Some  Roman  Catholic  authors 
derive  the  term  from  the  Virgin's  appellation  of 
"mystic  rose''  in  the  Church;  or  from  St.  Rosalie 
(twelfth  century),  who  is  represented  sometimes 
with  a  string  of  beads  and  sometimes  with  a  crown 
of  gold  and  roses;  or  from  the  roses  which,  legend 
says,  bloomed  on  the  lips  of  those  who  paid  true 
homage  to  the  Virgin  and  the  Angelical  Salutation, 
and  which  she  plucked  and  twined  into  a  garland 
about  their  brows.  It  is  more  probable,  however, 
that,  in  the  spirit  of  the  mystic  piety  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  devotion  itself  was  conceived  as  a  garden 
of  roses,  each  of  which,  as  a  separate  prayer,  un- 
folded in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  especially  as 
this  corresponds  in  meaning  with  the  English 
"  chaplet,"  Lat.  corona  ("  crown  "),  etc.,  as  a  designa- 
tion of  the  rosary  or  of  separate  decades  of  it. 

On  beginning  the  rosary  the  sign  of  the  cross  is 
made,  the  small  cross  attached  to  the  center  of  the 
string  of  beads  is  held,  and  the  Creed,  one  Our 
Father,  three  Hail  Marys,  and  one  Gloria  are  recited, 
as  they  also  are  on  the  completion  of  the  devotion. 
The  recitation  of  the  rosary  also  involves  meditation 
on  the  five  joyful,  the  five  sorrowful, 

Mode  of  and  the  five  glorious  mysteries.  The 
Recitation,  five  joyful  m3rsteries  are  the  annuncia- 
tion, the  visitation,  the  nativity,  the 
presentation,  and  the  finding  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple; 
the  five  sorrowful  mysteries  are  the  agony  and 
bloody  sweat  of  Christ  in  the  garden,  the  scourging, 
the  crown  of  thorns,  Christ  carrying  his  cross,  and 
the  crucifixion;  the  five  glorious  mysteries  are  the 
resurrection,  the  ascension,  the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin.  The  joys,  sorrows,  and  glories 
of  Mary  are  thus  linked  in  an  ascending  scale  with 
the  great  facts  of  redemption.  The  rosary  is  gen- 
erally connected  with  a  single  group  of  the  mysteries 
at  a  time:  the  joyful  mysteries  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  and  the  Sundays  of  Advent  and  from 
Epiphany  to  Lent;  the  sorrowful  mysteries  on 
Tu^da3rs  and  Fridays,  and  the  Simdays  in  Lent; 
and  the  glorious  m3rsteries  on  Wednesda3rs  and 
Saturda3rs,  and  the  Simdays  from  Easter  to  Advent. 
A  tradition  of  the  Church,  first  fully  developed  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  grants  indulgences  for  the 
recitation  of  the  rosary.  The  indulgence  attaches, 
moreover,  to  individual  beads  as  well  as  to  the 
entire  rosary,  and  only  when  more  than  half  are 
lost  at  the  same  time,  or  when  the  medal  with  the 
picture  oi  the  Virgin  is  mutilated  or  become  unrec- 
ognisable, does  the  indulgence  become  invalid. 

The  Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Rosary  was 
founded  at  Cologne  by  the  famous  Dominican 
Jakob  Sprenger  in  1475,  and  was  privileged  by 
Sixtus  IV.  on  condition  that  the  rosary  be  recited 
on  Uie  five  great  feasts  of  the  Virgin  (Purifica- 
tion [Feb.  2];  Annunciation  [Mar.  25];  Visita- 
tion    [July    2];     Assumption     [Aug.     15];     and 


Nativity  [Sept.  8]),  as  well  as  on  other  days, 
each  time  with  an  indulgence  of  100  days.  Suc- 
ceeding {)ontiffs  extended  the  confra- 
Confiater-  temity  and  its  privileges,  and  its 
nity  of  the  prestige  was  increased  during  the 
Holy  Turkish  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Rosary.  The  success  of  the  Christian  arms  at 
the  battle  of  Lepanto  (Oct.  7,  1571; 
the  first  Sunday  in  October)  was  attributed  to 
the  intercession  of  the  Virgin  for  the  prayers  of 
the  confraternity,  and  Pius  V.  accordingly  made 
that  day  the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  (trans- 
ferred by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1583  to  its  present  place, 
the  first  Sunday  in  October).  The  limitation  of  the 
feast,  by  Gregory  XUL,  to  churches  containing  a 
chapel  or  altar  in  honor  of  the  rosary  was  gradually 
extended  by  his  successors  imtil  the  Austrian 
victory  at  Temesvar  on  the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Snows  (Aug.  5)  and  the  raising  of  the  Turkish  siege 
of  Corfu  on  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  (Aug.  15)  were  deemed  such 
conclusive  proofs  of  her  power  of  intercession  that 
Clement  XI.,  in  the  following  year,  commanded 
that  the  feast  be  observed  throughout  Christendom. 
The  members  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Holy 
Rosary  are  boimd  to  recite  the  rosary  at  least  once 
daily.  Recently,  however,  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency to  form  "Living  Rosaries,"  each  of  fifteen 
members,  each  reciting  a  decade  daily.  These 
fifteen  members  constitute  a  ''rose,"  fifteen  "roses" 
a  "tree  of  God,"  and  fifteen  "trees  of  God"  a  "di- 
vine garden  of  the  Blessed  Virgin."  Leo  XIII.  was 
an  especially  fervent  promoter  of  the  devotion  of  the 
rosary,  no  less  than  eight  of  his  encyclicals  touching 
upon  it. 

The  monks  of  the  Greek  Church,  particularly  on 
Mount  Athos,  have  a  quasi-analogue  to  the  rosary 
in  their  kombologion  or  komboschoinion,  a  cord  with 
a  hundred  knots,  each  of  which,  when  told,  must 
be  accompanied  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Some 
of  the  monks  of  Athos  are  required  to  repeat  this 
office  twelve  times  daily,  accompanying  these  1,200 
prayers  with  120  genuflections.     (O.  ZdCKLEBf.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  H.  Alt,  Daa  Kirchenjahr  des  ehriatlichen 
Morgenr  und  AbendtandeSt  pp.  72  sqq.,  Berlin,  1860;  V. 
Moraan,  II  Roaario  ddUx  B.  V.  Maria,  Caflalis,  1867;  M. 
Ch^ry,  La  Thtciogie  du  mint  roaairt^  2  vols.,  Paris,  1860; 
K.  Martin,  Die  Sch&nheiten  des  Roaenkranxes,  Mains,  1876; 
H.  Duffant,  Une  hypothUe  »ur  la  date  H  le  lieu  de  Virutitur 
tion  du  roaaire,  Freiburg.  1878;  M.  Flues,  Chats  about  the 
Roaarvt  London,  1881;  T.  Leikes,  Roaa  atirea,  Dolmen, 
1886;  L.  C.  Gay,  Entretiena  aur  le  roaaire,  2  vols.,  Paris, 
1887;  W.  Lescher,  The  Roaary,  ita  Hiet.  and  Induigencea, 
London,  1888;  idem.  Si.  Dominic  and  the  Roaary,  Leices- 
ter, 1901;  T.  Esser,  Unaerer  lieben  Frauen  Roaenkratu, 
Faderfoom,  1889;  A.  Kdnig,  Officium  dee  heUigen  Roaenr 
kraruea,  Breslau,  1890;  Acta  aanctm  aedia  .  .  .  pro  so- 
delate  a.  roaariit  4  vols.,  Ley  den,  1891;  T.  Esser,  in  Katho- 
lik,  1897,  pp.  346  sqq.,  409  sqq.,  515  sqq.;  O.  Zdckler, 
At^ceae  und  MdnehtuMt  passim,  Frankfort,  1897;  S.  Knoll, 
Maria  die  Kcniffin  dee  Roaenkranzeat  oder  voUatAndige  Et" 
klAruno  der  heUigen  Roaenkram  Oeheimniaae,  Regensbun;, 
n.d.;  Manual  of  Prayera  for  the  Uae  of  the  Catholic  Laity, 
pp.  368-382,  New  York,  n.d.  (gives  English  prayers, 
meditations,  etc.) ;  J.  J.  Roche,  Short  Explanation  of  the 
Roaary,  London  (Duffy  and  Co.),  n.d.;  Canon  Ryan,  The 
Holy  Roaary,  in  vol.  iv.  of  Collected  Publieationa,  Catholic 
Truth  Society.  London,  n.d.;  Graf  Hoensbroech,  Daa 
PapMum  in  aeiner  aocial-kuUurdlen  Wirkaamkeit,  i.  277' 
283.  Leipsic.  1901;  J.  Procter.  Roaary  Guide  for  Prieala 
and  People,  London,  1901:  D.  Dahm.  Die  Bmderachaft 
vom  heUigen  Roaenkrana,  Treyes,  1902;  IT.  HolE.ipfel,  St. 
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Dominikua  und  der  Roaenkram,  Munich,  1003;  W.  Sohmiti, 
Daa  RoaenkrarugebH  im  16.  und  im  Anfange  dea  16,  Jahr- 
hunderU,  Freiburg.  1903;  K.  D.  Beste,  Roaa  tnyatiea;  the 
Myateriea  of  the  Roaary,  London,  1904;  ASB,  Aug.,  i.  422- 
437;  DCB,  ii.  1819-20;  KL,  x.  1276-80.  For  ethnic 
rosariee  consult:  Monier  Williams,  in  Athen4Bum,  Feb.  9, 
1878;  I.  M.  Casanowics.  The  CoUeetum  of  Roaariea  in  the 
U.  S.  National  Muaeum  (Washington  Gov't  Pub.),  1909. 

ROSCELINdS,      res-e>lai'nus      (ROSCELLIRUS, 
ROZELINUS,  RUCELINUS),  JOHANNES:     Nomi- 
nalist and  tritheist  of  the  eleventh  century;  b.  in 
northern  France,  probably  in  the  diocese  of  Sois- 
Bons.    Of  his  life  almost  nothing  is  known,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  define  his  theological  and  philosophical 
views.    He  received  his  education  at  Soissons  and 
Reims,  and  then  taught  at  Tours  and 
Life.       at  Locmenach  near  Vannes  in  Brit- 
tany.    Shortly  before    1092  he  was 
canon  at  Compidgne,  but  since  he  taught  views  on 
the  Trinity  that  seemed  heretical,  and  since  he  ap- 
pealed to  Lanf  ranc  and  Anselm  as  supporting  his 
position,  the  latter  addressed  a  letter  of  complaint 
to  Bishop  Fulco  of  Beauvais  immediately  before 
the  synod  of  Soissons  (1092).     The  synod  bade 
Roscelinus  to  recant,  and  as  not  only  the  members 
of  the  synod,  but  apparently  the  whole  people,  had 
been  aroused  against  him,  he  obeyed  from  fear. 
The  form  of  recantation,  which  seems  to  have  been 
merely   an   abjuration   of   tritheism,   must   have 
enabled  him  to  adhere  to  his  doctrine  without 
directly  violating  his  word,  for  he  was  soon  once 
more    defending    his  old  opinions.     He   lost    his 
canonry  and  sought  refuge  in  England  where,  as  an 
opponent  of  Anselm,  he  expected  a  favorable  recep- 
tion from  William  Rufus.     He  was  compelled  to 
leave,  however,  after  the  reconciliation  of  the  king 
with  Anselm,  especially  as  he  had  attacked  Anselm's 
teaching  concerning  the  incarnation.    He  returned 
to  France  and  became  canon  of  Tours  and  Besan^on. 
While  at  Locmenach  he  had  been  the  first  teacher 
of  Abelard,   but  the  pupil  came  to  despise  his 
master,  and  in  his  Z>e  trinitate  (1119)  Abelard  very 
emphatically  defended  the  unity  of  God  in  the 
trinity  of  persons,  with  unmistakable  reference  to 
the  opinions  of  Roscelinus  which  had  been  con« 
denmed   at   Soissons.     Roscelinus  determined  to 
charge  his  pupil  with  heresy  in  regard  to  the  Trinity 
before  Bishop  Gisbert  of  Paris,  whereupon  Abelard 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  bishop,  defending  himself 
and  offering  to  hold  a  disputation  with  Roscelinus, 
at  the  same  time  making  a  sharp  attack  on  his  errors 
and  his  private  life.    The  letter  in  which  Roscelinus 
replied  to  Abelard  is  the  sole  product  of  his  pen 
which  is  now  extant  (ed.  J.  A.  Schmeller,  in  AM  A, 
philosophisch-philologische  Klasse,  5  ser.,  iii.  189- 
210,  1849;  also  in  Abelard's  Opera,  ed.  V.  Cousin, 
ii.  792-803,  Paris,  1859).    In  this  letter  he  haughtily 
ignored  the  attacks  upon  his  character,  but  referred 
to  Abelard's  career,  and  expressed  himself  cautioiisly 
but  clearly  on  the  theological  points  in  controversy. 
He  reveals  himself  as  ready  to  submit  to  the  author- 
ity of  both  the  Bible  and  the  Church,  and  as  fully 
recognizing  the  prestige  of  such  a  theological  op- 
ponent as  Anselm.    After  this  episode  Roscelinus 
disappears  from  history. 

In  considering  the  doctrine  of  Roscelinus,  his 
deviation  from  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 


may  first  be  discussed,  then  his  nominalism,  and 
finally  the  connection  between  the  two.     He  re- 
garded the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  as  ''three 
self-existent  beings,"  who,  however,  are  united  by 
\mity  of  power  and  will,  thus  endeavoring  to  avoid 
the  deductions  that  in  the  Son  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  were  also  incarnate.     Anselm,  in  his 
polemic    against    Roscelinus,    asked 
Trinitarian  what   he    meant   by   the   expression 
Doctrine,    "three  self-existent  beings";  if  he  re- 
ferred simply  to  the  relations  by  which 
the  Father  and  the  Son  are  distinguished  in  God, 
his  doctrine  would  not  be  in  disagreement  with  the 
doctrines  of   the  Church  which  teaches  that  the 
Father  as  Father  is  not  the  Son,  and  the  Son  as 
Son  is  not  the  Father.    This,  however,  in  his  judg- 
ment, could  not  be  the  opinion  of  Roscelinus,  since 
he  says  that  the  three  Persons  are  *'  three  essen- 
tially separate  beings,"  which  would  imply  a  stronger 
distinction,  the  assumption  of  three  different  Gods. 
This  was  likewise  evident,  according  to  Anselm, 
from  Roscelinus'  comparison  of  the  Trinity  with 
three  angels  or  three  souls,  these  evidently  being 
three  substances,  and  not  merely  three  relations 
of  one  and  the  same  being,  whereas  the  Church 
teaches  that  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  are  not 
three  substances  (i.e.,  three  Gods),  but  one  God. 
Furthermore,  if  the  "  three  beings  "  bore  the  name 
of  God  in  virtue  of  one  and  the  same  power  and  will, 
as  three  men  bear  the  name  of  king,  God  would  not 
be  something  substantial,  but  accidental,  and  the 
"  three  beings  "  would  then  be  three  Gods  as  cer- 
tainly as  t^-ee  men  could  not  be  one  king.     If 
Roscelinus  divides  the  whole  God  into  three  indi- 
viduals, he  would  have  to  extend  the  incarnation, 
according  to  Anselm,  to  all  three  persons  if  this  is 
to  be  true  and  perfect.    The  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
however,  is  not  compelled  to  assume  this  because  it 
sees  in  the  one  being,  which  is  God,  three  distinct 
persons,  so  that  it  sees  the  same  God  in  the  Father 
as  in  the  Son,  only  in  another  relation,  and  is,  ac- 
cordingly, not  forced  to  ascribe  to  the  Father  every- 
thing Uiat  belongs  to  God  in  the  Son,  e.g.,  the  incar- 
nation.  Anselm  derived  the  error  of  Roscelinus  from 
his  excessive  stress  on  the  concept  of  personality 
in  reference  to  God.   T^hen  he  states  that  Roscelinus 
**  either  wished  to  set  up  three  gods  or  did  not  know 
what  he  did  mean,"  he  was  half  right  and  half  wrong. 
Roscelinus  posited  three  gods  in  so  far  as  he  clearly 
perceived  the  difficulty  of  simultaneoiisly  conceiv- 
ing of  numerical  unity  and  triple  and  true  person- 
ality in  the  Trinity;  but  he  was  no  tritheist  in  the 
heretical  sense  of  the  term,  and  he  thought  that 
tritheism  was  fully  avoided  by  his  union  of  the  per- 
sons in  power  and  will.    Herein  he  was  wrong,  and 
the  rigid  dialectics  of  Anselm  clearly  proved  how 
inevitably  his  phraseology  led  to  tritiieistic  conr 
elusions. 

In  philosophy  Roscelinus  was  a  nominalist, 
mn.inf4i.ining  that  universals  are  not  real  and  self- 
existent,  but  are  mere  abstract  names  which  exist 
in  and  for  thought.  He,  therefore,  taught  that  a 
whole  cannot  have  parts  in  the  sense  that  the 
whole  really  exists  while  the  parts  proceed  from  it; 
on  the  contrary,  only  the  parts  are  real,  their 
synthesis  forming  a  whole  that  can  be  distinguished 
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as  a  unit  from  them  only  logically,  not  really.  If, 
now,  the  whole,  or  ''  thing,"  comprised  parts,  then, 

since  the  whole  is  nothing  but  the 
Nominalistic  parts,  the  part  would  be  part  both  of 
Foundation,  itself  and  of  the  other  parts;  and  again, 

since  each  part  is  necessarily  prior  to 
the  whole,  this  whole,  if  it  is  comprised  of  parts,  must 
be  prior  to  them,  so  that  the  part  is  prior  to  itself. 
This  paradox  is  solved  by  the  fact  that  Roscelinus 
attached  to  "  whole  "  (or  "  thing  ")  the  connotar 
lion  of  a  concrete  and  existent  individual,  which  is 
consciously  delimited  from  other  objects,  and  ceases 
to  be  itself  when  one  of  its  elements  is  withdrawn. 
The  heresy  of  Roscelinus  condenmed  by  the  Synod 
of  Soissons  was  not  based  ostensibly  upon  his  nom- 
inalism; but  it  is  probably  incorrect  to  argue  that 
he  proceeded  from  a  theological  to  a  nominalistic 
point  of  view  in  order  to  reconcile  philosophy  and 
theology,  for  he  was  primarily  a  dialectician,  and 
considered  theological  problems  from  his  philosoph- 
ical standpoint.  Regarding  the  universal  as  a  mere 
logical,  nominal  abstraction  of  particulars,  he  could 
conceive  God  to  exist  only  as  an  individual,  and 
could  construe  the  **  three  beings  "  only  as  three 
individuals,  not  as  "  one  being  **  in  the  realistic 
sense,  so  that  the  unity  of  the  three  could  consist 
only  in  their  conunon  power  and  will.  In  reaching 
this  conclusion  he  seems  to  have  concealed  his  nom- 
inalistic basis,  lest,  from  its  use  in  advancing  a  theo- 
logical innovation,  he  should  bring  both  theory  and 
basis  into  discredit.  According  to  Anselm,  Rosce- 
linus declared  that  "  we  must  defend  the  Christian 
faith."  On  the  surface  this  implies  a  purely  apolo- 
getic interest,  but  it  has  also  been  construed  as  a 
plea  for  dialectic  elucidation  of  the  faith,  and  even 
for  relative  freedom  of  reason  in  the  interpretation 
and  development  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine,  espe- 
cially as  nominalism  was  generally  associated  with 
a  more  rationalistic  tendency  than  was  realism. 
The  data  are,  however,  too  scanty  to  pronounce  a 
decision.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Anselm,  De  fide  trinUatU,  eonira  Uagph^- 
mias  Roweellini,  in  MPL,  dviii.;  F.  Picavet,  Rotedin,  phi- 
loMphe  el  thSologien,  Paris,  1896;  Huiaire  littSrain  ds  la 
France,  ix.  358  sqq.;  J.  M.  Chladen,  De  vita  et  hmreti 
Roecellini,  Eiiangen,  1756;  J.  M.  de  Qerando,  Hiel,  com- 
parie  dee  ayaUmee  de  philoeophie,  ii.  446,  Paris,  1804;  V. 
Cousin,  FraomenU  de  philoeophie  ecoUutuiuet  pp.  119  sqq., 
Paris,  1840;  H.  Bouchitt^,  Le  Ratumalieme  chrkien  ii  la 
fin  du  onzihne  aiicle,  Paris,  1842;  C.  de  lUmiisat,  AhUard, 
2  vols.,  Paris,  1845;  B.  Haur6au,  De  la  philoeophie  eeo- 
laetique,  L  175-179.  Paris.  1850;  G.  Prantl,  Geechichie  der 
Logik  im  Abendlande,  ii.  77  sqq.,  Leipeic,  1861;  A.  8tdcld« 
Geeehiehte  der  PhUoaophie  dee  MitteUUteret  i.  135  sqq.. 
Mains,  1864;  C.  S.  Banush,  Zur  Geeehiehte  dee  Nominalie- 
mia,  in  KUine  philoeophieehe  Sehrifttn,  Vienna,  1878;  F. 
Ueberweg,  Geeehiehte  der  PhUoeophie,  ed.  M.  Heinse,  vol. 
iL,  Beriin,  1905,  Eng.  transl.  of  eariier  ed.,  i.  364,  372- 
376,  380,  New  York,  1874;  Schaff.  Chrielian  Church,  v. 
1,  pp.  592,  600,  613;  Neander,  Chrietian  Chwrch,  vol.  iv. 
passim;  XL,  x.  1272-73;  Harnack,  Dogma,  vi.  34,  151- 
162,  182;  the  worics  on  the  history  of  philosophy  by  J.  E. 
Erdmann,  3  vols.,  London,  1892-98,  and  W.  Windelband, 
New  York,  1893. 

ROSE,  THE  GOLDEN.    See  Golden  Rosb. 

ROSE,  HENRY  JOHN:  Church  of  England;  b. 
at  Uckfield  (15  m.  n.e.  of  Brighton)  Jan.  3,  1800; 
d.  at  Bedford  Jan.  31.  1873.  He  was  graduated 
from  St.  John's  College.  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1821; 
M.A.,  1824;  BJ>.,  1831;feUow,  1824-38);  rector  of 


Houghton  Conquest,  Bedfordshire,  1837-73;  and 
archdeaoQQ  of  Bedford,  1866-73.  He  was  joint  edi- 
tor of  the  Encyclopedia  Mdrapolitana  (London, 
1817-45)  from  1830,  from  which  he  reprinted,  with 
additions,  his  History  of  the  Christian  Church  from 
1700  to  1858  (IS58),  He  was  a  member  of  the  Eng- 
lish Old-Testament  company  of  revisers,  and  wrote 
in  part  the  notes  on  Daniel  in  The  Bible  Commen- 
tary (London,  1872-82).  He  was  author  of  The 
Law  of  Mosee  in  Connection  loith  the  History  and 
Character  of  the  Jews,  Hulsean  lectures,  1833  (Cam- 
bridge, 1834) ;  and  Answer  to  the  Case  of  Dissenters 
(1834).  He  was  a  conservative  churchman,  an  in- 
defatigable collector  of  books,  and  a  voluminous 
miscellaneous  editor  and  writer. 

Bibuoorafht:  J.  W.  Buison,  The  Livee  of  Twelve  Good 
Men,  pp.  284-295  et  passim,  2  vols..  London,  1888;  E. 
M.  Ooulbum,  John  W.  Burgon:  a  Biography,  2  v6Im^ 
London,  1891;  DNB,  zlix.  232-233. 

ROSE,  HUGH  JAMES:  Church  of  England, 
brother  of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Little  Horsted  (14 
m.  n.e.  of  Brighton)  June  0,  1705;  d.  at  Florence, 
Italy,  Deo.  22,  1838.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  1817;  was  vicar  of  Horsham, 
1822-30;  prebendary  of  Chichester,  1827-33;  Chris- 
tian Advocate  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1829- 
1833;  rector  of  Hadley,  Suffolk,  1830-33;  incum- 
bent of  Fairsted,  Essex,  1834-37,  and  of  St.  Thomas, 
South wark,  1835-38;  professor  of  divinity  at  the 
University  of  Durham,  1833;  and  principal  of 
King's  Ck)Ilege,  London,  1836.  He  was  a  very 
learned  man,  and  a  High-churchman  of  the  most 
pronounced  tsrpe.  He  early  established  relations 
with  J.  H.  Newman  and  others  of  the  Oxford  move- 
ment, and  the  celebrated  Hadleigh  conference,  which 
bore  fruit  later  in  cr3rstallizing  that  movement,  was 
held  at  his  rectory,  although  later  Rose  took  but 
little  part  (see  Tractarianism).  He  founded  the 
British  Magazine  and  Monthly  Register  of  Religious 
and  Ecclesiastical  InformaHon,  1832;  was  editor  of 
the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana  (29  vols.,  London, 
1817-45)  in  1836-38;  and  projected  the  New  Qenr 
era!  Biographical  Dictionary  (12  vols.,  London, 
1848).  He  published  Christianity  always  Progress- 
ive (London,  1829);  and  The  Gospel  an  Abiding 
System  (1832). 

Bibuoorafht:  J.  W.  Burgon,  The  Livee  of  Twelve  Good 
Men,  2  vols.,  London,  1888; '  J.  H.  Newman,  Apologia  pro 
vita  eua,  ohap.  ii.,  ib.  1864;  H.  P.  Liddon,  Life  of  Ed- 
ward Bouoerie  Pueey,  paarim,  3  vols.,  ib.  1893-04;  DNB, 
xlix.  240-242;  and  literature  under  Tractarianxsic. 

ROSENIUS,  KARL  OLOF.    See  Bornholmsbs. 

ROSENMUELLER,  rO'sen-mOl'ler,  ERNST 
FRIEDRICH  KARL:  German  Lutheran  and  orien- 
talist; b.  at  Hessberg  (a  village  near  Hildburg- 
hausen,  17  m.  s.e.  of  Meiningen)  Deo.  10,  1768;  d. 
at  Leipsic  Sept.  17,  1835.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Leipsic,  where  he  was  privat-docent 
(1792-96),  associate  professor  of  Arabic  (1796- 
1813),  and  full  professor  of  oriental  languages  (1813- 
1835).  His  life  was  the  uneventful  one  of  a  quiet, 
earnest  student.  Besides  reediting  S.  Bochart's 
Hierozoicon  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1793-96),  he  wrote 
Scholia  in  Vetus  Testamentum  (16  parts,  1788-1817; 
excerpted  in  five  parts,  1828-35);  Handbuch/Hr  die 
Littetatwr  der  InbUsdien  Kritik  vnd  Exegese  (4  partB, 
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G5ttiiigen,  1797-1800);  Inatitutiones  ad  /undo- 
menla  lingua  Arabicie  (LeipHic,  1818);  Da«  cdU  und 
neue  MorgeiHand,  oder  Eridulerungen  der  heiiigen 
Schrifl  au»  der  TUXtHrlichen  BeschaffenJteti,  den  Sagen, 
SiUen  und  GebrSuchen  det  Morgentandes  (6  vols., 
1818-20);  Handbuch  der  biUitchen  Alltrhimakunde 
(4  vols.,  1823-31);  and  Anaieda  Arabica  (1824). 
Portiona  of  bis  Handbueh  were  translated  by  N. 
Horren  under  the  titles  Biblicid  Oeography  of  Asia 
Minor,  Phenicia,  and  Ar(Jtia  (Edinburgh,  1836), 
and  Bihlicai  Geography  of  Central  Asia  (2  vols., 
1836-37),  and  by  N.  Morren  and  T.  G.  Repp  under 
the  title  Mineralogy  arid  Botany  of  the  Bible  (Edin- 
burgh, 1840).  (G.  FnANKt.) 
Bibuoorapht:  Nivrr  NAnUtg  der  Dculachm,  XIII.,  ii. 
78fl-769;   ADB.  laix.  215. 

ROSEnHUELLER,   JOHANN   GEORG:    German 

Lutheran,  father  of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Ummer- 
atadC,  near  Hildburghauaen  (17  m.  s.e.  of  Meinin- 
gen),  Dec.  18,  17.'56;  d.  at  Leipaic  Mar.  14,  1815. 
After  completing  his  education  at  the  University  of 
Altdorf,  he  was  (or  several  yeara  a  private  tutor  and 
teacher;  then  pastor  at  Hildburgbausen  (1767- 
1768),  Hessber^  (1768-72),  and  Konigsberg  in  Fran- 
oonia  (1772-75);  professor  of  theology  at  Erlangen 
(1775-83);  first  professor  of  the  same  at  Giesscn 
(1783-85);  and  profesaor  of  theology,  paj^tor  of  St. 
Tbomaa',  and  superintendent  at  Lejpsic  (17S5- 
1S15).  In  theology  he  was  an  opponent  of  the 
Kantian  exegesis  and  an  adherent  of  the  mediating 
Bchocl,  regarding  the  principles  of  the  unbiased 
TQBSon  to  be  aa  authoritative  as  the  clear  expres- 
sions of  Scripture.  The  fruit  of  his  activity  as 
teacher  and  preacher  appeared  in  writings  on  exe- 
gesis, henneneutics,  practical  theology,  and,  above 
bJ],  in  books  of  edification.  Special  mention  may  be 
made  of  his  Scholia  in  Novum  TeslaTnenhim  (6tb 
ed„  6  vols.,  Nuremberg,  1815-31);  Historia  inter- 
prelaHonis  librorum  tacrorum  in  ecdeeia  Christiana 
(5  vols.,  Hildburgbausen,  1795-1814);  Morgen-  und 
AbendandachUm  (1799);  Betrachtungen  Ober  die 
vornehmslen  Wahrheiien  der  Religion  auf  aUe  Tage 
dea  Jahres  (4  vols.,  Leipsic,  1801);  AinerUtenes 
Beichl'  und  Kommunionbuch  (1799);  and  Chritir 
tiehei  Lekrbnekfur  die  Jugend  (1809). 

(G.  FRANKf.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  Notiim  aui  RaammaUrr't  Lrhtn.  Leipsic. 
IBIS;  J.  C.  Dali,  RotmmoUen  Ltbtn.  ib.  ISIS;  G.  Frank. 
GarhuJUe  der  pmteilantiichm  Tlitoloeir,  iii,  102,  ib.  18TS; 
ADB,  »iii.  2ie. 

ROSEHZWEIG,  rCi'sen-tsvaig,  ADOLF:  German 
rabbi;  b.  at  Turdossin  (52  m.  b.b.w.  of  Cracow), 
Hungary,  Oct.  20,  ISSO.  He  was  educated  at  the 
rabbinical  seminary  at  Preesburg,  the  Lehranstalt 
Iflr  die  Wissenschaft  dee  Judentums,  Berlin,  and 
the  University  of  Berlin,  In  1874  he  became  rabbi 
at  Pasewalk,  Pomerania,  whence  he  was  called,  a 
few  yeara  later,  to  Bimbaum,  Posen,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1879.  Frvim  1879  to  1SS7  he  was 
rabbi  at  Teplitt,  Bohemia,  and  since  1887  has  been 
rabbi  and  preacher  of  the  Jewish  community  at 
Beriin.  He  has  written  Zur  Einleitang  in  die  BUeher 
Eva  und  Nehenaa  (Berlin,  1875);  Zum  kunderlen 
a^mrUtage  det  Nathan  der  Weise  (Posen,  1878); 
Dos  Jahrkunderl  nach  dem  babyloniichen  Exile  mit 
inonderer  Ruduieht  auf  die  religidte  Enheiddmig 


det  Jadenluma  (Beriin,  1885);  KunslkrundJiigerut- 
bilder  (Neuhaus,  1886);  Der  politische  und  religiose 
Charakler  des  Josephus  Flaviut  (Berlin,  1889); 
Jerusalem  und  Casarea  (1890);  Das  Auge  in  Bibel 
und  Talmud  (1892);  GeseUigkeU  und  GcseUigkeits~ 
freuden  in  Bibel  und  Talmud  (1895);  and  Kltidiing 
und  Schmuck  im  bibliachen  und  lalmudiaclien  Scliri/' 
ten  (1905). 

ROSETTA  STOHE.    Sec   Egipt,   I.,   6,   S  1;   In- 

8CB1PTION8,  I,,  S  3. 

ROSICRDCIAHS:  An  alleged  mystical  onlcr  of 
the  early  seventeenth  century,  whose  origin  ia  (sup- 
posed to  be  given  in  the  AUgemeine  vnd  General 
Re/ormoJion,  der  ganUen  xiieilen  Well.  Beneben  der 
Fama  Fratemitatis,  dess  LOblieken  Ordent  dea  Roseiv 
Icreuizes  .  .  .  Auch  einer  kurtzen  Rcspmision,  von 
dem  Herrn  llaaSmeyer  geatdlef,  iceicW  desxwegen 
von  den  Jesuitern  iat  gefdnglich  einge- 
The  zogen,  vnd  auff  eine  GaUeren  gcsehmiedet 
Apocryphal  (Casael,  1614).    The  Fama  is  the  most 

Sources,  important  section  of  the  work,  the 
General  Reformation  being  a  satire  on 
crazy  reforms  translated  from  an  Italian  original, 
and  the  Responsion  (which  had  been  printed  sepa- 
rately two  years  previously)  Ukewise  deviating; 
widely  from  the  style  of  the  Fama.  The  allpgiil 
author  of  the  ResponKion,  Adam  Haselmeyer,  id  di- 
scribed  as  a  notary  of  the  archduke  or  an  ordinary 
imperial  judge  in  a  Tyrolcse  village  near  Hall,  but 
how  far  these  assertions  are  authentic  is  unknown. 
The  Fama  professes  to  give  information  concern- 
ing a  secret  society  founded  some  two  centuries  be- 
fore, by  a  German  of  noble  birth  called  Fr.  R.  C. 
{-'Fraler  roset^  cruds,  or  "  brother  of  the  rosy 
cross  "),  who,  placed  in  a  monastery  at  the  nge  of 
five,  had  started  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepul- 
cher.  At  Damascus  ho  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  lore  of  the  Arabs,  and  there  he  bad  translated 
into  Latin  "  the  book  and  the  book  M  "  (  — mHndi). 
After  three  years  he  was  sent  by  his  hosts  to  Egypt 
and  Fet,  but  in  the  latter  city  he  learned  the  superi- 
ority of  his  own  faith  and  that  man  is  a  microcosm. 
Two  years  later  he  sought  to  promulgate  his  now 
wisdom  in  Spain,  but  to  Do  purpose,  and  finally  he 
returned  to  Germany.  Here,  in  a  special  "  house 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  he  formed  a  little  band  who 
were  to  go  into  all  lands,  wearing  no  special  habit, 
freely  healing  the  sick,  reporting  annually  in  per- 
son or  by  letter  to  their  founder,  seeking  worthy 
successors,  having  as  their  seal  and  symbol  "  R.C." 
{  —  Rosea  Crux,  "Rosy  Cross"),  and  concealing 
the  eicistenco  of  the  tralemity  for  a  hundred  years. 
A  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  the 
founder,  n  secret  door  was  discovered  in  the  "  house 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  behind  which  was  a  vault  with 
an  altar  covering  the  uncomipted  body  of  the 
founder,  who  held  in  his  hand  a  little  parchment 
book  with  letters  of  gold.  This  discovery  showed 
that  the  Rosicruciaos  could  now  publicly  proclaim 
themselves;  the  Fama  was  published  in  five  lan- 
guages; the  teamed  were  invited  to  test  it;  and  the 
hope  was  expressed  that  some  might  be  led  to  join 
the  fraternity.  The  Rosicrucians  explicitly  de- 
clared their  belief  in  Christ,  also  implying  that  they 
were  Protestanta,  and  particularly  disavowing  all 
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connection  with  heretics,  sectarians,  and  false 
prophets.  Their  philosophy  was  to  be  ''  Jesus  on 
every  side."  They  opposed  the  accursed  transmu- 
tation of  metals  as  a  petty  thing  in  comparison  with 
the  real  glory  of  the  true  philosopher,  who  is  able  to 
see  the  heavens  open  and  the  angels  of  God  ascend- 
ing and  descending,  and  to  know  that  his  name  is 
written  in  the  book  of  life.  The  Fama  was  supple- 
mented in  1615  by  the  Confessio  fratemitatia  R.  C. 
ad  erudUoa  Europoe,  printed  at  Cassel,  both  in  Latin 
and  German.  While  in  general  harmony  with  the 
Fanuif  it  is  more  strongly  apocalyptic  and  opposed 
to  Roman  Catholicism;  and  it  suggests  positive  re- 
forms and  advocates  a  practical  Biblical  piety  which 
would  transcend  the  denominational  barriers  of 
Protestantism.  Its  fanciful  history  occupies  a  minor 
place,  but  at  the  same  time  it  states  that  the  name 
of  the  founder  of  the  Rosicrucians  was  Christianus 
Rosenkreutz,  and  that  he  was  bom  in  1378  (d.,  ac- 
cording to  the  Rosicrucian  system,  1484). 

These  two  works,  the  Fama  and  the  Confessio,  are 
the  sole  original  sources  for  the  Rosicrucians.  They 
both  had  a  phenomenal  popularity,  and  evoked  a 
'  flood  of  WTitings  on,  for,  and  against 
Sensational  them.  Some  doubted  the  very  exist- 
Results.  ence  of  the  fraternity,  and  Descartes 
and  Leibnitz  vainly  sought  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  a  real  Rosicrucian.  From  Ger- 
many the  Rosicrucian  excitement  spread  to  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy;  they  were  identified  with 
the  Spanish  Alombrados  (q.v.);  under  the  pseu- 
donyms of  Irenseus  Agnostus  and  Menapius  a  pre- 
tended adept  (probably  really  named  Friedrich 
Grick)  wTote  again  and  again  in  pretended  defense 
of  the  Rosicrucians,  though  really  in  mockery  of 
them;  and  Johann  Valentin  Andre&  added  his  seri- 
ous warnings  against  them.  Finally  the  outbreak 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  centered  attention  on  other 
matters,  and  more  discerning  minds  at  least  per- 
ceived that  the  whole  fraternity  was  nothing  but  a 
gigantic  hoax.  Henceforth  the  name  Rosicrucian 
proved  an  attraction  for  secret  societies  and  many 
sorts  of  impostures,  and  a  century  after  its  origin 
Rosicrucianism  underwent  a  recrudescence  in  con- 
nection with  freemasonry,  which  not  only  deemed 
Rosicrucianism  genuine,  but  even  borrowed  usages 
and  customs  from  the  writings  of  those  who  had 
satirized  the  fraternity. 

The  Fama  and  Confessio  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  most  divergent  soim;es,  including  Luther  and 
Tauler,  but  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  real 
author  was  Johann  Valentin  ^dre&  (q.v.) .   Though 
intended  externally  as  a  satire,  the  underlying  mo- 
tive of  the  works  was,  as  in  most  sa- 
Authorshlp  tires,  serious;  and  though  later  Andreii 
and  Motive  saw  himself  forced  to  attack  the  imruly 
of  the      spirits  he  had  unwittingly  unloosed,  he 
Fraud,     never  denied  his  authorship  of  the  two 
writings   in    question.     Moreover   he 
criticized  with  equal  severity  his  own  Chymische 
Hochzeit  Chrisiiani  RosencreuU  (Strasburg,   1616), 
which  is  analogous  in  style,  phrase,  and  content 
(even  to  the  name  of  the  hero)  with  the  Fama  and 
the  Confessio.    According  to  his  own  statement,  the 
Hochzeit  was  written  about  1603,  and  was,  there- 
fore. Andre&'s  first  essay  in  that  development  of  the 
X.— 7 


Rosicrucian  hoax  which  was  to  lead  to  results  so 
unwelcome  to  its  author.  The  fantastic  elements 
were  drawn  from  romances  of  knighthood  and 
travel,  and  from  cycles  of  alchemistic  legend,  and 
were  designed  to  arouse  interest  in  the  serious  por- 
tions. The  very  name  of  the  hero  contains  aUusions 
to  the  author,  "  Christian  "  obviously  referring  to 
Andre&'s  ReipMicce  christianopolitancB  descriptiOy 
and  ''  Rosenkreutz  "  to  his  coat  of  arms,  a  St.  An- 
drew's cross,  gules,  between  four  roses,  gules, 
shadowed  by  two  wings,  argent.  Under  all  this  fan- 
tasy lay,  as  already  noted,  the  most  serious  pur- 
poses: the  combating  of  alchemy  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism, and  the  promotion  of  Christian  truth  as 
revealed  in  the  Bible  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation.  The  intermingling 
of  jest  and  earnest  finds  its  parallel  in  Andre&'s  own 
Menippus,  which  appeared  in  1618.  As  early  as 
1617,  however,  AndreS  was  obliged  to  attack  his 
creation  in  his  Invitatio  ad  fralemitatem  Christi  ad 
amoris  candidatosy  but  his  attempt  to  found  a  Chris- 
tian brotherhood,  together  with  his  introduction 
of  Calvinistic  elements  into  his  own  church,  aroused 
suspicions  of  his  orthodoxy  on  the  part  of  strict 
Lutherans,  especially  when  it  became  known  that 
he  was  the  author  of  the  Hochzeit.  In  his  own  de- 
fense he  pleaded  that  he  was  not  a  Rosicrucian  in 
the  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  but  his  peculiar 
position  in  the  Church  of  WUrttemberg,  as  well  as 
his  personal  vicissitudes,  forbade  him  either  to  deny 
or  to  admit  the  authorship  of  the  Fama  and  Con- 
fessiOj  the  first  of  which  seems  to  have  been  in  his 
mind  as  early  as  1604  and  was  in  manuscript  by 
1610,  or  about  the  time  when  the  Confessio  appears 
to  have  been  taking  shape.         (H.  Herbielink.) 

Bibuography:  For  lists  of  the  older  literature  consult:  G. 
Klom,  Bibliographie  der  Freimaurert  pp.  174  sqq.,  Frank- 
fort, 1844;  and  F.  Katsch,  Die  EntUhung  und  der  toahre 
Endzweck  der  Freimaurerei,  pp.  116  sqq.,  Berlin,  1897. 
Consult:  A.  E.  Warte.  The  Real  History  of  the  Roeicru- 
ciane,  London,  1887;  G.  Arnold,  Unparteiitsche  Kirchen- 
und  Ketxerhiatoriet  part  II.,  chap,  xviii.,  Frankfort,  1729; 
J.  S.  Semler,  Unparteiiache  Sammlungen  zur  Hiatorie  der 
RoaenkretueTt  Leipeic,  1786-88;  C.  G.  de  Murr,  Ueber  den 
icahren  Uraprung  der  Roaenkreuzer  und  Freimaiwer,  Suls- 
bach,  1803;  J.  G.  Buhle,  Ueber  'den  Uraprung  und  die 
vomehm^en  Schickaale  der  Orden  der  Roaenkretuer 
und  Freimaurer,  Gdttingen,  1806;  G.  E.  Guhrauer, 
in  ZHT,  1852,  pp.  208-315;  F.  C.  Baur,  Geachichte 
der  chriatlichen  Kirche,  iv.  351  sqq..  Leipeic,  1863; 
E.  Sierke,  Schtr/trmer  und  Schunndler  au  Ende  dea  18,  Jahr- 
hunderta,  Leipeic,  1874;  J.  G.  Herder,  Sdmtliche  Werke, 
XV.  57  sqq.,  xvi.  298  sqq.,  591  sqq..  Berlin,  1877-99;  H. 
Kopp,  Die  Alchemie,  2  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1886;  F.  Hart- 
mann.  The  Secret  Symbola  of  the  Roaicruciana,  London, 
1888;  idem.  Among  the  Roaicruciana,  ib.  1888;  idem.  In 
the  Pronaoa  of  the  Temple  of  Wiadom,  ib.  1890;  idem.  With 
the  Adepta,  ib.  1909;  W.  Begemann,  in  Monatahefte  der 
Comeniuageaellachaft,  viii  (1899),  145  sqq.;  J.  Kva$ala, 
in  Ada  et  commenlationea  imperialia  univeraitatia  Jurievien- 
aia,  Dorpat,  1899;  F.  B.  Dowd,  The  Temple  of  the  Roay 
Croaa,  Salem,  1906;  R.  S.  Clymer,  The  Fratemiiy  of  the 
Roaicruciana;  their  Teachinga  and  Myateriea  according  to  the 
Manifeatoea  iaaued  at  varioua  Timea,  Allentown,  1906; 
H.  Jennings,  Roaicruciana,  their  Ritea  and  Myateriea,  1870, 
4th  ed.,  London  and  New  York,  1907;  KL,  x.  1283-90; 
literature  under  Andrba>  Johann  Valentin. 

ROSm  BIBLE.    See  Bible  Versions,  B,  IV.,  §  9. 

ROSKOFF,  6E0R6  GUSTAV:  German  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Pressburg  Aug.  31,  1814;  d.  at  Ober- 
tressen,  near  Anssee  (40  m.  s.e.  of  Salzburg),  Styria, 
Oct.  20,  1880.    He  was  educated  at  the  University 
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of  Halle  and  the  Evangelical  theological  faculty  at 
Vienna  (1839-46);  and  was  privat-docent  of  Old- 
Testament  exegesis  in  the  latter  institution  (1846- 
1850) ;  and  professor  from  1850.  He  was  the  author 
of  Die  ?iebrdischen  AUertHmer  in  Briefen  (Vienna, 
1857);  Die  Simsonasage  und  der  Heradesmythus 
(Leipsic,  1860);  Die  Geschichte  dee  Teu/els  (2  vols., 
1860);  and  Ekie  Religumsiveeen  der  rohesten  Nature 
vdlker  (1880).  (G.  FRANxf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Evangdiache  Kircherueituno  fUr  Oaterreich, 
1885,  no.  3,  1880,  no.  21;  Proteatanlitche  KirchtTueitung, 
1889,  no.  45. 

ROSMna-SERBATI,  ros-mt'ni-s&r-bd'tl,  AN- 
TONIO: Italian  Roman  Catholic  and  philosopher, 
and  founder  of  the  Institute  of  Charity,  or  Con- 
gregation of  Rosminians;  b.  at  Roveredo  (13  m. 
B.W.  of  Trent),  Tjrrol,  Mar.  25,  1797;  d.  at  Stresa 
(3  m.  s.  of  Pallanza),  Italy,  July  1,  1855.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Padua  and  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood  in  1820,  after  having  al- 
ready pursued  the  studies  in  mathematics  and 
philosophy  which  were  later  to  result  in  his  Nuovo 
eaggio  sull*  origine  deUe  idee  (3  vols.,  Rome,  1830; 
Eng.  transl.,  Origin  of  Ideas,  3  vols.,  London,  1883- 
1886).  He  now  took  up  his  residence  at  Milan, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  French  mis- 
sionary, J.  B.  L5wenbrQck,  and  with  him  estab- 
lished at  Domodossola,  on  the  road  from  Lago  Mag- 
giore  to  the  Simplon,  the  Instituto  di  caritii  as  a 
center  for  a  congregation  of  clergy  who  would  de- 
vote themselves  both  to  learning  and  to  practical 
Christian  piety.  At  Rome,  in  1628,  Rosmini  was 
cordially  welcomed  by  Cardinal  Bartolommeo  Al- 
berto Capellari  (afterward  Pope  Gr^ory  XVI.), 
although  the  Jesuits  were  later  to  oppose  him  with 
the  weapons  placed  in  their  hands  by  his  own  Cinque 
piaghe  delta  eanta  chieea  (Lugano,  1848;  abridged 
Eng.  transl..  Five  Wounds  of  the  Holy  Church,  Lon- 
don, 1883).  Nevertheless,  the  years  immediately 
following  were  devoted  by  Rosmini  to  the  elabora- 
tion of  his  epistemology.  As  a  genuine  realist,  he 
held  that  ideal  being  is  the  ultimate  cause  behind 
phenomena,  and  maintained  that  such  being  is  cog- 
nosdble  through  immediate  perception;  but  while 
thus  opposing  the  prevailing  sensationalistic  philoso- 
phy, he  diverged  equally  from  the  pantheism  of 
Vincenzo  Gioberti,  who  based  perception  on  purely 
natural  groimds,  thus  positing  a  natural  intuition 
of  Crod.  In  the  literary  controversy  which  ensued 
the  Jesuit  Joseph  Aloysius  Dmowski  shifted  the 
issue  to  theology  and  charged  Rosmini  with  Jan- 
senistic  errors,  so  that  in  1843  Gregory  XVI.  found 
himself  obliged  to  command  both  parties  to  be 
silent.  Rosmini  now  restricted  himself  to  practical 
duties,  especiaUy  as  the  Institute  of  C!harity  had 
spread  widely,  particularly  in  England  and  Ireland. 
Rosmini  himself  went  in  1837  to  Stresa,  where  he 
labored  for  some  years  in  his  college  for  novices 
until  he  saw  himself  involved  in  the  excitement 
which  pervaded  aU  classes  in  Italy  at  the  accession 
of  Pius  IX.  He  submitted  to  the  new  pontiff  an 
outline  of  a  constitution  for  the  States  of  the  Church, 
but  it  was  unheeded,  and  he  then  published  the 
Cinque  piaghe,  which  he  had  written  sixteen  years 
before,  the  **  five  wounds  "  in  question  being  de- 
clared to  be  the  suppression  of  the  vernacular  in 


the  liturgy,  the  false  training  of  the  clergy,  the  false 
position  of  the  bishops,  the  exclusion  of  the  lower 
clergy  and  the  laity  from  the  election  of  the  popes, 
and  the  arbitrary  use  of  the  property  of  the  Church. 
The  work  evoked  bitter  opposition  from  the  ultra- 
montanes  and  was  naturally  placed  upon  the  Index, 
whereupon  Rosmini  made  his  submission.  The  at- 
tempt was  also  made  to  condemn  Rosmini 's  other 
writings,  but  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  in 
1854,  officiaUy  declared  that  they  might  be  read. 
Nevertheless,  opposition  to  them  was  still  main- 
tained, and  by  a  decree  of  1887  Leo  XIII.  expressly 
condemned  forty  propositions  of  Rosmini.  The  in- 
stitutions founded  by  him,  however,  still  exist  both 
in  England  and  in  Italy. 

A  collection  of  Rosmini's  works,  although  not 
absolutely  complete,  has  appeared  under  the  title 
Opere  edile  e  inedite  dell*  abbate  A.  Rosmini-Serbaii 
(31  vols.,  Milan  and  Turin,  1837-57).  Among  these 
special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  following,  all  of 
which  have  been  translated  into  English:  Massimc 
di  perfezione  crisHana  (13th  ed.,  Milan,  1883;  Eng. 
transl.,  Maxims  of  Christian  Perfection,  London, 
1849);  Cateckismo  disposto  secondo  Vordine  dcUe 
idee  (latest  ed.,  Rome,  1898;  Eng.  transl.,  Catholic 
Catechism,  methodically  Arranged,  by  W.  S.  Agar 
London  [1849]);  Psicologia  (2  vols.,  Novara,  1846- 
1848;  Eng.  transl..  Psychology,  3  vols.,  London, 
1884-^);  Sistema  JUosofico  (Lucca,  1853;  Eng. 
transl..  Philosophical  System  of  Antonio  Rosmini 
Serhati,  London,  1882);  and  the  posthumous  Del 
Prindpio  supremo  delta  metodica  e  di  alcune  sue  ap- 
plicazioni  in  servigio  deU'  umana  educazione  (Turin, 
1857;  Eng.  transl..  The  Ruling  Principle  of  Method 
applied  to  Education,  by  Mrs.  W.  Grey,  Boston, 
1887)  and  Schizzo  sulta  fUosofia  modema  (Turin, 
1881;  Eng.  transl.,  Short  Sketch  of  Modem  Philoso- 
phies, London,  1882).  A  number  of  his  letters  have 
also  been  translated  by  D.  Gazzola  under  the  title 
Letters  on  Religious  Subjects  (London,  1901). 

K.  Benrath. 

Bibuoorapht:  On  the  life  oonault:  W.  Lookhardt,  Ld/e  of 
Antonio  Rosmini-Serbati,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  London.  1886; 
V.  Osrelli,  Bioomfia  di  Antonio  Rotminu  Turin,  1861 ;  F. 
Anseleri,  Antonio  Romnini,  Treves,  1871;  E.  H.  Dering, 
The  Philoaopher  of  Roverdo,  London,  1874;  T.  Davidson, 
The  Philoeophical  Syttem  of  A,  RoeminiSerbati,  tpith 
Sketch  of  Author'e  Life,  etc.,  London,  1882;  O.  S.  Mac- 
waiter,  Life  of  A.  Roemini'Serbatif  London,  1883;  S.  E. 
Jarvis,  Roemini,  a  Chrietian  Philoaopher,  Market  Weigh- 
ton,  1888;  A.  Dyroff,  Roemini,  Mains,  1906;  G.  B.  Pagani. 
Life  of  Antonio  Roemini-Serbati,  London  and  New  York. 
1907. 

On  his  phOosophy  consult:  G.  Ferrari,  Eeaai  stir  le 
pfineipe  et  lea  limitea  de  la  phUoaophie  de  Vhiatoire,  pp. 
184-202.  Paris,  1843;  A.  Pestalossa.  Le  Dottrine  di  Roa- 
tnmt,  2  vols.,  Milan.  1851-53;  idem.  La  Mente  di  Roamini, 
ib.  1855;  T.  Roberti,  Delia  Spirito  fUoaofico  di  A.  Roa- 
mini,  Baasano,  1855;  G.  Bertassi.  Sialema  ideolooico  di 
Antonio  Roamini,  Verona,  1858;  M.  Debrit,  Hiatoire  dea 
doetrinea  phUoaophiquea  dana  Vltalie  coniemporaine,  Paris. 
1859;  C.  M.  FerT6,  Eapoaiaione  del  Prindpio  filoaofico  di 
Antonio  Roaminit  Verona,  1859;  J.  Bemardi,  (Uovane 
etlk  e  primi  Studii  di  Antonio  Roaminii,  Pinerolo,  1860; 
S.  Frati,  A  Roamini:  cenni  atUT  Immortalita  deW  Anima, 
Parma,  1861;  L.  Fern,  Eaaai  aur  Fhialoire  de  la  phUoao- 
phie en  Italie,  Paris,  1869;  V.  Lilla,  Kant  e  Roamini,  Turin, 
1869;  L.  Palatini,  Dd  Prineipio  filoaofico  di  Antonio  Roa- 
mini, Verona,  1869;  G.  Buroni,  Roamini  e  S.  Tommaao, 
Turin,  1878;  id«ni,  Antonio  Roamini  e  La  CiviUh  Cattoliea, 
ib.  1880'  G.  Petri,  A.  Roamini  e  i  Neo-Scolaatici,  Rome, 
1878;  K.  Werner,  A,  RoaminCa  SteUtmg  in  der  GeachichU 
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der  neueren  PhOomphie^  Vienna,  1884;  idem.  Die  italieni' 
Khe  PhOoaaphis  dsa  19,  JahrhunderU,  Vienna,  1884;  E. 
Avogadro,  La  FiloMfia  deW  Abbate  Antonio  Romnini 
eaaminata^  Napoli,  1885;  F.  H.  Reusoh,  Index  der  ver- 
hotenen  BUeher,  iL  1139  sqq..  Bonn,  1886;  F.  X.  Kraus,  in 
Deutsche  Rundechau,  1888;  P.  Montagnani,  Roamini,  San 
TommaeOf  e  la  Logica,  Bologna,  1890;  Q.  Vidari,  Roemini  e 
Spencer f  Milan,  1890;  F.  de  Sarlo,  La  Logioa  di  A.  Roemini, 
Rome,  1893;  idem,  Le  Baei  delta  Peioologia  e  dtUa  Biologia 
eecondo  U  Roemini,  ib.  1893;  H.  C.  Sheldon,  in  Papere  of 
the  American  Society  of  Church  Hietory,  fint  aories,  viii. 
41-66,  New  York,  1897;  Q.  Gentile,  Roemini  e  Oioberti, 
Pisa,  1898;  C.  Calzi,  Roemini  n^a  preeente  Quietione 
eociale,  Turin,  1899. 

On  the  order:  Heimbucher,  Orden  %md  Kongregationen, 
iii.  522. 

ROSS,  JOHN:  Presbyterian  missionary  to  China; 
b.  at  Easter  Rarichie,  Nigg  (138  m.  n.  of  Glasgow), 
Scotland,  Aug.  6,  1842.  He  received  his  education 
at  the  village  school  at  Nigg,  through  private  in- 
struction, at  Glasgow  University,  and  at  the  United 
Presbyterian  Theological  Hall,  Edinbui^h;  and  has 
been  a  missionary  in  Manchuria  since  1872,  during 
recent  years  serving  also  as  principal  of  the  Theo- 
logical HaU  for  Manchuria.  In  1873  he  visited  the 
Korean  Gate,  at  that  time  the  only  place  where 
Koreans  could  come  into  contact  with  foreigners, 
and  he  became  in  this  way  a  pioneer  in  the  work  of 
introducing  Protestant  Christianity  into  the  Korean 
peninsula.  He  states  his  theological  position  as  fol- 
lows: *'  Mankind,  being  alienated  from  the  unself- 
ish goodness  which  is  the  character  of  God,  has 
brought  loss  and  misery  unlimited  upon  itself.  God 
being  the  All-loving  as  he  is  the  All-righteous,  it  is 
reasonable  that  he  should  by  abnormal  means  reveal 
this  his  character  to  his  handiwork  man,  such  rev- 
elation being  beyond  the  normal.  Jesus  in  his  life, 
by  word  and  deed  culminating  in  the  cross,  revealed 
the  fact  that  God  pities  man,  desires  his  salvation 
from  the  state  of  alienation,  and  pleads  with  the 
alienated  to  become  reconciled  and  thus  eradicate 
the  cause  of  his  misery.  By  this  reconciliation  and 
imitation  of  the  unselfish  good-doing  of  God,  the 
reign  of  peace  for  which  Jesus  came  will  be  estab- 
lished on  earth."  By  his  writings  he  has  contributed 
to  the  success  of  missions,  enabling  later  comers  to 
the  field  to  acquire  through  his  works  acquaintance 
with  the  languages  of  the  parts  adjacent  to  Man- 
churia. Of  his  works  mention  may  be  made  of: 
Mandarin  Primer  (Shanghai,  1876) ;  Corean  Primer 
(1877);  History  of  Coreaj  Ancient  and  Modem 
(Paisley,  1879);  The  Mandius,  or  the  Reigning  Dy- 
nasty of  China  (1880) ;  Old  Wang,  the  First  Chinese 
Evangelist  in  Manchuria  (London,  1889);  Mission 
Methods  in  Manchuria  (1903);  and  The  Original 
Religion  of  China  (Edinburgh,  1909).  He  also  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament  into  Korean  (Mukden, 
1882-84) ;  and  was  a  member  of  the  committee  to 
provide  a  commentary  on  the  Bible  in  Chinese,  in 
connection  with  which  he  furnished  the  parts  on 
Isaiah  i.-xxxix..  Job,  the  latter  half  of  Matthew,  and 
James. 

RO^rSs'si,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTADE:  Roman 
Catholic  archeologist;  b.  at  Rome  Feb.  23,  1822; 
d.  there  Sept.  20,  1894.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Collegium  Romanum.  Under  the  impulse  from  the 
Jesuit  Marchi  he  devoted  himself  to  archeology^ 
particularly  the  catacombs,  laying  the  foimdation 


of  his  work  by  collecting  antiqmties  in  Italy,  Swit- 
zerland, France,  Gfermany,  and  England.  In  this 
department  he  became  the  chief  by  universal  ac- 
knowledgment and  the  founder  of  (Christian  arche- 
ology. In  1854  he  became  one  of  the  collaborators 
of  the  Inscriptiones  urbis  Roma  LaUnce  for  the  Ber- 
lin Academy  of  Sciences,  Corpus  inscriptorum,  vol. 
vi  (Berlin,  1863  and  after).  In  the  Spicilegium 
Solesmense  of  J.  B.  Pitra  were  published  De  chris- 
tianis  monumentis  ichthun  exkibentilms,  vol.  iii 
(Paris,  1855),  and  De  christianis  titulis  CarthaginV' 
ensibtts  (1858).  His  great  work,  which  he  began  in 
1843,  was  Inscriptiones  Christiana  urbis  Roma  sep- 
timo  scBculo  antiquiores  (vols.  i.  and  ii.,  Rome,  1861- 
1888).  This  was  followed  by  the  Roma  sotteranea 
Christiana  (3  vols.,  1864-77;  Eng.  adaptation,  Lon- 
don, 1869),  leaving  the  materials  for  vol.  iv.  almost 
complete.  He  made  the  BuUetino  di  archaiogia 
sacra,  which  he  issued  quarterly,  1863-94,  a  treas- 
ure store  of  material  from  the  excavations  of  catar 
combs  and  archeology  in  general.  He  succeeded, 
during  forty  years,  in  investigating  the  most  im- 
portant cemeteries,  relocating  most  of  the  martyrs' 
tombs,  and  bringing  them  to  light.  From  1872- 
1894,  he  published  the  Musaici  cristiani  with  its 
chromo-lithographic  plates  (Spithoever  ed.,  Rome, 
1872-1900).  For  fifty  years  secretary  at  the  Vati- 
can, he  published  with  copious  notes  Index  codicum 
latinorum  BiUiotheccB  Vaticana,  vols,  x.-xiii  (1886, 
and  after),  treating  over  2,600  codices;  and,  with 
other  scholars,  issued  the  OSuvres  compUtes  de  Bar- 
iolomeo  Borghesi  (9  vols.,  1862,  and  after).  Rossi 
was  professor  at  the  University  at  Rome  and  after 
1851  a  member  of  the  Accademia  pontificia  di 
archaeologia,  and  before  his  death  its  president.  He 
promoted  a  conunon  bond  between  Roman  Catholic 
and  other  archeologists,  and  passed  the  influence 
of  his  spirit  to  a  school  of  successors. 

Bibuoorapht:  F.  B.  Leitner,  Leben  dee  .  .  .  Johannes 
Baptieia  de  Roeei,  RegensbuiiK,  1899.  A  valuable  period- 
ical literature  ia  indicated  in  Richardaon,  Encydopaedia, 
p.  958. 

ROSWEYDE,  ros-voi'de,  HERIBERT:  Jesuit 
hagiographer,  originator  of  the  idea  afterward  car- 
ried out  by  Bolland  and  his  associates  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum  BoUandistarum  (see  Bolland,  Jan,  Boir 
landistb);  b.  at  Utrecht  Jan.  21,  1570;  d.  at  Ant- 
werp Oct.  4,  1629.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  1588,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1598.  He  was 
professor  of  rhetoric  at  Brusseb,  1592-95,  of  phi- 
losophy 1598-1600,  and  of  controversial  theology 
160&-O7,  then  for  four  years  head  of  the  colleges  of 
Courtray  and  Antwerp.  From  about  1614  he  de- 
voted himself  with  increasing  exclusiveness  to  his- 
torical studies,  especiaUy  the  lives  of  the  saints,  for 
which  the  Belgian  abbeys  offered  a  vast  mass  of 
manuscript  material.  He  formed  the  plan  of  a 
comprehensive  collection  of  such  lives  which  should 
surpass  the  existing  ones  in  extent  and  critical  ac- 
curacy; but  official  duties  and  the  controversies  in 
which  he  became  engaged  with  Scaliger,  Casaubon, 
and  others  took  up  too  much  of  his  time  for  him  to 
do  more  than  begin  the  vast  labor.  He  published 
the  Mariyrologium  parvum  Romanum  which  he  had 
discovered,  together  with  that  of  Ado  (Antwerp, 
1613) ;  the  first  edition  of  the  Windesheim  Chronicle 
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of  Johaon  Busch  (1621);  an  edition  of  the  "  Imita- 
tion of  Christ  "  (1617) ;  and  one  of  the  Vita  patrum 
(1616).  Hia  faithfulness  to  duty  was  no  leas  ad- 
mirable than  hie  scholarly  activity,  and  his  last 
illueBS  was  due  to  disease  contracted  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  dying. 

BniLiooRArar:  ASB.  Jan..  1..  pnf*e«.  I  fl,  and  Mar.,  i., 
preface  to  tbe  Ufs  of  J.  Bolluul.  I  4:  [V.  de  Buck],  in 
Amiltcla  pour  tmir  A  I'kiMmre  rtrUnatipit  de  la  Bd- 
aOlTir.  V  (lFt68),  261-370:  KL.  i.  1314-15;  Lichtenberscr, 
SSR.  id.  301-302. 

ROSWITHA,  roH-vl'ta  (HOSWTTH,  HROS- 
WITHA,  HROTSUTT);  Nun  of  Gandersheim  in  the 
duchy  of  Saxony  in  the  last  third  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury; the  years  of  her  birth  and  death  are  not 
known.  Her  abbess  Gerberga  {S59-1001)  a8ke<l  her 
to  write  a  heroic  poem  in  honor  of  the  Emperor 
Othol.  It  was  finished  in  968  and  is  entitled /fro(- 
auilh<B  carmen  de  geetit  Oddonis  I.  imperaiorii,  but 
is  not  preserved  entire.  As  the  authoress  drew  her 
material  from  cnenibere  of  the  imperial  family,  dip- 
lomatic considerations  influenced  her  work;  yet  her 
representation  is  an  important  source  of  history. 
Later  she  wrote  the  history  of  her  monastery,  De 
primordiia  citTtoini  GatuieTt)ieimensig,  and  also  com- 
posed many  poems  on  saints.  Her  Christian  come- 
dies, modeled  after  those  of  Terence,  are  well  known. 
Ebwt  has  disputed  with  good  reason  the  earlier 
view  that  these  plays  were  written  with  the  inten- 
tion of  suppressing  the  immoral  plays  of  Terence. 
{A.  Hauck.) 

BiBUoaRAPHi:  Roii«itlui'«  worfci  were  odil«d  by  K.  A. 
Barack,  Nuremberg.  I85S:  and  K.  Strecker.  Lcipsic.  IQOfl: 

poems  are  in  MOM.  Scripl..  iv  US411,  302-335.  There 
ue  Qerman  traoslsIionB  a(  the  Otlo  by  W.  Oundiuib, 
tmubniok,  1S94.  and  othen.  Cooiult  A.  Ebert.  LiUrra- 
tur  da  MiUrlnUrri.  in.  2S5  eqq..  Leipvc,  IWtT;  A.  H. 
Hoffmann.  Di  Roticitha  trila  it  icnplu.  Wntislaw.  1839: 
O.  Rommel,  in  Forichvneen  lur  dfulKlm  OaacAvAIi.  iv 
(1864),  I23-15S:  R.  Kopke,  Hrnlniit  nm  Oandtnluim. 
Berlin.  1800:  Idem.  Die  aUiatt  dttiUcht  DvAterin.  Kvl- 
lun/iKJiirluluAa  Bild  out  dem  10.  JakrhvidrH,  ib.  18W: 
H.  Sleinhoff.  in  ZeiUciri/l  da  Harnvrmint  /at  GadiieMe 
taid  AUertAumutunde.  iv  (1SS2).  liS-140:  a  notable  aeries 
of  eontributiond  by  O.  Gnuhof  are  to  be  found  in  Stvdim 
■nd  AfiOAriiuTHfrn  siu  dm  Bctuditiinrr-  and  Citlrrdaurr- 
OrdeH,  1884-S8:  Wattenbuh.  DOQ.  i  (ISfiS).  4.  313-316, 
i  <1SS3).  334-336:  W.  H.  Hudsoa,  in  Btoliih  Hitlarirai 
Brvita.  18SS.  pp.  431-457:  ADB.  xxix.  2S3-204;  Uary 
Becd.inFrHllAMu.i.  269-282.  London, 1893-04;  Hauck. 
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SOTA  ROHASA.    See  Curia,  |  3. 

ROTH,  rot,  EARL  JOHAHII  FRIEDRICH:  Ger- 
man Lutheran;  b,  at  Vaihingen  (5  m.  a.w.  of  Stutt^ 
gart),  WQrttemberg,  Jan.  23,  1780;  d.  at  Munich 
Jan,  21,  1852.  He  studied  law  at  the  University 
of  Tubingen  (1797-1801),  and  was  then  consul  tor 
Nuremberg  at  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Berlin.  When 
Nuremberg  came  under  Bavarian  control,  Roth  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  state,  first  as  financial  coun- 
selor for  the  circle  of  Pegniti  at  Nuremberg,  then 
(1810)  as  chief  financial  counselor  at  Munich,  and 
finally  (1817)  as  ministerial  counselor  in  the  royal 
ministry  of  finances.  His  De  beUo  Boniasico  com- 
menlariua  (1809)  proved  his  unusual  scholarahip. 
Meanwhile  he  hod  passed  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau  to  orthodoxy,  as  was  shown 
by  his  selections  from  Luther's  writings,  We  Weit- 
heil  Dr.  Martin  Lulhtra  (1817),  and  his  editions  of 


the  works  of  J,  G.  Homann  (Leipsic  1821-25).  As 
president  of  the  supreme  consistory  of  Bavaria 
(1828-48)  he  exercised  rare  tact  and  administrative 
ekill>  in  guiding  tbe  Church  through  the  troublous 
reaction  against  rationalism,  in  cultivating  the  per- 
sonal acquaintance  of  the  clergy,  and  in  executing 
the  existing  order,  thus  elevating  the  moral  and  the 
intellectual  status  of  the  clergy.  He  established  a 
stated  supervision  of  theological  students  at  Er- 
langen,  which  was  soon  given  up,  and  a  seminary 
for  the  training  of  the  Evangelical  clergy  at  Mu- 
nich, which  was  soon  obliged  to  reduce  its  number 
of  students  from  eight  to  six  annually.  During  the 
period  1837-48,  the  Roman  CathoUcs  were  in  the 
ascendency  with  the  government,  and  Roth  was 
blamed  for  being  remiss  in  not  insisting  upon  the 
Protestant  claims,  though,  perhaps,  nithout  jus- 
tice. Nevertheless,  in  1848  be  was  retired  in  order 
to  allay  the  agitation  against  him.  Soon  after,  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  in 
which  he  continued  almost  till  his  death. 

(Karl  BuBOERt.) 

ROTEE,  rQ't«,  RICHARD:  Theologian;  b.  at 
Posen  (100  m.  e.  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder)  Jan. 
28,  1799;  d.  at  Heidelberg  Aug.  20,  1867.  His 
father  was  characteriEed  by  strong  fidelity  to  duty 

and  patriotic  devotion;   his  mother  by 

Eaily  Life   fervent   piety.     The  latter   was   of   a 

and         rationalistic    type,    as    was    also    the 

Education,  wretched  religious  instruction  obtained 

from  the  side  of  tbe  school  and  the 
Church.  However,  he  was  led  into  a  supernatural 
vein  of  thought  by  the  imaginative  works  of  Novalis 
and  other  leaders  in  the  Romantic  movement,  and  by 
his  own  reading  of  the  Bible.  He  thus  acc|uired  a 
living  Christianity.  Accordingly,  against  his  par- 
enta'  inclination,  he  resolved  to  study  theology, 
and,  at  Easter,  1817,  betook  himself  to  Heidelberg. 
Here  he  was  infiuenced  anew  by  Romanticism,  so 
that  he  come  to  entertain  warm  ^rnpathiea  with 
Roman  Catholicism.  At  Berlin,  whither  he  re- 
moved in  1819,  there  prevailed,  in  part,  a  Pietistic 
type  of  religion,  together  with  a  very  conservative 
spirit  in  matters  of  Stal«  and  Church,  and  a  prefer- 
ence tor  the  Hegehan  philosophy.  Rotbe  Ustencd 
to  Hegel's  lectures  on  natural  law  and  political  sci- 
ence with  enthusiasm,  and  was  but  little  attracted 
by  Schleiermacher's  lectures  and  sermons.  He  ac- 
quired growing  reverence  for  August  Neander  (q.v.), 
through  whose  good  ofiiccs  he  found  entrance  to  the 
circle  that  gathered  about  Baron  von  Kottwiti. 
Yet  he  felt  not  at  all  content,  but  tired  of  academic 
life  and  yearned  for  home.  Cheered  and  refreshed 
by  a  brief  visit  to  his  parents,  he  went  to  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Wittenberg  in  the  autumn  of 
1819.  Most  influential  over  him  here  was  the  third 
director  H.  L.  Heubner  (q.v.);  nevertheless  Rothe 
aimed  to  preserve  his  individuality  and  mental  free- 
dom. He  also  here,  as  formerly  at  Berlin,  at  first 
vigorously  withstood  the  attempts  of  the  new  semi- 
nary adjunct  Rudolf  Stier  and  of  Baron  von  Kott- 
witz  and  the  licentiate  Tholuck  on  a  visit  from 
Berlin  to  win  him  over  to  a  Pietistic  form  of  relig- 
ion; but  before  long  his  sensitive  temperament 
yielded.    On  May  6,  1821,  he  reports  of  the  inward 
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change  produced  in  him,  as  though  it  were  the  en- 
trance of  a  new  spiritual  spring.  For  a  considerable 
time  thereafter  Ids  letters  were  couched  in  the  un- 
natural mode  of  utterance  in  vogue  among  Pietists, 
and  abounded  in  the  bluntest  expressions  respecting 
everybody  of  a  different  opinion  and  atl  worldly 
pursuits.  He  even  condemned  all  scientific  treat- 
ment of  theology.  The  Evangelical  attempts  in 
the  cause  of  church  union  merely  aroused  his  ab- 
horrence, and  served  only  to  enhance  his  inclina- 
tion toward  Roman  Catholicism.  He  manifested 
special  predilection  for  the  quietistic  mysticism  of 
the  extravagant  Francis  of  SieJes  (q.v.).  Although 
he  then  assured  his  distressed  parents  that  he  had 
won  inward  rest  and  blessedness,  he  nevertheless 
later  admitted  in  retrospect  that  he  had  not  been  a 
happy  Pietist,  but  had  been  without  joy.  Grad- 
uidly  he  felt  the  lack  of  satisfying,  solid  work  at  the 
Wittenbeig  Seminary,  though  he  had  often  preached 
and  studied  much  there,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1822, 
he  left  Wittenberg,  not  without  satisfaction,  to  re- 
turn home.  Here,  thanks  to  the  good  offices  of 
Heubner,  he  was  called  to  be  chaplain  to  the  Prus- 
sian embassy  at  Rome.  He  now  passed  his  second 
theological  examination,  was  ordained  at  Berlin, 
married  Louise  von  Bruck,  a  sister-in-law  of  Heub- 
ner, and  journeyed  with  her  to  Italy. 

He  reached  Rome  early  in  1824.  What  usually 
attracted  people  he  r^anied  with  indifference,  de- 
siring simply  to  serve  his  congregation  faithfully, 

and  thereby  the  kingdom  of  God.  But 
Career,     owing  to  Uie  peculiar  constituency  of 

that  body,  the  conscientious  execu- 
tion of  this  task  was  boimd  to  enlarge  his  field  of 
vision.  The  nucleus  of  the  Prussian  congregation 
at  Rome  comprised  some  fin^y  cultivated  Evan- 
gelical families  of  the  embassy,  and  a  nimiber  of 
artists  of  idealistic  taste.  He  soon  discerned  that 
Christianity  was  not  to  be  presented  before  these 
circles  in  the  form  of  a  narrow-minded  Pietism. 
Not  a  few  of  the  members,  above  all  the  highly 
talented,  eager  personality  of  Jodas  Bunsen  (q.v.), 
counselor  of  the  legation,  evinced  by  their  combi- 
nation of  a  vital  Christian  intelligence  with  political, 
scientific,  artistic,  and  other  spiritual  and  secular 
interests,  that  the  two  do  not  exclude  each  other. 
Hence  the  Pietistic  forms,  foreign  as  they  always 
were  to  Rothe's  individuality,  fell  gradually  away 
from  his  habit  of  life  and  thought.  In  his  modesty, 
his  inner  devoutness,  his  fellowship  with  Christ,  lUs 
preference  for  quiet,  he  had  much  in  common  with 
Pietism,  and  these  he  retained  enduringly.  His  style 
of  correspondence  now  became  more  natiual,  and 
his  judgment  of  Pietism  more  and  more  critical. 
At  the  same  time,  being  at  the  very  center  of  Ro- 
man Catholicism,  he  was  radically  cured  of  his  pre- 
dilection for  that  system,  and  perceived  that  a 
stanch  eoclesiasticism  still  affordis  no  warrant  of 
Christian  piety.  Thus  his  own  Christianijty  grew 
more  liberal  toward  the  world,  and,  stimulated  by 
his  official  activity,  he  awakened  more  keenly  to  the 
need  of  scienldfic  studies.  Before  conferences  of  cul- 
tivated members  of  his  congregation,  in  response  to 
the  request  of  some  artists,  he  discussed  topics  in 
ecclesiastical  history.  This  Roman  sojourn,  how- 
ever,  had  also  its  dark  aides.    Rothe's  wife  ap- 


peared unable  to  bear  the  climate.  Then  the 
frequent  changes  in  the  constituency  of  the  Prus- 
sian congregation  rendered  the  fruits  of  his  activity 
insecure.  With  increasing  diffidence  toward  pub- 
licly disclosing  his  inmost  mind,  he  began  to 
doubt  his  qualification  for  a  practical  church 
career,  and  his  desire  for  active  scholarship  grew 
apace.  Under  the  circumstances  a  call  to  be 
professor  at  the  theological  seminary  at  Wit- 
tenberg in  1828  was  gladly  accepted,  and  this 
was  followed  by  the  appointment  to  be  second  di- 
rector and  ephor,  1832.  In  1837  he  became  uni- 
versity preacher,  and  professor  and  director  of  the 
new  seminary  at  Heidelberg.  To  be  released  from 
the  latter  office  he  accepted  a  call  to  Bonn  in  1849. 
Feeling  too  much  weighed  down  by  the  practical 
duties  of  preaching  in  connection  with  the  public 
worship  of  the  university,  he  returned  to  Heidel- 
berg, 1854,  where  he  now  lectured  on  ecclesiastical 
history,  exegesis,  systematic  theology^  the  life  of 
Christ,  encyclopedia,  and,  occasionally,  on  practical 
theology  till  his  death. 

From  the  begiiming  of  his  independent  theolog- 
ical research,  his  deepest  interest  turned  to  the  sci- 
entific knowledge  of  the  ideal  truth  of  Christianity. 
But  in  distinction  from  the  dialectics  of  Schleier- 
macher,  which  seemed  to  him  too  formal  and  ab- 
stract, he  strove  after  a  more  replete  speculation, 
rendering  more  justice  to  the  realities 
Work  in  of  the  world  and  of  historical  Chris- 
Exegesis  tdanity.  Hence  his  theological  studies 
and  were  applied,  first,  to  Biblical  exegesis 
History,  and  ecclesiastical  history.  His  exe- 
getical  studies  were  taken  up  at  Rome, 
and  pursued  with  special  seal  during  the  later  period 
of  his  sojourn  there,  since  Biblical  writings  formed 
the  topics  of  discussion  in  the  conferences  of  culti- 
vated chiux;h-members.  This  gave  rise  to  Rothe's 
first  literary  publication,  his  monograph  on  Rom. 
V.  12-21,  prepared  at  Ischia,  and  published  under 
the  title,  Neuer  Vertuch  einer  Audegung  der  Pavlinir 
8chm  StdU  Rdmer  7.,  le-ei  (Wittenbeig,  1836). 
However,  purely  exegetical  interest  was  not  very 
lively  with  him,  and  he  published  nothing  further 
in  scientific  exegesis.  Still,  his  official  tasks  at  Wit- 
tenberg led  him  to  produce  edifying  elucidations  of 
Scripture;  and  his  exposition  of  I  John  is  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind,  Der  erste  Brief  Johannis  (Witten- 
beig, 1878).  His  studies  next  turned  to  the  his- 
torical field.  Already  at  Breslau,  after  Neander  had 
inspired  him  at  Berlin  to  the  academic  vocation,  he 
had  devoted  himself  to  studies  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. At  Rome  association  with  the  versatile  and 
scholarly  Bunsen  gave  him  new  impetus.  Coinci- 
dent with  his  own  interest  the  Roman  artists  be- 
sought him  for  information  on  the  history  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  The  reaction  which  then  took  place 
in  his  critical  estimation  of  Romanism  also  occa- 
sioned the  need  of  some  independent  historical  ex- 
amination on  this  topic.  His  deep  study  of  the 
sources  thus  prepared  him  for  the  course  of  lectures 
on  **  Church  Life  "  that  he  was  pledged  to  deliver 
at  Wittenberg,  in  which  he  treated  t£e  nature  and 
history  of  the  Christian  religion  and  Church.  An- 
other fruit  of  this  labor  was  his  much-noted  work, 
Die  Arrange  der  ckriatUchen  Kirehe  und  ihrer  Ver- 
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fassung  (1837).  Inherent  in  the  nature  of  all  re- 
Ugions,  he  asserts,  there  is  the  radical  impulse  of 
self-expression.  In  the  Christian  religion,  the  proc- 
ess of  such  manifestations  has  for  its  goal  the  con- 
summation of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  as 
promised  by  Christ.  But  the  State,  as  the  most 
comprehensive  structure  wrought  by  mind  into 
matter,  is  the  actual  realization  of  all  moral  Ufe, 
which,  in  its  final  perfection,  must  immanently  in- 
volve religion.  In  contrast,  the  Church,  by  virtue 
of  its  intrinsic  character,  shall  ever  serve  purely 
religious  ends.  Therefore  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth  can  present  itself  only  in  the  form  of  a  per- 
fected state  or  organism  of  states,  wherefore  the 
Church  becomes  gradually  superfluous.  For  the 
present,  however,  the  Church  still  has  a  lofty  sig- 
nificance. The  idea  of  the  Church  sprang  from  an 
internal  necessity,  and  began  to  achieve  its  fulfil- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  formation  of  the 
Church  followed  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, when  the  surviving  apostles  instituted  the 
episcopate  as  an  organic  expedient  for  the  outward 
unity  of  Christian  fellowship.  Incipiently,  the  idea 
of  the  Church  was  vaguely  identified  mitk  this  em- 
pirical Church.  As  all  sorts  of  contingencies  arose 
to  make  this  identification  less  congruous,  there  de- 
veloped, over  against  the  heresies,  with  increasing 
certainty,  the  recognition  of  the  papal  Church  of 
Rome.  This  fiction,  however,  was  bound  ere  long 
to  give  rise  to  a  contradiction  resting  fundamentally 
upon  the  fact  that  the  Church,  as  a  whole,  is  not 
the  form  of  the  Christian  life  in  correspondence 
with  it.  For  the  first  time  was  the  question  funda- 
mentally involving  the  transition  from  Apostolic 
Christianity  to  the  hierarchical  Roman  Catholic 
Church  so  definitely  raised.  In  comparison  with 
Neander's  treatment  of  chiux;h  history,  whereby 
the  inner  life  of  the  individual  Christian  personal- 
ities received  a  one-sided  emphasis,  there  was  a 
distinct  advance  with  Rothe,  when  he  placed  due 
importance  upon  the  general  development  of  Chris- 
tianity in  its  social  forms.  A  reciprocal  defect  ap- 
peared, however,  in  that,  according  to  Rothe,  the 
idea  of  the  Church  realized  itself  essentiaUy  only  by 
the  adoption  of  constitutional  forms;  and  that  this 
abstraction  of  a  constitution  did  not  appear  to  be 
evolved  from  the  inner  life  of  the  Church,  but  was 
externally  instituted  by  the  apostles.  In  this  view 
a  reaction  from  his  earlier  admiration  of  Roman 
Catholicism  can  not  be  mistaken,  while  his  thought 
of  a  gradual  resolution  of  the  Church  into  the  State 
becomes  clear  in  the  light  of  his  impressions  in  child- 
hopd,  and  his  subsequent  transition  from  narrow 
Pietism  to  the  wider  sphere  of  life  at  Rome.  Rothe 
did  not  publish  any  further  historical  development 
of  this  view,  and  his  lectiu'es  were  published  in 
fragmentary  form,  Vorlesungen  Hber  Ktrchenge- 
achichU  (2  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1875-76). 

Rothe's  first  production  in  church  history  im- 
pelled him  to  a  purely  systematic  work.  Only  then 
did  he  approach  the  task  for  which  he  was  best 
fitted,  by  which  he  most  amply  developed  his  gifts. 
He  sought  to  arrive  at  an  explanation  of  his  views 
on  Christianity,  Church,  and  State  on  the  basis  of 
the  clear  representation  of  the  relation  between  the 
religious  and  the  ethical.    This  was  the  purpose  of 


his  ethics.  While  he  assigned  dogmatics  to  histor- 
ical theology,  ethics,  as  the  conclusive  part  of  specu- 
lative theology,  was  to  unfold  its  sub- 
Theological  ject  only  in  accordance  with  the  law 
Ethics,  of  logical  thought.  It  was  to  take  its 
point  of  departtire  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  God;  and  this,  contrary  to  Schleiermacher, 
from  its  objective  content.  Rothe  thus  proceeds 
deductively  from  God  to  the  creation  of  the  world 
as  the  necessary  means  whereby  he  is  distinguish- 
able, and  from  the  infinite  process  of  creation  to 
its  continuation  in  the  ethical  process,  which  sub- 
sists in  the  unity,  fixed  in  the  human  mind,  of 
personality  and  material  nature.  Inasmuch  as  this 
concept  of  the  ethical  appears  in  the  threefold  form 
of  moral  good,  virtue,  and  duty,  Rothe's  ethics  falls 
under  three  main  heads.  The  first  sets  forth  the 
ethical  process,  namely,  the  original  unity  of  mor- 
ality and  religion;  its  disturbance  by  the  evil  which 
subsists  in  the  predominance  of  the  nature  of  sense 
over  personaUty;  the  redemption  from  evil  through 
the  second  Adam;  the  primarily  religious,  then 
moral  efficacy  of  this  redemption  upon  individual 
men,  through  the  kingdom  of  God,  first  resolved  in 
the  form  of  a  church  and  finally  fulfilled  in  a  Chris- 
tian state  oiganism;  and  the  end  of  aU  things. 
Compared  with  this  comprehensive  thought  outline 
of  the  first  part,  all  else  in  his  ethics,  although 
containing  many  beautiful  details,  is  like  a  super- 
fluous appendix. 

Concerning  the  fundamental  views  of  his  religious- 
ethical  system  in  the  first  part,  his  effort  to  derive 
the  entire  organism  of  Christian  truth  by  logical  de- 
duction from  a  single  concept  can  not 
Estimation,  be  upheld.  It  proved  itself  incapable 
of  logical  conclusion,  and  led  to  the 
tendency  of  a  pantheistic  confusion  of  God  and  the 
world;  of  conceiving  the  divine  and  the  moral  in 
natural  terms;  of  thinking  of  the  spiritual  as  a  mere 
product  of  matter;  and  of  denying,  in  determinist 
fashion,  all  freedom  of  divine  and  human  action. 
Yet  this  tendency  was  contradicted  by  Rothe's 
strong  ethical  and  theistic  temperament,  as  well  as 
by  his  positive  supematuralism,  such  as  he  exhibited 
in  his  admirable  Zur  DogmaUk  (Gotha,  1863).  This 
inconsistency  occasioned  many  palpable  contradic- 
tions and  defects  in  his  system.  His  identification 
of  religion  with  morality,  whence  emanated  his  evi- 
dently erroneous  ideas  on  the  relation  of  Church 
and  State,  was  also  involved  with  a  pantheistic 
inclination.  A  practical  consequence  of  these  views 
was  his  mode  of  participation  during  his  closing 
years  in  the  affairs  of  the  State  Church  of  Baden. 
In  the  liberation  of  culttire  and  of  its  exponents  from 
domination  by  the  Church,  he  saw  nothing  short  of 
an  operation  by  his  Savior.  Therefore  he  believed 
that  he  was  serving  him  best  when  he  cooperated 
in  the  plan  of  introducing  the  congr^ational  prin- 
ciple in  constitutional  polity,  whereby  cultivated 
laymen,  with  their  "  unconscious  Christianity," 
were  to  be  associated  in  congregational  autonomy, 
and  when  by  the  "  Protestant  Union  "  (q.v.)  Chris- 
tianity became  effectually  emancipated  from  its 
ecclesiastical  restrictions,  offensive  as  these  were 
to  the  cultured.  Thus  Riothe,  though  abhorring  all 
partiian  tacticSi  himself  proved  a  partiian.   Finally, 
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it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  defects  in  Rothe's 
ethics  are,  to  some  extent,  involved  with  insoluble 
antinomies,  and  they  are  compensated  in  his  work 
by  superior  merits;  such  as  his  dialectical  adapta- 
bility and  his  skill  in  the  grouping  of  his  matter, 
let  alone  his  affluence  of  significant  and  useful  ideas, 
even  of  elements  of  truUi  in  his  most  vulnerable 
representations.  F.  Sieffert. 

Bibuographt:  F.  Nippold,  Richard  Rothe,  2  vols.,  Wii- 
tenbenK,  1873-74;  A.  Hausrath,  Richard  Rothe  und  9eine 
Frettnde,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1902-06;  J.  Ciopp,  in  Proiea- 
tantiache  MonaiahefU,  1897,  1899;  E.  Achelia.  Dr.  Richard 
Rothe,  Qotha,  1869;  W.  HAnig,  Richard  Rothe.  Chatak- 
ter,  Leben  und  Denken,  Berlin,  1898;  H.  Bassermann, 
Richard  Rothe  aU  praktiecher  ThetAoge,  Freibuiv.  1899; 
O.  FlQgel,  Richard  Rothe  aU  epekulativer  Thedoge,  Lane- 
enaalxa,  1899;  P.  Mesger,  Richard  Rothe.  Bin  theo- 
looiachee  Charakteririid,  Berlin,  1899;  K.  SeU.  in  Theo- 
logiache  Rundechau,  1899;  H.  Spdrri,  Zwr  Erinnervng  an 
Richard  Rothe,  Hambiug,  1899;  E.  Troeltach,  Richard 
Rothe.  OedAchtnierede,  Freibuig,  1899;  R.  Kern.  Dr. 
Richard  Rothe,  Caasel.  1904;  L.  Witte,  Richard  Rothe  liber 
Jeeue  aU  WunderthOier,  Halle,  1907;  J.  Happel,  Richard 
Rothea  Lehre  von  der  Kirche,  Leipsic,  1909. 

ROTHMANN   (ROTTMANN),  BERNHARD.    See 
MuENSTER,  Anabaptists  in. 

ROTHSTEm,    rOt'stdin,    JOHANN    WILHELM: 

German  Protestant;  b.  at  Puhl,  a  village  of  Rhen- 
ish Prussia,  Mar.  10,  1853.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Bonn  (Ph.D.,  1S77;  lie.  theol.,  1878) 
and  Halle,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  theology 
and  Semitics  (1872-78).  He  was  a  teacher  in  the 
gymnasium  at  Elberfeld  until  1884  and  at  the  girls' 
high  school  in  Halle  until  1889,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed associate  professor  of  Old-Testament  exe- 
gesis at  the  University  of  Halle,  and  in  1910  became 
professor  in  the  same  branch  at  Breslau.  Theo- 
logically he  bases  his  work  on  a  belief  in  Biblical 
revelation,  and,  though  favoring  earnest  historical 
criticism,  is  opposed  to  rationalistic  interpretations 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  from  the  point  of 
view  of  comparative  religion.  He  has  written:  De 
chronographo  Arabe  anonymo  qui  codice  Berclinensi 
Sprengeriano  tricesimo  conHneiur  (Bonn,  1877) ;  Dcm 
Bunde^mch  und  die  rdigumsgeachichtliche  ErUwick- 
lung  IsraeU  (Halle,  1888);  Das  Hohe  Lied  (1893); 
Der  OoUesglaube  im  alien  Israel  und  die  reHgians- 
ge9chichUicheKriHk(l9(^);  Bilder  aua  der  Geschichte 
dee  alien  Bundes  in  gemeinverstdndlicher  Form,  vol. 
i.  (Erlangen,  1901);  Die  Genealogie  des  K&nigs  van 
Juda  Jojackin  und  seiner  Nackkommenechaft  in  I 
Ckran.  Hi.  17-24  (Berlin,  1902) ;  GeschichU  und  Offenr 
boning  mU  Beeug  auf  IsraeU  Religion  (Stuttgart, 
1903);  Juden  und  Samaritaner.  Die  grundlegende 
Scheidung  von  Jvdentum  und  Heidentum,  Eine 
kritische  Studie  gum  Buche  Haggai  und  zur  jud- 
ischen  Gesckichte  im  ereten  nachexilischen  Jahrhundert 
(Leipsic,  1908) ;  GrundzUge  des  hdrrdischen  Rhythmus 
und  seiner  Farmenbildungf  ntbst  lyrischen  Texten  mil 
kritischem  Kammentar  (1909);  Psalmentexte  und  der 
Text  des  Hohen  lAedes  (1909;  reprinted  from  the 
OrumUUge  des  .  .  ,  Rhythmus);  and  Die  Nachtge- 
sichU  des  Sacharya  (1910).  He  has  translated  into 
German  W.  R.  Smith's  The  Old  Testament  in  the 
Jewish  Church  (Freiburg,  1894)  and  8.  R.  Driver's 
Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Beriin,  1896),  and  contributed  Jeremiah  and  Ze- 
phaniah  to  E.  Kautssch's  Das  AUe  Testament  (Frd- 


bui^,  1894;  in  the  3d  ed.,  1910,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  Chronicles),  the  apocryphal  portions  of  Daniel, 
as  well  as  Baruch  and  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah  to 
the  same  scholar's  Apokryphen  und  Pseudepigraphen 
des  Alien  Testaments  (1900),  and  Jeremiah  and  Eze- 
kiel to  R.  Kittel's  Biblia  Hebraica  (Leipsic,  1906). 

ROUS,  raus,  FRANCIS:  Puritan;  b.  at  Dittisham 
(25  m.  e.  of  Plymouth)  in  1579;  d.  at  Acton  (7  m. 
w.  of  London)  Jan.,  1658-59.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1596-97),  and  the  University  of  Ley- 
den  (1598-99);  was  a  member  of  parliament  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
and  others  (1625-56);  was  appointed  lord  of  par- 
liament by  Cromwell  (1657);  and  became  provost 
of  Eton  (1643-44).  The  Westminster  Assembly  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  its  lay  assessors  (1643);  and  he 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  for  ordination  of 
ministers  after  its  organization  (1643-44).  In  1649 
Rous  went  over  to  the  Independents  and  served  on 
the  committee  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
which  framed  an  abortive  scheme  for  a  state  church 
on  the  Congregational  plan,  revived  without  suc- 
cess by  the  Little  Parliament  of  which  he  was 
speaker  (1653).  When  that  body  dissolved  itself, 
he  was  sworn  on  the  protector's  council  of  state. 
He  was  placed  on  the  committee  for  the  approba- 
tion of  public  preachers  1653-54,  and  with  Crom- 
well on  that  of  discussion  of  the  kingship  (1656). 
He  was  author  of  Psalms  Translated  into  English 
Metre  (1643;  1646),  a  version  approved  by  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  authorized  by  parliament 
for  general  use,  and  adopted  by  the  committee  of 
estates  in  Scotland,  where  its  popular  use  has  con- 
tinued till  the  present  day.  During  a  period  of  re- 
tirement from  the  Mid(Ue  Temple  to  Landrake, 
Cornwall  (1601-25),  he  wrote  Meditations  of  Instrw> 
tion^  of  Exhortationf  of  Reproof  (London,  1616);  The 
Arte  of  Happiness  (1619);  EHseases  of  the  Time 
(1622);  and  Oyl  of  Scorpions  (1623).  His  piety  was 
of  an  intensely  subjective  kind,  as  illustrated  in 
Mystical  Marriage  (1635),  and  Heavenly  Academie 
(1638).  A  number  of  his  works  were  collectively 
republished  in  Treatises  and  Meditations  (London, 
1656-57). 

Bibuographt:  A.  k  Wood,  Athena  Oxonienaia,  ed.  P.  Blin, 
iu.  467,  4  vols.,  London.  1813-20;  D.  Neal.  Hiat.  of  the 
Puritane,  ed.  J.  Toulmin,  5  vols.,  Bath,  1793-97;  J.  A. 
Alexander,  Lives  of  the  Speakers  of  the  Hotue  of  Commons, 
London.  1850;  S.  W.  Duffield,  English  Hymns,  p.  533, 
New  York.  1886;  W.  A.  Shaw,  History  of  the  English 
Church  .  .  .  1640-^0,  2  vols..  London.  1900;  Julian, 
Hymnohgy,  pp.  918.  979.  1023;  DNB,  xlix.  31(V-317 
(where  many  scattering  references  are  given). 

ROUSSEAU,  rus^'sO',  JEAN  JACQUES:  FreAch 
deistic  philosopher  and  author;  b.  at  Geneva  June 
28,  1712;  d.  at  Ermenonville  (28  m.  n.e.  of  Paris) 
Jijy  2f  1778.  His  mother  died  at  his  birth,  and  his 
father,  a  dissipated  and  violent-tempered  man,  paid 
little  attention  to  the  son's  training,  and  finally  de- 
serted him.  The  latter  developed  a  passion  for 
reading,  with  a  special  fondness  for  Plutarch's 
Lives.  Apprenticed  first  to  a  notary  and  then  to 
a  coppersmith,  he  ran  away  (1728)  to  escape  the 
rigid  discipline,  and,  after  wandering  for  several 
days,  he  fell  in  with  Roman  Catholic  priests  at  Con- 
signon  in  Savoy,  who  turned  him  over  to  Madame  de 
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Warens  at  Annecy,  and  she  sent  him  to  an  educa- 
tional institution  at  Turin.  Here  he  duly  abjured 
Protestantism,  and  next  served  in  various  house- 
holds, in  one  of  which  he  was  charged  with  theft. 
After  more  wanderings  he  was  at  Chamb^  (1730), 
whither  Madame  de  Warens  had  removed.  In  her 
household  he  spent  eight  years  diverting  himself  in 
the  enjoyment  of  nature,  the  study  of  music,  the 
reading  of  the  English,  German,  and  French  phil- 
osophers and  chemistry,  pursuing  the  study  of 
mathematics  and  Latin,  and  enjoying  the  play-house 
and  opera.  He  next  spent  eighteen  months  at 
Venice  as  secretary  of  the  French  ambassador, 
Comte  de  Montaignu  (1744-45).  Up  to  this  time, 
when  he  was  thirty-nine,  his  life,  the  details  of 
nrhich  he  publishes  in  his  Confesaians  (Geneva, 
1782;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Confesswns  of  J.  J.  Rous- 
9eau,  London,  1891),  may  be  styled  as  subterra- 
nean. He  now  returned  to  Paris,  where  his  opera 
Lea  Muses  galantes  failed,  copied  music,  and  was 
eeoretary  of  Madame  Dupin.  Here  he  came  into 
association  with  Diderot,  Grimm,  D'Alembert,  Hol- 
bach,  and  Madame  d'£:pinay,  and  was  admitted  as 
a  contributor  to  the  Enq^dapidie  (see  Encyclope- 
dists) ;  and  his  brilliant  gifts  of  entertainment,  reck- 
less manner,  and  boundless  vanity  attracted  atten- 
tion. With  the  Discours  sur  le  sciences  et  les  arts 
(Paris,  1750),  a  prize  essay  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
paradox  of  the  superiority  of  the  savage  state,  he 
proclaimed  his  gospel  of  "  back  to  nature."  His 
operetta  Devin  du  village  (1752)  met  with  great 
success.  His  second  sensational  writing  appeared: 
Discours  sur  VirUgaliU  parmi  les  hommes  (1753), 
against  the  inequalities  of  society.  His  fame  was 
then  assured.  In  1754  he  revisited  Geneva,  was 
received  with  great  acclamation,  and  called  him- 
self henceforth  '*  citizen  of  Geneva."  In  1756,  upon 
invitation  of  Madame  d'£pinay,  he  retired  to  a  cot- 
tage (afterward  ''  The  Hermitage  ")  in  the  woods 
of  Montmorency,  where  in  the  quiet  of  nature  he 
expected  to  spend  his  life;  but  domestic  troubles, 
his  violent  passion  for  Countess  d'Houdetot,  and  his 
morbid  mistrust  and  nervous  excitability,  which 
lost  him  his  friends,  induced  him  to  change  his  resi- 
dence to  a  chAteau  in  the  park  of  the  duke  of  Lux- 
embourg, Montmorency  (1758-62).  His  famous 
works  appeared  during  this  period:  Lettre  d  d'Alem- 
bert  (Amsterdam,  1758);  Julie  ou  la  nouvelle  He- 
loise  (1761);  Du  control  social  (Amsterdam,  1762; 
Paris,  1795;  Eng.  transl..  The  Social  Contract,  2 
vols..  New  York,  1893,  new  transl.,  1902);  and 
jSmile  ou  de  V education  (Amsterdam,  1762;  Eng. 
transl.,  EmUius;  or  an  Essay  on  Education,  2  vols., 
London,  1763,  and  again,  1895).  The  last-named 
work  was  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  French 
parliament  and  his  arrest  was  ordered;  but  he 
fled  to  Neuchdtel,  then  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Prussia.  Here  he  wrote  his  Lettres  icrites  de  la 
Montagne  (Amsterdam,  1762),  in  which,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Geneva  constitution,  he  advocated  the 
freedom  of  religion  against  the  Church  and  police. 
Driven  thence  by  peasant  attacks  (Sept.,  1765),  he 
returned  to  the  Isle  St.  Pierre  in  the  Lake  of  Bienne. 
The  government  of  Berne  ordered  him  out  of  its 
territory,  and  he  accepted  the  asylum  offered  him 
by  David  Hume  in  England  (Jan.,  1766).    But  his 


morbid  misanthropy,  now  goaded  to  an  insane  sense 
of  being  persecuted,  made  him  suspicious  of  plots, 
and  led  him  to  quarrel  with  his  friends  for  not  ma^ 
king  his  opponents  their  own  enemies,  and  he  fled  to 
France  (1767).  After  wandering  about  and  de- 
pending on  friends  he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Paris  (1770),  where  he  finished  the  Confessions 
begun  in  England,  and  produced  many  of  his  best 
stories.  Here  he  copied  notes,  and  studied  music 
and  botany.  His  dread  of  secret  enemies  grew  upon 
his  imagination,  until  he  was  glad  to  accept  an  in- 
vitation to  retire  to  Ermenonville  (1778),  where  his 
death  came  suddenly. 

Rousseau  was  possessed  with  an  overmastering 
love  of  nature,  and  reacted  against  the  artificiality 
and  corruption  of  the  social  customs  and  institu- 
tions of  the  time.  He  was  a  keen  thinker,  and  was 
eqmpped  with  the  weapons  of  the  philosophical 
century  and  with  an  inspiring  eloquence.  To  these 
qualities  were  added  a  pronounced  egotism,  self- 
seeking,  and  an  arrogance  that  led  to  bitter  antag- 
onism against  his  revolutionary  views  and  sensi- 
tive personality,  the  reaction  against  which  resulted 
in  a  growing  misanthropy.  Error  and  prejudice  in 
the  name  of  philosophy,  according  to  him,  had 
stifled  reason  and  nature,  and  culture,  as  he  found 
it,  had  corrupted  morals.  In  6mHe  he  presents  the 
ideal  citizen  and  the  means  of  training  the  child  for 
the  State  in  accordance  with  nature,  even  to  a 
sense  of  God.  This  "  nature  gospel  "  of  education, 
as  Goethe  called  it,  was  the  inspiration,  beginning 
with  Pestalozzi,  of  world-wide  pedagogical  meth- 
ods. The  most  admirable  part  in  this  is  the  creed 
of  the  vicar  of  Savoy,  in  which,  in  happy  phrase, 
Rousseau  shows  a  true,  natural  susceptibility  to 
religion  and  to  God,  whose  onmipotence  and  great- 
ness are  published  anew  every  day.  The  Social 
Contract,  on  the  text  that  all  men  are  bom  free  and 
equal,  regards  the  State  as  a  contract  in  which  in- 
dividuals surrender  none  of  their  natural  rights,  but 
rather  agree  for  the  protection  of  them.  Most  re- 
markable in  this  projected  republic  was  the  provi- 
sion to  banish  aliens  to  the  state  religion  and  to 
punish  dissenters  with  death.  The  Social  Contract 
became  the  text-book  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  Rousseau's  theories  as  protests  bore  fruit  in 
the  frenzied  bloody  orgies  of  the  Commune  as  well 
as  in  the  rejuvenation  of  France  and  the  history  of 
the  entire  Western  world.  Among  many  editions 
of  Rousseau's  complete  works  are  those  by  P.  A. 
Du  Peyron  (35  vols.,  Geneva  and  Paris,  1782)  fol- 
lowed by  (Euvres  posthumes  (12  vols.,  1782^3); 
and  by  V.  D.  Musset-Pathay,  with  biography  and 
notes  (26  vob.,  Paris,  1823-27).  His  Lettres  in- 
idites,  ed.  H.  de  Rothschild,  appeared  Paris,  1892. 
Also  see  Deism,  II.,  §  4. 

Bibuoorapht:  Recent  issues  of  some  of  the  works  of  Rous- 
seau in  English  are:  EmiU;  or,  Treatiae  on  EdiuxUion, 
London,  1895;  The  Social  Contract;  or.  Principles  of 
Politieal  Right,  ib.  1902;  Confettions,  2  vols.,  ib.  1907; 
MoraU,  ib.  1908;  Humane  PhUoeophy,  Maxima  and  Prin- 
eiplea,  selected  .  ,  ,  by  Frederika  Macdonald,  ib.  1908. 

Studies  of  Rousseau's  life  and  works  are:  J.  Moriey, 
/.  /.  Rousseau,  2  vols.,  London,  1888;  A.  J.  Bamiel- 
Beauvert,  Vie  de  J.  J.  Rousseau,  ib.  1789;  V.  D.  Musset- 
Fathay,  Hisloire  de  la  vie  et  des  outrages  de  J.  J.  Rous- 
seau, 2  vols.,  Paris.  1822;  M.  G.  Streckeisen,  /.  /.  Roua- 
seau,  sea  amis  et  sea  ennemist  2  vols.,  ib.  1865;  F.  Brocker- 
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Jmm-Jacvf  AoiHiKnu,  aa 
Gehrig,  Jran  Jaequa  Ko 
padaffoffiteke  Sedfutuno,  ^duwdju,  loia.  n. 
ffouuBiu,LaiidDa.  1882:  A.  Bouieault.fifudeiturl  Kalnun- 
fci;  d*  J.  J.  fioM.Biu,  Paris,  1883;  L.  Ducroe,  J.  J.  Rimt- 
MHh  ib.  ISSS:  R.  Wohrenholti.  Jtan-Jacqua  Raumttait: 
Lihrti.  Gri^ttenlmrktiatB  und  Hauplwtrkt,  Leipaic.  1880; 
idem,  J/an  Jafgua  Rouatau,  New  Ynfli.  1907;  E.  Asc, 
J.  J.  Affwiwu,  Paris.  1000;  J.  Lemaitn.  /«n  Jaapm 
RcnuHou.  ib.  19U7.  Eag.  tranal.,  IabiIdd.  1008. 

On  Ibe  philoKipby  and  jdBAfl  oi  Rouabobii  ooiuult;  £. 
V.  Hohedlumawi,  Rouxuau  .  .  .  An  kritiMA-tiler^riacJirr 
[/mrw.  Quae].  1847;  L.  Maraau.  J.  J.  Sffuuau  <(  I< 
MtMr  pHUtnophiirui,  Paria.  1870;  C.  Boniaauil.  J,  J.  Rna- 
teau's  ReliaiantphitoMBpllit,  Leipiic,  1883;  Q.  Uau^ru. 
Qiurclla  di  pkiloiopSa  VoUairr  it  J,  J,  Aouiihu.  Para. 
1880;  O,  Scbmidt,  Roiaieau  und  Brnn,  Lt-ipaic.  1S90; 
A.  SpiUdBr.  Natur  uml  NalurainJuUtfieti  bit  J.  J.  Aour 
tau.  LoijHic.  1892;  L.  Claritte.  J.  J.  Jtauumu.  Paria. 
1890;  H.  HaadiOK,  Adiuuhu  und  iriiu  PMoKphU,  Stutt- 
gnrt.  1897;  T.  Davidsau.  ffoiusntu  and  EduaUion  aceord- 
ia«  <o  NaluTt.  New  Vort  1898;  E.  FtthnnaQn.  RouMieau'i 
NaiuraiudiauunB.  Leipuc.  IWI;  W.  H.  Hudsoa.  Aduuhu 
and  A'cUuniiun  in  Life  and  ThouoM.  Ediobulsb,  1903; 
Fnderika  Uacdanald.  Jam  Jaa/tia  flaiuunu.  a  f/iv 
Critiriim.  2  vola,,  London  and  Now  York,  1907(7);  Q. 
Compayr^,  J  tan  Jocqua  Rouh€ou  and  fdufolun  fnm 
Nalurt.  London,  1903. 

RODSSEL,  m-eeV,  GERARD  (GERARDUS  RU- 
FUS  or  TOLNUinS):  French  Roman  Catholic;  b. 
at  Vnqueria  (a  village  near  Amiens)  about  1500; 
d.  at  Maulten  ('25  m.  s.v.  of  Pau)  in  the  early  part 
of  1550.  At  the  age  of  twecty  he  went  to  Pau, 
where  be  attended  the  lectures  of  Jacobus  Faber 
Stapulensia  {see  Fabbr,  Stapuminoib,  Jacobus)  ;  but 
lua  teacher  was  auspected  of  hercey  by  the  Sorbonne, 
and  Rousscl  accordingly  followed  him  to  Meaiuc, 
nhere  they  found  refuge  with  Bishop  Guillaume 
Bri^onnet  f(|.v,).  Under  this  prelate's  patronage 
Roussel  was  appointed  vicar  of  St.  Saintain,  later 
becoming  canoD  and  treasurer  of  the  cathedral  of 
Meaux.  whore  for  xome  months  he  preached  with- 
out interference.  Though  he  held  that  the  time  had 
not  yet  come  to  break  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  nevertheless,  on  Dec.  13,  1524,  Bishop 
Brit^otinet,  alarmed  by  the  warning  that  he  might 
be  Rummoned  before  partiameut,  euspeoded  Rous- 
scl, who,  at  the  instigation  of  Farel,  endeavored  to 
set  up  a  printing-office  at  Meaui  for  the  publication 
of  Protestant  tracts,  but  was  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  i^trasburg,  where  the  new  tenchings  had  become 
jnipremc.  At  the  invitation  of  Francis  I.,  be  went, 
in  1535,  to  Paris,  where  he  delivered  sermons  of  a 
Prolestant  character  at  the  Louvre,  but  was  foi^ 
bidden  by  the  Sorbonne  to  continue.  Nevcrthe- 
IcBB,  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Margaret  of  Na- 
varre, and  In  1536  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Olcron, 

Rouasel's  dream  was  the  reformation  of  the  Church 
without  breaking  with  it.  He  preached  three  and 
four  times  daily,  adminislered  the  Eucharist  in  both 
kinds,  and  his  clergy  were  required  to  recite  each 
Sunday  in  the  vernacular  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Apostles'  Creed.  His 
two  main  doctrines  were  that  God  can  be  known 
only  through  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  that  sal- 
vation is  won  only  through  grace.  The  dialogue  in 
which  he  set  forth  these  views,  the  Famitiire  ex- 


poalion  da  gymbcU,  de  la  hi  ei  de  I'oraiton  domini- 
cole,  was,  however,  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne 
and  was  never  published,  although  it  is  preserved 
in  manuscript  in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale,  to- 
gether with  its  continuation,  the  Forme  de  visiles  de 
dioctse.  Before  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Sot^ 
bonne  hod  become  known  to  him,  the  bishop  died 
from  injuries  received  while  preaching  at  MaulSon, 
where  a  fanatic  had  hacked  away  the  pulpit  with  an 
ax.  The  only  works  of  Roussel,  besides  those  just 
noted,  were  editions  of  the  ArUhmetica  of  Boethius 
(Paris,  1521)  and  of  the  Moralia  magna  of  Aristotle 
(1522).  G,  Bonbt-Macbt. 

BiBuooaAPBT;  SourcM  are:  Beta'a  HiM.  rcrUnoMiqTU  dtt 
ioliia  nfonkta.  1S80,  new  ed.  by  J.  W.  Baum  and  A.  E. 
Cuniu,  3  vob.,  Paria,  ISa3-«9,  aUo,  ed.  P.  VcMon.  3 
vols..  Paria.  1882-83;  and  A.  L.  Herminjanl,  Carrapon- 
dancf  du  RtfomwUavrt,  vola.  L,  lii,,  v,-vii,,  ix  (mnault  in- 
del),  Geneva,  1878-97.  ConaiUt;  C.  Behmidt.  Qtraj^ 
RoHnd,  Slisaburg.  ]84fi;  Touaaaint  du  Plenia.  Hit.  d* 
rioti«i  d€  JVniu,  vol.  i„  Paria.  1731;  H.  Graf,  £a>ai  lur 
fa  cic  ilia  icriit  da  Leficri  d'Elapla.  Strnabura,  1842; 
E,  and  E.  Uaac,  La  France  pnlatante.  ed.  H.  L.  Bordier. 
Paria,  1877  aqq.;  E.  Doumsixue,  Jtan  Calvin,  LnuafUUie, 
1899:  L,  Deiiale.  Nolica  tt  airoiUi  de  la  BibluMhivi 
natimate,  vol.  iixvi.,  Paria,  1899;  G.  Kaweniu,  in  TSK. 
1902  (OD  the  letlen  of  Btunn  to  Butaec):  V.  L.  BouriUv 
and  N.  Weiat.  in  BuUnin  du  pnUeelanlieme  franfaii.  1903 
(on  tbe  PnUatanU  and  tbe  Soriwone);  cT.  tito  thn  Slit- 
Inin,  xlv,.  p,  cU.,  and  S  aer,,  x.  41S:  LicblenbeiBer.  BSR. 
li.  334-3S. 

ROUTE,  rauth,  MARTIH  JOSEPH:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  South  Elmbam  (90  m.  n.c.  of  Lon- 
don), Suffolk,  Sept.  18,  1755;  d.  at  Oxford  Dec.  22, 
1854.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  (B.A.,  1771; 
M.A.,  1776;  B.D.,  1786).  In  1791  he  succeeded  to 
the  presidency  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He 
published  the  Reliquia  sacra,  fragments  of  the  lost 
Christian  authors  of  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
one  of  the  most  important  und  useful  works  upon 
patristic  literature,  revealing  the  (inegt  English 
scholarship  (4  vols.,  Oxford,  1814-18;  2d  ed„  1846, 
supplementary  vol.,  1848);  and  ScripUtrum  ecdetC- 
aslicorum  opuscula  (2  vole.,  1832) ;  and  edited  Bishop 
Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Time  (7  vols,,  1823). 
Bibuookafht:   J.  W.  Bumoa,  Lim  of  Titelet  Oood  Uen, 

2  vols..  LondoD,  1888;    T.  Hoiley,  Rminiacnfu.  chiefly 

afOrid  and  Ihe  Oiford  Mostmtnt.  2  vola.,  ib.  ISSZ;  DNB. 

ilk.  3Z*-326. 

ROW,  THOMAS:  English  Baptist  hymnist;  b,  in 
1786;  d.  at  Little  Grausden,  Cambridgeshire,  Jan. 
3,  1864.  Be  was  pastor  at  Hadleigh,  Suffolk,  and, 
after  1838,  at  Little  Grausden.  He  published  Con- 
cise Spiritual  Poems  (London.  1817),  containing  529 
hymns;  aadOriginalandEvangdiealHymns (IS22), 
containing  543  hymns.  They  are  Calviniatic  in 
type,  and  possess  little  poetic  merit,  but  some  have 
found  their  way  into  well-kno^'n  collections. 
BiHUOOKiPHT:  Julian,  Hvmnalaeii.  p.  979;  DNB.  ilii.  331. 

RDWE,  HBnRY  KALLOCH:  Baptist;  b,  at 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  Nov.  30,  1869.  He  was  educated 
at  Brown  University  (A.B.,  1892;  A.M.,  1896), 
Harvard  (1892-93),  and  Boston  University  (Ph.D., 
1905),  From  1893  to  1903  he  was  a  teacher  in 
acadejnies  and  private  schools,  after  which  be  was 
instructor  in  history  in  Boston  University  until 
1906,  since  when  he  has  been  assistant  professor  of 
church  history  in  Newton  Theological  Institution, 
Newton  Center,  Mass. 
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HOWE,  PETEB  TRIMBLE:  Protestant  Episco- 
pal missionary  bishop  of  Alaska;  b.  at  Mcadowville. 
Ont.,  Nov.  20,  1856.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
University,  Toronto  (B.A.,  1878):  was  a.  misaion- 
Bry  at  Garden  River,  Ont.  (1876-82);  amiusionary 
Bt  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.  (1882-95);  and  a  com- 
missioner of  schools  in  Chippewa  County,  Mich. 
<l890-94).  In  1895  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
the  newly  created  missioaary  diocese  of  Alaska. 

ROWLANDS,  DANIEL:  Welsh  Methodist;  b.  at 
Pantybcudy,  parish  of  Nautcwnlle  (40  m.  n.n.w. 
of  Swansea),  Cardiganshire,  Wales,  in  1713;  d,  at 
Uangcitho  (41  m.  n.w.  of  Swansea)  Oct.  16,  1790. 
Of  his  youth  and  early  manhood  nothing  is  known, 
except  that  be  studied  at  the  grammar-school  of 
Hereford.  Ordained  deacon  in  London,  1733, 
whither  he  traveled  on  foot,  and  priest  in  I'SS,  he 
became  curate  to  his  brother  at  Llangeitho.  Some 
time  before  1736  he  became  curate  at  Ystrad  Pfin, 
Carmarthenahirc,  and  presently  began  to  organize 
Calviniatic  Methodist  aoeieties.  Hia  Methodiatic  leal 
cost  hiTii  his  curacy  of  Vstrad  Ffin,  but  he  received 
instead  that  of  Llauddewi  Brefi,  Cardiganshire.  In 
I763BiahopSquire  suspended  him  from  clerical  func- 
tions, and  henceforth  he  preached  in  an  improvised 
building  at  Llangeitho,  thronged  for  twenty-five 
years  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Wales  in  addition 
to  his  congregation.  He  exercised  an  immense  power 
as  a  preacher,  ranking  next  to  George  Whitefield. 
Once  in  his  history  a  revival  began  with  his  reading 
of  the  litany  of  the  Church  of  England.  At  the 
words,  "  By  thine  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  good 
Lord,  deliver  us,"  the  congn^ation  began  to  weep 
loudly.  Eight  Sermong,  translated  from  the  Welsh, 
were  published  (London,  1774);  and  Three  Ser- 
mont  (1778;  new  ed.  in  Welsh,  1876,  with 
memoir). 

BiBUoaBAPHi:  The  best  memoir  ta  Ihatiin  Out  1870  ed.  af 
tlio  .Strmon.  (ut  BUp.)  in  WeUb.  Consult  further:  J. 
Oweo.  Memoir  of  the  Rtv.  Daniit  Rou'lands.  London. 
1840:  E,  Mortui,  MinitUrial  Rtamii;  er,  brief  Accounl 
of  the  great  PrvgreM  of  Rdiffion  under  .  ,  .  D-  Rowtanda 
....  London,  1S40:  J.  C.  Ryle.  CArufian  Leadert  of 
iic  Lael  CnUurv,  London,  ISOO;  Owen  Joq«,  Somt  of  the 
Oreal  Prtaektri  of  Walu,  Londoa.  ISSS;  DNB.  xlix.  SfiO- 
351. 

ROWLANDS,  DAVID:  Welsh  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  Geufron,  Rhoaybol,  Angtesca,  Mar.  4,  1836. 
He  woe  educated  at  the  Independent  College,  Bala, 
New  College,  London  (B.A.,  University  of  London, 
1860),  and  the  Congregational  Memorial  College, 
Brecon.  He  was  ordained  in  1861,  and  held  Con- 
gregational pastorates  at  the  Welsh  church  in  Llan- 
bryimiair,  Montgomeryshire  (1861-67),  and  the 
English  churches  in  Welshpool,  Montgomeryshire 
(1867-71),  and  Carmarthen  (1871-72).  Since  1872 
he  has  been  connected  with  the  Congregational 
Memorial  College,  Brecon,  Wales,  where  he  has  been 
professor  of  mathematics  (1S72-S2),  professor  of 
Greek  Te.stament  exegesis  and  church  history 
(1882-96),  and  principal  and  professor  of  Greek 
Testament  ex^esis  and  practical  theology  (since 
1896).  He  has  been  tor  many  ye.ar8  adjudicator  in 
poetry  and  prose  at  the  National  Eisteddfod,  and 
has  also  been  a  member  of  the  Gonedd  of  the  Bardfl 
of  the  lalo  of  Britain,  with  the  degrees  of  Druid 
and  Bard  under  the  pseudonym  of  Dewi  Mon,  since 


1863,  and  a  member  of  the  Honorable  Society  of 
CVmmrodorion  since  1874,  In  theology  he  is  a 
liberal  conservative.  He  was  associate  editor  of 
i'r  Aniiibynwr  ("The  Independent");  Y  Dyagc- 
dydd  ("  The  Instructor  ";  the  monthly  journal  of 
the  Welsh  Congregationalista);  Cambrian  Minstrel- 
iie,  a  collection  of  Welsh  airs,  to  which  he  contrib- 
uted the  notes  and  most  of  the  Welsh  and  English 
lyrics  (6  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1893);  and  Caniedydd 
yr  YsgolSul  ("  Sunday  School  Songster  "),  to  which 
he  contributed  many  hymns  (1898) ;  and  also  ed- 
ited Telyn  Tudno  ("  Tudno's  Harp  "),  the  poetical 
works  of  Tudno  (Wrexham,  1897).  In  addition  to 
twelve  volumes  of  sermons  and  his  Men  and  WojTien 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (6  vols.,  Manchester, 
1904),  special  mention  may  be  made  of  his  Cania- 
dau  Snch  ("  Songs  of  the  Affections,"  Bala,  1854); 
Sermonx  on  HisUmaU  Subjects  (London,  1870); 
Gramadeg  Cymraeg  ("Welsh  Grammar";  Wrex- 
ham 1874);  GverH  mevm  Gramadfg  ("  Lessons  in 
Grammar";  Dolgelly,  1876);  the  librettos  of  the 
late  Joseph  Party's  Emtnanud,  Ananvmi,  Blod- 
v>en,  Joseph,  and  Paul;  and  the  notes  on  I  and  II 
Thrasalonians  in  the  Bibl  y  Tealu  ("  Bible  for  the 
Family";    Denbigh,  1906). 

ROTCE,  JOSIAH:  Laj-man,  philosopher;  b.  at 
Grass  Valley,  Nevada  Co.,  Cal.,  Nov.  20.  1855.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  California 
(1875);  was  instructor  in  English  literature  and 
logic  in  the  same  institution,  1878-82;  instructor 
and  assistant  professor  at  Harvard  University, 
1882-82;  and  has  been  professor  of  the  history  of 
philosophy  there  since  1892,  He  is  the  author  of: 
Sdigioua  Aspect  of  Philosophy:  Crilique  of  the  Bates 
o/Condurfoiuio/fai(A  (Boston,  1885);  California, 
from  the  Conqueit  of  I848  to  the  Second  VigHarux 
ComniOee  in  San  Francisco  (1886);  Spirit  of  Mod- 
em Philosophy  (1892);  Conixption.  of  God:  phUa- 
BOpkicat  Discuasion  concerning  the  Nature  of  the  Dir 
vine  Idea  at  a  demonitrabU  Reality  (in  collaboration 
with  others;  New  York,  1897);  Studies  of  Good 
and  Evil:  Essays  upon  ProMetna  of  Philosophy  and 
of  Life  (1898);  Conception  of  Immortality  (1900); 
The  World  and  the  Individual  (2  scries,  Gifford  lec- 
tures; London  and  New  York,  1900-01);  Oudinea 
of  Psychology  il9Q3);  Herbert  Spencer;  an  Estimate 
and  a  Review  (New  York,  1904);  Philosophy  0/ 
Loyally  (1908);  and  Race  Questions,  Provincialism, 
and  Other  American  Questions  (1908). 

ROTSTOn,  PETER  SORENSON:  Church  of 
England;  b.  in  London  June  6,  1830.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  Paul's  School,  London,  and  at  Trinity 
Collie,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1853;  M.A.,  1861;  D.D., 
1872);  was  reddcnt  tutor  in  the  Church  Missionary 
College,  London,  1853-55;  corresponding  secretary 
tor  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  incumbent  of 
that  society's  church  at  Madras.  India,  1855-62  and 
1866-71,  during  the  same  period  editing  the  Mad- 
ras Church  Mitsitmary  Record;  fellow  of  Madras 
University,  1858-73;  incumbent  of  St.  Thomas', 
Mauritius,  1865;  was  chosen  bishop  of  Mauri- 
tius, 1872,  resigning  because  of  ill-health  in  1891; 
was  assistant  bishop  to  the  bishop  of  Liverpool, 
1891-1905;  vicarofChildwaU,  1896-1903,  and  rural 
dean  of  CbildwHll,  1S0S~1003.    He  was  also  one  ot 
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the  editOiB  of  the  Proceedingt  of  the  South  Indian 
Idiuionary  Confermtt  held  in  IS58. 


S  (Lat.  rubrioa,  from  ruber,  "red"):  In 
the  ecclesiaatical  sense,  the  directions  in  service 
books  which  show  how,  when,  and  where  the  vari- 
ous porta  of  the  litui^  should  be  performed.  The 
name  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  rubrics  were 
originally  written  in  red,  a  custom  which  is  now 
ahnost  obsolete.  The  woid  was  borrowed  from  the 
legal  usage,  according  to  which  it  was  applied 
to  the  titlcfl  or  headings  of  chaptera  in  certain 
law-books. 

RUCHAT,  rQ-flhQ',  ABRAHAK:  Historitm  of  tM 
Reformation  in  French  Switterlsnd;  b.  at  Grand' 
cour  (28  m.  n.n.e.  of  Lausanne)  Sept.  15,  1678;  d. 
at  Lausanne  Sept.  29,  1750.  He  was  educated  at 
Lausaime,  oikd  after  being  ordained  in  1702  was  for 
several  years  a  teacher  in  Bern.  In  1705  he  se- 
cured a  Bcholsiship  which  enabled  him  to  travel, 
and  he  accordingly  studied  for  a  time  in  Berlin,  and 
Btill  longer  in  Leyden,  during  this  period  preparing 
his  Orammatiea  H^sraica  facUi  melhodo  digula 
(Leyden,  1707).  Returning  to  Swilwrland,  he 
made  his  first  essay  in  what  was  to  prove  his  future 
field  in  his  Abrtgt  dt  Vhiatcvre  eeditiattiqut  At  pays 
de  Vavd  depuii  I'itablitaemerU  du  ehrittianitme 
fuaqu'A  nofrv  lempa  (Bern,  1707;  Lausanne,  1838). 
After  being  vicar  in  his  native  district,  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  at  Aubonne  in  1709,  and  in  1716 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  RoUe,  where  he  re- 
mained more  than  twelve  years.  Hie  sole  produc- 
tion of  bis  pen  during  this  period  was  bis  Dtlieet  de 
la  iSuuae  (4  vols.,  Leyden,  1711),  a  work  which  won 
high  praise  and  evoked  equally  strong  opposition. 
In  1721  Ruchst  was  appointed  professor  of  elo- 
quence at  Lausanne,  a  position  which  carried  with 
it  the  rectorate  of  the  Latin  school.  The  success 
which  his  own  talents  should  have  gained  was,  how- 
ever, frustrated  by  the  theolc^csl  animosities  of 
the  time,  and  he  accordingly  plunged  into  the  his- 
torical studies  for  which  he  had  been  collecting 
materials  for  two  decades.  He  now  published  the 
first  half  (1516-36)  of  his  Hitloire  de  la  Ttformatim 
en  Suitte  (6  vols.,  Geneva,  1727-28);  but  political 
conditions  forbade  the  pubUcation  of  the  entire 
woric,  which  extended  to  1666,  until  a  century 
later,  when  the  complete  history  was  edited  by 
L.  VuIUemin  (7  vols.,  lAusanne,  1835-38;  abridged 
Eng.  transl.  by  J.  CoUinson,  London,  1845).  In 
1733  Ruchat  became  second  professor  of  theolc^y, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  first  professorship  fifteen 
years  later.  During  this  period  of  his  career  his 
writings  were  mainly  tbeolc^cal  and  in  the  do- 
mains of  polemics  and  Old-Testament  theolc^y. 
To  the  former  category  belong  his  Bxamea  de  I'ori- 
gfmtme  (Lausanne,  1733)  arkd  the  anti-Roman 
Catholic  Letirea  et  monumtntt  de  troi*  pint  apo»- 
loliqua  (2  vols.,  Leyden,  1738;  translations  of  the 
cpisUes  of  Clement,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp  and 
the  martyrdoms  of  the  two  latter,  with  excursuses 
attading  the  Roman  Catholic  Church);  to  the 
latter,  uwmg  others,  his  TntiU  dt»  poidt,  dt*  mttwe» 
et  del  monnoyes  dont  H  eet  parti  done  VferUure  eainie 
,  1743).  Be  took  an  active  interest  in 
0  Uw  J«ws,  while  his  leisure  was  devoted 


to  studies  in  Swiss  history,  especially  of  the  medi- 
eval period,  the  results  being  contained  in  manu- 
script in  the  libraries  of  Bern  and  Lausanne. 
Ruchat's  Diliees  de  la  Suisse  and  Hi^mre  de  la 
rlformalUm  en  Suisee  were  placed  on  the  Index,  and 
two  unnamed  Jesuits  sought,  in  1724,  formally  to 
refute  his  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Vaud.  In 
addition  to  the  works  already  noted,  mention  may 
be  made  of  bis  anonymous  French  translations  from 
the  English  and  Spanish  of  works  of  J.  Beeverell 
and  J.  Alvarei  de  Colmenar  under  the  respective 
titles  Ditieet  de  la  Grande  BrelagTte  et  de  Vlrlandt 
(8  vols.,  Leyden,  1707)  and  Dtliee*  de  I'Etpagne  et 
du  Porbtgat  (5  vols.,  1707). 

(H.  VuiLLXUIflllB.) 
Bibuooku-ht:  Btidd,  mCmdnateiirtuui*.  vol.xiv(ia28); 
Uie  ■lutch  by  L.  Vultiemin  in  hii  ed.  of  Uib  HiM.  dt  la 
Hfyrm*  d*  la  Siatte.  vii.  i23-tiS.  1638;  E.  SMnUa, 
QaUrit  luuH,  i.  SSS-GOO,  Lauuaue.  1871;  F.  Oodet, 
Hilt.  tHUmin  dt  la  Suittt  fmntaite.  pp.  178-170,  Puta, 
IBSfl;  V.  Ra««l,  Sut.  titUrair,  de  ta  SiuHt  nxnoMb,  li. 
63  sqq.,  !b.  IBBO;   Uchlmbeixiir,  SSR.  ij.  343-^40. 

RUCHRATB,  JOHAIIV.    See  Wbsel,  Johk  or. 

RUDELSACH,  rQ'del-bOH,  AUDRBAS  GOTTLOB: 
Dano-German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Copenhagen  BepL 
20,  1792;  d.  at  Slagelse  (60  m.  s.w.  of  Copenhagen), 
Zealand,  Har.  3,  1862.  He  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  his  native  city,  where  he  became 
privat-docent.  During  this  period  be  edited,  in  col- 
laboration with  N.  F.  S.  Grundtvig,  the  Theologiek 
Maarudekrift  (13  vols.,  1825  sqq.),  and  in  1S29  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  Glauchau,  Saxony,  where 
he  powerfully  aided  religious  awakening  and  revolt 
against  the  rationalism  of  the  period,  though  at  the 
same  time  he  opposed  any  formal  separation  from 
the  Lutheran  Church.  In  1830  he  aided  in  found- 
ing the  Muldenthsl  pastoral  conference,  but  oppo- 
sition gradually  developed  against  him,  largely  on 
account  of  his  uncompromising  Lutheranism,  and 
in  184S  he  gladly  resigned  bis  pastorate  and  re- 
turned to  Denmark.  From  1846  to  1848  he  lec- 
tured at  the  University  of  Copenhagen  on  dog- 
matdca  and  introduction,  but  the  death  of  his  royal 
patron  in  the  latter  year  exposed  him  to  the  at- 
tacks of  those  who  r^arded  him  as  a  German  and 
a  traitor.  He  accordingly  accepted  a  call  to  the 
pastorate  of  Slagelse,  where  he  passed  the  remain- 
der of  his  life. 

He  edited  the  Zeitechri/l  far  die  geaamTiUe  lulher- 
iscAe  Theohgie  und  Kirche  (in  collaboration  with 
H.  E.  F.  Guericke,  Leipsic,  1839  sqq.)  and  Christ' 
liehe  Biograpkie,  i  (1849),  and  wrote,  in  addition  to 
the  works  already  mentioned  and  several  volumes 
of  sermons:  Hitronymus  Savoiuavla  wtd  eeine  Zeil 
(Hamburg,  1835);  Re/ormation,  Lulhertum  xtnd 
Union  (Leipsic,  1839);  Hiitoriedie-kriHeche  Ein- 
teitung  in  die  Avgrintrgitehe  Konfeetion  (Dresden, 
1S41);  AmOiehe*  Gvtaehlen  Ober  die  Wiederevn- 
fAhnmg  der  Kaieehiemua-Examina  im  Kdnigreich 
Sadieen,  nAit  hietoriacher  Erdriervng  der  Kathechia- 
mua-Anilallen  in  der  evaTtgdiacMutheriaehen  Kirdit 
Deutadtlaruia  (1841);  and  Om  Paalme-LHeraturen 
eg  Paalmeboga-Sagen,  kittoritk-kritiake  UndersSgdaer 
(Copenhagen,  1S56).  (Oswald  BcHMmrt.) 

BiBUoaaAnrr:  An  sutobiofrapliy  wu  piojecWd,  and  fts 
publleaUao  m  "  Confanona  "  b«cmi  ia  the  Ziiudiri/t  far 
ttdhmiacAt  Tktuteei*  und  Kinht,  1801,  i.  1  tun..  iL  001 
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aciQ..  1802.  iii.  401  gqq..  and  cODtinupd  (vd.  C.  R.  Kaiser 
from  Butbor's  monuaoripl}  in  NKZ.  1902,  pp,  103-180, 
G:i2-M6  (goca  to  end  ot  univeraity  period).  CooBult: 
C.  R.  Kiuei.  Andrau  OBtllab  Rvdclbach,  Ldpdc.  I8e2: 
J.  R,  Btockholm,  in  KiTk^io  Kalmdar  for  Norgt.  pp.  30- 
230.  Christianin.  1877  (in  tiama[\aB)-.  nniJ  for  a  list  of 
the  ffritins!!,  E.  A,  Zucbold.  bMathtca  ZudwU.  ii.  1094- 
lOeS,  GOtliogen.  1S54. 

BCDin,  ERIC  GEORG  VALDEUAK  HAPOLEOn: 

Bwedieh  Lutheran;  b.  at  Oeaterryd,  Oeatergatland, 
July  20,  1833.  He  waa  educated  at  the  University 
ot  Upsala,  being  graduated  from  the  philosophical 
course  in  1857  and  from  the  theological  two  yeare 
later.  He  was  then  secretary  of  the  National  Evan- 
gelical Society  at  Stockholm  (1859-02),  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  in  the  same 
dty  (1862-69),  after  which  he  was  vice-chaplain 
of  St.  Clara's,  Stockholm,  until  1872.  In  1872  he 
became  privat-docent  at  the  Univeraity  of  Upsala, 
where  he  was  made  adjunct  in  theology  in  1875; 
■waa  associate  professor  ot  exegetical  theology 
(1877-93),  and  from  1893  until  his  retirement  as 
professor  emeritus  in  1900  was  full  professor  of  the 
same  subject.  He  was  appointed  court  preacher 
in  1873  and  in  1886  was  made  provoet.  In  1883 
be  became  a  member  of  the  committee  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  Swedish  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  theology  he  is  a  moderate  Lutheran, 
friendly  to  the  Biblical  theology  of  Beck  and  to  the 
mystics.  He  has  written  "  Intimations  of  Ete> 
nity"  (Stockholm,  1872);  "Biblical  Psychology," 
i  (Upsalu,  1875);  "Life  of  Soren  Kierkegaard" 
<18S0);  "Synopaisof  the  Gospels"  (1881);  "Gos- 
pel of  Mark  "  (1883);  "  Introduction  to  Old  Testa- 
ment Prophecy  "  (1884);  "  Commentary  on  the 
Minor  Prophets  "  (1884);  "  Discussions  on  Theo- 
logical and  Ecclesiastical  Subjects  "  (2  parts,  1885- 
1886);  and  "  Survey  of  the  Scriptural  History  of 
the  Old  Testament "  (1886). 

RUDOLF  OF  EHS:  German  poet  and  writer  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  details  of  his  hfe  are 
unknown,  except  that  he  was  probably  a  Swiss  by 
birth  and  that  his  death  occurred  between  1250  and 
1254  at  some  place  unknown  while  he  was  in  the 
company  of  Emperor  Conrad  IV.  He  was,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  most  fruitful  poets  of  his  period, 
and  also  entered  the  field  of  historical  writing,  be- 
udes  working  in  the  field  of  Biblical  history  (see 
HiBToHicAL  Bibles).  Among  his  poems  are  Der 
ffuie  Gerhard  (ed.  M.  Haupt,  Leipsic,  1840;  Germ, 
traimls.  by  Lersch,  Boim,  1847,  and  K.  Simrock, 
2d  ed.,  Stuttgart,  1864),  which  exalte  the  grace  of 
Christian  humility;  and  Baarlaam  und  Josaphal 
(ed.  F.  K.  K6pke,  BerUn,  1818,  and  F.  Pteiffer, 
I^eipsic,  1843),  a  retelling  of  that  story  (see  Baar- 
LAAU  AND  JoBAPHAT  for  analysis  and  literature). 
Df  his  historical  works  the  two  of  interest  are  Wil- 
lehalra  von  Orlens  (ed.  V.  Junk,  Berlin,  1905),  and 
Wdichronik,  dedicat«d  to  Conrad  IV.  (only  frag- 
ments have  been  published  for  this — for  a  list  of 
these  ct.  Potthast,  Wegweiter,  pp.  986-987),  which 
told  the  story  of  the  Old  Testament  as  far  as  the 
death  of  Solomon.  This  was  much  used  for  a  time, 
but  was  combined  with  the  much  poorer  work  of 
an  unknown  writer  to  its  own  detriment. 


Muburs,  1839;  Zasher.  in  Zrittchrill  far  drutschc  PhUtt- 
BOU,  ii  (1R77},  4S1-171;  O.  Doberenti,  in  the  aamc.  xU 
<1S80),  257-301.  387-4M.  liii  <18!J1).  29-S7,  ]a5-Z23; 
V.  Zeidler,  Dit  Qutiltn  son  Rmiolfi  »m  Emt  WUMm  von 


RDDOLPH,  ROBERT  LIVIHGSTOH:  Reformed 
Episcopal  biuhop-coadjutor  of  the  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  Synod;  b.  in  New  York  aty  Dec.  29, 
1865.  He  was  educated  at  New  York  University 
(B.A.,  1892)  and  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  Philadelphia,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1804,  also  taking  a  post-graduate 
course  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  later 
studying  at  Erlangen.  He  became  assistant  pastor 
of  the  First  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  New  York 
City,  in  1895,  and  in  1903  was  appointed  professor 
of  systematic  theology  and  Christian  ethics  in  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  Phila- 
delphia, still  retaining  his  pastorate.  In  1896  he 
was  made  secretary  ot  the  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia Synod  and  held  this  position  until  1908, 
when,  without  resigning  his  professorship,  he  was 
made  bishop  of  the  some  synod. 

RUECKERT,  rQc'ken,  KARL  THEODOR:  Gei^ 

man  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Beckstein  (a  village 
near  KlSnigahoten,  17  m.  s.e.  of  Wertbeim),  Baden, 
Feb,  2,  1840;  d.  at  Freiburg  Nov.  8,  1907,  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Freiburg  from 
1859  to  1862  (D.D.,  1865),  and,  after  being  engaged 
in  pastoral  and  state  duties  from  1SG3,  was  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  gymnasia  of  Tauberbischofshpim  and 
Freiburg  until  1880,  when  he  became  privatrdocent 
at  the  University  of  Freiburg,  still  retaining  his 
gymnasial  professorship,  however,  until  1890,  when 
ho  was  appoint«d  associate  professor  of  New-Testa- 
ment hterature  at  the  University,  where  he  was 
promoted  to  a  full  professorship  of  the  some  sub- 
ject Id  1895.  He  wrote  Die  Quellen  der  Apostelge- 
tckichU  (Freiburg,  1865);  Die  Religion  vota  apolo- 
getiichen  StandpuTikt  (Tubingen,  1874) ;  Nach 
Paldtlina  und  ilber  Libanon  (Mains,  1881);  Nach 
Nordafrika  (WOrzburg,  1898);  and  Die  Lage  dee 
Sergei  Sion  (Freiburg,  1898). 

RUECKERT,  LEOPOLD  DfHAnUEL:  German 
Lutheran;  b,  at  Grosshennerwlorf  (a  village  near 
Hermhut)  Feb.  1,  1797;  d,  at  Jena  Apr.  9,  1871. 
His  first  education  was  received  from  the  Mora- 
vians and  was  completed  at  Leipsic  (1814-17)- 
After  being  a  private  tutor  in  Niederlausiti  and 
Juterbog,  and  after  preaching  at  Berlin,  he  became 
deacon  of  his  native  village  in  1819.  He  earnestly 
deairetl  an  academic  position,  but  as  this  was  im- 
possible for  the  time  being,  he  set  forth  his  ideals 
of  a  teacher  in  a  series  of  works  which  included 
Chrisllicke  Philosophic,  odcr  Philosophic,  GesehuJile 
ujui  Bibel  nock  ihren  wahren  BeziekuTigeTt  ru  eirtan- 
der  (2  vols..  Leipac,  1825).  In  1825  Rilckert  was 
appointed  a  teacher  in  the  gymnasium  at  Zittau. 
There  he  taught  Hebrew,  French,  history,  mathe- 
matics, and  science,  and  studied  not  only  Plato, 
whose  SympoaiTim  he  edited  (Leipsic,  1828),  but 
also  the  New  Testament,  especially  the  Pauline 
writings,  publishing  coDunentaries  on  Romans, 
Galatians,  Epheuana,  and  Corinthians  (5  vols., 
Leipsic,   1831-37).     After  haung  been  suggested. 
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but  not  accepted,  as  a  professor  in  Erlangen  in  1832 
and  at  Greifswald  in  1836,  he  became  the  successor 
of  F.  L.  O.  Baxungarten-Cnisius  at  Jena  in  1844. 
Here,  besides  his  academic  duties,  he  preached  fre- 
quently, some  of  his  sermons  being  collected  in  his 
Seeks  Zeiipredigten  in  den  Jahren  I848  und  1849 
gehaUen  (Jena,  1850)  and  Kleine  AufsdtzefUr  ckrisir 
liche  Bdehrung  und  Erhauung  (Berlin,  1861).  After 
the  stormy  year  of  1848  ROckert  wrote  his  Theo- 
logie  (2  parts,  Leipsic,  1851),  which  was  essentiaUy 
a  scientific  picture  of  the  ideal  life,  practical  life, 
and  the  life  revealed  and  rendered  possible  to  man 
through  Christ,  and  not  the  conventional  dogmatic 
or  ethical  theological  treatise.  Certain  portions  of 
this  work  were  further  elucidated  in  his  Das  Abend- 
mahl,  sein  Wesen  und  seine  Oeschickte  in  der  alien 
Kirche  (Leipsic,  1856),  and  his  Buchlein  von  der 
Kirche  (Jena,  1857).  His  theological  point  of  view 
receives  its  full  expression  in  his  Der  RaJbUmalismus 
(Leipsic,  1859).  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
in  his  Luthers  VerhdUnis  zum  augsburgischen 
Bekennntis  (Jena,  1854)  he  sought  to  prove  that 
the  Augsburg  Confession  could  not  truly  be  called 
Luther's. 

ROckert  held  in  exegesis  that  a  prime  factor  was 
the  ability  of  the  scholar  so  to  identify  himself  with 
his  subject  as  to  have  no  idea  of  his  own  which 
should  diveige  from  the  subject  in  question;  he 
denied  the  existence  of  any  evidence  beyond  the 
q>here  of  morals;  and  he  regarded  Christ  merely 
as  a  man  of  surpassing  goodness  who  gave  his  life 
for  the  moral  regeneration  of  his  race.  His  ration- 
alism, however,  was  r^arded  by  him  as  ethical,  or 
Christian,  and  as  opposed  to  the  older  empirical 
sjrstem.  He  deemed  it  to  consist  solely  in  search 
for  facts  and  their  truths,  and  to  be  hindered  by  no 
authority  from  clinging  to  the  truths  thus  ascer- 
tuned.  He  accordingly  advocated  a  critical  proc- 
ess of  simple  investigation,  neither  believing  nor 
denying,  but  accepting  what  seemed  to  be  credible 
and  rejecting  all  else.  Portions  of  RQckert's  com- 
mentary on  I  Cor.  were  translated  into  English  by 
B.  B.  Edwards  in  the  SdectUms  from  German  Litera- 
ture prepared  by  him  and  £.  A.  Park  (Andover, 
1839).  (G,  FBANKt.) 

BnaiocnAPHT:  H.  Doering,  Jenaiaeher  UniverniOU-Al- 
manach,  p.  64,  Jena,  1845;  J.  GOnther,  Lebentkissen  der 
Profetwrm  der  UniwrtiUU  Jena,  p.  42,  ib.  1858;  O.  Fnmk, 
Die  ienaieeke  Theolooief  p.  125.  Leipsio,  1858;  C.  Sehwan, 
Zwr  OeeckichU  der  neuetten  Theohgie,  p.  482,  ib.  1809. 

RUEDIRGER  (RUEDI6ER),  rQ'ding-«r,  BSROM: 
German  Protestant  theologian  and  educator;  b.  at 
Bamberg  May  19,  1523;  d.  at  Nurembeig  Jan.  2, 
1590.  He  was  educated  at  Leipsic,  and  after  being 
tutor  to  the  children  of  Joachim  Camerarius  (q.v.) 
was  privat-docent  at  Leipsic  in  1546-47  and  second 
teacher  at  Schulpforta  in  1547-48,  reassuming 
his  position  at  Leipsic  that  he  might  marry  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Camerarius.  From  1549  to  1557 
he  was  rector  of  the  school  at  Zwickau,  but  his 
theological  position  as  a  firm  Philippist  brought  him 
into  conflict  with  strict  Lutherans,  especially  as  he 
taught  the  necessity  of  good  works.  It  was  a  wel- 
come change,  therefore,  when  he  was  called  in 
1557  to  be  professor  of  physics  at  Wittenberg,  where 
be  also  lectured  on  ethics  and  the  interpretation  of 


Latin  authors.  In  1570  he  became  professor  of 
Greek,  and  was  dean  of  the  philosophical  faculty 
in  1559  and  1570  and  rector  in  1562.  He  became 
involved,  however,  in  the  eucharistic  controversy 
between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Philippists  in  1574, 
and  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  at  Torgau  for 
refusing  to  sign  the  ''  Torgau  Articles."  He  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Wittenberg,  and  then,  though 
forbidden  to  leave  the  city,  he  fled  to  Berlin.  De- 
clining offers  from  Basel  and  Heidelberg,  he  ac- 
cepted the  rectorate  of  a  school  newly  erected  at 
Eibenschitz  (12  m.  s.w.  of  BrOnn)  for  yoimg  nobles 
of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  and  Moravians.  The 
school  finally  became  offensive  to  the  nascent  Ro- 
man Catholic  reaction,  and  though  in  1578  an  im- 
perial command  to  close  the  institution  was  disre- 
garded, a  sharper  order,  issued  on  Jan.  22,  1583, 
directing  that  ROdinger  be  arrested  and  placed  in 
the  custody  of  the  bishop  of  OlmOtz,  caused  him  to 
take  refuge  with  Frederick  of  Zerotin.  There  he 
remained  until  1588,  when  his  widowed  sister  in- 
vited him  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  with 
her  at  Nuremberg. 

RQdinger's  principal  theological  works  were  the 
following:  Lt&rt  Psalmorum  parapkrasis  LaUna 
(Gdrlits,  1581) ;  Endexion,  tunica  funebris  ex  tela 
Paradisi  ad  dextram  crucis  Christi  (Nurembeig, 
1591) ;  De  origine  ubiquitatis  pii  et  ervditi  cujusdam 
viri  tractatio  (Geneva,  1597);  and  Defrairum  ortho" 
doxorum  in  Bohemia  et  Moravia  ecdesioUs  narra- 
tiuncvla,  in  the  Histarica  narratio  de  fratrum  ortho" 
doxorum  ecdesiis  in  Bohemia^  Moravia  et  Polonia 
of  J.  Camerarius  (Heidelberg,  1605).  A  nimiber  of 
theological  works  (especially  on  predestination,  the 
''  Toigau  Articles,"  and  the  De  Jesu  Christo  mar" 
lyre)  are  contained  in  the  CoUectio  Camerariana  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Munich.  (E.  Fabian.) 

Bibuoorafht:  A.  Strobel,  Neue  BeiMioe  eur  lAtteratur  de9 
JO.  JahrhunderUt  vol.  ii.,  part  1,  5  vols.,  Nurembeiig, 
1790-04;  M.  Adamus,  Vitm  Oermanorwn  philoeophorum, 
pp.  372-373.  Heidelbers.  1615;  J.  F.  Kdhler,  in  Dreadener 
OeUhrUn  AnMeigen,  1790,  parts  zxv.-zxviii.;  J.  F.  A. 
QiUet,  Crato  von  [Crafftheim,  2  vols.,  Frankfort,  1860; 
H.  Ball,  Da$  Sehtdweeen  der  bdhmiachen  BrUder,  Berlin, 
1888. 

RUEETSCHI,  rflet'sht,  RUDOLF:  Swiss  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Bern  Dec.  3,  1820;  d.  there  1903.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Bern,  Berlin, 
and  TObingen;  and  in  1842  became  vicar,  first  in 
the  country  and  later  at  Bern.  In  1845  he  became 
privat-docent  for  Old-Testament  theology  at  the 
university  of  his  native  city;  and  during  this  period 
edited  the  Biblische  Dogmatik  of  his  teacher,  J.  L. 
S.  Lutz  (Pforzheim,  1847).  Next,  ROetschi  was 
pastor  at  Trub  (1848-53),  Kirchborg  in  Oberaargau 
(1853-67),  and  at  the  Cathedral  of  Bern  (1867-97). 
As  a  theologian  he  belonged  to  the  intermediate 
party,  midway  between  the  extremes  of  conserva- 
tism and  rationalism.  In  1878  he  received  an  hon- 
orary professorship  at  Bern,  where  he  lectured  on 
Semitics,  and  on  the  history  of  Israel  from  the 
exile  to  the  time  of  Christ.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  a  Swiss  translation  of  the  Bible,  of  which  only 
the  New  Testament  appeared,  and  translated  Eccle- 
siastes  for  E.  Kautssch's  Die  heUige  Schrift  des  Alien 
Testaments  (Freibuig-im-Breisgau,  1892-94).  He 
retired  from  active  Me  in  1897.      (W.  Hadobn.) 
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RUET,  Tii-4t\  FRANCISCO  DE  PAULA:  Spanish 
Protestant;  b.  at  Barcelona  Oct.  28,  1826;  d.  at 
Madrid  Nov.  18,  1878.  After  a  meager  education 
he  became  a  strolling  player,  and  about  1841  aban- 
doned Roman  Catholicism  for  Waldensian  teach- 
ings at  Turin,  where  he  prepared  himself  for  the 
ministry.  The  revolution  in  1855  rendered  it  pos- 
sible for  Ruet  to  reenter  Spain,  and  he  preached 
for  a  month  at  Barcelona.  He  was  imprisoned,  first 
by  the  governor,  and  again  by  the  captain  general, 
and  the  political  reaction  a  few  weeks  later  ren- 
dered it  possible  for  the  bishop  of  Barcelona  to  cite 
him  before  the  spiritual  court,  which,  after  he  had 
been  in  prison  seven  months,  sentenced  him  to  the 
stake  for  heresy.  As  such  a  sentence  could  no 
longer  be  executed  in  Spain,  it  was  changed,  Sept. 
18, 1856,  to  perpetual  banishment.  Forming  a  smiill 
Protestant  conununity  among  the  Spaniards  at 
Gibraltar,  where  Ruet  was  ordained  by  a  Walden- 
sian committee,  he  made  it  a  center  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  Protestantism  in  Spain.  Intercepted  by 
the  rigid  watch  on  the  Spanish  border,  Ruet  left, 
and  first  preached  to  his  coimtrymen  during  the 
London  exposition,  and  later  went  imder  the  aus- 
pices of  a  French  committee  to  Algiers,  working 
among  the  thousands  of  Spaniards  there,  as  well  as 
in  Blidah  and  Oran.  At  the  hberation  of  Spain  in 
1868-69,  he  returned  and  founded  the  Protestant 
church  at  Madrid.  The  French  committee  being  no 
longer  able  to  assist  him  after  1870,  Ruet  entered 
the  service  of  the  German  missionary  society  and 
labored  zealously  in  a  chapel  purchased  for  him  in 
1874  by  German  friends.        (Fbitz  FLiEDNERt.) 

RUFINnS,  ru-fai'nus,  TYRANNIUS:  Latin  eccle- 
siastical writer;  b.  near  Aquileia,  in  Venetia,  at  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic,  about  345;  d.  in  Sicily  about 
410.  He  seems  to  have  obtained  his  education  at 
Rome,  and  in  370  or  371  received  baptism  in  a 
monastery  at  his  native  place;  at  this  time  he  was 
a  friend  of  Jerome.  He  left  Aquileia  probably  in 
373  for  Egypt  bent  on  the  practise  of  asceticism, 
and,  some  think,  in  company  with  a  certain  Me- 
lania,  a  rich  Roman  lady,  who,  enamored  of  the 
ascetic  life,  devoted  her  property  to  the  service  of 
the  saints  of  Christ.  He  visited  the  celebrated  her- 
mits of  the  Scetic  and  Nitrian  deserts  and  was  there 
during  the  time  of  persecution  under  Lucius,  the 
Arian  bishop,  opponent  of  the  Alexandrian  Pa- 
triarch Peter,  meanwhile  studying  imder  Didymus 
the  Blind  of  Alexandria  (q.v.).  Possibly  in  379  he 
went  to  Palestine  and  settled  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
and  devoted  himself  to  ministrations  to  the  pil- 
grims to  the  place.  Not  long  before  394  he  was 
made  presbyter  by  Bishop  John  of  Jerusalem.  In 
the  diasension  between  John  of  Jerusalem  and  Epi- 
phanius  of  Salamis,  Rufinus  took  the  side  of  John,  an 
action  which  interrupted  his  friendship  with  Jerome, 
though  thb  was  once  more  cemented.  When  he 
returned  home  again,  it  is  not  impossible  that  Me- 
lania  was  again  in  his  company,  though  the  ex- 
pression in  a  letter  of  Paulinus  of  Nola  (in  CSEL, 
xxix.  246,  1),  in  which  Rufinus  is  called  "  attendant 
on  the  spiritual  journey  of  Melania,"  is  susceptible 
of  another  interpretation.  Rufinus  appears  next 
at  the  cloister  of  Pinetum  near  Terradna,  where  at 


the  wish  of  the  Abbot  Ursacius  he  adapted  the  rules 
of  Basil  in  Latin  for  the  monks.  A  certain  Macarius 
desired  him  to  translate  the  works  of  Origen.  He 
translated  the  first  book  of  the  Apology  (for  Origen) 
by  Pamphilus,  and  followed  this  with  a  translation 
of  Origen's  Peri  archOn,  the  first  draft  of  which  he 
completed  in  398  or  399.  Rufinus  saw  that  this 
engagement  with  the  works  of  Origen  might  bring 
him  into  disrepute,  especially  at  a  time  when  Origen 
was  not  in  favor;  yet  at  the  urgency  of  Macarius, 
he  carried  the  work  through.  The  unfinished  manu- 
script, according  to  the  report  of  Rufinus,  was  pur- 
loined and  sent  to  Jerome  by  some  friends  of  the 
latter,  who  at  once  set  to  work  on  a  translation 
which  should  show  the  inadequacy  of  that  of  Ru- 
finus, accompan3ring  the  transmission  of  this  with 
a  long  letter  (no.  Ixxxiv.,  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2 
ser.,  vi.  175-181);  Jerome  fdso  wrote  a  letter  to 
Rufinus  (no.  Ixxi.,  Eng.  transl.,  ut  sup.,  p.  170), 
which  was  suppressed  by  the  false  friend,  who  took 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  Rufinus;  meanwhile 
Rufinus  was  imder  deep  suspicion  on  accoimt  of  his 
supposed  leaning  toward  Origenism.  Rufinus 
learned  of  Jerome's  letter  and  wrote  to  a  friend  at 
Rome,  Apronianus,  not  for  publication,  however,  in 
sharp  terms  against  Jerome;  Pammachius  and 
Marcella,  the  friends  of  Jerome,  learned  enough  of 
it  to  send  a  report  of  the  writing  to  Jerome.  The 
latter  then  wrote  the  first  two  books  of  his  ''  Apol- 
ogy "  answered  by  a  letter  to  Jerome,  who  then 
wrote  the  third  book  of  the  "  Apology."  Rufinus 
spent  most  of  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in 
Aquileia,  and  added  new  friends  to  the  old  who 
still  stood  by  him,  to  some  of  whom  he  dedicated 
further  labors  in  translation  and  original  work. 
With  old  age  he  desired  to  visit  again  the  holy 
places,  but  got  no  farther  than  Sicily  when  he  died. 
The  dispute  with  Jerome  brought  a  shadow  upon 
Rufinus'  life  in  the  Church.  Pope  Gelasius  held 
that  while  Rufinus'  books  contained  much  good, 
Jerome's  estimate  must  stand  {MPL,  lix.  75);  but 
Gennadius  praised  him  (De  vir.  iU.,  xvii.)  and  his 
Latin.  Of  independent  works  may  be  named,  be- 
sides the  two  books  against  Origen's  ''  Apology," 
the  continuation  of  Eusebius'  **  Church  History," 
covering  the  period  324-395,  which  is  valuable  in 
spite  of  its  defects;  CommerUarius  in  symbdum 
apoatolorum,  the  earliest  treatment  of  assured  date 
in  Latin  dealing  with  exposition  of  the  symbol,  but 
dependent  upon  Cyril  of  Jerusalem;  De  benedio- 
tionibus  paJtriarcharum^  in  which  the  mystical  in- 
terpretation rules,  written  at  the  request  of  a  Pau- 
linus, probably  not  Paulinus  of  Nola.  (Concerning 
the  tnmslations  made  by  Rufinus  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  he  never  strove  to  give  an  exact  render- 
ing. He  translated  numerous  exegetical  works  of 
Origen  (Homilies  on  Gren.-Num.,  Josh.,  Judges, 
PssJms,  and  the  Song,  and  the  conunentary  on 
Romans);  he  saved  for  us  the  Peri  archOn;  the 
"  Apology  "  of  Pamphilus  he  called  De  aduUeratione 
librarum  OrigeniSf  really  the  title  of  the  preface, 
screening  himself  with  the  suspicion  that  the  here- 
tics had  interpolated  or  changed  Origen's  state- 
ments. In  the  translation  of  the  Dialogue  de  recta 
fide  he  is  adjudged  more  faithful  to  his  text  than 
in  the  other  works  of  Origen.    Greater  congeniality 
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Beems  manifested  >□  the  rendering  of  the  "  Church 
Hietoiy  "  of  Eusebius  in  nine  (not  ten)  books;  and 
the  translation  ia  of  value  for  texVcritical  purposes 
la  spite  of  the  freedom  occasionally  allowed  him- 
eelf  by  the  translator.  He  felt  no  satisfaction  in 
rendering  the  Clementine  Recognitions.  Out  of 
Basil's  InstUula  monachorum  he  translated  a  aeries 
of  homilies,  also  rendering  some  homilies  of  Gregory 
NaKianzen,  some  Senlttdia:  of  Evagrius  Ponticus 
(possibly  the  Liber  centum  aenlenliarum).  He  put 
into  Latin  the  Sentenlia  ad  eoe  qui  in  eetnobiis  et 
axnodochiit  habitant  fratre»  and  the  Sententia  ad 
virginet.  The  "  Sentencoa  of  Sixtua  "  mentioned  by 
Origen  and  used  by  Porphyry  were  also  translated 
by  him,  with  the  addition  of  a  prologue,  and  at- 
tributed to  Sistua  II.  of  Rome,  though  they  were 
the  product  of  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  (cf.  F.  C. 
Conybeare,  The  Ring  of  Pope  Xj/xlus,  together  udth 
the  Prologue  of  Rufinus,  71010  first  rendered  into  Eng- 
lish, with  an  hiaorical  and  critical  Commenlary, 
London,  1910).  For  this  he  was  severely  handled  by 
Jerome.  It  is  a  long-standing  cause  of  debate 
whether  the  Historia  monachorum  is  Rufinus'  own  or 
a  translation  from  a  Greeh  work,  with  the  probabili- 
ties now  tending  in  favor  of  the  second  alternative, 
though  the  tTanalatioD  is  unquestiouably  by  Rufinus. 
Still  an  open  question  is  whether  the  old  Latin  rend- 
eriog  of  Josephua'  "  War  of  the  Jews "  is  to  be 
attributed  to  Rufinus.  Works  not  by  him,  but  in 
the  list  of  his  works,  are  Commentariua  in  Ixiv 
Davidit  psolmot  (probably  by  the  Gallic  Presbyter 
Vincentiue  of  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century); 
Commentariut  in  praphelia  .  .  .  Osee,  Joel  el  A  mos; 
Vita  sando!  Eugenia  Virginia  ac  martyris;  and  two 
nritings  entitled  Defide.  (G.  KrIIqer.) 

BnuooK:kPBT:  The  complela  irorks  of  Eufioua  li»»e  never 
been  publisbed.  Parla  nere  edited  by  L.  de  la  Bam, 
Puis,  ISflO;  B  taller  edition  !e  by  D.  Vallami,  Voronn, 
na,  this  being  to^ea  into  MPL,  mi.,  witta  the  Vila 
el  J.  FontuiiDi  {origiaally  publiebed  Rnme.  1T12)  and 
that  by  C.  T.  a.  Scboenemaon  (Leipaic.  1702).  A  otltical 
cditna  of  tba  Latin  trannlatioa  of  Biusbitu  ii  by  T. 
HoouDBen,  vol.  i..  Leip«c.  1903:  0ns  of  the  Commentariut 
ia  iifmMjim  atunlalBruni.  wilA  Nola  bji  C.  Whitlaka;  aim 
Trantlatiim.  2  puta,  London.  1B08.  Tnnslations  into 
Enstah  of  sdeet«d  worka  are  in  NPSF.  3  eer.,  iii.  405- 

ses. 

BmineB  for  ■  life  are  Rufinus'  own  works:  Jannie'a 
"  Apokic  se»io*t  Rufinm,"  Eng.  tisnal.  in  NPNF.  2 
■ar..  iil.  482-540.  and  his  Epistles  (uoa.  3-S,  SI.  57,  80- 
84,  B7,  125,  133):  Auguadne,  Etn^..  bdii..  civi.:  Qen- 
nAdjiM,  De  jmptonibus  ecelttiatiieiM,  xvu..  Eng.  transl.  in 
NPf/F.  2  ser..  liL  38fi.  Consult  further:  A.  Ebert,  AU- 
gtmtine  Gachichtt  dtr  LiOnrolw  det  MiatlaUtr:  i.  321- 
327.  Ldpeic,  lS§a;  J.  F.  B.  M.  de  Rubeis.  Dietrriiilionei 
dittm.  pp.  1-100.  Venice,  1754:  H.  Bniell.  De  Tt/rannii 
Bidfitli  .  ,  ,  Commtniaria  in  wymMtim  apn'tolorum. 
DOna.  IS7Z-79;  F.  KutUDbuaeb.  BeUr^te  hit  OiKhiclue 
det  otUnrMifhm  TaaftgmhoU.  pp.  27-32.  OleaBeu.  1892: 
B.  CupU.  Oertaadiui  alt  Littrrarhiitariier.  pp.  27-28,  44 
■qq..  aa.  MOniler,  1998;  C.  Schmidt,  in  GQA.  clii  (ISOQ), 
7-27:  P.  Reioelt,  Srudien  lUi<r  die  BHrfe  dee  .  .  .  Fau- 
Kiwi  mn  f/ota.  Brealau.  IWM;  U.  8chani.  OeichicSledct 
rMnK\en  lAaenUur.  iv.  1.  pp.  371-387.  Munich.  1904; 
Bardenbewer,  Palnloffie.  pp.  397-400.  Eng.  traoal..  St. 
Looii.  1B0S:  KrOger,  Hutom.  puaim:  QCfi.  iv.  556-5ai: 
KL.  X.  1353-56;  CeiUier.  AtHeuri  merit,  vii.  448-484.  et 
psonhn;  Hamuili.  Dogna.  vota.  iii.-iv.  puaini:  Schalf. 
CltriitianCAureA.  iii.  T0I.8B4,B84  note:  Neander.  CArutuin 
Ciiath.  vob.  i.-iii.  piaim. 

RTTHIART,  rwi'Dor,  THIEBIU:  French  Benedio- 
line;  b.  at  Rdms  June  10,  16fi7;  d.  at  the  monas- 
ter at  SftutviUierB,  near  Reims,  Sept.  27,  1700. 


He  entered  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St.  Remy  in 
1674,  made  his  profession  in  1675,  and  in  1682  was 
called  to  the  great  Maurist  center  of  learning,  St. 
Germain-des-Prfs,  at  the  instance  of  Jean  MabiUon 
(q.v.),  to  whom  he  was  pupil,  co-worker,  and  biog- 
rapher. His  hfe  was  a  quiet  one,  broken  only  by 
two  journeys — to  Alsace  in  1696  and  to  Champagne 
in  1709 — for  material  for  his  works.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  Acta  primorum  Tnartymm  sincera  et 
sdetta  {Paris,  1689;  2d  revised  ed.,  Amsterdam, 
1713),  which  was  followed  by  the  Hittoria  perse- 
culionis  Varulalicm  (1C94)  and  the  Gregorii  epitcopi 
TuTon^naia  opera  omnia  necnon  Fredegarii  scholattim 
epitome  et  chronicum  (1699).  Ruinart  collaborated 
with  J.  Mabillon  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  volumes 
o!  the  Acta  sanctorum  ordinia  mneti  Benedicli  (1701), 
and  also  prepared  the  second  edition  of  Mabillon'e 
De  re  diplomalica  (1709),  which  he  bad  previously 
defended  in  his  Ecdetia  Parisiensia  vtndicala  (1706). 
He  likewise  nTote  an  admirable  Abrigi  de  la  vie  de 
D.  Jean  Mcbillon  (1709);  but  his  intention  of  ed- 
iting the  fifth  volume  of  the  Annates  ordinia  Saneti 
Benedicli  was  frustrated  by  hie  death.  The  work 
was  prepared  by  Ren*  Massuct  (Paris,  1713),  who 
placed  Ruinart's  biography  in  the  preface.  An  in- 
teresting diary  of  Ruinart's  on  the  history  of  the 
Benedictine  edition  of  Augustine  has  been  edited  by 
A.  M.  P.  Ingold  as  an  appendix  to  his  Bistoire  de 
Vidition  BiniditHne  de  S.  Atiguatin  (pp.  164-193, 
1903).  Ruinart  wrote  also  j4polDffie(fc  la  mwnondeS. 
Afaur,  apostre  des  Binidiclins  en  France  (1702),  as 
well  as  three  treatises;  Disquiritio  kistorica  de  paUio 
arckiepiecopali;  VilabeatiUrbanipapa II.;  andlter 
lilierarium  in  Al»aliam  el  Lotharingiam,  all  in 
Ouvragcs  poaihumea  de  Mabillon  et  de  Ruinart,  vols, 
ii.-iii.  (1724);  and  many  letters,  edited  by  E.Gigaa, 
I^ttrea  des  binidietina  de  Saini-Maur  (2  vols.,  Copen- 
hagen, 1892-93).  also  in  Correspondanee  inldite  de 
MabiUon  el  de  Monlfavcon  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1S46). 

(G.  LAtlBUANNf.) 
BiBUonBAPBT:  A  life  by  R.  Msnuet  ia  in  the  ^nnatei  it 
rordre  de  S.  BennoU.  vol.  v.  Conault  further:  C.  Loii- 
quet.  Le  Cardinat  da  SouiUon  .  .  .  rt  T.  Ruinari  data 
i'affaire  de  rhitt.  ffinimte  dt  ta  naiaon  d'Aituerffnt,  R^ima, 
1S70:  H.  Jadatt.  Dvn  TMerrv  RuiKtri.  ib.  188S:  E.  de 
BrogUe.  Mabiilan  M  la  toeiM  dc  Saint  ■Germain  da  Prle, 
2  vols.,  Paris,  18S8:  J.  B.  Vanel.  La  Binidictinet  de 
SaiM-ifav.  pp.  S7-M),  ib.  1S96:  Liflhtmiborcer,  ESS, 
xL  348-350. 

RULE  OF  FAITH.    See  Rkoula  Fidei. 
StTLfflG  ELDERS.    See  Laity;  and  Pre8bttb- 

RUNB,  X.,  2,  5  2  (4). 

RULMAN  MERSWIH.    See  pRiENoa  of  Goo. 

BtTHAHU:  A  kingdom  (after  1881)  in  south- 
eastern Europe,  between  Russia  on  the  north  and 
Bulgaria  on  liie  south,  and  the  Black  Sea  and  Rus- 
sia on  the  east  and  Austria-Hungary  and  Servia  on 
the  west;  area,  50,720  square  miles:  population 
(1907),  6,684,265.  Not  including  the  Russian  sect 
of  the  Lipovanians  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  each 
numbering  about  140,000  to  150,000,  the  Christian 
population  is  of  the  Orthodos  Greek  Church,  which 
is  the  State  Church.  Art.  7  of  the  Constitution  of 
1866  provides  that  variance  in  religious  confesaion 
shall  constitute  no  hindrance  t«  civil  and  political 
lights;  and  art.  20  aasuree  freedom  of  all  religions, 
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in  so  far  sa  their  exercise  does  not  violate  public 
order  or  good  morals.  Further,  it  is  provided  that 
the  Orthodox  Church  is  independent  of  all  foreign 
supervisioD,  while  thoroughly  maintaining  the  unity 
vith  the  ecumenical  Church  of  the  East  in  the 
sphere  of  doctrine.  As  early  as  1864,  subordination 
to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  was  declared 
to  be  abolished,  and  the  church  of  the  land  to 
be  independent,  national,  and  autocephalous,  this 
in  order  to  avert  outside  political  influence  and 
unforeseen  protection.  For  purposes  of  self-govern- 
ment the  holy  synod  was  organized,  whose  constitu- 
ent members  are  the  metropoiitan  primate  of  Hun- 
gary-Wallachia,  or  the  archbishop  of  Bucharest; 
the  nietropolitan  of  Moldavia  and  Suzava,  or  the 
archbishop  of  Jassy;  the  three  episcopal  eparche 
of  Wallachia,  respectively  Rimnic-Valcei,  Buicu, 
and  Arjish;  and  those  of  Moldavia,  respectively, 
Boman,  Galats,  and  Hush.  The  f^nod  convenes 
twice  a  year,  with  the  minister  of  worship  in  at- 
tendance. These  eight  dioceses  embrace  3,670 
parishes,  370  of  which  are  in  the  cities.  In  round 
numbers  there  are  8,000  prieste.  The  clei^  also 
comprises  about  600  monks,  distributed  in  four 
notable  cloisters  of  Moldavia  and  five  in  Wallachia, 
in  addition  to  nhich  there  are  160  small  cenobitical 
abodes  with  two  to  four  inmates  to  each.  The  ed- 
ucation of  the  clergy  is  provided  by  six  seminaries 
'with  a  curriculum  of  four  years  and  by  the  theo- 
logical faculty  of  the  University  of  Bucharest.  The 
other  university,  at  Jassy,  makes  no  such  provision. 
The  archbishops  are  elected  by  popular  representa- 
tives and  the  boyars  (privileged  classes)  of  the  first 
olaas;  and  the  bishopis  are  appointed  by  the  arch- 
bishops. By  action  of  the  synod  in  agreement  with 
the  state  government,  each  diocese  also  receives  a 
titular  bishop  as  an  alternate  to  the  highest  digni- 
tary. Although  the  State,  in  1864,  scqucsterod 
most  of  the  cloistral  estates,  it  contributes  only 
small  amounts  for  the  support  of  the  bishops,  and 
the  parish  clergy  depend  exclusively  on  the  pro- 
oeeds  of  the  parochial  real  estate  and  the  surplice 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  influenlia],  espe- 
cially in  Moldavia,  till  after  the  Middle  Ages,  lost 
the  bulk  of  its  following;  but  by  immigration  in 
the  nineteenth  century  it  has  entered  a  more  marked 
development.  By  181S  Jassy  had  become  the  seat 
of  a  papal  vicariate,  and  in  1834  of  a  bishopric  em- 
bracing 26  parishes,  most  of  which  are  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  diocese,  and  are  supplied  mainly 
with  Minorite  pastors.  This  bishopric  ha£  about 
flO.OOO  Roman  Catholics.  The  bishopric  of  Wal- 
lachia did  not  originate  until  1883,  when  it  was  de- 
tached from  that  of  Nicopolis  in  Bulgaria  and 
erected  into  an  archbishopric;  although  there  are 
only  18  parishes  and  somewhat  above  50,000  mem- 
bers. Evangelical  Christians  are  much  scattered, 
BBpecially  in  Moldavia.  Their  number  is  estimated 
at  25,000  to  26,000,  including  about  S,000  Ma^ar 
Calvinists.  There  are  from  15,000  to  16,000  Gei^ 
man  Evangelicals,  and  a  small  number  of  Method- 
ists, Anglicans,  and  Presbyterians,  principally  at 
Bucharest  and  Galati.  Owing  to  the  immigration 
from  Transylvania,  the  German  Protestants  have  a 
OongregatJoD  in  Bucharest  of  about  8,000,  whoee 


formal  constitution,  together  with  the  school  estab- 
lishmentd,  was  confirmed  by  the  German  and  Aus- 
trian consuls^eneral.  Other  congregations  In  Wal- 
lachia are  at  Crajova,  Tumu-Severin,  Rimnic,  and 
Braila.  There  has  been  one  at  Jassy,  Moldavia, 
since  1754,  now  including  six  branch  congregations, 
and  there  is  one  equal  in  size  at  Galatz,  There  are 
three  congR^atians  in  the  Dobrudja  district  (cast 
of  the  Danube),  among  thera,  that  of  the  port 
Constantza.  There  is  no  synodical  bond  between 
these  church  communities.  Excepting  Bucharest, 
they  have  subjoined  themselves  to  the  superior 
church  council  of  Berlin  (sec  Prussia,  III.,  1,  jl), 
and  are  related  with  the  pastors  of  Rumelia  and 
Bulgaria  through  conferences.  The  Jews,  in  spita 
of  much  emigration  lo  the  United  States,  number 
about  260,000.  In  1878  they  obtained  an  equality 
of  status  with  the  Christians,  but  can  acquirc  no 
real  estate  before  the  end  of  a  naturalization  term 
of  ten  years.  There  are  from  44,000  to  45,000  Mo- 
hammedans in  the  country  (4;j,470  in  lOOOJ,  moatly 
in  the  Dobrudja,  where  they  have  many  moaques. 
Armenians  (16,598  in  1900)  have  a  few  small  con- 
gregations in  the  two  capitals  and  the  ports  of  the 
Danube.  (Wilhelm  GOrat)- 
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1910. 

SOMAniAR  ORTHODOX  CHURCH  m  THE 
UmTED  STATES  AHD  CABADA:  In  the  year  1900 
Rumanian  immigration  from  Transylvania,  in 
Hungary,  began  to  flow  towaril  the  UniWKl  States, 
and  later  followed  immigration  from  Rumania  itself. 
At  present  there  are  about  60,000  Rumanians  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Of  these  about 
35,000  are  Uniates  (Roman  Catholic)  from  Tran- 
Hylvania  and  25,000  Orthodox.  Of  these  last  about 
bail  come  from  Rumania  and  halt  from  Transyl- 
vania, and  for  this  reason  of  the  six  Orthodox  con- 
gr^ations  three  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
primate  of  Rumania  and  three  under  that  of  the 
metropohtan  of  Hermannstadt  in  Transylvania. 
The  first  congregation  of  the  Orthodox  was  organ- 
ized in  1904  at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  other  congrega- 
tions are  in  East  Chicago,  111.;  Lawyer,  N.  D.;  and 
Regina,  Canada.  The  first  congregation  of  the 
Rumanian  Uniates  was  also  founded  in  1904,  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  only  a  little  before  the  Orthodox 
congregation  of  that  place.  Rumanian  Uniate 
churches  are  at  present  located  at  Scalp  Level.  Pa.; 
Aurora,  III.;  Youngstown,  Ohio;  and  New  York 
City.  The  relations  between  the  Orthodox  and 
Uniate  Rumanians  are  very  friendly. 

A.   A.   STAMOOLf. 

RDBZE,  run'tse,  GEORG  AUGUST  WILHELM: 
German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Woltersdorf,  Pomcrania, 
Feb.  13,  1852.    He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
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of  Greifswald  and  Berlin  (1870-74),  and  after  being 
private  tutor  in  a  nobleman's  family  in  Curland, 
Ruaeia  (1874-76),  adjunct  of  the  Domkandidaten- 
stift,  Berlin  (1876-77),  and  senior  in  the  Studen- 
tenkonvikt  Johanneum  (1878-80),  became  private 
docent  for  systematic  theology  and  the  philosophy 
of  religion  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1880.  In 
1885  he  was  made  a  teacher  at  the  Falk  real-gym- 
nasium in  Berlin,  and  since  1890  has  been  associate 
professor  of  systematic  theology  and  the  philosophy 
of  religion  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  instruc- 
tor in  the  Lessinghochschule  in  the  same  city  since 
1902.  Besides  preparing  the  sixth  and  seventh  edi- 
tions of  C.  G.  J.  Deter's  Ahrias  der  Geachichte  der 
Philasopkie  (BerUn,  1898-1901,  and  1906),  he  has 
written  Schleiermachera  Glavbendekre  in  ihrer  Ah- 
hdngtgkeit  van  seiner  PhUosophie  (Berlin,  1877); 
Der  onUdoffische  GoUesbeweie,  kritische  Darstellung 
seiner  Geschichte  seit  Ansdm  his  auf  die  Gegenwart 
(Halle,  1881);  Grundriss  der  evangdischen  Glaubens- 
und  Sittenlehre  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1883-84);  Studien 
zwr  vergleichenden  Religionswissenschaft  (3  vols., 
1889-97);  Praktische  Ethik  (1891);  Die  akademir 
sche  Laufbahn  und  ihre  dkonamische  Regdung  (anon- 
3rmous;  1895);  Friedrich  Nietzsche  als  Theolog  und 
als  Antichrist  (1896);  Katechismus  der  Dogmatik 
(Leipsic,  1897);  Rdigionsphilasaphie  (1901);  and 
Metaphysik  (1905);  F,  F.  CalosLeben  und  Wirken 
(Berlin,  1907;  prefixed  to  Calo's  Photinissa  Chrys- 
aptdos);  Der  Rdigiansunterricht  eine  Geunssens- 
frage  (Osterwieck,  1908);  and  Rdigion  und  Ge- 
schlechtsliebe  (HaUe,  1909). 

RUPERT  OF  DEUTZ. 

Eariy  life  and  Writinfipi  (f  1). 
Contxoveraies  on  the  Nature  of  God  (f  2). 
Allegorical,  Biographical,  and  Practical  Works  (|  3). 
The  Writings  of  his  Later  Years  (f  4). 
Rupert's  Theological  System  (f  5). 

Rupert  of  Deutz,  an  important  medieval  theologian 
and  abbot  of  Deutz,  was  bom,  probably  in  Germany, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century;  d.  at 
Deutz  (now  part  of  Cologne)  Mar.  4,  1135.  While  a 
child  he  was  brought  by  St.  Laurence  to  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  at  Li^e,  his  slow  talents,  he 
affirmed,  being  quickened  by  the  special  favor  of 
the  Virgin;  but  he  refused  to  receive 
I.  Eariy  ordination  since  the  investiture  con- 
Life  and  troversy  was  then  raging  in  Li^ge  (see 
Writings.  Investitube).  During  this  early 
period  of  his  life  Rupert  composed 
some  hymns,  including  one,  now  lost,  on  the  incar- 
nation, a  lost  work  De  diversis  scripturarum  senten- 
tiis,  the  fragment  of  the  Chronican  Sancti  Laurentii 
LeodiensiSf  and  biographies  of  Augustine  and  St. 
Odilia.  On  the  death  of  Bishop  Wazo  of  Li^e, 
Abbot  Berengar  was  removed  from  his  monastery, 
and  with  him,  in  1092,  Rupert  and  other  Cluniac 
monks  sought  refuge  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Hubert 
in  the  Ardennes.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Rupert 
wrote  his  Lihdlus  hymnorumf  which  in  its  thirteen 
poems  gives  a  faithful  picture  of  the  condition  of 
the  Church  as  it  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  a  faithful 
Ultramontane.  A  commentary  to  these  hymns  is 
afforded  by  the  chronicle  of  the  monastery,  which 
must  have  been  completed  before  Aug.  9,  1095, 
when  Berengar  and  his  companions  returned  to 


Li^.  He  now  received  the  ordination  which  he 
had  refused  to  accept  from  the  schismatic  of  Li^e, 
probably  after  1106.  During  this  time,  moreover, 
besides  his  imdoubted  study  of  Hebrew,  he  read 
deeply  in  Plato,  Plotinus,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
Aristotle,  Heraclitus,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Hilary, 
Arius,  Sabellius,  Symmachus,  Aquila,  Theodotion, 
and  Gregory  the  Great.  In  1111  Rupert  wrote  his 
twelve  books  De  divinis  offidis,  which  explains  the 
mystical  meaning  of  the  priestly  office,  beginning 
with  the  hours,  vigils,  bcUs,  service  of  the  altar, 
and  vestments.  The  third  book  proceeds  to  the 
church  year,  the  lessons,  and  the  services  on  indi- 
vidual feasts,  all  the  rites  being  explained  by  an 
astonishing  abimdance  of  symbolical  exegeses  of 
Scripture.  At  the  same  time  he  held  that  unworthy 
communicants  received  only  the  outward  forms  In 
the  sacrament;  and  that  Clurist  gives  in  the  Eucha- 
rist only  his  spiritual,  not  his  physical,  body. 

Rupert  was  still  at  Li^e  when  he  wrote  the  Super 
Hiob  commentarius,  based  on  the  Moralia  of  Greg- 
ory the  Great.  The  allegorical  method  of  his  pred- 
ecessor is  followed  with  extreme  closeness.  Job, 
for  instance,  allegorically  representing  the  Savior. 
But  his  views  had  excited  some  suspicion,  and 
Berengar,  anxious  to  provide  for  Rupert's  safety, 
recommended  him  to  Abbot  Chmo  of 
2.  Contro-  Siegburg  and  gained  him  a  patron  in 
versies  on  Archbishop  Frederick  of  Cologne, 
the  Nature  Rupert  went  to  Siegburg  apparently 
of  God.  in  1113,  but  was  soon  recalled,  and 
within  the  year,  or  at  most  in  1114, 
wrote  his  De  voluntate  Dei  to  defend  himself  against 
the  attacks  of  Anselm's  pupils  at  the  cathedral  of 
Laon.  The  work  is  in  twenty-six  chapters  and  is  a 
critique  against  the  teaching  at  Laon  and  Chalons 
that  God's  will  concerning  evil  was  twofold,  one 
permitting  evil  deeds  and  the  other  approving  them, 
to  the  end  that  ultimate  good  might  r^ult.  Rupert, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  divine  per- 
mission of  evil  by  no  means  implied  approval  of  it, 
but  only  divine  patience  concerning  it.  In  his  effort 
to  escape  the  predestinationalism  of  William  of 
Champeaux  and  Anselm,  Rupert  approximated  the 
position  of  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena  (q.v.),  who  re- 
garded evil  as  in  itself  non-existent,  and  as  merely  the 
shadow  ci  the  substance.  Like  thoughts  filled  the 
twenty-seven  chapters  of  the  De  omnipotenHa  Deij 
the  tenth  chapter  of  which  establishes  the  thesis 
that  (xod  desires  the  salvation  of  all  mankind.  The 
Laon  theologians  were  angered,  and  Anselm  him- 
self complained  to  Berengar's  successor,  Heribrand, 
as  though  Rupert  were  still  a  monk  at  Li^e.  Heri- 
brand actually  cited  Rupert  to  appear  at  Li^ge,  where 
he  was  acquitted.  The  opposition  still  continued, 
however,  and  he  now  assumed  the  offensive.  In 
1117  he  went  to  Laon  and  then  disputed  at  Chalons. 
Chaise  after  charge  was  brought  against  him,  only 
to  be  refuted  with  ease.  In  the  midst  of  the  con- 
troversy, the  course  of  events  changed  and  Rupert 
was  called  from  Li^e  to  Cologne,  thus  returning  to 
his  monastery  of  Siegburg.  Here  he  planned  to 
write  on  the  majesty  and  the  honor  of  Christ;  but 
from  this  task  he  was  called  by  Cuno  to  prepare 
a  work  In  regulam  Sancti  BenedicU.  The  first 
book  tells  of  its  author's  learned  controversies,  the 
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second  of  the  arrangement  of  vigils,  and  the  third  of 
the  order  of  the  service  of  the  altar,  while  the  fourth 
deals  with  the  dispute  concerning  the  preeminence 
of  Augustine  or  Benedict.  Still  under  the  patron- 
age of  Cuno,  Rupert  wrote  his  In  evangdium  sancti 
Joannis  commentariua.  This  work,  which  is  dis- 
tinctly allegorical  in  character,  is  divided  into  four- 
teen books,  and  was  probably  written  before  1117. 
After  its  completion,  Rupert  finished  his  De  trinir 
tale  et  operibus  ejus,  which  he  had  begun  in  1114. 
This  is  the  most  important  of  all  his  writings,  and 
falls  into  three  main  portions:  the  work  of  the 
Father,  from  the  beginning  of  creation  to  the  fall 
of  man;  the  work  of  the  Son,  from  the  fall  to  the 
passion;  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  from  the  passion 
to  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day.  The  major  part 
of  the  De  trimiate  is  occupied  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, with  the  mystical  interpretation  of  its  entire 
ceremonial  law  and  sacrificial  ritual.  Like  Augus- 
tine in  his  ''  City  of  God,"  and  Uke  Irensus,  Hilary, 
Justin,  and  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  Rupert  regards  the 
six  ages  of  the  world  as  embracing  the  entire  history 
of  the  earth,  the  sixth  day  of  history  corresponding 
to  the  sixth  day  of  creation,  as  well  as  to  the  spirit 
of  fear  of  Isa.  xi.  2,  and  beginning  with  the  birth 
of  the  Son  of  man.  The  third  part  of  the  entire 
work  now  opens,  and  the  four  Gospels  show  the 
glory  of  the  kingdom  in  which  are  developed  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  liberal  arts,  music,  etc. 
The  De  trinitate  was  followed  by  the  In  apocalyp- 
nm  Joannis  apostoli  libri  duodecim.  Here  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia  are  compared  with  the  seven 
women  that  take  hold  of  one  man  in  Isa.  iv.  1,  and 
the  glassy  sea  of  Rev.  iv.  6  is  explained  as  baptism, 
through  which  man  passes  to  the  throne  of  grace  as 
Israel  passed  through  the  Red  Sea. 
3.  Allegor-  The  serpent  that  cast  water  out  of  his 
ical.  Bio-  mouth  after  the  woman  (Rev.  xii.  15- 
graphical,  16)  typifies  Arius  with  his  attack  upon 
and  Prac-  the  Church.  The  number  666  is  that 
tical  Works,  of  man,  who  was  created  on  the  sixth 
day,  without  entering  the  divine  hep- 
tad.  The  triple  hexad  is  ruled  by  Satan,  and  not 
only  can  not,  but  will  not,  become  a  heptad,  being 
triply  augmented  in  it«  opposition  to  God.  Abbot 
Cuno  was  likewise  the  inspiration  of  Rupert's  In 
eanJtica  canticorum  cammentarius,  also  called  De  incar- 
noHane  Daminij  a  work  naturally  composed  in  the 
allegorical  exegesis  of  the  period.  To  this  time  may 
belong  the  charge  brought  against  Rupert  that  he 
taught  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  incarnate  in  the 
Virgin.  Norbert  was  the  first  to  make  the  accusa- 
tion, and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Rupert's 
reply  may  be  embodied  in  the  Conflidus  Ruperti 
cum  NorbertOf  which  is  preserved  in  two  manuscripts 
at  Lobkow  and  Weissenau.  In  the  AUercaHo  mona^ 
ehi  et  derici  the  controversy  between  secular  and 
regular  priests  is  discussed,  the  decision  being  that 
a  monk  may  preach  after  receiving  ordination.  A 
like  opinion  was  later  expressed  by  Rupert  in  his 
Epistola  ad  Everardum  (the  abbot  of  Brauweiler), 
and  his  Epistola  ad  lAezdinum  canofiem  on  the  dig- 
nity of  monasticism  may  belong  to  the  same  period. 
It  was  probably  at  the  request  of  the  abbot  of  St. 
Martin  in  Cologne  that  Rupert  wTote  the  Vita 
Sancti  Eliphii,  and  about  1120  he  also  composed 


his  Vita  Sancti  Heriberti.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
same  year  he  was  chosen  tenth  abbot  of  Deutz,  and 
is  said  to  have  built  a  dormitory  and  the  chapel  of 
St.  Laurence  before  the  castle  doors.  To  his  liter- 
ary controversies  were  now  added  troubles  with 
squatters  in  the  old  castle,  who  were  later  guilty  of 
burning  both  the  castle  and  the  monastery.  In 
1120  Abbot  Wibald  of  Stablo  wrote  Rupert  asking 
whether,  in  his  opinion,  self-pollution  involved  so 
grave  a  breach  of  chastity  as  to  forbid  ordination, 
and  Rupert's  reply,  the  De  IcBsione  virginitatis,  con- 
stitutes a  noteworthy  chapter  of  clerical  discipline. 
If  the  unique  manuscript  of  the  De  vita  vere  apos- 
tolicay  now  preserved  in  the  monastery  of  Grafschaft, 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  Rupert,  there  are  here  five  dia- 
logues essentially  on  the  old  question  of  the  relative 
position  of  seculars  and  regulars.  Rupert,  writing 
to  Canon  Liezelin,  ranked  the  monks  far  above  the 
secular  clergy,  the  regulars  being  both  priests  and 
monks. 

About  thb  time  Rupert  wrote  his  Commentarius 
in  duodecim  prophetas  minoreSf  which  seems  to  have 
been  completed  about  1 124.  It  contains  httle  which 
is  especially  noteworthy,  however,  and  when  Arch- 
bishop Cimo  interrupted  the  work,  Rupert  turned  to 
his  De  victoria  Verbi  Dei,  based  on  the 

4.  The      conversations  between  the  author  and 
Writings    his  patron  during  the  latter's  visits  to 

of  his      Deutz,  and  picturing,  in  thirteen  books, 
Later       the  victory  of  the  Son  of  God  over 

Years.  Satan.  After  a  brief  preface,  Rupert 
passes  to  the  names  of  the  fiend,  and 
then  the  battle  breaks  out  in  heaven,  rolls  over  the 
earth,  blazing  most  fiercely  when  Christ  and  Satan 
enter  on  the  stage  of  earth,  and  lasts  imtil  the 
dragon  is  slain  by  the  Lord.  On  the  completion  of 
this  work,  Rupert  resumed  his  commentary  on  the 
prophets,  and  at  Christmas  of  the  same  year  (1124) 
was  present  at  the  enthronization  of  Pope  Honorius 
at  Rome.  He  then  visited  Monte  Cassino,  but  with- 
in the  year  was  one  of  the  signers  of  a  diploma  at 
the  monastery  of  Grafschaft.  Shortly  after  his  re- 
turn to  Deutz,  Rupert  must  have  begun  his  Dc 
gloria  et  honore  filii  hominis,  a  free  exegesis  of  Mat- 
thew in  thirteen  books.  He  begins  with  the  vision 
of  Ezek.  i.  5  sqq.,  the  four  cherubim  typifying  Christ: 
four,  since  he  is  at  once  God  and  man,  king  and 
priest;  man,  since  he  was  bom  in  Zion;  an  ox, 
since  as  a  priest  he  offered  himself  in  sacrifice;  a 
lion,  since  he  conquered  death  and  rose  from  the 
dead;  an  eagle,  since  (xod  ascends  above  all  the 
heavens.  For  almost  every  word  of  Matthew  the 
Old  Testament  is  cited  by  Rupert,  but  in  the  last 
book  he  returns  to  a  philosophical  consideration  of 
the  necessity  of  the  incarnation.  The  work  can  not 
have  been  completed  before  1126,  but  it  was  ready 
by  1127,  and  together  with  it  the  abbot  had  written 
his  commentary  on  the  books  of  Kings.  About  the 
same  time,  moreover,  he  wrote  his  Dialogus  inter 
Christianum  et  Judceum,  a  work  of  minor  impor- 
tance, except  as  showing  his  vast  knowledge  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  his  skill  in  devising  exegetical 
arguments.  On  Aug.  25,  or  Sept.  1,  1128,  Deutz 
was  consumed  by  fire,  and  Rupert,  an  eye-witness 
of  the  disaster,  describes  it  in  his  De  incendio  oppidi 
Tuitii,    Soon  afterward  he  composed  his  De  glorir 
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Jicatume  sanctCB  trinitatia  et  proceasu  SpirUua  Sanctif 
quickly  followed  by  the  De  medUoHone  mortis.  In 
tJie  latter  he  holds  that  the  word  of  God  which  for- 
bade Adam  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  was  a  word  of 
the  highest  grace,  in  that  through  the  death  of  the 
body  man  is  freed  from  the  death  of  the  soul  in 
the  death  of  Christ.  About  1130  Rupert  also  wrote 
his  In  librum  Ecdesiastes  commerUariua,  the  method 
of  exegesis  being  the  same  as  in  his  other  works. 
Rupert  likewise  wrote  a  De  glorioao  rege  Davids 
which  is  no  longer  extant.  The  De  glorificatione, 
however,  was  his  last  important  work,  and  in  his 
later  years  the  infirmities  of  age  seem  to  have  pre- 
vented him  from  continuing  his  literary  labors. 

Essentially  an  allegorical  exegete  and  a  poet, 
Rupert  of  Deutz  can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  a 
formal  dogmatic  system.  Dogmatic  problems,  in- 
deed, are  touched  on  only  in  the  course  of  his  exe- 
gesis, and  receive  varjring  answers,  in  consequence 
of  the  varying  context;  and  thus  it 
5.  Rupert* 8  became  possible  for  the  most  divergent 
Theological  views  to  be  held  concerning  his  actual 
System,  position.  On  the  other  hand,  he  ap- 
pealed constantly  to  the  Bible,  and  to 
it  alone,  so  that  his  view  of  the  universe  and  his 
concepts  of  God  and  of  the  world  must  be  drawn 
from  his  exegesis.  He  regarded  the  Bible  in  all 
three  senses:  literal,  allegorical,  and  moral.  In 
each  point  of  his  interpretation  the  Scriptures  were 
present  to  his  vision  as  a  whole,  forming  for  him  a 
single  sentence  of  many  clauses,  each  word,  each 
syllable,  each  letter  of  and  for  the  one  thought. 
The  whole  system  of  his  interpretation  centers  about 
Christology.  At  the  creation  the  incarnation  was 
already  provided  for,  and  the  divine  conunand  that 
man  should  multiply  was  designed  to  fill  the  city  of 
God.  In  his  Christology,  moreover,  Rupert  strongly 
insisted  on  the  perfect  blending  of  the  human  and 
divine  natiu-es  in  Christ;  and  from  his  Christology 
his  views  concerning  the  means  of  grace,  especially 
the  Eucharist,  become  plain.  Of  the  Eucharist  he 
writes  (De  divinie  offidiSy  II.,  11):  "The  body  of 
Christ,  which  before  the  passion  was  the  body  of 
the  Word  alone,  so  increased  through  the  passion, 
was  so  spread  abroad,  so  filled  all  the  world,  that  by 
the  new  diffusion  of  this  sacrament  it  makes  into 
one  Church  all  the  elect  that  have  been  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  or  that  shall  be  to  the  last 
one  chosen  at  the  end  of  the  ages,"  that  the  Re- 
deemer may  say,  when  he  gives  the  Church  to  God, 
"  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my 
flesh."  At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  much 
question  whether  the  eucharistic  doctrine  of  Rupert 
was  orthodox  or  not,  his  editor,  J.  Cochlsus,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Maiuists,  affirming  it,  while  Bellar- 
mine  denied  it.  In  the  first  place,  since  he  regarded 
the  Church  as  essentially  the  mystery  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  little  room  was  left  for  the  Eucharist. 
His  views  on  the  problem  can  scarcely  be  reduced 
on  a  definite  formula,  and  passages  may  be  cited 
from  his  writings  which  seem,  at  first  blush,  to  im- 
ply that  he  taught  that  the  elements  merely  repre- 
sented the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  postulated 
the  reality  of  the  presence,  and  it  is  equally  evident 
|li»t  he  held  the  doctrine  of  tnmsubstantiation. 


The  truth  is  that  Rupert,  impelled  by  his  general 
point  of  view,  was  involimtarily  led  to  phrases  and 
similes  which  exposed  him  to  suspicion.  Again, 
while  some  passages  would  imply  that  he  taught 
that  imbelievers  received  only  tlie  outward  signs  of 
the  Eucharist,  there  is  too  little  evidence  on  this 
score  to  assert  positively  that  such  was  his  doctrine. 
Thirdly,  it  would  seem  that  he  would  have  inclined 
toward  the  doctrine  of  impanation,  had  this  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Church.  There  is,  however,  noth- 
ing to  prove,  as  is  sometimes  alleged,  that  Rupert 
taught  not  only  consubstantial  impanation,  but  also 
hypostatic  impanation,  holding  that  Christ  was 
united  with  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  same  sense 
that  his  divine  and  human  natures  were  h3^postat- 
ically  united. 

The  deviations  and  the  inconsistencies  of  Rupert 
were  those  of  his  age,  nor  can  he  be  judged  by  a 
norm  suited  neither  to  him  nor  his  period.  It  is  far 
more  important  to  know  that  he  was,  in  his  teach- 
ings, a  mirror  of  the  Church  of  the  twelfth  century. 
In  philosophy  he  was  a  Platonizing  mystic,  a  fol- 
lower of  Augustine,  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  Ber- 
nard of  Chartres,  and  Odo  of  Cambray.  He  was, 
therefore,  essentially  opposed  to  Aristotelianism. 
By  his  side  in  Germany  were  Gerhoh  and  Amo  of 
Reichersberg  and  Honorius  of  Autun  (qq.v.),  all 
Platonizing  mystics,  in  their  opposition  to  Nestorian- 
ism  almost  approximating  Eutychianism  in  their 
Christology.  (R.  RocHOLLt.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  Frequent  editions  of  the  Opera  were  issued 
from  Cologne — by  Cochlsus  in  1526,  1527»  1528,  by 
Melchior  Novesianus  In  1539,  1540,  1542.  1577,  1602;  an 
enlarged  ed.  was  put  forth  by  Hermann  Mylius  at  Mains, 
1631;  Chastelain's  ed.  was  issued  at  Paris,  1638;  the 
Benedictine  ed.  appeared  in  1751,  and  they  are  in  MPL, 
clxvii.-clxx.  Parts  of  the  De  incendio  and  of  the  De 
gloria  et  honore  Filii  hominie  are  in  MOH,  Script.,  zii 
(1856). 

Consult:  R.  Rocholl,  Rupert  von  Deutz,  QOtersloh,  1886; 
idem,  in  ZKO,  xxiv.  1  (1903);  ASM,  vol.  v.;  Jaffe,  BRQ, 
vol.  v.;  Hiet.  liUirairede  la  France,  xi.  422-587;  J.  Bach, 
Dogmengeechichte  dea  MittdaUere,  vol.  ii.,  Vienna,  1875;  F. 
W.  E.  Roth,  in  Die  katholiache  Bewegung  in  uneeren  Tagen, 
vol.  XX.,  parts  16-18,  WOrsburg,  1887;  J.  MOller,  Ueber 
Rupert  von  DeuU  und  deeaen  VUa  S.  HerSberti,  Cologne* 
1888;  Wattenbaoh,  DGQ,  ii  (1886),  123.  136.  137.  237, 
347.  u  (1894),  137.  150-152.  194,  382.  Schaff,  Chrittian 
Church,  v.  1,  pp.  714.  719;  Neander.  Chrialian  Church, 
iv.  79, 337-338,  411;  Hauck,  KD,  iv.  319-320;  Vigouroux, 
DicHonnaire^  fasc.  xxxv..  col.  1272. 

RUPERT,  rt\'pert,  SAINT:  The  apostle  of  the 
Bavarians;  d.  at  Salzburg  early  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tiuy.  His  biography  exists  in  three  recensions: 
the  oldest  (between  790  and  8(X)),  the  Geata  eancH 
Hrodberti  ccmfessariB  (ed.  F,  M.  Mayer,  Archiv  fUr 
dsterreichiache  Geachichte,  bdii.  606  sqq.,  Vienna, 
1882);  the  Vita  primigenia,  the  first  part  of  the 
ninth  centiuy  De  conversiane  Bagoariorum  et  Co- 
ranianorum  (MGH,  Script.y  xi.  1854,  4-5) ;  and  the 
version  in  AjSB,  Mar.,  iii.  702  sqq.  According  to 
the  Gesia^  he  was  a  kinsman  of  the  Merovingians 
and  in  the  second  year  of  Childebert  III.  (695-711) 
was  bishop  of  Worms.  His  fame  led  to  his  invita- 
tion to  Bavaria  by  Duke  Theodo  II.,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly went  to  Regensburg.  Urged  by  his  patron 
to  select  a  see  city,  Rupert  visited  Lorch,  but  did 
not  remain  there;  and  later  founded  St.  Peter's  on 
the  Wallersee  (Seekirchen  in  Upper  Austria).  There 
he  heard  of  the  Roman  ruins  at  Salsach,  and  re- 
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ceived  from  the  duke  a  grant  of  four  Bquare  milM. 
Be  then  founded  at  Salzburg  the  church  of  St.  PeU-T, 
&  monastery,  and  also  a  nunnery  for  Erindruda  of 
WormB.  The  OesUt  thus  present  the  picture  of  a 
TPBi  laboring  in  a  land  only  nominally  Christian, 
and  socking  primarily  to  revive  a  dead  faith.  It  is 
likewise  noteworthy  that  the  NoHtia  Amonia  of 
780  (Scddyurger  Urhundenbach,  ed.  W.  Hauthaler, 
i.  3  8qq.,  Salzburg,  1898)  repreaente  him  simply  as  a 
mitred  abbot,  thus  caating  doubt  on  his  being  called 
to  Bavaria  by  Theodo,  as  well  as  on  the  entire  pre- 
vious history  of  hie  life.  Immediate  pupils  of  his 
And  monks  inveatiid  by  him  are  mentioned  in  the 
ninth  century  Brevea  nolilice  Soizfcurjjense*  (viii.  13, 
«d.  G.  Kainx,  Munich,  1869).  (A.  Hauck.) 


BtBL 


'  fuU  li 


Pottboat.  WtffipeitfT, 
UoMuit,  besides  Ibe  Bouro»  nwned  in  the  text:  Aam. 
iU.  1.  pp.  340-346;  Hill,  liairairi  ds  la  FraKt,  iii.  448 
«q<j.;  J,  Friedricb.  Daa  iWirc  Zrilaltrr  drt  Ktiliem  Ruperl, 
ApaaUU  der  Baycrn.  Bunbers.  1806;  W.  Wattcabiuh, 
Btitttue  lur  Gachichtt  der  dmaaichtn  Kirdit  in  MaMrm 
vnd  BflAmm,  VienHB.  1849:  J.  G.  von  Kooh-8lerafeld, 
Utbcr  dai  aahre  Zeilaltcr  rfei  htilieen  Rupert,  in  Archiv 
far  Kvnde  /attrreKhiicher  OtKhiclilKiurUen,  v  (1B50>. 
385-497:  R.  Mitlsnnatler.  Dot  ZeilalUr  dta  heiivtn  Ru- 
pert.  Metten.  1S57;  P.  Beber,  Die  vorkarotineitdttn diriil- 
lichen  Olaubeyuhtldm  am  RAn'n,  pp.  140-14S.  Ennkfort. 
1858:  A.  Quber.  Dai  Grab  du  heilieen  Rupert,  Vicoaa. 
ISeS;  B.  Eieilor,  GtidiiaSlt  Baienu.  vol.  i..  Gottu,  ISTS; 
W.  Hnulbolcr.  Die  dem  hcilit/m  Rupertai  .  .  .  geveihitn 
Kirrkm  und  Kapdierv.  S&libur«.  1SS5:  F.  von  Pichl. 
Kritixlit  Ablumdlur\3en  liber  die  alteale  CucAicUi  Saii- 
buTst.  Innabnick.  laSB:  Rettberg.  KD.  ii.  163  K|q.: 
Hauck,  KD,  L  372  Ktq.;  DCB,  iv.  MZ-S63. 

RUPPRECHT,  rQ'preBt,  GOTTLIEB  FRIEDRICH 
BDUAHD:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Atzendorf 
(15  m.  B,a,w.  of  Mugdeburg)  Mar.  2,  1837.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Erlangen  (1855-59); 
was  a  teacher  of  Latin  at  MQnchberg  (1859-61); 
WHT  at  Forth,  Middle  Franconia  (1862-64);  he  was 
eo  seriously  ill  aa  to  be  incapacitated  for  any  active 
life  (1864-70),  but  in  1870  became  pastor  at  Wal- 
leeau,  Middle  Franconia,  where  be  remained  eight 
years.  Since  1878  he  baa  been  pastor  at  Sausen- 
hofen,  Middle  Franconia.  In  theology  he  adheres 
to  the  system  of  Thomasius  and  Hofmann  as  set 
forth  by  the  Iowa  and  Ohio  synods  of  the  Lutheran 
Church;  in  regard  to  the  Old  Teetament,  however, 
lie  is  an  adherent  of  Hcngstenbei^  and  Keil.  He 
has  written:  Wag  ist  Wahrheit  (3  parts.  Sagan  and 
Gutereloh,  1875-77);  Die AtiKhauung der krilixchen 
Schule  WeUhauten  vom  Pentateuch,  ein  witaemchaft- 
iich  b^&Tideteg  Gtauberazeugnie  an  die  Gegeiiwart 
(Leipsic,  1893);  Der  Paeudodarntl  und  Pietidojcaaja 
der  modemen  Kritik,  ein  neues  Glaubensieugnie  vor 
dem  Forum  dea  chrUdichen  Glaubens.  der  Moral  und 
Wiaaenachajt  (1894);  Das  Ende  dieaea  WeUlau/ea, 
xur  Ein/Hhrung  in  die  iteuleatamentliche  Weiaaagung 
(Munich,  1894);  Da»  ROIael  dta  FUtifbuchea  Moae 
tind  aeine  faUche  LSaung  (Gulcrsloh,  1894);  Dea 
BataeU  Ldsang,  oder  BeitrSge  iur  ri/Migen  LOavng 
dea  Pentattiuchrdtaela  (3  vols..  1896-97);  Die  KriHk 
flocA  tAremRecW  und  I/nrecW  (1897);  WitsenacAaftr 
Hehea  Handbuch  der  Ein/Hhrung  in  daa  Alte  Testa- 
VMTd  (1S98);  ErktarU  deutaehe  VoOOribd  (Hanover, 
1900);  and  Daa  ChristerUum  von  D.  Adolf  Har- 
Rodt  naeh  deaien  aechazehn  VorUaungen  (Gfltersloh, 
1901). 


BlBLioaRAPOi:  E.  TimathouB,  Licht  im  Dunket.  SItiaer. 
au*  dem  Lebm  einei  lOddftiUcAni  ThnloBtR  in  JVotwUm- 
/brm.  Sogui.  1897, 

RURAL  DEAH.    See  Deam  (4). 

RURER,  rfl'rer,  JOHAHB:  First  Protestant  pas- 
tor of  Anabach;  b.  at  Bamberg;  d.  at  Ansbaoh 
about  Whitsuntide,  1542.  His  univeraity  career  is 
unknown,  but  about  1505  he  was  in  Brandenburg, 
and  by  1512  had  attained  such  reputation  that  he 
was  appointed  vicar  of  St.  Catherine's  at  Ansbach. 
He  soon  became  chaplain  to  Margrave  Casimir,  who 
later  placed  him  in  full  control  oE  the  parish,  where, 
already  an  adherent  of  the  teachings  of  Luther,  he 
was  able  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the  re- 
ligious fortunes  of  the  mai^ravate.  On  Palm  Sun- 
day, 1525,  ho  held  the  first  German  services  at 
Ansbach,  and  woa  soon  opposing  the  mai^rave, 
who,  for  political  reasons,  saw  that  he  had  gone  too 
far  towaid  the  Lutheran  side.  Finding  that  he 
could  make  no  impression  on  Caaimir  and  fearful 
of  arrest,  Rurer  fled,  in  Feb.,  1527,  lo  Li^^^tz, 
where  Duke  Frederick  sought  to  secure  him  for  his 
"  Christian  school."  Before  long,  however,  Rurer 
was  recalled  to  Ansbach  by  George,  the  successor  of 
Casimir,  and  was  made  preacher  at  the  coUe^te 
church,  a  position  which  be  rctaineti  until  his  death. 
He  was  one  of  those  appointed  to  draw  up  new 
church  regulations  for  the  niargravat«;  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  conference  at  Schwabach  on 
June  15,  1528;  and  was  a  factor  in  the  three  con- 
ferences on  the  Nuremberg  propoKais  in  February, 
Hay,  and  December,  1531.  Meanwhile  he  had  ac- 
companied the  margrave  t«  the  Diet  of  Augsburg 
in  1530,  where,  though  at  flrst  hopeful  that  an  un- 
derstanding might  be  reached  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  he  opposed  the  com- 
pliance of  Melancbthon;  yet  he  was  one  of  the 
clergymen  who,  dreading  the  responsibility  of  re- 
sistance to  the  emperor,  advised  George  not  to  join 
the  Schmalkald  League.  Rurer  was  likewise  active 
in  the  introduction  of  the  Brandenburg-Nurembetg 
agenda  of  1533,  which  was  a  potent  weapon  in  the 
struggle  against  Roman  Catholics  and  Anabaptists, 
although  he  deprecated  the  use  of  violent  measures 
against  adherents  of  the  ancient  faith.  His  service** 
to  the  Protestant  cause,  including  the  winning  over 
of  the  aged  Margrave  Frederick,  were  rewarded  by 
George  with  the  income  belonging  to  the  dean  of  tha 
cathedral,  L.  Keller.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life 
Rurer  was  a  delegate  to  a  number  of  diets,  but  died 
shortly  after  the  Conference  of  Regensbu:^  in  1541. 
(Kasi.  Schornbauu.) 

BiBUOOBAroT:  F.  J.  BeyscbUit.  3s/lloae  lyiriaram  aputeit- 
lonin,  i.  7S7  sqq..  801  iqq.,  990.  ii.  DH  sqq..  Hall.  1727- 
1731:  C.  F.  Jocobi.  Oeichidile  drr  Slmll  Frucliltameen, 
pp.  00-70.  Nurambwi.  1833:  T.Kol'le.  Airlrftu  AUItamer. 
Eirisncm.  1895;  K.  Suhombauoi,  Dir  SMIung  da  Mark- 
grafen  Kaiimir.  Nurembeii,  1900:  F.  Cohn.  Die  evannti- 
ichen  SalicMwmiuilemKhe,  iiL  3  wq..  Beiiia.  1001. 

RUSHBROOEE,  WILLIAM  GEORGE:  Church  of 
England  layman;  b.  at  Ampthill  (8  m.  s.  of  Bed' 
ford)  Jan.  21,  1849.  He  prepared  for  the  university 
at  the  CSty  of  London  School,  1862-68;  became  a 
scholar  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  1868.  and 
graduated,  taking  degrees  both  in  Cambridge  and 
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London  University;  became  senior  classical  master 
at  the  City  of  London  School,  1872;  fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  1879;  and  headmaster 
of  St.  Olave's  Grammar  School,  1893.  He  has 
issued:  First  Greek  Reader  (London,  1878);  Synr 
opticon.  An  Exposition  of  the  common  MaUer  of 
the  Synoptic  Goepda  (1880);  and  The  Common  Tra- 
diHon  of  the  Synoptic  Gospda  (in  collaboration  with 
E.  A.  Abbott;  1884). 

RUSSELL,  CHARLES  TAZE.  See  IIillbnnial 
Dawn. 

RUSSELL,  CHARLES  WILLIAM:  Roman  Catho- 
lic; b.  at  Killough  (27  m.  s.w.  of  Belfast),  Ireland, 
May  14,  1812;  d.  at  Dublin  Feb.  26,  1880.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Drogheda,  Downpatrick, 
and  at  Maynooth  College,  becoming  a  Dimboyne 
student  at  tiie  latter  in  1832;  he  was  made  professor 
of  humanity  in  1835;  was  selected  for  the  apostolic 


vicariate  of  Ceylon  in  1845,  became  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  history  at  Maynooth  in  1845,  and 
president  in  1857.  His  significance  lies  in  two  di- 
rections; his  influence  on  the  Tractarian  movement 
(Newman  attributes  to  him  the  major  influence  in 
his  own  conversion  to  Roman  Catholicism),  and  his 
scholarship  in  antiquarian  matters.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Conunission 
in  1869;  published  A  Report  on  the  CarU  MSS,  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  (8  vols.,  Oxford,  1871),  in  col- 
laboration with  John  Patrick  Prendergast;  and 
compiled  the  Calendar  of  Irish  State  Papers  during 
the  Reign  of  James  I.  (4  vols.,  1872-77).  He  was 
the  author  of  The  Life  of  Cardinal  MezzofanH  (1858) ; 
and,  with  M.  Kelly,  translated  from  the  German  of 
Christian  Heinrich  Schmid  the  Catholic  Tales  (3 
vols.,  London,  1846),  and  also  Leibnits's  System  qf 
Theology  (1850). 

BauooBAPHT:  DNB,  xliz.  428-429. 


LHiftoiy  of   the   Orthodox   Greek 
Cbufcb. 
Beginnings  (f  1). 

From  the  Mongol  Invaaion  (f  2). 
Fxom  the  Patriarchate  (f  3). 
n.  Statistioa. 
1.  The  Orthodox  Greek  Church. 


RUSSIA. 

2.  The  Evangelical  Church. 

Lutherans  in  Ruaaia  Proper  (f  1). 
Lutherana  in  Finland  and  Poland 

(12). 
Reformed  (f  3). 
in.  Seotaiianiam  in  Ruaaia. 
Origin  (f  1). 


The  Popovshohina  (f  2). 
The  Bespopovshohina  (|  8)« 
The  Khlyaty  (f  4). 
The  Skoptai  (f  6). 
The  Molokani  (f  6). 
The  Stundiata  (f  7). 


L  Early  History  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church: 
The  existence  of  Christianity  in  Russia  as  early  aa 
the  tenth  century  is  shown  by  the  treaty  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  Varyags  of  Kief  made  in  d44, 
the  Christian  Varyags  being  especially  obligated  to 
maintain  the  peace,  being  called  upon  at  its  con- 
clusion to  take  the  oath  in  the  churches  of  St.  Elias, 
**  for/'  says  the  annalist,  "  many  Varyages  were 

Christians."    A  few  years  later  Olga, 

X.  Begin-   the  widow   of  Igor,  embraced  Chris- 

nings.      tianity;    and  the   annals  state   that 

Vladimir  accepted  the  faith  after 
listening  to  the  arguments  of  envoys  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan Bulgars,  the  pope,  the  Jewish  Qazars, 
and  a  Greek  philosopher,  his  baptism  taking  place 
after  the  captiu^  of  Korsun.  The  scanty  account 
of  the  monk  Jacob  (1070)  represents  that  he 
adopted  Christianity  of  his  own  accord  and  through 
the  example  of  his  grandmother  Olga,  and  that 
he  was  bt^lixed  three  years  before  reducing 
Korsun.  The  Christianisation  of  Russia,  which 
was  almost  contemporaneous  with  the  conveiv 
sion  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  was  closely  con- 
nected with  Vladimir's  alliance  with  the  hard- 
pressed  Byzantine  emperors  and  his  marriage 
with  their  sister.  At  Kief  the  idols  were  thrown 
into  the  river,  and  the  people  were  driven  in 
throngs  to  be  baplixed  in  the  Dnieper.  At  Novgo- 
rod baptism  does  not  seem  to  have  been  received 
without  resistance,  and  Murom  and  Ryasan  were 
not  converted  imtil  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century. 
It  was  only  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century 
that  Russia  could  be  considered  Christian.  Vladi- 
mir (d.  1015),  Yaroelaw,  and  Vladimir  Monomach 
(d.  1125)  sought  to  make  provision  for  schools  and 
the  training  ^  clergy;  and  the  bishops  and  metro- 


politans— ^the  latter,  until  the  Mongol  invasion,  aU 
Greeks  with  two  exceptions — brought  with  them  a 
certain  degree  of  culture.  But  the  almost  ceaseless 
wars  were  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  clerical 
life;  and  theology  amounted  to  Httle  more  than 
polemics  against  the  Latins,  with  a  few  ascetic  wri- 
tings, accounts  of  pilgrimages,  aimals,  and  legends. 
The  writings  on  canon  law,  however,  give  glimpses 
of  the  civilization  of  the  time.  Religious  life  and 
cultiu^  centered  at  the  eremitic  monastery  at  Kief, 
f  oimded  by  a  certain  Antonius,  but  influenced  more 
by  its  second  abbot,  Theodosius,  who  introduced 
the  Studite  rule.  The  ideals  of  the  monastery,  which 
was  filled  chiefly  with  members  of  the  higher  classes^ 
were  those  of  Greek  monasticism;  but  ignorance  pre- 
vailed, and  the  cloister  exerted  influence  only  over 
the  more  cultured  grades  of  society.  The  masses 
were  openly  pagan  and  utterly  ignorant. 

The  Mongol  invasion  was  a  blow  to  the  Church 

as  well  as  to  the  kingdom;   the  metropolitan  was 

dther  killed  or  forced  to  flee,  and  the  same  fortunes 

befell  the  most  of  the  bishops.    After 

2.  From  the  establishment  of  Mongol  rule,  how- 
the  Mongol  ever,  the  Russian  Church  shared  in  the 

Invasion,  religious  toleration  of  Genghis  Khan. 
The  worship,  laws,  judgments,  and 
property  of  the  Church  were  undisturbed;  and  the 
cleigy  were  exempt  from  taxation  and  could  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  over  their  people  in  civil  and  crim- 
inal matters.  The  Russians  themselves  preferred  to 
bow  before  the  Mongols  rather  than  to  submit  to 
Rome.  The  metropolitans  were  no  longer  exclu- 
sively Constantinopolitan  Greeks,  but  also  num- 
bered native  Russians.  Meanwhile  the  grand  dukes 
of  Moscow  had  contrived  to  enlist  the  cooperation 
of  the  metropolitans  as  well  as  the  favor  of  the 
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Mongol  khans.  The  metropolitans  unposed  upon 
the  opponents  of  the  grand  duke  bans  and  interdicts 
and  helped  them  to  unite  Russia.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  two  most  distinguished  ones,  Peter  (d. 
1326)  who  designated  Moscow  for  his  burial-place, 
and  Alexei.  When  Vladimir  became  the  second 
metropolitan  late  in  1354,  it  was  to  the  advantage  of 
Moscow.  The  relation  of  the  metropolitans  to  the 
patriarch  was  changed  by  the  fall  of  Constantinople, 
shortly  before  the  expulsion  of  the  Mongols  from 
Russia.  In  1436  the  metropoUtan  Isidore  sent  from 
Constantinople  to  Moscow  was  imprisoned  by  the 
grand  duke  because  he  had  accepted  the  Florentine 
union.  The  next  metropolitan,  Jonas,  was  ap- 
pointed without  confirmation  from  the  patriarch, 
and  Gennadius  of  Constantinople  even  granted 
the  Russian  Church  the  right  to  choose  and  conse- 
crate its  own  metropolitans.  This  practically  meant, 
however,  the  subjugation  of  the  church  to  the 
grand  dukes,  and  no  less  than  eight  metropolitans 
were  removed  by  these  princes  between  the  conse- 
cration of  Jonas  and  the  erection  of  the  Russian 
patriarchate.  During  the  reign  of  Ivan  IV.,  **  the 
Terrible,"  the  wilful  caprice  of  that  prince  domi- 
nated the  church  and  the  metropoUtan  Daniel  was 
compelled  to  validate  his  fourth  marriage.  In 
consequence  of  this  dependence  of  the  metropolitans 
on  the  grand  dukes,  the  church  of  Lithuania  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  Moscow  and  received  a  metro- 
politan of  its  own  at  Kief.  Moscow  now  retained 
the  archdioceses  of  Novgorod,  Kazan,  and  Rostov, 
and  the  dioceses  of  Susdal,  Ryazan,  Tver,  Sarai, 
Kolonma,  Smolensk,  and  Perm.  The  grand  duke 
of  Moscow  regarded  himself  as  the  real  protector  of 
the  orthodox  faith,  and  Moscow  became  a  third 
Rome.  It  was  during  this  period  that  Christianity 
first  took  deep  root  in  Russia.  Monasteries  multi- 
plied, among  them  being  that  of  St.  Sergius  of  Ra- 
donesh  (d.  1391),  where  communal  monastic  life 
was  adopted,  as  it  was  at  the  Cyrillic  monastery  on 
the  White  Sea  and  at  Joseph  Sanin's  cloister  at  Vol- 
okalamsk.  Nil  Sorski  (1433-1508),  on  the  other 
hand,  defended  the  ideal  of  the  sketists  (see  Athob), 
even  combining  with  his  pupil  Vassian  and  the 
grand  duke  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  secure 
the  secularization  of  monastic  property  at  the  Mos- 
cow Synod  of  1503.  The  sole  heresies  reported  at 
this  period  were  the  **  Jewish  sect "  and  the  Strigol- 
niki  at  Novgorod.  The  latter,  about  1375,  repre- 
sented essentially  a  protest  against  simoniacal 
priests,  and  were  soon  suppressed.  The  "  Jewish 
sect "  is  said  to  have  been  founded  at  Novgorod 
about  a  century  later  by  a  Jew  named  Skhariyah 
(Zachariah),  its  tenets  including  denial  of  the  Vir- 
gin, icons,  crosses,  sacraments,  fasting,  and  holy 
days.  Archbishop  Gennadius  of  Novgorod  insti- 
tuted stem  meas\u*es  against  them,  despite  the  in- 
fluence they  had  obtained  over  Ivan  III.;  and  after 
about  1520  nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  sect.  Far 
more  important  than  the  Moscow  S3ai6d  of  1503 
was  the  "  S3rnod  of  a  Hundred  Chapters,"  at  Stog- 
lav  in  1551,  which  sought  to  preserve  genuine  tra- 
dition and  to  improve  moral  conditions.  Its  meas- 
ures were  later  disavowed,  however,  as  sanctioning 
the  shibboleth  of  the  Raskolniki  (q. v.) ;  the  sign  of 
the  cross  with  two  fingers,  and  the  double  Hallelu- 


iah, the  triple  Halleluiah,  and  shaving  the  beard 
being  rejected  as  Latin  heresies.  Gennadius  of  Nov- 
gorod now  sought,  about  1493,  to  unite  the  Slavic 
translations  of  the  Bible,  while  Macarius  prepared 
Russian  lectionaries  for  the  entire  year  (1541, 1552). 
But  despite  the  growth  of  a  literature  in  which 
translations  were  still  more  important  than  orig- 
inal productions,  even  the  Russian  bishops  remained 
ignorant,  and  Protestant  travelers  in  the  land  con- 
sidered Christianity  almost  non-existent. 

In  1589  Job  was  consecrated  independent  patri- 
arch of  Russia,  as  one  of  the  four  of  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church.  The  Patriarch  Hermogen,  aided  by 
hatred  of  and  aversion  to  the  Latin  Church,  pre- 
vented the  Poles  from  becoming  masters  of  Moscow 
during  the  period  of  chaos.  When  Michael  Roman- 
off ascended  the  throne,  his  father  was 

3.  From  made  patriarch  and  virtual  regent 
the  Patri-  (1619),  and  similar  power  was  enjoyed 

archate.  for  a  time  by  his  third  successor,  Nikon 
(q.v.).  The  latter,  in  1667,  carried 
through  a  reform  of  the  liturgy,  thus  leading  to  the 
great  schism  of  the  Raskolniki.  In  1654  the  metro- 
politanate  of  Kief  was  reunited,  after  long  prelimi- 
nary negotiations,  With  Moscow.  At  Kief,  moreover, 
contact  with  the  West  and  polemics  \^ith  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  had  resulted  in  the  growth  of  a  type 
of  scholastic  learning,  and  in  1631  Petrus  Mo^las 
(q.v.)  had  founded  a  college  in  the  city.  From 
this  school  proceeded  many  distinguished  men — Sil- 
vester Medviedeff,  who  began  the  controversy  over 
the  instant  of  the  transformation  of  the  bread  in  the 
Eucharist,  in  which  for  the  first  time  the  methods 
of  Western  theology  were  employed;  Dimitri,  met- 
ropolitan of  Rostov  (1651-1709);  Stephan  Yavor- 
ski  (d.  1722),  patriarch  and  the  assistant  of  Peter 
the  Great,  who  founded  the  holy  83aiod  to  take  the 
place  of  the  patriarch;  and  Theophanes  Proko- 
povich  (d.  1736),  archbishop  of  Novgorod,  ecclesias- 
tical adviser  of  Peter,  and  for  a  century  the  authority 
in  dogmatics  and  pulpit  oratory.  In  1764  the  monas- 
teries were  secularized  under  Peter  III.  and  Catha- 
rine II.  The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 
I.,  like  the  rule  of  Catharine,  favored  the  Enlighten- 
ment, but  gradually  the  czar  turned  toward  mys- 
ticism. In  1812  a  Bible  society  was  established, 
but  in  1824  the  orthodox  archimandrite  Photius  of 
Novgorod  changed  the  course  of  events.  The  Bible 
society  and  the  Protestant  mission  in  Transcaucasia 
were  suppressed  under  Nicholas  I.,  and  in  1835  with 
Protassoff  began  the  series  of  conservative  chief  pro- 
c\u*ators  of  the  Holy  Synod,  later  ably  represented 
by  Pobiedonostsev  (q.v.),  a  firm  opponent  of  Prot- 
estantism. The  dogmatic  theology  of  Russia  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century  was  likewise  predomi- 
nantly anti-Protestant,  imtil  Yanisheff  brought  on 
a  more  favorable  reaction.  At  the  present  time 
notable  services  are  rendered,  especially  in  the  de- 
partment of  church  history.  The  theological  semi- 
naries in  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kief,  and  Kazan 
have  their  own  journals;  the  first  three  have 
published  translations  of  the  Church  Fathers  and 
the  last  a  translation  of  the  ecumenical  coimcils. 

n.  Statistics:  According  to  the  census  of  1897,  pub- 
lished inl905,  the  population  of  European  and  Asiatic 
Russia,  numbering  125,640,021  (not  including  Flu- 
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land ;  see  below) ,  was  distributed  as  follows :  Orthodox 
Greek  including  the  United  Greek  Church,  87,123,- 
604;  dissidents,  including  the  Old  Believers,  2,204,- 
596;  Roman  Catholics,  who  form  74  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  Russian  Poland,  11,506,809; 
Lutherans,  mostly  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  3,572,653; 
Armenian  Gregorians,  1,179,241;  Armenian  Catho- 
lics, 38,840;  Reformed,  85,400;  Mennonites,  66,- 
564;  Baptists,  38,139;  Church  of  England,  4,183; 
other  Christians,  3,952;  Mohammedans,  13,906,972; 
Jews,  5,215,805;  Buddhists,  433,863;  Karaites, 
12,894;  and  other  non-Christians,  285,321. 

1.  The  Orthodox  Greek  Ohnroh:  According  to 
the  representation  of  the  proc\u*ator  of  the  holy 
synod  the  gain  was  from  79,115,820  in  1898  to 
86,259,732  in  1902.  In  1902  there  were  49,703 
churches,  including  723  cathedrals,  46,827  priests, 
and  58,529  cantors.  A  parish  is  normally  inherited 
by  the  son-in-law  of  the  previous  incumbent.    In 

1898  the  official  income  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
was  about  60,000,000  rubles  (ruble,  51  cents), 
40,000,000  from  the  State  and  10,000,000  direct 
gifts,  while  the  budget  of  the  holy  synod  in  1900 
was  24,000,000  rubles,  and  the  imperial  budget  for 
1906  was  29,126,000  rubles  for  the  Orthodox  Church, 
and  1,752,000  for  others.  The  czar  is  the  head  of 
the  Russian  Church  and  the  directing  power  is  the 
holy  83mod,  which,  by  the  ukase  of  1763,  must  in- 
clude six  clerical  members,  among  them  the  three 
metropolitans  and  the  exarch  of  Georgia;  and  now 
includes  seven  bishops  and  a  proto-presbyter,  the 
confessor  of  the  czar.  The  presiding  officer  is  the 
metropolitan  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  rank  of  a 
clericid  member  is  held  by  the  chief  procurator,  who 
is  a  minister  of  state.  There  are  three  metropoli- 
tans (St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  KieO  and  four- 
teen archbishops,  though  these  have  no  actual  su- 
periority in  rank.  The  exarch  of  Grusia,  or  Georgia, 
alone  has  jurisdiction  over  his  bishops.  Each  bishop 
is  aided  by  a  consistory,  whose  members  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  synod  at  his  nomination;  and  the 
supervision  of  religious  instruction  and  censorship 
are  especially  under  his  control.  The  eparchies,  or 
dioceses,  generally  correspond  to  the  provinces,  and 
there  are  sixty-six,  nearly  fifty  in  European  Russia. 
The  bishops  frequently  rise  through  a  series  of  dio- 
ceses. The  monasteries  number  862,  of  which  only 
the  most  famous  have  many  inmates;  among  these 
are  the  cave-monastery,  and  the  monastery  of  St. 
Sergius,  of  Alexander  Nevski  at  St.  Petersburg  (the 
three  lauras  besides  the  one  at  Potchaiev  in  Vol- 
hynia),  and  of  Solovetski  on  the  White  Sea.  In 
1902  the  monks  numbered  8,455  with  8,090  aspir- 
ants, and  the  nims  10,082  with  31,533  aspirants. 
The  higher  clergy  are  drawn  from  the  monks,  but 
they  are  such  only  as  a  transient  stage  in  their  pro- 
motion. The  real  monks  guard  relics  and  icons, 
collect  alms,  and  by  singing  increase  the  dignity  of 
the  service.  Of  the  half-million  white  or  secular 
cleiTgy,  barely  35,000  were  priests  ("  popes  ")  in  1887, 
the  remainder  being  deacons  or  psalmodists,  sacris- 
tans, sextons,  and  bell-ringers.  The  theological  semi- 
naries and  academies  are  more  for  the  education  of 
the  sons  of  priests  than  of  the  future  clergy.    In 

1899  there  were  58  seminaries  with  19,642  students; 
4  academies  with  930  students;  and  185  secondary 


schools.  The  clergy  have  no  fixed  income,  except 
in  the  western  provinces,  where  they  must  protect 
the  Orthodox  Church  against  Roman  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism.  They  are  accordingly  obliged 
to  use  their  sacred  calling  as  a  means  of  gain,  and 
possess  scant  educational  influence.  They  enjoy 
little  respect  except  when  conducting  services, 
which  they  make  full  of  pomp.  To  many  Rus- 
sians worship  is  chiefly  reverence  of  the  icons  by 
crossing  themselves,  lighting  candles,  prostrations, 
and  genuflexions.  Sermons  are  rare.  The  chief 
saint,  next  to  the  Vii^gin,  is  St.  Nicholas.  The  rigor- 
ous fasting,  for  which  the  Russians  were  long  fa- 
mous, seems  to  have  been  mitigated  in  recent  years. 
In  1905  freedom  of  worship  was  granted  to  the  Old 
Believers,  but  reclamation  from  schism,  as  well  as 
the  conversion  of  the  non-faithful,  has  always 
formed  a  prominent  activity  of  the  Russian  Church 
with  the  aid  of  the  State.  Between  1840  and  1890 
there  were  1,172,758  conversions,  including  580,000 
Greek  Uniates,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Protestants. 
The  average  annual  converts  from  Judaism  num- 
ber 936,  from  Mohammedanism  1,315,  and  from 
paganism  3,104.  In  Japan  Russian  missionary 
efforts  are  phenomenally  successful. 

2.  The  Bvan^elioal  Ohurch:  The  Protestants  in 
Russia,  including  Poland  but  excluding  Finland, 
numbered  (1897)  3,762,756;  of  whom  there  were 
1,790,489  Germans,  1,435,937  Letts,  1,002,738 
Esthonians,  and  351,169  Finns  (in  Russia).  Of 
these  3,322,242  were  Lutherans:  799,- 
1.  Luther.  745  ^  ^^  consistorial  district  of  St. 
B^idLa  Petersburg;  454,912  in  Moscow;  659,- 
Proper.  ^^  ^  (^urland;  and  1,156,083  in 
Livonia.  The  confession  of  the  Luth- 
eran Church  in  Russia  is  that  of  the  Book  of 
Concord,  and  of  all  the  Russian  Protestants  the 
Lutherans  of  the  Baltic  provinces  are  the  most  prom- 
inent. Livonia  sympathized  with  Lutheranism 
from  the  first,  but  it  was  unable  to  withstand  the 
armies  of  Ivan  IV.  When,  in  1561,  it  submitted  to 
Poland,  protection  was  promised  to  Lutheranism. 
At  the  same  time  an  Evangelical  Church  was  or- 
ganized in  Courland.  Attempts  at  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic propaganda  in  Livonia  were  frustrated  by  the 
invasion  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  which  assured  the 
continuance  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  Even 
when  the  country  came  imder  Russian  control,  the 
Augsburg  Confession  remained  supreme,  though 
freedom  of  worship  was  guaranteed  for  the  Greek 
Church.  In  the  reorganization  of  the  church  after 
the  war  between  Russia  and  Sweden  the  pietism  of 
Halle  found  welcome  in  Livonia,  as  did  the  doctrines 
of  Hermhut  (1729-43,  1764).  On  the  other  hand, 
rationalism  was  disseminated  from  Riga  through- 
out Livonia,  at  first  finding  a  foothold  even  in  the 
new  center  of  spiritual  life  created  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  University  of  Dorpat  in  1802.  In  1849 
the  schools  were  placed  imder  the  control  of  the 
nobility  and  clei^gy,  and  were  raised  by  the  aid  of 
the  Chureh  to  a  standard  approximating  that  of 
the  Germans.  In  1832  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the 
Baltic  provinces  was  united  with  the  remainder  of 
the  denomination  in  the  interior  of  the  empire  by 
means  of  a  general  consistory,  meeting  at  St.  Petera- 
bnig.  This  consistory  is  composed  of  a  lay  president 
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and  clerical  vice-president  (appointed  by  the  csar), 
and  of  two  clerical  and  two  lay  delegates  serving  for 
three  years  each.  Administratively  it  is  under  the 
control  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  judicially  it 
is  subject  in  general  to  the  senate.  Until  1890  the 
consistories  of  Riga,  Reval,  and  Oesel,  each  with  a 
superintendent  at  the  head,  were  retained  side  by 
side  with  those  of  Courland,  Livonia,  and  Esthonia; 
but  in  the  latter  year  they  were  merged  in  their 
provincial  consistories.  In  1794  the  order  for  the 
training  of  children  of  mixed  marriages  was  made 
applicable  to  Esthonia,  and  in  1857  all  penal  juris- 
diction in  provinces  claimed  by  the  State  Church 
was  extended  to  the  Baltic  provinces.  This  was  of 
the  utmost  importance,  in  that,  1845-48,  a  tenth  of 
the  population  of  Livonia  had  been  led  to  enter  the 
Russian  Church,  and  then  a  considerable  number 
returned  to  their  former  faith.  By  an  oral  decla- 
ration of  Alexander  II.  the  penalty  was  removed 
from  receiving  of  such  reconverts,  and  about  30,000 
returned  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  When,  how- 
ever, Pobiedonostzeff  assumed  control,  the  Russian 
Church  claimed  these  members,  and  the  resisting 
Lutheran  clergy  of  Livonia  were  prosecuted  and 
disciplined.  It  was  not  imtil  the  accession  of 
Nicholas  II.  that  affairs  were  at  all  ameliorated,  and 
the  first  real  assistance  was  afforded  by  the  procla- 
mation of  religious  toleration  at  Easter  in  1905. 
The  consistorial  district  of  Courland  had  (1904)  129 
parishes  with  117  clei^gy,  and  an  outlying  dias- 
pora of  19  churches,  42  chapels,  and  23  clei^gy  in 
the  provostship  of  Vilna,  and  the  governments 
of  Kovno,  Grodno,  Vilna,  Minsk,  Mohileff,  and 
Vitebsk.  The  district  of  Livonia  has  154  parishes 
and  180  clergy;  and  that  of  Esthonia,  57  parishes 
and  69  clergy.  In  Livonia  the  Unity  of  the  Breth- 
ren and  Baptists  are  decreasing,  but  the  latter 
gained  a  solid  footing  in  Courland  in  1857.  In  1882 
they  numbered  in  these  provinces,  5,884,  with  10 
churches  and  as  many  missionaries.  The  Lutherans 
in  the  interior  of  the  Russian  Empire  are  divided 
into  two  widely  extended  consistorial  districts. 
Hie  consistory  of  St.  Petersbui^g  stretches  over 
eighteen  governments  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and 
the  White  Sea  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Axov. 
Hie  consistory  of  St.  Petersburg  reported  in  1910 
641,000  Lutherans,  of  whom  390,000  were  Germans, 
133,000  Finns,  84,000  Esthonians,  26,800  Letts, 
6,200  Swedes,  and  1,000  belonged  to  other  national- 
ities. The  city  of  St.  Petersburg  lies  at  the  heart  of 
a  district  with  22  German  colonies  and  many  congre- 
gations in  cities,  besides  19  Finnish  churches;  and 
itself  has  13  Lutheran  congregations,  with  (1904) 
about  105,000  members.  The  number  shows  a 
marked  diminution,  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
law  that  the  children  of  mixed  marriages  must  be 
brought  up  in  the  Orthodox  Greek  faith.  In  Kief 
the  Lutheran  commimity,  founded  in  1767,  num- 
bers about  5,500.  The  Lutheran  colonies  in  the 
government  of  Kief  are  now  mostly  combined  into 
the  independent  parish  of  Radomysl,  with  between 
8,000  and  9,000  members  in  some  40  places.  In  the 
government  of  Volhynia,  where  the  first  colonies 
were  formed  in  1816,  there  were  some  75,000  Evan- 
gelicals by  1885,  scattered  abroad  among  the  dis- 
sident Methodist  or  Baptist  propaganda.    In  the 


governments  of  Bessarabia,  Cherson,  Taurien,  Yeka- 
terinoslaf,  and  the  southwest  district  of  the  Don 
Cossacks,  many  Lutherans  are  scattered  in  thirty- 
four  parishes.  The  community  of  Odessa,  founded 
in  1804,  had  in  1905  about  7,000  members.  Swa- 
bian  colonies  in  this  part  of  Russia  are  noteworthy 
for  their  spiritual  zeal,  and  show  tendencies  that 
expose  them  to  Baptist  proselyting.  A  separate 
community  was  founded  by  immigrants  from 
Wttrttemberg  at  Hoffnungsthal  in  1817,  and  in  1881 
numbered  2,009.  Far  larger  than  the  St.  Peters- 
burg consistory  is  that  of  Moscow,  under  a  general 
superintendent,  which  embraces  all  eastern  Russia 
in  Europe,  as  well  as  the  Caucasus,  Transcaspia, 
and  Siberia.  In  1910  the  consistory  contained  459,- 
000  Lutherans,  of  whom  411,000  were  Germans, 
22,000  Letts,  3,000  Finns,  600  Swedes,  1,000  Ar- 
menians, and  400  others.  In  the  diaspora  cover- 
ing the  eighteen  governments  from  Tver  to  Astrak- 
han, outside  of  Saratof  and  Samara,  there  is  only 
the  colonial  community  of  Kharkof  of  3,500  mem- 
bers; the  isolated  Lutherans  almost  inevitably  give 
up  their  denomination,  and  even  in  the  oldest  Lu- 
theran communities  of  the  Empire  no  family  re- 
mains Evangelical  for  more  than  a  century  in  con- 
sequence of  the  law  governing  mixed  marriages.  A 
compact  Lutheran  population  is  foimd  in  the  col- 
onies of  the  governments  of  Saratof  and  Samara, 
which  also  includes  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren  com- 
munity of  Sarepta,  founded  in  1764.  Over  25,000 
colonists,  mostly  from  central  Crermany,  accepted 
the  invitation  of  Catharine  II.  in  1763,  and  reached 
the  Volga  in  1767.  Their  privileges  were  annulled 
in  1872,  and  their  schools  were  placed  under  state 
control.  They  now  number  406,170,  despite  exten- 
sive emigration;  and  are  divided  into  32  parishes. 
Their  interest  in  religion,  however,  is  keen,  and  they 
possess  five  hospitals,  four  orphan  asylums,  and  a 
deaf  and  dumb  asylum.  Three  parishes  are  Re- 
formed. A  number  of  colonists  migrated  from  the 
Volga  to  Stavropol  and  Piatigorsk  north  of  the 
Caucasus,  where  at  Karas  a  Scotch  mission  has  been 
active  since  about  1820.  Chiliastic  hopes  and  op- 
position to  rationalism  led  many  to  emigrate  from 
Wttrttemberg  to  Geoigja  in  1817,  where  they  were 
served  for  a  time  by  missionaries  from  Basel.  They 
have  recently  been  included  in  the  consistory  of 
Moscow,  and  have  ten  congregations  with  twelve 
pastors.  The  congregation  at  Tiflis  includes  about 
3,000  members.  Transcaspia  forms  a  single  parish, 
with  but  one  pastor.  In  Siberia,  from  the  Ural  to 
the  Pacific,  there  were,  in  1880,  about  6,650  Lu- 
therans, about  5,000  being  in  the  colonies  of  exiles 
at  Omsk  and  Yeniseisk,  about  1,400  in  the  cities, 
and  the  remainder  in  penal  institutions.  They  now 
possess  eight  parishes  with  eight  pastors. 

The  grand  duchy  of  Fin/and  had,  in  1900,  a  pop- 
ulation of  2,673,200,  of  whom  48,812  were  Ortho- 
dox, 560  Roman  Catholics,  2,620,891 
2.  Lnthep-  Lutherans,  2,630   Baptists,   and    317 
•^^  ™- Methodists.      The  Lutheran  clericals 

Poland.     ^^^^°^^^  7^  ^  ^^^  parishes;  and  are 

controlled    administratively    by   four 

bishops  (the  bishop  of  Abo  being  also  archbishop  of 

Finland)  and  by  the  cathedral  chapter,   while  the 

legislative  body  is  the  general  synod,  two-fifths  of  the 
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members  being  clerical.  The  supreme  control  of  the 
Church,  however,  devolves  on  the  department  for 
spiritual  affairs  in  the  Finnish  senate.  The  laws 
proposed  by  the  synod  must,  on  the  one  hand,  be 
approved  by  the  diet  and  confirmed  by  the  em- 
peror; and,  on  the  other  hand,  laws  may  be  pro- 
posed by  the  priest  diets,  which,  when  affecting  the 
liturgy,  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  congregations. 
The  pastors  nominate  the  provosts,  canons,  and 
three  candidates  for  the  bishopric,  of  whom  the 
emperor  selects  one.  The  congregations  are  free  to 
choose  their  pastors  and  officers.  Since  1868  only 
religious  instruction  has  been  left  officially  to  the 
Church;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  majority  of 
the  presidents  of  the  school  boards  are  Lutheran 
clergymen,  and  all  the  principal  teachers  of  the  sec- 
ondary schools  must  be  Lutherans.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Helsingfors  there  are  four  professors  of 
theology,  and  the  entire  school  system  of  the  grand 
duchy  is  well  organized.  For  the  Finnish  Bible  So- 
ciety, see  Bible  Societies,  II.,  §  5.  Since  1859 
Finland  has  had  its  own  missionary  society  which 
works,  in  collaboration  with  the  Rhenish  mission,  in 
the  Ovambo  district.  West  Africa,  having  five  star 
lions  and  thirteen  missionaries.  Finnish  missionary 
activity  hkewise  endeavors  to  reclaim  the  Lapps  of 
the  far  north,  who  have  almost  fallen  back  into 
paganism  because  of  the  constant  lack  of  preachers 
(see  Lapps).  In  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Finnish 
Church  two  opposing  tendencies  may  be  distin- 
guished: one  pietistic,  laying  all  its  stress  on  re- 
pentance and  sanctification,  and  the  other  empha- 
sizing forgiveness  of  sins  by  grace  and  joy  in  the 
perfected  atonement.  Also  a  Biblical  stands  in 
contrast  with  an  ecclesiastical  tendency.  See  Fin- 
land, Christianization  of.  The  ten  govemmenta 
of  the  former  kingdom  of  Poland  had,  in  1871,  a 
population  of  6,026,421,  of  whom  4,596,956  were 
Roman  Catholics,  and  327,845  were  Protestants. 
The  Lutheran  parishes  number  sixty-five.  At  the 
time  of  dismemberment  only  two  Lutheran  par- 
ishes remained,  those  of  Warsaw  and  Vengrov.  The 
others  have  sprung  from  German  immigration  since. 
The  control  of  the  Polish  Lutherans  is  vested  in  the 
Evangelical  Augsburg  Consistory  at  Warsaw,  which 
has  been  subject  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior 
from  1867.  The  lay  president  is  appointed  by  the 
emperor,  and  the  clerical  president,  who  is  at  the 
same  time  general  superintendent,  by  the  minister. 
Five  superintendents  (at  Warsaw,  KaUsh,  Augus- 
tovo,  Pctrikau,  and  Plock)  are  under  the  control  of 
the  general  superintendent.  The  pastors  are  chosen 
by  the  congregations  and  confirmed  by  the  consis- 
tory. They  are  members  of  the  church  boards 
which,  in  every  congregation,  not  only  administer 
the  secular  side  of  the  church,  but  also  supervise 
the  pastors  and  other  officials  and  provide  for  the 
poor.  The  schools  are  now  withdrawn  from  Evan- 
gelical control.  German  Lutherans  have  migrated 
in  large  numbers  from  the  Polish  to  the  Russian 
provinces  of  the  empire  in  recent  decades,  and  it  is 
only  of  late  years  that  the  Polish  Evangelicals  have 
thrown  off  the  influence  of  rationalism. 

The  Reformed  Church  in  Russia  enjoys  greater 
freedom  than  the  Lutheran  in  the  control  of  its 
property  and  the  conduct  of  its  services.    On  the 


other  hand,  it  lacks  the  bond  of  a  common  creed 
and  is  less  consoUdated.  It  consists  of  two  large 
g  ^  bodies,  the  synod  of  Lithuania  and 
formed.  ^®  consistory  of  Warsaw.  The  other 
nine  communities  are  controlled  by  the 
independent  **  Reformed  sessions  "  coordinated  with 
the  Lutheran  consistories  at  St.  Petersburg,  Mos- 
cow, Riga,  and  Mitau,  and  composed  of  the  secular 
members  of  the  Lutheran  consistories,  the  Re- 
formed pastors,  and  one  or  two  elders.  Their  powers 
are  limited  to  marriage,  the  examination  and  ordi- 
nation of  pastors,  discipline  of  their  cleigy,  and  the 
presentation  of  candidates  for  approval  to  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  under  whose  jurisdiction 
they  stand.  In  the  consistorial  session  of  St.  Peters- 
burg there  are  the  French  and  German  congre- 
gations in  the  capital,  and  churches  at  Odessa, 
Chabag,  Neudorf,  and  Rohrbach.  The  German 
Reformed  at  St.  Petersburg  number  about  3,000,  and 
are  active  not  only  in  religion,  but  also  in  philan- 
thropy and  education.  At  Riga  there  were,  in  1881, 
1,843  Reformed ;  1 18  in  the  smaller  cities  of  Livonia; 
and  88  in  Re'^.  The  Reformed  conununity  at 
Moscow  numbered  about  2,000  in  1882,  and  at 
Mitau  about  400.  The  Reformed  Church  in  Lithu- 
ania is  controlled  by  the  Lithuanian  synod,  to 
which  each  member  of  the  congregation  belongs. 
The  decisive  vote,  however,  rests  in  the  synedrium^ 
a  committee  composed  of  the  curatares  natif  the  su- 
perintendent, and  elected  lay  "  ciirators."  The 
executive  body,  under  the  supervision  of  the  minis- 
ter of  the  interior,  is  the  Reformed  collegium  at 
Vilna,  composed  of  four  clerical  and  four  lay  mem- 
bers. The  synod  comprises  three  districts:  the 
Samogitian  with  four  Lithuanian  communities  and 
10,600  members  (1881),  and  two  Polish  congregar 
tions  with  about  300  Poles  and  Germans  in  the 
government  of  Kovno;  the  district  of  Vilna  with 
four  congregations  in  the  government  of  Vilna; 
and  the  district  of  White  Russia  with  five  congre- 
gations in  the  governments  of  Grodno  and  Minsk. 
The  schools  formerly  controlled  by  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  Samogitian  district  were  closed  by 
the  State  in  1869,  and  replaced  by  state  schools. 
The  Reformed  Church  of  the  former  kingdom  of 
Poland  is  governed  by  a  synod  and  a  consistory. 
The  former,  in  which  only  delegates  of  the  in- 
dividual churches  are  now  allowed  to  vote,  rules  on 
general  matters  concerning  the  chiut;h;  while  the 
consistory,  chosen  from  the  synod,  proposes  new 
measures,  carries  out  the  resolutions  of  the  synod, 
and  decides  questions  concerning  marriage.  The 
individual  congregations  are  represented  by  presby- 
teries, to  which  the  pastor  belongs.  This  consis- 
torial district  embraces  six  pastoral  congregations, 
of  which  that  of  Warsaw  is  the  largest  with  (1887) 
2,700  members;  three  branch  congregations  with 
7,659  pastoral  members  and  3,957  communicants; 
the  Reformed  in  Lodz;  and  a  number  of  scattered 
representatives  of  the  denomination.  The  denomi- 
nation controls  several  schools,  but  is  compelled  to 
support  the  elementary  crown  schools.  The  small 
embassy  churches  are  entirely  independent,  these 
being  the  Dutch  in  St.  Petersburg;  six  Church  of 
England,  in  St.  Petersburg,  Kronstadt,  Odessa, 
Moscow,  and  Riga;  and  an  Anglo-American  Cohi- 
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gregational  church  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  Arch- 
angel the  Lutherans  and  Reformed  united  in  1818. 
The  Unity  of  the  Brethren  congregation  at  St. 
Petersburg  numbers  about  45.  The  Mennonites, 
who  settled  in  the  governments  of  Tauris,  Yeka- 
terinoslaf,  and  Samara  after  1784  and  1804,  nunv 
bered  34,217  in  1860,  while  in  1903  there  were  in 
Samara  1,218  Mennonites  in  10  congregations. 
Since  1880  the  Baptists  have  been  officially  recog- 
nized. 

III.  Sectarianism  in  Russia:  The  stress  laid  by 
the  Eastern  Church  on  the  forms  of  worship  as 
a  means  of  grace,  with  consequent  insistence  on  the 
abrogation  of  all  innovations  and  opposition  to  any 
alleged  emendation,  however  slight,  became  the 
cause  of  Russian  sectarianism  when,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  attempt  was  made  to  revise  the 

liturgy.    In  the  course  of  time  devia- 
I.  Origin,   tions  in  ritual  had  naturally  developed, 

but  in  1551  the  "  Sjrnod  of  the  Hun- 
dred Chapters  "  had  definitely  sanctioned  the  lit- 
urgy then  observed.  When  the  task  of  printing  the 
ritual  began,  the  uncertainties  of  the  text  became 
painfully  evident,  and  while  stem  measures  were 
adopted  to  prevent  emendations,  the  double  halle- 
luiah was  substituted  for  the  triple  (1610)  and  the 
sign  of  the  cross  with  two  fingers  was  adopted  (1641) 
— ^the  principal  matters  of  the  subsequent  contro- 
versy. When  Nikon  (q.v.)  became  patriarch,  he 
energetically  undertook  the  emendation  of  the  rit- 
uals and  had  them  sanctioned  by  the  synods  of 
1654-56.  The  form  of  the  Greek  and  old  Slavonic 
books  was  made  the  norm,  and  the  approbation  of 
the  patriarchs  of  Antioch,  Servia,  and  Constanti- 
nople was  secured.  Reforms  of  so  sweeping  a  cha> 
acter  naturally  evoked  opposition,  but  the  vigor- 
ous policy  of  Nikon  prevailed,  and  the  synod  of 
1656  pronounced  the  anathema  over  the  adherents 
of  the  old  uses.  His  enemies  gradually  gained 
strength,  however,  but  even  while  the  synod  of 
1666-67  condemned  Nikon,  it  confirmed  his  reform, 
and  thus  became  the  starting-point  of  the  great 
schism  which  still  exists  in  the  Russian  Church. 
In  the  north  it  was  the  monastery  of  Solovetskii  on 
the  White  Sea  that  formed  the  center  of  the  oppo- 
sition. It  was  treacherously  surrendered  in  1676, 
after  a  seven  years'  siege,  and  400  of  its  inmates 
were  put  to  death.  Yet  this,  and  other  stem  meas-  * 
ures,  failed  to  crush  the  "  ancient  faith."  The  new 
ritual  was  regarded  by  its  opponents  as  the  doc- 
trine of  Antichrist.  Ilie  making  of  the  sign  of  the 
cross  with  three  fingers  instead  of  two,  the  pronun- 
ciation Ilsus  instead  of  Isus  ("  Jesus  *'),  the  three- 
fold halleluiah  instead  of  the  twofold  during  mass, 
the  four-armed  cross  instead  of  the  eight-armed, 
celebration  with  seven  **  prosphers  "  inst^ui  of  with 
five,  procession  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  ap- 
parent course  of  the  sun,  the  omission  of  **  very '' 
(instead  of  *'  Lord  ")  as  applied  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  the  prayer  "  Jesus  (Christ, 
our  God  "  instead  of  "  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God  " 
were  all  considered  essential  heresies  of  Antichrist. 
Later  still  numerous  other  heresies  were  alleged 
against  the  State  Church,  especially  all  innovations 
of  Peter  the  Great  and  the  entire  infiltration  of 
occidentalism. 


Within  the  schism  itself  the  dying-out  of  priests 

ordained   before   the   separation   from   the   State 

Church  led  to  a  distinction  between  the  *'  Priestly  " 

{Popov8hckina)  and  "  Priestless  "  (Bezpopovshchina), 

since  the  lack  of  any  bishop  rendered 

2.  The      it  necessary  either  to  have  all  sacra- 

Popovah-  ments  administered  by  priests  who 
china.  had  renounced  the  State  Church,  or 
entirely  to  surrender  the  sacraments 
excepting  baptism,  which,  in  case  of  necessity, 
might  be  performed  by  a  layman.  The  Popovsh- 
chinUf  as  the  less  radical  sectaries,  were  the  more 
successful  in  founding  a  new  church.  Their  chief 
center  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  was 
on  the  island  of  Vietka  in  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Dnieper,  in  the  government  of  Moghilef ,  where 
more  ihan  30,000  gathered.  Two  attacks,  in  1735 
and  1764,  destroyed  their  possessions,  and  many 
of  them  were  exiled,  chiefly  to  Siberia.  While 
Nijni-Novgorod  was  a  favorite  residence  of  the 
Skiii,  a  sub-sect  of  the  Popovshchina,  the  center  of 
the  latter  became  Starodub  in  the  govenunent  of 
Chemigof.  Since  1771,  except  for  an  interruption 
of  a  few  years,  the  Rogoshski  cemetery  at  Moscow- 
has  been  the  center  of  the  Popovshdiina,  as  the 
Preobradshenski  cemetery  has  been  for  the  Bez- 
popavshchtna.  The  question  of  reanointing  priests 
who  had  become  converts  from  the  State  Church 
led,  in  1779,  to  a  loss  of  the  prestige  of  the  Popovsh- 
china, who  were  forbidden  in  1832  to  receive  priests 
from  the  Russian  Church.  A  few  years  later,  how- 
ever, they  received  priests  ordained  by  a  deposed 
Bosnian  patriarch,  liiough  they  were  long  obliged 
to  officiate  in  secret.  A  variety  of  liturgical  and 
other  questions  have  caused  more  or  less  serious 
divisions  among  the  Popovshchina;  while  the  per- 
mission of  the  Synod  (1800)  for  priests  to  officiate 
according  to  the  ancient  rite  resulted  in  the  recon- 
ciliation of  many  Popovshchina  with  the  Church — 
the  Yedinovyeretzi,  or  "  Coreligionists."  The  mon- 
asteries of  the  Yedinovyeretzi  are  recognized  by  the 
State,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  an  in- 
dependent hierarchy.  The  nmnber  of  this  sect 
scarcely  exceeds  a  million;  in  1886  it  possessed  244 
churches. 

The  Bexpopavshchina,  who  number  between  two 
and  three  million,  are  much  more  radical  than  the 
Popovshchina,  and  are  split  into  a  greater  number 
of  minor  sects.  Their  chief  home  is  between  Lakes 
Ladoga  and  Onega  and  the  White  Sea,  so  that  they 
are    termed    Pomoryane,    or    "  Sea- 

3.  The      Dwellers."    Since  all  priests  ordained 
Bezpopovah-  before  the  time   of  Nikon  had  died, 

china.  these  sectaries  declared  that  the  time 
of  Antichrist  had  come,  in  which  all 
sacraments  except  baptism  were  abrogated.  In- 
stead of  ordained  priests  they  had  only  elders  and 
readers,  who  expounded  the  Scriptures,  heard  con- 
fessions, and  baptized,  the  mode  of  baptizing  being 
the  cause  of  many  divisions.  They  observe  the 
fasts  of  the  Russian  Church,  venerate  icons  and 
relics,  and  avoid  tobacco,  sugar,  and  certain  sorts 
of  food.  Their  formal  organization  was  begun  in 
1691,  and  their  monastery  on  the  River  Vyga  long 
formed  their  center.  After  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great  they  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  toleration; 
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but  when,  in  1738,  some  of  them  were  willing,  for 
political  reasons,  to  include  intercession  for  the 
czar  and  his  family  in  their  prayers,  the  majority 
proved  recalcitrant,  and  the  two  sub-sects  (both 
named  from  their  founders)  of  **  Philipists  "  and 
"  Feodosians  "  were  consequently  formed,  refusing 
to  have  any  fellowship  with  their  former  comrades. 
The  most  difficult  problem  for  the  Bezpopovshchina 
was  that  of  marriage.  Their  quasi-monastic  ideals 
proving  impracticable,  some  renounced  religious 
marriage,  others  rejected  its  indissolubility,  and 
others  still  would  not  tolerate  marriage  at  all,  so 
that  their  level  of  morality  proved  inferior  to  that 
of  the  orthodox.  The  abolition  of  marriage  could 
not  be  carried  out;  the  novoshennye  {**  newly 
wedded  ")  were  married  by  priests  of  the  State 
Church  and  then  did  penance.  From  the  Filipovtzi, 
toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  arose  the 
"Pilgrims"  (Stranniki)  or  "Fugitives"  {By^ 
guny),  who,  in  supposed  conformity  with  Matt.  x. 
37-38,  forsook  their  homes  and  families,  rejected 
legal  marriage  and  the  certificate  of  naturalization 
with  the  seal  of  "  Antichrist,"  and  ate  no  food  from 
the  vessels  of  strangers.  A  sub-sect  of  the  "  Pil- 
grims "  intentionally  postponed  their  vow  of  wan- 
dering until  toward  the  end  of  their  lives,  but  occu- 
pied a  less  honored  position.  From  the  loss  of  a 
hierarchy  others  of  the  "  priestless  "  Russian  sec- 
taries inferred  that  the  sacraments  and  public 
worship  were  altogether  abrogated,  as  by  several 
divisions  of  the  Netovtzi  ("  Deniers  ").  The  "  Non- 
Prayers  "  respected  only  the  prayer  of  the  heart, 
and  even  regarded  all  prayer  as  an  affront  to  the 
divine  omniscience,  and  explained  all  Christian 
doctrine  as  allegorical;  the  Molchalniki  ("  Silent  ") 
refused  to  speak,  even  under  torture;  others  used 
raisins  instead  of  wine  in  the  Eucharist;  and  the 
tenets  of  others  are  still  unknown. 

Besides  these  sects  there  are  a  number  of  others 
which  did  not  originate  from  the  schism  of  1667, 
which  is  called  the  r(ukol  ("  schism  ")  par  excel- 
leruXf  whence  its  adherents  are  known  as  Raskolniks 
("  Schismatics  ").  Among  them  mention  should 
first  be  made  of  certain  mystics  who  are  not  sepa- 
rated externally  from  the  Orthodox 
4.  The      Church,  but  frequently  seem  to  be  her 

Khlyzty.  most  zealous  members.  These  are  the 
"  People  of  God,"  or  Khlysty  ("  Fli^el- 
lants "),  probably  a  corruption  of  Khristy 
("  Christs  ").  According  to  their  account,  God  de- 
scended in  1645  on  Mount  Gorodin  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Vladimir,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
peasant  Daniel  Philippov,  who  chose  as  his  son, 
"  Christ,"  the  peasant  Ivan  Suslov,  who  in  turn 
chose  a  "  Mother  of  God  "  and  twelve  apostles. 
Suslov  is  said  to  have  been  twice  crucified,  to  have 
risen  and  been  manifested  to  his  followers,  and  to 
have  lived  imtil  1716.  Since  that  time  the  Khlysty 
have  had  many  "  Christs  "  (including  Peter  III.; 
see  i  5).  Each  member  of  the  sect  is  expected  to 
endeavor  to  become  a  "  Christ  "  or  a  "  Mother  of 
God  "  by  mortification  of  the  flesh  and  prayer.  The 
"  ships  "  in  which  the  Khlysty  gather  are  directed 
by  a  prophet  or  angel,  aided  by  a  prophetess,  and 
the  commands  of  these  prophets  are  the  law  of  their 
adberaits.    The  twelve  commands  of  Philippov  are 


also  still  in  force,  including  abstinence  from  intoxi- 
cating liquors  and  all  carnal  indulgence.  They  hold 
that  the  essential  baptism  is  that  of  the  Spirit,  and 
they  celebrate  the  Eucharist  with  the  triturated 
Easter  prospher  and  the  water  blessed  at  the  feast 
of  the  Epiphany.  Dancing  and  singing  form  the 
principal  parts  of  their  religious  exercises,  the  men 
in  the  center  and  the  women  on  the  outside  circling 
round  with  frantic  gestures  (supposed  to  imitate 
the  flying  of  the  angels)  until  exhausted  and  even 
unconscious  (cf.  Ek^STAST);  while  the  incoherent 
phrases  which  they  utter  are  taken  to  be  prophecies. 
The  secrecy  attaching  to  the  Khlysty  enhances 
their  prestige,  but  much  of  the  scandal  popularly 
ascribed  to  them  seems  apocryphal.  The  exact  re- 
lation of  the  Skakuny  C'  Jumpers  ")  to  the  Khlysty 
is  problematical. 

An  offshoot  of  the  Khlysty  is  formed  by  the 
Skoptzi  ("  Self-Castrators  ")•  They  were  founded 
by  a  certain  Selivanov  (whose  real  name  is  un- 
loiown),  who,  about  1770,  declared  himself  to  be 
Peter  III.  and  a  son  of  God.  Banished  to  Siberia, 
he  was  permitted  to  return  by  Paul  I., 

5.  The  but  was  confined  as  insane  until  re- 
SkoptzL  leased  by  Alexander  I.  He  then  en- 
joyed quasi-divine  honor  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, but  in  1820  he  was  again  placed  in  confinement 
in  the  monastery  of  Suzdal,  where  he  died  in  1832, 
a  centenarian.  In  opposition  to  the  licentiousness 
of  some  Khlysty,  Selivanov  laid  all  stress  on  Matt, 
xix.  12,  TLvm.  8-9,  distinguishing  between  the 
'^  royal  seal  "  and  **  second  purity  "  (partial  cas- 
tration). Women  usually  have  the  breasts  am- 
putated. Many  Skoptzi  are  *'  white  doves "  or 
*^  pure  spirits  "  only  after  they  have  begotten  chil- 
dren, and  others  are  nominaUy  married.  Selivanov 
is  considered  the  perfect  redeemer.  The  Skoptzi, 
who  on  principle  deny  that  they  belong  to  the  sect, 
carry  on  an  active  propaganda,  and  all  measures 
to  suppress  them  have  failed.  Their  number  is  esti- 
mated at  between  two  and  three  thousand,  many 
of  them  emigrants  to  Rumania. 

Opposition  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  is  embodied  in  the  Molokani  (''  Milk  Drink- 
ers ")  and  Dukhobors  (q.v.),  who  reject  the  sacra- 
ments and  are  officially  designated  as  rationalistic 
sects.  Scorning  ceremonial,  a  special  priesthood, 
and  the  veneration  of  icons,  they  maintain  that  the 
only  worship  of  God  is  in  spirit  and  that  the  heart 
of  man  is  the  sole  true  temple  of  God.  Instead  of 
baptism  by  water  they  demand  the 

6.  The      baptism  of  the  Spirit,  instead  of  con- 
MolokanL   fession  to  a  priest  confession  to  each 

of  the  brethren,  and  instead  of  the 
Eucharist  meditation  on  the  words  of  Christ.  The 
origin  of  the  Molokani  is  obscure,  nor  are  they  offi- 
cially mentioned  until  1765.  They  claim  that  the 
Bible  is  their  sole  foimdation,  and  though  they  ex- 
plain it  allegorically,  they  do  not  reject  the  his- 
torical elements  in  the  Gospel.  They  refuse  to  eat 
pork,  but  in  general  their  doctrines  are  vague,  so 
that  much  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  among 
them.  Their  congregations  meet  in  private  houses, 
each  body  having  a  presbyter  and  two  assistants 
conspicuous  for  uprightness  of  life.  Their  devo- 
tions consist  of  prayer,  the  singing  of  hynms  and 
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reading  of  the  Bible,  and  conversations  on  religions 
themes.  Their  morality  is  high,  and  their  readiness 
to  assist  one  another  has  led  to  frequent  experi- 
ments in  communism.  Theoretically  they  hold  that 
earthly  rulers  are  only  for  the  worldly,  so  that  many 
of  them  refuse  to  pay  taxes,  take  oaths,  or  perform 
miUtary  service,  but  practicaUy  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
loyal  and  peaceful  subjects.  Large  inroads  have 
been  made  in  their  numbers  by  the  Baptists  and 
Stundists.  The  Molokani  are  also  held  by  some  in- 
vestigators to  include  the  Subotniki  {"  Sabbatari- 
ans "))  ^'ho,  though  having  no  affinities  with  Juda- 
ism, observe  Saturday  as  the  Sabbath,  practise 
circumcision,  and  observe  the  dietary  laws. 

There  are  many  minor  mystic  and  rationalistic 
Russian  sects,  such  as  the  *'  Sighers,"  **  Spiritual 
Brethren,"  "  Nameless,"  etc.  The  most  important 
development  of  Russian  sectarianism,  however,  is 
that  of  the  Stundists,  who  arose  about  1864,  pri- 
marily in  southern  Russia.  They  seem 
7.  The      to   have   originated   from  devotional 

Stundists.  "  hoiurs  "  (Germ.  Stunden)  held  in  the 
German  colony  of  Rohrbach  and  visited 
by  Russians.  Under  Baptist  influence  Stundism 
assumed  a  position  of  hostility  toward  the  ritual, 
sacraments,  and  icons  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  and 
at  the  same  time  incurred  the  suspicions  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  supposed  German  tendencies.  Stund- 
ism seems  no  longer  connected  with  the  Baptist 
denomination,  but  it  has  developed  the  sub-sect  of 
Malovantzi  (named  from  its  founder,  the  peasant 
Kondrat  Malovani,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah), who  resemble  the  Khlysty. 

The  number  of  Russian  sectaries  is  too  vague  to 
be  stated  even  approximately,  the  figures  assigned 
ranging  from  3,000,000  to  15,000,000. 

(N.  BONWBTBCH.) 

Bibuoorapht:  For  the  background  in  the  history  of  the 
people,  country,  literature,  and  civilisation  consult:  W.  K. 
Kelly,  Hist.  ofRuwia,  London,  1854;  A.  von  Haxthausen, 
The  RuMian  Empire:  iU  People,  Ingtitutiona,  and  Re- 
sources, 2  vob.,  London,  1856;  A.  Raznbaud,  Hid.  of 
Russia,  3  vols..  London.  1887;  H.  H.  Howorth,  Hist,  of 
the  Mongols,  3  vols..  London,  1888;  D.  M.  Wallace,  Rus- 
sia, new  ed.,  London,  1905;  A.  Brflckner,  Oeschichts  Russ- 
lands  bis  sur  Ende  des  18.  Jahrhunderts,  Qotha.  1800;  S. 
Wolkonsky,  Pictures  of  Russian  History  and  Russian  Litera" 
ture,  Boston.  180^;  A.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  L* Empire  des 
tsars  et  Us  russes,  4th  ed.,  3  vob.,  Paris,  1807-08;  P. 
Milukowt  Skixsen  russiseher  KuUurgeschichte,  2  vob., 
Leipsic.  1808-1901;  K.  Walissewski.  Hist,  of  Russian 
Literature,  New  York,  1000;  W.  K.  Moxfell,  Hist,  of  Rus- 
sia from  Peter  the  Great  to  Alexander  II.,  New  York.  1001; 
F.  H.  E.  Palmer.  Riissian  Life  in  Town  and  Country,  New 
York.  1003;  R.  U.  Bain,  The  First  Romanovs  {161 S- 
17B6):  Hist,  of  the  Muscovite  CiviliuOion,  New  York. 
1005;  A.  Ular.  Russia  from  Within,  New  York,  1005; 
Jeremiah  Curtin,  The  Mongols  in  Ruasia,  Boston.  1008; 
A.  Brflckner  Rtualands  geisUiche  Entwicklung  tm  Spiegel 
seiner  schfinen  lAteratur.  TQbingen.  1008;  T.  H.  Pau- 
tenlus.  Oeschichte  Rusalands  von  der  Entst^ung  des  ruesi- 
schen  Reiches  bis  zur  Oegenwarl,  Leipsic  1008;  D'Abnour. 
Hist,  abrigie  des  peuples  de  la  Russe.  Paris   1010. 

For  the  history  of  the  church  nearly  all  the  literature 
under  Eastern  Church  is  pertinent,  and  the  most  important 
oitries  are  cited  there  in  classified  form.  The  literature 
under  Nikon.  Photius,  and  Platon  is  also  to  be  consulted. 
P.  Strahl.  BeiiriXge  tur  russischen  Kirchengeschichte,  Halle, 
1827;  idem.  Oeschichte  der  russisi^ien  Kirche,  vol.  i..  ib. 
1830;  A.  N.  MouravieflF  Hisi.  oj  the  Church  oj  Russia, 
London,  1842;  H.  Luttoroth  Russia  and  the  Jesuits,  from 
1772  to  18tO,  ib.  1858;  H.  Dalton.  Oeschichte  der  rejormier- 
ten  Kirche  in  Rusdand,  Qotha.  1865:  idem,  BeiMtge  tur 
Oeschichte  der  evangdischen  Kirche  in  Rusdand,  4  vols.. 


ib.  1887-1005;  idem.  Die  russische  Kirche,  Leipsic,  1802; 
Qayarin,  Russian  Clergy,  London,  1872;  Philaret,  Oe- 
schichte der  Kirche  Rusdands,  2  vob.,  Frankfort,  1872; 
The  Patriarch  and  the  Tsar,  from  the  Russian  by  William 
Palmer,  3  vob..  London.  1871-73;  M.  Ktetomorov,  Rus- 
sische Oeschichte  in  Biographien,  Leipsic.  1880;  F.  Nip- 
pold.  Handbuch  der  neueden  Kirchengeschichte,  ii.  247  sqq., 
Berlin.  1001;  F.  Kattenbusch,  in  W.  D.  Grant.  Chris- 
tendom anno  Domini  1901,  i.  388  sqq..  New  York.  1002; 
L.  K.  G5ts,  Das  Kiewer  Hohlenkloder  als  KuUurzentrum 
des  vormongolischen  Russland,  Paasau,  1004;  idem, 
Kirchenrechtliche  und  KuUurgeschiehtliche  Denkm&ler  AH- 
russlands,  Stuttgart.  1005;  idem.  Stoat  und  Kirche  in 
AUrussland.  Kiever  Periode  988  bis  ltM>,  Berlin.  1908; 
A.  Malvy.  La  Riforme  de  Viglise  rusae,  Paris.  1006;  Serv- 
ice Book  of  the  Holy  Orthodox-Catholic  Apostolic  {jOreco- 
Ruuian)  Church,  compared,  translated  and  arranged  for 
the  Old  Church-Slavonic  Service  Books  of  the  Russian 
Church  and  collated  unth  the  Service  Books  of  the  Oreek 
Church,  by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood,  Boston,  1006;  J.  Wilbob, 
L'Avenir  de  rtglise  russe,  Paris.  1007;  A.  Palmieri.  La 
Chiesa  Rtusa.  Le  sue  odieme  condixioni  e  il  stto  riformismo 
dottrinale,  Florence.  1008.  Treatises  in  Russian  on  the 
church  history  of  Russia  are  by  Makarlj,  12  vob..  St. 
Petersburg,  1868-^83,  E.  Golubinsky,  2  vob.  in  3,  Moscow, 
1000-02. 

For  the  hbtoxy  of  Russian  dissent  and  the  sects  con- 
sult: K.  K.  Grass,  Die  ruasischen  Sekten,  Leipsic,  1005-00; 

E.  Pelikan,  OeschicfUlich-medixinische  Untersuchungen 
aber  das  Skoptentum  in  Rusdand,  Giessen,  1876;  T.  Pech, 
Die  Molokanen,  in  Historisches  Taschenbuch,  5  ser.,  viii. 
203  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1878;  N.  von  Gerbel-Embach.  Ruasi- 
sche  Selaierer,  in  Zeitfragen  der  Christlichen  Vt^aUbena, 
vol.  viii.,  part  4,  Heilbronn.  1883;  A.  F.  Heard.  The  Rus- 
sian Church  and  Russian  Dissent;  comprising  Orthodoxy, 
Dissent,  and  Erratic  SecU,  London.  1887;  N.  Tsakni.  La 
Russie  sectaire,  Paris,  1888;  V.  Frank.  Russische  Sdbd- 
seugnisse.  Russisches  ChristerUum,  Paderbom,  1889; 
A.  Roschdestwenskij,  Der  sodrussisehe  Stundismus,  St. 
Petersburg,  1889;  D.  Dan,  Die  Lippounner  in  der  Bu- 
kowina,  Csemowits,  1890;  F.  Kattenbusch,  Lehrbuch  der 
vergleichenden  Konfessionskunde,  i.  234  sqq.,  542  sqq., 
Freibuig.  1892;  F.  Eaiie.  Die  ruasisch-achismatische  Kirche, 
Oras,  1894;  H.  Dalton.  ut  sup.,  pp.  57  sqq.;  idem,  Der 
Stundiamua  in  Ruaaland,  GOtersloh,  1896;  Hesba  Stret- 
ton.  Highway  of  Sorrow  at  the  Cloae  of  the  19th  Century, 
London,  1897;  P.  Biruko£F,  J.  TregubofiF.  and  W.  Tschert- 
koff,  Christenverfolgung  in  Rusdand,  Munich,  1898;  J. 
Gehring,  Die  SdUen  der  russischen  Kirche,  Leipsic,  1898; 

F.  Loofs,  SynU>olik,  i.  169  sqq.,  TQbingen,  1902;  S.  Mar- 
garitow,  Oeschichte  der  russiMhen  rationalidischen  und 
mystisehen  Sekten,  Kishinew,  1902;  K.  K.  Grass,  Die  ge- 
heime  heilige  Schrift  der  Skopzen,  Leipsic,  1904;  J.  B. 
S^Svirao,  La  Secte  ruase  des  hommes  de  Dieu,  Paris.  1906; 
P.  Strahl.  BeHrOge,  ut  sup.,  i.  250  sqq.;  and  literature 
under  Dukhobobs. 

RUST,  GEORGE:  English  theologian,  usually 
reckoned  among  the  Cambridge  Platonists  (q.v.); 
b.  at  Cambridge;  d.  at  Dromore  (15  m.  s.w.  of  Bel- 
fast), Ireland,  Dec.,  1670.  He  was  educated  at  St. 
Catharine's  Hall,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1647;  M.A., 
1650),  and  was  elected  fellow  of  Christ  College  in 
1649.  He  resigned  his  fellowship  in  1659,  and  soon 
after  the  Restoration  was  invited  by  Jeremy  Taylor 
to  Ireland,  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  May  7, 
1661,  becoming  dean  of  Connor  in  August,  and  in 
1664  was  rector  of  Lisbum.  In  1667  he  succeeded 
Taylor  as  bishop  of  Dromore,  which  was  now  again 
separated  from  Down  and  Connor,  and  died  three 
years  later.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Henry 
More  and  Joseph  Glanvill  (qq.v.),  and  wrote  two 
works  whose  subjects  and  spirit  connect  him  with 
their  school:  Di^mtrse  of  Truth  (London,  1677;  ed. 
Glanvill) ;  and  a  Discourse  of  the  Use  of  Reason  in 
Matters  of  Rdigum  (ed.  H.  Hallywell,  1683).  The 
former,  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known,  shows  an  en- 
lightened mind,  but  no  largeness  of  grasp,  while  its 
Une  of  thought  is  a  weaker  echo  of   Cud  worth. 
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Wb    Remains    were    edited    by     H.     Hallywell 

(1686). 

Bibuoorapht:  Besides  the  literature  under  Cambridoi 
Platokxsts,  ooDBult:  C.  H.  Cooper,  AnnaU  of  Cambridge^ 
m.  645-546.  5  vols.,  Cambridice,  1842-53;  idem,  MemoriaU 
of  Cambridge,  new  ed..  2  vols.,  ib.  1859-60;  J.  Ware, 
AtUiquitiea  and  Hitt.  of  Irdand,  0  parts,  London,  1704-05; 
H.  Cotton,  FeHi  eccUaia  Hibemieat  vol.  iii.,  5  vols.,  Dub- 
lin, 1845-60;  J.  Worthington,  Diary  and  Corretpondenee, 
ed.  J.  CroBsley  for  Chetham  Society,  Blanchester,  1847 
sqq.;  DNB,  1.  1-2. 

RUST,  ISAAK:  German  Evangelical;  b.  at  Muss- 
bach  (59  m.  n.w.  of  Stuttgart)  Oct.  14,  1796;  d.  at 
Munich  Dec.  14,  1862.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Heidelberg  (1815-17);  and  was  first 
vicar,  then  teacher  at  the  progynmasium  at  Speyer 
(1817-20),  where  he  also  lectured  for  a  term  on  phi- 
losophy at  the  Lyceum.  In  1820  he  became  pastor 
at  Ungstein,  where  he  wrote  his  Philosophie  und 
ChrisUrUumy  oder  Wiasen  und  Glauben  (Mannheim, 
1825),  in  which,  from  a  rationalistic  point  of  view, 
he  traced  the  intellectual  and  religious  development 
of  mankind  in  parallels  through  three  stages:  pa- 
ganism, the  stage  of  feeling;  Judaism,  of  imder- 
standing;  and  Christianity,  of  reason.  Similar 
views  were  maintained  in  his  De  nannuUis  qua  in 
theologia  nostra  cdaHs  dogmatica  desiderantur  (Er- 
langen,  1828),  a  polemic  against  Schleiermacher. 
In  1827  Rust  was  called  to  Erlangen  as  pastor  of 
the  French  Reformed  church;  and,  in  1830,  was 
appointed  associate  professor  of  theology,  and  full 
professor  in  1831.  His  Geist  aua  Luthers  Schriften, 
oder  Concordanz  der  Aneichten  und  Urteile  dee  groe" 
sen  Re/ormators  (in  collaboration  with  F.  W.  Lom- 
ler,  E.  Zinmiermann,  and  others;  4  vols.,  Darmstadt, 
1827-31),  and  SHmmen  der  ReformaHon  und  der 
Reformatoren  an  die  FUrsten  und  Vdlker  dieser  Zeii 
(Elrlangen,  1832),  indicate  his  change  to  orthodoxy. 
In  1833  Rust  was  appointed  director  of  the  con- 
sistory of  EIrlangen  in  place  of  a  pronounced  ra- 
tionalist. His  arbitrary  spirit  and  zeal  for  the 
Palatine  union  and  against  the  rationalistic  element 
raised  such  opposition  that,  in  1836,  the  supreme 
consistory  sent  two  councilors  to  the  Palatinate, 
where  they  held  ineffectual  conferences  with  cler- 
ical and  lay  members  of  the  synod.  Rust  remained 
in  the  consistory,  however,  w^here  he  exercised  a 
reactionary  influence  on  theological  education.  Bib- 
lical instruction,  and  missions,  and  on  the  synods. 
Opposition  to  him  and  his  measures  continued, 
until,  in  1846,  he  was  appointed  to  the  supreme 
consistory  at  Munich.  In  the  stormy  year  of  1848, 
however,  his  removal  was  repeatedly  demanded, 
and  the  separation  of  the  imionistic  Palatinate 
Church  from  the  consistory  was  urged  again  and 
again.  This  took  place  in  1849,  to  avert  which 
Rust  had  meantime  been  retired  from  the  supreme 
consistory,  but  continued  to  be  court  chaplain,  and 
in  1850  was  appointed  ministerial  councilor  and 
referee  for  Palatine  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the 
ministry  of  worship.  Henceforth  his  influence  on 
the  church  was  not  such  as  to  evoke  opposition,  and 
in  1861  he  retired  from  active  life. 

(J.  Schneider.) 

Bibuoobafbt:  H.  E.  Q.  Paulus.  Die  proteetantieeh-evan- 
geliaeh'umerU  Kirche  in  der  baierieehen  PfaU,  Heidelberg, 
1840;  G.  F.  Kolb.  Kurte  Oeeehiehte  der  vereiniglen  protee- 
tantie^rewanoeiiedir^ritUiehen     Kirche    der    baieriechem 


PfaU,  Speyer,  1847;  E.  F.  H.  Medicus,  Geechichie  der 
evangeliechen  Kirche  im  Kunigreich  Bay  em,  supplement 
vol.,  Erlangen,  1865;  F.  W.  Laurier,  Die  evangetieeh- 
Vroteetantieche  Kirche  der  Pfalz,  Kaiserslautem,  1868. 

RUSTON,  WILLIAM  OTIS:  Presbyterian;  b.  in 
New  York  City  Dec.  6,  1852.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  College  of  the  Gty  of  New  York  (B.A., 
1872),  and  from  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City  (1875) ;  was  pastor  at  Fairmount,  N.  J., 
1875-77;  at  West  Union,  la.,  1877-86;  at  Du- 
buque, la.,  1886-1903;  professor  of  sacred  lan- 
guages and  literature  in  ihe  German  Presbyterian 
Theological  School  of  the  Northwest,  since  1903; 
and  president  of  the  same,  1904-08. 

RUTH,  BOOK  OF :  A  book  of  the  Old  Testament 
placed  in  the  English  canon  between  Judges  and 
I  Samuel.  It  is  a  narrative  of  events  which  piuv 
port  to  have  taken  place  in  the  period  of  the  Juc^es, 
about  the  Moabitess  Ruth,  who,  through  a  series  of 
singular  incidents,  became  the  ancestress  of  David. 
Elimelech,  a  Bethlehemite,  driven  by  famine,  emi- 
grated, with  his  wife,  Naomi,  and  his  two  sons, 
Mabion  and  Chilion,  to  the  land  of  Moab,  where  he 
and  his  two  sons  died  after  these  had  taken  Moa- 
bitish  wives,  Ruth  and  Orpah.  After  remaining 
ten  years  in  Moab,  Naomi  decided  to  return  to  her 
native  land  and  advised  her  daughters-in-law  to 
leave  her;  but  Ruth,  with  filial  attachment,  fol- 
lowed her  back  to  Judah.  There,  while  gleaning  in 
a  field  belonging  to  Boaz,  a  kinsman,  she  was  well 
treated  by  him.  Naomi  instructed  her  to  offer  her- 
self in  marriage  to  her  well-to-do  kinsman,  he  being, 
to  a  certain  extent,  bound  to  take  the  childless 
widow  and  "  to  raise  up  the  name  of  the  dead  upon 
his  inheritance."  Boaz  accepted  the  obligation, 
after  a  nearer  relative,  to  whom  he  gave  the  oppoi> 
tunity  of  redeeming  the  land  of  Elimelech  and  ta- 
king Ruth,  had  declined.  The  son  of  Boaz  and 
Raiti  became  the  grandfather  of  David. 

The  grace  and  freshness  of  the  narrative  have  al- 
ways been  admired.  It  bears  internal  evidence  of 
itfi  truth,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  a  fiction  would  have 
ascribed  a  Moabitish  ancestress  to  David.  How- 
ever, it  has  an  especial  spiritual  significance;  it  in- 
dicates that  God's  people  was  ordained  to  draw 
fresh  strength  from  a  heathen  source.  Ruth  is  men- 
tioned as  an  ancestress  of  the  Messiah  in  Matt,  i., 
beside  Tamar  and  Rahab.  Tamar,  mother  of 
Pharez  (Gen.  xxxviii.),  of  the  same  genealogy,  is 
also  mentioned  by  the  narrator  of  Ruth  as  a  source 
of  divine  blessing  (iv.  12) ;  not  only  as  a  foreigner, 
but  as  the  mother  of  the  offspring  from  a  marriage 
based  on  the  obligations  of  kinship,  which  Judah 
unknowingly  and  involuntarily  had  to  fulfil.  Still, 
in  spite  of  the  inner  significance  of  this  mixture  of 
Jewish  with  foreign  blood,  in  the  house  of  David,  it 
seems  clear  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  inven- 
tion of  a  didactic  **  tendency."  Just  as  little  could 
the  story  have  been  conceived  for  the  sake  of  com- 
mending the  levirate  marriage,  since  that  is  taken 
for  granted  and  not  especiaUy  urged.  Political  and 
mythological  motives  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
book,  but  on  insufficient  grounds.  The  book  pre- 
sents a  historically  faithful  picture  of  ancient 
customs  and  traditions.    It  is  not  certain  to  what 
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period  of  the  era  of  the  Judges  Ruth  belongs.  Ac- 
cording to  the  genealogy  of  Ruth  (iv.  18  sqq.)>  she 
lived  about  100  years  before  David.  The  history 
of  David's  family  could  have  been  of  general  inter- 
est only  after  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Philo- 
logical evidence  points  to  a  much  later  date  of  the 
writing  of  the  book  of  Ruth,  probably  after  the 
exile. 

If  the  matter  was  derived  from  an  oral  family 
tradition  of  the  house  of  David  and  the  present  is 
a  redaction  of  an  earlier  text  (E.  Konig),  the  fact 
would  be  admissible  that  the  editor  introduced  also 
didactic  motives  with  the  reproduction;  but  the 
principal  thing  is  not  to  contend  for  a  certain 
"  tendency/'  but  to  throw  light  on  the  origin  of  the 
house  of  David.  Some  (e.g.,  A.  Bertholet)  think 
that  he  wrote  in  the  Esra-Nehemiah  period  to  com- 
bat the  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  the  connubium. 
Such  a  polemic  intention  is  too  faintly  brought  out 
to  make  its  existence  probable.  As  to  integrity  it 
is  not  improbable  that  iv.  18-22  was  a  later  addi- 
tion. The  position  of  the  Book  of  Ruth  differs  in 
the  Hebrew  canon  and  in  the  Septuagint.  The 
latter  placed  it  after  Judges;  and  Josephus,  follow- 
ing this,  combines  it  with  Judges  as  one  book. 
Many  have  assumed  that  it  once  formed  the  third 
appendix  of  Judges  and  was  later  separated.  It 
was  counted  among  the  five  rolls  to  be  read  at  the 
five  feasts.  (C.  von  Orelu.) 

Bibuookapht:  Commentaries  are  by:  S.  H.  TVng,  The 
Rich  Kiruman,  New  York,  1855;  Metsger,  Tabincen, 
1857;  C.  F.  Keil  and  F.  DelitBech.  Eng.  tranal..  Edin- 
burgh, 1865;  A.  Raabe,  D€u  Buch  Ruth  und  dot  Hohdied 
im  Urtext,  Leipeic,  1879;  C.  Hamann,  Annotatianet  crUicm 
H  exegeUca  in  librum  Ruth,  Marburg,  1871;  H.  Zschokke, 
Biblieche  Frauen,  pp.  208-225,  Freiburg,  1882;  E.  Ber- 
theau,  2d  ed..  Leipeic,  1883;  H.  F.  KohlbrOgge,  Utrecht, 
1886;  R.  Brown,  Gleaninoa  from  the  Book  of  Ruth;  or,  the 
Book  of  Ruth  opened  out  by  Comparison  with  other  Parte  of 
Scripture,  London,  1887;  F.  de  Hummelauer,  Paris,  1888; 
8.  Oettli  and  J.  Meinhold,  in  Die  geachiehtlichen  Haoio- 
ifraphien,  Mimich,  1889;  M.  C.  Horine,  Philadelphia,  1892; 
A.  Bertholet  and  G.  Wildeboer,  TQbingen,  1898;  W. 
Nowack,  Gdttingen,  1900;  A.  Black,  Ruth,  a  Hebrew  Idyl, 
London,  1906.  The  Midrash  Ruth  Rabba  is  in  A.  WOn- 
sche,  Bibliotheca  rabbinica,  Leipsic,  1883,  cf.  the  CoUeoium 
rabbinico-biblicum  in  l^trum  Ruth,  ed.  J.  B.  Carpsov,  ib. 
1703. 

On  questions  of  introduction,  teaching,  and  text  eon- 
suit  the  works  on  O.  T.  theology,  on  introduction  to  the 
O.  T.,  and  on  the  history  of  Israel  under  Ahab;  and 
Ibrasl,  Hzstort  op;  F.  W.  C.  Umbreit,  in  TSK,  1834, 
pp.  305-308;  Auberlen,  Die  drei  Anh&nge  dee  Buehee  der 
Richter,  in  TSK,  1860,  pp.  536-568;  C.  H.  H.  Wright, 
Book  of  Ruth  in  Hd>rew,  .  .  .  Text,  Readings,  Critical 
Commentary,  London,  1864;  R.  W.  Bush,  Poptdar  Intro- 
duction to  .  .  .  Ruth,  Jjomdon,  1883;  K.  Budde,inZii7TF, 
xii  (1892),  37-51;  DB,  iv.  316;  EB,  iv.  4166-72  (import 
tant);  JE,  x.  576-578;  Vigouroux,  Dictionnaire,  fasc. 
XXXV.,  cols.  1273-82. 

RUTHENIAH  CATHOLICS:  See  Robian  Catho- 
UC8,  II.,  2,  §  1. 

RUTHERFORD,  ruth'er-ferd,  SAMUEL:  Scotch 
Covenanter;  b.  in  Nisbet  Parish,  now  part  of  Crail- 
ing  (42  m.  s.e.  of  Edinburgh)  about  1600;  d.  at  St. 
Andrews  (11  m.  s.e.  of  Dundee),  Roxbui^hire,  Mar. 
20,  1661.  He  graduated  from  Edinbui^h  (M.A., 
1621);  was  regent  of  humanity,  1623-25;  began 
the  study  of  theology,  1626;  was  pastor  of  An- 
worth,  Galloway,  1627-36,  when  he  issued  Exer- 
cUatumes  apologeliccB  pro  divina  gratia  (1636),  a 
work  in  defense  of  the  doctrine  of  grace  against  the 


Arminians  which  attracted  wide  attention  and 
elicited  a  call  to  the  chair  of  theology  at  Utrecht 
and  also  to  that  at  Hardewyk.  On  July  27, 1636,  h« 
was  cited  before  the  high  commission  court  to  an- 
swer for  his  non-conformity  to  the  Acts  of  Episco- 
pacy, and  his  work  against  the  Arminians.  De- 
prived of  his  living  at  Anworth,  he  was  banished 
to  Aberdeen.  When  the  Covenant  was  again  tri- 
umphant, in  1638,  he  returned  to  Anworth,  and  in 
1639  was  made  professor  of  divinity  at  St.  Mary's, 
at  St.  Andrews.  In  1643  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
Scotch  commissioners  to  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly (q.v.),  and  during  his  four  years  of  service  in 
that  capacity  wrote  The  Due  Right  of  Presbyteries 
(London,  1644);  Lex,  rex;  the  Law  and  the  Prince 
(1644);  The  Tryal  and  Triumph  of  Faith  (1645); 
and  The  Divine  Right  of  Church  Government  and 
Excommunication  (1646).  Soon  after,  he  became 
principal  of  St.  Mary's,  and  in  1651  rector  of  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews.  His  Free  Disputation 
against  Pretended  Liberty  of  Conscience  (1649)  was 
pronounced  by  Bishop  Heber  *'  perhaps  the  most 
elaborate  defense  of  persecution  which  has  ever 
appeared  in  a  Protestant  country."  Joining  with 
the  western  remonstrants  in  their  protest  to  the 
assembly  in  1651,  the  schism  was  opened  which, 
ten  years  later,  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  epis- 
copacy. These  ten  years  were  filled  with  acrimoni- 
ous controversy  both  with  the  sectarians  and  with 
his  colleagues  at  St.  Andrews,  where,  on  account  of 
strife,  the  communion  was  suspended  for  six  years. 
Possessed  of  high  ability,  honesty,  and  unselfish- 
ness, Rutherford  was  called  the  **  true  saint  of  the 
covenant  ";  yet  by  his  narrow,  bitter,  and  scurril- 
ous antagonism,  he  helped  to  degrade  and  destroy 
presbyterianism,  which  he  aimed  to  serve.  The 
LeXt  rex  was  ordered  to  be  burned;  he  was  deprived 
of  his  offices,  and  sunmioned  to  answer  to  a  charge 
of  treason  by  parliament,  in  1661;  but  severe  ill- 
ness which  resulted  in  his  death  prevented  his  ap- 
pearance. He  published  further:  The  Covenant  of 
Life  Opened  (1655);  Survey  of  the  Survey  of  Church 
Discipline  by  T,  Hooker  (1658);  and  Influences  of 
the  Life  of  Grace  (1659).  Rutherford's  letters  are 
specially  interesting  and  edifying,  published  imder 
the  title  Joshua  Redivivus  (1664;  or  Letters  of  Sam- 
uel Rutherford,  with  Sketch  of  his  Life,  by  A.  A. 
Bonar,  New  York,  1851;  5th  ed.,  London,  1906). 

Bibuoorapht:  Besides  the  Letters,  ut  sup.,  consult:  Manna 
Crumba,  .  .  .  being  Exeerpte  from  the  Lettere  of  Samuel 
Rutherford,  Gathered  by  W.  P.  Breed,  Philadelphia,  1865; 
T.  Murray,  The  life  of  Samuel  Rutherford,  Edinburgh. 
1828;  Hew  Scott,  F<uti  eccleeia  Seotieanas,  6  vols..  Edin- 
burgh, 1866-71;  A.  P.  Stanley,  The  Church  of  Scotland, 
pp.  loiO-108,  London,  1872;  A.  B.  Groaart,  Repreeentative 
Noneonformiete,  London,  1879;  A.  F.  Mitchell,  The  Weet- 
mineter  Aeeembly,  London,  1883;  Scottish  Divines:  1606- 
1872  (St.  Giles  Lectures),  EdinbuTgh,  1883;  A.  T.  Innes. 
SamwA  Rutherford,  Edinbuigh,  1884;  A.  Thomson,  Samud 
Rutherford,  London,  1884;  A.  Whyte,  Samuel  Rutherford 
and  some  of  his  Corresporuients,  Edinburgh,  1894;  The 
Upward  Way.  A  Book  of  Extracts  from  the  Letters  of 
Samuel  Rutherford,  Written  chiefly  from  his  Prison  at 
Aberdeen,  10S6-S8,  ed.  Eleanor  C.  Gregory,  London,  190S: 
and  the  literature  under  Presbtterzans  relating  to 
Rutherford's    period,    and    that    under    Wkstmznstbb 

ASSXMBLY. 

RUYSBROECK,  reis'breH,  (RUUSBROEC,  RUYS- 
BROEK),  JAN  VAN:  Dutch  mystic;  b.  at  Ru3rs- 
broeek  (4  m.  b.w.  of  Brussels)  1294;   d.  at  the 
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Augustinian  monastery  of  Groenendael  (2  m.  s.e. 
of  Brussels)  Dec.  2,  1381.  Inclined,  even  as  a  child, 
to  the  religious  life,  he  left  home  at  the  age  of 

eleven  and  went  to  his  uncle,  canon  of 
Biognphy.  St.    Gudula    at    Brussels.      Here    he 

studied  diligently  for  four  years,  and 
then  determined  to  renoimce  all  seculiur  learning 
for  theology.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  became 
a  priest  and  vicar  of  St.  Gudula's.  Of  his  career 
here  little  is  known,  though  he  seems  to  have  de- 
voted himself  more  and  more  to  the  contemplative 
life.  Biild  and  charitable,  he  was  yet  stem  to  all 
forms  of  vice  and  error,  and  associated  much  with 
other  mystics.  In  order  to  give  his  imdivided 
thoughts  to  contemplation  he  retired  from  the  secu- 
lar priesthood  at  the  age  of  sixty  to  the  newly  es- 
tablished monastery  of  Groenendael,  of  which  he 
became  the  first  prior.  Dividing  his  time  between 
a  reform  of  his  order  and  meditation,  he  became  a 
model  of  monastic  sanctity,  and  received  visitors 
from  far  and  wide,  among  them  Johannes  Tauler 
and  Geert  Groote  (qq.v.).  Soon  after  his  death 
legend  gathered  around  his  name;  and,  at  an  early 
date,  he  was  styled  dodcr  ecatoHcua. 

The  writings  of  Ruysbroeck  show  a  marked 
similarity  to  those  of  Meister  Ekjkart  (q.v.),  by  which 
they  may  well  have  been  influenced,  especially  as 
the  works  of  the  older  mystic  were  certainly  read 

in  the  vicinity  of  Groenendael,  and  he 
Writings,    may  have  heard  Eckart  at  Cologne. 

Ruysbroeck,  the  best  prose  writer  of  the 
Netherlands  in  the  Middle  Ages,  wrote  entirely  in 
Dutch,  in  a  style  mostly  qmet  and  simple,  but 
capable,  imder  the  stress  of  feeling  and  imagination, 
of  rising  to  lofty  heights.  On  the  other  hand, 
despite  the  precision  with  which  he  was  able  to 
express  the  profoundest  thoughts,  he  is  frequent- 
ly obscure  through  his  allegories,  similies,  repeti- 
tions, digressions,  and  subtile  (though  often  illog- 
ical) divisions.  His  works  were  soon  translated 
into  Latin  by  his  pupils  Willem  Jordaens  and 
Groote,  and  translations  into  the  dialects  of  Gel- 
derland,  Cologne,  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  High 
German  are  extant.  The  first  printed  treatise  of 
Ruysbroeck  was  the  BnUochtf  which  appeared  imder 
the  title  De  omatu  apirUualium  nuptiarum  (Paris, 
1512),  while  later  L.  Surius  published  the  Rua- 
brochit  opera  (Cologne,  1552).  From  the  latter 
text,  which  is  paraphrastic  and  often  incorrect, 
Ruysbroeck's  wTitings  were  translated  into  German 
by  "  G.  J.  C."  (ed.  G.  Arnold,  Oflfenbach,  1701). 
llie  Gelder  and  Cologne  versions  of  four  tractates 
have  been  edited  by  A.  von  Amswaldt  under  the 
title  Vier  Schriften  v<m  Johann  Rtubroek  in  nieder- 
deulscher  Spmche  (Hanover,  1848).  The  chief  edi- 
tion, however,  is  the  complete  one  prepared,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Flemish  Academy  of  Biblio- 
philes, by  J.  B.  David,  Werken  van  J.  van  Rutuibroec 
(6  vob.,  Ghent,  1858-69).  This  contains  twelve 
treatises:  (1)  Chierheit  der  gheestdeker  Brulochi, 
sent  in  1530  to  the  friends  of  God  at  Strasburg,  and 
consisting  of  three  books  treating  respectively  of 
the  active,  the  inward,  and  the  contemplative  life; 
(2)  Dat  Boec  van  den  Gheesteleken  Tabemacule  is  a 
long  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  as  the  type  of  the  mystical  life,  based  on 


the  Histaria  achokutica  of  Peter  Comestor  (q.v.); 
(3)  Dat  Boec  van  den  Twadf  Dogheden,  more  ethical 
than  mystical,  is  a  development  of  Christian  virtue, 
whose  foundation  is  humility;  (4)  the  Spieghel  der 
ewigher  SaUcheU,  written  for  the  Poor  Clares  in 
1359,  is  an  application  of  the  three  grades  of  the 
mystical  life,  respectively,  to  monasticism  and  to 
the  Eucharist,  the  work  being  mostly  devoted  to 
the  author's  views  on  the  sacrament;  (5)  the  Van 
den  Keratenen  Ghelove  is  a  short  exposition  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed;  (6)  Dat  Boec  van  aeven  trappen 
in  den  groet  der  gheeaidiker  minnenf  on  the  three 
grades;  (7)  Tractaet  van  aeven  aloten  was  written 
for  the  Poor  Clares  and  describes  the  duties  of  the 
nimnery,  with  special  stress  on  the  necessity  of  in- 
ward meditation;  (8)  Tractaet  van  den  Rike  der 
Ghdieven  is  written  laigely  in  rime  of  little  poetic 
value;  (9)  Dat  Boec  van  den  vier  Becoringhen  com- 
bats the  chief  errors  in  the  author's  time;  (10)  Dat 
Boec  van  den  twadf  Beghinen,  on  contemplation, 
though  often  disturbed  in  context,  is  of  much  im- 
portance for  a  knowledge  of  Ruysbroeck's  mysti- 
cism; (11)  Vingherlinc,  of  het  blickende  Steentje, 
on  the  **  white  stone  "  of  Rev.  ii.  17  (Christ,  who 
is  given  to  the  man  of  meditation),  is  also  devoted 
to  the  three  grades,  especially  the  last;  (12)  Samr' 
udf  of  dat  Boec  der  hoechater  Waerheitf  is  an  apology 
for  the  author's  mysticism. 

Ruysbroeck  proceeds,  in  his  mystical  system, 
from  God,  descends  to  man,  and  finally  returns  to 
God.  God  is  simple  imity,  the  supernal  essence  of 
all,  himself  inmiovable,  and  yet  the  motive  source 
of  things.  The  Son  is  wisdom,  the  imcreated  image 
of  the  Father;  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Doctrines,  proceeding  from  and  returning  to  both, 
is  love,  which  unites  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  In  the  persons  God  is  eternal  activity,  in 
his  essence  eternal  rest.  All  creatures  are  thoughts 
of  God  before  creation.  In  man  soul  and  spirit  are 
to  be  distinguished,  the  former  the  principle  of  the 
life  of  the  creature,  and  the  latter  the  principle  of 
divine  life.  The  soul  has  three  qualities:  memory, 
reason,  and  will.  Higher  than  these  are,  the  essen- 
tial simplicity  and  formlessness  of  the  spirit  which 
render  it  like  the  Father;  the  intelligence  which 
receives  eternal  Wisdom  (the  Son);  and  the  «tn- 
dereaia  (or  spark  of  the  soul)  which  strives  back  to 
the  origin,  and  imites  man  with  the  divine  imity 
by  means  of  love  through  the  Holy  Ghost.  These 
three  qualities,  being  inseparable,  constitute  the 
simple  substance  of  the  spirit.  Obscured  by  sin 
they  must  be  transported  by  grace,  or  wisdom  in- 
carnate, above  nature  to  CJod  through  the  three 
grades  of  the  active,  inward,  and  contemplative 
life.  The  first  consists  in  conquering  sin  and  ap- 
proaching God  by  outward  acts  and  good  works. 
The  second  {vita  affectiva),  in  which  asceticism  is 
of  minor  importance,  is  characterized  by  ecstacy 
and  visions,  by  reentrance  into  self,  by  indifference 
to  everything  that  is  not  God  and  the  defacing  of 
all  mental  pictures,  striving  toward  Gkxi  with  mys- 
tical love  and  feasting  upon  him,  and  by  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  divine  spirit  and  the  spirit  of  man. 
In  the  third  stage  (vita  vitalia)y  the  Christian  rises 
above  hope,  faiUi,  and  all  the  virtues,  even  grace, 
to  plunge  into  the  abyss  of  the  divine  essence;  it 
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ia  an  inuDedinte  eense  and  posaesaion  of  God  with- 
out knowledge  or  bounda.  It  means  the  dying  and 
annihilation  of  aelf,  in  order  to  behold  the  absolute 
and  eternal  easence.  This  life,  b  gift  of  grace,  re- 
newed in  the  inner  secrecy  of  the  Spirit  through 
love,  cornea  to  its  reality  in  the  quiet  contemplation 
of  God  and  in  the  absolute  eubmisaion  to  his  opera- 
tion. From  this  repose  of  the  Spirit  is  developed 
the  Bupctessentin,  a  supraesaential  contemplation 
of  the  means  of  differentiation  of  the  Trinity,  an 
indcBcribable  feeling  and  stut«  of  blisa.  The  ulti- 
mate differences  in  consciouBness  between  God  and 
creature,  between  thing  and  nothing,  disappear. 
This  is  the  bridal  flight  of  Chriet  with  the  human 
spirit;  the  Word  ia  continually  reborn  in  the  eternal 
present,  in  which  God  is  self-producing  in  the  high- 
est excellence  of  the  apirit.  This  proceeds  from 
light  to  iight  until  the  clcorneaa  by  which  it  sees, 
the  clearness  which  it  sees,  and  itself  are  one  and 
the  some.  Consciousness  of  supraessential  being 
Bnd  unity  of  essence  in  God  are  attained.  Here 
Ruyabroeck  arrives  on  the  border  of  pantheiam. 
Yet  he  ever  endeavored  to  diatinguiab  between  the 
eternal  apirit  and  the  created ;  and  in  the  union  with 
God  he  held  that  only  the  difference  of  will  and 
thought  vanished,  not  the  difference  of  personality. 
However,  so  deUcatc  was  the  line  that  in  his  phrase- 
ology he  often  overstepped  i<.;  and,  though  he  was 
in  reality  in  thorough  accord  with  orthodoxy,  and 
he  continually  antagoniied  the  Brethren  of  the 
Free  Spirit  and  the  Beghards  (see  Free  Spirit, 
Brethren  OF  the;  Beghards  and  BEOinNEs),  yet 
in  bis  writings  he  roused  grave  auapicions  among 
Bome  more  cautious  minds,  among  whom  was  J.  C. 
Geraon  (q.v.).  The  influence  of  Ruyabroeck  on 
theological  and  philosophical  thought  in  the  Nether- 
lands was  relatively  Jight,  and  the  mystical  wri- 
tings of  his  immediate  pupils  were  either  ascetic  or 
repetitions  of  his  own  thoughts.  This  was  doubts 
less  due  in  part  to  his  obscurity  and  the  liability 
of  his  phraseology  to  misinterpretation  and  also  to 
the  fear  of  the  Flemish  heretical  pantheistic  mys- 
ticism of  the  Beghords,  Ruyabroeck'e  activity,  in- 
deed, lay  rather  in  the  power  of  his  personality  and 
in  the  influence  ho  eiortod  on  kindred  minds.  It 
was  bis  pupil  Groote  who  founded  the  Brethren  of 
the  Common  Life  (see  Common  Life,  Brethren 
OF  the),  who  also  very  probably  drew  his  inspira- 
tion from  Ruysbroeck  himself. 

(S.  D.  TAN  Veen.) 

BcBuooBAFHr :  Id  addition  to  the  editioni  noted  in  tlie 
text  F.  A.  Lambert  edited  Die  Zimlt.  Vom  aUmitmlen 
Strin,  and  Dom  Bach  con  .  .  .  Wafirhta,  Leipaio  (IWl). 
In  English  Uiere  ia  Rg/lrctioni  from  Hit  Mirrvr  of  a  Uyilie^ 
birino  Olmninat  from  the  Works  of  John  /tu^ibrn^  ("  Doc- 
tor EalaticuM"}.  a  Malir  of  the  XlVlh  CerUurv.  («■«- 
lolel  by  Earit  Baillir,  London.  I90S  (ooDtaina  sixteen 
otupten  ol  tbe  choiccnt  thaughte  of  tbe  great  myalic). 
Besidea  tbe  lit«r»ture  under  MTvnciflu,  and  under  the 
artieloa  to  which  relerence  is  mode  in  the  text.  Bapeeially 
CoiiitOD  Lin.  Bhethrsn  or  tbi.  eonault^  M.  Maeter- 
linck. Rui/thrarct  aytd  the  Myttice,  wUh  Seiectiont  fnrm 
RugOirBtr*.  London.  ISM.  new  ed..  1908:  J.  O.  V.  Eniel- 
hardt,  Sichanl  von  Si.  ViOar  tmd  Johantti  Ruutbroeck. 
Zvr  Onchichlt  dcr  muatiichen  TIUBlnsic,  Erlangnn.  IS3S; 
C.  Schmidt,  ^ludtt  lur  le  myttieitme  aUcnnnd  au  itaalor- 
*iimr  rUcle,  Slnuburit.  \M!,;  F.  BAhhcger,  Dit  Dnltckm 
UvtOur  du  It.  urvi  IB.  JahrhvnderU.  pp.  442-011. 
Zurich.  18&6:  a.  C.  Bthmidt.  jflWi  >ur  Jean  Ruvtbrotck. 
.  .  .  B  vie,  «•  fcrili,  el  «  dactn'na,  Btnsbui|,  18M;   A., 


Jundt,  ffuf,  du  panthiiam*  pop^daire  OJi  mouen  Age,  Paris. 
187JS;  C.  UUouuin.  Rtfonturi  btfOre  the  Rtformation.  u. 
31-55,  Edinbunjh.  1877;  A.  Auger,  Di  doctrina  et  rnrrilia 
Joantni  van  Ruj/ibroeck,  Louvain.  ISV2;  W.  L.  de  Biwoe. 
Biidrage  IbI  dr  Kmnii  van  ha  Laim  en  de  Werkm  van 
J.  van  Ruutbraee.  Ghent,  1H98;  A.  A,  van  OlteriOB,  Jo- 
hanna Ruj/^roeck.  Een  Biidrntje  tot  de  Kmnis  van  den 
Onl\nkkei\ni)ttane  der  Myttitk,  2d  cd.  by  J,  C.  van  Slee. 
The  Hague,  1806:  V.  Sully.  Short  Account  of  lAi  Li/r  aiui 
Writings  of  the  Blrsted  John  Rui/tbrotck .  London.  ISIO: 
Schaff,  Chrinian  Church,  v.  2,  pp. 273-278;  Uchtenberger. 

RYAH,  PATRICK  JOHH:  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishop of  Philadelphia:  b.  at  Thurles  (21  m.  n.e. 
of  Tipperary),  County  Tipperary,  Ireland,  Ffb.  'JO. 
I83I;d.  at  Philadelphia  Feb.  U,  1911.  Ho  was 
educated  at  Carlow  College,  Ireland  (from  which  be 
was  graduated  in  1S52),  and,  leaving  Ireland  for 
the  United  States,  was  attached  to  the  clergy  staff 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  in  St.  Louis,  of 
which  he  became  rector  in  1836.  Later  he  was  ap- 
pointed rector  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist's  in  the 
some  city,  and  rose  to  be  vicar-general  of  the  dio- 
cese. During  the  Civil  War  he  was  chaplain  of  lUu 
Gratiot  Street  Slihtary  Prison  and  Hospital,  St. 
Louis,  and  in  186S  accompanied  the  archbishop  of 
St.  Louis  to  Rome,  where  he  preached  the  English 
l*nt«n  sermons.  Four  years  later  (1872)  he  was 
canaecrat«d  titular  bishop  of  Tricomia  and  ap- 
pointed bishop-coadjutor  of  St.  Louia,  with  the  right 
of  succession.  He  was  again  in  Rome  in  18S3  as 
one  of  the  United  States  prelates  to  represent  the 
interests  of  religion,  and  in  1884  was  created 
titular  archbishop  of  Salamis.  Within  the  year  he 
became  archbishop  of  Philadelphia.  He  wrote  Some 
of  the  Causes  of  Modem  Reliffioiis  Scepticism  (St, 
Louis,  1895). 

RYDBERO,     rid'berg,     ABRAHAM     VIKTOR: 

Swedish  author  and  educator;  b.  at  Jonkoping 
(80  m.  e.  of  Gothenburg),  province  of  SmAland, 
Sweden,  Dec.  18,  1828;  d.  at  Stockholm  Sept.  21, 
189S.  He  studied  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Lund,  184S-52;  was  literary  editor  of  Gdleborgs 
Handdstidning,  1854-76;  lay  representative  at  the 
church  congress  of  the  Swedish  State  Church,  186S; 
member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Swedish  ParUa- 
ment  as  representative  of  the  city  of  Gothenburg, 
1870-72 ;  and  professor  at  the  high  school  of  Stock- 
holm from  1884.  His  service  to  Sweden  was  in  the 
disaemination  of  liberal  thought.  He  was  author 
of  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Bible  on  Christ  "  (Gothen- 
burg, 1862);  "The  Jehovah  Worship  among  the 
Hebrews  before  the  Babylonian  Capti\ity  "  (186J); 
"Magic  of  the  Middle  Ages"  (Stockholm,  1865; 
English  transl.,  New  York,  1879);  "On  the  I're- 
existencQ  of  Man"  (1868);  "  Chureh  and  Priest- 
hood" (1868);  "Genealogy  of  the  Patriarehs  in 
Genesis  and  the  Chronology  of  the  Septuagint  " 
(Gothenburg,  1870);  "  Roman  Legends  about  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Peter  "  (Stockholm,  1874);  "  Roman 
Days"  (1877;  Eng.  transl.,  including  "Roman 
Legends,"  New  York,  1879);  and  "The  Ultimate 
Things  "  (1880).  In  his  romances  he  atrives  fur 
freedom,  tolerance,  and  knowledge:  "  The  Piralc  uf 
the  Baltic  "  (Gothenburg,  1857);  "  Singoalla  " 
(1867);  and  "The  Last  Athenian"  (18.'i9;  F.ng. 
tnnal.,  Philadelphia,  1869).     His  scientific  \vork» 
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are:  Segersvdrdet  (1884);  Undersdkningar  %  ger- 
manak  Mythologi  (2  vols.,  1886-90;  Eng.  transl., 
Teutonic  Mythology,  Aberdeen,  1889);  and  Om 
Ting  och  fenomen  vr  empirUk  aynpunkt  (1890). 
Complete  works,  SkrifteTf  were  issued  by  Carl  War- 
burg (15  vols.,  Stockholm,  1896-1900). 

RYDER,  WILLIAM  HENRY:  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  Elyria,  O.,  July  24,  1842.  He  was  graduated 
from  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  O.  (A.B.,  1866),  and 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  (1869).  After  being 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Watertoi^'n, 
N.  Y.  (1869-70),  he  was  professor  of  Greek  at  Ober- 
lin until  1877,  and  was  then  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  imtil 
1888;  then  became  professor  of  New-Testament  in- 
terpretation at  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He 
served  throughout  the  Civil  War  in  the  Union  Army 
and  was  promoted  second  lieutenant. 

RYERSON,  roi'er-sun,  ADOLPHUS  E6ERT0N: 
Canadian  Methodist;  b.  at  Charlotteville,  Norfolk 
County,  Ontario,  Mar.  24,  1803;  d.  at  Toronto  Feb. 
19,  1882.  His  father  was  an  American  loyalist  from 
New  Jersey.  The  son  entered  the  Methodist  min- 
istry in  1826;  became  editor  of  the  Christian  Quar- 
dian  in  1829;  was  first  president  of  Victoria  Col- 
lege, 1841-44;  and  superintendent  of  education  in 
Upper  Canada,  1844-76.  As  a  preacher  he  was  elo- 
quent and  effective,  and  in  representative  missions 
for  his  church  he  was  able  and  commanding.  His 
main  work  was  in  organising  education;  the  act 
which  he  drafted  in  1850  is  the  one  under  which  the 
schools  of  Ontario  have  since  been  maintained.  He 
published  Epochs  of  Canadian  Methodism  (1882), 
and  The  Loyalists  of  America  and  their  Times:  1620- 
1816  (1880). 

RYLAlfD,  JOHN:  Baptist;  b.  at  Warwick  (20 
m.  s.e.  of  Birmingham)  Jan.  29,  17«53;  d.  at  Bristol 
May  25,  1825.  He  was  exceedingly  precocious  as  a 
child,  learning  Hebrew  when  only  five  years  of  age, 
and  Greek  when  nine;  when  fifteen  he  began  to 
teach  at  Northampton  in  the  school  of  his  father 
(who  was  also  a  pastor);  he  began  to  preach  to 
Baptist  congregations  in  1769,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  ministry  in  1771;  he  continued  to  teach  till 
1778,  and  became  assistant  pastor  with  his  father 
in  1781  and  sole  pastor  in  1786;  in  1793  he  took 
charge  of  the  Broadmead  chapel  at  Bristol  and  be- 
came president  of  the  Baptist  college  there,  holding 
both  positions  till  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  1792, 
and  its  secretary  from  1815  till  Ids  death.  He  was 
also  a  hymnist  of  some  note,  and  a  few  of  his  hynms 
continue  in  use,  including  **  In  all  my  Lord's  ap- 
pointed ways."  Among  his  works  may  be  not  ad: 
Serious  Essays  on  the  Truths  of  the  Glorious  Gospel 
(London,  1771;  121  pieces  in  verse,  including  some 
hymns);  The  Divine  Inspiration  and  Authority  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  Asserted  and  Proved  (1772); 
Compendious  View  of  the  Principal  Truths  of  the 
Glorious  Gospel  of  Christ  (Salisbury,  1774);  A  Carin 
did  Statement  of  the  Reasons  which  induce  the  Bap- 
tists to  differ  in  Opinion  and  Practice  from  their 
Christian  Brethren  (London,  1827);  Memoir  of  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Fuller  (1816);  Serious  Remarks  on  the 
X.-9 


Different  Representations  of  Evangelical  Doctrine  by 
the  Professed  Friends  of  the  Gospel  (2  parts,  Bristol, 
1817-18);  Pastoral  Memorials;  with  a  Memoir  ef 
the  Author  (2  vols.,  1826-28);  and  Hymns  and 
Verses  on  Sacred  Subjects,  with  a  biographical  Sketch 
(1862). 

Biblxographt:  Besides  the  sketches  as  noted  above  con- 
sult: the  memorial  sermon  by  Robert  Hall,  in  the  latter*! 
Workt,  i.  369-414,  London,  1832;  F.  A.  Ck>x,  Hiat.  of  Uf 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  i.  1-290,  ib.  1842;  F.  L.  Col- 
vile,  Worthies  of  Warwickahire,  pp.  623-625,  ft>.  1870; 
J.  B.  Meyers.  Centenary  Volume  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  ib.  1893;  S.  W.  Duffield,  English  Hymns,  p.  259, 
New  York,  1886;  Julian,  Hymnotogy,  pp.  983-984;  DNB, 
1.  55-n56. 

RYLE,  ran,  HERBERT  EDWARD:  Church  of 
England,  bishop  of  Winchester;  b.  in  London  May 
25,  1856.  He  was  educated  at  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge (B.A.,  1879;  M.A.,  1882),  of  which  he  was 
fellow  (1881-1901).  He  was  ordered  deacon  (1882), 
and  ordained  priest  (1883);  was  divinity  lecturer 
at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge  (1881-84)  and  at 
King's  CoUege  (1882-86).  He  was  principal  of  St. 
David's  College  (1886-88);  Hulsean  professor  of  di- 
vinity in  the  University  of  Cambridge  (1887-1901); 
president  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge  (1896- 
1901);  examining  chaplain  to  his  father  the  bishop 
of  Liverpool  (1883-87),  to  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
(1887-n89),  and  to  the  bishop  of  Ripon  (1889-1901); 
select  preacher  at  Cambridge  in  1889,  1892,  1895, 
1899,  and  1902,  and  at  Oxford  in  1901-03;  War- 
burton  lecturer  at  Lincoln's  Inn  and  chaplain  in 
ordinary  of  the  same  body  in  1898-1901 ;  honorary 
canon  of  Ripon  and  commissary  of  Wellington 
(1895-1901);  honorary  chaplain  to  the  queen 
(1896-98),  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  (1898-1901). 
In  1901  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Exeter,  and 
in  1903  was  translated  to  his  present  see  of  Win- 
chester. He  has  edited  The  Pfidms  of  the  Pharisees 
(in  collaboration  with  M.  R.  James;  Cambridge, 
1891),  and  has  written  The  Canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (London,  1892);  The  Early  Narratives  of 
Genesis  (1892) ;  Commentary  on  Ezra  and  NehemicJi 
(Cambridge,  1893) ;  Philo:  Quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  (London,  1895) ;  On  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land  (1904);  and  On  Holy  Scripture  and  Criticism 
(1904). 

RTLE,  JOHN  CHARLES:  Church  of  England;  b. 
at  Maccl^eld  (30  m.  e.s.e.  of  Liverpool)  May  10, 
1816;  d.  at  Liverpool  June  10,  1900.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1838;  M.A.,  1871).  He  became  curate  of  Exbury, 
Hampshire,  1841;  rector  of  St.  Thomas,  Winches- 
ter, 1843;  of  Helmingham,  Suffolk,  1844;  vicar  of 
Stradbroke,  Suffolk,  1861;  rural  dean  of  Hoxne, 
1869;  honorary  canon  of  Norwich,  1872;  select 
preacher  at  Cambridge,  1873-74;  at  Oxford,  1874- 
1876, 1879, 1880;  dean  designate  of  Salisbury,  1880; 
and  was  bishop  of  Liverpool,  1880-1900.  He  was 
an  Evangelical  in  type,  and  in  an  unconunonly  pure 
and  expressive  style  wrote  more  than  a  hundred 
tracts  on  doctrinal  and  practical  subjects,  of  which 
more  than  two  millions  have  been  circulated,  and 
many  have  been  translated  into  foreign  languages. 
He  was  also  author  of  The  Bishop,  the  Pastor,  and 
the  Preacher,  being  biographical  Lectures  on  Latimer, 
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Baxter,  and  WhUefidd  (Ipewich,  1854);  Bishops 
and  Clergy  of  Other  Days  (London,  1868);  The 
Christian  Leaders  of  the  Last  Century  (1869);  Ex- 
pository Thoughts  on  the  Oospds  (7  vols.,  1856-73; 
new  ed.,  4  vols.,  1900) ;  Hymns  for  the  Church  on 
Earth  (1860),  being  300  h3rmns  and  spiritual  songs; 
Practical  Religum  (1874-80) ;  Knots  Untied  (1874) ; 
Holiness  (1879);  and  Light  from  Old  Times 
(1891). 

Bibuoorapby:  J.  C.  MaoDonnell,  Life  and  Corretpandenee 
of  WiUiam  Connor  Magett  2  vob.,  London,  1806;  A.  C. 
Benson.  Life  of  E.  W.  Beneon,  2  vols.,  ib.  1S09;  DNB,  Sup> 
l>lement  iii.  334-335. 

RYSWICK,  ris'wic,  CLAUSE:  A  stipulation  in- 
troduced by  the  French  representative  into  the 
peace  of  Ryswick.  The  French  had  installed  Ro- 
man Catholic  worship  and  diverted  Evangelical 
church  properties  to  Roman  Catholic  use  in  many 
German  places  of  which  Louis  XIV.  had  taken  posk 
session  under  pretext  of  the  reunion  of  Nimeguen 
(1679).  These  were  now  to  be  restored  by  the 
peace  of  Ryswick.  The  final  draft  was  already 
being  prepsj^  when  shortly  before  midnight  of 
Oct.  29,  1697,  the  French  representative  insisted 
upon  adding  to  the  fourth  article  the  clause, 
"  nevertheless  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  shall 


remain  in  the  same  status  in  which  it  now  is  in  the 
places  so  restored  ";  and  he  threatened  that  the 
French  king  would  break  off  negotiations  immedi- 
ately and  resume  the  war  against  those  offering 
impediments.  The  representatives  of  the  emperor 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  estates,  the  imperial  depu- 
tation, and  the  delegates  of  WOrttcmberg,  of  the 
counts  of  Wetterau,  and  the  imperial  city  of  Frank- 
fort attached  their  signatures;  and  for  want  of  a 
vigorous  support  from  the  English  and  Dutch  rep- 
resentatives and  the  Swedish  mediator,  the  remon- 
strances of  the  remaining  Evangelicals  were  in 
vain.  The  emperor,  however,  unconditionally  rati- 
fied the  peace,  and  thus  the  diet  consented  that  the 
matter  should  rest,  although  1,922  places  were 
affected  by  a  change  of  their  religious  relation. 
Specially,  the  Elector  Palatinate  Johann  Wilhelm, 
imder  Jesuitic  influence,  employed  the  clause  for 
despoiling  the  Evangelicals. 

(C.  T.  G.  VON  ScHEURLf.) 

Bxbuookafht:  J.  S.  Potter,  Hittoriache  Bntwickdung  der 
hetitigen  StaaUverfaeauno  dee  deuUchen  ReieKs^  ii.  300  sqq., 
Odttingen,  1787;  J.  C.  Neuhaus,  Der  Friede  von  Ryneiek 
ynd  dis  Abtreluno  Straubvrge  an  Frankreieh  1697,  Frei- 
bori.  1874.  The  background  in  the  other  treaties  men- 
tioneci  is  given  in  brief  in  CamMdge  Modem  History,  voL 
V.  passim.  New  York,  1908. 
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SAADIA,  sd-a'di-d,  BER  JOSEPH  (SAID  AL  FAY- 
YUMI) :  Jewish  rabbi;  b.  at  Dilas  in  Upper  Egypt, 
892;  d.  at  Sura  (100  m.  s.  of  Bagdad),  Babylonia, 
942.  In  915  he  went  to  Palestine,  and  in  928  be- 
came gaon,  or  head  teacher,  of  the  ancient  academy 
of  Sura;  but  on  account  of  strife  was  compelled  to 
retire  to  Bagdad,  930-937.  He  is  distinguished  for 
his  Arabic  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  Job, 
Psalms,  Canticles,  and  other  books  of  the  Bible, 
with  brief  annotations;  his  grammatical  and  lexical 
works;  and,  above  all,  for  his  "Book  of  Articles  of 
Faith  and  Doctrines  of  Dogma"  in  Arabic,  com- 
pleted in  933;  known  only  in  the  Hebrew  transla- 
tion of  Judah  ibn  Tibbon,  Sefer  emunot  we^'ot 
(Constantinople,  1562;  Cierm.  transl.,  by  Julius 
Fuerst,  Glaubenslehre  und  Philosophie  von  Saadja 
Fajjumi,  Leipsic,  1845,  in  Die  fodischen  Religions^ 
philosophen  des  Mittelalters,  vol.  i.).  Saadia  was  a 
representative  of  the  peshat,  or  literal  interpreta- 
tion, a  creator  of  Hebrew  philology,  and  the  pro- 
moter of  a  new  school  of  exegesis  characterised  by  a 
rational  investigation  of  the  contents  and  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  text.  His  work  was  characterised 
by  treating  each  book  as  a  whole  and  the  contents  as 
a  unity,  and  by  minuteness  of  exegesis;  and  his 
style,  in  translation  and  authorship,  aimed  at 
simple  form  and  pure  vocabulary.  In  his  philosophy 
he  surveyed  the  entire  field  of  doctrine,  ranging  from 
the  idea  of  God  to  ethics,  in  the  light  of  reason  and 
revelation. 

Bibuooraphy:  JB,  x.  579-686  (excellent;  contains  veiy 
full  list  of  literature) ;  S.  Munk,  Notice  aur  R,  Saadia  Goon, 
Paris.  1838;  A.  Geicer,  in  JUdiaehe  Zeitsehnft  far  Wieeen- 
•ehaft  vnd  Ltben,  v.  267-310;  J.  Guttmann,  Die  ReLigume- 
philoaophie  dee  Saadia,  G6ttin«en,  1882;  A.  Harkavy. 
Studien  und  MiUheUungen,  vol.  v.,  Berlin.  1891;    idem, 


in  JQR,  xiil.  055-668;  W.  Encelkemper.  De  Saadia 
Oaonia  vita,  MOnster.  1897;  M.  Friedl&nder,  in  JQR,  v. 
177-199;  8.  Pounanaki,  in  JQR,  viii.  684-691.  x.  238-276. 

SAALSCHUETZ,  sOl'shOtz,  JOSEPH  LEVUV: 
German  rabbi  and  archeologist;  b.  at  KOnigs- 
berg  Mar.  15,  1801;  d.  there  Aug.  23,  1863.  He 
studied  in  the  university  of  KOnigsberg  (Ph.D., 
1824) ;  held  positions  as  rabbi  and  teacher  in  Berlin, 
1825-29,  and  in  Vienna  1829-35;  became  rabbi  at 
Kdnigsberg,  after  1835;  in  1847  he  became  privat- 
docent  in  Hebrew  archeology,  and  afterward  pro- 
fessor extraordinary.  He  was  the  author,  among 
other  works,  of  Forschungen  im  Oebiete  der  hebrdisch- 
dgyptischen  Archdologie,  three  parts  (KOnigsberg, 
1838-51);  Form  und  Oeist  der  biblischrhebrdischen 
Poesie  (1853);  and  Archdologie  der  Hcbrder,  in 
twelve  parts  (1855-56).  He  also  edited  a  new 
edition  of  J.  D.  Michaelis'  Das  mosdische  Recht  mit 
BerOcksichiigung  des  sp&tem  Judischenf  in  two  parts 
(Berlin,  1846-48). 

Bibuoobapht:   S.  Carpin,  in  AUgemeine  Zeiteehrift  dee  Ju- 
dentume,  Oct.  18,  1901;  JE,  x.  586. 

SABAOTH,  sab'6-eth  or  sQ-bd'-^^th:  A  term 
used  twice  in  the  New  Testament  (Rom.  ix.  29; 
Jas.  V.  4)  as  a  title  of  Grod,  but  in  the  English  Old 
Testament  translated  ''hosts.'' 

From  I  Sam.  i.  3,  throughout  the  Old  Testament 
the  Hebr.  tehaothf  '*  hosts,''  appears  constantly  as  an 
element  in  the  attributes  ascribed  to  the  Grod  of 
Israel.  The  word  is  used  with  or  without  the  article 
in  various  combinations,  such  as  "Yahweh  God 
of  hosts,"  ''Adonai  Yahweh  of  hosts,"  ''Adonai 
Yahweh  God  of  hosts,"  ''the  Lord  Adonai  of 
hosts,"    with    variants   even  from    these   several 
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Sabaoth 


fomu  (cf.  Isa.  i.  24,  x.  23,  24;  Hos.  xii.  5;  Amos, 
iii.  13,  V.  16;  II  Sam.  v.  10,  and  many  times).  In 
many  of  these  combinations  Adonai  is 
Use  and  a  reading  in  the  margin  intended  to 
Distribution  displace  Yahweh;  in  other  cases,  partic- 
of  the  Term,  ularly  in  the  second  and  third  books  of 
Psalms,  Elohim  displaces  an  original 
Yahweh.  The  formula  ''Yahweh  God  of  hosts"  is 
comparatively  rare,  while  ''Yahweh  of  hosts"  occurs 
234  times,  and  the  presupposition  is  that  the  latter 
is  the  original  form,  which  may,  however,  have  im- 
plied the  fuller  formula,  imless  it  be  supposed  that 
Yahweh  is  a  later  substitution  for  an  earlier  "El," 
another  form  for  "God."  The  distribution  of  the 
expression  "of  hosts"  may  be  set  forth  something 
like  this:  in  the  books  of  Samuel,  eleven  times;  in 
the  books  of  Kings,  five  times;  in  I  Chron.,  in 
parallels  to  Samuel,  three  times;  in  the  prophetic 
books  247  (248)  times,  of  which  fifty-five  occur- 
rences are  in  Isa.  i.-xxxix.,  and  six  times  in  Isa. 
xliv.-liv. ;  while  fifteen  occurrences  are  in  Psalms,  of 
which  fourteen  are  in  the  second  and  third  books. 
It  is  omitted  from  the  Hexateuch,  Judges,  Ezekiel, 
Joel,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  and  the  whole  of  the  Hagiog- 
rapha  except  Psalms  and  Chronicles.  It  often  oc- 
curs in  the  text  of  the  Septuagint  where  it  is  not  in 
the  Hebrew,  and  vice  versa.  In  the  books  of  Samuel 
in  five  of  the  eleven  cases  it  is  used  in  connection 
with  the  ark  or  with  war,  and  this  is  to  be  remem- 
bered in  relation  with  the  fact  that  the  root  zobo!  is 
broadly  Semitic  and  deals  with  war.  Whether  the 
hosts  of  which  Yahweh  was  God  were  those  of 
heaven — the  angels  and  stars—or  of  Israel  seems  to 
be  decided  by  the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  word  in  the 
plural  is  generally  in  connection  with  the  armies  of 
Israel  (cf.  Ex.  vii.  4);  in  Ps.  Ixviii.  13;  Jer.  iii.  19 
the  reference  is  to  liie  armies  of  the  nations  (when 
the  heavenly  hosts  are  meant,  the  singular  is  every- 
where used,  cf.  Ps.  ciii.  21,  cxlviii.  2 
Earlier  amended  text).  This  conclusion  is 
Usage;  supported  by  I  Sam.  xvii.  45,  cf.  verses 
Israel's  26,  36;  by  the  fact  that  Israel's  wars 
War  Hosts,  are  Yahweh's  (Num.  xxi.  14;  I  Sam. 
XXV.  28) ;  and  by  the  fact  that  Yahweh 
18  the  leader  of  the  Israelitic  armies  (II  Sam.  v.  24; 
Isa.  xiii.  4;  in  Joel  iv.  11  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
reference  is  to  heavenly  armies).  A  question  of 
interpretation  is  raised  by  Ps.  xxiv.  10,  cf.  verse  8 
and  I  Sam.  xvii.  45;  the  fact  that  verses  7-10  were 
chanted  on  the  occasion  of  the  bringing  of  the  ark 
into  the  sanctuary  makes  it  preferable  to  construe 
"the  Lord  of  hosts"  of  this  passage  also  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Hebrew  armies.  A  similar  line  of 
reasoning  is  reached  in  connection  with  I  Sam.  i.  3, 
iv.  3  sqq.,  where  the  ark  is  designated  as  belonging 
to  "the  Lord  of  hosts";  of  especial  weight  in  this 
relation  is  II  Sam.  vi.  2.  In  this  last  case  the  for- 
mula in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  simply  shows 
that  the  person  or  thing  mentioned  is  in  a  relation  of 
subordination  to  the  person  bearing  the  name  (cf. 
Isa.  iv.  1,  bdii.  19),  which  subordination  involves 
the  claim  to  protection  (Jer.  xiv.  9).  As  the  name 
of  Yahweh  is  "  called"  over  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxv.  29) 
and  the  temple  (I  Kings  viii.  43)  to  indicate  the 
closeness  of  relations  with  Yahweh,  so  the  ark  in 
II  8am.  vi.  2  is  called  by  Yahweh's  name  to  show 


Ha  close  connection  with  Lim.  The  same  re- 
lationship of  the  ark  with  Yahweh  as  the  leader 
of  the  hosts  of  Israel  appears  in  the  early  passage 
Num.  X.  35-36;  cf.  xiv.  44;  Josh.  vi.  4  sqq.;  II 
Sam.  xi.  11,  xv.  24  sqq.  The  general  tenor  of  the 
passages  considered  is  to  show  that  the  expression 
"Lord  of  hosts"  recalled  Yahweh  as  the  leader  of 
the  Israelitic  battle  array. 

While  this  is  so  and  while  it  appears  to  be  the 
consistent  usage  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  represents  the  original  usage.    An 

examination  is  the  more  necessary  in 
Objections,  view  of  the  absence  of  the  article  in 

some  cases  and  of  the  use  of  the  plural. 
It  was  advanced  by  Delitzsch  as  an  objection  to  the 
view  here  stated  that  in  this  case  the  expression 
would  have  been  expected  in  the  Pentateuch  inas- 
much as  in  twenty  cases  the  formula  "hosts  of 
Israel"  is  foimd.  But  it  was  pointed  out  by  A. 
Klostermann  (Geachichte  des  Volkes  Israd,  p.  76, 
Mimich,  1896)  that  "Lord  of  hosts"  was  evidently 
cast  out  of  Joshua  in  the  process  of  editing  (in  Josh, 
vi.  17  the  Septuagint  still  reads  it,  and  Josh.  xi.  11, 
13  probably  had  it)  at  a  time  when  the  formula  re- 
called the  hosts  of  heaven  (as  objects  of  idolatry). 
Borchert  attempted  to  show  that  zaba^  did  not 
designate  "hosts  of  war"  but  mere  population;  in 
this  he  overlooked  that  in  P  at  least  (Num.  ii.)  the 
conception  is  that  of  a  warlike  host  from  which  the 
Levites  were  excluded  as  not  subject  to  warlike 
levies.  A  more  difficult  objection  to  meet  is  the  one 
that  if  "  Lord  of  hosts  "  originally  designated  the  war 
god  as  the  leader  of  Israel's  hosts,  this  expression 
should  be  more  frequent  in  this  sense  in  the  earlier 
prophecies.  Passages  which  raise  a  doubt  are  Amos 
iii.  13,  V.  16,  27,  vi.  8,  14  where  the  "Lord  of  hosts" 
threatens  Israel,  and  Isa.  i.  24,  ii.  1,  12,  15,  and  the 
like,  where  classes  or  individuals  are  under  menace. 
Another  class  of  passages  is  that  in  which  the  idea 
of  world  rulership  is  inherent,  such  as  II  Kings 
xix.  31;  Isa.  ix.  7,  x.  16,  24,  26,  33,  and  similar 
passages.  Sometimes  the  phrase  denotes  simply 
"the  sublime"  and  is  equivalent  to  "the  Holy 
One"  (Isa.  vi.  5,  viii.  13,  xviii.  7,  Ii.  15;  Amos.  iv. 
13).  But  since  the  activities  of  the  divine  absolute- 
ness or  holiness  are  related  to  his  plans  for  Israel, 
Yahweh  zebaoth,  "Yahweh  of  hosts,"  may  designate 
without  special  emphasis  Israel's  God  and  king,  as 
is  shown  by  the  numerous  cases  in  which  the  ex- 
pression is  found  either  in  apposition  or  parallelism 
with  "God  of  Israel"  or  like  expressions.  The  op- 
position between  prophetic  usage  and  the  funda- 
mental thought  of  the  idea  of  God  as  leader  in  battle 
is  by  many  commentators  set  aside  by  the  concep- 
tion of  a  transformation  in  "the  course  of  centuries; 
i.e.,  the  earthly  hosts  give  way  in  the  enlarging  con- 
ceptions to  heavenly  hosts,  whether  of  stars  or 
angels  or  other  heavenly  powers.  The  transforma* 
tion  of  the  idea  of  hosts  from  heaven  to  earth  is 
evident;  but  the  passages  give  ground  for  debate 
whether  the  heavenly  hosts  were  angels  or  stars. 
For  the  former  make  such  passages  as  Josh.  v.  13 
sqq.;  II  Kings  vi.  17;  Isa.  xxiv.  21;  I  Kings  xxii. 
19;  Dan.  vii.  10.  Yet  frequently  "host  of  heaven" 
represents  in  part  the  objects  of  idolatrous  worship 
(Deut.    iv.  19;    II  Kings  xvii.  16;    Jer.  viii.  2; 
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Zeph.  i.  5),  in  part  the  monuznenta  of  God's  creative 
omnipotence  (Gen.  ii.  1;  Isa.  xzxiv.  4;  Jer. 
xxziii.  22).  In  this  line  of  reasoning  the  mistake 
has  been  made  sometimes  of  noting  the  fact  of  the 
use  of  the  singular  ''host  of  heaven''  and  ignoring 
the  use  of  zebaoth  (plural)  to  designate  earthly  hosts 
where  ''of  heaven"  is  omitted.  Another  difficulty 
is  that  if  Yahweh  zebaoth  originally  designated  the 
war  god  of  Israel  as  represented  by  the  ark,  this 
connection  could  not  have  been  so  wholly  for- 
gotten by  the  time  of  Isaiah  as  to  be  entirely 
absent. 

It  is  not  a  chance  that  just  this  designation  is 
used  by  Isaiah  in  the  trisagion  (Isa.  vi.  3).  Though 
Isaiah  was  still  conscious  of  the  connection  of 
Yahweh  zebaoth  with  the  ark,  yet  the  reference  of 
zebaoth  to  the  hosts  of  Israel  alone  was  still  incon- 
ceivable.   The  solution  of  these  difficulties  has  been 

sought  by  considering  that  the  phrase 

Solution     as  referring  to  the  God  represented  by 

Indicated    the  ark  had  also  another  designation 

by   Isaiah,  than    "earthly  hosts/'  a  meaning  to 

us  unknown  but  of  which  the  prophets 
had  a  clear  consciousness.  The  expression  may 
have  been  transferred  from  some  other  deity  to 
Yahweh,  the  original  sense  lost,  and  the  epithet 
avoided  by  the  older  writers.  But  Isaiah,  e.g.,  could 
not  have  used  the  phrase  so  purposely  and  with  such 
solenmity  without  a  definite  conception  of  its  con- 
tent, and  this,  too,  as  warranted  by  its  original 
meaning,  even  though  he  deepened  and  extended 
this.  And  this  latter  would  be  helped  by  the  fact 
that  since  Solomon's  time  the  ark  had  receded  from 
observation  by  remaining  in  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
and  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  something  fearful, 
unapproachable,  and  supremely  holy.  After  Isaiah 
had  so  stamped  the  usage  as  extended  to  a  trans- 
cendental or  heavenly  host,  there  could  be  no  reason 
why  another,  such  as  Jeremiah,  should  not  employ 
it  for  special  emphasis.  As  the  original  meaning  of 
the  phrase  receded  in  memory,  the  more  would  the 
conception  of  Yahweh  as  leader  of  angel  hosts  ap- 
pear in  expression,  and  the  same  would  apply  to 
the  connection  of  t^aoth  with  the  stars.  Thus 
"Yahweh  of  hosts"  came  to  designate  the  world 
creator  and  world  ruler.  A  proof  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  word  b  found  in  the  varied  and  suc- 
cessive translations  of  the  Septuagint,  where  there 
appear  kurios  {ho  theos)  Sabaoth,  kwio8  (ho  theot) 
Uh%  dynameOn  (in  other  translators,  kurios  Uht 
straHdn)f  ho  theos  ho  parUokraiOr  or  kurios  panto^ 
kratdr.  "  Sabaoth  "  stands  alone  as  a  designation  of 
God  in  the  Sibylline  Books,  i.  304,  while  the  Ophitio 
Gnostics  made  Sabaoth  one  of  the  planet  spirits. 

(E.   KA.UT2SCH.) 

Bxbuograpbt:  F.  Deliinch,  in  ZeUtehrift  fUr  IvihtfiacK^ 
Theoloffie  und  Kirche,  1874,  pp.  217  sqq.;  E.  Schnuler.  in 
JahrtUcher  fOr  proteitanHache  Theolooie,  1875,  pp.  316 
iqq.;  W.  von  Baudiasin,  Studien  Mur  9emiH§cKen  Relioiona- 
OMchuMe,  i.  110.  Leipsic.  1876;  W.  H.  Koetera.  in  ThT., 
X  (1876).  53  sqq.;  H.  Schults.  Old  TewtamerU  Theology,  2 
vols.,  London,  1802;  A.  EHllmann,  Handbueh  der  dUie§ta' 
merUlichen  Theologie,  pp.  220  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1805;  Borchert, 
in  TSK,  1806,  pp.  610  sqq.;  R.  Smend,  Lehrbueh  der  alt- 
iealamenUichen  Rdioumageachichte,  pp.  201  sqq.,  Freibuns, 
1800;  M.  Lohr,  UrUerevchungen  gum  Buck  Amotf  pp.  38 
sqq..  Giessen.  1001;  F.  Schwally,  SemiHaehe  Krieoealter- 
tQmer,  i.  4  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1001;  B.  F.  Westcott,  The  Hie- 
tone  Faiih,  pp.  21  sqq..  London,  1004;    H.  Qressmsnn, 


Der  Ureprung  der  ieraelitieeh-illdxM^ien  Eechatologiet  pp. 
72  sqq.,  Gdttingen,  1005;  W.  Hammann,  Erfd&rung  von 
Pa.  i4f  PP-  81  sqq.,  Dannstadt,  1005;  B.  Stade,  Bib- 
lieehe  Theologie  dee  A.  T.,  I  73-74,  TQbingen,  1005;  G. 
Westphal,  in  OrierUalieche  Studien  gum  70.  GAurUtag 
T.  NUtdtkee,  ii.  717  sqq.,  Giessen,  1006;  K.  Marti,  Ge- 
addchte  der  ieraditiachen  Religion,  pp.  157  sqq.,  Stras- 
burg,  1007;  Zinunem,  in  Schrader,  KAT,  pp.  421,  456; 
DB,  ii.  203,  iiL  137-138,  extra  vol.,  pp.  636-637;  EB, 
iii.  3328-3330;  Vigouioux,  Dietionnaire,  fasc.  zzxv. 
1288-1280. 

SAB  AS,  sd^bOs:  Name  of  several  saints. 

1.  Palestinian  hermit  and  abbot,  and  founder  of 
the  order  of  Sabaites;  b.  at  Mutalasca  (Mutala) 
near  Caesarea,  Cappadocia,  439;  d.  near  Jerusalem, 
probably  on  Dec.  5,  531  or  532.  At  the  age  of  five 
his  parents  took  him  to  Alexandria;  at  eight,  he 
renounced  the  world  and  entered  a  monastery;  and 
at  eighteen  he  began  to  live  as  a  hermit  on  the  south- 
em  course  of  the  Kedron  near  the  northwest  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea  (the  site  of  the  present  monastery  of 
Mar  Sabha).  There  he  remained  five  years,  being 
a  favorite  disciple  of  the  abbot  Euthymius  (d.  473). 
With  the  spread  of  his  fame  for  holiness,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  founding  a  laura  with  the  rule  of  St.  Basil, 
which  was  the  first  of  many.  In  491  Sabas  was  oi> 
dained  priest  and  made  exarch  of  all  hermits  in 
southern  Palestine.  Such  was  the  honor  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  Emperor  Anastasius,  that  his  inter- 
cession in  behalf  of  Elias,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was 
received.  Though  Elias  was  forced  into  exile  in 
517,  his  successor,  Johannes,  was  induced  by  Sabas 
to  anathematise  all  opponents  of  the  Council  of 
Chaloedon,  especially  the  Origenistic  monks. 

In  art  Sabas  is  represented  with  an  apple,  since  he 
refused  to  eat  that  fruit  on  account  of  its  part  in 
the  fall  of  man.  He  is  likewise  sometimes  repre- 
sented with  lions,  in  allusion  to  his  hermit  life  in  a 
cave.  His  order,  the  Sabaites,  never  spread  beyond 
Palestine.  Their  habit  was  a  yellowish-brown 
mantle,  with  a  black  scapular. 

9.  Gothic  martyr;  drowned  in  the  Musaeus  (a 
tributary  of  the  Danube)  about  372.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  horribly  tortured  by  the  Visigothic  King 
Athanaric  (or  Athanarid),  and  the  account  of  his 
death  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  the  Christian 
Goths  to  the  C!h\ut;h  of  Cappadocia,  to  which  the 
Roman  prefect  Soranus  is  said  to  have  sent  his 
remains  at  the  request  of  Basil  the  Great. 

8.  Gothic  martyr,  put  to  death  at  Rome  during 
the  reign  of  Aurelian  (270-275),  together  with  some 
seventy  other  Qiristians. 

4.  Bishop  of  Paltus  in  Syria,  and  an  orthodox 
delegate  to  the  synods  of  Constantinople  (448) 
and  Chaloedon  (451). 

6.  The  surname  of  a  hermit  named  Julianus,  who 

lived  in  the  fourth  century  in  a  cave  near  Edessa, 

and  was  distinguished  for  his  anti-Arian  orthodoxy 

and  for  his  miracles.  (0.  ZOcKLERf.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  On  1:  the  Vita  by  Cyril  of  Scythopolia.  in 
J.  B.  Coteleriiis,  Monumenta  eedeeia  Graca,  iii.  220-376, 
Paris,  1686;  A.  H.  Hon,  Eighteen  Centuriee  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Greek  Church,  pp.  285-286,  New  York.  1899;  F.  Die- 
kamp.  Die  origenietiachen  Streitigkeiten  im  6.  Jahrhunderl, 
pp.  5  aqq..  Monster,  1899;  Ceillier,  Auteura  aacria,  x.  7fiO, 
zL  274-277,  882,  ziv.  268;  Neander,  Chriatian  ChumK 
\L  271,  764;  DCB,  iv.  666-^567.  On  2:  ASB,  April,  ii 
88-90;  Tomaseheck,  in  the  SiUungAerichU  of  the  Vienna 
Aeademy,  1881-82,  pp.  437-492;  C.  A.  Scott.  UUOaa, 
AvottU  of  Ms  OolAs.  p.  90.  London.  1885.    On  3:   ASB, 
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Apr.,  iii.  261.  On  4:  M.  Le  Quien,  Otmiu  ChriaHanuat 
ii.  790.  Paris.  1740;  Harduin,  ConcUia^  ii.  138,  170.  370. 
On  b:  A8B.,  Oct.  18. 

SABATIER,  sa-ba-tyd",  CHARLES  PAUL  MARIE: 
French  Protestant;  b.  at  St.  Biichael-de-Chabrilla- 
nonz,  a  village  in  the  department  of  Ard6che,  Aug. 
3, 1858.  He  was  educated  at  the  lyceums  of  Besan- 
9on  and  Lille  and  in  the  theological  department  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1885.  He  was  then  vicar  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Strasburg,  but  was  ex- 
pelled from  Germany  because  he  declined  to  accept 
a  position  which  would  oblige  him  to  become  a 
German  citizen.  He  then  returned  to  France  and 
was  for  five  years  (1889-94)  pastor  at  St.  Cidrge-la- 
Serre,  Ard^he,  when  he  was  obliged  by  ill-health  to 
retire  from  the  ministry.  After  that  time  he  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  historical  and  theological 
studies.  In  1902  he  founded  at  Assisi,  Italy,  the 
Soci^t^  Internationale  des  etudes  franciscaines.  In 
1898  he  was  created  an  honorary  citizen  of  Assisi 
in  recognition  of  his  studies  of  the  life  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi  (an  honor  previously  conferred  only  on 
Garibaldi)  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Accademia  dei  Lincei,  Rome.  He 
has  edited  La  Didachi  des  dame  apdtres  (Paris, 
1885);  Speculum  perfectumU,  seu  SancH  Franciaci 
Aasisiensia  legenda  arUiquissima,  auctorefraJtre  Leone 
(1898);  Fratrie  Franciaci  Bartholdi  de  Aaaisio 
tracUUus  de  IndulgerUia  SandcB  Maria  de  PorHuU' 
cula  (1900);  Actus  SancH  Franciaci  et  aeniorum 
ejus  (1902);  Fhreium  Sancti  Francisci  Aaaisiensis, 
liber  aureus  qui  Italice  dicitur,  /.  FioretU  di  San  Fran- 
eescOf  and  the  periodical  Opuscules  de  critique  hiS' 
tariquef  which  he  founded  in  1904.  He  discovered 
in  May,  1901,  at  Capestrane  in  the  Abruzzi  the 
long-lost  manuscript  of  the  Franciscan  Regula 
antiqua  iertii  ordiniSf  which  he  edited  at  Paris  in 
1901.  As  independent  works  he  has  written  Vie  de 
St,  Frangois  i Assise  (Paris,  1893;  Eng.  transl. 
by  L.  S.  Houghton,  New  York,  1894;  this  work  has 
been  translated  into  the  principal  European  lan- 
guages); A  propos  de  la  separation  des  iglises  et 
de  Vital  (1905;  Eng.  transl..  Disestablishment  in 
France,  by  Robert  Dell,  London,  1906);  Lettre 
ouverte  h  ,  ,  ,  le  cardinal  GH>bons  .  .  .  sur  la  sipof 
ration  des  iglises  et  de  Vital  en  France  (1907);  Mod^ 
emism  (London,  1908;  Jowett  Lectures);  and  Les 
Modemiateaf  Notes  d'histoire  reiigieuae  contemporaine 
(Paris,  1909). 

SABATIER,  LOUIS  AUGUST:  French  Protestant; 
b.  at  Vallon  (95  m.  n.w.  of  Marseilles)  Oct.  22, 1839; 
d.  at  Paris  Apr.  12,  1901.  He  was  educated  at  the 
college  of  Montpellier  and  at  Montauban,  and  also 
studied  for  a  time  at  Basel,  TObingen,  and  Heidel- 
berg. After  being  an  agent  of  the  Soci^t^  centrale 
protestante  d'^vang^lisation  at  Aubenas,  he  was 
appointed,  in  1870,  professor  of  Reformed  dog- 
matics at  the  University  of  Strasburg.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  however,  he  helped 
to  organise  a  Protestant  ambulance  service  which 
accompanied  the  Army  of  the  Loire;  and  declining 
a  professorship  proffered  him  at  Strasburg  by  the 
German  government,  and  otherwise  manifesting  his 
hostility  to  the  new  regime,  he  was  ordered  to  Imve 


the  city.  He  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  secre- 
tary of  the  £cole  libre  des  sciences  religieuses, 
seeking  meanwhile  to  replace  Strasburg  by  a 
theological  faculty  to  be  affiliated  with  the  Sor- 
bonne.  Declining  a  call  to  Lausanne,  he  supported 
himself  chiefly  by  journalism;  but  in  1877  he  saw 
his  hopes  fulfilled  when  the  theological  faculty  of 
Strasburg  was  transferred  to  Paris  and  he  again  as- 
sumed the  chair  of  Reformed  dogmatics.  Later 
he  became  associate  director  of  the  section  for  the 
history  of  religion  at  the  ficole  des  hautes  etudes, 
and  in  1895  was  made  dean  of  the  theological 
faculty. 

The  initial  point  of  view  of  Sabatier  was  that  of 
entire  orthodoxy;  but  the  lifelong  problem  which 
he  set  himself,  the  reconciliation  of  faith  with 
science,  led  him  further  and  further  away  from 
orthodox  tenets.  As  early  at  1880  he  adopted  the 
methods  of  historical  criticism,  and  his  conclusions 
were  such  as  to  lead  him  to  abandon  the  teaching  of 
the  Church  not  only  concerning  the  person  and  the 
work  of  Christ,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  remaining 
positions  of  orthodox  dogma.  To  Sabatier  religion 
owed  its  origin  to  the  desire  of  man  to  reconcile  the 
antinomy  between  his  empirical  and  his  ideal  ego, 
and  thus  became  the  spiritual  aspect  of  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation.  In  the  religious  evolution  of 
the  race  revelation  has  passed  through  three 
stages:  mythological  (paganism),  dogmatic  (Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Protestant),  and  critical  or 
psychological,  the  latter  alone  at  once  satisfying 
the  requirements  of  piety  and  criticism.  Such  rev- 
elation is  essentially  spiritual  and  progressive, 
though  always  subject  to  the  limits  of  human 
subjectivity.  Religious  sources  and  standards  thus 
need  constant  revision  on  the  basis  of  personal 
experience. 

The  culmination  of  religious  development,  ac- 
cording to  Sabatier,  is  Christianity,  the  cardinal 
principle  of  which  is  to  be  a  child  of  God,  historically 
assured  to  man  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  in  whom  was 
first  realized  the  divine  revelation  which  has  since 
been  repeated  as  the  experience  of  the  pious  Chris- 
tian. This  principle  can  not  be  overthrown  by 
scientific  criticism,  since  it  is  raised  above  the  means 
and  methods  of  historical  criticism  in  virtue  of 
being  personal  experience.  Yet  theology  can  not 
dispense  with  priticism,  the  function  of  which  is  to 
strip  temporary  and  chance  elements  from  the 
absolute  principle,  and  thus  to  render  possible  an 
ever  purer  realization  of  Christian  piety.  This 
process  of  continual  revision  is  the  task  of  dogmatics, 
its  subject  matter  being  primarily  the  creeds,  which, 
in  the  evolution  of  religion,  become  obsolete,  lose 
their  practical  meanings,  and  become  mere  for- 
mulas. The  fimction  of  Protestant  dogmatics  ac- 
cordingly lies  in  the  choice  of  such  creeds  as  shall 
correspond  to  the  requirements  of  the  soul  and  shall 
harmonize  with  the  religious  consciousness. 

Sabatier's  works,  received  in  Germany  with  com- 
parative coolness,  were  enthusiastically  welcomed 
in  France;  a  section  of  French  Roman  Catholicism 
received  a  new  impulse;  and  his  books  appealed  to 
the  general  Protestant  public,  and  even  to  circles 
which  had  broken  with  all  religion.  He  was  essen- 
tially a  representative  of  the  modem  type  of  th^o- 
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logian,  yet  free  from  all  factionalism,  and  anxious 
to  .construct  and  reconcile  rather  than  to  destroy 
and  alienate.  In  his  Religiona  of  Authority  he  de- 
clared that  his  object  was  ''  to  reconcile  all  that  is 
eternal  in  the  Christian  faith  with  the  most  rigid 
demands  of  the  scientific  spirit." 

His  principal  writings  are  as  follows:  Le  TSmoionoo^  de 
JinM-Chrisl  sur  aa  peraonne  (Paris,  1863);  Euai  tut  Im 
Mourcea  de  la  vie  de  Jieua  (1866) ;  Johannxa  evanoeliitm  steculo 
ineunte  aecundo  in  ecclesia  jam  adfviaae  demonstraiur  (1866); 
JUtAB  de  Nataretii  (1807);  L'ApStre  Paul  (1870.  3d  ed.. 
1890;  Eng.  Ji'anal.,  T9^e  Apostle  Paid,  London,  1891); 
Chnllav.ie  le  taeitume  (1872);  De  Vinfluence  dee  femmes 
attr  la  litUrature  frariQaiae  (1873) ;  Rapport  aur  lee  dangers 
qui  menacent  Vigliae  riformie  et  lee  moyene  de  rUablir 
la  paix  dans  eon  aein  (1876);  Le  Canon  du  Nottoeau 
Testament  (1877);  De  V esprit  thioloaique  (1878);  Mhnoir 
sur  la  notice  h&iralque  de  t esprit  (1879);  Les  Origines  lit- 
tiraires  de  F Apocalypse  de  Saint-Jean  (1888);  La  Vie  in- 
time  des  dogmes  (1800);  Essai  d^une  tliiorie  critique  de  la 
connaissance  retigieuse  (1803);  }lsquisse  d^une  philosophie 
de  la  religion  d'apr^  la  psychologie  et  Vhistoire  (1897;  jMutial 
Eng.  transl..  Outlines  oj  a  Philosophy  oj  Religion  based  on  Psy- 
chology and  History,  London,  1897,  new  ed.,  1902);  La  Re- 
ligion et  la  ctUture  modeme  (1897);  The  Vitality  of  Christian 
Dogmas  and  their  Power  oJ  Evolution:  a  litudy  in  Religious 
Philosophy  (London,  1898);  La  Critique  biblique  et  Vhis- 
toire des  religions  (Paris,  1901);  La  Doctrine  de  C expiation 
et  son  Svolution  historique  (1003;  Eng.  transl..  Doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  and  its  Historical  Evolution;  Religion  and 
Modem  Culture,  London,  1904);  and  the  posthumous  Les 
Religions  d'autoriU  et  la  religion  de  F esprit  (1903;  Eng. 
transl.,  Rdigions  of  Authority  and  Religions  of  the  Spirit, 
wWi  Memoir  ...  by  Jean  R^villo,  London,  1904). 

(EUQEN  LaCHENMANN.) 

Bibuoorapht:  On  Sabatier's  philosophy  and  theology  con- 
sult: E.  Mto6gos,  Publications  diverses  sur  le  fUUisme  el 
son  application  a  Venseignement  chrHien  traditionnel,  Paris, 
1900;  idem.  La  Thiologie  (TAuguste  Sabatier,  ib.  1901; 
idem,  Le  FidSisme  et  la  notion  de  la  foi,  ib.  1905;  Riemeni, 
Het  Symbolofideiame.  Beschrijving  en  kritische  Beschou- 
ving,  Rotterdam,  1000;  G.  Lasch,  Die  Theologie  der 
Pariser  Schule,  Characteristik  und  Kritik  des  Symbolo- 
Fideismus,  Berlin,  1901.  W.  Ward,  AuguMe  Sabatier  and 
Newi.ian,  in  Fortnightly  Review,  Ixxv  (1901),  808  sqq.; 
J.  Berthoud,  Augu^  Sabatier  ct  Schleiermacher,  Geneva, 
1902.  On  the  life  consult.  J.  Vienot,  F.  Puaux,  J.  E. 
Robert/,  and  H.  Monnier.  Avgusle  Sabatier,  sa  vie,  sa 
pensie,  et  see  trauvaux,  Paris,  1903;  J.  P6d6xer<-,  Souvenirs 
et  Hudes,  Paris,  1888;  dem.  Cinquant  ans  de  souvenirs 
religieux  et  eccUsia^iques  1850-80,  ib.  1896:  idem,  Au- 
gusle  Sabatier,  simples  souvenirs,  Alengon,  1004;  !•'.  Cha- 
ponnlfere,  Le  Projesseur  Augusts  S-batier^  Paris,  1902; 
L.  S.  Houghton,  in  Rejormed  Churcn  Review,  >«  (1904), 
523  sqq :  H.  Dartigue,  Augusts  Sabatier,  critique  littSraire, 
Pftris,  1910. 

SABD  ATARI  ANS.  See  Adventists,  §  2;  Bap- 
tists, II.,  4  (b);  Communism,  II.,  §  5. 

SABBATH:  The  seventh  day  of  the  week,  ob- 
served as  a  holy  day  by  the  Jews.  The  command  to 
hallow  each  seventh  day  as  the  sabbath  of  Yahweh 
by  refraining  from  all  work  (Ex.  xx.  8-11;  Deut. 
v.  12-15)  is  the  only  one  ai  the  Decalogue  which 
refers  to  ritual.  The  sanctity  of  the  sabbath  ic 
stressed  m  the  book  of  the  covenant 

Data  of     and    the    holiness    code    (Ex.    xxiii. 

the  Old  12,  xxxi.  13  sqq.,  xxxiv.  21 ;  Lev. 
Testament  xix.  3,  30,  xxiii.  3,  xxiv.  8;  cf. 
xxvi.  34-35,  43):  and  the  priest  code 
also  forbids  the  lighting  of  a  fire  on  the  sab- 
bath (Ex.  XXXV.  3),  while  the  account  of  the 
manna  in  Ex.  xvi.  22  sqq.,  evidently  implies  that 
the  institution  of  the  sabbath  had  long  been  known. 
The  necessity  of  hallowing  the  sabbath  is  further 
emphasised  by  the  event  narrated  in  Num.  xv. 


32-36.  The  proper  offerings  for  the  sabbath  are 
enumerated  in  Num.  xxviii.  9-10;  and  the  holiness 
code  (Lev.  xxiv.  8)  adds  that  fresh  showbread  was  to 
be  placed  in  the  tabernacle  on  the  sabbath.  From  II 
Kings  iv.  23  it  is  evident  that  the  pious  were  accus- 
tomed to  visit  prophets  on  the  sabbath,  doubtlessly 
to  hear  the  word  of  God ;  and  in  the  regal  period  two- 
thirds  of  the  royal  body-guard  were  on  watch  at  the 
Temple  on  the  sabbath,  and  one-third  at  the  palace, 
since  on  that  day  the  concourse  of  worshipers  was 
especially  large  (II  Kings  xi.  5  sqq.).  The  meaning 
of  the  "covert  for  the  sabbath"  mentioned  in  II 
Kings  xvi.  18  is  unknown,  neither  the  supposition 
that  it  was  a  covered  way  for  the  king  to  pass  from 
the  palace  to  the  Temple  nor  the  hypothesis  that  it 
was  a  covered  place  built  in  the  Temple  for  the  king 
to  take  part  in  the  sabbath  services  being  plausible. 
The  last  general  event  narrated  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment concerning  the  sabbath  is  the  suppression  of 
traffic  on  that  day  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  32,  xiii. 
15  sqq.).  The  earlier  prophets  mention  the  sab- 
bath three  times.  Amos  viii.  4-5  shows  that  in  the 
northern  kingdom  of  the  eighth  century  traffic  was 
forbidden  on  the  sabbath  and  on  the  days  of  the  new 
moon.  According  to  Hos.  ii.  13  the  sabbath  was  a 
day  of  rejoicing,  and  it  is  also  clear  from  Isa.  i.  13-14 
that  it  was  a  festival  of  Yahweh,  on  which  the  people 
assembled  at  the  Temple  and  offered  sacrifices. 
Jeremiah's  exhortation  to  keep  the  sabbath  (Jer. 
xvii.  19  sqq.)  is  held  by  many  to  be  a  late  addition, 
but  the  only  basis  for  this  assvunption — the  theory 
that  such  a  speech  could  have  been  delivered  only  in 
the  time  of  Nehemiah,  while  Jeremiah  himself  was 
opposed  to  all  ritual — is  entirely  inadequate.  Jere- 
miah certainly  had  the  Decalogue  before  his  eyes 
when  he  condemned  the  violation  of  the  sabbath, 
and  the  sabbath  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  were  already 
ancient  in  Jeremiah's  day.  His  language  should  be 
understood  in  the  light  of  the  utterances  of  his  con- 
temporary, Ezekiel,  who  charged  Israel  and  Judah 
with  having  desecrated  the  sabbath  (Ezek.  xxii.  8, 
xxiii.  38),  and  also  severely  condemned  the  elders  of 
Israel  who,  while  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  broke 
the  sabbath  laws  given  by  Yahweh  when  he  led 
them  out  of  Egypt  (Ezek.  xx.  10  sqq.).  Since  the 
Pentateuch  does  not  record  a  profanation  of  the 
sabbath  in  the  wilderness,  accounts  of  the  events 
during  the  thirty-eight  years  of  wandering  after  the 
Israelites  left  Sinai  would  seem  to  have  existed  in 
the  time  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  which  are  no 
longer  extant.  Ezekiel  describes  the  sabbath  as 
a  sign  of  the  sanctification  of  Israel  by  Yahweh 
(Ezek.  XX.  12,  20),  a  concept  iound  by  him  in  Ex. 
xxxi.  13,  17,  the  hypothesis  that  the  Pentateuchal 
law  in  question  is  later  than  Ezekiel  being  untenable. 
It  is  also  evident  that  by  the  time  of  Ezekiel  the  sab- 
bath had  long  been  distmctively  a  day  of  rest,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  either  he  or  his 
contemporaries  made  the  requirements  for  its  ob- 
servation more  rigid  than  they  had  previously  been. 
The  Deutero-Isaiah  likewise  mentions  the  sabbath. 
He  is  blessed  who  keeps  the  sabbath  holy  (Isa.  Ivi. 
2),  while  one  of  the  indispensable  conditions  of 
securing  the  divine  favor  fe  maintaining  the  sanct'ty 
of  the  sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest  and  one  sacred  to 
Yahweh  (Isa.  Iviii.  1^14):    and,  finally,  in  the 
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future  rcign  of  the  Lord  all  flesh  shall  come  on  each 
sabbath  and  each  new  moon  to  worship  Yahweh 
(Isa.  Ixvi.  23).  Turning  to  the  Hagiographa,  the 
books  of  ChronicleSi  besides  their  pandlel  reference 
to  II  Kings  xi.  5  sqq.  (  II  Chron.  xxiii.  1  sqq.)*  con- 
tain a  number  of  allusions  to  the  showbread  that 
was  to  be  placed  in  the  sanctuary  on  sabbaths  and 
new  moons  (I  Chron.  ix.  32,  xxiii.  31;  II  Chron.  ii. 
3,  viii.  13,  xxxi.  3) ;  in  the  Psalms  the  only  reference 
to  the  sabbath  is  the  heading  of  Ps.  xcii. ;  and  Lam. 
ii.  6  mourns  that  Yahweh  has  caused  feast-day  and 
sabbath  to  be  forgotten  in  Zion. 

The  Old  Testament  frequently  mentions  the 
sabbath  in  connection  with  the  new  moon 
(Amos.  viii.  5;  Isa.  i.  13,  Ixvi.  23;  Ezek.  xlvi.  1, 
3;  II  Kings  iv.  23;  II  Chron.  ii.  3)  and  also  in  con- 
nection with  both  new  moon  and  feast  (Hos.  ii. 
13;  Ezek.  xlv.  17;  Neh.  x.  34),  but  in  none  of 
these  passages  is  there  the  slightest  implication  that 
the  sabbath  was  connected  in  any  way 
Obsenrance  with  the  moon,  particularly  (in  con- 
in  Old-  tradistinction  to  the  new  moon)  with 
Testament  the  full  moon.  This  statement  is 
Times,  decisively  confirmed  by  the  command- 
ments regarding  the  sabbath  (Ex.  xx. 
9-11,  xxiii.  12,  xxxiv.  21;  Deut.  v.  12-15),  espe- 
cially as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  Decalogue 
to  be  later  than  Ezekiel,  or  the  other  sabbatical 
commandments  to  be  post-exilic.  The  character 
of  the  day  clearly  remained  practically  the  same 
from  the  time  of  Moses — a  day  of  gladness,  sacred 
to  Yahweh,  marked  by  offering  of  sacrifice,  listening 
to  the  discourses  of  prophets,  visiting  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  cessation  of  all  ordinary  toil.  The  true 
reason  for  the  collocation  of  sabbaths  and  new 
moons  in  the  Old  Testament  seems  to  be  that  they 
were  reciurent  throughout  the  year,  whereas  the 
other  feasts  occurred  but  once  annually.  While, 
however,  the  sabbath  thus  retained  its  original  char- 
acter throughout  the  period  between  Moses  and 
Christ,  the  views  concerning  its  proper  mode  of  ob- 
servance apparently  changed.  It  was  indeed  held 
that  all  work,  except  what  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  daily  life,  should  cease  on  that  day,  but  the 
precise  scope  of  these  limitations  received  varying 
interpretations.  Although  exact  details  are  \m- 
obtainable,  it  is  evident  from  the  words  of  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel  that  those  Israelites  who  were  little  in- 
clined to  obey  the  law  had  almost  wholly  secularised 
the  sabbath,  especially  in  troublous  times.  It  is 
equally  impossible  to  ascertain  the  precise  require- 
ments laid  down  for  the  proper  observance  of  the 
day,  but  it  is  at  least  clear  that  the  priestly  class  was 
particularly  firm  in  its  demand  for  the  hallowing  of 
the  sabbath  and  that  the  rules  laid  down  graduaUy 
increased  in  strictness. 

Two  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  sabbath  were 

formerly  held — one,  that  God  conmianded  man  to 

rest  as  he  himself  had  done  after  creating  the 

world,  and  that  Moses  revived  the  still 

Origin      lingering  observance  of  the  command; 

of  the      the  other,  that   the    ordinance    was 

Sabbatfa.    originated  by  Moses,  both  views  being 

based  on  the  aUusions  to  the  sabbath 

in  EbL  xvi.  22  sqq.    It  is  now  held  by  many  that  the 

aabbath  is  Babylonian  in  origin,  though  received  by  I 


the  Jews  immediately  from  the  Canaanites;  while 
another  hypothesis  maintains  that  the  sabbath  rep- 
resents a  moon-feast  of  the  nomadic  ancestors  of  the 
Israelites.  The  Canaanitic  and  nomadic  theories  are 
both  undemonstrable  and  imnecessaiy,  but  with  the 
relation  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Babylonian  sab- 
bath the  problem  is  more  complex.  The  cuneiform 
inscriptions  contain  two  equations  of  importance 
in  this  connection,  ahabattu  ««  **  day  of  appeasing  the 
heart  (of  the  gods),''  also  shabaJttu  —  ''  fifteenth  day.'' 
Consequently  the  Babylonian  sabbath  was  a  day 
of  penance,  and  the  middle  of  the  Babylonian 
month.  It  has  also  been  held  that  the  seventh, 
fourteenth,  twenty-first,  and  twenty-eighth  days 
of  the  month,  designated  as  ill-omened,  were  the 
Babylonian  sabbaths;  but  for  this  argiunent  there 
is  no  evidence,  and  it  must  accordingly  be  assumed 
that  the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month  was  the  sabbath 
of  the  Babylonians.  This  day  was  reckoned  that 
of  the  full  moon,  but  since  the  Hebrew  sabbath  was 
not  connected  with  the  full  moon  and  was  a  day  of 
gladness,  not  of  penance,  and  since  the  Babylonians 
had  no  week  of  seven  days,  the  assumption  that 
the  Hebrews  borrowed  the  sabbath  from  the  Baby- 
lonians lacks  all  foundation.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  a  certain  connection  between  the  Hebrew  sab- 
bath and  the  Babylonian  shabaUu,  since  the  root 
of  both  means  "cease,  end."  A  number  of  other 
etymologies  have  been  proposed,  as  from  Babylonian 
Bhaba^Uy  ''to  strike"  (the  day  of  striking  the  breast), 
or  BhapatUf  ''to  judge"  (the  day  of  legal  de- 
cisions), as  a  Sumerian  word,  as  an  Arabic  word 
ahabai,  "seat"  (the  allied  pause  of  the  moon  at 
each  of  its  four  phases),  and  as  denoting  the  "per- 
fect moon"  (al^ough  ahalibath  never  means  "to 
be  perfect"),  but  none  of  these  is  satisfactory. 
Both  the  Hebrew  ahabbath  and  the  Babylonian  ahor 
battu  must,  therefore,  mean  "rest,"  and  while  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Babylonian  sabbath  was 
such  a  day  of  rest,  it  can  not  be  demonstrated  that 
the  Babylonian  here  preserved  the  original  character 
of  the  day.  The  reverse  would  seem  to  be  the  case, 
especially  as  the  Hebrew  sabbath  was  so  much  more 
important  than  the  Babylonian.  The  reason  for 
resting  on  the  sabbath  (according  to  Ex.  xx.  10, 
xxxi.  15;  cf.  Lev.  xix.  3,  30,  xxiii.  3,  xxvi.  2;  Deut. 
V.  14)  is  that  the  day  belongs  to  Yahweh,  so  that 
men  may  not  use  it  for  their  own  purposes.  Ex. 
xxiii.  12  extends  its  beneficent  effects  to  dependents 
and  cattle  (cf.  Deut.  v.  14-15).  The  cause  of  the 
special  sanctity  of  the  sabbath  is  that  on  it  Yahweh 
rested  after  the  six  days'  work  of  creation  (Gen.  ii. 
2-3;  Ex.  XX.  11,  xxxi.  17).  The  association  of  sab- 
bath rest  with  the  account  of  creation  must  have 
been  very  ancient  among  the  Hebrews,  and  :t  is 
noteworthy  that  no  other  Semitic  peoples,  even  the 
Babylonians,  have  any  tradition  of  the  creation  in 
six  days.  It  would  appear  that  the  primitive  Sem- 
ites had  four  chief  moon-days,  probably  the  first, 
eighth,  fifteenth,  and  twenty-second  of  each  month, 
called  sabbaths  from  the  fact  that  there  was  a  tend- 
ency to  end  work  before  them  so  that  they  might 
be  celebrated  joyfully.  Among  the  Babylonians 
these  seventh  days  through  astrological  concep- 
tions became  ill-omened,  while  the  sabbath  in 
the  middle  of  the  month   was  made  a  day  of 
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propitiation,  and  its  name  was  construed  as  mean- 
ing "  the  day  for  ending  the  wrath  of  the  gods."  The 
Israelites,  on  the  other  hand,  made  the  sabbaths  the 
feasts  of  a  living  and  holy  God.  The  work  of  man 
became  symbolic  of  the  work  of  God,  and  human  rest 
of  divine  rest,  so  that  the  sabbaths  became  pre- 
eminently days  of  rest.  Since,  moreover,  the  lunar 
month  had  twenty-nine  or  thirty  days,  the  normal 
lapse  of  time  between  sabbaths  was  six  days,  al- 
though sometimes  seven  or  eight;  and  six  working 
days  were  accordingly  assigned  to  the  creation, 
which  was  to  furnish  a  prototype  for  human  life. 
The  connection  of  the  sabbath  with  the  lunar  phases, 
however,  was  discarded  by  the  Israelites,  who  did 
not  worship  the  moon,  and  the  weeks  were  accord- 
ingly divorced  from  the  days  of  the  months  and  were 
made  to  follow  in  succession  throughout  the  year, 
a  more  regular  correspondence  with  the  week  of 
creation  being  thus  secured.  The  first  lunar  day, 
however,  or  the  day  of  new  moon,  retained,  although 
no  longer  called  sabbath,  somewhat  of  its  sabbatical 
character,  so  that  in  the  Old  Testament  it  fre- 
quently appears  as  a  pendant  of  the  sabbath  (see 
Feasts  and  Festivals,  I.,  §  2;  Moon,  Hebrew 
Conceptions  of  the,  §  4). 

After  the  exile  the  observance  of  the  sabbath  was 
made  extremely  rigid  and  in  the  Maccabean  period  a 
large  number  of  ultra-orthodox  Jews  were  killed, 

together  with  their  wives  and  children, 

Later       on  the  sabbath  day,  on  which  they 

Jewish      would  offer  no  resistance  (I  Mace.  ii. 

Develop-  27sqq.;  Josephus,  An/.,  XU.,  vi.  2-3). 

ment       Later,  however,  the  Jews  considered  it 

lawful  to  defend  themselves  on  the 
sabbath,  though  not  to  take  the  offensive  (I.  Mace, 
ii.  39-41;  II.  Mace.  viii.  26;  Josephus,  Ant.,  XIV., 
iv.  2).  Thirty-nine  principal  forms  of  work,  to- 
gether with  many  minor  varieties,  came  to  be  for- 
bidden on  the  sabbath.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
work  involved  in  the  ritual  of  the  Temple  and  cir- 
cumcision was  permitted  (Matt.  xii.  5;  John  vii. 
22-23);  assistance  might  be  given  to  a  woman  in 
childbirth  and  also  to  the  sick  if  in  danger  of  death; 
and  Matt.  xii.  11  states  that  it  was  lawful  to  rescue 
a  sheep  from  a  pit  on  the  sabbath,  though  this  is 
denied  by  the  Tahnud.  On  the  basis  of  Ex.  xvi.  29, 
combined  with  Num.  xxxv.  5  and  Josh.  iii.  4,  more 
than  a  "sabbath  day's  journey"  (2,000  cubits)  was 
forbidden  on  the  sabbath.  Nevertheless,  the  sab- 
bath remained  a  day  of  joy  among  the  Jews,  and  the 
eating  of  three  hearty  meals  on  that  day  was  en- 
joined. The  sabbath  feasts  of  the  Jews  accordingly 
became  widely  known,  although  not  without  receiv- 
ing mocking  criticism,  as  from  Juvenal  ("Satires,'' 
xiv.  96-106),  Persius  (v.  184),  and  Martial  (iv. 
417),  while  Seneca  {Opera,  ed.  F.  Hasse,  iii. 
427,  Leipsic  1863)  lamented  that  a  seventh 
part  of  life  should  thus  be  wasted.  Despite  this 
the  Jews  were  imitated  by  many  pagans,  so  that 
Josephus  could  say  (Apian^  ii.  40):  "There  is  not 
any  city  of  the  Grecians,  nor  any  of  the  barbarians, 
nor  any  nation  whatsoever,  whither  our  custom  of 
resting  on  the  seventh  day  hath  not  come.'' 

(W.  Lora.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  J.  Spencer,  Do  Uotbtu  Hebraorum  ritualibtUt 
2  vols..  Oambridge,  1727;   F.  W.  Famr.  Life  of  Chrtu, 


I  374  sqq.,  430-^143.  ii.  83.  113  sqq..  London.  13th  ed., 
n.d.;  A.  Eldenheim,  Life  and  Titnee  ofJeeue  the  Meenah, 
ii  62H)2.  182.  774  sqq..  London.  1883;  W.  LoU. 
QueuHonee  de  kisUnia  Sabbaii,  Leipsic.  1883;  L.  Thomas, 
Le  Jour  du  eeiffneur,  2  vols..  Paris.  1892-93;  A.  H.  Sayce. 
Verdict  of  the  *  Hioher  Criiiciem  '  and  the  MonumenU, 
pp.  76  sqq.,  London,  1894;  H.  Ounkel,  Seh&pfung  and 
Chaoe,  06ttingen,  1895;  M.  Jastrow,  in  AJT,  1898.  pp. 
315-^52;  C.  H.  W.  Johns,  Aeeyrian  Deeds  and  Documente, 
London,  1898;  C.  H.  Toy.  in  JBL,  1899,  pp.  191-193; 
W.  Riedel,  Altteetamentliche  Untereuchttnoent  pp.  74-89, 
Leipsic,  1902;  F.  Bohn.  Der  Sabbat  im  Alien  Teelament, 
Oatexsloh.  1903;  D.  Nielsen.  Die  altarabieche  Mondre- 
lioion,  pp.  03  sqq..  Stnisburg.  1904;  Pariches.  in  PSBA, 
1904.  pp.  51-66;  Zimmem.  in  ZDMO,  1904.  pp.  199  sqq.. 
458  sqq.;  F.  Delitssch.  Babel  tmd  Bibd,  i.  62-65.  Leipsic. 
1905;  J.  Meinhold.  Sabbat  und  Woche  im  A.  T.,  Odttingen. 
1905;  H.  Winckler.  ReHoionegeechichilicher  und  geeehicht- 
lieher  Orient,  pp.  58  sqq..  Leipsic.  1906;  J.  Hehn.  Sieben- 
Mohl  und  Sati>at  bei  den  Babyloniem  und  im  Allen  Testament, 
Leipsic,  1907;  C.  F.  Kent.  Student*a  Old  Testament,  iv.. 
I  217.  pp.  263-265.  New  York.  1907;  G.  Beer.  Schabbath, 
Ttkbingen,  1908;  SchOrer,  OeschichU,  u.  450-459.  470- 
478,  491-493  et  passim.  Enc.  transl..  II..  ii.  75-^,  96- 
105.  120-122,  et  passim;  Schrader,  KAT,  pp.  592-^594; 
Nowaok,  ArehlUdooie,  ii.  140  sqq.;  Benxinger.  Arch&oloffi^ 
pp.  389-391;  DB,  iv.  317^23;  EB,  iv.  4173-80;  JE,  x. 
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under  Sunday. 

SABBATH  DAY'S  JOURNEY.  See  Weights  and 
Mbabubes,  Hebrew. 

SABBATH  LAWS.    See  Sunday,  II. 

SABBATICAL  YEAR  AND  YEAR  OF  JUBILEE: 
The  seventh  and  fiftieth  year  respectively,  connected 
with  the  idea  of  the  Sabbath  (q.v.)  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews  and  associated  with  religious 
usages.  The  Book  of  the  Covenant  directs  (Ex.  xxi. 
2)  ^lat  a  slave  of  Hebrew  descent  be  set  free  in  the 
seventh  year  of  his  servitude,  and  Deut.  xv.  12 
extends  this  requirement  to  Hebrew  female  slaves 
as  well.  It  is  evident  that  this  year  was  connected 
with  the  sabbath,  although  as  3ret  there  was 
no  reference  to  a  year  which  should  possess  a  sab- 
batical character  throughout  the  country.  The 
Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  xxiii.  10-11)  requires 
tillage  and  harvesting  for  six  years,  while  in  the 
seventh  year  the  land  was  to  lie  fallow  and  what 
grew  spontaneously  was  to  be  left  for  the  poor  and 
wild  beasts  (see  also  Lev.  xxv.  1-7).  Although  the 
context  (v.  12)  clearly  shows  that  the  rest  of  the 
land  should  be  analogous  to  that  of  the  sabbath, 
there  is  no  implication  even  here  of  a  sabbatical  year 
for  the  whole  country.  Deut.  xv.  1  sqq.  further 
required  a  release  from  aU  indebtedness  of  one  Is- 
raelite to  another  every  seventh  year,  the  passage 
in  question  implying  that  the  "year  of  release''  was 
observed  in  the  whole  country  (cf.  also  Deut.  xxxi. 
10).  These  debts  were  to  be  remitted  each  seventh 
year,  not  after  the  lapse  of  six  years  from  their  con- 
traction (cf .  Deut.  XV.  9) ;  but  since  a  year  was  re- 
quired for  the  release  in  question,  although  the  ac- 
tual remission  might  be  made  in  a  single  day,  it 
would  seem  that  the  "release"  was  not  a  remission 
of  the  debt  but  merely  a  cessation  of  requests  for 
payment  during  the  year.  Since  the  Deuteronomic 
law  for  the  manumission  of  slaves  after  six  years  of 
bondage  immediately  follows  the  requirements 
governing  the  "year  of  release,''  it  would  appear 
that  this  manumission  was  at  least  desired  in  the 
"year  of  release."    Although  it  is  uncertain  when 
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and  why  each  seventh  year 
a  sabbatical  year,  the  baais  woulii  seem  to  have  been 
the  "year  of  release."  According  to  Jer.  xixiv.  8 
eqq.,  there  was  a  general  manumission  of  slaves  in 
harmony  with  Deut.  xv.  12  during  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah,  but  no  certain  conclusions  can  be  draws 
from  this  passage.  The  sabbatical  year  was  reck- 
oned from  autumn  to  autumn,  since  the  land  could 
not  be  allowed  to  begin  to  lie  fallow  in  the  spring, 
and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  year  of 
jubilee,  iteelf  in  a  sense  a  sabbatical  year,  was 
solemnly  announced  to  begin  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  seventh  month  (Lev.  xxv.  9).  Although  in  the 
preexilio  period  the  sabbatical  year  was  only  im- 
perfectly observed  (Lev.  ixvi.  34-35, 43;  II  Chron. 
xxxvi.  21),  the  Jews  under  Ezra  and  Nebemiah 
expressly  pledged  themselves  to  keep  it  (Neb.  x.  31), 
and  it  was  fully  observed  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  the  Hasmoneans,  and  the  Herodians 
(I  Mace.  vi.  49,  63;  Josephus,  Ant.,  XL,  viii.  6, 
XUL,  viii.  I,  XIV.,  X.  6,  xvi.  2,  XV.,  i.  2;  War,  I., 
ii.  4;  Philo,  in  Eusebius,  Praparatia  evangdica,  vii., 
Eng,  tmnsl.,  i,  389-3S1,  Oxford,  1903;  Tacitus, 
Hist.,  V.  4).  This  observance  muat,  however, 
Lave  bcea  extremely  difficult,  and  the  Talmud 
(Shebhi'ith,  VI.,  ii.  5-6),  on  the  basis  of  I,ev.  xxv, 
2,  restricted  the  validity  of  the  law  to  Palestine. 

The  law  of  the  year  of  jubilee  follows  that  of  the 
eabbatical  year  in  Lev.  xxv.  8  sqq.,  which  enacts 
that  at  the  expiration  of  seven  sabbatical  years, 
i.e.,  in  each  fiftieth  year,  a  trumpet  should  be 
sounded  throughout  the  land  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  seventh  month,  i.e.,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
the  first  day  of  the  year  of  jubilee.  Like  the  sab- 
batical year,  the  year  of  jubilee  was  to  have  no  bar- 
vest  reaped  in  it,  but  in  addition  it  was  a  year  of 
freedom  for  ail  the  inhabit;mts  of  the  country. 
Each  man  should  return  to  the  property  which 
he  had  been  obliged  to  sell;  all  lands  and  buildings 
Bold  ouleide  the  walled  cities  were  to  be  held  only 
until  the  next  year  of  jubilee;  and  Israelites  who 
had  been  forced  to  sell  themselves  into  bondage 
were  to  be  released  in  the  year  of  jubilee  (Lev.  xxv. 
39-55).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  law 
of  the  year  of  jubilee  is  prcejdlic,  and  it  is  evidently 
a  remodeling  of  an  older  enactment  of  uncertain 
nature.  The  precise  dale  of  its  origin  is  equally 
obscure,  though  it  may  be  a  parallel  to  the  Feast  of 
Weeks.  There  is  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  year 
of  jubilee  in  Ezck.  xl\-i.  IB  sqq.,  and  probably  in 
Isa  Lxi.  1-2.  Ezra  and  Nehemioh,  on  the  other 
hand,  never  mention  it,  and  there  is  an  express 
Jewish  tradition  that  after  the  time  of  Eira  the  year 
of  jubilee  was  no  longer  observed,       (W.  Lotz.) 
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SABELLIUS,  SABELLIARISH.    See  Monabcsi- 


SABIAHS.    See  Mano&ans. 

SABIITE,  WILLIAM  TUFNELL;   Reformed  Epis- 
copal bishop;   b.  in   New  York  City  Oct.  16.  1838, 
He    was    graduated    from    Columbia    Universi^, 
(A.B.,  1859)  and  at  the  General  Theological  Sem- 
inary, New  York  City  (1862),  being  ordered  deacon 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  same  year 
and  ordained  priest  in  18&3.     After  being  curate 
of  at  George's,  New  York  City  (1862-63),  he  waa 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Philadelphia 
(1863-65),  and  of  the  Church  of  the  Atonement, 
New  York  City  (1866-74).    In  1874,  on  the  fonnar 
tion   of  the  Reformed   Episcopal   body,   he  with- 
drew  from   the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
from  that  year  to  1907  was  pastor  of  the  First  Re- 
formed Episcopal  Church,  New  York  City.    In  1902 
he  was  elected  bishop  of  the  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia Synod  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church. 
SABIHIAH,  sa"bin'J-an:   Pope  604-606.    He  was 
bom  at  Volterra  (32  m.  e.w.  of  Florence),  Italy, 
in  the  sixth  century.    Though  only  a  deacon,  he  was 
elected  on  Sept.  13, 604,  to  succeed  Gregory  I.,  who 
had  once  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  Byaantium,    The 
only  known  events  of  his  pontificate  are  his  en- 
deavors to  relieve  a  severe  famine,  but  even  these 
efforts  do  not  seem  to  have  saved  him  from  the 
hatred  of  the  Roman  populace  [aroused  by  his  ava- 
rice and  cruelty  to  the  poor].  (A,  Haccjc,) 
BiBLioaiui'Br:     Sourcea    ore:     Liber    iwrUi/iaiiu.    ed.    L. 
DuchuDE.  2  vols..  Pnria,  1880-92.  and  ed.  T.  Momioaea. 
in  Man,  Gat.  ponl.  Rom.,  i.  1  <18SS).  163:   and  Paul  ths 
Deacon'*  Vila  Gri^Brii  I.,  in  MPL,  Ixxv.  41  sqq.     CoD- 
■ult:    It.  Baimiuin,  Dit  PolUik  drr  PUpHe  von  Orwor  /. 
bit  an/  Gnoor  VII.,  i,  149,  Elberteld.   1808:   F.  Orecor- 
Dvius.  HiU.  of  .  .  .  Romt  in  Ota  Middit  Aga.  it.  104-106, 
London.  18B4;    Mann.  Papa,  i,  26J-2S8;    Bower,  Popa, 
i.  424-426;    Platina,   Popet.  i.   140-141;    MilicMl.  Latin 
Chriitianilt.  ii.  202-264. 

SABTAH.    See  Tablh  of  tbb  Nations,  {  6. 

SACCHOHI,  BQch-o'nl,  RAIMERIO:  Roman 
Catholic  inquisitor;  d.  after  1262.  His  birthplace 
was  Piacenza,  but  nothing  is  known  of  hisearlyyeora. 
He  joined  the  Catbari  (see  New  M<u<iciieans,  II.) 
and  was  one  of  them  for  seventeen  years,  attain- 
ing the  dignity  of  bishop.  He  was  brought  back  to 
the  faith  of  the  Church  apparently  by  the  preaching 
of  Peter  of  Verona  (q.v.)  and  the  Dominican  Moneta 
(d.  about  1235).  When  Peter  Martyr  was  murdered 
at  Como  in  1252  at  the  instigation  of  the  Cathari, 
Rainerio  was  appointed  in  his  place  as  inquisitor  in 
Lombardy.  lu  1259,  the  heretics  succeeded  in 
driving  him  out  of  Milan.  He  had  induced  Alexan- 
der IV.  to  put  under  the  ban  Uberto  Poltacino,  a 
distinguished  personage  of  Milan,  who  favored  the 
Cathari.  Uberto  obtained  a  decision  of  the  Podesta 
banishing  Rainerio  (Muratori,  Seriplores,  xvi.  662). 
The  last  known  of  Rainerio  is  that  he  was  summoned 
to  Rome  on  July  31, 1262,  by  Urban  IV.  to  consult 
on  important  matters.  The  year  of  his  death  is 
unknowiL  Rainerio  is  important  for  his  account 
<tf  the  Cathari.    FbaSummaiieChalarwULeimUHi, 
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obTiously  intended  for  tho  information  of  the  In- 
quisition, ia  still  the  mo^t  important  source  for  the 
history  and  doctrines  of  that  obscure  sect,  tliough 
it  DO  longer  exists  in  its  original  form.  It  was  first 
published  by  G reiser  (Liber  conSra  Waldemea, 
Ingolstadt,  1613),  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  other 
writings  are  not  included  with  it;  also  in  E.  Mart^ne 
and  U.  Durand,  Thesauraa  nofum  anccdotorum,  v. 
1775  Bqq.  (Paris.  1717).  (F.  Cohrs.) 

Bhuoqufht:  J.  Qu«Iif  sad  J.  fcbsTd.  Scriplarn  erdini' 
prmiiaibirum,  i,  IM  wiq..  ii.  SIT.  Pari*.  ITia-21;  A. 
Touron.  Hut.  da  homma  illuilrti  dt  Votdn  de  St.  Dom- 
invpit.  I.  313  sqq..  ib.  1T43;  J.  C.  L.  Ciewler.  De  Ra 


,    1834; 


DieckhoS.  Du  Waldtmrr  im  MiOtialltr. 
18S1 ;  W.  Prener.  Ow^urAti  dcr  iloaKAm  Uvuik  im  MU- 
Maller.  i.  IQS  sqq,.  Lelpnic.  1ST4;  H,  RsuUr.  OrMChir-hlt 
dtr  rtligHlitn  .4u/A:Uruiw  in  MUliIallrr,  ii.  317,  B«iiin, 
I87T;  K.  MOllBf.  Di«  Waidrtwr.  pp.  147-14S,  Golho. 
ISSD;  XL,  X.  1452-53;  H.  C.  Lea,  Rul.  a/lA< /nfuin/ion 
in  thi  Middli  Aga.  vol.  ii.  posatm.  New  Vork,  1«H. 

SACHAU,  sSc'au,  EOUARD:  Orientalist;  b.  at 
NeumUnster  (36  tn.  n,  of  Hamburg)  July  20,  1845. 
In  1S69  he  became  extraordinary  professor  of  Semi- 
tic languages  at  Vienna,  and  was  advanced  to 
ordinary  professor  in  1872;  went  to  Berlin  as  pro- 
fessor of  oriental  languages,  1876;  traveled  in 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  1879-80,  and  1897-98; 
became  director  of  the  oriental  seminary  at  Bcrhn, 
1887;  and  received  civil  recognition  as  councilor  in 
1906.  He  has  writ1«n  or  edited:  De  Aljavaligi 
ejusque  opere  (Halle,  1867);  Theodori  Mopsuenlmi 
fragmenla  Synaca  (Leipsic,  1869);  Intdila  Sj/riaca; 
erne  Sammlung  syrisehen  UeberscUnngen  von  Sehrif- 
ten  griechiscker  pTofanliteratur  (Vienna,  1 870) ; 
The  Chronology  of  Ancient  Nationi.  An  English 
Version  of  the  Arabic  Trxl  oj  the  Athar-id-bakiya  of 
Atbimni  (London,  1879);  Syriich-rdmischet  RechU- 
bueh  au8  dem  S.  Jahrkundert  (Leipsic,  1880;  in  col- 
Uboration  with  C.  G.  Bruns);  Rciee  in  Syrien  und 
Metopotamien  (1883);  ASrinirii'i  India  (London, 
1888);  Indo-Arabische  Sludien  lur  Ataipracht  und 
Oeaehichle  dea  Indiechen  in  der  crtten  H&lfte  dta  11. 
Jahrhunderla  (Berlin,  1888) ;  MuhamTriedaniaehea 
Erbrcchtvon  ZanrUiar  und  0»l-AfHka  (1894);  ,S*uze 
det  Fellichi-DiaUkts  von  Mosul  (1895);  Ueber  die 
Poetie  in  dor  Volkesprache  der  Negtorianer  (1896); 
Muhamjnedaniscbea  Recht  nach  aehafiiliacher  Lehre 
(1897);  Am  Euphrat  und  Tigris.  Reise  NoOxen 
.  .  .  1897-98  (Leipaic,  1900);  Drei  aramaiache 
Papyrus-Urkunden  owp  Elefantine  (Berlin,  1908): 
and  Ibn  Saad'a  Biagraphien  Mulmmmeda  (Leyden, 
1908-09);  besides  a  considerable  number  of  smaller 
brochures  dealing  with  various  inscriptions  and 
other  matters  of  oriental  and  Biblical  interest. 

SACHEVERELL,  BO-shev'er-«l,  HEHRY:  Church 
of  England;  b.  at  Marlborough  (70  ra.  w.  of  Lon- 
don), WUtahire,  about  1674;  d.  at  The  Grove  (13  m. 
n.w.  of  London),  Highgal*,  Middlesci,  June  5, 
1724.  He  was  graduated  at  Oxford  (B.A.,  1693; 
M.A.,  1695;  D.D.,  1707);  was  senior  dean  of  arts  of 
Magdalen  CoUege,  1708,  and  bursar  in]709;  and  woa 
appointed  preacher  at  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  in 
1706.  In  1701)  he  preached  two  sermons  which,  on 
account  of  their  political  bearing,  gave  the  gravest 
offense  to  the  ministry  and  the  majority  of  parlia- 
ment (whigs).  He  was  impeached  for  libel  by  the 


house  of  commons;  and  in  1710he  waBConvict«d  by 
the  peers,  and  suspended  for  three  years  from  the 
ministry.    He  was  ardently  supported,  however,  by 
the  tories,  the  clergy,  and  the  country  squires;  and 
the  excitement  caused  by  his  trial  contributed  much 
to  the  defeat  of  the  whigs  in  the  general  election  of 
1710  and  the  downfall  of  Sidney  Godolphin  and  his 
colleagues.      In   1713  he   was  made  rector  of  Si. 
Andrew's,    Holbom,    in    which    position   he    died. 
BiBUODRArHi:    F.   Madiui,  A   BHiluiBrapliii  of  Dr.  Hcnru 
Sachaacrdl,  privately  printed,  Oxfonl,  1^7  (indiBpEnsuhls 
for  lourefa);    W.  Buscl.  Thr  Modem  Fanalick.  Loadon, 
1710  (a  violent  Btlack):   W.  King.  Vindicalion  of  tlie  Rn. 
Dr.   Hmrv  Sachtserta.  ib.    1710   (reply   to   BiHelJ;    T. 
HeamE.  Rcmarica  and  CoUrrtiont,  ed.  C.  E.  Doble  for  Ox- 
ford HistoricAl  Society,  vols.  i.-Ui.  puaim.  Oxford.  1SB5 
•qq.;  C.  A.  Lane.  /Jliufrafid  ffola  vn  £ni|lu&  Church  Hit- 
Umi.  pp.  205-206,   London.  1893;    W.  H.  Hutton.  Tlu 
Engluh  Church  .  .  .  UgtS-l7H).  pp.  260-382.  ib.  1603: 
D\B.  I.  SO-83  (hia  refeience 


SACHS,  sQcs,  HANS:  German  Lutheran  poet; 
b.  at  Nuremberg  Nov.  5.  U94;  d.  there  Jan.  19, 
1576.  After  completing  his  education  at  the  Latin 
school  of  his  native  city,  he  was  apprenticed,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  to  a  shoemaker,  and  during  the  two 

years  foQowing  received  his  first  in- 
Hii    Life,    struction   in   the   Meistersinger's   art. 

After  his  "wander  years"  (1511-16), 
he  returned  to  his  native  town,  where  he  henceforth 
resided  as  a  shoemaker  and  poet.  His  life  falls  in 
the  period  of  Nuremberg's  prosperity,  and  in  this 
city,  the  home  of  wealth,  art,  and  learning,  he  was 
honored  as  the  master  and  patriarch  of  the  Meister- 
singers.  The  dialect  used  by  him  is  Bavarian  High 
German.  His  first  work  as  a  Meistereinger  was  his 
Bid  Scheidetied  (1513),  but  his  chief  activity  began 
after  his  return  to  Nuremberg.  At  the  instance  of 
his  friends,  he  undertook  a  complete  edition  of  his 
writings  (5  vols.,  Nuremberg,  1558-79,  reprinted, 
Kempten,  1612-17),  which  contained  1,462  poems, 
though  he  himself  prepared  only  the  lirst  three 
volumes.  All  forma  of  poetry  are  represented — 
epic,  lyric,  didactic,  and  dramatic— and  the  themes 
are  drawn  indifferently  from  sacred  and  profane 
history,  legend,  descriptions  of  nature  and  geog- 
raphy, civil  and  domestic  life,  events  of  the  author's 
onm  life  or  the  lives  of  others,  and  from  his  own 
imagination.  The  sources  which  he  expressly  names 
are  more  than  120,  among  the  more  modem  being 
Boccaccio,  S.  Brant,  Reuchlin,  Erasmus,  Alberus, 
and  Agricola. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Nuremberg  edition  of  Hans 
Sachs  is  opened  by  his  Tragedia  von  der  Sckdpffung, 
Fail  und  Auatreibung  Ade  oua*  dem  Paradeiss,  a 
drama  with  eleven  characters  and  three  acta,  writ- 
tea  in  1533.  This  is  followed  by  a  poem  on  the 
children  of  Eve,  based  on  the  writings  of  Agricola. 

The  most  important  poem  drawn  from 
Principal  the  New  Testament  is  the  tragedy  of 
Poems.      the  passion  with  thirty-one  characters 

and  ten  acts,  written  in  1,^57.  The 
antagonism  between  the  taw  and  the  Gospels  is  set 
forth  in  the  tragedy  of  the  last  judgment  with 
thirty-four  characters  and  seven  acts  (1558).  From 
the  "golden  legend"  is  drawn  Evn  Comedx  von  dem 
reiehen  aterbenden  Menichen  der  Hecaatiia  genanrtt 
(IMS),  which  treats  of  a  rich  man  called  from  the 
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joyB  of  life  to  the  divine  judgment  seat,  where, 
abandoned  by  his  friends,  he  finds  consolation  in 
faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ.  Besides  purely  Biblical 
narratives  are  found  legends  of  apostles  and  mar- 
tjrrs.  In  the  writings  which  treat  of  virtues  and 
vices  there  is  found  keen  observation,  cogent 
thought,  and  well-drawn  characters,  despite  fre- 
quent monotony  and  prolixity.  Here  mention  can 
only  be  made  of  Das  kUnatlich  Frauen  Lob,  Fama  daa 
weitfliegend  GerHchtf  Die  gut  und  b68  Eigenschqft  det 
Gddes,  and  Kampfgeapr&ch  XenophontU  PhUosopki 
mil  Frau  Tugend  und  Frau  Untugend,  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  fables,  farces,  and  Shrove  Tuesday 
plays  that  Hans  Sachs  reaches  the  zenith  of  his  art. 
In  the  farces,  210  in  number,  the  devil  and  fools  are 
the  principal  characters.  The  devil,  however,  is 
ridiculous  rather  than  dangerous,  while  the  speeches 
of  the  fools  contain  serious  admonitions.  Among 
these  farces  allusion  may  be  made  to  Der  Teufd 
sucht  ihm  eine  RuhataU  auf  Erden,  Der  eigensinnig 
Mdnch  mil  dem  Wasserkrug^  and  Der  Einsiedd  mU 
dem  Honigkrug.  The  Shrove  Tuesday  plays,  of 
which  the  Nuremberg  edition  contains  forty-two, 
are  essentially  dramatized  farces,  designed,  as  their 
author  said,  "only  for  seemly  merriment  and  joy." 
The  first  of  these  plays.  Das  Hofgesind  Veneris 
1517),  is  based  on  the  Tannh&user  cycle,  and  among 
the  others  are  Das  hds  Weibt  Derfahrend  SchUler  im 
ParadeisSf  Das  heiss  Eisen,  and  Das  Weib  im  Brun- 
nen.  In  regard  to  religion  and  the  Church,  Hans 
Sachs  was  a  Christian,  almost  a  Protestant,  poet. 
Between  1514  and  1518  he  wrote  eight  hymns,  in 
1525  he  issued  his  Etliche  geystliche  in  der  schrifft 
gegrCnU  LiederfUr  die  layen  su  singen,  and  in  1528 
his  DreyUehen  Psalmenf  his  entire  contributions  of 
this  character  niunbering  thirty-five.  Many  of 
these  marked  distinct  changes  from  the  older  views, 
as  when  he  modified  the  Sant  Ckristoff  du  heyliger 
man  into  the  Ckriste  warer  sun  GoUes  fron.  To  the 
same  category  belong  the  paraphrases  of  books  and 
portions  of  the  Bible,  as  of  the  Psalter,  E^cclesiastes, 
Ecclesiasticus,  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  gospels  for  Simdays. 

Hans  Sachs  was  not  only  a  poet,  but  a  polemist, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  decided  adherents 
of  the  Reformation  in  Nuremberg.  Long  an  ad- 
mirer of  Luther,  he  himself  entered  the  lists  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  his  poem  of  700 
verses.  Die  WiUembergisch  NachHgaUt  ^i^  ^i^MLn  yeU 
turret  aberaU  (1523).  In  1524  he  published  his  Vier 
Dialogen  in  Prosa:  the  disputation  between  a  canon 

and  a  shoemaker;   an  attack  on  the 

Anti-       outward  works  and  vows  of  the  clergy; 

Romanist  and  two  admonitions  to  the  Lutherans 

Writings,    themselves  against  imseemly  conduct 

and  against  abuse  of  their  freedom. 
He  created  a  sensation  in  1527  by  publishing,  to- 
gether with  A.  Osiander,  his  Eyn  wunderliche 
weyssagung  von  dem  Babstumb,  wie  es  yhm  biss  an  das 
endi  der  weU  gehen  sol^  in  Figuren  oder  gemOl  begnf- 
fen,  a  work  consisting  ot  thirty  pictures  and  150 
verses  by  Hans  Sachs.  Luther  highly  approved  the 
production,  but  it  was  suppressed  at  Nuremberg, 
and  its  author  received  a  sharp  warning  from  the 
authorities.  Nevertheless,  he  expressed  similar 
views  two  years  later  m  his  InhaU  tweierlei  Predigt, 


jeds  in  einer  kurzen  Summ  begriffen^  in  which  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  salvation  was  set  forth  in 
fifty-five  verses,  while  aU  the  practises  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  were  pictured  in  an  equal  number 
of  strophes,  the  reader  being  invited,  at  the  close, 
to  make  his  choice.  To  the  same  category  belongs 
his  Der  gut  und  der  bds  Hirt  (1531),  based  on  John  x., 
in  which  the  shepherd  with  the  triple  crown  enters 
the  house  by  the  roof,  while  the  good  shepherd  (the 
Lutheran  pastor)  comes  in  by  the  door.  Of  bitterly 
polemic  character  was  the  Vergleichung  des  Babst 
mit  CkristOf  jr  paider  leben  und  passion  (1551),  in 
seventy-five  verses,  and  equally  virulent  was  his 
EpUaphium  LuJtheri  (1546).  Repeatedly  in  other 
poems  Hans  Sachs  assails  usages  and  conditions  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  which  he  dis- 
approved. His  Heiltum  fur  das  unfleissige  Haushal- 
ten  was  directed  against  relics,  Der  Ketzermeister 
mit  den  viel  Kesselsuppen  against  luxury  in  monastic 
life,  and  Der  Schwank  vom  verlomen  und  redeten 
Gulden  against  the  pope  and  indulgences,  while 
auricular  confession,  holy  water,  and  monasticism 
also  came  in  for  a  share  of  his  sarcasm.  In  the 
comedy  of  Die  ungleichen  Kinder  EvA  the  good 
children  repeat  the  Lutheran  catechism  by  heart 
and  receive  all  earthly  blessings,  while  the  bad 
answer  with  nonsense  or  in  terms  of  atheism  and 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  are  condenmed  to  servi- 
tude and  wretchedness. 

In  his  lifetime  Hans  Sachs  enjoyed  wide  esteem. 
With  the  change  in  poetic  structure  in  the  early 
seventeenth  century,  he  sank  into  oblivion,  but. 
was  rescued  by  Goethe  and  Herder,  and  since  then 
he  has  been  recognized  as  the  first  poet  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  (G.  Holz.) 

Bibuoorapht:  M.  S.  Raniseh,  Hittori9eK'kriti9ehe  Le6«iM- 
beBchreibung  Hana  Sae/ueru,  Altenbuig,  1765;  R.  QboAb, 
Ham  Saeha  und  teine  Zeit,  2d  ed.,  Leipsio,  1902;  J.  L. 
Hoffmann,  Hana  Saeha.  Sein  Ldten  und  WMten,  Nuram* 
bexg,  1847;  O.  Haupt,  Leben  und  dichteriache  Wirkaa$i^ 
keit  dea  Hana  Saeha,  Posen,  1868;  F.  Ahlfeld  and  E. 
Luthaxd,  Hana  Saeha  und  Atbrecht  DUrer,  Leipsio,  1876; 
F.  Schidtheias,  Hana  Saeha  in  aeinem  VerhAUniaae  au 
Reformation,  Leipsio,  1879;  W.  Kawerau.  Hana  Sa^a 
und  die  Reformation,  Halle.  1883;  H.  Nietachmann,  Hane 
Saeha,  Bin  Lebenabitd,  Halle,  1889;  E.  Mummenhoff,  Hana 
Saeha,  Nuremberg,  1894;  J.  Nover,  Hana  Saeha,  Ham- 
buig,  1895;  L.  B.  Supban,  Hana  Saeha,  HumaniUUaeii 
und  Oegenwart,  Weimar,  1895;  L.  Mettetal,  Hana  Saeha 
et  la  reformation,  Paris,  1895;  F.  Fiohler,  Daa  NaehUben 
dea  Hana  Saeha,  Leipsic,  1904;  H.  HoUscbuber,  Hana 
Saeha  in  aeiner  BedetUung  fUr  unaere  Zeit,  Berlin,  1906. 

SACHSSE,  sac'se,  EUOEN:  German  Protestant; 
b.  at  Cologne  Aug.  20, 1839.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Bonn  and  Berlin  (lie.  theol.,  1863), 
and  after  being  pastor  at  Notho-on-the-Weser 
(1863-69),  and  teacher  at  the  normal  school  of 
Hilchenbach  (1869-71),  was  pastor  at  Hamm  (1871- 
1883) ;  director  and  professor  of  the  seminary  for 
preachers  at  Herbom  (1883-90),  and  was  caUed 
to  his  present  post  of  professor  of  practical  theology 
in  the  Protestant  facility  of  the  University  of  Bonn 
in  1890.  He  has  written  Ursprung  und  Wesen  des 
PietismiAS  (Wiesbaden,  1884);  Die  ewige  Erldsung 
(sermons:  2  vols.,  Gotersloh,  1885-98);  Ueber  die 
Mdglichkeit  GoU  zu  erkennen  (Giessen,  1888); 
Evangelische  Katechik  (Berlin,  1897),  and  Der 
geschichUiche  Wert  der  drei  ersten  Evangidien  (1904); 
and  has  published  a  German  translation  of  A.  Hy- 
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SACK  BRETHREH  (Frafre*  saccoJi,  Saccophori, 
Sacketti):  An  order  of  hennits  formed  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century  for  rigid  asceliciam  and  worka  of 
mercy.  They  received  their  name  from  the  rough 
garments  worn  by  them,  though  they  were  a!ao 
Inown  as  "Penil£ntial  Brethren  of  Jesus  Christ" 
and  Boni  Homines  (([.v.).  The  Sack  Brethren  were 
introduced  into  England  by  Henry  HI.  in  1257, 
though  they  had  existed  in  Spain  in  the  pontificate 
of  Innocent  III.,  and  in  France  and  Flanders.  The 
order  seems  to  ha\e  been  suppressed  by  the  Council 
of  Lyons  in  1275,  probably  because  of  heretical 
■views  rife  among  them,  whereupon  tfao  brothers  en- 
tered other  orders,  such  as  the  Serviles.  The  Sack 
Brethren  lived  extremely  rigorously,  abstaining 
from  the  use  of  wine,  drinking  only  water,  and  prac- 
tising communism  of  property.  By  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  their  name  had  vanished  from 
tustory, 

A  similar  order  of  nuns  waa  f  oimded  by  Louis  IX. 
of  France  in  12B1.  They  termed  themselves  the 
"Penitent  Daughtets  of  Jesua,"  and  were  also 
called,  from  their  habit,  Saccarifo  or  Sachett«s. 
Though  the  order  survived  only  a  short  time  in 
France,  where  the  nunneries  were  near  St.  Andr^ 
des-Arca,  Sock  Sisters  seem  to  have  had  houses 
In  London  as  late  as  1357.  (O.  ZOcELEBf-) 

fiiBLioaSA^UT:  Hclyot,  Ordm  monaalv]ua,  m.  t7A  BQq.; 
Baimbuchcr,  Ordm  und  Komrrvatianm.  U.  1S3;  A.  G, 
LitUe,  ia  £neluA  Uialarical  Rmrw.  Jan.,  ISgi,  pp.  I3i  Kill. 

SACK,  bQc,  august  FRIEDRICE  WILHELH: 
Qenoaa  Reformed;  b.  at  Harzgerode  (50  m.  s.e.  of 
Brunswick)  Feb.  4,  1703;  d.  at  Berlin  Apr,  23, 
1786.  He  was  educated  at  Frankfort  and  Leyden, 
after  which  he  was  a  private  tutor  in  Groningen. 
Returning  to  Germany,  he  became,  in  1728,  tutor 
of  the  hereditary  prince  of  Hesse- Uomburg,  and  in 
1731  was  called  to  be  third  minister  of  the  Geiman 
Reformed  church  in  Magdeburg,  where  he  founded 
a  poorhouse  and  orphan  as>-liim  whieb  still  exist. 
In  1738  he  became  first  minister  of  the  same  church, 
and  consistorial  councilor  and  inspector  of  the 
Reformed  churches  in  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg. 
From  1740  until  his  retirement  in  1780  he  waa  court 
and  cathedral  preacher  at  Berlin  and  member  of 
the  consistory.  Theologically  be  was  orthodox  in  a 
period  of  religious  indifference  and  latitudinarian- 
ism,  yet  possessed  of  characteristic  P^ot4^^ta^t  in- 
def>endence  of  thought  and  averse  to  all  forma  of 
compulsion.  Though  his  mediating  position  ex- 
posed him  to  severe  criticism  from  adherents  of 
more  one-sided  views,  he  enjoyed,  in  general,  the 
support  of  men  of  all  parties,  many  of  whom  he 
counted  among  his  personal  friends  and  correspond- 
ents. In  1745  Sack  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
physical  section  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  from  1751  to  176fl,  in  addition  to  bis  other 
duties,  he  was  a  visitor  of  the  Reformed  Joachims- 
thai  Gymnasium.  He  also  directed  for  a  time  the 
benevolent  institutions  connected  with  the  cathe- 
dral, and  during  the  residence  of  the  royal  family  at 
Magdeburg  during  the  Seven  Yeats'  War  was  not 
only  their  chaplain,  but  also  the  religious  teacher  of 
the  princes  and  princessee,  I 


Sack's  theolc^cal  convictions  may  be  gathered 
most  fully  from  his  Verteidigler  Glaube  der  Christen 
(Berlin,  1751),  a  popular  presentation  of  apologetics 
and  dogmatics,  as  well  as  from  the  notes  and  medi- 
tations contained  in  his  Lebcmbeechreibxins  (ed.  F. 
S.  G.  Sack,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1789).  He  was  naturally 
under  the  influence  of  the  philosophy  of  Leibnits  and 
Wolff,  and  consequently  presupposed  a  natural 
religion  based  on  concepts  of  diiine  perfections,  the 
attainment  of  religious  convictions  by  processes 
of  reason,  and  the  like.  At  the  some  time,  he  re- 
garded such  natural  religion  as  inadequate  for  the 
needs  of  man,  seeing  perfection  in  the  Bible  alone, 
and  seeking  the  proof  of  iU  divine  inspiration  in  its 
contents  and  their  effect  on  the  human  soul.  The 
central  point  of  revelation  he  held  to  be  the  medi- 
ation and  the  redemption  by  Christ;  forgiveness 
and  blessedness  are  possible  only  on  condition  of 
repentance  and  true  faith  in  Christ  the  mediator. 
The  doctrines  of  prevenient  grace  and  justification 
by  faith,  on  the  other  hand,  are  comparatively 
neglected,  while  regeneration  is  emphasized.  His 
collected  in  six  volumes  (1735-64). 
(K.  H.  SACKt.) 
The  chief  source  b  the  LebernbeKhreibvyVt 

ut  lup.     Cooiult  rurther:  J.  M.  H.  Darinc,  Dit  dinUKhm 

Kaiuilrednir  da  18.  und  19.  JahrKundtrlt,  pp.  3U-3eo. 

Neuatuit.  1S3U;    R.  Rotbe.  GucAicUi  dtr  Prtdiel.  p-  4Z1. 

Witlenbers,  1881. 

SACK,  FRIEDRICH  SAMUEL  GOTTFRIED: 
German  Reformed;  b.  at  Magdeburg  Sept.  4,  1733; 
d.  at  Berlin  Oct.  2,  1S17.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Frankfort  (1755-57)  and  in  England 
(1758-59),  and  was  appointed,  in  1769,  German 
Reformed  preacher  in  hia  native  city.  In  1777  be 
was  called  to  Berlin  as  fifth  court  and  cathedral 
preacher,  becoming  the  Refoimed  member  of  the 
supreme  consistory  in  1786.  He  gradually  rose  to 
be  first  court  preacher,  but  was  chiefly  active  in 
religious  instruction  and  in  official  duties.  In  1804 
he  was  made  chief  school  councilor,  and  in  1814  was 
appointed  presiding  officer  of  the  committee  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Protestant  church  system;  in 
1816  he  became  a  bishop  of  the  Evangelical  Church. 
In  his  theological  views  he  was  slight  ly  semi- Pelagian, 
but  an  opponent  of  deism  and  of  the  speculation 
and  pantheistic  tendencies  of  German  philosophy 
beginning  with  Fiehte.  In  ecclesiasticaJ  adminis- 
tration he  sought  to  keep  the  Church  from  too 
close  connection  with  the  State,  and  in  1788  was 
one  of  the  five  who  protested  against  the  officializing 
of  orthodoxy  enacted  by  the  religious  edict  issued  by 
WoUner's  niinistry.  He  labored  earnestly  to  revive 
true  religion  among  both  Lutherans  and  Reformed, 
as  exemplified  in  bis  Gutachttn  iiber  die  Verbetsening 
de^  Religicns^uataiuUt  in  den  kSniylichen  preusi- 
iscAenZ4niimi(BerUn,  1802).  He  also  wrote  ScAn/- 
ien  an  einen  Freund  den  Hcrm  Dr.  Bakrdt  und  eein 
Glaubeneibekenntnia  betreffend  (1779);  Bin  Wort 
der  Ermunlerung  an  meine  MiOtHrgtr  (1807);  and 
UAer  die  Yereiniffung  der  beiden  proleetarUischen 
Kirchenporteien  in  der  prtutsiiehen  Monarchie 
(1813),  (K.  H.  SACKt.) 

Bibuoqiupbt:  U.  6.  Lflve.  AiUnuii  .  .  .  iiuaAttidf 
Btrfiner  Oelikritn.  Bwlin,  1806-07  {mjpplieH  hy  Saflt 
hiniBelf):  F.  Tbaremio.  GndOchtniwiprntivl  aufdrn  Bachal 
F.  3.  a.  Sack.  Berlin.  1S17:  J,  U.  H.  DotiD«,  l>w  dttu- 
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SACK,  KARL  HEDIRICH:  Gennan  Lutheran, 
oon  cf  Uie  preceding;  b.  at  Berlin  Oct.  17,  1789; 
d.  at  Bonn  Oct.  16,  1875.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  returning  to  Berlin  in  1810. 
Three  years  later  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Napoleonic  war,  where  he  gained  the  Iron  Croas, 
and  in  1815  returned  to  the  field  aa  a  chaplain.  On 
the  cloee  of  hostilities  he  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in 
touring  Gennany,  Holland,  and  Flngland,  and  on 
hia  return  became  privatrJocent  at  the  University 
of  Berlin.  In  1818  he  was  called  to  Bonn  as  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  and  in  the  following  year  also 
became  Lutheran  pastor  in  the  same  city.  In  1834, 
however,  he  resigned  his  pastorate  that  he  might 
devote  hiTTuplf  to  his  profeasorial  duties.  In  his 
theology  Sack  was  strongly  influened  by  Schleier- 
macher,  as  is  clear  from  his  Idte  und  Entumrf  der 
dtrUaiehm  Apologetik  (Bonn,  1819),  Chritdiche 
Apologeiik  (Hamburg,  1829),  and  Ckrieaithe  PoU- 
mit  (1838).  His  rigid  adherence  to  the  Bible  as  the 
foundation  of  the  Church  was  evinced  in  his  Vom 
Wortt  Gotta  (Bonn,  1825)  and  Veher  dot  Antehen 
der  htUigen  Schrift  (1827;  in  oollaboration  with 
Nitisch  and  Gottfried  Christian  Friedrich  LOcke), 
while  he  attacked  the  myth-theory  of  Strauss  in  his 
Das  Leben  Jau  von  StravM  (1836).  Shortly  after 
1840  Sack  visited  Scotland,  the  results  of  his  ob- 
servations being  embodied  in  his  Die  Kirehe  von 
SehoOand  (2  parts,  Heidelberg,  1844-45).  In  1847 
he  accepted  a  call  to  Magdeburg  as  consistorial  coun- 
cilor. Here,  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties,  he 
Strove  faithfully  to  promote  the  cause  of  union,  until, 
in  1860,  he  retired  from  active  life,  living  hence- 
forth first  in  Berlin,  and  later  at  Neuwied  and  Bonn. 
Ihiring  these  years  of  retirement  he  wrote  his  last 
work,  Ueber  die  Oetchiehie  der  Predigf  von  Motheim 
bia  SdiUiermoeher  (1866).      (David  ERoUANNt.) 

BtauoaaiTar:  W,  BeyKhlac,  Karl  /mmaniul  NOiieh, 
B«riia,  1ST3;  t/eua  mingtlitc\t  KircAounfuncr,  1879.  pp. 
773-773;  L.  lemma,  BnlilAaMaiAoi  vnd  (Jlouknuer- 
jbAnov.  HaidslbcTf,  1SB5. 

SACRAKEKT. 

Name  aod  Eail)'  Chunh  Thaoiy  (|  1). 

Hediaval  Derdopmeat  o[  Sunmmtel  Dootrin*  (|  3]. 

Nfttore  of  SaeratiuoU  (|  3). 

Intention  (|  4). 

UtamHy  of  tha  Suinmenta  (|  S). 

FratBtauC  Tescbinc  (i  6). 

The  name  sacrament  is  given  to  seven  sacred 

Christian  rites  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Eastern 

churches,  and  to  two,  baptism  and  the  Lord's 

Supper,  in  the  Protestant  churchea.     The  Greek 

word  mysterion,   "mystery,"  used  in  the   Eiastem 

Church  to  designate  these  rites,  is  taken  from  the 

New  Testament,  and  contains  a  reference  to  the 

hidden    virtue    behind    the    outward 

I,  Hams    symbol    (see   Htbtaoogicaji  Theol- 

and  Early   dot).     The  Latin  word  tacramentum 

Church     means  something  that  is  consecrated. 

Theory,     more  particularly  an  oath,  especially 

a  military  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 

atandard;  and  also  the  sum  of  money  deposited  in 

court  by  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  previous  to  the 

tml  of  a  can,  and  kept  in  some  sacred  plaoe.   The 


term  was  applied  to  Christian  rites  in  the  time  of 
Tertullian,  but  can  not  be  traced  fiuther  back  by 
any  distinct  testimony.  Jerome  translated  the 
Greek  work  mytterion  by  tacramentum  {Eph.  i.  9,  iii. 
3,  9,  V.  32;  I  Tim.  iii.  16;  Rev.  i,  20),  and  from  the 
Vulgate  the  word  sacrament  passed  into  the 
Reims  Veision  in  Eph.  v.  32,  where  marriage  is 
spoken  of,  and  the  translation  is,  "This  is  a  great 
sacrament."  In  other  cases  the  Reims  Version 
retains  the  word  "mystery." 

The  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  was  not  fully 
developed  till  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Schoolmen 
did  for  it  what  the  Church  Patjiers  did  for  the  doo- 
trinea  of  the  Trinity  and  for  Christology.  Witli 
the  exception  of  Augustine,  none  of  the  Fathers 
gave  more  than  passing  attention  to  the  definition 
and  doctrine  of  sacraments;  but  the  Eastern  Church 
held  that  there  were  two  sacraments,  baptism  and 
the  Eucharist,  although  later  the  number  seven 
was  accepted.  St.  Augustine  has  a  number  of 
passsges  bearing  on  the  definition,  meaning,  and 
necessity  of  the  sacraments.  Be  calls  baptism  and 
the  Eucharist  sacraments  "in  an  eminent  sense" 
{Epiet.  ad  JanuariTtm,  liv.  1,  MPL,  nxiii.  2000), 
and  he  likewise  appUed  the  term  sacrament  to  or- 
dination to  the  priesthood  (Contra  epiat.  Parmeniani, 
II.,  ziii.  20;  MPL,  xliii.  70),  to  marriage  [De  bona 
eonjugali,  21 ;  MPL,  xl.  394;  NPffF,  I  ser.,  iu.  408), 
and  to  other  rites.  He  assigned  sacraments  to  the 
Old  Testament  as  well  as  to  the  New,  and  spoke  of 
the  former  as  promising  a  Savior,  and  of  the  latter 
aa  giving  salvation  (On  Pb.  Uxiv,  I ;  NPNF,  1  ser. 
viii.  343).  He  defined  a  sacrament  as  a  visible  sign 
of  a  thing  divine  (De  calechitandit  rudSnu,  xxvi.  50; 
NPNF,  1  ser.,  iii.  312),  and,  commenting  on  John 
vi.  41— 59,  hedeclared:  "The  sacrament  is  one  thing, 
the  virtue  of  the  sacrament  another"  (/x  Joannia 
Evangdium  Traetalwi,  ixvi.  II;  NPNF,  vii.  171). 
He  did  not,  however,  write  a  connected  treatise  on 
the  sacraments;  this  task  remained  for  the  Sehool- 

The  sacramental  system  was  one  lA  the  inspiring 
eonstructjons  of  the  Schoolmen  and  engaged  their 
most  careful  aikd  profound  speculation.  To  no  other 
one  branch  of  theology  did  they  give  more  attention, 
and  their  conclusions  determined  the  dogma  of  the 
Latin  Church,  especially  when  reaffirmed  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  theologians  moat  prominent 
in  developing  the  sacramental  system  were  Hugo  of 
St.  Victor,  who  wrote  the  first  formal  treatise  on  the 
sacraments  (see  Hcoo  op  St.  Victor,  ({  5-6), 
Peter  Lombard,  Alexander  of  Hales, 
a.  Medie-  and  Thomas  Aquinas  (qq.v.).  The 
val  Devel-  last-named  did  little  more  than  clearly 
opment  of  reaffirm  the  views  of  his  three  predeces- 
Sacramentsl  sors,  especially  Alexander  of  Hales; 
and  with  him  the  development  may  be 
said  to  have  come  to  an  end,  for  though 
an  Duns  Scotus  (q.v.)  modified  some 
parts  <d  the  doctrine,  bis  teacbings  were  set  aside 
by  the  Council  of  Ferrara  (1439)  in  favor  of  the 
clearer  statements  of  his  great  Dominican  antago- 
nist, Thomas  Aquinas.  The  Schoolmen  all  started 
with  the  definitions  of  Augustine  and  were  not 
conscious  of  having  departed  from  him,  although 
they  did  so  by  laying  emphasis  upon  the  ex  open 
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operato  theory  of  the  efficiency  of  the  sacramentB 
(see  Opus  Operantis,  Opus  Operatum)  and  by 
reducing  the  prominence  given  by  Augustine  to  the 
operation  of  grace.  The  number  was  fixed  at  seven, 
and  thus  the  uncertainty  which  had  been  inherited 
from  the  fathers  and  had  been  felt  by  the  earlier 
Schoolmen  was  removed,  especially  through  the 
influence  of  Peter  Lombard  and  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite  had  given  six  sacraments 
— ^baptism,  the  Eucharist,  unction,  the  ordination  of 
priests,  the  ordination  of  monks,  and  burial  rites. 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  spoke  of  many  sacraments 
and  enumerated  ten,  including  foot- washing; 
Abelard  named  five — ^baptism,  confirmation,  the 
Eucharist,  marriage,  and  extreme  unction;  and 
Robert  Pulleyn  (q.  v.)  gave  the  same  nimiber.  Hugo 
of  St.  Victor  likewise  seems  to  recognize  five  in  his 
Summa — ^baptism,  confirmation,  Eucharist,  pen- 
ance, and  extreme  unction — but  in  his  Z>e  aacro" 
mentis  ckrUtiana  fidei  he  enumerates  thirty,  taking 
the  word  sacrament  in  the  wide  sense  of  religious 
rite.  In  this  latter  work  he  divided  the  sacraments 
into  three  classes,  among  which,  for  instance,  holy 
water  and  the  use  of  ashes  on  Ash  Wednesday  be- 
long to  the  second  class  and  are  distinctly  called 
sacraments,  Thomas  Aquinas  himself  ascribing  a 
quasi-sacramental  character  to  such  rites.  Councils 
were  equally  undecided  as  to  the  number  of  the  sac- 
raments and  the  definition  of  the  term.  Thus  the 
Third  Lateran  Council  (1179)  included  the  investi- 
ture of  bishops  and  the  rites  of  burial  among  the 
sacraments,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  (Jhurch  to-day 
makes  a  distinction  between  certain  sacred  rites 
called  Sacramentals  (q.  v.)  and  the  seven  sacraments. 
Peter  Lombard  was  not  the  first  to  give  the  number 
■even.  About  his  time  it  had  been  given  by  Roland 
Bandinelli  (afterwards  Alexander  III.)  in  his  Seiv- 
tentuBj  and  by  Otto  of  Bamberg  in  a  sermon  of  1158, 
as  reported  by  his  biographer,  Herbord.  The  seven 
sacramentB  are  baptism,  the  Eucharist,  confirma- 
tion, extreme  unction,  penance,  ordination,  and 
marriage.  The  number  seven  corresponds  with  the 
seven  virtues  and  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  also 
unites  the  number  of  the  deity  (three)  and  of  crea- 
tion (four),  thus  illustrating  Uie  union  of  God  and 
man.  This  correspondence  was  called  the  ''con- 
gruity  "  of  the  sacraments,  that  is,  their  correlation 
to  the  spiritual  maladies  and  needs  of  man.  The 
sacraments  were  not  needed  in  man's  estate  of 
innocence.  With  Augustine  the  Schoolmen  repre- 
sent the  sacraments  of  the  Old  Testament  as  pre- 
figuring the  grace  to  come,  and  the  sacraments  of  the 
New  as  conferring  grace. 

In  defining  a  sacrament,  the  Schoolmen  started 
with  Augustine's  definition  that  it  is  a  visible  symbol 
of  an  invisible  grace,  but  went  beyond  him  in  the  de- 
gree of  efficiency  they  ascribed  to  it.    They  assert 
that  the  sacraments  "  contain  and  con- 
3.  Nature   fer  grace"  and  that  they  have  a  virtue 
of  Sacra-   inherent  in  themselves.    The  favorite 
ments.      figure  used  to  describe  their  operation 
is  medicine,  so  that  Hugo  of  St.  Victor 
{De  sacramentiSy  I.,  ix.  4;  Af  PL,  clxxvi.  325)  could 
term  God  the  physician,  man  the  invalid,  the  priest 
the  minister,  grace  the  antidote,  and  the  sacra- 
ment the  vessel.     The  physician  gives,  the  minis- 


ter dispenses,  and  the  vessel  contains  the  spiritual 
medicine  which  cures  the  soul.  The  sacraments  are, 
however,  more  than  channels  of  grace.  They  do 
more  than  signify.  They  sanctify,  and  they  are 
the  efficient  causes  of  the  operations  of  grace  in 
the  recipient.  The  mode  of  this  efficacy  is  ex 
opere  operatOj  the  expression  used  by  such  writers 
as  William  of  Auxerre  and  Alexander  of  Hales. 
Thomas  Aquinas  adopted  the  expression,  and  again 
and  again  says  that  the  sacraments  make  righteous 
and  confer  grace  ex  opere  operatOf  that  is,  by  a  virtue 
inherent  in  themselves.  By  this  he  did  not  mean 
that  the  religious  condition  of  the  recipient  is  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference,  but  that  the  sacraments  impart 
virtue,  if  need  be,  without  the  operation  of  active 
faith.  The  sacraments  are  efficacious  only 
to  those  who  are  of  a  religious  disposition,  but 
they  are  always  efficacious  when  properly  adminis- 
tered. 

The  relation  the  priest  sustains  to  the  sacraments 
is  vital  to  their  efficacy,  and,  except  in  extraor- 
dinary cases  (as  sometimes  in  baptism),  his  ministra- 
tion is  essential.  The  priest's  personal  character 
does  not  affect  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  so 
that  an  unworthy  priest  confers  grace,  provided  he 
administers  the  sacrament  according  to  the  pre- 
scribed rite  of  the  Church.  To  use 
4.  Intention,  the  medieval  illustration,  water  is 
conveyed  through  a  leaden  pipe  as 
well  as  through  a  silver  one.  The  priest  acts  in  the 
name  of  the  Church,  and  in  uttering  the  words  of 
sacramental  appointment  he  is  giving  voice  to  the 
intention  of  the  Church.  This  intention  is  sufficient 
for  the  perfect  work  of  the  sacrament  and  ultimate- 
ly, as  Augustine  had  said,  it  is  Christ  and  not  the 
priest  who  gives  effect  to  the  sacrament.  [But  in- 
tention is  far  more  than  merely  sufficient  for  the 
validity  of  a  sacrament;  it  is  absolutely  essential 
in  aU  Roman  Catholic  teaching;  and  this  intention 
must  invariably  be  present  on  the  part  of  the 
minister  of  the  sacrament,  and  generally  on  the  part 
of  the  recipient.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  infants 
and  idiots  to  receive  the  sacraments  validly  (though 
such  sacraments  as  orders  would  scarcely  ever  be 
given  them);  those  who  subsequently  lose  their 
reason,  either  permanently  or  temporarily  (as  in 
unconsciousness),  may  validly  receive  extreme  unc- 
tion. All  in  possession  of  reason,  however,  must 
have  intention  if  they  are  to  receive  a  sacrament 
validly.  This  intention  again  may  be  either  ''ac- 
tual" or  ''virtual,"  the  former  being  a  conscious 
intention,  and  the  latter  an  intention  which  influ- 
ences an  act,  even  though  this  act  be  not  recognized 
as  sacramental,  as  when  a  baptized  Protestant  con- 
tracts marriage  and  thus  unwittingly  receives  the 
sacrament  of  marriage.  If  there  is  no  intention, 
there  is  no  reception  of  a  sacrament,  so  that  if  one 
eats  consecrated  hosts  to  satisfy  hunger,  he  does  not 
receive  the  Eucharist. 

Intention  on  the  part  of  the  minister  is  invariably 
required  by  Roman  Catholic  teaching,  whether  this 
minister  be  lay  (as  in  the  case  of  a  nudwife  who  bap- 
tizes a  new-bom  infant  in  immediate  danger  of 
death)  or  clerical  (as  in  the  mass,  ordination,  etc.). 
The  intention  must,  moreover,  be  in  accord  mth 
the  teaching  of  the  Churob,  though  even  a  heretic. 
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if  possessing  proper  intention,  may  administer  a 
valid  sacrament.  While  there  is  danger  that  there 
may  be,  on  the  part  of  the  minister,  either  a  lack 
of  intention  or  even  an  intention  of  acting  contrary 
to  the  precept  of  the  Church  (both  of  which  render 
the  sacrament  null  and  void),  it  is  maintained  by 
Roman  Catholic  dogmaticians  (e.g.,  S.  J.  Hunter, 
Oudines  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  iii.  208-212,  New 
York  [1896])  that  the  chance  of  such  invalidation  is 
80  small  as  to  be  negligible.  The  ''defect  of  inten- 
tion'' (see  the  rubric  on  this  topic  in  the  preface  to 
the  missal),  complicated  by  "defect  of  form," 
forms  the  basis  of  the  condenmation  of  Anglican 
orders  in  the  bull  ApostolioB  cura  of  Leo  XIII. 
(Sept.  13,  1896),  the  special  ground  of  invalidity 
being  sought  in  the  failure  of  the  Anglican  ordinals 
to  express  the  concept  of  the  sacrificial  aspect  of  the 
Eucharist.*  Intention  finds  a  place,  of  course,  in 
every  sacrament;  every  Protestant  who  maintains 
any  form  of  the  receptivist  theory  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  holds  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  inten- 
tion, however  unwittingly,  and  it  is  equally  implied 
in  such  rites  as  the  non-sacramental  Protestant 
ordination,  etc.  Intention  finds  its  most  usual 
application,  however,  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  and  it  should  also 
be  noted  in  this  connection  that  in  the  High-church 
school  of  the  Anglican  Church  Holy  (Communion  is 
frequently  celebrated  ''with  intention,"  as  for  the 
promotion  of  the  unity  of  Christendom  or  some  other 
pious  purpose.] 

To  the  Schoolmen  Sacraments  are  not  all  of  equal 
necessity.    Baptism  alone  is  essential  to  salvation, 
and  baptism  and  the  Eucharist  are  the  mightiest. 
Baptism,  confirmation,  and  ordination 
5.  Necessity  impart  an  indelible  character.     Their 
of  the      mark  can  not  be  effaced,  nor  can  they 
Sacnunents.  be  repeated.f    The  other  four  sacra- 
ments are  necessary  to  salvation  as  a 
horse  is  necessary  to  a  journey.    The  Schoolmen 
were  not  agreed  as  to  the  author  of  all  the  sacra- 

*  '*  The  Church  does  not  judge  about  the  mind  and  in- 
tention in  ao  far  as  it  is  something  by  its  nature  internal; 
but  in  so  far  as  it  is  manifested  externally  she  is  bound  to 
judge  concerning  it.  When  any  one  has  rightly  and  seri- 
ously made  use  of  the  due  form  and  the  matter  requisite  for 
effecting  or  conferring  the  sacrament  he  is  considered  by 
the  very  fact  to  do  what  the  Church  does.  On  this  princi- 
ple rests  the  doctrine  that  a  sacrament  is  truly  conferred  by 
the  nuniitry  of  one  who  is  a  heretic  or  unbaptised»  pro- 
vided the  Catholic  rite  be  employed.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  rite  be  changed,  with  the  manifest  intention  of  intro- 
ducing another  rite  not  approved  by  the  Church  and  of  re- 
jecting what  the  Church  does,  and  what  by  the  institution 
of  Christ  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  sacrament,  then  it  is 
clear  that  not  only  is  the  necessary  intention  wanting  to  the 
sacrament,  but  that  the  intention  is  adverse  to  and  destruc- 
tive of  the  sacrament'*  (ApoatoliceB  curcB,  tr.  in  The  En- 
cyclical LcUen  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,,  New  York,  1903,  pp.  403- 
404). 

t  In  both  the  Roman  and  Anglican  churches  provision 
is  made  for  "  conditional  baptism  "  if  there  is  doubt  whether 
a  former  baptism  was  valid,  i.e.,  administered  in  the  name 
of  the  Trinity.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  not  recognis- 
ing the  validity  of  Anglican  or  Greek  confirmation,  requires 
the  reccmfirmatioQ  of  all  converts  from  those  communions, 
and  for  similar  reasons  both  the  Anglican  and  Roman 
ehurehes  insist  on  the  reordination  of  all  clergy  becoming 
eonverts  to  them  and  desiring  to  exercise  priestly  func- 
tions, the  Anglican  church  accepting,  however,  the  validity 
of  Greek  and  Roman  ordination,  and  hence  not  requiring  its 
repetition. 


ments.  Peter  Lombard  expressly  ascribed  extreme 
unction  to  the  apostles,  while  Alexander  of  Hales, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  others  held  that  they  were 
all  institutcKl  by  Christ.  In  regard  to  the  precedent 
necessity  of  the  sacraments,  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  de- 
clared that  God  might  have  saved  man  without 
them,  but  now  that  they  have  been  instituted,  no 
man  can  be  saved  except  through  them.  The  his- 
tory of  the  doctrines  of  the  seven  sacraments  is 
given  under  Baptism,  Lord's  Supper,  etc.,  but  a 
general  statement  belongs  here.  Baptism  is  the 
door  to  the  other  sacraments  and  to  the  kingdom  of 
God;  confirmation  completes  what  baptism  has 
begun  and  confers  the  grace  of  ever-increasing 
strength;  the  Eucharist  confers  the  food  of  spiritual 
life  in  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  penance 
deletes  the  guilt  of  actual  transgressions  as  baptism 
regenerates  from  the  guilt  of  original  sin;  extreme 
imction  heals  the  soul  from  sin  not  already  remitted 
by  penance,  and  is  also  intended  to  heal  the  body; 
ordination  empowers  persons  to  administer  the  sac- 
raments; and  marriage  makes  the  \mion  between 
two  persons  perpetual  and  in  harmony  with  the 
union  between  C^irist  and  the  Chmxh;  or,  to  use 
the  comparison  employed  by  the  Schoolmen,  the 
sacraments  furnish  grace  for  the  spiritual  struggle 
and  strengthen  the  Christian  warrior  at  the  various 
stages  of  the  conflict.  Baptism  equips  him  on  en- 
tering the  conflict,  confirmation  strengthens  him  in 
his  purpose,  extreme  unction  helps  him  at  the  close 
of  the  struggle,  the  Eucharist  and  penance  renew 
his  strength,  orders  introduce  new  recruits  into 
the  ranks,  and  marriage  prepares  men  to  be 
recruits. 

The  first  blow  against  the  sacramental  system  of 
the  medieval  Church  was  given  by  Luther  in  his 
''Babylonish  Captivity,"  in  which  he  declared  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  Christian 
6.  Piotes-  believer  to  be  fettered  by  the  tradi- 
tant  Teach-  tions  of  men.  He  rejected  all  the 
ing.  sacraments  except  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  was  followed  in 
tliis  by  all  the  Reformers  of  the  continent  and  Great 
Britain.  AU  the  Protestant  confessions  demand 
active  faith  as  a  condition  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
sacrament.  Faith  apprehends  and  appropriates 
the  spiritual  benefits  accruing  from  them.  The  una- 
nimity of  the  Reformers  as  to  the  number  of  the 
sacraments  and  the  conditions  of  their  efficacious 
reception  did  not,  however,  exclude  differences  of 
doctrine  which  became  the  occasion  of  bitter  con- 
troversies that  greatly  injured  the  cause  of  Protes- 
tantism. 

There  was  general  harmony  regarding  baptism, 
except  among  the  Anabaptists,  who  rejected 
infant  baptism  and  later  demanded  inunersion; 
but  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  the 
cause  of  a  dispute  which  has  retarded  or  prevented 
cordial  Christian  cooperation  until  this  day.  The 
three  main  types  of  teaching  on  the  Lord's  Supper 
were  those  of  Luther,  who  took  the  view  of  con- 
substantiation;  of  Zwingli,  who  made  it  a  simple 
memorial  feast;  and  of  Calvin,  who  insisted  on  the 
mystical  presence  of  Christ  and  a  spiritual  feeding 
upon  him.  In  England  the  views  of  Luther  were 
first  adopted,   but  were  later  replaced,  generally 
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speaking,  by  thoee  of  Calvin.*  The  controversy  be- 
tween Zwingli  and  Luther  came  to  a  climax  at  the 
conference  held  at  Marbuig  in  1529,  and  the  diffeiv 
ence  led  to  a  long-lasting  cleavage  between  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  types  of  Protestantism. 

Certain  religious  bodies,  of  whom  the  most  promi- 
nent are  the  Quakers,  reject  all  external  celebration 
of  the  sacraments  as  opposed  to  the  spiritual  inter- 
pretation of  religion,  and  hold  only  to  an  internal 
baptism,  or  regeneration,  by  the  Spirit  and  an  in- 
ternal communion  with  Christ.         D.  S.  SCHAFF. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  primary  tourcea  are  of  ooune  (1)  the 
works  of  the  Fathers  and  Schooknen  mentioned  in  the 
text — ^Augustine,  Abelard,  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  Peter 
Lombard,  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaven- 
tura.  Duns  Sootus — all  of  whom  are  discussed  in  this  work, 
and  usually  also  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  this 
article;  (2)  the  confessions  of  the  various  churches,  in- 
eluding  ^e  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  are 
collected  and  annotated  in:  Schaff,  Creeds;  and  £.  F.  K. 
Mailer,  Die  Bekenntniseehriften  der  reformirUn  Kirche, 
Leipsic,  1903.  Secondary  sources  are  also  of  two  kinds: 
(1)  works  on  dogmatics  and  the  history  of  dogma, 
which  will  be  found  given  very  fully  in  and  under  the 
articles  Dooma,  Dogmatics,  and  Doctrinb,  Histobt  or; 
and  (2)  works  on  the  history  of  the  Church,  also  very  fully 
given  in  and  under  Church  Histobt,  to  which  should  be 
added  the  works  on  the  history  of  the  councils  (see  the 
bibliography  under  Codnciub  and  Stnods),  and  the 
literature  on  the  Fathers  and  Schoolmen  named  above 
under  the  articles  on  them  in  this  work,  where  many 
monographs  will  be  found  devoted  to  the  subject  of  this 
article.  A  useful  literature  is  that  on  Canon  Law  (q.v.), 
the  literature  of  which  is  noted  in  the  article  on  that  sub- 
ject. Respecting  this  last  it  is  to  be  said  that  reference 
to  this  class  of  books  is  advised  only  for  advanced  stu- 
dents, as  the  relation  is  neither  so  direct  nor  so  obvious 
as  of  the  other  literature  named.  In  addition  to  the  fore- 
going, the  literature  on  the  several  sacraments  is  to  be 
studied  as  given  under  the  articles  on  them  in  this  work. 
Special  treatises  from  the  Protestant  standpoint  are: 
R.  Whately,  The  Scripture  Doctrine  concemino  the  Sacra- 
mente,  London,  1857;  O.  L.  Hahn,  Die  Lehre  von  den 
Saeramenten  in  ihrer  geachickUichen  Entwiekdung  inner- 
hatb  der  abendl&ndiechen  Kirche  6w  mm  Kontil  von  TrierU, 
BresUu,  1864;  J.  S.  Stone,  The  Christian  SaeramenU, 
New  York,  1866;  J.  H.  Blunt,  The  Sacraments  and  Sacra- 
mental Ordinances  of  the  Church,  London,  1867;  G.  O. 
Perry,  Vox  eccUsim  Anglicana,  ib.  1868;  S.  W.  Critten- 
den, SaeramenU  of  the  Church,  Philadelphia,  1860;  W.  F. 
Hook,  The  Church  and  its  Ordinances,  ed.  W.  Hook,  2  vols., 
London,  1876;  R.  Schmidt,  in  TSK,  1879,  pp.  187  sqq., 
391  sqq.  (on  the  Lutheran  doctrine);  O.  D.  Annstrong, 
The  Sacraments  of  the  New  Testament,  New  York,  1880; 
R.  Watson,  The  Sacraments:  Baptism  and  the  Lord^s  Sup- 
per, ib.  1893;  M.  Diz,  The  Sacramental  System  Consid- 
ered as  the  Extension  of  the  Ineanuxtion,  ib.  1893;  The 
Churches  Ministry  of  Grace  Oectures),  ib.  1893;  O.  Ajirich, 
Dos  antike  Mysterienwesen  in  seinem  Einfiuss  auf  das 
Christentum,  06ttingen,  1894;  O.  Wobbermin,  Rdigions- 
geschlichtliche  Studien  sur  Frage  der  Beeinflussung  des 
Urchristentums  durch  das  antike  Mysterienwesen,  Berlin, 
1896;  J.  Grill,  Die  persische  Mysterienreligian  im  r&mischen 
Reich  und  das  Christentum,  Tdbingen,  1903;  J.  C.  Lam- 
bert, The  Sacraments  in  the  New  Testament,  Ekiinbuigh, 
1903;  K.  G.  Goets,  Die  Abendmahls/rage  in  ihrer  ge- 
schichtliehen  Entwickelung,  Leipsic,  1904;  A.  Knox,  Grace 
of  Sacraments,  New  York.  1905;  J.  A.  Beet,  The  Church, 
the  Churches,  and  the  Sacraments,  London,  1907;    H.  C. 

*  While  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the  Anglican  Church 
are  conmionly  held  to  teach  only  two  sacraments,  baptism 
and  the  Eucharist  (art.  xxv.),  it  is  maintained  by  many  ad- 
herents of  the  High-church  school  of  that  communion  that 
the  wording  of  the  article  in  question  does  not  necessarily 
militate  against  the  doctrine  of  seven  sacraments,  altiiough, 
as  in  the  Roman  (Catholic  Church,  baptism  and  the  Eucha- 
rist stand  in  a  class  by  themselves  as  sacraments  preeminent 
over  all  the  rest.  The  seven  sacraments  of  this  Anglo- 
Catholic  school  are  identical  with  thoM  of  the  Roman 
GathoUes. 


Beeching,  The  Bible  Doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  ib.  1908; 
Hauck-Herxog,  RE,  xvii.  349-381;  Schaff,  Christian 
Church,  V.   1,  pp.  701-748. 

Hie  Roman  Catholic  idea  is  presented  in:  F.  Probst.  Sak- 
ramente  und  Sakramentalien  in  den  drei  ersten  christlichen 
Jahrhunderten,  Tabingen,  1872;  P.  Schans.  Die  Lehre  von 
den  Saeramenten  der  katholischen  Kirche,  Freiburg,  1893; 
J.  H.  Oswald,  Die  dogmatische  Lehre  von  den  heUigen  Sae- 
ramenten der  katholischen  Kirche,  5th  ed.,  Miinster,  189^> 
S.  J.  Hunter,  Outlines  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  iii.  162  sqq.. 
New  York  [1896];  J.  B.  Sasse.  De  sacramentis  eccleeicB, 
Freibuig,  1897;  KL,  x.  1481-1518. 

SACRAMENTALS. 

Development  of  the  Doctrine  (S  1). 
The  Anointing  of  Kings  ($2). 
Doctrine  of  Royal  (Consecration  (S3). 
Sacramentals  in  General  (S  4). 
Legal  Aspects  ((  5). 
Occasions  for  Consecration  (f  6). 
Protestant  Teachings  ((  7). 

''  Sacramentals ''  is  a  term  applied  to  certain 
benedictions  and  consecrations  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Catholic  Chm*ches,  or  to  the  objects  blessed, 
from  a  partial  resemblance  between  their  purpose 
and  use  and  those  of  the  sacraments  proper  (see 
Benediction).  Exorcisms,  which  in  the  name  of 
God  undertake  to  remove  the  influence  of  evil  spirits 
from  persons  and  things,  are  included  under  this 
head  (see  Exorcism).  The  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
however,  apart  from  the  connection  of  exorcism 
with  baptism  and  with  certain  blessings  and  con- 
secrations (such  as  that  of  the  sacred  oil  and  chrism 
by  the  bishop  on  Maundy  Thursday),  employs  it  as 
an  independent  rite  only  in  the  supposedly  possible 
case  of  the  demoniacal  possession  of  a  member  of 
the  Clhurch,  and  its  exercise  even  then  is  frequently 
limited  to  cases  where  the  permission  of  ecclesias- 
tical superiors  is  given  after  careful  investigation. 
The  order  of  exorcists  has  long  been  a  mere  step- 
ping-stone to  the  higher  orders,  and  the  function  is 
in  practise  performed  by  priests. 

Before  the  development  of  the  doctrine  that  the 

sacraments  are  seven  in  number,  and  especially 

from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 

z.  Develop-  tury  to  the  time  of  Peter  Lombard, 

-ment  of  the  benedictions  of  the  kind  here  consid- 

Doctrine.  ered,  or  at  least  the  more  important  of 
them,  were  loosely  included  among  the 
sacraments;  but  with  the  more  exact  definition  of 
the  term  sacrament,  these  spiritual  operations, 
which,  while  no  longer  considered  as  sacraments 
proper,  were  yet  supposed  to  impart  some  special 
grace  to  persons  or  things,  became  known  as  sacra- 
mentals. The  development  of  doctrine  in  the  West 
was  subordinated  to  the  desire  of  the  Roman  spiri- 
tual power  for  domination.  As  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments  (after  Peter  Lombard)  the  Church 
found  expression  for  its  claim  of  jurisdiction  over  all 
classes  of  persons,  so  the  doctrine  of  sacramentals 
expressed  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  material  ob- 
jects; and  from  both  sacrament  and  sacramental 
grew  up  the  doctrine  of  Sacrilege  (q.v.). 

As  the  power  of  holy  orders  takes  a  dominant 
position  in  the  system  of  the  sacraments,  so  the 
full  significance  of  the  sacramentals  is  most  clearly 
visible  in  the  anointing  of  kings  by  the  clergy.  This 
practise,  connected  with  the  Old-Testament  custom, 
occurs  in  the  West  as  early  as  the  coronation  of 
Wamba,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  in  672;  Egbert,  long 
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of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  is  said  to  have  been  anointed 
in  789,  but  this  is  uncertain.    The  practise  was 
not    found    among  the    Merovingian 
2.  The      kings;    in   the   Prankish   kingdom  it 
Anointing  was  first  used  in  the  case  of  Pepin, 
of  Kings,   and  among  the  East  Franks  in  that  of 
Louis  the  Child  and  Conrad  I.,  while 
Henry  I.  refused  to  submit  to  it,  its  connection 
with  the  Old-Testament  theocracy  seeming  sus- 
picious to  an  ambitious  temporal  monarch.    From 
Otho  I.,  however,  unction  accompanied  coronation 
in  each  case.    The  German  king  was  anointed  on 
the  head,  breast,  shoulders,  arms,  and  hands;   at 
the  imperial  coronation  in  Home  the  bishop  of 
Ostia  anointed  the  emperor  on  the  right  arm  and 
between  the  shoulders.    While  Gregoiy  the  Great, 
like  Isidore  of  Seville  and  even  Peter  Damian  (d. 
1072)  and  Peter  of  Blois  (d.  1200),  designated  the 
anointing  of  kings  and  princes  as  a  sacrament,  as 
did  the  Greeks  also,  the  degradation  of  this  rite  to 
a  sacramental,  compared  with  the  sacrament  of 
orders,  could  but  serve  to  emphasize  the  subordinate 
position  of  the  worldly  rulers  in  relation  to  the 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 

According  to  the  view  laid  down  in  the  Po/nJtifioale 
Romanwrif  royal  dignity  is  first  conferred  in  its  ful- 
ness upon  the  king  by  the  unction  con- 
3.  Doctrine  nected  with  the  benediction;  but  this 
of  Royal  view  was  not  accepted,  either  at  its 
Consecra-  promulgation  or  for  any  long  period 
tion.  later;  nor  was  the  coronation  which 
in  the  ninth  century  was  added  to  the 
unction  believed  to  have  greater  validity  for  con- 
ferring regal  rights  in  the  Empire.  Until  the 
eleventh  century  the  choice  of  the  princes,  led  by 
the  archbishop  of  Mainz,  was  understood  to  confer 
these  rights,  and  the  enthronization  by  the  Church 
merely  exhibited  the  king  as  in  possession  of  them. 
In  opposition  to  the  principle  held  by  Charlemagne 
and  Louis  I.,  it  was  a  consequence  of  the  dissen- 
sions within  the  Carolingian  house  that  under  the 
later  Carolingians  the  imperial  title  and  dignity 
were  held  to  depend  on  coronation  and  unction  at 
Rome.  From  Otho  I.  the  German  kings  claimed 
the  right  to  be  thus  crowned  as  inherent  in  their 
office — a  claim  which  was  more  than  once  (as  by 
Calixtus  II.)  admitted  on  the  side  of  the  Church. 
But  from  the  pontificate  of  Gregoiy  VII.  the  preva- 
lent curialist  view  tended  to  transfer  the  impor- 
tance of  the  ceremony  from  unction  to  coronation. 
The  principle  of  free  election  won  its  victoiy  with 
the  extinction  of  the  Hohenstaufen  dynasty.  Con- 
rad III.  (1138)  received  unction  and  coronation  as 
German  king,  not  as  emperor,  from  the  papal  legate 
at  Aachen,  ti^e  first  instance  of  the  kind.  The  con- 
tested election  of  1198  and  the  desuetude  of  the 
earlier  constitution  gave  the  great  popes  from  In- 
nocent m.  on  a  chance  to  dominate  the  elections, 
while  the  claim  of  the  popes  to  depose  temporal 
rulers  brought  the  latter,  even  as  to  their  political 
functions,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chmxh. 
By  this  time  the  election  was  admitted  to  give  only 
a  right  to  coronation,  which  was  required  for  the 
full  possession  of  the  office.  In  the  ritual  act,  which 
included  unction  and  coronation,  to  which  the  tra- 
dition of  the  imperial  insignia  and  the  enthroniza- 
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tion  in  the  chair  of  Charlemagne  at  Aachen  were 
added,  the  coronation  at  Aachen  became  of  decisive 
importance.  In  the  Sachaenspiegel  the  Roman  view 
as  a  whole  is  assumed — ^the  elevation  to  the  im- 
perial throne  connected  with  the  coronation  at 
Aachen  is  considered  effectively  to  confer  the  office. 
The  settlement  of  the  German  kingship  as  purely 
elective  in  1252  marked  the  complete  domination 
of  the  view  that  the  right  conferred  by  the  pope 
definitely  established  the  possession  of  the  royal 
dignity;  though  in  1338  the  electors  rejected  the 
claim  of  the  pope  to  investigate  and  confirm  the 
election.  Nevertheless,  although  the  constitution 
Licet  juria  of  Louis  the  Bavarian  (1338)  declared 
that  the  election  as  Crerman  king  conferred  **  the 
plenitude  of  imperial  power,"  and  the  Bulla  aurea 
spoke  of  the  king  as  elected  ''  to  be  promoted  to 
emperor,"  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  nothing 
was  more  firmly  established  than  the  claim  of  the 
king  to  the  imperial  crown.  In  1508  Maximilian 
I.,  without  papal  coronation  and  with  the  assent 
of  Julius  II.,  assumed  the  title  of  "  Roman  emperoiv 
elect."  This  was  borne  also  by  his  successors,  of 
whom  only  Charles  V.  (1530)  was  crowned  by  the 
pope,  thereafter  dropping  the  "  elect."  After 
Ferdinand  I.  (1558)  the  coronation  took  place  no 
longer  at  Aachen  but  in  the  same  place  as  the  elec- 
tion, Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  lost  its  special 
character  as  a  solemn  induction  into  the  kingly 
office.  Napoleon  allowed  himself  to  be  anointed  by 
Pius  VII.  in  1804,  but  refused  to  be  crowned  by 
him.  In  modem  kingdoms,  in  so  far  as  the  cere- 
mony of  coronation  is  still  preserved,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  royal  dignity  is  no  longer  dependent  upon 
the  ritual  ecclesiastical  act  of  unction  or  coronation, 
but  the  law  of  the  State  is  alone  effective. 

The  sacramentals  in  general,  like  the  sacraments, 

have  their  individual  recognized  matter,  form,  and 

minister;    but  imlike  the  sacraments, 

4.  Sacra-  which  are  based  upon  the  direct  in- 
mentals  in  stitution  of  Christ,  they  are  derived 

OeneraL  from  the  authori^  of  the  Chim;h, 
under  a  general  conmiission  given  by 
God  to  bless  in  his  name.  In  accordance  with  an- 
cient oriental  custom,  anointing  forms  a  part  regu- 
larly of  consecrations  and  sometimes  of  benedic- 
tions. For  this  olive-oil  is  used,  either  pure  as  in 
the  case  of  that  employed  for  catechumens  and  the 
sick,  or  mixed  with  balsam  (in  the  Eastern  Chim;h 
with  other  spices  as  well),  when  it  is  known  as 
Chrism  <q.v.).  The  effect  of  consecration  is  the 
definite  setting  apart  by  the  rite  of  unction  of  a 
person  or  thing  for  the  service  of  God  and  the 
Church.  A  constant  feature  of  these  ceremonies  is 
a  solenm  appeal  to  God  to  grant  his  grace  to  the 
person  or  a  salutary  effect  to  the  use  of  the  thing. 
Outside  of  the  use  of  the  simple  oil  in  baptism  and 
the  ordination  of  priests,  and  of  chrism  in  confirma- 
tion and  the  consecration  of  bishops,  chrism  is  em- 
ployed also  in  the  consecration  of  churches,  altars, 
patens,  and  chalices.  A  simple  benediction,  coupled 
with  anointing,  is  given  by  bishops  to  kings.  Church 
bells  are  sprinkled  with  holy  water  and  anointed. 
The  water  used  in  baptism  is  blessed.  Holy  Water 
(q.v.)  is  used  in  the  blessing  of  abbots  and  abbesses, 
pilgrims,  man  and  wife  at  their  marriage,  and 
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women  after  childbirth.  Special  blessings  are  im- 
parted to  certain  objects  destined  for  the  service  of 
God — churches,  cemeteries,  vestments,  palls,  cor- 
porals, pyxes,  monstrances,  crosses,  images  of  the 
saints,  candles,  and  rosaries.  Particular  forms  of 
benediction  are  also  provided  for  a  number  of 
things  connected  with  the  daily  occupations  and 
needs  of  men,  as  for  houses,  ships,  locomotives, 
battle-flags,  fields,  and  bread,  wine,  salt,  and  other 
edibles. 

In  the  case  of  objects  consecrated  for  the  direct 

service  of  God,  the  act  has  both  a  liturgical  and  a 

legal   aspect.     Through   consecration 

5.  Legal    they  are  not  merely  prepared  in  a 

Aspects,  specially  solemn  way  for  their  sacred 
purpose  but  made  externally  inviolable 
(r€8  sacra).  The  administration  of  the  sacramen- 
tals  connected  with  the  sacraments  is  reserved  to 
the  person  who  administers  the  sacrament.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  the  spiritual  power  to  bless  and  con- 
secrate is  conferred  on  prints  at  their  ordination, 
when  their  hands  are  anointed  with  the  prayer 
"  that  whatsoever  they  bless  may  be  blessed,  and 
whatsoever  they  consecrate  may  be  consecrated 
and  haUowed."  If  a  priest  performs  consecrations 
reserved  to  bishops,  they  are  merely  irregular  or 
illicit,  but  not  invalid  as  they  would  be  if  p^ormed 
by  a  layman.  To  the  pope,  as  head  of  the  universal 
Church,  is  reserved  (apart  from  the  imperial  coro- 
nation, treated  above)  the  blessing  of  the  wax 
figures  known  as  Agni  Dei  (see  Agnts  Dei),  of  the 
Pallium  (q.v.)  for  metropolitans,  of  the  golden 
roses  (see  Golden  Rose)  sent  to  princes  or  churches, 
and  of  swords  for  kings  and  princes.  This  reserva- 
tion, however,  is  merely  a  mark  of  honor  attached 
to  the  papal  primacy.  As  the  possessor  of  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  whole  Church,  the  pope  can  perform 
consecration  or  benediction  for  any  part  or  any 
member  of  it,  or  delegate  his  power  to  any  qualified 
person,  while  the  bishop's  authority  in  such  cases  is 
limited  to  his  own  diocese.  It  is  of  practical  signifi- 
cance in  the  development  of  the  modem  Roman 
Catholic  system  that  there  has  been  a  marked  tend- 
ency to  restrict  the  power  of  delegating  authority 
to  bless  or  consecrate  churches,  altars,  sacred  ves- 
sels, and  the  like,  to  the  pope.  This  power  is  nowa- 
days frequently  conferred  on  the  bishops  by  their 
quinquennial  faculties  (see  Faculties).  In  recent 
times  the  Congregation  of  Rites  has  assumed  the 
power  of  sub-delegating  certain  privileges  directly, 
such  as  that  of  blessing  bells  to  a  priest  of  the  dio- 
cese, or  sacred  vessels  to  a  mitered  prelate. 

It  is  an  established  principle  of  church  law  and 
practise  that  whatever  is  supposed  to  be  blessed 
or  consecrated  must  be;  but  numerous  objects  used 
in  Roman  Catholic  worship  are  not 
6.  Occasions  blessed,   e.g.,  hangings,  candle-sticks, 
for   Con-   and  censors.     Misuse  or  profanation 
secration.    of  blessed  objects  is  subject  to  ecclesi- 
astical penalties.     A  validly  adminis- 
tered sacramental  is  not  allowed  to  be  repeated 
while  the  original  conditions  of  its  administration 
remain;    the  common  blessings,  however,  may  be 
repeated  for  the  same  person  or  thing  as  often  as 
there  is  reasonable  ground.    If  the  object  has  un- 
dergone an  essential  change,  especially  if  it  can  no 


longer  either  in  fact  or  in  law  subserve  its  liturgical 
purpose,  the  sacramental  operation  of  the  conse- 
cration or  blessing  is  supposed  to  cease;  the  object 
needs  no  formal  desecration,  but  a  declaration  of 
the  circumstances  is  made  to  the  proper  authority. 
A  new  consecration  is  required,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
church,  where  the  object  is  destroyed  so  far  as  to 
affect  its  essential  character  and  then  restored. 
The  shedding  of  blood  or  the  commission  of  gross 
immorality  in  a  church  is  held  to  pollute  but  not  to 
desecrate  it;  reconciliation,  not  a  new  consecration, 
is  required,  which  is  accomplished  with  holy  water 
by  the  bishop.  The  pollution  of  a  church  affects 
the  chimshyard  as  well,  in  which  Christian  burial  is 
not  supposed  to  take  place  until  the  church  has 
been  reconciled.  The  pollution  of  the  churchyard, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  no  effect  on  the  chim^h. 

All  that  has  been  said  above  applies  obviously  to 
the  medieval  or  modem  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  Evangelical  Churches  know  no  sacramentals  in 

the  sense  here  discussed.     They  em- 

7.  Prates-  ploy  neither  consecration  nor  benedic- 

tant        tion  even  for  the  immediate  instni- 

TeachingB.  ments  of  divine  worship,  such  as  would 

impart  to  them  any  property  of  special 
sanctity,  although  such  objects,  according  to  Prot- 
estant church  law,  deserve  special  respect  and  are 
to  be  protected  from  profane  uses.  A  solemn  dedi- 
cation is  indeed  usual  for  churches  and  chim^hyards, 
with  a  prayer  of  benediction.  In  regard  to  the  set- 
ting apart  of  particular  objects  (pulpits,  sacred  ves- 
sels, organs,  fonts),  it  has  been  held  sufi&cient  for  the 
officiating  clergyman,  on  the  first  occasion  of  their 
use,  to  address  a  few  appropriate  words  to  the  con- 
gr^ation,  and  then  to  ask  God's  blessing  upon  the 
emplo3rinent  of  the  objects.  In  regard  to  benedic- 
tions for  objects  of  e very-day  use,  the  older  Prot- 
estant ordinances  not  infrequently  declare  expressly 
against  them,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  super- 
stition. (R.  W.  DovEf.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  T.  Netter,  F(ueit%d\  wixaniorvan,  ed.  W. 
Shiriey,  in  RdUU  Series,  no.  5,  London,  1858;  J.  Helfert, 
Rechte  in  Aneehung  der  heilioen  Handlttngen,  Prague,  1843; 
F.  Ihrobst,  Kirchliehe  Benedictionen  und  ihre  VenoaUtmo, 
TQbingen,  1857;  A.  L.  Richter,  LehrhiuJi  dee  .  .  . 
KirchenreehU,  ed.  R.  W.  Dove,  SS  260,  306.  Leipaic.  1871; 
P.  I.  Wapdhorat,  Compendium  eacra  littavia,  juxta  ritum 
Romanum,  New  York,  1887;  P.  Hinschius,  System  dee 
.  .  .  KirchenrechU,  iv.  141-177,  Berlin,  1888;  A.  A.  Lam- 
bing, SacrameMUde  of  the  Catholic  Church,  New  York,  1892; 
W.  Wilmers,  Lehrbuch  der  Rdioian,  iv.  H  97-98.  MOnater, 
1895;  F.  Loofo,  Symbolik,  I  348  bqq..  TObingenr  1902; 
KL,  z.  1469  sqq. 

SACRED  HEART  OF  JESUS,  DEVOTION  TO. 
L  History  of  the  Devotion:  The  devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  was  practically,  if  not  abso- 
lutely) originated  by  the  Jesuits.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  her  director,  the  Jesuit  La  Ck)lombidre, 
Mai^erite  Marie  Alacoque  (d.  1690),  a  nun  in  the 
Salesian  convent  at  Paray-le-Monial  in  Buigundy, 
practised  a  fervent  mystical  devotion  to  Christ 
which  resulted  in  ecstasy.  According  to  her  ac- 
count, on  June  16,  1675,  when  praying  before  the 
sacrament,  she  saw  Jesus  "  showing  to  her  his  heart 
on  a  flaming  throne,  surrounded  by  thorns  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross;  and  he  told  her  it  was  his  will 
that  a  special  devotion  should  be  offered  to  his 
Sacred  Heart  in  reparation  for  irreverences  com- 
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mitted  against  him  in  the  most  holy  sacrament, 
and  that  the  Friday  after  the  octave  of  Corpus 
Christi  should  be  set  apart  for  this  devotion."  Fur- 
ther revelations  confirmed  this,  and  the  convent 
became  a  seat  of  the  devotion.  Colombidre  and  his 
successors  Croiset  and  Rolin  labored  to  spread  it, 
and  Croiset  published  the  first  book  on  the  subject 
at  Lyons  in  1691.  The  new  devotion  was  not  well 
received  in  Rome;  Croiset's  book  was  put  on  the 
Index  in  1704,  while  in  1697  the  request  of  the 
Salesians  for  a  festival  of  the  Sacred  Heart  with 
proper  oflSce  had  been  refused  by  the  Congregation  of 
Rites,  a  refusal  which  was  renewed  in  1707  and 
1727.  Meantime,  through  confraternities  (see  be- 
low) the  devotion  spread  through  German  Switzer- 
land into  Germany.  Languet,  then  bishop  of  Soia- 
sons  and  later  archbishop  of  Sens,  defended  it  in  his 
biography  of  Marguerite  Marie;  and  the  Jesuit 
Gallifet  published  the  more  important  De  cuUu 
sacrosancti  cordis  Dei  (Rome,  1726).  Miracles  were 
claimed  as  a  result  of  it;  kings  and  queens  besought 
the  pope  to  grant  a  proper  mass  and  ofiice  for  the 
festival,  which  was  at  last  conceded,  on  the  express 
understanding  that  the  cultus  was  paid  to  the  heart 
of  Jesus  only  as  the  symbol  of  his  love.  Determined 
opposition  was  made  to  the  devotion  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Scipione  de'  Ricci  (q.v.),  bishop  of  Pi»- 
toja,  and  of  the  rationalizing  tendency  which  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  spread  from  Tus- 
cany through  a  large  part  of  Italy,  and  a  prolonged 
literary  warfare  was  carried  on  by  the  two  parties. 

The  accession  of  Pius  VI.  in  1775  marked  a  turn- 
ing-point. The  bull  Auctorem  Jidei  of  1794  gave  ad- 
ditional sanction  to  the  devotion.  The  Jesuits  had 
long  pushed  it  vigorously,  and  after  the  restoration 
of  the  order,  they  continued  to  work,  with  the  result 
that  one  diocese  after  another  asked  permission  to 
celebrate  the  festival,  and  an  increasing  number  of 
indulgences  was  attached  to  the  devotion.  Both 
had  become  practically  universal  when  Pius  IX. 
(Aug.  23,  1856)  established  the  festival  as  a  greater 
double  for  the  whole  Church;  and  the  beatification 
of  Marguerite  Marie  in  1864  was  another  step  in  the 
same  direction.  At  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870,  the 
majority  of  the  bishops  asked  for  the  elevation  of 
the  feast  to  the  rank  of  a  double  (i.e.,  a  feast  at 
which  the  antiphon  is  said  both  before  and  after  the 
psalm)  of  the  first  class  (i.e.,  one  which  takes  pre- 
cedence in  case  two  feasts  fall  on  the  same  day)  with 
octave  (i.e.,  lasting  through  eight  days,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  the  celebration  on  the  last  day), 
but  it  was  then  granted  only  to  the  Jesuit  order, 
in  recognition  of  their  services  in  spreading  the  de- 
votion. The  rank  was  extended  to  the  whole 
Church,  though  without  an  octave,  by  Leo  XIII.  in 
1889.  The  devotion  has  constantly  strengthened 
its  hold  on  the  great  body  of  Roman  Catholics;  and 
the  cautious  expressions  at  first  used  have  given 
place  to  a  full  acceptance  of  the  literal,  material 
heart  of  Jesus  as  its  object. 

n.  Societies  under  the  Name  of  the  Sacred  Heart: 
The  first  Confraternity  of  the  Sacred  Heart  was 
founded  at  Paray-le-Monial  in  1693;  and  by  1727 
there  were  already  as  many  as  400.  That  erected 
by  Gallifet  in  1729  m  the  church  of  St.  Theodore  at 
Rome  became  an  archconfratemity  in  1732.    The 


number  of  confraternities  was  1,089  in  1765,  6,676 
in  1865,  and  is  now  over  10,000.  A  special  confra- 
ternity is  that  founded  at  Bourg  in  France  in  1863, 
whose  members  are  divided  so  that  each  has  a  par- 
ticular hour  set  apart  for  the  adoration  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart  and  intercessory  prayer  which  adora- 
tion and  prayer  thus  become  continuous.  The 
most  important  of  the  confraternities  which  make 
a  point  of  intercessoiy  prayer  is  the  League  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  or  Apostleship  of  Prayer,  founded  in 
1844  at  Vals  in  France  by  the  Jesuit  Pdre  Gautrelet, 
and  provided  with  new  constitutions  by  Leo  XIII. 
in  1879.  In  1895  it  had  50,000  branches  all  over 
the  world,  with  more  than  twenty  million  members. 
The  organ  of  the  league,  The  Messenger  of  the  So- 
cred  Heart,  is  published  monthly  in  fourteen  lan- 
guages. Another  important  society  is  the  French 
Dames  du  sacr^  coeur,  founded  in  Paris  in  1800  by 
Madeleine  Sophie  Barat  (d.  1865),  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Jesuit  Pdre  Varin.  It  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  venerating  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the  ed- 
ucation of  girls.  The  statutes,  drawn  up  by  Varin, 
are  modeled  on  those  of  the  Jesuits.  The  candidate 
for  admission  spends  three  to  six  months  in  the 
house  as  a  postulant;  then  follows  a  two  years' 
novitiate,  and  then  (since  1826)  the  taking  of  sim- 
ple vows,  an  additional  vow  of  stability,  i.e.,  life- 
long adherence  to  the  congregation,  being  made. 
Besides  the  professed  sisters,  there  are  sceurs  coad- 
jutrices  for  the  household  duties,  and  scturs  com- 
missionaires  for  the  necessary  intercourse  with  the 
outside  world.  The  superior  is  chosen  for  life,  and 
resides  at  the  mother-house  in  Paris,  the  former 
Hdtel  de  Biron  in  the  Rue  de  Varennes.  A  general 
chapter  every  six  years  watches  over  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  constitutions.  A  peculiarity  of  this 
congregation  is  that  the  members  retain  their  orig- 
inal names,  with  the  prefix  of  **  Madame."  The 
costume  is  a  black  dress,  a  cap  with  a  white  frill, 
and  a  black  veil.  In  1839  they  had  40  houses,  in 
1851,  65;  in  1864,  86,  with  3,500  members;  in 
1880,  105,  with  4,700  members,  divided  into  18 
vicariates.  In  1910  the  order  numbered  212  houses 
and  7,800  members.  Three  vicariates  or  provinces 
are  established  in  the  United  States  with  39  houses 
and  1 ,140  sisters.  The  influence  exerted  by  them  has 
been  of  no  slight  importance  in  the  revival  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  especially  of  an  ultramontane  or  Jesuit 
cast.  (T.  KoLDE.) 

Bibuoorapht:  F.  S.  Hattler,  Oeschichte  dea  FeMea  und  der 
Andaehi  Mum  Herzen-Jeau,  Vienna,  1875;  idem.  Die  bild- 
liche  DaraUUuno  dea  gdttlichen  Herzena  itnd  der  Herg-Jeau- 
Idee,  Innsbruck.  1894;  J.  de  Gallifet,  Ud>er  die  Andacht 
Bum  hochheUioen  Henen  .  .  .  Jeau  ChriaH,  ib.  1884;  H. 
E.  Manning,  The  Divine  Glory  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Lon- 
don. 1873;  idem.  The  Oloriea  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  ib.  1876; 
K.  Martin,  Die  Lehre  und  Uebuno  der  Andacht  nan  gOtt- 
lichen  Henen  Jeeu,  Cologne,  1876;  N.  Nilles.  De  raHonHma 
featorum  aacraiiaaimi  cordia  Jeau  et  .  .  .  Maria,  2  vola.. 
Innsbruck,  1885;  H.  J.  Nix,  CuUtu  .  .  .  cordia  Jeau, 
Freiburg,  1891;  H.  Reusch,  Index  der  verbotenen  Blicher, 
u.  983  sqq.,  Bonn,  1885;  idem.  Die  deulache  Bischdfe 
und  der  Aberglaube,  pp.  81  sqq.,  ib.  1879;  Heimbucher. 
Orden  und  Kongregationen,  vol.  iii.  passim;  F.  Berin- 
ger.  Die  Abl&aae,  ihr  Weaen  und  OArauch,  Paderbom, 
1895. 

SACRED  HEART  OF  JESUS  AND  MARY, 
CONOREOATION  OF.  See  Picpus,  Congregation 
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A.  Htbrtw!  Tho  forms  of  musioal  instruments 
of  Uin  Hebrews  aro  known  from  imprints  of  in- 
stninutntN  on  Jowiiih  coins  during  the  insurrection 
iiKuinMt  tho  Uomans  ((V6-70  a.d.).  Moreover, 
truin|)otN  are  represented  on  the  Arch  of  Titus. 
ICsiHtcially  valuable  are  the  manifold  designs  of 
musical  instruments  on  lOgyptian,  Babylonian, 
and  Assyrian  monuments,  since  from  these  can  be 
infitrrtni  the  form  of  their  Hebrew  parallels. 

I.  Stringed  Instrumenti:  In  the  threefold  cate- 
gory of  stringed,  wind,  and  percussive  or  swaying 
instruments,  the  stringed  instruments  (neghinoth, 
titles  of  Ps.  iv.,  vi.,  liv.,  cto.)  rank  first  in  importance 
in  Uobrew  music.  Their  strings  (mtnnim)  were 
made  of  intestines  (of  sheep;  cf.  Homer,  Odytaey, 
xxi.  4()N),  or  of  twisted  cortis.  It  is  not  known 
whether  a  particular  kind  of  wood  was  used  for 
tlie  framework,  but  among  Solomon's  luxuries 
were  instruments  of  the  sandal  wood  that  oame  from 
Ethiopia  (I  Kings  x.  12;  II  Chron.  be.  11).  These 
instruments  >K*ere  played  either  with  the  fingers, 
«•  by  pulling  and  twitehing,  or  by  striking  with 
the  plectnim,  a  small  rod  of  gold,  ivoiy,  or  metal 
{noifyim,  I  Sam.  xvi.  16,  xviii.  10;  Isa.  xxiii.  16; 
ete.  In  the  IHuUms,  taiiMif  is  ordinarily  used  for 
both  pla>'ing  and  singing,  Ps.  ixxi.  22,  cxliv.  0; 
ete«). 

Apart  from  the  foreign  wahUkha^  **  saekbut  ** 
(Han.  iii.  5, 7, 10),  the  Oreek  sotnftyiti,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment mentions  two  instruments  that  are  purely 
Tsraelitlsh:  kinndr,  **har|)/*  and  mhM,  ''pealteiy.** 
The  iyU\  T^tanient  give*  no  indications  reapeeting 
their  fom\,  save  that  they  eould  be 
I.  The  Lyre,  earrieii  and  played  in  proeeasioDs  (I 
Sam.  X.  &;  II  Sam.  vi  5^  Isa.  xxiiL 
16).  Hence  they  wers  relati\*ely  small;  though 
greater  sisee  (^  the  harp,  for  instance,  may  have 
«xi»t<Hl  ei41atendl>\  And  it  may  be  aswimed  that 
am\>ng  the  Israelitee.  as  among  the  Kgyptiansi^  the 
Kvms,  in  tun\,  were  not  always,  and  at  all  peri- 
o^K  in>*ariab(y  the  same.  Powibly  even  those  in> 
•tnin¥E'ut9  lieeignatevl  by  one  name  took  diffetctit 
shape*.  In  the  Se|>tuagint  Hajuv  is  imiaUy  ren- 
flenxi  Hrtorit  ^eC.  I  CV*.  xiv.  7:  Rev.  v.  S):  leai 
h^\xiently  v^  times^.  psii<NKiHi.  1i  w»s«  theve- 
Kv^  p^>baKt3r  an  insmment  similar  to  the  Oeek 


cithara.  The  Church  Fathers  find  a  point  of  dis- 
tinction as  between  this  instrument  and  the  nebhdy 
in  the  position  of  the  sounding-board.  The  kinnOr 
has  this  feature  below;  being  a  rotund,  hollow 
body,  whoee  arched  surface  turns  downward. 
The  strings  are  stretched  over  the  concave  portion 
horisontally.  And  this  arrangement  quite  cor- 
rectly describes  one  class  of  stringed  instruments 
Outes,  guitars,  etc.)  in  their  essential  outlines. 
According  to  data  transmitted  by  the  Church 
Fathers,  the  hinniyr,  unlike  the  Greek  cithara,  is 
not  played  in  an  upright  position,  but  held  hori- 
lontally.  It  is  therefore  quite  similar  to  the  gen- 
erally familiar  ancient  lyre.  Its  oldest  form  is 
shown  in  the  famous  and  often  copied  group  of 
Bedouin  immigrants  into  Egypt,  as  found  in  a 
rook  sepulcher  of  Beni  Hassan  (150  m.  s.  of  Cairo) 
dating  from  the  time  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  (c.  2000 
B.C.).  The  rather  bulky  instrument  which  one  of 
these  Bedouins  carries  under  his  arm  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  quadrangular  board,  one  foot  wide  and 
a  foot  and  a  half  long,  with  a  square  excision  at  the 
i4^)er  end,  or  part  remote  from  the  body;  so  that  at 
this  end  cmly  a  narrow  frame  of  wood  is  left  whole. 
Eight  strings  are  stretched  parallel  and  lengthwise 
over  the  board  and  the  opening.  The  man  plays 
as  he  walks.  He  •carries  the  instrument  under  the 
left  \xpg«t  arm,  and  resting  lengthwise.  The  per- 
forated portion  is  also  directed  forward.  The 
strings  are  on  the  right  side.  His  right  hand 
touches  the  strings  with  a  plectium  about  where 
they  are  stretched  over  the  lower  part  of  the  board, 
the  part  serving  as  sounding-board.  His  left  hand 
reaciies  toward  the  strings  through  the  excision. 
The  like  instrument  often  recurs  in  ^yptian  de- 
■igna.  Nolably-from  the  times  of  the  eighteenth- 
twentieth  <|yiiiMtae8,  it  aswimed  finer  foims:  the 
upper  port,  or  frames  showing  raiiouaty  ^n^^^ing 
lines  instead  of  the  simple  aquare.  Thelowerpart, 
originally  a  mwe  boaixi«  developed  into  a  resonant 
box.  The  origin  of  thb  infltmment  is  Asiatir,  and  is 
found  in  Asoyrian  and  Babytonian  designs.  The 
simplesi  fbnn  is  slwwn  by  a  deliiieation.  lepcoduwd 
by  RawUnsoiu  of  three  Senutr  captiv^es  plaviiig 
this  lyre  under  sorrsillanee  of  an  Aa^ynan  w^arrior. 
II  fuQy  fMimhlw  the  (yie  of  the  Semitic  Bedouizis 
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except  that  the  frame  grows  wider  above.  It  is 
likewise  carried  under  the  left  arm,  and  is  played 
with  both  hands.  Other  designs  duly  indicate 
finer  forms,  just  as  in  case  of  the  Egyptian  drawings, 
and,  in  particular,  the  curved  frame,  with  more 
or  less  fantastic  turns.  The  number  of  strings 
varies;  as  from  five  to  six  or  eight  strings.  From 
this  harmony  between  the  Egyptian  and  Aasyrian 
delineations,  both  in  the  simpler  and  in  the  more 
elaborate  forms,  a  corresponding  diversity  of  forms 
may  be  assumed  for  the  Israelitish  kinnSr.  Neither 
is  it  anything  striking  and  improbable  if  the  im- 
prints on  coins  exhibit  a  frame  which  in  the  Grecian 
period  was  fashioned  according  to  Greek  taste;  cor- 
responding now  rather  to  the  Grecian  lyre,  now 
rather  to  the  cithara.  The  early  Hebrew  instru- 
ments, indeed,  may  have  had  simpler  forms;  in 
primitive  times  they  probably  resembled  the  simple 
E^gyptian  and  Assyrian  instruments. 

In  the  case  of  the  rubhd,  it  appears  from  the 
Church  Fathers,  who  style  this  instrument  pwd- 
terium,  that  the  soimding-board  was  furnished  by 
a  hollow  wooden  body,  at  the  upper  end,  as  though 
roofing   the  strings;    the  flat  smface  downward, 

the  convex  arching  above.  The  chief 
3.  The  Harp,  point  is,  that  in  this  instrument  the 

strings  are  not  stretched  athwart  the 
Boimding-board,  but  stand  perpendicular,  or  else 
at  an  acute  angle  to  the  resonant  surface,  and  run 
thence  as  uprights  to  their  supporting  arm  at  the 
other  end.  This  arrangement  applies  to  instru- 
ments of  the  harp  class.  The  Egyptian  harps,  both 
the  stationary  upright  and  the  portable,  have  the 
sounding-board  below;  the  Babylonian  and  As- 
syrian designs  exhibit  it  above,  and  the  Church 
Fathers'  accoimt  answers  to  the  latter  models. 
The  use  of  the  harp  in  Asia  and  Egypt  goes  back 
to  primitive  antiquity.  The  most  ancient  of  all 
representations  of  stringed  instruments,  a  stone 
from  Telloh  in  Babylonia  (o.  3000  B.C.),  shows  an 
upright  stationary  instrument  with  a  box-like 
sounding-board,  upon  which  rises  a  rude  frame- 
work, while  the  strings,  two  in  number,  run  fairly 
vertically  from  the  sounding-board  to  the  upper 
cross-beam.  The  whole  instrument  is  rather  lai^, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  man's  stature,  and  has 
rough  embellishments.  The  later  Babylonian  harp, 
carried  upright,  is  more  wieldy,  as  is  also  the  simi- 
larly carried  Assyrian  harp.  Both  distinctly  ex- 
hibit the  characteristic  features  of  all  harps:  the 
strings  run  imobstruotedly  from  beam  to  beam, 
the  frame  sustaining  them  is  not  dosed  on  all  four 
sides,  as  in  case  of  the  lyre,  but  open  on  one  side, 
and  the  instrument  is  played  in  a  vertical  position. 
Yet  the  Assyrian  designs  also  reveal  a  recimibent 
harp;  and  here,  too,  the  strings  are  superposed,  not 
side  by  side,  but  stretched  like  tendons  between 
two  pieces  of  wood  that  form  an  angle.  It  is  es- 
peciajly  interesting  to  note  how,  from  the  simple 
beam  of  the  Babylonian  harp,  that  holds  the  strings, 
the  Assjrrian  harp  has  developed  a  broad  sound- 
ing apparatus,  which  roofs  the  strings  in  the  manner 
of  a  shield.  The  Egyptian  harp  shows  a  great 
diversity  of  forms.  The  ancient  monarchy  has 
only  the  medium-sized  harp  with  six  or  seven 
strings,  played  in  a  sitting  or  kneeling  position, 


and  the  large  harp,  with  twenty  strings  or  upward, 
and  as  tall  as  a  man,  or  still  taller;  in  playing  this 
harp,  the  player  stood.  All  these  harps  distinctly 
show  the  instrument's  original  form;  a  great  bow, 
whose  harp-strings  take  the  place  of  bowstrings. 
In  this  case,  again,  and  in  the  course  of  develop- 
ment, the  simple  arching  beam  has  expanded  into 
a  sounding-board,  occasionally  assuTning  some- 
what the  fashion  of  a  wooden  chest.  In  contrast, 
however,  with  the  Ass3rrian  harp,  this  Egyptian 
soimding  apparatus  is  placed  below,  and  serves 
at  the  same  time  as  the  harp's  base  of  support. 
The  pegs  for  tightening  or  tuning  the  strings  are 
above.  In  the  new  monarchy  appear  also  the 
various  portable  small  harps,  both  with  and  with- 
out a  sounding-board;  now  in  the  form  of  a  strongly 
curved  bow,  again,  angular  like  the  Assyrian 
harps.  They  are  borne  before  the  breast,  though 
there  is  also  a  kind  that  is  carried  on  the  shoulder, 
something  between  lute  and  harp.  The  manifdd 
designs  of  harps  of  all  sorts  attest  that  this  instru- 
ment was  in  great  favor  with  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Two  stringed  instruments  besides  those  al- 
ready mentioned  were  probably  not  unknown  to 
the  Israelites:  the  lute  and  the  psaltery.  The 
lute  is  repeatedly  understood  within 

3.  Other  the  Hebrew  term  nebhel.  For  this 
Stringed  In- the   warrant   rests   partly   upon   the 

stniments.  bulging  form  which  n^hd  is  supposed 
to  indicate;  since  the  term  elsewhere 
denotes  the  leathern  bottle  in  which  wine  was 
preserved.  But  again,  nebhel  is  often  compared 
with  the  Egyptian  name  for  lute,  and  the  transfer 
of  terms  then  readily  suggests  that  of  the  objects 
they  signify.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  lute,  at  all 
events ,  being  an  Egyptian  instrument  originally, 
was  there  highly  favored.  Nevertheless  it  migrated 
even  quite  early  to  Asia,  and  thus  into  Assyria, 
and  in  essentially  the  same  form  as  in  Egypt — an 
elongated,  yet  more  or  less  bulging,  hollow  body 
for  soimding-board,  with  a  decidedly  long  support, 
or  handle,  for  holding  the  few  strings,  only  one 
to  three  in  number  and  in  parallel  arrangement. 
The  player  holds  the  body  of  the  instrument  with 
his  upper  right  arm.  With  the  right  hand,  the 
strings  are  set  swaying  just  above  the  hollow  body; 
the  left  hand,  quite  agreeably  to  our  custom  with 
violins,  grasps  roimd  about  the  upper  end  of  the 
neck,  and  gives  different  lengths  to  the  vibrating 
strings  by  downward  pressure.  This  instrument 
was  hardly  unknown  to  the  Israelites.  And  since 
apart  from  kinnOr  and  nebhel  there  are  no  desig- 
nations for  a  third  stringed  instrument,  it  must 
be  assumed  that  the  lute  was  comprised  under 
one  of  these  terms,  hence  probably  under  the 
name  n^hd.  The  dulcimer  is  an  Assyrian  instru- 
ment, which  the  Egyptians  do  not  appear  to  have 
possessed.  According  to  the  representations,  it  is 
played  as  the  player  walks  along.  It  is  a  horizontal 
instrument,  with  a  low,  slightly  concave  box  by  way 
of  sounding-board.  Over  this,  and  in  parallel  ar- 
rangement, ten  strings  are  stretched,  with  their 
ends  dependent  across  their  supporting  staff  at  the 
forward  side.  The  player  carries  the  instrument 
horizontally  before  him,  with  a  band  or  belt  at- 
tached to  his  body.     With  the    right   hand  he 
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strikes  the  strings  with  a  plectrum,  while  his  left 
hand  also  seizes  or  touches  the  strings.  This 
instrument  found  wide  circulation.  It  became 
later  transmitted  to  the  Greeks  as  their  magadia  and 
was  in  use  during  the  Middle  Ages  under  the  name 
of  paaUerium.  The  name  itself  is  very  old;  cf. 
the  Greek  translation  of  ned/ieZ  by  psaUerium,  and 
the  Aramaic  peaarUerln  (Dan.  iiL  5).  Under  this 
name,  in  turn  {santlr),  the  instnunent  has  main- 
tained itself  among  the  Arabs  down  to  to-day. 
As  a  foreign  instrument,  moreover,  there  is  also 
mention  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  aabbekha, 
"sackbut"  (Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10).  Both  name  and 
article  reached  the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  way  of 
the  East.  The  sambykB,  indeed,  was  carried  about 
in  the  Roman  Empire  by  oriental  comi^esans,  ac- 
cordingly styled  aambucince.  The  instrument  is 
described  by  Strabo  as  a  triangular  contrivance  of 
barbaric  origin,  with  four  sharp-toned  strings. 

n.  Wind  Instruments:  The  wind  instruments 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  are  of  the  trumpet 
order  (horn,  trumpet),  or  of  the  flute  kind.  Among 
flutes,  the  Old  Testament  mentions  *ughabh,  "  or- 
gan "  or  "  flute,"  and  halll,  "  pipe."  The  Egyptians 
had  the  simple  long  flute  of  wood,  which  varied 
greatly  in  length,  however,  and  in  niunber  of  stops. 
There  likewise  occur  the  transverse  or 
X.  The  Flute  German  flutes,  which  are  played  like 

and  the  modem  flutes  by  means  of  a  lateral 
Pipe.  hole  at  the  upper  end.  Much  favored 
are  the  double  flutes,  that  is,  two 
flutes  either  joined  together  throughout  their  length, 
or  else  only  at  the  mouthpiece  and  then  diverging. 
Each  hand  plays  one  flute,  the  stops,  of  course, 
being  only  few.  Quite  similar  double  flutes  occur 
in  the  Assyrian  designs.  A  distinctively  Syrian 
instrument  is  understood  by  the  small  flute,  a  span 
in  length,  which  had  a  sharp  and  wailing  tone,  and 
was  played  in  connection  with  the  mourning  for 
Adonis  (see  Tammuz)  ;  though  with  the  Athenians  it 
was  employed  also  at  banquets  and  carousals.  The 
modem  Arabian  flutes  vary  in  length  and  are  made 
of  reeds.  Even  nowadays  the  double  flutes  are  still 
in  great  favor,  of  the  pattern  joined  throughout  their 
length.  It  is  probable  that  various  types  of  these 
flutes  are  comprehended  imder  the  Hebrew  term 
halU.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  *ughabk  denotes  this 
type  of  flute  (Gen.  iv.  21;  Job  xxi  12,  xxx,  31; 
Ps.  cl.  4).  And  as  far  as  tradition  goes,  the  same 
term  should  undoubtedly  cover  the  bagpipe  as 
well.  Perhaps,  again,  the  latter  instrument  is  meant 
in  Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  by  the  expression  aumponyah 
(cf.  the  Gk.  symphOnia),  At  the  same  time,  over 
against  this  tradition  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  neither  among  the  Assyrians  nor  among  the 
Egyptians  are  there  designs  of  this  instrument  or 
any  other  vouchers  for  its  occurrence.  With  at 
least  the  same  right,  indeed,  the  *ughabh  might  be 
connected  with  the  so-called  "puff-cheek"  pipe, 
or  Pan's  pipe — the  syrinx  of  the  Greeks,  which  the 
Septuagint  recovers  in  the  maskrokiha  (Dan.  iii 
5,  7,  10).  The  syrinx  consists  of  seven  to  nine 
reed  pipes,  arranged  in  a  row,  of  varying  length 
and  thickness  and  of  varying  pitch.  This  instru- 
ment is  still  in  use  in  the  East,  notably  with 
shepherds. 


The  trumpet  class  of  wind  instruments  can  hardly 
be  designated  now  as  musical  instruments  in  tho 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  since  both  horn  and 
trumpet  have  only  one  tone,  hence  no  melody  can 
be  played  on  them.  They  both 
2.  The  Horn  served  as  signal  instruments  and  to 

and  the     reinforce   loud   shouts   and   cries   of 

Trumpet,  exultation.  As  its  name  imports,  the 
horn  {shopkar,  also  keren;  Josh.  vi. 
5;  I  Chron.  xxv.  5;  Dan.  iiL  5)  was  originally  noth- 
ing more  than  a  natural  horn  of  an  ox  or  a  ram.  In 
later  times  it  was  also  fashioned  of  other  materials, 
as  metal,  though  constantly  retaining  the  curved 
form  of  the  animal  horn;  a  distinctive  feature, 
again,  in  contrast  with  the  straight  trumpet.  The 
Talmud  knows  of  straight  horns  as  well.  For 
blowing  the  horn  the  Hebrew  has  two  expressions: 
to  "  thrust "  into  the  horn  denotes  short,  spasmodic 
blasts;  to  "  draw  "  signifies  prolonged  tones.  The 
trumpet  (hazoterah,  Num.  x.  1  sqq.,  xxxL  6;  II  Kings 
xi.  14;  etc.)  is  straight,  and  usually  of  metal. 
According  to  Josephus  {AnLf  III.,  xiL  6),  the  thin 
pipes  or  tubes  were  about  an  ell  in  length,  and 
widen  below  into  a  campanulate  bell;  the  mouth- 
piece also  showing  a  slight  enlargement.  Herein 
agree  the  trumpets  on  the  Arch  of  Titus,  which  also 
resemble  those  of  ancient  Egrvpt.  The  trumpet  de- 
signs on  coins  from  the  time  of  Bar  Kokba  (q.v.) 
are  drawn  decidedly  shorter,  and  accordingly  appear 
quite  stocky.  Directly  below  the  broad  mouthpiece 
tjiey  show  a  conical  expansion,  which  doubtless 
aims  to  strengthen  the  tone. 

IIL  Instruments  of  Percussion:  Percussive  and 
rattling  instruments  play  a  much  greater  part  in 
the  ancient  and  modem  Oriental  orchestra  toward 
enhancing  the  rhythm  than  they  do  i^ith  us.  The 
most  usual  of  these  instruments  was  the  timbrel, 
tabret,  or  tambourine  (Hebr.  toph,  Gen.  xxxL  27; 
Ex.  XV.  20;  Judges  xL  34;  etc.).  In  the  Egyptian 
designs  it  is  beaten  mostly  by  women;  in  the 
Assyrian  designs,  by  men  as  well.  These  instru- 
ments are  mostly  round,  less  frequently  quadran- 
gular. The  membrane,  stretched  over  a  wooden  or 
metal  rim,  is  held  with  one  hand  and  beaten  with 
the  fingers  of  the  other  hand.  The  modem  tambou- 
rines have  thin  metallic  disks  or  small  bells  about 
the  rim,  which  jingle  when  shaken.  Another  kind 
of  drum  that  belongs  to  the  orchestra  appears  in 
the  Assyrian  delineation  of  drums;  it  is  carried  from 
the  belt,  and  struck  with  both  hands.  The  cym- 
bals (zehselim,  mezUtayim,  II  Sam.  vi.  5;  I  Chron. 
xiii.  8,  XV.  19;  etc.)  are  described  by  Josephus  (ArU., 
VII.,  xiL  13)  as  two  great  broad  plates  of  bronze, 
that  are  clashed  together  with  both  hands.  They 
serve  as  metronomic  or  time-beating  instruments 
in  the  orchestra  (cf.  I  Chron.  xxv.  1-6;  II  Chron. 
V.  12).  The  Assyrian  designs  exhibit  both  bell- 
shaped  cymbals,  with  handles,  which  are  stmck 
together  from  above  downward;  and  also  the 
flat  platter  kind,  which  are  struck  laterally  together. 
According  to  the  tradition  attaching  to  the  Septua- 
gint and  the  Peshito,  the  ahalishim  are  also  a  kind 
of  cymbals  (I  Sam.  xviii.  6).  On  account  of  the 
name  others  think  of  triangles.  Castanets,  or 
small  disks  of  metal,  ivory,  bone,  or  wood,  that 
are  seized  between  the  fingers  and  struck  together. 
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are  in  great  favor  to-day  and  were  also  known  to 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  Probably  the  Israelites 
also  had  them,  but  whether  the  term  gebfeHm- 
ahama  signifies  castanets  is  quite  uncertain.  The 
sistra  are  probably  meant  by  the  term  mena*an*im 
(II  Sam,  vL  5).  In  Egypt  they  were  notably  in 
use  in  tiie  service  of  Isis,  and  then  generally  in 
sacred  rites.  They  are  represented  in  the  designs 
as  consisting  of  a  broad,  oval  brass  frame  with 
iron  cross-bars.  The  latter  support  a  number  of 
loose  metal  rings.  A  long  handle,  which,  in  turn, 
supported  the  frame,  served  as  motive  rod,  for 
evoking  sound  by  agitating  the  rings. 

IV.  Uses:  As  touching  the  use  of  these  instru- 
ments, it  is  obvious  that  neither  horn  and  trumpets, 
nor  the  percussive  and  rattling  instruments,  can 

serve  to  accompany  a  vocal  melody, 
X  For  Hark-  or  even  to  play  one  in  the  orchestra; 
ing  Rhythm,  they  occur  only  as  **  noise  "  instruments 

to  produce  a  loud  stress  of  sound  and 
to  accentuate  the  rhythm.  Horns  answer  prefer- 
ably to  secular  ends,  such  as  watchman's  signals 
(Jer.  vL  1;  Hos.  viiL  1;  Amos  iiL  6),  war  signals 
(Judges  iiL  27,  vL  34;  I  Sam.  xiiL  3;  Amos.  iL  2; 
etc.);  and  still  other  signals  (II  Sam.  xv.  10; 
I  Kings  L  34  seq.;  II  Kings  ix.  13).  They  serve 
also  to  announce  worship  (II  Sam.  vL  15;  I  Chron. 
XV.  28;  etc.);  and  especially  the  new  year  and  the 
year  of  jubilee  are  proclaimed  by  the  blowing  of 
trumpets  (Lev.  xxiiL  24;  Num.  xxix.  1).  Other- 
wise the  trumpet  appears  as  the  properly  sacred 
instrument.  Yet  even  in  the  ancient  times,  it 
also  naturally  served  secular  ends  as  well:  war 
blasts  and  the  like  (II  Kings  xL  14;  II  Chron. 
xxiiL  13;  Hos.  v.  8).  At  the  time  of  the  second 
Temple,  however,  the  trumpet  appears  to  have 
served  exclusively  lituxgical  ends;  above  all,  the 
feasts  and  new  moons  are  ushered  in  with  the  blare 
of  trumpets,  and  the  sacrifices  are  accompanied 
with  trumpet  blasts  (Nimi.  x.  2  seq.,  xxxL  6).  For 
this  purpose,  according  to  II  Chron.  v.  12,  there 
was  a  temple  corps  of  120  trumpeters.  Tam- 
bourines, or  the  timbrel,  and  cymbab,  have  their 
place  chiefly  in  the  dance  and  processions  (Ex. 
XV.  20;  Judges  xL  34;  I  Sam.  xviiL  6;  Jer.  xxxL  4), 
and  with  joyous  festival  singing  (Gen.  xxxL  27; 
Ps.  IxxxL  3;  Isa.  v.  12).  In  the  second  Temple, 
when  the  timbrel  ceased  to  be  used,  its  place  was 
taken  by  the  cymbals,  for  beating  time  (I  Chron. 
XXV.  6;  II  Chron.  v.  12). 

The  proper  musical  instruments  on  which  melo- 
dies coiild  be  played  were  the  stringed  instruments 
and  the  flutes,  hence  they  are  termed  kelS  8hlr, 
''song   instruments"  (Amos  vL  5;    Neh.  xiL  36; 

I  Chron.  xvi  42;  II  Chron.  v.  13,  etc.). 
2.  For  Lead-  In  this  connection  the  nebhd  and 
ing  MekMly.  kinnOr  were  played  only  with  joyful 

music,  never  in  mo\iming  for  lamen- 
tation or  dirges;  hence  they  appear  at  the  festive 
banquet,  at  family  feasts,  and  at  popular  jollifi- 
cations (Isa.  V.  12;  Gen.  xxxL  27;  Job  xxi  12). 
Spiritual  songs,  too,  were  accompanied  with  these 
instruments,  both  in  the  liturgical  worship  (I  Chron. 
XXV.  6;  Neh.  xii.  27,  etc.),  and  at  religious  popular 
feasts  (I  Sam.  x.  5;  11  Sam.  vi.  5).  From  its  fre- 
quent mention,  the  kinniST  appears  to  have  been  the 


favorite  instrument  in  popular  use  (Gen.  xxxL  27; 
Job  XXL  12;  etc.);  and  it  was  also  the  instnmient 
of  the  shepherd  David  (I  Sam.  xvL  16  seq.).  On 
the  other  hand,  where  the  playing  of  the  nd>hd 
is  alone  in  question,  it  was  employed  for  lituxgical 
purposes  (Amos  v.  23;  Ps.  cxliv.  9),  or  in  the  hands 
of  ''  artists  "  (Amos  vi.  5;  Isa.  xiv.  11),  at  all  events, 
never  at  popular  merry-makings,  nor  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.  In  mourning,  both  are  out  of  place; 
they  are  "  hanged  upon  the  willows  "  (Ps.  cxxxviL 
2;  Isa.  xiv.  11,  xxiv.  8;  Lam.  v.  14;  Ezek.  xxvi  13). 
As  a  distinctively  wailing,  or  elegiac,  instrument 
the  flute  was  used,  and  in  particular,  the  halU  tjrpe. 
In  like  manner,  among  other  ancient  peoples 
(the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  for  instance)  the 
playing  of  flutes  was  by  no  means  to  be  omitted 
on  occasion  of  death  dirges  (Matt.  ix.  23;  Josephus, 
War,  IIL,  X.  15).  This  is  not  saying,  however, 
that  the  flute  was  not  used  on  many  other  occasions, 
as  it  was  a  very  popular  instrument.  Flute  and 
pipe  occurred  in  all  periods  in  connection  with 
popular  rejoicings  such  as  dancing,  weddings,  ban- 
quets, and  the  like  (I  Kings  L  40;  Job  xxL  12,  xxx. 
31;  Isa.  V.  12).  The  "  bands  "  of  prophets  animated 
themselves  with  music  of  flutes  (I  Sam.  x.  5); 
while  festal  pilgrims  accompany  their  songs  with 
the  ''pipe"  (Isa.  xxx.  29).  On  the  other  hand, 
this  instrument  is  wanting  in  the  music  of  the 
Temple. 

V.  Effects:  The  importance  of  music  as  affecting 
the  popular  life,  and  the  position  it  occupied  both  in 
the  common  life  and  in  the  worship  of  the  period 
before  the  exile,  are  not  to  be  so  highly  appraised 
as  with  the  Greeks,  who  constantly  regarded  music 
as  an  educational  mediimi  of  great  value.  Still 
it  may  be  said  that  the  ancient  Israelites  loved 
music.  It  was  not  absent  from  popular  feasts 
nor  family  festivals;  neither  from  divine  service 
nor  from  lamentation  and  mourning.  At  the  festi- 
val of  harvest,  young  men  and  maidens  lead  pro- 
cessions of  dancing  with  song  and  music  (Judges 
ix.  27.  XXL  21);  whereas  the  same  features  lUso 
accompany  the  patriotic  festivab  (Judges  xL  34; 
I  Sam.  xviii.  6;  I  Kings  i.  39  sqq.;  Ps.  xiv.  8  sqq.; 
I  Mace.  ix.  39).  He  that  is  a  master  in  music  and 
song  is  sure  to  be  surroimded  by  a  constant  circle 
of  grateful  auditors  (I  Sam.  xvi.  18;  Lam.  v.  14). 
''  Men  singers  "  and  "  women  singers ''  are  not  lack- 
ing at  the  court  of  the  king  (II  Sam.  xix.  35;  Eo- 
cles.  iL  8).  Joyful  song  and  strains  of  mirth  adorn 
the  banquet  (Ecclus.  xxxiL  5).  True,  the  prophets 
have  no  delight  in  such  simiptuous  entertainments 
(Amos  VL  5;  Isa.  v.  12,  xxiv.  8,  xxiii.  16;  Jer.  viL 
34,  XXV.  10)  because  the  vocation  of  professional 
singers  and  dancers  was  not  always  followed  by 
reputable  persons  (Isa.  xxiii.  16).  Where  the  relig> 
ious  application  of  music  best  shows  its  impor- 
tance is  in  connection  with  the  popular  life. 
Doubtless  that  ancient  hymn  of  praise  in  Ex. 
XV.  was  by  no  means  the  only  song  to  Yahweh 
by  the  women  of  Israel  at  patriotic  and  relig- 
ious festivals  (II  Sam.  vi.  5,  14  sqq.).  With  the 
prophets  music  serves  direct  religious  objects:  it 
is  amid  music  that  they  become  transported  into 
holy  exaltation  (I  Sam.  x.  5,  xix.  20  sqq. ;  II  Kings 
iii.  15;  and  see  Ecstasy).    With  the  same  enchant- 
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ing  tones  it  was  also  customary  to  exorcise  the 
e^  spirit  in  men  (I  Sam.  x.  5,  xvi.  23).  In  the 
divine  service  music  still  retained  a  leading  sig- 
nificance even  in  later  times.  A  large  and  well- 
organized  gild  of  temple  musicians  was  active  in 
the  second  Temple  (I  Chron.  xxv.  6,  xvi.  4  sqq., 
XXV.  1  sqq.).  And  if  all  this  is  traditionally  re- 
ferred back  to  David,  at  least  so  much  is  correct 
that  the  beautifying  of  the  kingly  temple  worship 
with  music  reaches  back  to  those  ancient  times. 
After  the  exile,  many  singers  and  musicians  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  41;  Neh.  vii. 
44),  a  proof  that  the  musical  tradition  had  not  been 
dislodged  in  captivity.  In  this  matter,  the  blowing 
of  the  trumpets  on  feast  days  is  committed  to  the 
priests  in  the  way  of  a  high  prerogative;  though 
even  in  the  genealogies  of  Chronicles,  musicians 
are  incorporated  with  the  tribe  of  Levi.  From  King 
Agrippa  they  later  won  the  privilege  of  wearing 
the  white,  and,  in  its  origin,  priestly  robe  ( Josephus, 
Ant,  XX.,  ix.  6).  Their  sustenance  is  provided 
by  special  prescription  under  Darius  (Ezra  vi.  6 
sqq.,  vii.  20  sqq.;  Neh.  xi.  23),  which  attests  their 
importance.  Their  song  was  accompanied  by  the 
Temple  orchestra  consisting  of  eight  n^hd  players 
and  six  kinnSr  players.  The  chief  musician  mariced 
the  time  with  cymbals  (I  Chron.  xv.  19-21).  In 
the  Temple  of  Herod  the  orchestra  was  composed  of 
two  to  six  n^hel  players,  nine  kinnOr  players,  and 
one  beater  of  cymbals.  And  according  to  the 
Talmud,  there  were  also  from  two  to  twelve  flute 
players  and  two  trumpeters.  Most  intimately 
connected  with  the  entire  development  of  the 
Temple  music  stands  the  composition  of  the 
Psalms  (q.v.;   also  see  Psalmodt). 

VL  Harmony  and  Rhythm:  Concerning  the  char- 
acter of  Hebrew  music,  a  few  conclusions  may  be 
reached  alike  from  what  has  been  said  concerning 
the  instruments  and  from  modem  oriental  music. 
But  in  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  harmony,  which  is  based  on  the  triad  and  on 
the  interplay  and  flow  of  consonant  and  dissonant 
tones,  is  of  very  late  origin  (tenth  century);  and 
that  harmony,  as  such,  is  generally  wanting  in  the 
ancient  music.  To  the  oriental,  even  to-day,  what 
seems  to  us  the  harmonic  blending  of  various  tones 
in  chords,  is  a  repulsive  jimible.  Hence  the  old 
Hebrew  music  was  played  thoroughly  in  unison. 
Both  song  and  instruments  run  unisonally  together, 
or  perhaps  follow  the  octave,  which  also  sounds 
harmonious  to  them  (cf.  II  Chron.  v.  13).  For 
the  distinction  between  men's  and  women's  voices, 
and  their  semblance  of  sounding  a  single  tone 
as  they  render  the  same  time,  is  supplied  by 
nature  itself.  This  being  so,  it  may  be  left  as  a 
remote  issue,  whether  the  expression  *al  *(Uamoth, 
of  playing  the  n^hel  (I  Chron.  xv.  20),  is  to  be 
understood  with  reference  to  the  natural  pitch  of 
the  **  virginal  voice  ";  and  the  same  as  to  whether 
the  designation  ^al'haaheminUh  [aheminiih],  "  after 
the  eighth,"  is  to  be  connected  with  the  octave 
as  "  eighth "  tone,  in  case  of  other  instruments. 
But  even  apart  from  this,  the  division  of  the  oc- 
tave into  a  scale  of  seven  tones  is  to  be  surely 
UBumed.  At  best,  detailed  consideration  cannot 
here  be  given  to  the  connection  between  this  scale 


and  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  orient,  with  its 
doctrine  as  to  the  harmony  of  the  spheres;  or  the 
tones  produced  by  the  seven  planets  in  their 
courses.  In  the  place  of  harmony,  rhythm  plays 
a  leading  part,  even  at  the  expense  of  melody. 
Ancient  songs,  like  the  hymn  of  triumph  in  Ex. 
XV.  20,  were  sung  with  the  timbrel  alone  in  the 
way  of  accompaniment.  The  timbrels,  however, 
simply  mark  the  rhythm.  This  shows  that  the 
singing  was  mainly  a  sort  of  rhythmic  declama- 
tion. Incipiently,  indeed,  this  was  the  case  with 
vocal  music  generally.  Nor  is  this  the  place  to 
set  forth  the  process  of  development  step  by  step; 
as  from  a  regular  variation  of  the  tone  into  an 
actual  melody.  Suffice  it  that  the  Hebrew  popular 
song  stood  on  the  plane  where  melody  is  overbal- 
anced by  rhythm.  And  this  is  still  the  situation 
in  respect  to  Arabian  song. 

Two  traits  that  are  now  distinctive  in  the  ren- 
dering of  oriental  vocal  music  are  nasalizing  and  vi- 
bration. That  the  former  trait  is  ancient  may  be 
surmised  on  the  groimd  of  other  observed  qualities 
of  agreement  between  ancient  and  modem  music. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  direct  witness  as  to 
vibration  of  the  voice,  from  an  Assyrian  design, 
wherein  one  of  the  singing  women,  quite  in  the  man- 
ner of  Arabian  singers  to-day,  holds  one  hand  under 
her  chin,  thus  exercising  a  slight  pressure  against 
the  throat.  This  is  done  in  order  to  produce 
notably  flat  tones,  and  to  impart  to  them  a  pe- 
culiar vibration,  not  identical,  however,  with  our 
tremolo  style.  Simdiy  obscure  data  in  the  Psalms, 
referring  presumably  to  the  delivery,  are  not  cer- 
tainly resolvable.  Some  of  them,  perhaps,  involve 
directions  concerning  the  tune  to  be  followed  in 
singing  the  Psahn  (titles  to  Ps.  ix.,  xxii.,  xlv.,  Ivi., 
Ivii.,  etc.).  Sdah  (occurring  seventy-one  times 
in  forty  Psalms)  is  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  by 
diapsalma,  which  possibly  means  ''interlude." 
At  all  events  it  may  be  assumed  that,  in  rendering 
songs,  the  singing  was  intermpted  at  that  point, 
and  the  pause  filled  in  by  playing  of  the  orchestra. 
The  expression  lamenazedh  has  lately  been  trans- 
lated "  for  the  liturgy  ";  but  this,  too,  is  imcertain, 
though,  indeed,  the  traditional  interpretation, 
"  To  the  Chief  Musician,"  is  still  more  questionable. 
Else  why  do  just  those  fifty-three  Psahns,  and  not 
the  rest,  need  the  like  specification? 

I.  Benzinger. 

B.  Christian. — ^L  Character,  Purpose,  and  Forms: 
Sacred  music  is  properly  music  which  serves  for 
edification,  either  in  the  general  sense  or  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  edification  as  pertaining  to  divine 
worship.    It  is  distinguished  from  secidar  music, 
which  is  designed  to  serve  ends  not  specifically  re- 
ligious, such  as  those  of  art,  social  life, 
X.  General  or  instruction.    From  the  distinction 
Conception  between   religious   edification   in   its 
and  Porpose.  wider   sense    and  edification   in  the 
sanctuary  arises  a  distinction  between 
sacred  music  in  the  wider  and  in  the  stricter  sense: 
that  is,  between  what  may  be  called  spiritual  music, 
and  the  music  of  divine  worship,  church  music  or  li- 
turgical music.   To  the  former  class  belongs  all  music 
which  has  an  edifying  effect  upon  the  feelings, 
which  incites  to  devotion,  which  directs  the  im- 
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agination  toward  the  realm  of  the  eternal  and  divine; 
such  as  the  Biblical  oratorio,  the  spiritual  song, 
and  serious  instrumental  music.  The  music  of  the 
sanctuary  comprises  only  such  music  as  according 
to  its  substance  and  form,  object  and  character, 
harmonizes  with  divine  worship  as  a  homogeneous 
element  of  the  same,  not  overstepping  the  sphere  of 
divine  worship  but  essentially  complementing  it 
and  strengthening  its  effectiveness.  The  essential 
mark  of  sacred  music  in  the  stricter  sense  is  that 
its  artistic  effect  accords  with  the  effect  aimed  at 
in  worship,  producing  a  single  combined  effect. 
This  acconi  requires  that  the  music  heard  in  divine 
worship  shall  not  evoke  in  the  hearer  memories 
and  ideas  that  may  divert  from  the  object  of 
reverence.  It  excludes  transfer  of  compositions 
known  to  the  hearer  in  other  connections.  It 
requires  on  the  composer's  part  subordination  of 
the  artistic  purpose  to  the  end  and  conception  of 
divine  worship.  If  divine  worship  be  regarded 
only  as  a  means  of  converting  the  masses,  music 
is  employed  simply  for  its  operation  upon  the 
emotions;  and  nothing  further  is  required  of  it 
than  exciting  power,  easy  access  to  the  mind,  action 
upon  the  nerves.  Its  esthetic  value,  its  artistic 
constitution,  is  not  essentially  in  question.  Ar- 
tistic excellence  and  purity  must  frequently  be 
sacrificed  for  immediate  effect  and  influence  upon 
the  lower  stratimi  of  the  congregation.  This  view 
of  church  music  obtains  more  or  less  where  divine 
service  is  regarded  exclusively  from  the  missionary 
and  pedagogical  standpoint  (e.g.,  among  German 
Methodists  and  the  Salvation  Army).  Where  divine 
worship  is  an  end  in  itself,  either  as  consummating 
a  sacred  act  whose  value  properly  inheres  in  the 
strict  observance  of  the  form  of  its  consummation 
(the  Roman  Catholic  conception),  or  as  the  vol- 
untary assembling  of  the  congregation  before  God 
with  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  prayer  (the 
Evangelical  conception),  the  music  is,  in  the  one 
instance,  ecclesiastical  in  the  sense  of  constituting 
a  portion  of  the  liturgy;  in  the  other  instance,  in 
the  degree  that  it  animates  and  strengthens  the 
presentation  of  the  Gospel,  or  as  it  unifies  the  con- 
gregation's prayer  in  due  liturgical  process. 

According  to  the  Roman  Catholic  conception, 

the  Church  decides  what  belongs  to  the  essence  of 

divine  worship;    music  is  ecclesiastical  in  so  far 

as  it  answers  to  the  **  will  of  the  Church  in  the 

sphere  of  music."    Roman  Catholic  church  music 

is  liturgical  song  as  appointed  by  the  Church  and 

such  artistic  song  as  has  been  carefully  examined 

and  admitted  for  use  in  divine  wor- 

2.  The      ship.    This  was  expressed  in  no  equiv- 

Roman     ocal   manner   by  the  decree  of   the 

Catholic     Congregation  of  Rites  of  Apr.  23  and 

Conception.  26,  1883.    According  to  this  decree, 

''only  that  form  of  Gregorian  song 

was  to  be  regarded  as  authentic  and  regular,  which 

in  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent 

has  been  approved  and  confirmed  by  His  Holiness 

Pope  Leo  XIII.,  as  likewise  by  the  Congregation  of 

Sacred  Rites,  conformably  to  the  edition  prepared 

at  Regensburg,  as  the  one  used  by  the  Roman 

Church."    [This  decree,  however,  in  so  far  as  it 

made  the  Regensbuig  edition  "  authentic  "  or  au- 


thoritative, was  reversed  by  Pius  X.,  who  shortly 
after  his  accession  to  the  papal  throne  issued  a  most 
important  Matu  Propria  concerning  the  reform  of 
abuses  in  church  music  and  embodying  many  posi- 
tive instructions.  Scientific  students  of  plain-song, 
especially  the  Benedictines,  had  already  proved 
conclusively  that  the  Regensbuig  **  authentic  "  edi- 
tion was  very  imperfect  and  uncritical — that  it  by 
no  means  represented  the  old  traditional  Gregorian 
melodies.  A  critical  edition  of  the  latter,  embody- 
ing the  results  of  long  and  painstaking  labor  on  the 
part  of  eminent  scholars,  was  prepared  from  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  by  the 
Benedictine  Fathers  of  the  monastery  of  Solesmes 
in  France,  but  while  competent  and  disinterested 
critics  unanimously  recognized  its  superiority  over 
the  Regensbuig  edition,  the  latter  still  retained  its 
authoritative  position  in  virtue  of  the  above-men- 
tioned decree  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites.  But 
Pius  X.,  who  took  a  deep,  intelligent  interest  in  the 
subject,  cast  the  weight  of  his  authority  in  favor  of 
the  school  of  Solesmes,  and  the  imdeserved  monop- 
oly hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  Regensbuig  editors 
came  suddenly  to  an  end.  The  pope  appointed  a 
pontificial  commission  to  supervise  the  canying-out 
of  the  instructions  contained  in  the  Motu  PropriOy 
and  to  look  after  the  publication  of  a  new  ''  authen- 
tic "  edition  of  the  litiugical  plain-song,  to  be 
known  as  the  Vatican  edition.  The  members  of 
this  commission  were  all  chosen  from  among  the 
experts  representing  the  Benedictine  school,  and 
the  new  edition  (not  yet  completed)  is  based  ex- 
clusively on  that  of  Solesmes.  The  Mohi  Praprio 
deals  at  length  and  with  not  a  little  detail  with  the 
entire  question  of  church  music  in  its  various  as- 
pects. Many  abuses  are  pointed  out  and  reproved, 
and  while  modem  music  is  not  excluded  from  use 
in  church  services,  it  is  subjected  to  restrictions  re- 
quiring that  it  be  religious  and  ecclesiastical  in 
character.  Music  of  the  Palestrinian  style  is  com- 
mended, but  a  strong  preference  is  expressed  in 
favor  of  the  traditional  Gregorian  or  plain-song, 
the  use  of  which  is  prescribed  for  all  those  parts  of 
the  service  known  as  the  *'  proper."  This  decree 
was  followed  by  a  keen  revival  of  interest  in  the 
question  of  church  music  both  in  Europe  and  in 
America,  and  in  most  of  the  dioceses  musical  com- 
missions were  appointed  by  the  bishops  with  a  view 
to  carry  out  the  instructions  contained  in  the  papal 
document,  j.  f.  d.]  Church  music  is  ecclesiastical 
according  to  its  relation  to  the  sanctioned  choral 
music.  Its  ecclesiastical  quality  is  not  involved  in 
the  musical  style  of  any  specified  epoch;  or  in  any 
specified  harmonic  form  or  musical  mode  of  expres- 
sion. Music  is  ecclesiastical  in  so  far  as  it  is  an 
artistic  consummation  and  idealization  of  the  li- 
turgical song  sanctioned  by  the  Church. 

According  to  the  Evangelical  conception,  it  is 
essential  to  divine  service  that  the  word  of  God, 
the  Gospel,  be  proclaimed,  and  that  the  congre- 
gation make  its  confession  in  prayer.  Here  musio 
becomes  the  art  which  expresses  emotions  that 
strive  in  vain  for  words,  as  well  as  the  art  which 
unifies  and  idealizes  every  form  of  expression.  As 
music  supplements  the  spoken  word,  its  tones 
impart   a   vital,    apprehensible   quality   to    the 
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"  unspeakable  words  "  (I  Cor.  xii.  4)  of  the  revela- 
tion diBclooed  to  the  human  soul  m  the  divine  word, 

and  the   "groanings  which  can  not 

3.  The      be  uttered"    (Rom.  viii.  26)    which 

Protestant  accompany  the  prayer  of  faith.    But 

Conception,  only  to  the  extent  that  it  serves  to 

attune  the  proclaiming  of  the  Gospel 
to  its  utmost  impressiveness,  and  to  harmonize 
the  congregation's  prayer  by  melodiously  defi- 
ning and  rhythmicaUy  modulating  the  same,  in 
accord  with  the  fundamental  principle  that  ''all 
things  be  done  decently  and  in  order"  (I  Cor. 
xiv.  40) — that  is,  only  as  a  means,  and  not  for 
its  own  sake — has  music  its  rightful  place  in 
divine  service.  It  is  the  ''tongue"  of  art, 
which  edifies  only  where  it  utters  "words  ea^y 
to  be  understood"  (I  Cor.  xiv.  9),  and  is 
made  immediately  intelligible  by  virtue  of  the 
divine  word,  which  it  aids  to  expound,  or  unto 
which  it  contributes  a  freely  uplifting  power.  For 
in  divine  service,  the  question  is  not  one  of  artistic 
edification;  that  is,  of  that  intellectual  stimulation 
of  life  which  contact  with  the  beautiful  evokes, 
but  of  edification  in  the  religious  sense,  or  the 
strengthening  and  enhancement  of  the  life  of  faith, 
as  this  is  vouchsafed  by  the  living  realization  of 
the  divine  means  of  salvation  in  the  Gospel,  and 
immediate  contact  with  the  same  in  prayer.  Re- 
ligious edification  can  be  promoted  only  by  music 
which  strengthens  the  impression  made  by  the 
Gospel,  and  fosters  prayer;  hence  by  music  which 
directs  attention  steadfastly  not  upon  itself,  but 
upon  the  Gospel  and  prayer.  Accordingly  the 
commonplace,  frivolous,  and  sentimental  are  ex- 
cluded, because  these  contradict  the  dignity,  the 
earnestness,  and  the  sublimity  of  the  object  and 
the  sacredness  of  the  end;  and  likewise  there  is 
excluded  whatever  is  technical  and  too  refined 
artistically  or  professionally,  because  this  appeals 
to  musical  interest  exclusively,  thus  withdrawing 
attention  from  the  word  of  God,  even  depreciating 
the  same  as  a  mere  means  of  artistic  exercise. 
Moreover  chiutsh  music  must  speak  to  the  congre- 
gation; accordingly,  as  touching  its  content  and 
style,  that  quality  which  presupposes,  in  order  to 
be  intelligently  understood,  a  strictly  technical 
education  is  excluded.  Church  music  does  not 
make  its  appeal  to  the  professional  musician  or  to 
the  concert  public.  The  requirement  of  dose  con- 
centration upon  the  aim  in  view  becomes  festricted 
on  the  one  hand  to  the  requirement  of  musical 
self-discipline  and  self-limitation,  divesting  itself 
of  every  extraneous  purpose;  on  the  other  hand, 
to  the  requirement  of  noble  simplicity  and  luminous 
clearness  in  the  form  of  composition.  These  funda- 
mental requirements  'premised,  no  musical  style 
or  species  of  music  is  in  itself  excluded  which  an- 
swers to  these  requirements.  If  in  many  circles 
there  is  a  disposition  to  restrict  the  conception  of 
church  music  to  the  productions  and  style  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  reason 
is  that  this  was  in  fact  a  period  of  productiveness  in 
classical  church  music,  a  time  of  concentrating  the 
creation  upon  church  requisitions.  But  the  works 
of  a  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  (q.v.)  likewise  bear 
the  impress  of  perfect  devotion  to  the  object  and 


end  of  Evangelical  divine  service;  and  the  motets 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  are  not 
to  be  preferred  simply  because  their  style  has  be- 
come strange  (see  below,  II.,  1,  b). 

If,  furthermore,  rigid  practise  would  exclude 
instrumental  music  from  chiutsh  music  (the  organ 
excepted),  and  limit  the  conception  of  what  is 
ecclesiastical  to  the  vocal  choir,  this  in- 
4.  The  Use  heres  in  the  fact  that  the  use  of  instru- 
of  Instru-  ments  demands  a  far  greater  degree  of 
mental  both  foresight  and  restraint  than  the 
Music,  vocal  choir.  Choral  song  incites  to 
a  mood  in  harmony  with  the  Church, 
because  the  very  ideal  roimdness  and  detachment  of 
the  choral  sound  gives  an  impression  of  pureness 
above  the  prose  of  everyday  routine.  The  sound 
of  orchestral  instruments  easily  rouses  in  the  hearer 
the  thought  of  secular  occasions  wherein  they  are 
employed,  and  for  this  reason  orchestral  music  has 
for  many  people  a  somewhat  mimdane  tone.  But, 
after  all,  this  is  merely  a  matter  of  convention, 
and  principally  subjective.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
recall  Bach's  employment  of  the  orchestra — ^his 
passion  music  and  his  cantatas — to  make  clear 
that  the  matter  turns  only  upon  the  manner  of  the 
employment.  Bach  knew  how  to  devote  this 
mighty  giant  of  instrumentation,  commanding,  as 
it  does,  every  harmonic  effect  and  shade  of  tone, 
every  variety  of  expression,  and  every  gradation 
of  tonic  power,  to  the  service  of  edification.  It 
is  not  abstract  principles  and  theories,  but  only 
practical  difficulties,  which  oppose  themselves  to 
the  employment  of  the  orchestra  for  church  music, 
and  persuade  most  congregations  to  restrict  them- 
selves to  the  vocal  choir  and  the  organ.  For  the 
latter  instrument  in  Evangelical  chiurh  music,  see 
Organ. 

Many  people  would  exclude  solo  singing  from 
church  music  for  the  reason  that  it  tends  to  empha- 
size the  individual,  to  divert  the  hear- 
se Solo  er's  interest  from  divine  worship,  and 
Singing,  thus  interfere  with  edification.  Yet, 
while  this  may  easily  happen,  it  does 
not  necessarily  and  always  follow.  The  right  use  is 
not  abrogated  by  misuse.  Solo  song  has  its  good 
title  in  chureh  music,  provided  it  be  not  thrust  for- 
ward for  its  own  sake,  but  is  called  for  by  the  subject 
matter  and  the  musical  composition,  and  accords 
with  the  general  design,  helping  to  enrich  and 
deepen  the  total  impression.  On  accoimt  of  human 
infirmity,  not  on  abstract  grounds,  it  is  advisable, 
as  a  rule,  to  keep  solo  song  somewhat  subordinated. 
But  to  renounce  a  musical  composition  as  unfitted 
for  church  use  merely  because  it  requires  solo 
voices,  is  not  Evangelical.  The  text  holds  good  of 
the  forms  and  kinds  of  Evangelical  church  music, 
"  all  things  are  yours,  but  ye  are  Christ's."  All 
things  are  to  be  admitted  provided  they  consecrate 
themselves  to  the  sacred  service.  For  the  Church 
of  the  Gospel,  congregational  singing,  strictly  re- 
garded, is  not  a  constituent  integral  element  of 
divine  service.  That  is  to  say,  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  Evangelical  worship  are,  as  explained 
above,  the  proclaiming  of  the  word  of  God,  the 
Gospel,  and  the  prayer  of  the  congregation. 
Whether  the  word  of  God  reaches  the  congrega- 
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tion  in  the  way  of  oral  discourse,  or  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Roman  church  chant  in  a  melodiously 
graduated  delivery  (or  intonation),  or 
6.  Congre-  in  the  festival  pomp  of  full-voiced 
gation  and  choir  music;  whether  the  congregation 
Choir.  merely  joins  in  spirit  in  the  proffered 
prayer,  or  directly  expresses  the  same 
in  song,  as  in  the  congregational  hymn,  is  determined 
by  custom  and  requirements,  by  circumstances  and 
means,  being  indeed  a  matter  of  significance  with 
reference  to  the  practical  effect  and  impressiveness 
of  worship,  but  not,  as  such,  a  part  of  its  essence  and 
intrinsic  value.  Nevertheless,  the  Evangelical 
worship  being  theoretically  and  essentially  a  con- 
gregational act,  this  implies,  of  course,  that  the 
congregation  as  such  shall  take  part  in  the  same. 
And  this  it  can  best  do  in  a  collective  way  in  the  form 
of  singing  which  groups  a  diversity  of  voices  into 
a  harmonic  unity.  Such  singing  is  well  established 
in  Evangelical  worship  as  the  most  suitable  form 
for  the  congregation's  collective  activity.  The 
congregation  as  a  vehicle  of  divine  service  is  not 
an  indiscriminate  mass  of  people,  but  consists  of 
a  variety  of  living  individuals  and  groups  of  peo- 
ple, who  differ  in  age  and  sex;  accordingly  it 
contains  within  itself  a  diversity  of  gifts  and  powers. 
Divine  worship  is  an  act  or  transaction  of  the  con- 
gregation in  proportion  as  the  separate  individuals 
actively  and  individually  cooperate  in  the  service; 
it  is  a  congregational  act  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
term  according  as  the  gifts  and  powers  latent  in 
the  congregation  come  into  active  play  and  min- 
ister to  the  service  of  edification  by  means  of  a 
lively  presentation  of  the  Gospel.  Among  gifts 
vouchsafed  to  the  congregation,  the  gift  of  song 
stands  in  the  front  rank  in  relation  to  divine  wor- 
ship; especially  the  harmonic  art  when  viewed  as 
a  preeminent  factor  for  enhancing  the  effect  of 
the  Gospel  to  its  utmost  degree  of  impressiveness, 
thus  powerfully  promoting  edification.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  as  an  instrument  of  edification  of 
singular  power  and  effectiveness,  harmonic  art, 
and,  notably,  cultivated  singing,  has  its  place  in 
Evangelical  worship;  while  in  the  same  service 
the  choir  has  its  office  in  the  way  of  expressive 
leadership.  In  this  worship  the  choir  is  the  ex- 
ponent of  musical  art  in  the  divine  service,  being 
a  legitimate  adjimct  of  the  same  only  in  so  far  as 
the  purpose  of  edification  demands  that  this  art 
be  coordinated  as  a  homogeneous  factor  within  the 
sphere  of  worship.  The  choir  is  not  a  necessary 
arrangement  with  reference  to  worship,  its  essence 
and  realization;  all  this  is  complete  even  without 
the  choir's  cooperation.  In  fact  the  employment 
of  a  choir  presupposes  that  the  congregation  al- 
ready contains  the  proper  intelligence  for  the  ar- 
tistic performances  of  the  choir,  and  that  this 
intelligence  has  been  cultivated  up  to  a  certain 
degree;  where  this  is  not  the  case,  there  is  no  need 
of  choir  singing.  But  choir  singing  is  a  no 
less  powerful  than  blessed  instrument  of  con- 
gregational edification;  and  as  such  it  has  been 
duly  valued  by  the  congregation  from  the  very 
outset. 

Th0  RflCormation  coincided  vriih  the  age  when  the  art  of 
polyphony  wm  ripening  into  Hwioal  pmfection.    This  art 


wae  quite  diatinetiTely  the  creation  of  the  Choroh  (see  below 

II.,2,((  2-4);  hence  the  Reformation  found  artistic  choral 

song  at  its  height.     Attached  to  the  larger 

7.  The      churches  were  permanent  choirs,  whose  main- 

Chnrohea   tenanoe  was  provided  in  part  by  the  munifi- 
of  the       cence  of  princes  and  magistrates,  in  part  by 

Reforma-  means  of  endowments.  But  in  case  of  the  rising 
tioA.  Evangelical  church  the  primary  interest  was 
not  artistic  singing,  but  congregational  singing; 
and  for  its  exponent  and  leader  in  Germany,  not  the  trained 
choir  was  in  question,  but  the  school.  All  effort  was  accord- 
ingly directed  to  the  training  of  the  growing  congregation 
for  the  tasks  devolving  upon  it  in  the  divine  service,  by 
means  of  a  aealous  cultivation  of  mnging  in  the  school. 
Nevertheless  the  importance  of  artistic  singing  was  fully 
valued  by  the  Reformers.  It  was  quite  peculiarly  owing  to 
Luther  that  this  instrument  of  congregational  edification 
was  retained.  He  urgently  enjoined  upon  thoee  in  author- 
ity the  duty  of  sufficient  provision  to  th^  end,  in  cases  where 
the  congregations  lacked  resources  and  were  not  able  to  take 
the  initiative.  "  Kings,  princes  and  lords  must  support 
music,  for  it  becomes  great  potentates  and  lords  to  mMntJu'n 
good  liberal  arts  and  the  laws."  Where  no  choir  is  present 
to  serve  the  congregation  with  the  glorious  gift  of  music, 
then  the  like  service  devolves  as  an  hononUt>Ie  duty  upon  the 
school.  The  princely  chorister  schools  were  expreasly  and 
positively  institutes  of  art,  and  liturgical  singing  engaged 
only  a  part  of  their  professional  duties.  Under  their  direc- 
tion church  music  came  to  be  more  and  more  a  concert  per- 
formance in  the  divine  service.  The  artistic  mission  of  the 
school  choini,  however,  accorded  with  the  other  tasks  which 
the  school  had  in  charge.  Their  musical  tasks  were  planned 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  congregation  in  the  sanctuaiy, 
approximating  more  closely  to  the  average  intelligence  and 
becoming  more  familiar  to  the  congregation  than  the  per- 
formances of  the  professional  art  choirs.  Thus  the  school 
choir  came  to  serve  as  a  musical  training  establishment  for 
the  whole  congregation,  and  from  it  the  congregation  de- 
veloped the  ability  to  help  itself  in  case  of  need. 

For  example,  when  the  choral  institute,  to  which  people 
had  been  accustomed,  closed  its  doors — as  did  the  residen- 
tial chorister  school  at  Torgau  in  1630  on  account  of  finan- 
cial considerations,  musically  endowed  dtisena  of  the  town 
associated  themselves  in  the  "  Torgau  Choxis- 
8.  German  ter  Society  "  with  a  view  to  practising  and 

Singing     rendering,  under  the  leadership  of  the  princely 

Societies,  vocal  master  and  precentor  Johann  Walther, 
the  portions  devolving  upon  the  choir.  The 
example  of  Torgau  was  followed  by  other  towns.  At  the 
same  time  the  growing  delight  in  song  and  music  led  to  as- 
sociations which  charged  themselves  with  the  cultivation 
of  singing  and  in  some  cases  especially  sacred  song  (as  at 
Reutlingen  in  WQrttemberg,  1609;  St.  Qallen,  1620;  and 
elsewhere).  The  popularity  of  Handel's  oratorios  toward 
the  doee  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  rise  of  male  sing- 
ing societies  in  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
augmented  the  impulse  to  create  musical  associations,  which 
gladly  lent  their  services  to  the  Church;  these  societies,  bow- 
ever,  were  primarily  artistic  and  secular.  The  revival  of  re- 
ligious and  ecclesiastical  interest  after  the  wars  of  liberation, 
which  manifested  itself  particulariy  in  the  Reformation  jubi- 
lee festival  (1817),  led  to  the  formation  of  societies  devoted 
specifically  to  church  song.  They  soon  extended  over  all 
Germany  and  their  activity  has  steadily  become  wider.  In 
1881  the  first  "  General  Convention  of  the  German  Evan- 
gelical CSiurch  Singing  Societies  "  met  at  Stuttgart,  and  in 
the  srear  of  the  Luther  jubflee  (1883)  was  organised  the 
"  Evangelical  CSiureh  Singing  Society  for  Germany,*'  which 
in  1906  comprised  twen^-two  territorial  and  provincial 
societies,  and  1,996  local  societies  and  church  choirs.  The 
management  ia  in  the  hands  of  a  central  committee  whoee 
duties  are  defined  to  be:  (1)  To  promote  the  cause  of  Evan- 
gelical church  song  by  spoken  and  written  means;  (2)  to 
work  for  cooperation  of  individual  societies;  (3)  to  assist 
societies  in  selecting  and  securing  their  music;  (4)  to  call  a 
genera]  convention  at  least  once  every  three  jrears;  (6)  to 
represent  the  general  interests  abroad.  A  periodical,  the 
Karreapondenablatt  dea  evano^iiachen  KirehmaemmovenUu 
fUr  Deutaehland,  is  published  at  Leipsic. 

n.  History:  The  essential  ground  form  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  song  is  the  choral  (canHu 
Oregoriantia,  because  its  regulation  and  gystemati- 
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sation  is  traced  back  to  Gregory  I.;  canlus  planus, 
"plain-song/'  in  distinction  from  figured  song; 
carUus  choralia,  because  it  is  rendered  in  unison  by 
the  aggregate  of  singers  present  in  the  choir),  or 
church  song  in  the  tone  style  of  ancient  music. 
The  Evangelical  church  makes  some  use  of  the  Gre- 
gorian song,  as  when  it  is  used  for  the  altar  chant- 
ing in  German  churches,  and  when  particular 
melodies  are  borrowed  from  it  for  congregational 
song;  but  its  own  distinctive  ground  form  is 
the  popular  melody  adapted  to  church  use;  the 
modem,  harmoniously  tuned  and  harmonically 
intelligible  melodious  hymn,  or  church  hynm. 
Upon  these  basic  forms  are  constructed  the  artis- 
tic forms  of  church  music,  which  are  proper  to  the 
particular  church  in  so  far  as  their  expressed  ob- 
ject is  to  adorn  and  idealize  those  basic  forms  by 
process  of  elaborated  tonal  art;  but  they  are  gov- 
erned by  their  respective  standards,  the  choral 
and  the  church  hynm. 

1.  The  Liturgical  Side.    a.  The  Ohoral  Ohant: 

The  authentic  sources  of  the  liturgical  song  of  the 

Roman  Church  are  the  official  h3rmnaries  brought 

out  under  Popes  Gregory  XIII.  and 

^' ^*      Paul  v.,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Coun- 
Authoriaed  ^^  ^^  ^^^^    ^^  ^^  ^^  y^^^  ^f  ^^ 

HvmnAriaa  revision  undertaken  by  Giovanm 
/^  Guidetti  (1532-92);    viz,  the  Directo- 

Hum  chori  (1582);  the  ArUiphanarium,  containing 
the  liturgical  songs  for  the  breviaiy  (1610);  the 
Oraduale,  with  the  lituxgical  songs  for  the  mass 
(1614  and  1615);  and  the  Hymnarium,  which  fol- 
lowed under  Urban  VIII.  in  1644,  after  a  revision 
undertaken  by  Palestrina,  Guidetti's  teacher. 
Their  authentic  edition,  among  the  later  ones,  is 
held  to  be  that  of  Regensbui^,  1872-1882.  They 
contain  the  "authentic  and  authorized  form  of 
Gregorian  song";  that  is,  that  manner  of  song 
''  which  the  Roman  Church  uses,"  or  has  to  use. 
Whether  the  melodies  thus  pronounced  to  be 
authentic  are  really  those  of  the  earlier  time  cor- 
rectly transmitted  is  a  matter  which,  in  spite  of 
careful  investigations,  may  not  at  present  be  de- 
termined to  a  certainty  (but  see  above,  B,  I.,  §  2). 
The  Gregorian  choral,  as  distinguished  from 
modem  melody,  is  conditioned  in  point  of  tune  and 
composition  by  the  text,  and  is  to  be  understood 
in  that  light;  being  structurally  monotonic,  in 
part  mere  musically  graduated,  stereotyped  reci- 

tative,   wherein  the  rise  and  fall  of 

Gh-«fforian  ^®  vocal  tone,  the  choice  of  inter- 

Ohant.      ^^'  ^^^  tonic  measure,  are  determined 

not  with  reference  to  grace  or  ex- 
pression of  the  melody,  but  simply  by  the  textual 
notation;  in  part,  again,  it  is  real  song,  melody 
representing  a  musical  enaemblef  and  following, 
for  that  matter,  a  definite  rule  of  construction  ac- 
cording to  the  tonal  mode,  or  key,  to  which  it 
belongs,  but  conditioned  in  the  composition  by 
the  verbal  structure  of  the  text.  The  peculiarity 
and  significance  of  the  melody — its  musical  charac- 
ter, in  a  word — ^inheres  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
tonal  movement  which  the  melody  conveys  pro- 
gresses from  the  starting-point  of  the  initial  tone 
through  the  tonal  intervals  of  the  (diatonic)  scale 
to  the  cloeiDg  tone;   and  what  in  this  caae  in- 


terests the  musical  imagination  is  the  feature  of 
the  tone  graduations  combined  with  singleness  of 
effect  by  the  melody  as  it  glides  along;  and  these 
in  relation  to  one  another,  not  in  their  relation  to 
the  basic  triad  of  tonal  values,  as  is  the  case  in 
modem  melody — in  respect  to  their  melodious  jux- 
taposition and  sequence,  not  in  respect  to  their  har- 
monic significance.  This  entirely  corresponds  to 
the  antique  theory  of  musical  tones:  Gregorian 
song  is  church  song  in  the  tone  language  of  ancient 
(Greek  and  Roman)  music.  Its  melodies  belong  to 
the  diatonic  scheme  of  tones;  that  is,  they  are  in- 
variably composed  of  the  tones  of  the  diatonic 
scales;  these  grouping  themselves,  in  every  in- 
stance, with  two  and  three  whole  steps  and  two 
half-steps.  Chromatic  and  enharmonic  scales  are 
quite  debarred.  The  Gregorian  song,  in  contrast 
with  the  secular  music  of  the  first  Christian  cen- 
tury, thus  reflects  the  reform  of  music  in  the  direc- 
tion of  noble  simplicity,  the  reaction  to  classical 
style.  The  regulation  and  systematization  of 
church  song  for  the  Roman  and  so  for  the  entire 
Western  Church  is  traditionally  connected  with  the 
name  of  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604);  though  to 
what  extent  rightly,  leaves  room  for  further  elu- 
cidation. 

b.  The  Bvanffelical  Hymn:  In  contrast  with  the 
ancient  melody  of  Gregorian  song,  the  musical  form 
of  the  chiurh  hymn,  which  constitutes  the  founda- 
tion, soul,  and  center  of  Evangelical  church  music, 
is  the  modem,  harmoniously  definite 

1.  Devel-    |^jj(j    harmonically    consistent    hymn 

^T^^S^^'^  tune:    harmonicallv   consistent,    that 
g^j^  IS,  from  the  relation  of  the  tones  of  the 

melody  to  the  basic  tone,  or  more  pre- 
cisely, to  the  basic  accord  of  the  key  to  which  the 
melody  belongs,  governed  by  the  cardinal  points  of 
the  tonic  and  dominant,  and  yielding  a  symmet- 
rically coherent,  rhythmically  expressive,  sono- 
rously emotional  fabric.  It  is  the  recognized  musical 
form  for  the  song  of  the  congregation;  for  the  choral 
prayer  thereof  in  distinction  from  the  choral  (or 
liturgical)  prayer  of  the  priestly  singers  assembled 
in  the  choir,  wherein  the  priesUy  Chiurh  has  like- 
wise its  musical  speech  to  utter.  The  Reformation 
did  not  create  this  musical  form;  it  foimd  the  same 
at  hand  in  the  spiritual  and  secular  folk-song,  which 
had  gradually  wrested  itself  loose  from  the  fetters 
of  the  ancient  tone  theory,  and  had  developed,  in 
the  period  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  fif- 
teenth, into  luxuriant  blossoming.  It  is  true,  the 
Church  of  the  Reformation,  in  order  to  obtain  times 
for  congregational  singing,  did  not  limit  itself  to 
the  folk-song,  but  appropriated  also  some  of  the 
melodious  treasure  of  Gregorian  song.  But  what 
it  borrowed  from  this  for  congregational  singing 
was  recast  according  to  the  folk-song  pattern.  Pe- 
culiar, if  not  essential  to  the  folk-song,  is  the  so- 
called  polyrhythm,  by  virtue  of  which  in  one  and 
the  same  melody  double  and  triple  time  interchange, 
thus  producing  rhjrthmical  combinations  which 
can  only  with  difficulty  be  conveyed  in  modem 
measures. 

The  early  period  of  the  Reformation  had  plenty 
to  do  in  the  way  of  adjusting  for  congregational  use 
the  tunes  which  it  borrowed  from  Gregorian  song, 
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from  the  treasure  of  Latin  hymnfl,  from  the  se- 
quences, from  the  spiritual  folk-song,  as  also  from 

the  treasure  of  secular  folk-song.  What 

2.  The  Six-  little  the  Reformation  period  contrib- 

t6«ath  and  ^^^  ^  ^^le  treasure  of  melodies  out  of 

teenth*     iteown  invention  (Luther's  Bin*  feste 

Centuries.  ^^*'^9t  ^o^  example)  reflects  the  classical 

type  of  the  church  folk-tune.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  is  an  increase 
of  originators  of  new  melodies  (Selnecker,  1530- 
1592;  PhiUpp  Nicolai,  1556-1608;  Melchior  Franck, 
c.  1573-1639;  Melchior  Teschner,  1614;  Melchior 
Vulpius,  c.  1560-1615;  Johann  Hermann  Schein, 
1586-1630;  Michael  Altenburg,  1584-1640;  Mat- 
th&us  Apelles  von  LOwenstem,  1594-1648;  Jo- 
hannes CrUger,  1598-1662).  The  seventeenth  cen- 
tury increasingly  exhibits,  in  the  composition  of 
melodies,  the  influence  of  the  aria  song  which 
toward  t^e  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  arisen 
in  Italy  (Heimich  Albert,  1604-51;  Johann  Georg 
Ebeling,  1637-76;  Jakob  Hintze,  1622-1702;  Jo- 
hann Rudolf  Ahle,  162^73;  Georg  Neumark,  1621- 
1681;  Joachim  Neander,  1650-80;  Adam  Dreee, 
1620-1701).  The  chiurh  melody  as  softened  down 
into  the  spiritual  aria,  with  its  sentimental  or 
"heart's  revealing"  nature,  stands  as  far  removed 
from  the  compact  force  and  the  sonorous  full  tones 
of  the  folk-song,  as  pietism,  whose  favorite  mode  it 
becomes,  from  the  Reformation.  In  evidence  of 
the  lively  and  zealous  activity  which  pietism  dis- 
played in  behalf  of  church  song,  there  are  the 
Damuiddter  KarUionai  (1687);  the  FreylinghauB- 
en'sche  Gesanghvch  (1704  sqq.);  the  ChoraUnlcher  of 
Dretzel  (1731),  KOnig  (1738),  and  others;  in  evi- 
dence of  the  religious  vitality  inherent  in  the  move- 
ment, there  is  a  succession  of  hymns,  which,  if  not 
betokening  vernacular  simplicity  and  primitive- 
ness,  yet  indicate  h3rmnal  buoyancy. 

The  **  age  of  enlightenment "  completes  the 
process  of  modernizing  the  church  melody.  It  be- 
comes a  popularized  art  hymn,  which  is  distin- 
guished from  the  parallel  secular  art  song  only  in 
that  it  dispenses  with  all  rhythmical  charm,  mer- 
ging into  the  "  slowest  song  "  that  "  can  fairly  be 
conceived  "  (Justin  Heinrich  Knecht,  Preface  of  the 
Charatimch  of  1799).    In  only  particular  instances 

have  the  niunerous  melodies  which  the 

^'^^      "  age    of   enlightenment "    produced, 

BiflrntMnth  gyinced  vitality.    It  was  a  matter  full 

Nineteenth  ^^  porte^^tj  that  the  new  trend  of  taste 
Centuries.  "  improved  upon  "  the  transmitted 
wealth  of  the  Fathers.  The  character- 
istic and  ever  charming  poljrrhythm  of  the  old  tunes 
appeared  to  the  modem  conception  of  musical 
measure  hard  and  imintelligible;  likewise  it  seemed 
impracticablefor  popular  use;  while  the  rhythmical 
vivacity  seemed  incompatible  with  the  idea  then 
entertained  of  the  sublimity  and  **  dignity "  of 
music  for  the  divine  service.  The  old  tunes  were 
approximated  to  the  ideal  of  the  **  slowest  song 
that  can  fairly  be  conceived,"  being  divested  not 
only  of  polyrhythm,  but  of  rhythm  altogether. 
This  leveling  process  for  the  church  tune,  at  first 
in  the  direction  of  isometry,  then  to  the  completely 
unrhjTthmical  plain-song,  was  at  the  same  time 
evoked  and  favored  by  means  of  the  growing  sway 


of  the  oigan  in  Evangelical  worship.  The  revival 
of  religious  life  and  the  deepening  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical consciousness  in  the  first  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century  manifested  itself  less  in  the 
production  of  new  melodies  (Bemhard  Klein,  1793- 
1832;  Johann  Georg  Freeh,  1790-1864;  Conrad 
Kocher,  1786-1872;  Hemrich  Carl  Breidenstein, 
1796-1876;  Arnold  Mendelssohn,  b.  1856;  and 
others)  than  in  the  growing  intelligence  in  behalf 
of  distinctive  charm,  the  historical  as  well  as  eccle- 
siastical and  esthetic  justification  of  the  original 
form  of  the  transmitted  melodies;  and  in  the  zeal- 
ous endeavor  to  recover  for  congregational  singing 
the  rhythmical  vivacity  and  original  freshness  of 
the  Reformation  period.  How  far  this  endeavor, 
which  is  thoroughly  justified  from  the  standpoint 
of  historic  fidelity,  is  feasible  in  practise,  and  at 
what  point  it  becomes  restricted  by  considerations 
as  to  the  nature  of  choral  song,  and  of  the  charac- 
teristic tones  of  the  organ,  still  indispensable  for 
accompaniment,  are  matters  which  even  to-day  are 
still  subject  to  great  differences  of  opinion.  For 
this  reason,  and  because  of  the  niunberless  variants 
which  have  established  themselves  in  the  several 
church  provinces  through  venerable  custom,  at- 
tempts to  secure  imiformity  of  usage  in  the  Ger- 
man churches  have  been  successful  only  in  a  limited 
degree. 

2.  The  Artietio  Side:    The  first  ten  centuries  of 
the  Christian  Church  knew  none  but  homophonic 
song.     For  the  non-Latin  peoples  who  came  into 
the  Church,  this  was  artistic  song,  which  required 
expert  schooling,  and  this  was  the  reason  why  it 
came  to  be  more  and  more  exclusively 
1 .  Ohnroh  assigned  to  the  choir  of  singers  trained 
*^h     i     specially  for  church  song.    It  was  ren- 
"S5  the  °   ^^"^  ^  *  language  foreign  to  the  con- 
Tear  1000.  grcg&tion,  and  in  a  mode  of  musical 
articulation  imusual  to  them,  viz.,  the 
antique  Greco-Roman.      The  liturgical  song  was 
choir  song.    The  people  still  had  the  canHcum  vul- 
gave,  the  song  of  their  native  speech;    and  from 
the  twelfth  century  onward  this  became  more  and 
more  independently  developed,  and  on  the  chief 
festivals,  at  least,  was  even  tolerated  in  the  liturgy 
of  the  mass  (between  epistle  and  Gospel  in  place  of 
the  psalm  which  succc^ed  the  halleluiah;   or,  as 
the  case  might  be,  in  place  of  the  sequence,  and 
subsequently  also  following  the  Gospel  in  the  way 
of  a  German  creedal  song,  either  instead  of  the 
Latin  credo  or  attached  to  the  same). 

From  the  eleventh  century  and  continually 
thenceforward,  out  of  modest,  and,  according  to 
modem  ideas  of  musical  beauty,  rude  attempts,  as 
they  appear  in  the  light  of  the  fifth  and  octave 
parallels  of  the  Benedictine  monk  Hucbald  of  St. 
Amand  (c.  840-930),  there  developed  itself  under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  Church,  through  the  mid- 
dle terms  of  the  descant  (principle  of  reciprocal  har- 
mony) and  of  fauxbourdon  (habituation  to  the 
harmonic  euphony  of  thirds  and  sixths),  the  com- 
posite or  polyphonic  choir  song,  which  for  the 
most  part  aimed  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
artistic  expansion  and  enrichment  of  the  liturgical 
song.  By  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  poly- 
phony, the  art  of   counterpoint,  had  reached  its 
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complete  development  (first  Netherland  school, 
0.  1380-1480:  Wilhelm  du  Fay,  Binchois,  Dun- 
stable, and  others) ;  by  the  end  of  the 
2.  Devel-  fifteenth  century  it  came  to  its  classic 
opment  of  bloom  (second  Netherland  school,  c. 
Polyphonio  1480-1565:  Ockenheim,  Josquin  de 
8^1^ •  Pr6s,  Lassus,  and  others).  It  had 
gained  entrance  to  the  papal  chapel 
during  the  ^dle  at  Avignon  (1309-77).  The  art 
of  blending  voices  through  the  bond  of  musical 
consonance,  quite  distinctively  the  creation  of  the 
Middle  Ages — the  musical  expression  of  the  medi- 
eval association  and  gild  spirit — accorded  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Medieval  Church.  The  creative 
constructive  power  and  the  wanton  constructive 
impulse  of  the  master  composers  brought  matters 
to  such  a  pass  that  the  artistic  product  became 
an  end  in  itself,  and  art  forgot  her  subservient 
position.  Not  only  in  the  luxuriant,  exuberant 
maze  of  tones  was  the  sacred  text  utterly  lost 
to  the  verge  of  imintelligibility,  but  also  the 
hallowed  style  of  the  choral  came  to  be  neglected. 
The  master  composers  elected  the  tenor  parts, 
and  along  these  lines  they  built  up  their  themes, 
no  longer  subject  to  the  liturgical  point  of 
view,  but  to  the  purely  esthetic  standpoint  of  ar- 
tistic effect,  sometimes  basing  their  masses  upon 
favorite  and  often  secular  popular  tunes.  Accord- 
ingly the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  committing  itself 
as  it  did  at  the  Council  of  Trent  to  the  known  Ro- 
man chant,  could  allow  full  rights  to  the  polyphonic 
style  in  divine  worship  only  under  the  proviso  that 
art  should  do  justice  to  the  liturgical  demands  of 
the  Church.  These  demands  were  thoroughly  sat- 
isfied by  the  masses  which  Palestrina  (1526?-94; 
see  Palestrina,  Giovanni  Pierluioi  da)  com- 
posed at  the  instance  of  the  council,  and  submitted 
to  the  committee  appointed  by  the  council  for  the 
regulation  of  church  music.  In  this  master's  Miasa 
PapcB  Marcelli  (1565),  the  stricter  school  since  that 
time  recognizes  the  classic  type  of  Roman  Catholic 
Church  music.  It  is  true,  the  course  of  develop- 
ment passed  beyond  its  bounds,  and  Roman  Church 
music  subsequently  shared  in  all  the  transforma- 
tions of  tonal  art.  The  strict  Palestrina  style,  as 
represented  by  the  Roman  school  (Animuccia,  Vit- 
toria,  Felice  and  Francesco  Anerio,  Nanini,  lastly 
Baini)  had  to  yield  to  the  style  which  emphasized 
subjective  pathos,  over  and  above  the  beautiful 
style  which  exhibits  lofty  detachment  and  massive 
repose  by  striving  toward  individual  expression. 
The  Csecilian  Society  (Franz  Witt,  1834-^;  Franz 
Xaver  Haberl,  1840-1910)  tried  to  reform  the 
Roman  Church  music  by  returning  to  the  style  of 
Palestrina.  Yet  the  Chiurh  itself,  though  actively 
supporting  that  society's  efforts,  has  not  obstructed 
the  further  development  of  chiurh  music;  nor  has 
it  even  barred  from  the  sanctuary  productions  of 
the  most  modem  tonal  art  of  a  Liszt  and  a  Verdi. 
The  Reformation  coincided  with  the  flomishing 
period  of  polyphony.  Among  its  peculiar  forms,  the 
nascent  Evangelical  chiurh  could  consider,  for  use 
in  divine  worship,  only  the  motet,  the  hynm  for 
several  voices;  or  the  madrigal.  The  motet  (Ital. 
moUettOf  diminutive  of  motto,  **&  word,  a  saying"), 
a  musical  phrase  constructed  upon  a  more  or  less 


brief  refrain  either   borrowed  from  the  liturgical 

chant  or  the  folk-song  or  even  freely  invented, 

f  oimd  its  place  in  the  mass,  as  a  musi- 

*•  '^^^^'  cal  art  form,  as  the  musical  setting 

T^MMto^t  ^^'  passages  of   Scripture  that  mark 
^^^        the  contextual  significance  of  the  mass 

jgMdxigul,  ^  ^^  calendar.  In  the  Evangelical  wor- 
ship it  occurred  first  by  way  of  musical 
setting  for  the  sentences  of  the  introit,  the  gradual, 
or  the  epistle  or  Gospel  sentence,  and  in  Uie  next 
place  as  a  form  of  choir  song  during  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Eucharist,  as  well  as  at  marriages, 
funerals,  and  other  solemnities.  The  word  motet 
eventually  came  to  signify  elaborate  choir  song. 
In  a  narrower  sense,  as  artistic  form  for  the  musical 
embodiment  of  a  Bible  sentence,  that  is,  of  the 
sentence  in  the  introit  or  lection  that  indicated  the 
day's  calendar  significance,  the  motet  became  the 
form  in  which  tonal  art  participated  in  proclaiming 
the  divine  word  in  Evangelical  worship.  A  form  of 
motet  which  was  cultivated  with  special  favor  was 
the  polyphonic  hymn  (as  elaborated  in  motet  style). 
The  task  of  the  musical  phrase  in  this  case  is  artis- 
tically to  modulate  the  harmonic  suggestion  already 
given  in  the  closed  melody  preceding,  and  to  com- 
prehend it  somewhat  in  the  maimer  of  a  costly 
painting  in  elegantly  carved  framework.  This  form 
adapted  itself  quite  peculiarly  to  the  musical  elabo- 
ration of  the  church  time,  and  therefore  became 
the  hymn  form  in  superior  choirs.  But  the  choir 
song  in  Evangelical  worship  had  now  not  only  an 
artistic  task,  it  had  above  all  an  educational  mis- 
sion; it  was  to  lead  the  times  for  the  congregation, 
in  order  to  render  them  so  familiar  that  the  people 
should  make  them  their  own  and  themselves  join 
in.  The  hymn  tune,  in  this  connection,  ran  tra- 
ditionally in  the  tenor,  which  constituted  the  mid- 
dle part.  On  practical  grounds,  it  became  advi- 
sable to  assign  the  tune  to  the  upper  voice,  the 
soprano.  Everything,  in  this  case,  was  left  to  the 
free  invention  of  the  composer,  who  sought  simply 
to  light  upon  the  musical  expression  for  the  key- 
note of  the  appertaining  text.  The  art  of  composi- 
tion, the  blending  and  the  direction  of  voices,  be- 
came an  incidental,  expression  the  chief  thing.  The 
tuneful  motives  concentrated  themselves  more  and 
more  upon  the  finished  expressive  melody,  and  this 
became  the  vocal  surface  of  the  composition.  The 
artistic  composition,  the  harmony  proper,  came  to 
be  more  and  more  a  mere  means  of  expression,  the 
chromatic  tone.  The  decisive  step  toward  trans- 
posing the  melody  to  the  soprano  part  was  accom- 
plished by  the  WOrttemberg  Court  Preacher  Lucas 
Osiander,  by  his  address  to  schoolmasters,  Jan.  1, 
1586  (see  Osiander,  2),  and  the  publication  of  the 
work:  FUnffzig  geisUiche  Lieder  und  Paalmen.  Mil 
vier  SHmmen,  auf  Contrapundsweiae,  A  succession 
of  notable  comp>o8ers  followed  his  example:  Gesius, 
Raselius,  Biichael,  Calvisius,  Vulpius,  Hassler, 
Michael  Pr&torius,  Johann  Eccard. 

It  was  natural  that  the  hymn  tune,  heretofore 
the  foundation  of  the  composition,  should  now 
become  its  actual  object,  the  remaining  voices  rece- 
ding more  and  more  to  the  province  of  accompani- 
ment, as  they  followed  the  inelody  in  regular  coun- 
terpoint;   and  the  polyphonio  motet  style  had  to 
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yield  to  the  ambitious  madrigal  style  of  the  modem 

harmonized  melody.    On  the  bonier  line  between 

the  old  and  the  new  conception  stand 

4.  Davel-  ^^g  great  composers  Hans  Leo  Hassler 
^ilT^  (1564-1612)  and  JohannEccard  (1663- 
^^^^2^1611);   also  Sethus  Calvisius   (1666- 

^^  1616),   Melchior    Vulpius   (d.   1616), 

Scandellus  (1617-80),  Joachim  a  Burgck  (1641- 
1610),  Jakob  Meiland  (1642-77),  David  Scheide- 
mann  (c.  1686,  in  Hamburg),  Le  Maistre,  DuUchius, 
Johann  Stobftus,  Demantius,  and  others.  They 
still  stand  upon  the  art  of  the  Netherland  mas- 
ters; Eccard  was  a  pupil  of  the  great  Lassus;  but 
the  congregational  time  comes  to  its  full  rights. 
In  Luther's  time  it  was  the  leader  in  the  dancing 
round  of  voices,  where  "  one  sings  aloud  a  proper 
tune,  beside  which  three,  four,  or  five  other  voices 
likewise  play  round  about,  as  it  were  with  shouting; 
and  leap,  and  with  all  sorts  of  soimd  wonderfully 
grace  and  adorn  the  same,  and  lead  as  it  were  a 
heavenly  dancing  procession,  encoimtering  one  an- 
other cordially,  and  somehow  caressing  and  lov- 
ingly embracing  each  other  "  (Luther  in  Encomion 
muaices).  It  now  becomes  all-prevailing.  The 
charming  work  of  the  polyphonic  hymn  yields  to 
the  merely  harmonized  four-voiced  choral.  Soon 
the  choir's  place  is  taken  by  the  oigan;  and  the 
four-voiced  choral  is  succeeded  by  the  homophonic 
song  of  the  congregation  with  organ  accompani- 
ment. For  the  most  part,  the  polyphonic  hymn,  as 
it  still  survives,  is  artistic  song  by  the  choir. 

The  tendency  to  emphasize  distinctive  expres- 
sion, which  came  into  vogue  in  Italy  toward  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  led  to  the  mo- 
nodic  style,  had  its  influence  very  early  upon  the 
German    Evangelical    church    music. 

6.  Hew  Men  like  RoaenmQller  (1610-84),  Mi- 
TheC^^ta  ®^^^  Prfttorius (1671-1621),  and  above 

and  the     *^'  ^^®  greatest  German  harmonist  be- 

Oratorio.  ^^^  Bach,  Heinrich  SchQtz  (1686- 
1 672) ,  transplanted  the  Italian  forms  of 
the  church  concerto  to  Germany.  In  this  way  church 
music  acquired  the  means  for  an  animated  musical 
interpretation  of  the  divine  word,  such  as  was  not 
achieved  by  the  purely  polyphonic  motet.  The 
barriers  of  the  old  chiurh  tones  are  broken  through; 
the  harmony  becomes  closer,  fuller,  more  charac- 
teristic; the  melody  more  pliant  and  expressive; 
while  the  harmony  is  reinforced  by  the  accompani- 
ment of  distinct  instruments  (trombones,  violins). 
Especially  the  arioso  and  the  recitative  enabled  the 
composer  to  enliven  dramatically  the  musical  in- 
terpretation of  the  sacred  text;  to  round  out  me- 
lodiously the  various  indicated  moods;  to  illustrate 
musically  the  narrative  events,  and  define  musically 
the  persons  introduced.  Chiurh  music,  which  had 
formeriy  elected  to  present  to  the  congregation  the 
word  of  God  in  the  sumptuously  elaborated  mon- 
strance of  artistic  polyphonic  composition,  comes 
to  be  more  and  more  the  independent  interpreter  of 
that  word,  by  combining,  in  the  way  of  arias  and 
recitative,  the  motets  and  the  polyphonic  hymn 
into  a  laiger  comprehensive  unity.  The  "  motet '' 
thus  expands  into  the  "  spiritual  dialogue  "  (An- 
dreas Hammerschmidt,  1612-76);  into  the  "spir- 
itual conversation  concerning  the  Gospel "  for  the 


day  (Johann  Rudolf  Ahle,  1626-73;  Wolfgang 
Briegel,  1626-1712);  then  into  the  "cantata," 
which  in  turn  develops  from  a  simple  form  into 
richer  and  richer  complexity  (Johann  Kuhnau, 
1667-1722;  Johann  PhiUpp  Krieger,  1649-1726; 
Johann  Krieger,  1662-1736;  Dietrich  Buxtehude, 
1637-1707;  Johann  Christoph  Bach,  1642-1703; 
Johann  Michael  Bach,  1649-1693;  Georg  Philipp 
Tdemann,  1681-1767;  Reinhard  Keiser,  1674- 
1739;  Gottfried  StOlzel,  1690-1749,  and  others); 
and  becomes  complete  in  the  cantatas  of  Johaxm 
Sebastian  Bach  (q.v.),  the  greatest  harmonist  of 
the  Evangelical  church.  In  this  case  the  cantata 
has  become  divine  service  within  the  divine  serv- 
ice, transcending  the  boimds  of  the  liturgy.  In 
connection  with  the  cantata  in  its  final  manifesta- 
tion. Evangelical  church  music  steps  outside  the 
church  door,  so  to  speak,  and  as  spiritual  music,  in 
the  form  of  the  oratorio,  becomes  a  powerful  wit- 
ness of  the  Gospel  before  people  who  avoid  that 
witness  when  uttered  in  God's  house.  Upon  the 
broad  stream  of  a  powerful,  robustly  expansive 
music,  which  for  all  its  musical  profundity  continues 
genuinely  popular,  Bach's  greatest  contemporary, 
Georg  Friedrich  Handel  (q.v.),  displays  to  the  eye 
of  the  soul  the  story  of  divine  revelation  in  his 
Biblical  oratorios;  his  Messiah  is  the  Gospel  in 
monimiental  tone-speech,  a  most  powerful  herald- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  a  monumental  anthem.  To- 
gether with  its  intimate  and  lively  relation  to  the 
congregational  hymn,  Bach's  church  music  is  char- 
acterized by  its  close  union  with  the  instrument  of 
Evangelical  worship,  the  organ.  As  he  fructifies 
organ  art  (see  Organ)  through  the  congregational 
hyirm,  and  thus  devotes  the  same  to  the  Church, 
adapting  it  to  the  religious  mood,  likewise  his  vocal 
compositions  that  are  intended  for  the  divine  serv- 
ice are  conceived  and  created  out  of  the  spirit  of  the 
organ.  Handel,  too,  had  his  start  on  the  organ 
bench,  and  from  the  organ  received  the  polyphonic 
spirit  which  imparts  colossal  volimie  and  power  to 
his  resoimding  choruses.  But  Bach's  music  is  di- 
rectly bom  of  the  organ,  and  for  that  very  reason, 
the  same  as  through  the  congregational  hynm,  it  is 
inseparably  coimected  with  the  divine  service. 

There  came  the  time  which  no  longer  understood 

either  of  these  witnesses,  for  the  primal  notes  of  the 

Gospel  had  themselves  become  strange. 

6.  The      What  came  to   be  "  church  music  " 

Period  of  in  divine  service    in  the  rationalistic 

"?PJ^"°^  period,      though   sincerely    intended 

H^eteenth  ™^^  ^^^  technically  "  figural  music," 

Century.  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  feeble  imitation  of 
the  contemporary  stage  or  concert 
music.  Very  capable  mastera  devoted  their  best 
strength  to  the  oratorio  (Karl  Heinrich  Graun,  1701- 
1759;  Friedrich  Schneider,  178&-1853;  Bemhard 
Klein,  1793-1832;  Karl  Loewe,  1796-1869;  Lud- 
wig  Spohr,  1784-1859),  and  thus  attested,  in  their 
way,  the  inexhaustible  power  and  glory  of  the  di- 
vinely revealed  word;  although  their  tone-language 
stood  remote  from  that  of  a  Handel.  It  was  Felix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  (1809-47)  who  in  1829 
roused  Bach's  Passion  Music  from  the  sleep  of  a 
himdred  years,  and  thereby  recalled  the  Evangel- 
ical church  of  Germany  to  its  greatest  musical  wit- 
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ness.  His  oratorios  SL  Paul  and  Elijah,  wherein 
he  makes  music  serve  the  Biblical  text  in  masterly 
fashion,  have  become  typical  for  a  series  of  com- 
petent masters  (Eckert,  1820-79;  Reinthaler,  1822- 
1890;  Rheinbeiger,  and  others).  For  the  one  school, 
which  gives  more  study  to  Handel,  the  oratorio  is 
the  Biblical  drama  without  stage  scenery.  Pro- 
priety and  fidelity  in  the  musical  interpretation, 
force  and  fulness  of  expression,  are  the  tasks  to 
which  the  music  is  committed.  The  oratorio  style 
is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  musical  drama 
only  and  exclusively  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
subject  requirements.  This  theory  later  leads  log- 
ically to  the  ''  spiritual  opera "  of  Rubinstein. 
The  others,  who  consciously  or  imconsciously  bear 
the  mark  of  Bach,  are  more  or  less  overshadowed, 
even  in  the  oratorio,  by  the  relation  to  the  congre- 
gation, to  the  house  of  God,  to  divine  wor^p, 
whether  they  have  the  house  of  God  expressly  in 
view  and  aim  at  a  combination  of  oratorio  with 
congregational  singing  (as,  for  instance,  F.  Zimmer, 
Ludwig  Meinardus,  Albert  Becker,  Hermann 
Francke,  Bemecker,  Schwalm,  Zierau,  R.  Succo, 
but  above  all,  Heinrich  von  Herzogenberg,  1843- 
1900) ;  or  whether  they  allow  the  thought  of  edifying 
the  congregation  to  operate  only  ideally  upon  their 
creation  (Brahms,  1833-96;  Kiel,  1821-85)  without 
restricting  themselves  as  musicians;  or  whether 
their  musical  creation  seeks  closer  or  more  distant 
affinity  with  the  elements  of  congregational  edifi- 
cation (Felix  Woyrsch;  Wolfram).  Mendelssohn, 
again,  prompted  by  King  Frederick  William  IV.,  im- 
parted new  life  to  and  exerted  fresh  influence  upon 
Evangelical  chiurh  music  in  its  more  limited  sense 
of  music  for  the  divine  service,  by  means  of  a  num- 
ber of  compositions.  And  the  list  of  serious  and 
praiseworthy  composers  of  extremely  diverging 
tendencies  who  have  placed  themselves  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  German  Evangelical  church  in  later 
time  is  a  long  and  imposing  one.  See  also  Htm- 
noloot;  Pbalmodt.  H.  A.  K68tlin. 

8.  In  England  and  ▲merica:  Church  music  in 

Elngland  has  had  a  history  peculiar  to  itself,  usually 

quite  distinct  from  that  in  Germany,  though  with 

envious  analogies.     Although  music  has  always 

b^n  a  stated  feature  in  ecclesiastic 

1.  The     lifg^  {^  official  and  professional  culti- 

ftSn*  ti*^    vation  has  varied  greatly  in  quality  at 

Bituauon.  ^jjifg^gQ^  periods,  so  that  its  progress 

has  been  somewhat  fitful  and  inconsistent.  It  has 
not  been  surrounded  by  so  rich  and  stimulating  an 
atmosphere  of  popular  aptitude  for  and  interest  in 
musical  activity  as  in  Germany.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  English  church  music,  being  a  part  of  the 
liturgical  practise  of  the  national  church,  has  had 
always  a  certain  traditional  dignity,  and,  at  times 
when  other  musical  fields  have  been  but  slightly 
emphasized,  it  has  provided  room  for  the  artistic 
effort  of  many  worUiy  musicians.  There  has  nat- 
urally been  a  marked  difference  between  the  serv- 
ices of  the  cathedrals  and  those  of  the  parish 
churches.  The  former  have  usually  been  main- 
tained with  much  more  elaboration  than  the  latter. 
In  tracing  the  history  of  English  church  music,  then, 
it  is  almost  inevitable  to  dwell  more  upon  what  is 
foimd  in  the  diocesan  or  metropolitan  centers,  in- 


cluding the  chapels  of  the  ^'eat  imiversities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  than  upon  the  usages  of  the 
far  more  numerous  parochial  or  rural  churches. 

As  in  the  Roman  system  of  worship,  much  of  the 
scope  and  character  of  Anglican  church  music  is 
directly  determined  by  the  character  of  the  liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England.  This  liturgy  is  con- 
tained in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (see  Common 
P&ATER,  Book  of),  which  originated  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  important  man- 
ual provides  services  for  daily  worship,  morning 
and  evening,  for  the  Holy  Communion,  and  for  a 
variety  of  special  rites  and  observances,  its  details 
being  evolved  with  much  freedom  and  originality 
from  the  Missal,  Breviary,  and  other  service-books 
of  the  medieval  Church.  The  Prayer  Book  ex- 
plicitly ordains  the  use  of  music  at  various  points  in 
all  the  principal  services,  and  conmion  custom  has 
sanctioned  some  musical  usages  that  are  not  thus 
prescribed.  All  Anglican  church  music,  then,  like 
that  of  the  Roman  Church,  is  essentially  a  part  of 
the  liturgical  system  embodied  in  the  Prayer  Book. 
A  considerable  nimiber  of  formulas,  especially  cer- 
tain canticles,  etc.,  are  fixed  and  invariable,  recur- 
ring at  every  service;  but  to  these  are  usually  added 
others  of  different  kinds  that  are  suited  to  particu- 
lar days  or  seasons,  and  that  are  not  definitely 
prescribed. 

Practically,  as  in  other  countries,  English  church 

music  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  (a)  choir 

music,  including  sentences,  responses,  canticles,  etc., 

liturgically  prescribed  (and  to  be  read, 

2.  Character  If  singing  is  not  feasible),  and  "  an- 

ChnS^  thems,"  which  are  optional  additions 
Xoaio.  ^  *^®  liturgy;  (b)  congregational 
music,  including  prose  canticles  or 
psalms,  usually  set  to  brief  harmonic  forms  known 
as  ''  chants,"  metrical  psalms  and  hymns,  set  to 
more  elaborate  forms  known  as  **  times,"  and  occa- 
sionally some  freer  forms  of  the  ''  anthem  "  class; 
and  (c)  organ  music,  usually  consisting  of  service 
preludes  and  postludes.  In  theory,  the  liturgy  of 
the  Prayer  Book  is  strongly  congregational,  that 
is,  its  exercises  are  conceived,  as  far  as  possible, 
as  proceeding  from  the  assembly,  even  when  actu- 
ally spoken  through  the  minister  or  sung  through 
the  choir.  The  choir,  therefore,  is  normally  to 
be  regarded  as  the  agent  of  the  laity,  as  is 
demanded  by  the  whole  Protestant  theory  of 
public  worship,  rather  than  as  the  agent  of  the 
hierarchy,  as  in  the  Roman  theory.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  congregation,  or  in  its  silence,  the  choir 
performs  the  musical  fimctions  of  the  congrega- 
tion. But  wherever  the  congregation  can  be  drawn 
into  actual  musical  activity,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
musical  worship  belongs  to  it  and  its  action  is  to  be 
encouraged.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  in  cathedral 
services  the  choir  is  so  closely  associated  in  action 
with  the  stated  clerical  ministrants,  usually  officia- 
ting with  the  latter  in  the  chancel,  that  the  tradi- 
tional rule  against  female  officiants  is  enforced — all 
cathedral  choirs  consisting  of  men  and  boys  only. 
Furthermore,  in  cathedral  and  collegiate  services, 
and  now  also  in  many  parochial  services,  there  has 
been  a  decided  tendency  to  work  out  a  "  full  choral 
service,"  in  which  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  exercises, 
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except,  of  course,  the  lessons  and  the  sermon,  are 
delivered  with  the  singing  voice — intoned,  chanted, 
or  sung  in  figured  harmony.  In  such  a  service  ac- 
tual congregational  participation  is  immaterial,  and, 
in  fact,  the  daily  service  in  cathedrals  is  often  car- 
ried forward  with  but  few  or  even  no  persons  pres- 
ent except  the  cleigy  and  the  choir.  And  in  all 
cases  where  a  choral  service  is  much  elaborated  the 
tendency  is  to  minimize  the  fimction  of  the  congre- 
gation, except  that  of  passive  listening.  This  ap- 
proximates rather  closely  to  the  practise  of  the 
Roman  Church. 

In  the  rubrics  of  the  Prayer-Book  hymns  are  but 
slightly  provided  for,  and  organ  music  is  not  men- 
tioned.   But  both  have  been  customary  from  the 
first.     As  manuals  for  congregational 
*•  ^^"P^*  singing  many  metrical  psalters  have 

^imn*  ^^°  "  authorized,"  beginning  with 
'^^*  that  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  ("  the 
Old  Version  ";  see  Hybinology,  IX.,  §  2)  in  1562. 
There  has  never  been  an  "  authorized  "  h3nimal, 
however,  and,  indeed,  the  use  of  ''  hjrmns  "  as  dis- 
tinct from  "  psalms  "  crept  in  somewhat  gradually 
in  the  later  eighteenth  century,  and  under  more  or 
less  protest.  But  the  popularity  of  hymn-singing 
has  led  to  a  remarkable  series  of  hymnals,  of  which 
without  doubt  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern^  first 
published  in  1861  and  since  repeatedly  augmented 
or  revised,  is  the  most  conspicuous.  The  earliest 
psalter  contained  the  melodies  of  some  tunes,  and 
in  the  recent  hymnals,  at  least  in  the  fuller  editions, 
tunes  are  provided  for  all  the  hymns.  Associated 
with  the  more  or  less  officially  sanctioned  litiugy 
of  verse  has  accumulated  a  large  and  varied  liturgy 
of  congregational  tunes,  which  is  a  feature  of  Eng- 
lish church  music  analogous  to  the  still  larger  treas- 
ury of  German  chorales. 

The  status  of  organ  music  is  but  vaguely  defined 
in  English  practise.  The  appointment  to  the  post 
of  organist  and  choirmaster  rests  with  the  rector 
or  other  clerical  authority  of  the  particular  church 
or  cathedral,  and  his  work  is  understood  to  be  imder 
clerical  direction.  Organs  are  everywhere  regarded 
as  essential  parts  of  ecclesiastical  apparatus,  and 
their  utility  is  emphasized,  not  only  for  accompani- 
ment to  choir  and  congregational  singing,  but  also 
for  independent  use  before  and  after  services. 

What  is  here  said  refers  especially  to  the  musical 
ujsages  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  is  the  na- 
tional or  "  established  "  church  not  only  in  Great 
Britain,  but  also  in  all  British  colonial  possessions, 
including  Canada,  India,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  etc.  All  these  have  for  the  most  part 
derived  their  habits  in  public  worship  directly  from 
the  mother  coimtry.  The  same  is  true  in  a  more 
remote  sense  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States,  which  became  an  independent 
diurch  in  1789.  For  a  very  extensive  section  of  the 
Protestant  population  of  the  world,  therefore,  the 
liturgical  usages  of  the  Church  of  England,  including 
everything  that  pertains  to  music,  have  been  either 
authoritative  or  exceedingly  influential.  Inasmuch, 
also,  as  they  constitute  the  most  consistent  and 
definite  body  of  usages  among  all  the  churches  in 
Eogliab-speaking  countries,  their  further  indirect 
Influence  has  been  remarkably  wide,  affecting  espe- 
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oially  the  hymnody  and  music  of  many  non-episcopal 
conmiimions. 

For  convenience,  the  history  of  the  subject  can 
be  divided  roughly  into  three  main  periods:  (a)  the 
sixteenth  century,  with  a  small  part  of  the  early 
seventeenth,  during  which  musical  practises,  except 
in  one  or  two  particulars,  were  still  dominated  by 
the  traditions  of  the  time  before  the  Reformation; 
(b)  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  dur- 
ing which,  for  various  reasons,  church  music  was 
relatively  unprogressive  and  feeble;  and  (c)  the 
nineteenth  century,  during  which  there  was  gradu- 
ally established  a  fresh  line  of  development,  result- 
ing in  a  notable  literature,  which  has  great  individ- 
uality and  spiritual  power. 

Since  the  English  Chiux;h  emerged  at  the  Refor- 
mation without  losing  its  sense  of  continuity  with 
the  medieval  Church,  it  was  natural  that  its  new 
Prayer-Book  should  be  musically  treated,  in  part  at 
4  Th  Si  ^®*^^>  ^  ways  consonant  with  medieval 
teenth  '  *''^^*io°*     Hence  arose  before   1553 

Century,  pl&in-song  settings  of  numerous  formu- 
las, which  have  been  extensively  re- 
tained ever  since.  Hence,  also,  came  a  considerable 
literature  of  contrapimtal  choir  music,  much  of 
which  compared  favorably  with  similar  writing  in 
both  Italy  and  Germany,  and  which  has  often  been 
exalted  by  later  musicians  as  embodying  a  sort  of 
ideal  (analogous  in  some  degree  with  the  superiority 
attributed  in  the  Roman  Church  to  the  Palestrina 
style).  Among  the  composers  of  this  period  may 
be  named  Christopher  Tye,  c.  1510-72;  Thomas 
Tallis,  c.  1515-85;  John  Merbecke,  1523-85?;  Rob- 
ert Whyte,  d.  1574;  William  Byrd,  1543-1623, 
and  several  writers  of  the  madrigal  era,  like  Thomas 
Morley,  1557-1602?;  and  Orlando  Gibbons,  1583- 
1625.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  two  mu- 
sical movements  of  a  different  sort,  due  to  the  in- 
fluence upon  the  English  Church  of  the  Reformed 
Church  as  it  had  developed  under  Calvin  at  Geneva 
and  Strasburg.  One  of  these  was  the  introduction 
of  psalm-singing,  the  times  being  either  borrowed 
from  Calvinistic  sources  or  imitated  from  their 
style — opening  a  line  of  development  in  tunes  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  the  German  chorales,  though  much 
inferior  to  the  latter  in  variety  and  in  intrinsic 
artistic  worth.  The  other  was  the  tendency  for  a 
brief  period  after  1560  to  magnify  a  plain,  "  syl- 
labic," uncontrapuntal  method  of  setting  canticles 
and  other  prose  texts  for  choir  use,  this  being  a 
reaction  in  the  direction  of  liturgical  and  artistic 
simplicity.  This  tendency  was  short-lived,  though 
its  essential  principle  reappeared  later  in  a  finer 
artistic  form. 

Throughout    the    seventeenth    century    church 

music  aroused  only  a  fluctuating  interest.     The 

period  of  the  Civil  Wars  checked  all  progress,  not 

so  much  because  the  Puritans  were  averse  to  music, 

as    because   they    were    against   the 

tAA  ^^^*^  d  6<5clesiastical  system  to  which  it  be- 

£i Jhtee^h  ^^^^g®^-    After  the  Restoration  in  1660 

Centuries,  "it^rest  revived  to  some  extent,  though 

with  confused  results,  owing  in  part  to 

the  heedless  imitation  by  some  of  French  and  Italian 

models.     At  this  point  begins  to  be  felt  the  drift 

toward  solo  singing  in  choir  music  which  grows  more 
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pronounced  in  the  eighteenth  century — a  drift  that 
tended  to  set  aside  those  broad  choral  effects  that 
keep  church  music  from  too  close  similarity  to 
secular  music.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  cen- 
tury became  established  in  usage  that  special  form 
of  ''  chant  **  which  is  usually  called  **  Anglican/'  a 
form  which  is  doubtless  historically  connected  with 
the  **  Psalm-tones  **  of  the  Gregorian  system  but 
has  been  developed  along  different  lines  from  the 
latter.  The  stock  of  psalm  tunes  was  also  grad- 
ually augmented,  though  their  variety  was  restricted 
by  the  fact  that  the  metrical  versions  to  which  they 
belonged  were  in  but  a  few  meters.  Prominent 
names  in  this  period  are  Michael  Wise,  c.  164^-87; 
Pelham  Humphrey,  1647-74;  Henry  Purcell,  1668- 
1695;  John  Blow,  1648-1708;  and  Jeremiah  Clarke, 
d.  1707.  The  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
a  time  of  lethargy  and  barrenness,  except  for  the 
work  of  a  few  sterling  composers,  like  William 
Croft,  1678-1727;  Maurice  Greene,  1695-1755;  and 
William  Boyce,  1710-79.  During  this  century,  how- 
ever, came  the  prodigious  influence  of  Handel  upon 
the  musical  life  of  England,  which  in  many  ways 
affected  the  whole  standard  of  church  music  by 
magnifying  the  choral  oratorio  as  a  characteristic 
musical  form.  During  this  century,  too,  occurred 
the  notable  defections  from  the  Chiut;h  of  England 
that  established  the  Independent  and  Methodist 
forms  of  dissent,  with  some  others,  as  influential 
elements  in  English  religious  life.  The  dissenters 
generally  were  eager  for  congregational  hymn-sing- 
ing, and  it  was  their  interest  that  brought  about 
the  multiplication  of  ''  hymns  "  as  distinct  from 
**  psalms,"  together  with  the  consequent  multipli- 
cation of  much  more  flexible  tunes  than  had  been 
earlier  attempted.  It  is  here  that  is  to  be  sought 
the  origin  of  that  t3rpe  of  hymn-tune  which  is  some- 
times called  the  ''  part-song  "  time,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  heavier  "  choraie,**  which  later  devel- 
oped into  a  striking  feature  of  English  church  music. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  a  steady 
and  vigorous  advance  in  the  quality  of  English  in- 
terest in  things  musical.     At  the  outset  this  was 
promoted  largely  from  within  the  Church,  but  later 
it  received  impetus  more  from  without, 
t^^"    ^^*  *^®  effect  upon  the  musical  aspects 

Century.  ^^  public  worship  has  been  continuous. 
With  the  rapid  advance  in  methods  of 
musical  instruction  of  all  kinds,  including  the  foun- 
dation of  many  strong  music-schools,  and  with  the 
increase  in  such  facilities  for  musical  knowledge  as 
popular  choral  societies,  public  concerts  of  various 
degree,  including  the  opera,  etc.,  the  number  of 
competent  musicians  has  been  greatly  augmented 
and  the  whole  standard  of  popular  appreciation 
elevated.  Even  when  the  objects  in  view  were  not 
at  all  churchly,  the  gains  have  been  immistakable 
for  church  music. 

In  the  field  of  choir  music,  the  century  begins 
with  a  serious  effort  on  the  part  of  certain  cathedral 
musicians,  like  Thomas  Attwood,  1765-1838;  Sam- 
uel Wesley,  1766-1837,  and  others,  to  provide  a 
new  literature  of  anthems  and  other  service  music, 
of  different  degrees  of  elaboration,  which  should  be 
at  once  devotional  and  expressed  in  modem  musical 
idiom.    Still  more  fertile  was  the  middle  portion  of 


the  century,  under  leaders  like  John  Goss,  IS 

Samuel  Sebastian  Wesley,  1810-76;  Henry 

1813-79;  Frederick  Arthur  Gore  Ouseley,  Ifi 

and  many  more.    The  current  style  of  exp 

during  this  period  yiras  strongly  influenced,  p 

too  much  so,  by  thf^treme  popularity  of  M< 

sohn  in  England  anM||e  vogue  of  his  conce 

torios.    Almost  all  chinHi  composers  exercise 

talents  in  the  field  of  oratorio-writing  as  wel 

church  mxisic  proper.    In  the  latter  part  of  tl 

tury  the  general  current  of  production  mo 

with  volimie  and  momentum,  but  with  a  si 

increasing  amount  of  attention  to  striking 

tional  effects,  sometimes  verging  upon  the  the 

and  merely  sensational,  yet  on  the  whole  w 

earnest  purpose  to  make  the  resources  of  o 

musical  utterance  genuinely  serviceable  in  re 

worship.     Prominent  composers  in  this  tii 

John  Bacchus  Dykes,    1823-76;    Joseph  B 

1838-96;    John  Stainer,   1840-1901;    Arthu 

mour  Sullivan,    1842-1900;    and  Charles  I 

Hastings  Parry,  b.  1848.     Besides  the  fine 

anthems  and  services,  of  cantatas  and  ora 

from    these   writers,   many   of    them  contr 

worthily  to  the  remarkable  body  of  hymn-tui 

congregational  use  which  has  brought  the  ii 

of  English  church  music  to  bear  everywhere  th 

out  the  English-speaking  world  and  among  ch 

of  every  name.    It  is  during  this  latest  perioc 

that  the  advance  of  English  organ  music  h 

come  most  noticeable,  bringing  into  view  a 

nimiber  of  expert  players,  with  an  immense  qu 

of  works,  usually  devised  with  special  refere 

effectiveness  in  connection  with  public  worsb 

In  all  this  nineteenth-century  development 

was  less  of  that  ideality  and  technical  int 

which  marked  the  greater  periods  of  German  < 

music,  but  one  may  fairly  claim  that  in  pr 

efficiency   for  the  specific   uses   in    view  n 

English  music  affords  its  finest  examples  c 

worship-mxisic.  Waldo  S.  Pr 
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SACRIFICATL    See  Lapsed. 


Origin  of  Sacrifice  (f  I', 


and  Guilt  OSeri 
Devalopmeiit  of  laraelitic 


■»  a  6). 


Ancient  peoples  generally,  including  the  Hebrews, 

were  convinced  that  Hor^ip  of  a  deity  consisted 

not  only  in  words,  but  above  all  in  offering  soma- 

thing  dear  to  the  worshiper,  «hich  he 

I.  Origin  of  denied  himself  in  favor  of  his  god.   The 

Sacrifice,  eincerity  and  earnestness  of  worship 
were  usually  measured  by  the  extent 
of  self-denial  which  nmn  was  willing  to  make  for  the 
object  of  worship,  particularly  where  the  deity  in 
question  had  been  olTended  by  some  transgrettsion 
of  man,  so  that  propitiation  had  become  neces^jory. 
la  the  earlier  forms  of  religion  the  gods  are  sup- 
posed not  only  to  bo  well  pleased  with  such  sacri- 
fices of  gratitude  or  expiation,  but  actually  to  Deed 
them,  since  they  are  regarded  as  hungry  and  thirsty, 
and  thus  as  dependent  to  a  certain  extent  on  man 
and  his  offerings.  Even  when,  at  later  stages  of 
development,  the  worthlessness  of  material  goods 
to  the  deity  is  recogniied,  the  conviction  still  sur- 
vives that  their  surrender  by  man  for  the  salie  of 
his  divinity  is  as  pleasing  as  any  other  form  of  re- 
nunciation and  aeif-mortification.  The  attempt  has 
been  made  to  derive  all  sacrifice  from  ancestor- 
worship  or  from  the  communal  meal  of  the  god  and 
hia  worshipers,  but  both  these  theories  are  unten- 
able and  can  not  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
data  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  real  solution  of 
the  theory  of  sacrifice,  the  origin  of  which  is  prehis- 
toric, must  be  sought  in  the  childUke  dependence  of 
man  upon  the  gods. 

In  the  oldest  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  Yah- 
weh  is  represented  as  at  least  enjoying  the  savor  of 
the  sacrifices  (Gen.  viii.  21;  Lev.  i.  0.  L3,  17);  when 
he  becomes  mooifeat  to  man,  he  must  receive  hoB- 
pitaUty  in  the  form  of  a  sacrifice  (Judges  vi.  17 
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sqq.y  xiii.  15);  and  his  wrath  must  be  averted  by 
the  same  means  (Gen.  viii.  20-21;  I  Sam.  xxvi. 
19).  The  whole,  or  burnt,  offering  is 
2,  Old-  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  communal 
Testament  meal  (e.g.,  (xen.  xxxi.  54) ;  and  it  was 
Data.  the  custom  from  the  earliest  times 
to  express  gratitude  to  the  divinity  by 
both  bloody  and  bloodless  sacrifices  (Gen.  iv.  3-4). 
As  early  as  the  patriarchal  period  the  sacrificial 
meal  arose,  sealing  human  organizations  in  the 
sight  of  the  divinity  and  employed  especially 
in  covenants,  alliances,  and  treaties  of  peace. 
All  important  undertakings  were  accompanied 
by  sacrifices  (Gen.  xlvi.  1),  and  religious  festivals 
were  inconceivable  without  them  (Ex.  x.  25). 
Like  the  feasts,  moreover,  the  sacrifices  tended 
to  become  periodical.  The  covenant  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  at  Sinai  was  also  accompanied 
by  a  formal  sacrifice  (Ex.  xxiv.  5  sqq.;  cf.  Ps.  1.  5); 
and  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  exile  the  worship 
of  Yahweh  in  Israel  was  never  without  sacrifice. 
The  place  in  which  sacrifice  should  be  offered  was 
from  the  very  first  a  matter  of  moment,  altars  be- 
ing erected  preferably  in  places  where  there  had 
been  some  divine  manifestation  (Gen.  xxviii.  10 
sqq.;  Ex.  xvii.  8  sqq.;  Judges  vi.  11  sqq.).  As 
early  as  Moses  the  center  of  Israelitic  sacrifice  was 
the  tabernacle  of  Yahweh,  and  Lev.  xvii.  1  sqq. 
even  forbade  the  killing  of  an  animal  at  any  other 
place,  although  Deut.  xii.  10  sqq.  restricted  this 
prohibition  to  sacrificial  victims.  In  Ex.  xx.  24, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  places  of  sacrifice 
are  impUed,  even  though  Ex.  xxiii.  14  sqq.  (cf. 
xxxiv.  23  sqq.)  indicates  that  the  central  sanctuary 
already  existed.  Many  Canaanitic  shrines  were  like- 
wise transferred  to  the  worship  of  Yahweh,  but 
pagan  rites  were  still  performed  at  them,  so  that  it 
again  became  necessary  to  restrict  sacrifice  to  the 
central  tabernacle.  The  concept  of  a  central  seat 
of  Yahweh  was  never  abandoned  (cf.  Joel  iii.  16; 
Amos  i.  2;  Isa.  xxviii.  16,  xix.  1,  xxxi.  9,  xxxiii. 
14),  and  centralizing  reforms  were  also  proclaimed 
by  the  theocratic  kings  Asa  (II  Chron.  xiv.  3,  but 
cf.  XV.  17),  Jehoshaphat  (II  Chron.  xvii.  6,  but  cf. 
XX.  33),  Hezekiah  (II  Kings  xviii.  4,  22),  and  Josiah 
(II  Kings  xxiii.  8).  This  centralization  of  worship 
made  sacrifice  more  formal  and  solemn  at  the  ex- 
pense of  spontaneity.      See  Ai/tar;  Hexateuch. 

The  sacrifices  of  the  Israelites  were  of  two  gen- 
eral types,  bloody  and  unbloody,  the  former  being 
animals  and  the  latter  the  fruits  of  the  land.    Bloody 
sacrifices,  moreover,  are  also  classified  (Ex.  xx.  24) 
as  burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings,  one  object  of 
the  latter  being  the  conmiunal  meal.    Human  sac- 
rifices, permitted  by  the  other  Semites,  were  for- 
bidden by  the  Mosaic  code,  although  there  is  an 
obvious  allusion  to  such  a  custom  at 
3.  Bloody  an  early  period  in  the  account  of  the 
Sacrifices   contemplated    sacrifice    of    Isaac    by 
and  Meal  Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.;    cf.  Mic.  vi.  7; 
Offerings.    Lev.  xvii.  11;    II  Kings  iii.  27;    and 
see  Family  and  Marriage  Relations, 
Hebrew,  §  10;  Gezer;  Jephthah;  Moloch).  The 
sacrifice  of  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  was  wide- 
spread among  the  Israelites,  although,  unlike  other 
Semites,  they  sacrificed  only  domestic  animals,  and 


of  these  only  those  which  were  ritually  clean.  The 
only  birds  that  might  be  sacrificed  were  doves,  these 
often  instead  of  more  expensive  offerings  in  the  case 
of  the  poor  (Lev.  v.  7,  xii.  8),  although  any  small 
clean  birds  might  be  used  in  the  ceremony  of  cleans- 
ing a  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  4  sqq.).  The  sex  of  the  sacri- 
ficial victim,  generally  a  rdale,  was  also  prescribed 
in  many  cases;  and  the  animal  was  required  to  be 
without  blemish,  except  in  the  case  of  voluntary 
offerings,  where  slight  imperfections  were  over- 
looked (Lev.  xxii.  19  sqq.).  The  calf,  lamb,  or  goat 
should  be  at  least  eight  days  old  (Lev.  xxii.  27; 
Ex.  xxii.  30),  and  rabbinical  authority  required  an 
age  of  less  than  three  years,  while  in  some  cases  the 
age  was  set  at  a  year  (Lev.  ix.  3,  xii.  6,  xiv.  10; 
Num.  XV.  27,  xxviii.  3, 9, 11).  Meal  (A.  V.  "  meat ") 
offerings  were  in  the  form  of  ears  of  com  parched  or 
bruised,  with  the  addition  of  oil  and  incense  (Lev. 
ii.  14  sqq.);  or  as  fine  flour  (Lev.  ii.  1  sqq.);  or  as 
unleavened  cakes  (Lev.  ii.  4  sqq.).  The  use  of 
leaven  or  honey  (both  of  which  undergo  fermenta- 
tion) was  forbidden,  except  in  the  sacrifice  of  first- 
fruits  and  certain  thank-offerings  (Lev.  ii.  11-12, 
vii.  13,  xxiii.  17;  II  Chron.  xxxi.  5).  The  meal 
offering  might,  however,  be  seasoned  with  salt 
(Lev.  ii.  13),  as  might,  according  to  the  Septuagint 
of  Lev.  xxiv.  7,  the  showbread.  According  to  some 
readings  of  Mark  ix.  49,  all  offerings  were  salted,  as 
were  burnt  offerings  (Ezek.  xliii.  24).  Drink  offer- 
ings are  mentioned  in  the  codes  only  in  connection 
with  other  offerings,  although  there  are  traces  of 
simple  libations  of  water  (I  Sam.  vii.  6;  II  Sam. 
xxiii.  17).  The  only  instance  of  such  libations  in 
the  developed  ritual  of  the  Hebrews,  however,  was 
the  pouring-out  of  water  from  the  Pool  of  Shiloah 
at  the  altar  during  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  Oil 
and  wine  were  also  important  in  libations  (Gen. 
xxviii.  18,  XXXV.  14;  Num.  xxviii.  7, 14;  Ecclus.  1. 
15).  All  the  materials  of  sacrifice  proper  were  neces- 
sities of  life,  and  the  peace  offering  is  accordingly 
even  called  the  bread  of  God  (Lev.  iii.  11,  16,  xxi. 

6,  8,  17,  xxii.  25;  Num.  xxviii.  2,  24;  Ezek.  xliv. 
7),  while  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  was  the  ''  table 
that  is  before  the  Lord  "  (Ezek.  xii.  22;  cf.  Mai.  i. 

7,  12). 

The  ritual  of  the  sacrifice  varied  according  to  the 
purpose  of  the  offering,  and  in  the  case  of  sacrifice 
of  animals  a  distinction  must  be  dra^n  between 
burnt  offerings  and  communal  meals.    The  burnt 
offering,  or  "  whole  burnt  offering  "  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
10;  I  Sam.  vii.  9;   Ps.  Ii.  21),  is  fully 
4.  The      described  in  Lev.  i.  3  sqq.,  and  const i- 
Bumt  Offer-  tutes  a  very  ancient,  perhaps  even  the 
ing    and    most  primitive,  form  of  sacrifice,  ex< 
Communal  pressing  in  the  widest  sense  adoration 
MeaL       of  the  divinity,  and  in  a  manner  in- 
cluding all  the  other  and  more  special 
forms  of  sacrifice.    This  general  character  rendered 
the  biumt  offering  the  form  best  adapted  for  daily 
sacrifice  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  and  a  yearling 
lamb  was  accordingly  offered  each  morning  and 
each  evening  (Ex.  xxix.  38-42;  Num.  xxviii.  3-8). 
Even  gentiles,  excluded  from  aU  other  sacrifices, 
might  offer  burnt  offerings,  though  they  were  for- 
bidden to  be  present  during  the  ceremony.    After 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  pagan  rulers  of 
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the  Jews  had  burnt  offerings  sacrificed  for  them, 
and  when,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Romci 
Eleazar  forbade  any  sacrifice  to  be  accepted  from 
a  non-Jew,  his  prohibition  marked  an  open  breach 
with  Roman  sovereignty  (Josephus,  War,  II.,  xvii.  2) . 

The  second  Israelitic  form  of  animal  sacrifice  was 
the  peace  offering  and  communal  meal.  Regular 
family  feasts  were  held  on  such  occasions  as  new 
moons  or  annually  (I  Sam.  xx.  5-6),  and  while  these 
w^ere  primarily  social,  the  code  of  Lev.  vii.  11  sqq. 
recognizes  a  number  of  forms  of  communal  meal  with 
a  distinctly  religious  basis:  thanksgivings,  vows,  and 
freewill  offerings,  all  comprised  under  the  general 
terms  of  "  peace  offerings  "  or  "  sacrifices  "  (in  the 
restricted  sense  of  the  term).  Of  these  the  first  was 
the  most  important,  probably  serving  as  a  thanks- 
giving for  some  special  boon;  the  second  was  offered 
in  accordance  with  a  vow  made  if  some  specific 
prayer  was  granted;  and  the  third  seems  to  have 
been  a  spontaneous  impulse  of  piety.  In  the  last- 
named  ^e  strictness  of  the  rule  as  to  the  physical 
perfection  of  the  sacrificial  victim  was  somewhat 
relaxed  (Lev.  xxii.  23) ;  and  while  male  victims  were 
preferred  for  the  communal  meal  (Lev.  ix.  4,  18; 
Num.  vii.  17  sqq.),  female  animals  were  not  ex- 
cluded (Lev.  iii.  6).  The  communal  sacrifices  also 
included  offerings  of  food  and  drink,  especially  in 
the  thanksgiving  offerings  (Lev.  vii.  12;  Num.  xv. 
3  sqq.). 

In  sacrifices  of  this  type  the  victim  was  not 
slaughtered  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  as  in  the 
burnt  offering,  but  the  chief  difference  between  the 
two  categories  was  that  in  the  communal  sacrifice 
the  fat  covering  the  intestines,  kidneys,  liver,  etc. 
(and,  in  the  case  of  sheep,  the  tail),  alone  were 
burned  as  being  the  choicest  parts,  and  so  most 
acceptable  to  Yahweh  (Lev.  iii.  3-5,  d-11,  14-16, 
ix.  19-20).  The  breast  of  the  victim  was  devoted 
to  the  "  wave  offering  "  (Lev.  vii.  30),  in  which  the 
priest  placed  the  object  to  be  waved  upon  the  hands 
of  the  sacrificer,  then  put  his  own  hands  under  the 
hands  of  the  one  who  brought  the  offering,  and 
moved  them  backward  and  forward,  thus  appar- 
ently indicating  the  reciprocity  of  giving  and  ac- 
cepting between  the  sacrificer  and  the  divinity. 
The  upper  part  of  the  right  hind  leg  (A.  V.,  "  shoid- 
der  ")  was  made  a  "  heave  offering,"  a  term  orig- 
inally connoting,  no  doubt,  some  sort  of  dedicatory 
gesture  (Lev.  vii.  32).  The  heave  offering  and  the 
wave  offering  were  the  share  of  the  priests,  who 
might  eat  them  with  their  families  at  any  place  rit- 
ually  clean  (Lev.  x.  14),  the  priests  also  receiving 
one  cake  of  each  oblation  (Lev.  vii.  14)  and  the  two 
lambs  of  the  Passover  peace  offering  (Lev.  xxiii. 
19-20).  As  a  rule,  however,  the  sacrificers  ate  the 
offering  at  a  sacred  meal  celebrated  by  larger  or 
smaller  numbers  (cf.  Deut.  xxvii.  7;  I  Kings  viii. 
63).  To  these  communal  meals  guests,  especially 
Levites  and  the  poor,  were  also  invited  (Deut.  xvi. 
11),  although  only  those  who  were  ritually  pure 
might  partake  (Lev.  vii.  19-21).  Such  conununal 
m^ds  were  essentially  joyous  in  character.  What- 
ever remained  must  be  preserved  from  defilement. 
The  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  must  be  eaten  on  the 
day  it  was  offered  (Lev.  vii.  15;  xxii.  30);  all  other 
communal  meals  must  be  consumed  at  latest  on  the 


second  day;  and  on  the  third  day  all  fragments  re- 
maining must  be  burned  (Lev.  vii.  16  sqq.,  xix.  6 
sqq.),  as  must  aU  sacrificial  meat  coming  in  contact 
with  anjrthing  imclean  (Lev.  vii.  19). 

Among  special  sacrifices  the  most  important  were 
the  sin  and  the  guilt  (A.V.,"  trespass  ")  offerings,  the 
former  primarily  an  expiation  for  some  ethical  fault, 
the  latter  a  satisfaction  for  the  reparation  of  some 
injury.  The  guilt  offering  was  especially  required  in 

case  of  defrauding  or  materially  injuring 

5.  Sin  and  the  temple  or  private  individuals.     In 

Guilt       case  of  defrauding  the  temple,  restitu- 

OfferingB.  tion  should  be  made  in  full,  with  a  fine  of 

one-fifth  of  the  amount  and  a  ram  as 
the  guilt  offering  (Lev.  v.  14-16);  and  a  similar 
punishment  was  imposed  on  one  w^ho  had  defrauded 
or  otherwise  financially  injured  his  fellow  (Lev.  vi. 
1-7),  Num.  V.  5-10  also  requiring  pubUc  confession 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant  and  stipulating  that 
the  fine  should  go  to  the  priest  if  the  man  injured 
should  "  have  no  kinsman  to  recompense  the  tree- 
pass  unto  "  (Num.  v.  5-10).  Other  forms  of  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  fellow  IsraeUtes  were 
also  to  be  atoned  for  by  guilt  offerings  (Lev.  xix. 
20-22),  while  a  leper  and  an  imclean  Nazirite,  as 
having  their  capacity  to  worship  Yahweh  tempo- 
rarily interrupted,  were  likewise  obliged  to  offer 
guilt  offerings  (Lev.  xiv.  11  sqq.;  Num.  vi.  12).  In 
similar  fashion  Ezra  required  a  ram  as  a  guilt  offer- 
ing from  those  who  had  trespassed  against  Yahweh 
by  marrying  gentile  wives  (Ezra  x.  18-19);  and 
Lev.  V.  17-19  also  makes  provision  for  a  guilt  offer- 
ing in  case  of  unwitting  transgression  of  the  law. 
The  ritual  of  the  guilt  offering  is  given  in  Lev.  vii. 
1-7.  The  victim  is  a  ram,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
leper  and  the  Nazirite,  when  it  is  a  yearling  lamb 
(Num.  vi.  12) ;  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  was  ob- 
served (cf.  Lev.  iv.  33  with  vii.  7),  probably  with 
open  acknowledgment  of  the  transgression  for  which 
the  sacrifice  was  made.  Throughout  the  ceremony 
the  form  of  the  sacrifice  was  stressed  as'  a  debt  to 
Yahweh  and  his  representatives. 

The  underljring  concept  of  the  sin  offering,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  so  much  that  of  paying  a  debt 
as  of  cleansing  the  sacrificer  from  sin,  so  that  the 
chief  factor  is  the  use  of  the  blood  of  the  sacrificial 
victim.  The  sacrifices  here  are  far  more  varied 
than  in  the  guilt  offering,  depending  both  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  sacrificer  and  on  his  particu- 
lar fault.  The  victim  in  the  case  of  very  grave  sins 
was  a  yoimg  bullock,  which  was  offered  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  in  case  the  high  priest  sinned  in  hii3 
official  capacity  of  representative  of  the  people,  in 
the  event  of  a  sin  conunitted  by  the  people  as  a 
whole,  and  at  the  consecration  of  priests  and  Le- 
vites (Lev.  xvi.  3  sqq.,  iv.  3  sqq.,  13  sqq.;  Ex. 
xxix.  10-14,  36;  Num.  vii.  8).  A  ram  was  sacri- 
ficed for  the  people  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev. 
xvi.  5),  as  well  as  at  other  feasts  and  new  moons 
(e.g..  Num.  xxviii.  15,  22,  30,  xxix.  5),  and  in  case 
of  unwitting  sin  on  the  part  of  a  ruler  or  of  the  entire 
people  (Lev.  iv.  23;  Num.  xv.  24).  A  she-goat  or 
young  ewe  was  sufficient  atonement  for  the  sin  of 
an  ordinary  Israelite  (Lev.  iv.  28,  32,  v.  6);  while 
a  yearling  ewe  was  required  as  a  sin  offering  in 
cleansing  a  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  10)  and  at  the  comple- 
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tion  of  a  Nazirite's  vow  (Num.  vi.  14).  Turtledoves 
and  young  pigeons  were  used  in  purifications  (Lev. 
xii.  6,  XV.  14,  29;  Num.  vi.  10),  and  also  served  as 
substitutes  for  a  lamb  (Lev.  v.  7,  xiv.  22) ;  while  if 
any  could  not  a£ford  even  a  dove,  he  might  offer, 
in  cases  of  ordinary  sin,  a  tenth  of  an  ephah  of 
meal.  Li  the  sin  offering  the  blood  of  the  victim 
is  not  simply  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  but  is  applied 
to  specified  places.  Li  the  offering  of  an  individual 
Israelite  (except  the  high  priest),  and  in  the  con- 
secration of  a  priest  (probably  also  in  the  case  of  a 
Levite),  some  of  the  blood  of  the  goat  or  lamb  was 
smeared  on  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering, 
and  the  rest  was  poured  on  the  ground  (Ex.  xxix. 
12;  Lev.  iv.  25,  30,  34).  At  sin  offerings  for  the 
entire  people  or  for  the  high  priest  (except  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  q.v.)  the  blood  of  the  sacrificial 
bullock  was  sprinkled  seven  times  against  the  veil  of 
the  sanctuary  and  smeared  on  the  horns  of  the  altar, 
the  remainder  being  poured  on  the  groimd  (Lev. 
iv.  5  sqq.,  16  sqq.).  The  ritual  of  the  sin  offering 
for  the  Day  of  Atonement  is  elaborately  described 
in  Lev.  xvi.  The  flesh  of  the  sin  offering  was  sacro- 
sanct, and  rigid  regulations  were  laid  down  wbisre 
and  by  whom  it  might  be  eaten  (Lev.  vi.  25-26)  or 
burned  (Ex.  xxix.  14;  Lev.  iv.  11-12,  21,  vi.  23, 
xvi.  27).  Any  one  besprinkled  with  the  blood  of  a 
sin  offering  must  wash  in  a  sacred  place,  and  special 
provision  was  protection  of  the  flesh  of  the  sacri- 
ficial victim  against  defilement  (Lev.  vi.  27-28), 
and  he  who  burned  the  flesh  must  bathe  and  wash 
his  clothes  before  returning  to  the  camp  (Lev.  xvi. 
28).  The  exact  details  concerning  the  sin  offering 
of  doves  are  imcertain;  but  in  the  meal  offering  of 
the  very  poor  the  priest  was  to  cast  a  handful  upon 
the  altar,  taking  the  residue  as  his  share  (Lev.  v. 
12-13). 

It  is  evident,  from  Lev.  xvii.  11,  that  the  blood 
of  the  sacrificial  victim  was  held  to  protect  the  life 
of  the  sacrificer  in  virtue  of  the  animal's  life  in  the 
blood.  The  actual  slaughtering  of  the  victim  was 
merely  to  obtain  the  blood,  not  to  inflict  upon  the 
victim  the  penalty  merited  by  the  sinner,  the  essen- 
tial basis  of  the  act  being  the  forfeiture  of  an  ani- 
mal instead  of  a  human  life  to  the  deity.  In  the 
sin  offering,  moreover,  the  blood  is  not  merely  im- 
portant, as  in  the  burnt  offering  and  the  communal 
meal,  but  the  one  essential;  and  the  sin  offerings 
are,  accordingly,  invariably  bloody,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  very  poor.  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  only  involimtary  sins  are  atoned  for  by  these 
sacrifices  (cf.  Lev.  iv.  2-3,  22,  27,  v.  15,  18,  xxii. 
14;  Num.  xv.  25-26).  Accordingly,  an  involim- 
tary homicide  has  provision  made  for  him  in  the 
**  cities  of  refuge  "  (Num.  xxxv.  11,  15;  Josh.  xx. 
3,  9),  but  one  who  conmiits  an  intentional  murder 
must  die  (Num.  xv.  30). 

The  pre-exilic  ritual  of  sacrifice  passed  through 
a  process  of  development,  Moses  adapting  to  the 
worship  of  Yahweh  rites  in  use  among  the  Israel- 
ites from  times  immemorial.  The  theory  is  fre- 
quently advanced,  however,  that  all  ritual  develop- 
ments connected  with  the  sacrifice  are  post-exilic, 
the  sacrifice  having  previously  been  purely  volun- 
tary and  regularly  connected  with  joyous  sacri- 
ficial meals.     Accordingly,  it  is  held  that  the  sole 


distinctive  feature  in  IsraeUte  sacrifice  was  that 

it  was  offered  to  Yahweh  instead  of  to  Baal  or 

Moloch;  the  Priest  Code  alone  stresses 

6.  Develop- the  form  of  the   rite;   passages  like 

ment  of     Amos  iv.  4-^,  v.  21  sqq.;   Hos.  vi.  6, 

Israelitic    viii.  11  sqq.;   Isa.  i.  11  sqq.;  Jer.  vi. 

Sftcrifice.  19-20,  vii.  21  sqq.  show  that  at  the  time 
of  the  great  prophets  a  ritual  sacrificial 
code  was  unknown,  Ezeldel  (especially  xl.-xlviii.) 
being  the  first  to  attach  extreme  importance  to  the 
sacrifice.  But  this  theory  ignores  the  fact  that 
even  in  remotest  antiquity  the  sacrifice  is  a  rite  of 
prime  importance;  and  ihe  Book  of  the  Covenant 
itself  contains  ritual  prescriptions  concerning  the 
sacrifice  (Ex.  xx.  24-26,  xxiii.  18-19,  cf .  xxxiv.  25- 
26)  which  allow  of  no  doubt  either  as  regards  the 
importance  attached  to  the  sacrifice  or  as  to  the 
previous  existence  of  fully  developed  regulations 
governing  the  sacrificial  ritual.  Again,  the  pas- 
sages just  listed  from  the  prophets  neither  presup- 
pose IJie  non-existence  of  such  a  ritual,  nor  do  they 
polemize  against  either  a  liturgy  of  this  character 
or  against  sacrifice  in  itself,  but  only  against  a  false 
estimate  of  it,  complicated  by  a  refusal  to  render 
due  obedience  to  God.  The  prophetic  passages, 
therefore,  like  analogous  ones  which  might  readily 
be  quoted  from  the  Psalms,  are  to  be  explained  in 
the  spirit  of  I  Sam.  xv.  22.  At  the  same  time,  even 
after  Moses  there  was  greater  freedom  in  sacrificial 
ritual  than  is  permitted  by  the  Priest  Code;  and 
there  was  also  no  rigid  adherence  to  the  Mosaic 
regulations,  but,  on  the  one  hand,  a  priestly  de- 
velopment which  finds  its  culmination  in  the  Priest 
Code,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  popular  deviations 
from  the  use  of  the  priests  at  the  central  sanctuary. 
In  the  revision  of  the  liturgy  in  Ezekiel,  finally,  the 
conscious  and  sovereign  freedom  of  God  as  the  law- 
giver finds  expression  in  contrast  to  the  letter  of 
the  Mosaic  code.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to 
suppose,  as  is  frequently  held,  that  sin  and  guilt 
offerings  are  first  mentioned  by  Esekiel,  for  such  a 
hypothesis  finds  immediate  refutation  in  Hos.  iv. 
8;  and  it  is  equally  idle  to  hold  that,  because 
frankincense  is  first  mentioned  (outside  of  the 
Torah)  in  Jer.  vi.  20,  it  was  in  any  sense  an  innova- 
tion. 

For  the  ethnic  concept  and  practise  of  sacrifice 
see  CoMPARATivB  Reugion,  VI.,  1,  d;  for  the 
Christian  idea  in  connection  with  the  death  of  (Christ 
see  Atonement;  and  Jesus  Christ,  Threefold 
0FFIC3S  of;  and  for  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  see 
Mass.  (C.  von  Orelu.) 

Bibuooraprt:  On  ethnic  sacrifice,  beside  the  liteiutura 
adduced  under  Compabativs  Rkuoion,  consult:  C.  F. 
Nicdsbaoh.  Homeriaehe  Theologie,  Nurembers,  18S4: 
H.  Zimmem,  BeiMloe  mw  KennintMs  der  babyUmiaeken  Re- 
ligion, Leipsic.  1896;  L.  R.  Famell.  CuUm  of  the  Greek 
Slates,  vols.  i.-v..  Oxford.  1890-1907;  W.  W.  Fowler. 
Roman  FeeUvaU  of  the  Period  of  the  Reptitlie,  London. 
1899;  E.  B.  Tylor.  Primitive  CuUure,  4th  ed..  ib.  1903; 
E.  Crawley.  The  Tree  of  Life,  a  Study  of  Relioion,  ib.  1905; 
A.  Bros,  La  Religion  dee  peuplea  non  citfilieia,  pp.  132 
sqq..  Paris,  1907;  Jane  E.  Harrison.  Prolegomena  to  the 
Study  of  Greek  Religion,  2d  ed..  Cambridge,  1908;  G. 
Foucait,  Methode  comparative  done  Fhiet.  dee  religione, 
ehap.  iv.,  Paris,  1909;  S.  Reinach.  Orpheue.  Hiet.  gin- 
hale  dee  religiona,  ib.  1909.  Eng.  transl..  Orphe%u,  a  Gen- 
eral Hiet.  ofRdioiona,  London  and  New  York.  1909;  A.  le 
Boy,  La  Relioion  doe  primOi/t,  passim.  Paris,  1909;   P. 
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Sleotel.  Op/ertrducke  der  Qruchai,  Leipaic.  ISIO;  Well- 
Laiuen.  Heuleniwa- 

Ad  importanl  don  of  books  oa  O,  T.  aoirific?e  is  thut 
•hich  deals  with  O.  T.  thulac  ((ullv  given  in  anil  under 
BiBucu.  TBEuuHt):     the   diKuuioD   o[   PcoUteuchsl 

worlu  are:  F.  Bubr.  Sunbelik  <Ut  moaaitchai  KuU-ut.  ii. 
ISe  sqq..  Heidelbsis,  1837;  J.  H.  KurU.  Der  alOaUimml- 
tieht  OpfrrtuUuM,  Mitau.  1862,  Eng.  UmsI.,  Sacrifinal 
Watiliip  Bf  (Ac  O.  T..  Edinburgh.  I8S3;  J.  A.  Seiu.  Tht 
Oorpd  in  Lniticiu:  or,  an  Expawitian  of  Ihi  UArta  RUual. 
3d  ad..  Philadelpbis.  1S75:  A.  Slewart.  Tie  Maiaic  Saeri- 
/kt$.  Bdinbuigh,  1883;  H.  G.  Trumbui],  Tlit  Blood  Coct- 
na-U.  New  Yorii,  1885;  E.  P.  WUIis.  Tlu  Warthip  of  the 
out  CmenaiU.  Idndoo.  1887;  J.  O,  Murph)',  Socriftf  at 
m  forth  in  Scripture,  ib.  1SS0;  A.  Cave.  Striptiirai  Doc- 
(ntw  0/  Samfici.  Edinbiltsh,  1890;  E.  W.  Ederaheim. 
Tht  Rita  and  IfariAip  of  tht  Jtw:  New  York.  1891 ;  A. 
Scott,  Sacrifia:  iU  Prnphrry  and  Ful/Umtni.  Edinburgh, 
IHM;  W.  L.  BuiUt.  Sanriuaru  and  Sacriflce.  LoDdon. 
189S;  A.  Kunpbaiuen,  Dai  VtrlulUnui  da  Mauchtnop- 
/«■«  JUT  itnuiititchm  Rdigian.  Bonn.  1896:  K.  -Marti,  Gt- 
Khicht  dtr  iiratliUichen  Rtliffion,  3d  ed..  Slraaburx.  IB97; 
Hubert  and  Msnu.  in  L'Annit  Kxiologigut.  1SU7-1S9S, 
pp.  ^^9-138  (important);  R.  Smeiid.  LrArtuch  dcr  oIUmM- 
mmiliehrjt  RrliffioniainJiicJitt,  Freiburg.  1869^  H.  Schulti, 

and  Peraanalilv.  Laadon.  1901;  C.  Mammert.  Afnudinup- 
/(T  tin  den  aUm  HcbrOim,  Leipgic.  190S;  C.  F.  Kent, 
StadnUi'  O.  T.,  iv.  227  sqq..  Nen  York,  1907;  H.  L. 
Straak,  Thi  Jem  and  Human  Saaifiet:  Human  Blood  and 
Jeinth  RHuat.  ib.  1909;  H.  J.  Smith,  Rtliaion  in  Ihi  Ma- 
hint,  chap,  ix.,  {b.  1910;  O.  Schioits.  Dit  Opftrantchautav 
dtM  tpiUren  Judentumt  und  du  Op/muuaprn  da  H. 
T.,  TflbiDgen.  1910:  Beniiuger,  ArdiOalofit.,  pp.  302- 
387;  Nowack.  ArtMologf.  vol.  ii.;  Schrader.  KAT.  pp. 
KM  aqq.;  DB.  iv.  329-340:  BB.  iv.  4183-4Z33;  DCG. 
ii.  Ha-5M;  JE.  x.  eiS-«2S;  Vigouroiu.  Dictumnaire. 
late.  XXXV..  cols.  1311-37  (a  broid  disouHiou). 

SACSILBGE:  In  the  wider  sense,  aay  injury  or 
diBhoDor  (lone  to  a  sacred  object;  to  tbe  narrower 
and  Htrieter  Beose,  the  theft  of  a  sacred  object  (see 
SACRAMESTALa),  Without  necesBarily  involving  per- 
sonal violence.  The  early  Roman  law  imposed  the 
eeverest  penalties  upoa  this  crime  ("  Let  him  be 
treated  as  a  parricide  who  steals  or  carries  off  aught 
sacred  or  what  is  entrusted  to  a  sacred  person," 
Cicero,  De  Ugibu»,  ii.  9);  a  law  of  Julius  Ca^ar,  tbe 
Lfx  Julia  pecuiatiis,  made  more  detailed  provision 
against  it,  and  it  was  later  definitely  distinguished 
from  that  of  embezzlement,  or  the  illegal  appro- 
priation of  ptiblic  funds.  The  Roman  law,  how- 
ever, covered  only  the  removal  of  a  sacred  object 
from  a  sacred  place,  not  from  any  other  place  or 
that  of  an  unconsecrated  object  from  a  sacred 
place.  In  tbe  imperial  period  tbe  penalties  were 
graded  according  to  the  exact  nature  of  tbe  offense, 
Bnd  culminated  in  the  moat  severe  forms  of  capital 
punishment.  The  Germanic  law,  which  punished 
severely  violations  of  sanctuary,  extended  the  Ro- 
man principle  to  cover  all  thefts  of  sacred  objects 
from  any  pbce,  or  of  any  object  from  a  sacred 
place;  and  the  canon  law  took  the  same  view.  The 
penalties,  besides  restoration  or  compensation,  in- 
cluded fines,  penances,  and  excommunication.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  sacrilege  was  r^arded  as  a  crime 
against  both  Church  and  State,  and  might  be  pun- 
i^ed  by  both.  For  example,  the  great  ordinance 
issued  by  Charles  V.  in  1572  prescribed  penalties 
varying  with  the  offense;  thus  the  theft  of  a  mon- 
strance with  the  host  was  punished  by  burning; 
that  of  other  consecrated  vessels  of  gold  or  silver. 


or  breaking  into  a  consecrate  church,  tabernacle, 
or  sacristy  with  intent  to  steal,  by  death  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court;  and  the  theft  of  other  hallowed 
objects,  or  unconsecrated  objects  from  a  holy  place, 
nith  severer  penalties  than  ordinary  stealing.  Such 
on  attitude  ivas  adapted  only  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic theory  of  an  inherent  sanctity  in  such  objects; 
but  it  exercised  no  little  influence  on  the  Protes- 
tant state  churches,  although  the  severer  penoltiea 
graduaUy  fell  into  disuse.  (P.  HiNBcaiustO 

Bibuooupbt;  Bingham,  Oritrina,  Vltl,,  i..  XVI,,  vi.  23- 
25;  Gregory  of  Taun.  Dp  oltfria  marti/rum.  efaap.  xvii  (for 
an  eiample  of  legendary  treatment);  W.  Rein,  Daa  Crim- 
inalrecht  dcr  R.mtr.  Leipiie.  1844;  K.  Binding.  LthrtsMk 
da  druitchm  Strafreclil,.  i.  lfi7-15S,  ib.  1896;  KL,  a. 
I5I9-Z1;  DCA.ii.  1S34-3S  (Rive*  tiat  of  acta  claHedaiias- 
rilettiouB);    Vigoutoui.DKlionTHnrf,  fascaxav.  1337;  Ji!, 


SACRISTAN,  SEZTOH:  Two  forms  of  what  was 
originally  the  same  word,  differentiated  in  modem 
English  so  that  the  former  designates  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches  especially  the  official  who  has 
charge  of  the  vestments  and  other  property  kept  in 
the  sacristy,  while  the  latter  is  in  more  general  usage 
for  one  who  ta.kc3  care  of  the  whole  church  build- 
ing. The  title  custos  ec^leaia  seems  to  occur  first  in 
the  Spanish  monasteries,  denoting  the  monk  who 
had  charge  of  the  conventual  church.  Thi«  Isidore 
of  Seville  (Regula,  xix.)  says:  "  It  pertains  to  the 
office  of  the  guardian  of  the  sacristy  to  have  the 
care  of  the  church,  to  give  the  signals  in  the  offices, 
to  take  charge  of  the  veils,  sacred  vestments  and 
vessels,  books  and  other  instruments,  the  oil  for  tbe 
sanctuary  lamps,  the  candles,  and  other  fights." 
The  same  term  was  commonly  used  in  the  Prank- 
ish church,  where  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  tbe 
bishop  or  abbot  or  pastor  of  a  parish  church.  From 
this  usage  it  is  found  in  the  Carolingian  period  fre- 
quently used  as  synonymous  with  rector.  Tbe 
term  was  used  all  through  the  Middle  Ages  in  cathe- 
dra! and  collegiat«  churches,  but  now  no  longer  for 
the  abbot  or  provost,  but  for  the  monk  or  canon 
who  had  the  cure  of  souls.  In  the  more  important 
cathedral  churches,  e.g.,  Cologne,  the  calhedral 
ciuCas  took  rank  as  a  prelate.  In  many  collegiate 
churches  his  duties  included  the  custody  of  the  cor- 
porate seal.  In  closer  harmony  with  the  definition 
given  by  Isidore  is  the  Carolingian  usage  of  the 
term  ctitlog  iheaiuTi,  the  official  who  bad  ctiarge  of 
the  church  property,  or  that  cited  from  an  old  Ordo 
Romanug  in  the  decretals  of  Gregory  IX.,  where 
the  eusfog  fccleBi<r  is  mentioned  as  a  subordinate  of 
the  archdeacon  charged  with  such  offices  as  Isidore 
describes.  The  modem  use  of  the  term  sacristan  ie 
derived  from  this  aspect  of  the  functions  of  the 
cualot.  and  his  duties  are  minutely  prescribed  not 
only  in  the  decrees  of  Roman  CatboUc  provincial 
councils  but  also  in  numerous  Reformation  church 
constitutions,  which  lead  up  to  the  later  GermaD 
precentor  and  schoolmaster,  as  to  the  English  parish 
clerk,  who  was  such  an  important  functionary  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

(A.  Hacck.) 

BinuoaauHTT  A.  L.  RiFhter.  Lehtbudi  da  luaMitditn  <Md 
mmoelMcftfn  KirrhmrnlUi.  8tb  ed..  by  W.  Hnbl.  p.  4GS, 
Leipaic.  188fl;  F.  DreiaiDg.  Dot  AnU  dtt  KiultTi  in  dw 
troncditcHBl  KinKt.  Beriia.  1864. 
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SACY,  LOUIS  ISAAC  LEMAISTRE  D£.  See 
Lemaistbe  de  Sacy,  Louis  Isaac. 

SADDUCEES.    See  Phabisees  and  Sadducees. 

SADOLETO,  Bd^'dd-lS'td,  JACOPO:  Italian  car- 
dinal; b.  at  Modena  1477;  d.  at  Rome  Oct.  18, 
1547.  He  received  a  humanistic  training  at  Fer- 
rara,  which  he  completed  at  Rome  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  Alexander  VI.,  the  earhest  results  being 
the  three  treatises  De  Cajo  CurtiOf  De  LaocoontU 
atatuaf  and  De  laudibus  philosophicB.  Here,  too,  he 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  and  was  soon  ap- 
pointed apostoUc  secretary  by  Leo  X.  to  change 
the  style  of  the  papal  briefs  from  barbarous  Latin- 
ity  to  Ciceronian  elegance.  Though  later  raised  to 
the  episcopate  of  Carpentras,  Sadoleto  remained  in 
Rome  until  after  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  returning 
once  more  at  the  request  of  Clement  VII.  He  was 
at  Carpentras  when  Rome  was  sacked  by  the  troops 
of  Charles  V.  in  May,  1527,  but  the  event  turned 
his  thoughts  to  serious  themes,  evinced  in  his  De 
lUeris  rede  insHtuendie  (Venice,  1533)  and  his  Comr 
mentariua  in  epistolam  Sancti  Pavli  ad  Romanoe 
(Lyons,  1535).  In  1534  he  was  raised  to  the  car- 
dinalate  by  Paul  III.,  and  accordingly  resumed 
residence  *in  Rome,  where,  in  1536,  he  took  part  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Consilium  de  emendanda 
ecdesia  (see  Paul  III.),  the  result  exposing  him  and 
his  colleagues  to  suspicion  of  heresy.  His  commen- 
tary on  Romans  was  forbidden  as  Semipelagian, 
although  the  prohibition  was  withdrawn  after 
Sadoleto  had  appealed  to  the  Sorbonne  and  had 
modified  certain  passages.  On  June  19,  1537, 
Sadoleto  addressed  a  letter  to  Melanchthon  uiging 
him  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Roman  CathoUc 
Church,  and  in  Mar.,  1539,  he  wrote  to  the  mimio- 
ipal  council  of  Geneva  to  restore  that  city  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  an  act  which  evoked 
Calvin's  brilliant  Responsio  ad  Sadoleti  epistolam 
(Sept.  1,  1539).  Both  letters  are  given  in  Eng- 
lish in  Trade  Relating  to  the  Reformation  by  John 
Calvin,  transl.  by  H.  Beveridge,  i.  3-71,  Edin- 
burgh, 1844. 

Sadoleto  was  one  of  the  number  who  based  all 
hopes  of  the  amelioration  of  the  Church  on  the  con- 
vening of  a  general  council,  and  while,  as  in  the 
sweeping  inquiry  into  the  existence  of  heresy  at 
Modena  in  1542,  he  deprecated  extreme  measures, 
he  made  no  surrender  of  church  doctrine.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  no  friend  of  the  Reformation, 
and  he  was  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Waldensians  in  Cabri^res  and  M^rindol 
in  May,  1545;  and  letters  written  by  Sadoleto's 
nephew  in  the  preceding  year  show  that  influence 
in  this  direction  was  brought  to  bear  upon  Francis 
I.  from  Sadoleto  himself.  In  1543  he  was  recalled 
to  Rome  to  assist  in  the  preparations  for  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  and  remained  there  imtil  his  death. 
His  principal  writings,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, were:  De  phUosophia  (Lyons,  1538);  Philo- 
eophicce  consolatUmes  d  meditationes  in  adversis; 
Ad  principes  popvlosque  Germania  exhortatio;  and 
Epistolarum  libri  aedecim  ad  Paulum  Sadoletum- 
(Lyons,  1550).  His  collected  works  were  edited  at 
Mainz  in  1607,  and,  more  fully,  at  Verona  in  four 
volumes  in  1737.  K.  Benrath. 


Bibuooraprt:  livw  are  prefixed  to  the  "  Collected 
Works,"  ut  supra.  Notices  from  contemporaiy  and  later 
literature  are  given  in  A.  Teissier,  iSlooea  de»  hommeB  m- 
vofite,  vol.  i.,  Leyden,  1715.  Consult  further:  G.  von 
Sohulthess-RechberB*  Dor  Kardinal  Jacopo  SadoUto, 
Zurich,  1900;  F.  Canceilieri.  Vita  dd  Cardinal  SadoUto, 
Rome,  1823;  A.  P^ricaud,  FraomenU  biographiquea  avr 
J,  SadoUt,  Lyons,  1840;  A.  Joly.  £tude  avr  J.  SadoUi, 
Caen.  1856;  A.  Zimmermann,  Kardinal  Pole,  aein  Leben 
und  Beina  Sehriften,  p.  380,  Regensburg,  1803;  M.  Haile, 
Life  of  Reginald  Pole,  psssim,  London,  1010;  KL,  x.  1524- 
1525;  Lichtenberger,  ESR,  xi.  387-389. 

SAEGMT7ELLER,  s^mQl-ler,  JOHANNES  BAP- 
TIST: German  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Winterreute 
(a  village  near  Biberach,  23  m.  s.s.w.  of  Ulm), 
WOrttembei^,  Feb.  24,  1860.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  TQbingen  (Ph.D.,  1888)  and  the 
theological  seminary  at  Rottenburg;  was  curate  at 
Alpirsbach  (1884-87);  lecturer  at  the  Wilhehn- 
stift,  TQbingen  (1887-93);  was  appointed  associate 
professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  TQbingen 
(1893),  where  since  1896  he  has  been  professor  of 
chim;h  history  and  pedagogics.  In  addition  to  his 
work  as  associate  editor  of  the  Tubinger  iheologir 
eche  Qttartalackri/t  and  the  Archiv  fur  katholisches 
Kirchenrechl,  he  has  written  Die  Papstuxihlen  und 
die  Staaten  von  1U7-1666  (TQbingen,  1890);  Die 
PapstwahJbuUen  und  das  staatlicke  Rechi  der  Ex- 
dusive  (1892);  Zur  Geschichte  des  KardinalatSf  ein 
Traktat  des  Bischofs  von  FeUre  und  Treviso  Teodoro 
de*  Lelli  Ober  das  VerhdUnis  vom  Primal  und  Kar- 
dinaUU  (Freiburg,  1893);  Die  Thdtigkeil  und  Stel- 
lung  der  KardinSle  bei  Papst  Bonifaz  VIII.  (1896) ; 
Lekrhuch  des  katholischen  Kirchenrechts  (1904,  2d 
ed.,  1909);  Die  kirchliche  AufklOrung  am  Hofe  Her- 
zog  Karl  Eugens  von  WUrttemberg  (1906) ;  Die  Tren^ 
nung  von  Kirche  und  Stoat  (Mainz,  1907);  Die 
Bischofswahl  bei  Gratian  (Cologne,  1908);  and 
Wissenschaft  und  Glanbe  in  der  kirchlichen  Auf- 
kldrung  (1910). 

SAGITTARIUS,  sa"git-t(l'ri-us  (SCHUETZE), 
KASPAR:  German  Lutheran  theologian  and  his- 
torian; b.  at  LQneburg  (68  m.  n.n.e.  of  Hanover) 
Sept.  23,  1643;  d.  at  Jena  Mar.  9,  1694.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Helmst&dt,  where  his 
studies  took  the  widest  range,  and  after  preaching 
at  Helmst^t,  LQneburg,  and  elsewhere,  and  visit- 
ing Bnmswick,  Magdeburg,  Halberstadt,  and  Copen- 
hagen, he  completed  his  training  at  Leipsic,  Witten- 
beig,  Jena,  and  Altdorf.  In  1668  he  accepted  a  call 
to  Saalfeld  as  rector  of  the  school  there,  and  three 
years  later  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  at 
Jena,  being  transferred  to  the  chair  of  history  in 
1674.  His  eneigy  was  thenceforth  devoted  pri- 
marily to  the  history  of  German  Protestantism, 
especially  in  Saxony  and  Thuringia.  Sagittarius 
was  also  involved  in  a  number  of  controversies,  of 
which  the  most  noteworthy  was  his  defense  of  Piet- 
ism in  and  after  1691.  Among  his  numerous  wri- 
tings special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  following: 
Harmonia  historice  passionis  Jesu  ChrisH  (Jena, 
1671;  revised  edition  1684);  Historia  antiquissima 
urbis  Bardevid  (1674);  Epistola  de  anHquo  Thur- 
ingia statu  (1675);  Nudeus  historice  Germanicce 
(1675) ;  Dissertatio  de  pradpius  scriptoribus  histories 
Germanicce  (1675;  the  first  attempt  at  a  history  of 
German  historiography);    Antiquilates  regni  Thur 
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ingici  (1684);  AnHquitates  gentUiami  et  christiarir 
ismi  Thuringici  (1685);  ArUiquitatea  Ducatus 
Thuringici  (1688);  Memorabilia  hiatoricB  GothantB 
(1689);  and  Theses  theotogics  apologeticcs  de  promo- 
vendo  vera  Christianismo  (1692).  His  Introductio 
in  hisloriam  ecdesiasticam  et  singulas  ejus  parteSy 
which  he  began  in  1692,  was  continued  and  com- 
pleted by  Johann  Andreas  Schmid  (2  vols.,  Jena, 
1718).  (Paul  Tbchackert.) 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  A.  Schmid,  Commentaritu  de  vita  et 
eeriptie  Caep.  SagiUariua,  Jena,  1713;  M.  J.  C.  2^umer, 
Vita  profeeaonan  .  .  .  in  aeademia  Jeneneit  ib.  1703-06; 
G.  Frank,  OeechicfUe  der  proteatarUiachen  Theologie,  ii.  147. 
Leipsie,  1865. 

SAILER,  soiKer,  JOHANN  MICHAEL  VON:  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishop  of  Regensburg;  b.  at  Aresing  (a 
village  near  Schrobenhausen,  16  m.  8.s.w.  of  Ingol- 
stadt),  Upper  Bavaria,  Nov.  17,  1751;  d.  at  Re- 
gensburg May  20,  1832.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Jesuit  colleges  of  Landsbeig  (1770-72)  and  Ingol- 
stadt  (1773-77),  having  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus  as  a  novice.  On  Sept.  23,  1775,  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood,  and  in  1777  the  Elector 
Maximilian  III.  appointed  him  lec- 
Ptofessional  turer  on  philosophy  and  theology  at 
Career.  Ingolstadt.  In  1782  he  became  sec- 
ond professor  of  dogmatics,  but  two 
years  later  he  was  retired  on  a  pension  of  240  gul- 
dens, since  the  new  elector,  Charles  Theodore,  di- 
verted the  funds  of  the  college  to  other  uses.  The 
years  immediately  following  were  passed  by  Sailer 
at  Ingolstadt  as  a  private  scholar.  He  had  already 
published  his  Fragment  zur  Reformatumsgeschichte 
der  ckrUaichen  Theologie  (Llm,  1779)  and  Theo- 
logies ChristianeB  cum  philosophia  nexus  (Aiigsburg, 
1779),  and  he  now  issued  his  VoUstdndiges  Lese-  und 
Gebetbuch  fUr  kathdische  Christen  (1783)  and  Ver- 
nun/tlehre/iir  MenscheUy  wie  sie  sindj  d.  i.  Anleitung 
twr  Erkenntnis  und  Liebe  der  Wc^heit  (3  vols., 
Munich,  1783).  In  1784  a  new  academic  career  was 
opened  to  Sailer  by  his  appointment  as  professor 
of  ethics  at  the  reorganized  University  of  Dillingen, 
where  the  lectures  on  pastoral  theology  were  soon 
placed  imder  his  guidance.  He  contributed  essen- 
tially to  the  progress  of  the  institution,  but  the 
methods  of  teaching  in  vogue  at  Dillingen  aroused 
the  suspicions  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  St. 
Salvator  at  Augsburg,  and  in  1793  a  committee  of 
investigation  decided  adversely  to  Dillingen.  In 
the  year  following  Sailer  was  removed  from  his  pro- 
fessorship, especially  as  he  was  suspected,  though 
unjustly,  of  sympathy  with  the  Enlightenment. 
While  professor  at  Dillingen,  he  had  been  active  as 
an  autiior,  writing,  among  other  works,  Ueber  den 
Sdbstmord  (Munich,  1785);  Predigten  bei  verschie- 
denen  Anidssen  (3  vols.,  1790-92);  Kurzgefasste 
Erinnerungen  an  junge  Prediger  (1792);  GlUck- 
seligkeitslehre  aus  VemunftgrHnden  (2  parts,  1793); 
and  Vorlesungen  aus  der  Pastoraltheologie  (2  vols., 
1793-94).  After  being  dismissed  from  Dillingen, 
Sailer  took  up  his  residence  in  Munich,  but  the  at- 
tacks made  upon  him  compromised  his  position 
with  the  papal  nuncio,  Zoglio,  as  with  Elector 
Charles  Tlieodore.  Under  these  circumstances 
Sailer  gladly  accepted  an  invitation,  in  Jan.,  1795, 
to  the  castle  of  Ebersberg,  belonging  to  the  Knights 


of  Malta.  In  this  retirement  he  turned  again  to 
literature,  producing  his  Buck  von  der  Nacf^olge 
ChrisU  (Munich,  1794)  and  his  Ecdesics  oatholica  de 
cuUu  sanctorum  doctrina  (1797),  as  well  as  his  ex- 
tremely popular  Uebungen  des  Geistes  zur  GrUndung 
und  FOrderung  eines  heiligen  Sinnes  und  Lebena 
(Mannheim,  1799),  and  Brief e  aus  alien  Jakrhun' 
derten  der  christlichen  Zeitrechnung  (Munich,  1804). 
With  the  accession  of  Max  Joseph  I.,  in  1799,  the 
entire  situation  changed.  The  Enlightenment  was 
now  officially  adopted,  and  on  the  transfer  of  the 
reoiganized  University  from  Ingolstadt  to  Lands- 
hut  Sailer  was  reappointed  professor  of  ethics  and 
pastoral  theology.  He  now  published  his  Ueher  Erzie- 
hung  far  Errieher;  oder  POdagogik  (Munich,  1807); 
Grundlehren  der  Religion  (1805) ;  and  Handbuch  der 
christlichen  Moral  f  Or  kUnfHge  kathdische  Sedsorger 
(3  vols.,  1817-18). 

When,  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  entered  upon  a  phase  of 
development  most  favorable  for  her  revival,  one  of 
her  most  pressing  tasks  was  the  filling  of  the  nur 
merous  vacant  dioceses.  In  1818  Sailer  was  twice 
offered  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne 
Bishop  of  by  the  Prussian  government,  but  his 
Regensburg.  attachment  to  Bavaria  led  him  to  de- 
cline. In  the  following  year  Max 
Joseph  proposed  him  as  bishop  of  Aiigsburg,  only  to 
have  the  nomination  rejected  by  the  papal  mmdo 
at  Munich.  Before  long,  however,  this  opposition 
vanished,  and  in  1821  Sailer  was  made  a  canon  of 
the  cathedral  of  Regensburg,  and  in  the  following 
year  (Oct.  28,  1822)  he  was  consecrated  titular 
bishop  of  Germanicopolis  as  coadjutor  to  the  aged 
bishop  of  Regensburg,  with  right  of  succession.  In 
1825  he  added  to  his  other  duties  those  of  dean  of 
the  cathedral,  and,  after  having  declined  to  be 
transferred  to  the  diocese  of  Passau  in  1826,  he  be- 
came full  diocesan  of  Regensburg  on  Oct.  29,  1829. 
His  health  was,  however,  already  failing,  and  withr 
in  the  year  he  was  forced  to  have  the  assistance  of 
a  bishop-coadjutor,  Georg  Michael  Wittmann,  who 
succeeded  him  as  full  diocesan  on  his  death  in  1832. 
The  importance  of  Sailer  in  the  German  Roman 
Catholic  episcopate  of  the  nineteenth  century  warn 
due  preeminenUy  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  definite  type  of  Roman  Catholicism 
which  enabled  the  church  to  recover 
Chaimcter  in  a  comparatively  short  time  from 
and  the  heavy  losses  she  had  incurred  at 
Influence,  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Deeply 
religious  and  strongly  contemplative 
in  character,  he  was  more  than  a  mere  teacher  of 
theology  or  governing  prelate.  He  sought  to  in- 
spire others  with  his  own  enthusiasm  and  spirit,  to 
train  up  a  cleigy  who  should  appeal  to  all  that  was 
best  in  their  parishes,  and  to  lead  the  way  in  deeply 
needed  practical  reforms.  At  the  same  time,  while 
manifesting  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  with  the 
mystical  movement  rife  at  the  opening  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  whUe  not  unfriendly  to  Prot- 
estants in  many  respects,  he  never  forgot  his  con- 
sciousness of  the  superiority  and  divine  mission  of 
his  own  communion.  Nevertheless,  the  orthodoxy 
of  his  theological  writings  was  not  free  from  the 
suspicion  of  a  taint  of  the  Enlightenment,  and 
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opinion  is  stiU  divided  regarding  them.  Neither  a 
statesman  of  the  church  nor  a  polemic  theologian, 
Sailer's  aim  was  rather  the  internal  refonn  of  his 
oommimion  and  the  revival  of  confidence  and  faith 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  this  he  was  suc- 
cessful, while  as  a  prelate  he  manfully  combated  the 
contracting  of  mixed  marriages,  and  through  his 
influence  a  school  of  priests  was  trained  both  for 
Germany  and  for  Switzerland  who  united  theolog- 
ical and  secular  learning  with  deep  moral  earnest- 
ness. It  may,  in  a  word,  be  said  that  Sailer  stands 
for  Roman  Catholicism  before  the  rise  of  Ultra- 
montanism.  His  collected  works  were  edited  by 
J.  Widmer  (40  vols.,  Sulzbach,  1830-41;  supple- 
mentary volume,  1845).  Carl  Mirbt. 

Bibuoorapbt:  An  account  of  Sailer's  life  by  hinmelf  is  re- 
printed in  his  Werke  (ut  sup.),  xxzix.  257  sqq.,  from  F.  J. 
Waitsenegger's  Odehrten-  und  SehrxftatellerUxikon,  ii.  189- 
213,  Landahut,  1829.  Biographies  have  been  written  by: 
E.  von  Schenk,  Regensbuig,  1838;  F.  W.  Bodemann, 
Qotha,  1856;  G.  Aichinger,  Freiburg,  1865;  and  J.  A. 
Messmer,  Mannheim,  1876.  Consult  furUier:  A.  Lfltolf, 
Idben  und  BekentUnisee  de9  J.  L.  Schiffmann,  Lucerne, 
1860;  M.  Jooham,  Dr.  Aloia  Buchner,  Augsbuig,  1870; 
H.  Schmid,  GuchiehU  der  kaiholUchen  Kirche  Deuttch- 
lofwif,  pp.  257-314,  Munich,  1874;  J.  H.  Reiakens,  M.  von 
Diepenbrockt  Leipsic,  1881;  F.  Nielsen,  Au9  dem  inneren 
Leben  der  ktUholiachen  Kirche  im  19.  JahrhundeHt  1.  287- 
344,  Carlsruhe,  1882;  J.  N.  von  Ringseis.  Erinnerunoen, 
2  vols.,  Amberg,  1886;  J.  Friedrich,  Ignae  von  DdUinger, 
Munich,  1899;  F.  Nippold,  Handbuch  der  neueaien  Kirchen- 
geaehiehU,  i.  519  sqq.,  Berlin,  1901;  A.  Brflck,  GeaehiehU 
der  katfioliaehen  Kirche  im  19.  Jahrhurkderl^  2  vols..  Mains 
and  Monster,  1902-03;  KL,  z.  1536  sqq.;  ADB,  xzx. 
178-192. 

SAINT  ALBANS:  A  town  of  Hertfordshire, 
twenty  miles  northwest  of  London,  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  with  a  population  of  16,109  (1901).  It 
derives  its  name  from  Saint  Alban  of  Verulam 
(q.v.),  the  Roman  town  of  Verulamium.  The  cathe- 
dral was  foimded  in  1077,  and  was  restored  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Names  connected  with  the 
place  are  Matthew  of  Paris,  Sir  John  Mandeville, 
Pope  Adrian  IV.,  and  Lord  Bacon. 

Bibuooraprt:  A.  E.  Gibbs,  Hietorical  Records  of  St.  Al- 
601W,  St.  Albans,  1888;  C.  H.  Ashdown.  St.  Albana,  Hie- 
torical and  Pictureeque,  ib.  1896;  idem.  The  City  of  St. 
Albane,  London,  1907;  D.  W.  Barrett,  Sketches  of  Church 
Life  in  the  Diocese  of  St.  Albane,  ib.  1902;  T.  Perkins,  The 
Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Albans,  ib.  1903. 

SAINT  CYRAN.    See  Du  Vebgieb,  Jean. 

SAINT  GALL,  s^nt  gOl  or  son  gOl, 

MONASTERY    OF. 

Origin  ((  1). 

Early  Services  to  Tieaming  (f  2). 

Increasing  Secularisation  (f  3). 

The  Reformation  ((4). 

The  Closing  Struggle  ((  5). 

The  Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  celebrated 
for  centuries  as  a  center  of  learning,  and  situated 
in  the  Swiss  town  of  the  same  name  (19  m.  s.e.  of 
Constance),  took  its  rise  from  a  hermitage  estab- 
lished, probably  in  613,  by  St.  Gallus,  a  disciple  of 
Oolumban  (q.v.),  with  a  few  companions.  It  would 
seem,  however,  even  from  the  legend-filled  life  of 
the  founder,  written  toward  the  end 

I.  Origin,  of  the  eighth  century,  that  his  personal 
activity  was  of  only  secondary  impor- 
tance, since  he  is  represented  as  an  anchorite  rather 
than  as  the  "  apostle  of  the  Alemanni  ";  and 
the  Christian  element  was  already  so  strong  that  he  I 


had  no  lack  of  associates  and  support.  It  was  but 
seldom  that  he  could  be  induced  to  leave  his  cell, 
and  before  many  years  he  died  on  Oct.  16,  probably 
about  627.  After  this  the  hermitage  continued  to 
exist  uneventfully  imtil  the  first  half  of  the  eighth 
century,  when  the  real  history  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  GaU  began  with  the  first  abbot,  Otmar  (720- 
759),  who,  in  747  or  748,  substituted  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict  for  that  of  St.  Columban,  and  likewise  re- 
placed the  Irish  monks  with  his  own  compatriots, 
the  Rhaetians.  Gifts  of  money  and  land  were  made 
from  far  and  near;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
dependence of  the  monastery  had  to  be  surrendered, 
and  it  came  under  the  control  of  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stance, Otmar's  resistance  exposing  him  to  eccle- 
siastical censure  and  the  secular  arm,  so  that  he 
died  a  prisoner  on  the  Uttle  island  of  Werd  in  the 
Rhine  (Nov.  16,  759).  In  816  the  monastery  was 
made  exempt  from  episcopal  control  by  Louis  the 
Pious,  and  in  854  its  annual  pa3nnent  of  a  tax  to 
Constance,  the  last  remnant  of  its  dependence  upon 
the  see,  was  abolished. 

Abbot  Gozbert,  elected  by  the  monks  themselves 
(probably  in  816),  was  the  first  of  the  long  series 
of  abbots  of  St.  Gall  whose  interests  embraced  the 
whole  intellectual  culture  of  the  period.  In  830 
Gozbert  commenced  the  entire  reconstruction  of 
the  monastery,  beginning  with  a  larger 

a.  Early  church  to  replace  one  erected  appar- 
Servicee  to  ently  by  Otmar.     A  plan  of  a  great 

Lerning.  Benedictine  abbey  with  all  accessories 
was  drawn  in  Italy  especially  for  St. 
Gall,  although  the  topography  forbade  its  entire 
acceptance;  and  this  plan,  still  preserved  at  St. 
Gall  (ed.  F.  Keller,  Baurisa  dea  Kloatera  St  Gallen 
vom  Jahr  8B0f  Zurich,  1844),  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  important  documents  of  the  early  Middle 
Ages  for  architecture  and  culture-history.  Gozbert 
likewise  provided  for  the  increase  of  the  library, 
and  under  his  successor,  Grimald  (841-872),  the 
first  catalogue,  listing  some  400  books,  was  drawn 
up.  There  was  likewise  a  flourishing  school,  dating 
back  to  Otmar  and  now  consisting  of  a  division  for 
the  training  of  the  future  regular  cleigy  and  one 
for  the  education  of  secular  priests  and  la3rmen. 
Close  relations  were  also  maintained  with  the  in- 
stitutions established  by  Alcuin,  as  well  as  i^-ith 
Fulda,  and  especially  with  Reichenau.  St.  Gall's 
rich  historical  literature  began,  during  the  abbacy 
of  Gozbert,  with  a  Vita  SancU  GaJli  by  the  monk 
Wettinus,  who  died  in  824  (ed.  MGH^  Script.^  ii., 
1829,  pp.  1-21),  followed  by  the  two  works,  revised 
by  Walafrid,  of  Gozbert's  nephew,  who  bore  the 
same  name:  MiracuU  SancH  OaUi  and  Vita  SancU 
Otmari  abbatis  SangaUenais  (ed.  MGHy  Script. ^  ii., 
1829,  pp.  21-31,  40-47).  In  like  manner  Iso  (d. 
871)  wrote  a  Miracula  SancU  Otmari  (ed.  MGH, 
Script.f  ii.  1829,  pp.  47-64);  and  Ratpert  (d.  prob- 
ably shortly  after  884),  distinguished  as  a  teacher, 
a  poet  (even  in  German),  and  a  historian,  began  the 
great  history  of  the  monastery,  the  Caana  SancU 
OaUi  (ed.,  with  its  continuations,  MGHj  Script., 
ii.,  1829,  pp.  75-183).  To  the  succeeding  genera- 
tion ci  monks  belong  Notker  the  Stammerer  (see 
NoTKEB,  1)  and  Tuotilo,  as  well  as  such  abbots  as 
SolomonllX.  (d.920)andHartmann(d.  925).   The 
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first-named  gave  new  fonn  to  the  services  by  his 
systematic  use  of  Sequences  (q.v.)f  besides  being, 
according  to  later  tradition,  the  author  of  the  an- 
tiphon  Media  vita,  and  also  wrote  the  Gesta  Karoli 
Magni  (ed.  MGHy  Script,  ii.,  1829,  pp.  726-763); 
Tuotilo  was  distinguished  as  artist;  and  Solomon, 
like  many  of  his  monks,  was  conspicuous  as  a  poet. 
With  the  death  of  Solomon,  however,  the  state  of 
the  monastery  changed,  its  steady  progress  being 
hindered  by  the  indifference  of  the  secular  rulers, 
the  frequent  change  of  abbots  and  their  inferior  de- 
gree of  ability,  the  invasion  of  the  Hungarians  in 
926,  the  fire  of  937,  and  the  Saracen  inroads. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  tenth  and  early  eleventh  cen- 
turies the  monastery  could  again  number  first-class 
men,  especially  Dean  Ekkehard  (d.  973)  and  his 
four  nephews.  The  first-named  was  not  only  a 
distinguished  economist,  but  also  the  author  of  the 
Waltharius  manufortU;  and  among  the  pupils  of 
his  famous  nephew  Notker  Labeo  (see  Notker,  4) 
was  Ekkehard  IV.  (d.  about  1060),  the  author  of 
the  Liber  benedicUonum  and  a  busy  glossator  and 
poet,  as  well  as  one  of  those  who  continued  Rat- 
pert's  Casus  Sancti  GaUi.  Besides  history  and 
Uterature,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  medicine 
were  cultivated  at  St.  Gall  by  Notker  Medicus  (see 
Notker,  2).  A  reminiscence  of  the  Irish  origin  of 
the  monastery,  moreover,  may  perhaps  be  traced 
in  its  cultivation  of  calligraphy  and  music.  Waldo, 
who  resigned  the  abbacy  of  St.  Gall  for  that  of 
Reichenau  in  784,  was  remarkable  for  his  skill  in 
caUigraphy,  and  the  miniatures  and  the  drawings 
of  the  Irish  manuscripts  of  St.  Gall  clearly  show 
Celtic  coloring  and  ornamentation.  These  were, 
however,  importations  and  exercised  only  a  second- 
ary influence,  but  when  Grimald  became  abbot, 
he  initiated  a  revival  both  of  caUigraphy  and  mini- 
ature painting  which  reached  its  acme  in  the  Caro- 
lingian  style  and  lasted  far  into  the  dynasty  of  the 
Ottos. 

In  1034  St.  Gall  w^as  placed  by  Conrad  II.  under 
the  Cluniac  reform,  but  though  the  monks  firmly 
resisted  the  innovation,  the  unsuccessful  attempt 

being   terminated    by   the    voluntary 

3.  Increas-  resignation  of  the  Cluniac  abbot,  Nort- 

ing  Secular- pert,  in  1072,  the  spiritual  power  of 

izatu>n.     the  monastery  was  broken.    It  became 

involved  in  political  strife  after  1077, 
Abbot  Ulrich  III.  taking  the  side  of  Henry  IV. 
against  the  pope,  and  himself  being  opposed  by 
two  anti-abbots.  Ulrich 's  partizanship  also  brought 
him  into  conflict  both  with  Reichenau  and  with 
Constance;  the  country  about  St.  Gall  was  devas- 
tated; and  learning  in  the  monastery  sank  to  a  low 
level,  even  the  Casus  Sancti  GaUi  being  kept  only 
indifferently,  and  its  concluding  portion  being 
written  in  German  by  a  layman.  Christian  Kuche- 
meister.  St.  Gall  had  been  completely  secularized, 
yet  as  a  spiritual  principality  it  maintained  its  im- 
portance, embracing  the  territory  between  Ror- 
schach and  Wil  and  the  mountain  districts  of  Ap- 
penzell.  Among  the  abbots  were  many  of  abiUty, 
though  more  knightly  than  spiritual  in  type,  such 
as  Ulrich  IV.,  Conrad  of  Busnang,  and  Berchtold. 
Meanwhile,  what  in  the  tenth  century  had  been  the 
little  village  of  St.  Gall  had  been  steadily  increasing  in 


importance,  and  simultaneously  with  the  rise  of  Ru- 
dolph of  Hapsburg,  it  constituted  itself  an  imperial 
city,  soon  even  attcsnpting  to  effect  a  confederation 
of  the  Swabian  cities.  The  closing  centuries  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  moreover,  brought  the  monastery  of 
St.  Gall  into  conflict  with  the  Swiss  confederation; 
and  though  the  antithesis  came  to  an  end  on  the 
incorporation  of  the  spiritual  principality  of  St. 
Gall,  as  part  of  the  German  Empire,  into  the  con- 
federation, the  abbots  still  maintained  connection 
with  the  empire  and,  when  they  judged  it  to  their 
advantage,  assumed  a  peculiar  intermediate  posi- 
tion. Under  Swiss  protection  the  Appenzell  vas- 
sals of  St.  Gall  threw  off  their  allegiance,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  uprising  of  the  shepherds,  which 
for  a  time  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  mon- 
astery, was  suppressed  in  1408.  Such  was  the  north- 
eastern spread  of  the  influence  of  the  confederation, 
however,  that  in  1451  Abbot  Caspar  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  two  cities  of  Zurich  and  Lucerne, 
and  the  two  cantons  of  Schwyz  and  Glarus,  the 
city  of  St.  Gall,  which  had  now  become  entirely  in- 
dependent, joining  this  league  three  years  later. 
Henceforth  abbey  and  city,  like  Appenzell,  which 
entered  their  confederacy  in  1452,  took  an  active 
part  in  Swiss  affairs,  as  in  the  struggles  against 
Charles  the  Bold,  Maximilian,  and  the  Swabian 
League. 

The  first  abbot  of  St.  Gall  not  of  noble  birth, 
Uhich  Rosch  (1463-91),  strove  indefatigably  to 
unite  all  the  prerogatives  and  possessions  of  his 
monastery,  and  in  1469  purchased  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Toggenburg  from  the  heirs  of  the  extinct  house 
which  had  held  it.  He  thus  came  into 
4.  The     conflict  with  the  city  of  St.  Gall  and 

Reforma-  with  Appenzell,  and  though  circiun- 
tion.  stances  so  favored  him  that  he  was 
able  to  crush  them,  a  generation  after 
his  death  the  city  seemed  on  the  point  of  triumph^ 
ing  over  the  abbey.  Zwingh,  bom  in  the  Toggenburg, 
manifested  special  hatred  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Gall,  and  in  this  he  was  abetted  by  the  burgomas- 
ter of  the  city  of  St.  Gall,  Joachim  von  Watt  (q.v.), 
an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  new  doctrines.  In 
1529  the  cloisters,  deserted  by  the  monks,  were 
seized  by  the  city,  and  Protestantism  worked  its 
will  in  Uie  abbey  church;  while  from  the  archives 
of  the  monastery  were  taken  the  materials  which 
enabled  Watt  (Vadianus)  to  write  his  Grdssere  Chro" 
nik  der  Aebte  and  Kleinere  Chronik  der  Aebte  (ed.  £. 
Gatzinger,  St.  Gall,  1875-77).  The  death  of  Zwingli 
and  the  end  of  the  second  C)appel  war  in  1531  trans- 
formed the  situation,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
new  abbot,  Diethelm  Blaarer,  reentered  his  abbey. 
The  old  faith  was  reembraced,  except  in  the  city  of 
St.  Gall  and  in  the  Toggenburg,  and  both  Diethelm 
and  his  successors  speedily  revived  the  spiritual  and 
material  preeminence  of  St.  Gall.  Joachim  Opfer 
(1577-94)  was  a  martyr  to  his  devotion  to  the  suf- 
ferers from  pestilence;  and  Bemhard  MQller  (1594- 
1630)  and  Pius  Reher  (1630-54)  brought  the  disci- 
pline and  administration  of  the  abbey  to  such  a 
point  that  St.  Gall  w^as  justly  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  new  Swiss  Benedictine  congrcigations,  and  lost 
territory  was  regained.  Learning  was  revived  in 
equal  measure;  the  abbey  had  its  own  press  after 
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1633;  and  the  theological  attainments  of  Abbot 
Cdestine,  Count  Sfondrati  of  Milan  (1687-96), 
were  so  great  as  to  win  him  the  cardinal's  hat. 

The  last  century  of  the  monastery's  existence 
opened  with  the  stormy  period  of  the  last  great 
ciWl  war  in  Switzerland  (1712),  brought  on  mainly 
by  the  confessional  divisions  and  the  demagogic 
agitations  among  the  Toggenburg  vassals  of  the 
abbey.  The  Protestants  conquered, 
5.  The  to  the  detriment  of  the  monastery,  and 
Closing  it  was  only  after  the  death  of  the  stem 
Struggle.  Abbot  Leodegar  Bdigisser  (1697- 
ni7)  that  St.  Gall  had  peace.  But  in 
succeeding  years  the  abbey  resum^  its  honored 
career,  so  that  Abbot  Celestine  Gugger  (1740-67) 
could  carry  out  extensive  architectural  plans,  not 
only  constructing  the  imposing  granary  in  Ror- 
schach, but  also  rebuilding  the  monastery  itself, 
especially  the  late  renaissance  church  on  the  site 
of  the  venerable  medieval  structure,  and  the  re- 
fectory. The  next  abbot,  Beda  Angehm,  sought 
to  introduce  reforms  in  school  and  prison,  but  weak 
economic  administration  plunged  the  monastery 
into  financial  difficulties,  and  the  abbot  had  to  en- 
counter strong  opposition  from  the  younger  monks, 
and  latei*  even  from  the  older  ones,  though  he 
emerged  from  1;^e  struggle  triumphant,  thanks  to 
the  aid  of  the  Confederation.  The  succeeding  ab- 
bacy of  Pancratius  Vorster  was  likewise  marked 
by  storm,  and  though  the  Uterary  treasures  of  the 
monastery  were  saved  both  from  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  from  the  greed  of  the  municipality,  and 
though  the  abbot  returned  to  his  abbey  with  the 
victorious  imperial  troops  in  1799,  the  second  battle 
of  Zurich  forced  him  again  to  flee,  and  the  doom  of 
St.  Gall  was  foreshadowed.  The  abbot  fought 
bravely  to  regain  his  rights,  but  in  1805  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monastery  was  decreed.  Even  the 
troublous  times  that  came  upon  Switzerland  after 
Napoleon's  fall  could  not  aid  Pancratius,  who  died 
in  the  monastery  of  Muri  in  1829.  The  plan  of  a 
diocese  of  St.  Gall,  thwarted  in  great  part  by  the 
attitude  assumed  by  Abbot  Pancratius,  was  later 
realized;  and  after  the  existence  of  the  double 
bishopric  of  Chur  and  St.  Gall  (1823-44),  the  latter 
received  independent  diocesan  rank  in  1844.  At 
the  suppression  in  1805  the  property  of  the  founda- 
tion was  divided  between  the  whole  canton  and  its 
Roman  Catholic  portion,  the  former  receiving  the 
palace  as  a  government  building,  and  the  latter  the 
treasures  of  the  library  and  archives,  which,  after 
many  vicissitudes,  had  been  regained  in  1804.  The 
monastery  itself,  after  being  used  as  a  spinning  fac- 
tory from  1801  to  1808,  was  made  a  Roman  Catholic 
gymnasium.  (G.  Meter  von  Knonau.) 

Bibuographt:  The  chief  sources  are  collected  in  MOH, 
Script.,  vols,  i.-ii.,  and  MGH,  Libri  eonfratemitatum  8. 
Oalli  (1884).  Collections  of  sources  of  especial  value  are 
to  be  found  in  the  MiUheilttngen  and  other  publications  of 
the  St.  Qall  Historischer  Verein,  1862  sqq.  Other  sources 
are:  E.  L.  DOmmler,  FormeJbuch  des  Biaehoft  Salomo  III., 
Leipsic,  1857;  H.  Wartmann.  Urkundenbitch  der  Abtei  St. 
OaUen,  parts  i.-iii.,  Zurich.  1803-^2.  Consult:  I.  von  Arx, 
Ouchichte  dea  Cantona  St.  Gallen,  3  vols.,  St.  Gall,  1810- 
1813  (still  the  best  special  history  on  any  part  of  Switaer- 
land);  F.  Weidmann,  Geaehichte  .  .  .  St.  Oallen  unter  den 
Mween  lettten  FUratnbten,  ib.  1834;  idem,  Oeaehiehte  der 
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Una,  Einsiedeln,  1858;  J.  H.  A.  Ebr&rd,  Iro-aehottiacKe 
Miaaiona-Kirche  dea  6,  bia  8,  Jahrhunderta,  Qfltenloh, 
1873;  J.  R.  Rahn,  Geachichte  der  bUdenden  KUnate  in  der 
Sehweit,  Zurich,  1876;  F.  X.  Wetsel,  Die  Wiaaenachaft  ttnd 
Kunat  im  Kloater  St.  Oallen  im  9.  und  10,  Jahrhundert, 
Lindau.  1877;  G.  Meier,  in  Jahrbuch  fUr  aehweizeriache 
Geachichte,  x  (1885)  (a  good  history  of  the  school  in  the 
Middle  Ages) ;  J.  B&chtold,  Geachichte  der  deutachen  Litera- 
tur  in  der  Schweix,  Frauenifeld,  1802;  £.  Egli,  Kirchenge- 
achichte  der  Schweiz,  Zurich,  1893;  L.  Knappert,  La  Vie 
de  8.  Gall  et  le  p<iganiame  germanique,  Paris,  1894;  Zieg- 
ler.  Abt  Othmar  II.  wm  St.  Gallen,  St.  Gall,  1896;  F.  L. 
Wetsel.  Dae  goldene  Zeitalter  dea  Kloatera  St.  Gallen, 
Ravensbuig,  1900;  H.  Miles,  Die  Chrimik  dea  Hermann 
MUea  von  St.  Gall,  St.  Gall.  1903;  A.  Scheiwiler,  Abt 
Ulrich  Rdach  der  tweite  Grander  dea  Kloatera  St.  Gallen, 
lJieS-91,  ib.  1903;  Beilrdge  xur  St.  Oalliachen  GeachichU, 
ib.  1904;  the  KD,  of  Hauck,  Friedrich,  and  Rettberg  re- 
spectively; KL,  V.  4J-66. 

SAINT  JOHN,  KNIGHTS  OF.  See  Militart 
Religious  Ordebs. 

SAINT-MARTIN,  san-mOj^tan^  LOUIS  CLAUDE 
DE:  French  mystic;  b.  at  Amboise  Jan.  18,  1743; 
d.  at  Paris  Oct.  13,  1803.  After  studying  law,  he 
entered  the  army  and  at  Bordeaux  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  Portuguese  Jew  named  Martinez  de 
Pasqualis,  whose  freemasonry  increased  St.  Mar- 
tin's tendency  to  mysticism.  At  Lyons  and  Paris 
St.  Martin  communicated,  in  mysterious  phraseol- 
ogy and  ceremony,  his  **  revelation  "  on  God,  the 
spirit  world,  the  fall,  and  original  sin.  Among  his 
hearers  was  a  Ck>imt  d'Hauterive,  on  whom  St. 
Martin  tried  all  sorts  of  experiments  at  Lyons 
(1774-76)  to  gain  fellowship  with  the  Logos.  Mean- 
while, he  grskdually  withdrew  from  Pasqualis  and 
his  followers,  formed  a  cautious  friendship  with 
Cagliostro,  and  read  Swedenborg.  At  this  period 
he  pubUshed  his  first  work,  under  the  pseudonym 
of  "  un  philosophe  inc(onnu)/'  Des  erreura  et  de  la 
viriU,  ou  lee  hommee  rappelUe  au  principe  universd 
de  la  science  (Lyons,  1775),  a  book  which  aroused 
the  anger  of  Voltaire. 

To  propagate  his  views  St.  Martin  now  removed 
to  Paris,  where  he  moved  in  aristocratic  circles, 
writing  his  emanational  tenets  in  his  Tableau  nat- 
urd  dee  rapports  qui  existent  entre  DieUf  I'homme  et 
Vunivers  (Lyons  [ostensibly  Edinbui^gh],  1782).  His 
travels  gained  him  new  acquaintances.  In  England 
he  met  William  Law  and  Best;  he  accompanied 
Prince  Gallitzin  to  Italy  in  1787;  in  1788  he  re- 
sided in  Montb^liard  with  Duchess  Dorothea  of 
Warttembeig.  Until  1791  he  Uved  in  Strasburg, 
where  he  studied  the  writings  of  Jacob  Bohme,  but 
in  the  latter  year  his  father's  illness  forced  him  to 
return  to  Amboise,  where  his  theories  found  Uttle 
S3nnpathy.  To  this  period  of  his  career  belong  his 
L* Homme  de  disir  (Lyons,  1790),  Ecce  homo  (Paris, 
1792),  and  Le  Nouvd  Homme  (1792). 

St.  Martin's  last  close  friendship  was  formed  with 
Baron  Kirchbeiger  of  Bern,  through  whom  he  was 
kept  informed  of  mystic  movements  abroad  during 
the  French  Revolution.  This  latter  upheaval  was 
greeted  by  him  with  joy,  and  after  being  appointed 
tutor,  with  Condorcet,  Sieyds,  and  Bemardin  de 
St.  Pierre,  to  the  Dauphin  in  1791,  he  became  one  of 
his  jailers  two  years  later.  St.  Martin  himself  was 
later  imprison^  and  exiled  to  Amboise.  Before 
long,  however,  he  was  sent  back  to  Paris  as  a  teacher 
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at  the  new  normal  school  there.  This  position  he 
held  until  his  death,  and  during  his  incumbency  he 
wrote  Lettre  d  un  amif  amsidiraiions  poliHqties,  phir 
lasophiquea  et  rdigieusea  tur  la  r&vohUion  franfoiae 
(Paris,  1795);  Sdavr  aur  raaaocicUian  humaine 
(1797);  Esprit  des  choaes  ou  coup  d*ceU  pkUoao- 
pkique  star  la  nature  des  tires  et  sur  Vobjet  de  lew 
existence  (1800) ;  MinisUre  de  Vhomme  esprit  (1802), 
besides  translating  a  number  of  the  works  of  B&hme. 
St.  Martin's  views,  a  mixture  of  cabalistic,  Gnos- 
tic, and  neoplatonic  doctrines  on  a  Christian  basis, 
can  scarcely  be  reduced  to  a  system.  At  the  same 
time,  he  bitterly  hated  the  Church,  yet  fell  into  all 
sorts  of  clairvoyance,  conjuring,  and  juggling  with 
nimibers  and  the  tetragrammaton.  His  favorite 
sphere  was  anthropology;  he  held  it  the  aim  of 
man  to  be  still  higher  than  Christ,  the  highest  type 
of  humanity;  in  his  daily  life  St.  Martin  sought 
simply  to  live  Uke  a  pious  Christian.  For  his  follow- 
ing see  Martinist  Order.  (C.  Pfender.) 

Bibuoobapht:  La  Correspondance  inidiU  de  L.  C.  de  Saint- 
Martint .  .  .  ed.  L.  Schauer  and  A.  Chuquet,  Amaterdam, 
1862,  cf.  Atypical  PhUoaophy  and  SpirU-Mani/estaiiona. 
Sdectione  from  the  ,  .  .  Correepondenee  between  .  .  . 
Saint-Martin  .  .  .  and  Kirehberger,  Exeter,  1863;  J.  B.  M. 
Genoe,  Notice  biographique  eur  L.  C.  de  Saint  Martin^  Paris, 
1823;  L.  Moreau,  Rtfiexiona  eur  lee  idiee  de  L.C.de  Saint- 
Martin,  ib.  1850;  E.  M.  Caro,  Du  myeticieme  au  xviii. 
eiide.  Eeeai  eur  la  tie  et  la  doctrine  de  Saint-Martin,  ib. 
1852;  J.  Matter.  Saint-Martin,  le  phUoeophe  inwnnu,  ib. 
1862;  A.  Franek,  La  PhUoeophie  myetiqiie  en  France  6  la 
fin  du  xviii.  eiicle.  Saint-Martin  et  eon  mattre  Martinea 
Paeqtudia,  ib.  1866. 

SAmT-MAUR,  san-mOr",  CONGREGATION  OF: 

The  name  of  a  branch  of  the  Benedictine  order,  dis- 
tinguished by  reform  in  discipline  and  great  serv- 
ices to  learning.   At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 

century  the  monastery  of  Saint- Vanne 

Foundation  near  Verdun  was  reformed  by  Didier 

of  the      de  la  Cour.    Soon  the  famous  old  mon- 

Congrega-  astery  of   Moyenmoutier  and    others 

tion.       joined  the  movement,   and  Clement 

VIII.  in  1604  confirmed  the  oiganLsa- 
tion  of  a  congregation  within  the  order  under  the 
name  of  Congregatio  SS.  Vitonis  et  Hidulphi.  In 
1614  the  general  assembly  of  the  French  clergy  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  aU  the  Benedictine  monas- 
teries associate  themselves  with  this  congregation; 
but  its  general  chapter,  fearing  danger  to  its  spirit 
from  too  large  a  growth,  advised  the  formation  of 
a  second  congregation,  and  in  1618  Dom  B^nard,  a 
monk  of  Saint- Vanne,  was  charged  with  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  union.  It  adopted  the  name  of  St. 
Maur,  the  companion  of  St.  Benedict,  and  was  con- 
firmed by  Gregory  XV.  in  1621,  and  again  by  Urban 
VIII.  in  1627.  By  1652  the  new  congregation  num- 
bered forty  houses,  and  before  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  it  had  grown  to  191,  divided  into  six 
provinces.  The  most  influential  was  the  abbey  of 
Saint-Germain-des-Pr^  in  Paris,  the  seat  of  the 
superior-general.  Dom  B^nard  had  not  proposed 
to  make  the  congregation  predominantly  a  learned 
one;  it  was  the  first  superior-general,  Dom  Tarisse 
(1630-48),  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  splendid 
edifice  of  learning  which  was  gradually  reared  by 
the  monks.  Their  activity  has  embraced  all  de- 
partments of  knowledge,  but  especially  the  history 
of  France  and  of  the  Church.    Besides  the  general 


outline  given  here  of  the  long  series  of  mastei^works 
which  they  produced  by  their  indefatigable  and 
intelligent  labors,  further  information  will  be  foimd 
in  separate  articles  on  the  more  distinguished 
members. 

They  made  their  own  the  science  of  paleography, 
or,  as  it  was  then  called,  diplomatics;   Mabillon  is 
regarded  as  its  actual  founder,  with  his  De  re  dip^ 
lomaHca  (1 681 )  and  its  supplement  ( 1 704) .    As  these 
works  had  special  reference  to  France, 
Contribtt-   Dom  Tassin  published  a  general  trea- 
tions  to     tise  imder  the  title  Nouveau  traiU  da 
Paleogra-   diplomatique  (6  vols.,  1750-65);    and 
phy   and    what  this  did  for  Latin  paleography 
Chronology.  Montfaucon  attempted  to  do  for  Greek 
in    his   PatoBog^aphia    Grceca    (1708). 
Modem  scientific  chronology  may  also  be  said  to 
have  taken  its  rise  from  them.     Every  historian 
knows  the  value  of  the  Art  de  v^fier  lis  dates,  be- 
gun by  Dantine  and  finished  by  Cl^mencet  (1750; 
1770;   1783-^;   1818  sqq.),  which  has  been  called 
the  most  noteworthy  monument  of  eighteenth-cen- 
tury French  scholarahip.    To  the  knowledge  of  an- 
tiquity a  considerable  contribution  was  made  by 
Montfaucon's   Antiquity   expliqtUe   en  figures    (10 
vols.,  1719).    In  the  history  of  language,  the  con- 
gregation took  part  in,  though  it  did  not  originate, 
Du  Cange's  great  Glossarium  medics  et  infimca  Latinr 
itatis,  which,  originally  published  in  1687,  was  in- 
creased one-half  by  Dantine  and  Carpentier  (6  vols., 
1733-36,  with  a  supplement  by  Carpentier,  4  vols., 
1766;  and  two  revised  and  enlarged  editions,  1840 
sqq.  by  Henschel,  and  1883  sqq.  by  Henschel  and 
Fabre). 

The  most  extensive  labors,  however,  were  given 
to  history.  Colbert  had  sought  in  vain  for  able 
scholars  to  continue  the  imdertaking  of  a  collection 
of  the  sources  of  French  history,  imtil 
Contribu-  Chancellor  d'Aguesseau  persuaded  the 
tions  to  congregation  of  Saint-Maur  to  take  it 
History,  up.  Mart^ne  and  then  Bouquet  had 
charge  of  this  branch,  and  their  work 
resulted  in  the  publication  of  fifteen  folio  volumes 
of  Scriptarea  rerum  OaUicarum  et  Frandcarum  be- 
tween 1738  and  1818,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions.  This 
body  has  also,  since  1814,  taken  charge  of  the  Hia^ 
ioire  liiUraire  de  la  France,  begun  by  Dom  Rivet 
and  extending  to  thirteen  volumes  between  1733 
and  1763,  a  collection  of  sources  which  has  immense 
value  for  the  literary  history  not  only  of  France 
but  of  all  medieval  Europe.  Provincial  histories 
surpassing  those  of  any  other  country  are  also  due 
to  the  congregation.  Their  researches  in  the  li- 
braries of  their  own  monasteries  and  their  travels 
in  quest  of  documents  (especially  Mabillon's  jour- 
ney to  Italy  and  Montfaucon's  to  Germany)  gave 
them  an  opportunity  to  bring  together  unpublished 
material  of  the  highest  importance.  The  most  fa- 
mous of  their  worlm  in  this  department  are  D'Ach- 
ery's  Spicilegium  veterum  aliquot  acriptorum  (13 
vols.,  165^77);  the  Vetera  analecta  of  Mabillon  (4 
vols.,  1675-85);  Martdne's  CoUectio  nova  veterum 
acriptorum  (1700) ;  the  Theaaurua  novua  anecdoiorum 
by  Martdne  and  Durand  (5  vols.,  1717),  as  well  as 
their  Vof^e  littiraire  de  deux  rdigieux  binidicHns 
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(1724) ;  the  Diarium  Italicum  of  Montfaucon  (1702), 
and  his  Bibliotheca  bibliothecarum  manuacriptarum 
nova  (2  vols.,  1739). 

In  the  field  of  church  history,  their  first  noted 
work  was  the  continuation  and  revision  of  the  GaUia 
Christiana  originally  published  by  a  Benedictine 
not  connected  with  the  Maurists,  Dom  de  Sainte- 
Marthe,  in  1656.    They  carried  it  on 
Contribu-   from  Sainte-Marthe's  death  in  1725  to 
tions    to    1785,  by  which  time  thirteen  volumes 
Church     had   appeared,   forming  a  model   on 
History  and  which  similar  works  for  other  coun- 
Pfttristics.    tries  have  since  been  planned.     The 
work  was  taken  up  anew  in  1856  (16 
vols.,  Paris,  1715-1865,  vols.  xiv.,-xvi.  by  B.  Hau- 
r^au).    The  history  of  the  martyrs  was  treated  by 
Dom  Ruinart  in  his  il  da  primorum  mariyrum  (1689) . 
Much  was  done  in  the  way  of  editing  primitive  lit- 
urgies; the  best-known  works  in  this  department 
are  Menard's  Sacramentary  of  St.  Gregory  (1642), 
Mabillon's  De  liturgia  GaUicana  (1685),  Mart^ne's 
De  anHquis  monachorum  rUxbus  (2  vols.,  1700  sqq.), 
and  De  antvquis  ecdesice  ritibus  (4  vols.,  1700  sqq.). 
In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  Acta  sane- 
torum  ordinis  S.  Benedictiy  begun  by  D'Achery  and 
continued  by  Mabillon  and  Ruinart  (9  vols.,  1668 
sqq.),  and  the  Annalea  ordinis  S.  BenedicHy  Mabil- 
lon's  most  famous  work,  completed  by  Massuet  (6 
vols.,  1703  sqq.).    The  most  enduring  service  ren- 
dered by  the  congregation  was  its  editions  of  eccle- 
siastical writers  of  the  early  Church  and  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  are  remarkable  monuments  of 
scholarship,  distinguished  by  enlightened  criticism, 
careful  translation  from  the  Greek,  and  admirable 
introductions  and  excursuses.    They  originally  con- 
templated only  the  publication  of  medieval  writers, 
principally  those  of  their  own  order.    The  first  was 
the  Concordia  regvlarum  of   Benedict  of  Aniane, 
edited  by  Menard  (1628).     But  the  general  favor 
shown  to  these  editions,  the  wish  to  put  thoroughly 
good  texts  into  the  hands  of  their  novices,  and  the 
wealth  of  manuscripts  accessible  to  them  induced 
them  to  extend  the  plan.     Augustine  was  the  first 
of  the  Latin  Fathers  to  be  published  (11  vols.,  1679- 
1700) ;  the  choice  of  this  author  in  the  midst  of  the 
Jansenistic  controversy  is  significant  of  the  attitude 
of  the  congregation  toward  the  vexed  questions  of 
the  day,  which,  in  fact,  was  one  of  scarcely  concealed 
sympathy  with  Port-Royal,  if  not  with  Jansenism 
in  general.    The  first  early  Greek  text  pubHshed  was 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  by  D'Achery  and  Menard 
in  1645;  but  no  special  attention  was  paid  to  this 
department  until  near  the  end  of  the  century,  when 
Montfaucon  edited  Athanasius  (3  vols.,  1698).  The 
work  continued  until  the  publication  of  the  Opera 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  begun  by  Maran  in  1788, 
was  interrupted  by  the  Revolution.    Useful  work 
was  done  also  on  the  old  Bible  versions;  included 
were  the  Hexapla  of  Origen,  ed.  Montfaucon  (2 
vols.,  1713),  the  Bibliotheca  divina  of  Jerome,  ed. 
Martianay  (vol.  i.  of  Jerome's  works,  1693),  and  the 
LcUinm  versiones  antiqum,  ed.  Sabatier,  Baillard,  and 
Vincent  de  la  Rue  (3  vols.,  1743-49). 

Lack  of  space  excludes  detailed  account  of  a  great 
mass  of  other  works,  partly  of  an  edifying  nature, 
partly  dealing  with  various  subjects  in  classical 


hterature,  Hebrew,  the  arts,  geography,  and  even 
the  natural   sciences.    In    controversy,  to  which 

they  were    not  seldom  exposed,  the 
Other      Maurists  showed  the  same  calm  mod- 
Labors,     eration    and    intellectual    superiority 

that  mark  all  their  work.  An  attack 
by  De  Ranc^,  the  founder  of  the  Trappists,  on  devo- 
tion to  mere  learning  among  monks,  called  forth 
Mabillon's  admirable  TraiU  des  Strides  monastiques 
(1691).  They  were  often  engaged  in  disputes  with 
the  Jesuits,  provoked  especially  by  their  edition  of 
Augustine,  and  wrote  not  a  few  strong  criticisms  of 
the  constitution  Unigenitus.  They  exposed  them- 
selves to  attack  also  by  a  tendency  to  follow  the 
Cartesian  philosophy,  and  some  of  their  members 
even  inclined  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  fraternize  with  Voltaire  and  the  Ency- 
clopedists (qq.v.).  The  congregation  was  dispersed 
by  the  suppression  of  monastic  orders  at  the  Revo- 
lution; the  last  member,  Dom  Brial,  died  in  1828. 
After  his  death  some  friends  of  Lamennais,  with  the 
approval  of  the  bishop  of  Mons,  bought  the  abbey 
of  Solesmes  near  Cambrai  with  a  view  to  reviving 
the  congregation.  In  1837  it  was  made  a  regular 
abbey  of  the  restored  Benedictine  order  in  France, 
the  head  of  which  its  abbot  was  to  be.  Under  Dom 
Gu^ranger  (1805-75)  a  new  start  was  made  in  the 
old  Maurist  direction;  but  up  to  the  present  the 
early  excellence  has  not  been  reached.  The  most 
distinguished  of  Dom  Gu^ranger's  associates  was 
Jean-Baptiste  Pitra  (qv.),  whose  most  noteworthy 
achievement  is  the  Spicilegium  SolesmensCy  a  col- 
lection of  unpublished  writings  of  the  Fathers  and 
ecclesiastical  ^Titers  (4  vols.,  1852-58,  followed  by  8 
vols,  of  Analecta  spicUegio  Solesmensi  paraUiy  1876- 
1891,  and  by  2  vols,  of  Analecta  novissimay  1885- 

1888).  (O.  ZOCKLERf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Helyot,  Ordrea  moruutiquea,  vi.  286  sqq.; 
B.  Pel,  Bibliotheca  Benedicto-Mauriana,  Augsburg,  1716; 
P.  Le  Cerf,  BtbliotMque  hialoriqtte  et  critique  dee  avteura 
de  la  congriffation  de  St.  Maur,  The  Hague,  1726;  R.  P. 
Taasin,  Hid.  littiraire  de  la  congrioation  de  S.  Manr^  Brus- 
sels, 1770;  Herbst,  in  TQS,  1833.  parts  1-3,  1834.  part 
1 ;  E.  C.  de  Malan,  Hist,  de  MabiUan  et  de  la  congrSgaiion 
de  St.  Maur,  Paris,  1843;  U.  Robert,  Supplement  h  rhia- 
toire  de  la  congrigation  de  St.  Matar^  Paris,  1881;  C.  de 
Lama,  Bibliothtque  dee  fcrivaina  de  la  congr^ation  de  St. 
Mavar,  Paris,  1882;  A.  Sicard,  Lea  6tudea  cUxaaiquea  ctvant 
la  revolution,  Paris,  1887;  £.  de  Broglie,  Mabillon  et  la 
aociitS  de  Fabbaye  de  St.  Oermain  dea  Pria,  2  vols..  Paris, 
1888;  E.  Gigas,  Lettrea  dea  binidi<^na  de  la  congregation 
de  St.'Maur  174t  m..  Copenhagen,  1893;  J.  B.  Vanel.  Lea 
Benidictina  de  St.-Oermain-dea-PrSa  et  lea  aavanta  lyon- 
naia,  Paris,  1894;  idem,  Nicrologe  de  rdigieux  de  .  .  .  St. 
Maur,  ib.  1896;  idem.  Lea  Bhtidietina  de  Saint-Maur, 
Paris,  1896;  J.  A.  Endres,  Korreapondem  der  Mauriner 
mit  dem  Emmeramem,  Stuttgart,  1899;  J.  M.  Besse,  in 
Revue  dea  aciencea  eccUaiaatiquea,  ii  (1902).  143  sqq..  230 
sqq.,  532  sqq.;  Hdmbucher,  Orden  und  Kongregationen, 
i.  306-313. 

SAIITT-SIMON,  san-st^'mSn  or  s^nt-soi'mun, 
CLAUDE  HENRI,  COUNT  DE:  French  socialist; 
b.  at  Paris  Oct.  17,  1760;  d.  there  May  19,  1825. 
He  served  as  an  officer  in  the  American  Revolution, 
and  after  many  adventures  was  major  and  com- 
mandant at  Metz  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  Weary 
of  military  life,  he  traveled  through  Holland  and 
Spain,  and  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 
French  Revolution.  In  1802,  after  an  unhappy 
marriage,  he  resumed  his  scientific  studies,  fancying 
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that  he  could  accomplish  his  intended  social  renova- 
tion through  an  alliance  of  science  and  industry. 
With  this  end  in  view,  he  traveled  in  Germany  and 
England,  but  found  nothing  to  reward  his  pains.  By 
this  time  he  had  lost  his  property.  He  now  wrote, 
among  other  works,  Lettres  d*un  habitant  de  Genkve 
d  868  contemporain8  (1802);  Introduction  aiLX  tra- 
vaux  8cientifique8  du  dixneuvihne  8iide  (2  vols., 
1808);  De  la  r€organi8aHon  de  la  s-hMS  europienne 
(1814);  and  U Industrie,  ou  diecuesione  politiques, 
moTolee  et  philosophiquee  (1817).  His  appeals  for 
financial  aid  to  scholars,  bankers,  and  Napoleon 
himself  were  in  vain.  Cuvier  alone  encouraged  him, 
while  Lafitte  and  Temaux  helped  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  publishing  his  writings.  All  his  efforts  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  public  were  equally 
fruitless,  even  his  daring  Le  Politique^  Vorganisateur, 
eysthne  industriel  des  Bourbons  et  dee  Stuarts  (1820). 
In  despair  he  was  about  to  commit  suicide,  but  was 
prevented  from  so  doing.  Henceforth  his  fortunes 
were  better,  and  with  the  help  of  his  devoted 
adherent,  Olinde  Rodrigues,  he  published  his  Cat&- 
chisme  politique  (1823-24)  and  Nouveau  christian' 
isme  (1825;  Eng.  transl.,  New  Christianity,  Lon- 
don, 1834). 

In  St.  Simon's  ideal  society  industry  was  to  rule 
all.  By  *'  industry,"  however,  he  imderstood  all 
labor,  scientific  as  well  as  manual,  so  that  among 
the  working  classes  scholars  and  artists  were  to  con- 
stitute the  aristocracy.  While  recognising  the 
power  of  the  medieval  Church  as  a  factor  of  civil- 
isation, however,  he  failed  to  imderstand  the  basal 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  holding  that  the  princi- 
ple of  Christ  and  the  apostles  afforded  "  the  quickest 
possible  amelioration  of  material  conditions  among 
the  poorer  classes."  He  was  equally  blind  to  the 
course  of  history,  maintaining  that  the  gradual 
changes  in  doctrine,  dogma,  and  mode  of  thought 
were  the  results  of  capricious  interference  on  the 
part  of  individuals. 

The  teachings  of  St.  Simon  were  propagated  by 
his  follow^ers,  the  St.  Simonists,  who  included  Rod- 
rigues, Auguste  Comte  (see  Positivism),  Bazard, 
and  Enfantin.  Their  place  of  meeting  was  closed 
by  the  government  because  of  their  radicalism,  and 
Enfantin  established  at  M^nilmontant,  which  was 
then  a  suburb  of  Paris,  a  sort  of  monastery,  where 
he,  as  "  p^re  supreme,"  ruled  a  community  in  mot- 
ley. But  it  was  closed  for  offenses  against  morality, 
and  Enfantin  and  his  colleague,  Michel  Chevalier, 
were  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  thus 
breaking  the  spirit  of  the  entire  movement.  His 
works  have  been  collected  in  (Euvres  de  Saint-Simon 
et  d' Enfantin  (47  vols.,  Paris,  1865-78),  to  which  a 
life  is  prefixed.  (C.  Pfender.) 

Biblioorapht:  F.  W.  C&rowe,  Der  Saint'Simonumut  und 
die  heutige  franxonache  Philoaophie^  Leipsie,  1831 ,  L.  Stein, 
Der  Sozialiemiu  tend  Kommunismtu  des  heuHoen  Frank' 
reieh,  ib.  1842;  C.  Des  Guerrois.  Etudes  litUrairea  et  bio- 
graphiquea,  Paris.  1856;  N.  G.  Hubbard,  SaifttSimont  m 
vie,  ae»  travaux,  ib.  1857;  Marie  Reoourt,  Rieurrection  du 
Phre  BnfatUin.  Qudquea  lumiires  nir  la  doctrine  de  Satnt- 
Simon,  ib.  1858;  W.  R.  L.  Reybaud.  £tudea  aur  le»  riformor- 
tetara  contemporaina,  ib.  1864;  A.  J.  Booth.  Saint  Simony 
and  Saint  Simoniam,  London.  1871;  P.  Janet.  Saint' 
Simon  et  le  Saint-Simoniame,  Paris.  1878;  O.  Warachauer. 
Saint-^imon  und  der  Saint-Simoniamuat  Leipsie.  1802; 
G.  W«l.  Un  PrSeuranar  du  aocialiame,  Saint-Simon  et  aon 


<Buvre,  Paris.  1894;  idem.  L'£cole  aaint-aimonienne,  «m 
hiat.,  aon  influence  juaq'd  noa  joura,  ib.  1896;  P.  Weisen- 
Sruen,  Die  aoaialwiaaenachafUiehen  Ideen  Saint-Simona, 
Basel.  1895;  S.  Charlety.  Hiat.  du  Saint-Simoniame  (ISMS- 
1804),  Paris.  1896;  L.  PaoU.  U  Saint-Simoniame  en  Italia, 
ib.  1898;  La  Grande  BncydopSdie,  vol.  xxix.,  ib.  1901; 
F.  Muckle.  Saint-Simon  und  die  6konomiache  Oeaehiehta- 
theories  Jena,  1906. 

SAINTS,  VENERATION  OF:  In  accordance  with 
Old-Testament  usage  (e.g.,  Dan.  vii.  18  sqq.)  the 
name  "  saints  "  (Gk.  hagioi,  Lat.,  sancti)  is  applied 
in  the  New  Testament  to  the  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian conmiunity,  and  especially  to  those  dwelling 
in  Jerusalem.  This  use  occurs  as  late  as  Hippoly- 
tus.  At  an  early  time  attention  was  directed  to  in- 
dividuals who  by  deeds  and  lives  of  extraordinary 
piety,  seemed  to  reveal  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  in 
exceptional  fulness.  Naturally  this  character  was 
ascribed  to  those  whose  lives  were 
Before  crowned  with  the  glory  of  martyrdom, 
Constantine.  a  view  definitely  expressed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  account  rendered  by  the 
community  at  Smyrna  of  the  death  of  Polycarp 
(about  155).  The  reproach  advanced  by  the  Jews 
that  the  Christians  of  Sm3rma  seemed  desirous  of 
adoring  Polycarp  in  place  of  Christ  caused  the  com- 
mimity  to  define  their  attitude  toward  the  martyrs 
whom  they  declared  they  **  did  not  worship  as  they 
did  Christ  the  son  of  God,  but  regarded  them  with 
fond  affection  as  witnesses  and  imitators  of  the 
Lord."  Yet  Lucian  bears  testimony  to  the  rever- 
ence with  which  the  confessors  were  regarded  even 
in  their  lifetime.  Between  them,  as  representatives 
of  the  highest  ideals  of  Christian  saintliness,  and  the 
officials  of  the  Church  a  certain  measure  of  rivalry 
prevailed;  on  the  theory  that  their  superabundant 
merit  might  atone  for  the  failings  of  others,  th^ 
came  to  exercise  to  a  certain  extent  the  power  of 
the  keys. 

With  the  conversion  of  Constantine  and  the  ces- 
sation of  persecution  in  the  State  the  early  con- 
fessors together  with  the  prophets  and  apostles  at- 
tained an  unprecedented  authority, 
Rise  of  and  names  of  hitherto  local  vogue  be- 
the  Cultus.  gan  to  receive  the  veneration  of  the 
entire  Church.  Through  the  venera- 
tion of  saints  heathenism  made  its  way  into  the 
Church  which  had  supplanted  it.  Pagan  worship  of 
the  dead  became  Christian  mart3rrolatry,  and  the 
birthday  feasts  of  the  martyrs  were  but  modifica- 
tions of  the  banquets  signalizing  the  pagan  parentO' 
lia  (V.  Schultze,  Geschichte  des  Untergangs  des 
grtechisch-rdmischen  Heidenthums,  ii.  351-353,  Jena, 
1892).  Aphrodite  became  the  source  of  legends  con- 
nected with  the  names  of  Pelagia,  Maria,  Marina, 
Margaret,  Anthusa,  and  Eugenia,  and  during  the 
last  years  of  an  expiring  paganism  marked  by  the 
wide-spread  worship  of  female  divinities  greater 
emphasis  came  to  be  laid  on  the  worship  of  the 
"  Mother  of  God."  With  the  gods  came  also  the 
heroes;  the  h3rmn  to  the  mart3rr  was  but  a  substi- 
tute for  the  hymn  to  the  hero,  the  translation  of  one 
was  the  deification  of  the  other,  and  the  pagan 
statue  was  replaced  by  the  Christian  relic,  in  the 
adoration  of  which  such  enlightened  spirits  as 
Gregory  of  N^'ssa  engaged.  The  host  of  saints,  in- 
creased by  th< ;  accession  of  a  new  category,  that  of 
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ascetics,  is  addressed  by  Gregory  Naaansen,  by 
Basil,  and  by  Jerome  as  intercessors  between  man 
and  God.  Not  alone  their  bones  but  their  graves 
and  their  shrines  are  instruments  of  blessing;  they 
appear  to  those  who  invoke  them  or  are  represented 
by  angels  who  assume  their  fonn;  and  though 
Augustine  issues  a  warning  against  the  adoration  of 
the  dead  and  argues  that  the  saints  are  to  be  rev- 
erenced as  models,  and  not  worshiped  as  gods,  with 
him,  too,  the  prayers  for  the  saints  at  the  eucharia- 
tic  oblations  become  transformed  into  an  appeal 
addressed  to  the  saints  for  their  intercession.  Julian 
was  in  a  position  to  reproach  the  Christians  with 
having  abandoned  the  service  of  the  gods  for  that 
of  mere  men.  In  his  time  every  altar  had  its  relics 
and  the  sick  were  laid  in  the  chapels  of  the  saints 
as  formerly  they  were  placed  in  the  temples  of 
iBsculapius.  The  opposition  of  a  Eunomius,  a  Eu- 
stathius,  or  a  Vigilantius  could  not  check  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  cult.  The  wearing  of  relics  as  amu- 
lets became  common,  the  aid  of  the  saints  was  in- 
voked before  the  inception  of  important  measures, 
and  formal  gratitude  was  rendered  them  on  the 
successful  completion  of  an  adventure.  Particular 
lands  and  particular  trades  and  professions  adopted 
their  patron  saints. 

The  veneration  of  the  saints  was  formally  sanc- 
tioned by  the  second  Nicene  Council  (787)  which 
distinguished,  however,  between  the  proskyneM  or 
dauleia,  the  reverence  due  to  the  saints  and  the 

absolute  worship,  latreia,  to  be  ren- 
in the      dered  to  God  alone  (see  Dulia).    In 
Middle      the  West,  though  the  Caroline  Books 
Ages.       (q-v.)  pronoun^  for  the  veneration 

of  the  saints,  Charlemagne  was  no 
friend  of  the  cult  in  its  extreme  fonn,  and  the  Synod 
of  Frankfort  in  794  declared  against  the  addition  of 
new  names  to  the  list  of  those  venerated .  But  under 
Louis  the  Pious  (814-840)  the  translation  of  saints 
became  common,  and  though  protests  against  the 
abuses  connected  with  the  cult  are  foimd  after  1104 
the  principle  of  the  practise  was  not  assailed.  In 
the  case  of  a  Bernard  or  Francis  of  Assisi  venera- 
tion was  paid  to  a  saintly  character  even  in  his  life- 
time. It  was  the  voice  of  the  people  that  at  first 
bestowed  the  title  of  holiness;  Ulrich  of  Augsburg 
was  the  first  to  receive  the  papal  canonization. 
Scholasticism  supplied  the  dogmatic  basis  for  the 
worship  of  saints  by  describing  them  as  friends  of 
God  and  intercessors  before  his  throne.  The  dis- 
tinction between  dauleia  and  laireia  was  preserved 
and  the  saints  were  divided  into  six  categories,  pa- 
triarchs and  prophets,  apostles,  martyrs,  confes- 
sors, virgins,  and  holy  women.  Indeed  the  close  of 
the  Middle  Ages  was  marked  by  the  appearance  of 
many  new  saints,  the  worship  of  Anna,  the  mother 
of  Mary,  becoming  at  that  time  the  basis  of  a 
separate  cult  in  Germany. 

The  Reformation  in  transforming  the  ideal  of  the 
religious  and  moral  life  struck  at  the  roots  of  saint 
worship.  The  certainty  of  salvation  obtained 
through  faith  in  Christ  made  the  intercession  of 
saints  not  only  superfluous,  but  derogatory  to  the 
character  of  Christ  as  the  sole  advocate.  The 
Augsburg  Confession  declares  itself  clearly  on  the 
point.    The  Apoloffy  would  permit  the  rendering 


of  honors  to  the  saints  though  it  finds  no.  Scriptural 
basis  for  their  invocation,  and  Luther  in  the  Schmal- 
kald  Articles  declares  definitely  against 
The  Refor-  the  practise.     The  Council  of  Trent 
mation  and  contented    itself    with  declaring  the 
After.       practise  "  good  and  useful,"  and  de- 
cisively rejected  a  proposal  looking  to 
its  abandonment.     In  fact,  however,  saint  worship 
continued  to  be  a  very  essential  part  of  the  religious 
life  of  the  southern  peoples.    In  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  the  saints  are  invoked  '^  not  as  gods  but  as 
friends  of  God."    Altars  are  not  dedicated  to  them. 
In  practise  the  worshiper  addresses  himself  to  his 
name  saint  after  the  Virgin,  and  the  feast  days  of 
the  saints  have  pushed  Uie  Sabbath  day  into  the 
background.    The  Russian  Church  has  added  many 
saints  to  those  it  received  from  the  Greek  Church, 
but  it  knows  no  actual  process  of  canonization.     It 
considers  the  most  important  mark  of  sanctity  to 
be  the  delay  in,  or  the  total  absence  of,  physical 
decomposition  following  death,  together  with  exhi- 
bition of  miraculous  powers.    See  Canonization; 
Communion  op  Saints;  and  Acta  Maktykum  and 
Acta  Sanctorum.  (N.  Bonwetsch.) 

Bibuoobapht:  The  literature  of  first  importance  is  given 
in  Acta  Mabttrum.  Acta  Sanctorum,  which  the  stu- 
dent ean  not  afford  to  miss.  Further  treatises  (selected 
from  an  immense  literature)  of  a  general  nature  are:  C. 
Cabier,  CaracUrisUquu  des  aainU  darut  Vari  poptdaire,  2 
vols.,  Paris,  1867;  H.  Usener,  Legenden  der  heilioen  Pda- 
gia,  Bonn,  1870;  W.  H.  Anderdon,  Eveninga  tcilh  the 
SainU,  London,  1883;  Q.  F.  L.  Du  Broc,  Lea  Sainta  pa- 
trtma  dea  eorporationa,  2  vols.,  Paris.  1887;  H.  Samson,  Die 
SchutzheUioen,  Paderfoom,  1889;  idem.  Die  Heiligen  ala 
Kirehenpatnme,  ib.  1892;  T.  Trede,  Daa  Heidentum  in 
dm  rOmiachen  Kirche,  BUder  aua  dem  r^igideen  und  aitt- 
lichen  Leben  Suditaliena,  4  vols.,  Ootha,  1889-91;  S. 
Biessel,  Die  YerekrunQ  der  Heiligen  und  ihrer  Relujuien  in 
Deulachland,  ib.  1890;  F.  Kattenbusch,  Vergleichende 
Konfeaaianakunde,  L  456  sqq.,  Freiburg,  1892;  H.  R. 
Perdval,  Ttte  Invocation  of  Sainta,  London,  1896;  O. 
Pfleiderer,  Die  AttrSbtUe  der  HeUigen,  Ulm,  1897;  H. 
Leclercq,  Lea  Martyra.  RecueU  de  piicea  authentiquea 
ewr  lea  martyra,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1902-04;  £.  Hells,  Siudiea 
in  Saintahip,  London,  1903;  H.  P.  Brewster,  Sainla  and 
Feativala  of  the  Christian  Church,  New  York.  1904;  E.  A. 
Greene,  Sainta  and  their  Symbola,  London.  1904;  J.  Hahn- 
Hahn,  Die  Mdrlyrer,  Regensburg.  1904;  E.  Lucius,  Die 
AnfUnge  dea  Heiligenkulta  in  der  chriatlichen  Kirche,  Td- 
bingeQf  1904;  H.  Delehaye,  Lea  Legends  hagiographiquea, 
Brussels,  1905;  D.  H.  Kerler,  Die  Palronate  der  Heiligen, 
Ulm,  1905;  H.  Siebert,  BeUrUge  zur  vorreformatorischen 
HeSLioen-  find  Retiquienverehrung,  Freiburg.  1907. 

For  eaatem  hagiology  consult:  A.  Ehrhardt,  Die  Le- 
gendenaammlungen,  Freiburg,  1896;  idem.  Forachungen  star 
Hagiographie  der  grieehischen  Kirche,  in  RQS,  1897,  pp.  67 
•qq.;  L.  Clugnet,  Bibliothique  hagiographique  orientate, 
Paris,  1901  sqq.;  G.  Rabeau,  Le  Culte  dea  saints  dans 
VAfrique  chrttienne,  ib.  1903.  For  England:  John  Wilson. 
The  English  Mariyrologe,  Conteyning  a  Summary  of  the  Lives 
of  the  ,  .  .  Saintes  of  the  Three  Kingdoms,  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland  collected  .  .  .  into  numeths  after  the  Form 
of  a  Callendar  according  to  every  Sainte*s  Festivity,  London. 
1608;  idem.  The  Roman  Martyrologe,  according  to  the  Rr- 
formed  Calendar,  ib.  1627;  John  "Bowden,  Oratorian  Lives 
of  the  SainU,  4  vols.,  ib.  1873-75;  T.  Walsh,  The  Church 
of  Erin.  Her  SainU,  3  parts.  New  York,  1885;  R.  Stanton, 
Menology  of  England  and  Wales,  London.  1887;  F.  Heit- 
emeytr,  Die  Heiligen  Deutschlands,  Paderbom,  1888;  John 
Finkerton,  Vitm  antiques  sanctorum  qui  habitaverunt  in  ea 
parte  Britannia  nunc  vocata  Scotia  vel  ejia  insulis,  ed.  W. 
M.  Mitcalfe,  2  vols..  Paisley,  1890;  The  Book  of  Lismore, 
Ozfoxd,  1890;  F.  A.  Smallpieoe,  The  English  SainU  of  the 
Engliah  Calendar,  ib.  1894;  F.  E.  Amold-Forster,  Studies 
in  Church  Dedieaiiona,  or,  England* a  Patron  SainU,  3  vols.. 
London,  1899;  W.  Fleming,  A  CompleU  Calendar  of  the 
BngUah  SainU,  ib.  1902;  W.  H.  Hutton,  Influence  of  Chris- 
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tianity  upon  Natiotmt  Charncter  IJlutttnltd  bu  Iht  Litres  of  tht 
Enoliit^  Sainlt.  ib.  1B02.  For  other  couotciei:  G.  SninuU, 
t'ilf  de{  Sanii  noli  nella  Diotin  Pitana.  Pian.  1SS4;  E. 
IXoyta.  Saintt  of  llalu.  London.  1901:  E,  P.  M,  Sauvnao, 
Acta  da  tainiti  dt  Raum.  Rouea,  1634  aqq,;  C,  A.  Ber> 
□oulli.  Dia  Btiliffgn  dtr  Mcnmniier.  TabiuBm.  1900:  A. 
L*arand,  La  Via  da  lainit  dc  la  Braaanc  Armnrviur, 
Quimper.  1901:  Mary  Hajnilton,  Ortek  Sainii  and  Ihrir 
FtiHvaU,  London,  1910:  T.  f.  lluken,  Tin  CaRonuoliim 
afSainU.ib.,  1910. 

On  the  Boiatd  in  art  consult  the  Ut«nlure  under  Akt 

Jisn  ChDUCH:    PaIHUHO.  iLtDBTaATIVBAKoDECOBATIVX. 

fotlowuK:  '  C,  E.  aemcnt,  V/>e  SainU  in  Art'.  London. 
1890:  N.  Boll.  TA.  .SaVnn  in  CiruKoi.  An.  3  vob,,  ib. 
1901-04:  Uanant  E.  Tabor.  The  Sainti  in  AH;  irilh 
lArir  AUHbuta  antt  Sumboli  aipMiilicaUy  arrarv/td.  Hew 
York.  IBOS. 

SAKKOS.     See  Vestuentb  and  Insionia,  Eo 


SALEM  WITCHCRAFT.    See  WircHCHArr. 


SALIG,  snlig,  CHRISTIAn  AUGUST:    German 

Lutheran  church  historian;  b.  at  Domersleben,  near 
Magdeburg,  Apr.  8.  1692;  d.  at  WolCenbaitel  (32 
m.  a.e.  of  Hanover)  Oct.  3,  1738.  He  was  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Halle  (1707-10)  and  Jena 
(1710-12),  and,  after  preaching  in  hia  native  town 
for  two  years,  returned  to  HaUe,  where  he  lectured 
on  philology,  theology,  and  history.  Hera  he  pub- 
liahed  hia  Philosophumena  veterum  ft  re<xntiorum 
de  anima  et  ejus  immortaiitaU  (Halle,  1714)  and 
took  part  in  wiiting  the  Neite  haUiache  BiUiothek. 
In  1717  he  became  associate  rector  of  the  lyceiun  at 
Wolfenbtlttcl,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his 
death.  Drawing  Ilia  materials  almost  entirely  from 
the  great  Ubrary  at  Wolfenbijttel,  Salig  wrote  his 
De  Eutychianismo  ante  Eutychium  (Wolfenbottel, 
1723),  a  work  which  drew  upon  him  the  suspicion  of 
Nestorianism,  and  thus  inspired  him  to  write  a 
voluminous  Eutychianismi  hialoria.  which  was  never 
published.  He  wrote  also  De  diptychia  vctmim,  tarn 
■pro/anis  quam  sacrU  (Halle,  1731),  but  hia  fame  is 
chiefly  due  to  hia  labors  in  the  history  of  the  Refor- 
mation. He  began  with  the  VoUaldndige  Hintirrie 
der  avgibvTgwchen  Konfestion  und  derselben  Apologie 
(Halle,  1730).  This  was  followed  in  173;!-35  by  the 
VoUsl&ndige  Hitlorie  der  axigsburgischen  Kon/esaioii 
und  dfrgdben  eugeOutnen  Kircken  (omitting  the 
Scandinavian  churches),  in  which  an  unmistakable 
sympathy  ia  shown  tor  the  followers  of  C.  Schwenk- 
feld  (aee  Schwbnkfeld  von  Obbig,  Casfar, 
Bchwenkfeldianb)  and  V.  Krautwald.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  series  appeared  posthumously  under 
the  title  VoBxIAndige  Hixtorie  dct  tridenHniachen 
JComiliume  (3  vols.,  ed.  S.  A.  Ballenstcdt  and  J.  S. 
Baurogarten,  Halle,  1741-45).  (T.  Kolde.) 

BinuoaBAPBT:  J.  A.  BsUenaledt.  De  vita  et  Mlu  .  .  . 
C.  A.  Salieii.  HelmFiUult.  1738;  F.  K.  Hirachins,  Hi*- 
toriich-lilUrarudui  HandbtjtJi.  x.  79.  Leipsic,  ISOT;  J.  M. 
B.  DOHtis,  Dir  Gdrhrien  neolooai  DculirUamb.  iii.  693, 
NstuUdt.  1833. 

SALISBURY,  88l«'bur-i  (HEW  SAHUM) ;  Capital 
of  Wiltshire,  England  (78  m.  w.s.w.  of  London), 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  with  a  population  of  21,900 
(1901).  The  cathedral,  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
early  English  architecture,  was  built  I220-5S  and 
X.— 12 


restored  since  18GS.    The  cloisters,  of  the  thirteenth 
cnrilury,  are  the  most  perfect  in  England,  und  con- 
stitute a  square  with  sides  of  181  feet. 
BiBuoasATBT:   W.  H.  R.  Jod«.  Doctanenlt  ni-utlralinit  U« 
If  ill.  of  IA.  Calhrdnii.  City  aiul  tti^ai  of  Salitbury  in  0>t 
leth  sntf  ISUi  CerUuriei.  SoUsbuiy.  ISSI;    G.  D.  Boyle. 
Saliibury  Calhalnil.  London.  1897;   C.  Wordsironh,  Cere- 
rumia  and  Protatione  of  the  Cal/udmi  Church  of  Salir- 
barj/,  CembridgB.  1901. 


SALMAHTICENSES,  sal-man-ti-sen'aia:  Two  ex- 
tensive scholastic  compilations  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  prepared  by  Discalced 
Carmelites  at  Salamanca.  The  first  was  a  presen- 
tation of  Thomistic  dogmatics,  and  the  second  a 
compend  of  Roman  Catholic  moral  theology.  The 
two  were  preceded  by  the  Discalced  Carmelite  Com- 
plulenses,  or  Collegium  Complutenae  philosophicum, 
hoc  eat,  artium  cureus  eive  diapuiotionea  in  Aritto- 
telia  dialedicam  el  philosophiam  naturalem  juxta  on- 
gdici  dodoria  divi  Thoma  dtKlrinam  et  ejus  achotam 
(5  vols.,  Alcala,  1624-25).  The  dogmatio  work  of 
the  Salamanca  Carmelite  bore  the  title  of  Curswa 
theologicua,  Summam  the<Aogiaim  diin  Thoma  doo- 
toria  angelici  eompUctcna  (9  vols.,  Salamanca,  1631 
sqq.;  3d  ed.,  by  Pahni,  Paria,  20  vols.,  1871-85). 
The  theological  standpoint  of  the  dogmatics  is  strict- 
ly Thomistic,  frequently  assailing  the  semi-Pelagian- 
ism  of  MoUna,  and  more  or  less  opposeii  to  the 
Jesuits.  The  moral  compend,  or  CuTxtia  theologia 
maralia  (6  vols.,  Salamanca,  1665  sqq.),  on  the  other 
hand,  is  more  akin  to  the  Jesuit  scholastic  in  its 
probabilism.  The  chief  collaborators  on  the  dog- 
matics were  Antonius  de  Otivero  (Antonius  a  Matre 
Dei),  Dominicus  a  Santa  Theresa,  and  Johannes  ab 
Annuntiatione;  and  on  the  morals  Franciscus  a 
Jesu  Maria,  Andreas  a  Matre  Dei,  Sebastianua  a 
Joachim,  and  Ildefonsus  ab  AngeUs. 

(0.  ZOcKLEHt-) 

BiBUocRAFHT^  If.  Antoniua.  BiblioUteca  Birpanira,  i.  113, 
ii.  220.  Rome.  1672:  K.  Wemrr.  Tkomiu  iwn  /lauVn.  iii. 
3BI  sgq..  RegembuCK.  1859:  J.  J.  I.  von  DAllinser  and 
F.  H.  ReuBirlj.  Getchithlr  der  MntniatreiliDkrilm  in  der 
r/lmitrh-kalhnliKhai  Kirche.  i.  01.  110  sqq..  Bonn,  1887; 
Heimbucher,  Orden  und  Konffregatiimen.  ii.  564;  XL.  x. 
1565. 

SALMASrUS,  sal-myshi-us,  CLAUDIUS  (CLAUDE 
DE  SAUMAISE):  French  Protestant  polyhistor; 
b.  at  Semuren-Auxois  (128  m.  s.e.  of  Paris)  Apr. 
15,  1588;  d.  at  Spaa  (18  m.  e.e.  of  Li^ge),  Belgium, 
Sept.  3,  1653.  While  a  student  of  philosophy  at 
Paris  (1604-06),  he  professed  Cahinism,  and  later 
studied  jurisprudence  at  Heidelberg  (1606-09). 
Returning  to  France,  he  became  an  advocate  at 
Dijon,  but  feeling  himself  impeded  in  such  a  career 
by  his  Protestantism,  he  turned  to  literature,  and 
quickly  became  renowned  throughout  Europe.  He 
accepted,  in  1632,  the  offer  to  succeed  Joseph  Scah- 
ger  at  Leyden.  Here  his  scope  as  an  author  spread 
constantly.  At  the  height  of  his  fame  he  defended 
thf  cause  of  the  Stuarts  and  Charles  I.  against  the 
commonwealth,  in  his  anonymous  Defcnsio  regia 
pro  CaroCo  I.  (Leyden,  1649),  which  provoked  the 
anger  of  Milton,  to  whom  he  replied  in  his  posthu- 
mous Ad  Millonum  reaponsio  (Divione,  1660),  In 
1650  he  accepted  the  call  of  Christina  of  Sueden  to 
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Btockholm.  In  the  following  yca,T,  however,  the 
climate  and  his  controversies  with  Isaak  Vossiua 
and  NicolauB  Heinsiua  caused  htm  to  return  to 
Leyden,  laden  with  gifts  and  honors  from  the  queen. 
His  theological  works  de^ol  nitb  exegesis,  church 
history,  and  canon  law.  To  the  first  category  be- 
long his  editions  of  Nilus'  De  primalu  papa  Ronmni 
and  Barluam's  Monachi  (Hanau,  1608),  and  to  the 
second  his  Amid  ad  amicum  de  auburbicariii  regioni- 
but  et  eccleiiis  guburtncariia  epislola  (n.p.,  IGIS)  and 
also  his  Eucharisliam  Jacoho  Sirmonifo— both  in  de- 
fense of  Jacques  Sirmond  (q.v.)  ogaioab  Jacobus 
OothofreduB.  Salmasius  published  an  edition  of 
Tertullian's  De  paUio  (Paris,  1622),  which  led  Pe- 
tavius  to  write  bla  pseudooytnous  AtiUjnii  KerkoetU 
animadvfTsomm  liber,  to  which  SiUmaaiua  replied  in 
the  Con/ulalio  aniTnadverxomm  Antonii  Cercatii. 
aitctore  Franciieo  Franco  (Middelburg,  1623).  In 
1638  the  De  wtum  (Leyden,  1S38)  involved  its 
author  in  strife  with  theologians  and  jurista.  Thia 
vss  followed  by  the  De  modo  wurarum  (1030).  Dia- 
ttiba  de  muluo  (1640),  and  Diaserlalio  de  fiEnore 
tl640).  Petavius  assailed  Salmasius  in  his  Diaer- 
tationet  ecelesiasticrr,  and  Salmasius  answered  in  the 
pBeudonymous  Walonia  Mesaalini  de  episcopit  et 
ftresbyteris  (1641),  and  in  De  primafu  papiE  (1645). 
In  like  manner  he  wrote,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
BimpliciuB  Verinus,  the  De  tranafdtetaittione  (The 
Hague,  1646).  (G.  L.wDMAirat)- 

BnuooRAPBT:  Salmani  rpyatalarum  tyber  I.  Accedunt  di 
laudibus  rt  vita  tjwidem  prvltaomena.  oH.  A.  Clemedtio. 
LeyiloD,  IS58:  J.  Arnd,  ExrreiCaHa  dt  rrranbuf  SaTmani 
in   thcoloffia.    Wittenberg,  .    .      -.     — 
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LQtHick,  nm-.  A. 

IBM:  P.  Pupillon.  B^lialhii^  <i"  "Wun  dt  Boumoonr. 
K.  24T-2Sfl,  DijoQ,  1742;  A.  J.  von  der  Aa.  BiagraphiiKh 
Woardtpbodi  dtr  NaiUrlandm,  Ivil.  33-53,  Hsarlem,  IS.'i? 
■qq,;  E,  and  E.  Hug.  La  Franct  produlanle.  ix.  149-173. 
10  vol!..  Pari).  2d  ed..  1877  gqq.;  E.  Egger.  VHiilmUmc 
m  Franct,  i.  227,  Puii.  ISSS. 

SALHEROR,  sal'me-rSn",  ALPEOKSO:  Jesuit; 
b.  at  Toledo  Oct.  8,  1515;  d.  at  Naples  Feb.  13, 
1SS5.  He  studied  at  Alcala  and  Paris;  joined  Ig- 
natius Loyola,  1534,  and  became  one  of  the  founders 
and  most  active  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
Fanatical  in  his  resistance  to  the  Reformation,  he 
visited  almost  every  country  in  Europe,  waa  pres- 
ent at  the  Council  of  Trent  as  papal  theologian,  and 
wrota  commentaries  on  most  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  (16  vols.,  Cologne,  1602-04,  and 
■iter),  which  are  more  theological  than  exegetical, 
BiBUOaHiFHr:    The  two  important  lives  sie  b^  G,  Boero, 

FlORnce,  1S80  (in  Itsliu).  and  1.  Tom.  BnranloDB,  1S87 

(ia  Spanish).    Coniult  also  KL,  i.  1555-50:    Vigouroux. 

DidimnaiTr,  laan.  xxxv,   1378-1379;    and  tlie  liUrrslun 

under  Jsaum. 

SALUOn,  GEOBGE:  Church  of  Ireland;  b.  in 
Dublin  Sept.  25,  1819;  d.  there  Jan.  22,  1904.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  DubUn  (B.A., 
1839;  M.A.,  1843),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1844 
and  ordained  priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was 
assistant  te  the  regius  profesaor  of  divinity  at  Dub- 
lin University  (1S46-66);  senior  assistant  to  the 
professor  of  matbematiea  and  lecturer  in  the  same 
subject  (1848-66);  and  rc({ius  professor  of  divinity 
(1866-88),  He  was  also  junior  dean  in  1848,  exam- 
ining chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1852- 


1864  and  1885-88,  university  preacher  in  1853-55 
and  1857-65,  and  deputy  Archbisliop  King's  lecturer 
in  1362.  From  1888  untU  his  death  bo  was  prov- 
ost of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  from  1871  waa 
also  chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin. 
He  wrote,  besides  several  volumes  of  collected  sei^ 
mons,  Hiitarieal  Introduction  to  llie  Study  of  the 
BooksoftheNewTestameriHl8S5);  The  lnfaail>aity 
of  the  Church  (1888);  Some  Thimghte  on  the  Textual 
Criticiem  of  the  New  Teelameiit  (1897);  and  The 
Human  Element  in  the  Gofpela.  A  Commeittary  of 
the  Synoptic  Narrative,  ed.  N.  J.  D.  White,  London, 
1907. 

SALMOND,  STEWART  DINGWALL  FORDYCE: 

Free  Chureh  o[  Scotland;  b.  at  Aberdeen  June  22, 
1838;  d.  there  Apr.  20,  1905.  He  was  educated  at 
King's  College  and  the  University,  Aberdeen,  and 
at  Eriangen;  was  assistant  professor  of  Greek,  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen,  1861-64;  classical  examiner, 
IS04-67;  minister  at  Barry,  Forfarshire,  1865-76; 
profesaor  of  systematic  tiieology  and  New-Testa- 
ment exegesis  in  the  Free  Chureh  College,  Aberdeen, 
after  1876;  and  principal  after  1898.  He  translated 
with  notes  parts  of  vols,  vi,,  ix.,  xiv.,  and  xx,  of 
Ibe  ANF  (Edinburgh,  1867-71),  and  of  vols.  viii.  and 
ix.  of  transl.  of  Augustine  (1873),  and  was  author 
of  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  Peter  (New 
York,  1883),  in  Philip  Schaft's  Popular  Commentary 
on  the  New  Teniament;  on  the  Epistle  of  Jude  (New 
York,  1890)  in  The  Pulpit  Commentary/:  on  the  Gos- 
pel of  Mark  (London,  1902)  in  the  Cenlurtj  Bible; 
on  Ephesians  (1904);  and  of  The  Life  of  the  A pos- 
Ue  Peter  (EdLnbui^h,  1884);  An  Exposition  of  the 
Shorter  Catechism  (1884);  The  Porablet  of  our  Lord 
(1884) ;  The  Life  of  Christ  (1887);  and  The  Sabbath 
(1894)— the  hkst  four  are  included  in  The  Bible  Clasg 
Primers.  He  published  also  The  Chrietian  Doctrine 
of  Immortality  (EdinburKh,  1895;  4threv.ed.,  1901). 
He  was  editor  of  T/ie  Bible  Class  PHmeri;  The  Critn 
icnl  Remew  of  Current  Theological  and  Philosophical 
Literature;  and  coeditor  with  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs 
of  The  International  Theological  Library. 

SALOHE.  See  Heuod  akd  ms  Family,  L,  H  1, 
3,  5,  II.,  ii  3,  6;  James  I.,  1. 

SALT:  Important  both  as  a  condiment  and  as  an 
element  in  the  Hebrew  ritual  of  sacrifice.  The  Dead 
Sea  rendered  it  easy  for  the  ancient  Hebrews  to  ob- 
tain salt  (Gen.  xiv.  3;  Deut.  iii.  17;  Josh.  iii.  16), 
and  they  obtained  it  also  from  the  Mediterranean. 
Crystals  of  salt  were  found  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea  ready  for  gathering  (cf.  Ecclus.  xliii.  19),  and 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  same  sea  are  beds 
of  rock  salt  (cf.  Gen.  xix.  26;  Wisd.  of  Sol-,  x.  7). 
The  marshes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea  have 
an  incrustation  of  coarse  salt  when  the  water  re- 
cedes each  year  (Eaek.  xlvii.  11;  Zeph.  ii.  9).  For 
many  thousand  years  the  tribes  about  the  Dead 
Sea  have  driven  a  thriving  trade  in  salt.  AceordinR 
to  I  Mace.  X.  29,  xi.  35,  a  tax  was  ic\-ied  on  salt, 
of  which  the  temple  consumed  immense  quantities 
(Eira  vi.  7);  supplies  of  salt  could  be  obtained  in 
the  temple  market  by  the  worshipers  (Ezra  vi,  9, 
vii.  22).  According  ta  Josephus  the  salt  of  Sodom 
alone  was  used  for  the  temple. 
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There  are  in  the  Bible  a  few  allusions  to  salt  as 
a  seasoning  (Job  vi.  6).  The  prophet  Elisha  threw 
salt  into  an  unhealthy  well  (II  Kings  ii.  19  sqq.)* 
To  eat  one's  salt  (Ezra  iv.  14)  was  the  same  as  to 
eat  a  person's  bread,  and  when  a  guest  had  tasted 
bread  and  salt,  he  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
tribe.  Salt  was  accordingly  used  in  making  a  treaty, 
possibly  as  a  s3rmbol  of  purity  combined  with  the 
inviolable  relation  established  by  eating  the  salt  of 
a  host.  The  covenant  of  salt  could  not  be  broken 
(Lev.  ii.  13;  Nimi.  xviii.  19;  II  Chron.  xiii.  5). 
What  was  salted,  being  preserved  from  corruption, 
could  be  regard^  as  ritually  pure  and  as  worthy 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  deity.  Herein  lies  the  ex- 
planation of  the  use  of  salt  in  the  ban  and  in  the 
sacrifice.  When  the  ban  was  placed  upon  a  dis- 
trict, it  was  sown  with  salt  to  imply  that  the  ground 
in  question  was  dedicated  to  the  divinity.  It  was 
extremely  perilous  to  occupy  land  thus  devoted  to 
God  (I  Kings  xvi.  34;  cf.  Josh.  vi.  26).  In  like 
manner,  an  animal  was  sprinkled  with  salt  to  make 
it  fit  to  be  a  burnt  offering  to  Yahweh  (Ezek.  xliii. 
44;  Mark  ix.  49).  Though  this  ceremony  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  older  portions  of  the  Bible,  it  may 
well  have  been  practised  at  a  very  early  period. 
The  only  allusions  to  salted  sacrifices  in  early  times 
are  those  of  the  meal  offering  (Lev.  ii.  13)  and  of 
the  shewbread  (Lev.  xxiv.  7,  LXX.).  The  oriental 
custom  of  rubbing  the  new-bom  child  with  salt 
must  be  regarded  as  a  religious  ceremony  to  purify 
the  infant  defiled  by  contact  ifvith  the  impurity  of 
childbirth  and  to  dedicate  the  babe  to  God  and  pro- 
tect it  against  demonic  influence. 

The  Bible  frequently  alludes  figuratively  to  the 
properties  of  salt.  When  Jesus  terms  the  disciples 
"  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  he  regards  them  as  a  new 
purifying  element  to  counteract  moral  foulness. 
Other  allusions  are  to  be  found  in  Mark  ix.  49-50; 
Luke  xiv.  44;  Col.  iv.  6.  The  Hebrews  were  like- 
wise acquainted  with  the  fondness  of  cattle  for  salt 
(Isa.  XXX.  24).  The  salt  of  Palestine  is  inferior  to 
that  of  Europe,  since  it  contains  a  larger  proportion 
of  gypsum,  magnesia,  and  other  minerals. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  salt  is  used  in  ex- 
orcism, and  as  the  salt  of  wisdom  is  placed  on  the 
tongue  at  baptism.  Salt  is  likewise  put  in  holy 
water  with  reference  to  II  Ejngs  ii.  21-22,  and  the 
salt  for  cattle  is  duly  blessed.     (R.  Zehnpfund.) 

Bibuographt:  The  two  books  of  most  value  are  H.  C. 
Trumbull,  The  Covenant  of  Salt,  New  York,  1809  (not  to 
be  overlooked);  and  M.  J.  Schleiden,  Dae  Sale,  pp.  73 
■qq.,  Leipsic,  1875.  Consult  furtiier:  Shaldera,  in  Ex- 
poeUor,  xi  (1880),  79  sqq.;  H.  H.  Wendt.  Teaching  o/ 
Jeexu^  ii.  62  sqq.,  London,  1892;  Landbei^,  Arabica,  v. 
134-157.  Leyden,  1898;  U.  Wilcken,  Oriechieche  Oebraea 
atie  AeotfPien,  i.  141  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1899;  F.  Schwally, 
Semitieehe  KriegaaUert&mer,  p.  32.  ib.  1901;  Smith,  Rel. 
of  Sem.,  p.  479;  Wellhausen.  Heidentitm,  pp.  124,  189; 
Benxinger,  ArchOolooie,  pp.  69.  115,  377-378;  DB,  iv. 
353;  BB,  iv.  4247-^50;  DCG,  ii.  183S-39;  KL,  x.  1585- 
1586;  and  the  commentaries  on  the  paasaces  cited. 

SALUTATIONS,  HEBREW:  The  Hebrew  salu- 
tation is  in  its  essence  an  invocation  of  good  fortune, 
joy,  peace,  the  blessing  of  God  (Gen.  xxiv.  60,  xlvii. 
7).  In  form  it  was  often  a  question  after  one's  wel- 
fare (Gen.  xliii.  27),  and  might  be  given  in  person, 
by  letter,  or  by  messenger,  on  arrival  or  at  depar- 
turCy  or  at  a  chance  meeting  on  a  journey  (I  8am. 


xiii.  10;  II  Kings  x.  15;  II  Sam.  viii.  10).  At  least 
among  later  orientals  greetings  became  so  cere- 
monious and  protracted  that  they  constituted  aeii- 
ous  interruption  (II  Kings  iv.  29;  Luke  x.  4);  Jews 
seem  not  to  have  offered  greetings  to  Gentiles  (Matt. 
V.  47).  The  simplest  formula  was:  Is  it  well? 
(II  Sam.  XX.  9),  or:  Peace  be  imto  thee  (Judges 
xix.  20);  on  departure  the  expression  was:  Go  in 
peace  (I  Sam.  i.  17).  Specifically  Hebraic  was  the 
blessing  which  contained  the  name  of  Yahweh  (Pb. 
cxxix.  8).  An  honorific  form  is:  Let  the  king  live 
for  ever  (I  Kings  i.  31),  employed  in  Babyloniai 
Persia,  Phenicia,  and  Carthage. 

The  gestures  which  accompanied  the  salutation 
varied  according  to  station  both  in  degree  and  in 
the  matter  of  repetition,  and  included  the  bowing 
of  the  head  (I  Kings  i.  16),  deep  obeisance  (Gen. 
xviii.  2;  I  Sam.  xxiv.  9),  and  prostration  (Gen. 
xiii.  6).  A  horseman  dismoimts  when  meeting  a 
superior  (Cren.  xxiv.  64)  and  greets  him  with  honor- 
ific  bowing.  Other  forms,  expressing  humility,  are 
kissing  the  feet  and  bowing  the  knee  (Luke  vii.  38; 
II  Kings  i.  13).  Salutation,  especially  by  a  man  of 
lower  degree,  was  often  accompanied  by  gifts  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  11,  idiii.  11),  and  in  return  gifts  were  made 
by  the  superior  on  departure  (I  Kings  x.  10  sqq.). 
Other  forms  were  kissing  the  hand,  the  beard,  and 
the  mouth,  and  embracing.  The  kiss  upon  the  face, 
mouth,  neck,  and  eyes  were  signs  of  friendship  or  of 
the  love  of  kinship.  (£.  LETBERf.) 

Bibuographt:  C.  M.  Doughty.  TraveU  in  Arabia  Deeerta, 
paasim,  2  vols.,  Cambridge,  1888;  Q.  M.  Mackie,  BibU 
Mannere  and  Cuetome,  p.  150,  London,  1900;  Bensinger, 
ArehOoUxrie,  p.  171;  DB,  u.  263,  iv.  356-357;  EB,  ir. 
4252  sqq.;  JE,  vi  88-W);  DCO,  L  602-603;  KL,  v.  1818- 
1310. 

SALVADOR.    See  Central  Amebica. 

SALVATION:  In  Biblical  and  ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage the  purpose  and  result  of  the  redeeming 
activity  of  God.  Of  the  corresponding  Hebrew  ex- 
pressions, yeaha  and  yeshu'ah  signify  help  in  gen- 
eral; marp€f  recovery  from  disease,  but  also  in  a 
broader  sense  deliverance  of  any  kind  (as,  for  in- 
stance, Jer.  viii.  15;  Mai.  iii.  20,  E.  V.,  iv.  2).  The 
Greek  sdtSria  (from  «9«,  ''  safe  ")  means  security  of 
personal  life  by  protection  from  any  injury.  This 
expression  corresponds  exactly  to  the  German  Heil, 
since'  Gothic  haiU^  Old  High  Germ,  heilf  Eng. 
"whole,"  means  "  safe,  sound,  intact." 

In  Old-Testament  prophecy  the  salvation  of 
Israel,  which  is  to  be  effected  by  God's  saving  deed, 
became  the  comprehensive  expression  of  hope  for 
the  future  and  the  content  of  the  Messianic  activity 
(see  Messiah,  Messianism).  It  means  originally 
deliverance  from  hostile  oppression  and  realization 
of  lasting  peace  and  welfare,  but  these  external 
acts  of  salvation  on  the  part  of  Grod  are  conditioned 
by  the  religious  and  moral  attitude  of  the 
people  (Isa.  xlv.  22,  lix.  20).  Thus  salvation  can 
be  realised  fully  only  by  an  ideal  religious  and  moral 
order  of  life  Uirough  the  remission  of  guilt  (Isa. 
xxxiii.  24,  xliii.  25)  and  moral  renovation  (Jer.  xxxi. 
33  sqq.).  The  spiritualization  of  the  blessing  of  sal- 
vation was  completed  in  the  New  Testament,  where 
salvation  denotes  that  forgiveness  of  sins  which  is 
mediated  by  Christ's  redeeming  activity,  saves  from 
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judgment,  and  admits  to  God's  kingdom  (Luke  1. 
77).  The  basis  of  salvation  is  God's  love  (Rom.  v. 
8  sqq.).  The  means  by  which  God  effects  the  indi- 
vidual's salvation  id  the  Crospel  of  C!hrist  (Rom.  i. 
16;  I  Cor.  i.  21).  The  condition  of  reception  is 
faith  (Rom.  x.  9;  John  iii.  16). 

For  the  changes  in  the  ecclesiastical  conception 
of  salvation  see  Redemption.  In  dogmatic  lan- 
guage the  term  solus  was  not  strictly  defined.  The 
older  Protestant  dogmaticians  used  it  to  express 
the  total  result  of  Christ's  activity  in  the  sense  of 
redemption,  but  also  for  the  share  of  the  individual 
in  redemption.  After  the  Loci  iheologici  had  made 
room  for  a  more  logical  disposition  of  dogmatic  ma- 
terial, the  doctrine  of  salvation  (soteriology)  be- 
came an  independent  part  of  the  Christian  system 
of  doctrines.  (O.  Kibn.) 

Bxbuographt:  R.  H.  Charles,  Critical  History  of  ths  Doc- 
trine of  a  Future  Life,  London.  1899;  G.  F.  Oehler,  The- 
oloffv  of  the  O.  T..  i.  27.  ii.  309.  Edinbui«h.  1875;  C.  A. 
Briggs,  Meeeianic  Prophecy ,  New  York.  1902;  JE,  x. 
603-<)64;  and.  for  the  Christian  conception,  the  literature 
under  Dogma. 

SALVATION  ARMY:  An  international  organi- 
zation having  for  its  purpose  the  uplift  of  the  mor- 
ally, spiritually,  and  materially  destitute.  Its 
foimder  was  William  Booth  (q.v.),  who  in  1865  com- 
menced holding  meetings  in  a  disused  burial-ground 
in  London  belonging  to  the  Quakers.  Its  first  name 
was  the  Christian  Mission,  which  was  changed  in 
1878  to  the  present  name,  with  the  accompaniment 
of  military  titles,  uniforms,  and  paraphernalia.  The 
new  title  seemed  to  express  more  fittingly  the  pur- 
pose of  the  organization,  and  also  to  infuse  into  the 
workers  an  esprit  de  corps  while  at  the  same  time 
it  caught  the  popular  ear  and  gained  a  hearing 
which  otherwise  might  not  have  been  secured.  The 
work  extended  in  the  notorious  East  End  of  London, 
and  conversions  were  made  which  showed  that  a 
need  had  been  met  which  was  not  supplied  through 
the  channels  of  ordinary  church  work.  The  growth 
of  the  work,  which  in  1878  had  81  corps,  127  offi- 
cers, and  1,987  workers,  aroused  some  opposition; 
but  the  opposition  was  overcome  and  the  activities 
were  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  metropolis,  then 
out  into  the  country  and  to  the  other  large  cities  of 
England,  over  the  entire  United  Kingdom,  gained 
a  footing  upon  the  continent,  then  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  into  the  British  colonies  in  gen- 
eral, until  at  the  present  all  western  Europe,  Ice- 
land, Italy,  India,  Ceylon,  Java,  Japan,  Korea, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  South 
America,  and  several  of  the  West  Indies  are  occu- 
pied by  the  organization — in  all  fifty-four  countries 
in  v^hich  twenty-eight  languages  are  used  in  the 
serv  ces.  In  1910  the  reports  indicated  for  the  en- 
tire organization  8,574  corps  and  outposts,  16,244 
officers,  cadets,  and  employees,  and  56,867  local  offi- 
cers, and  21,681  bandsmen.  It  has  received  official 
recognition  from  several  of  the  cro%\nied  heads  of 
Europe,  while  in  other  quarters  as  exalted  its  work 
has  been  commended. 

The  basis  of  the  army  doctrinally  is  that  of  ortho- 
dox Christianity  without  the  distinctions  of  sect. 
Its  object  includes  the  betterment  in  all  worthy  re- 
spects of  those  whom  it  can  reach  in  its  various 
ways.    It  discards  all  distinctions  except  those  of 


piety  and  ability,  men  and  women  work  side  by 
side;  while  the  ordinary  conventionalities  employed 
in  the  usual  agencies  of  Christian  work  are,  if  the 
case  demands,  entirely  disregarded.  The  specific 
directions  its  work  takes  are  first  religious,  aiming 
at  the  conversion  of  those  who  are  either  indifferent 
to  religion  or  are  opposed  to  it;  second,  social,  aim- 
ing to  reach  especially  the  poor  and  destitute.  In 
carrying  out  its  specifically  missionary  work,  preach- 
ing and  exhorting  in  the  vernacular  of  the  country 
are  carried  on  in  the  open  air,  and  also  in  the 
halls  which  arc  provided  by  voluntary  offerings. 
As  a  result  of  this  work  many  thousands  of  conver- 
sions are  reported  yearly,  converts  being  gathered 
from  all  classes.  The  social  work  is  very  varied. 
It  includes  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
food  and  shelter  depots  and  cheap  restaurants 
for  the  poor.  In  these  the  Army  cares  for  many 
thousands  yearly,  furnishing  food  and  lodging,  in- 
sisting upon  cleanliness  in  person  and  habit  while 
under  the  care  of  the  institutions,  while  religious 
services  are  held  regularly  for  the  inmates.  In  close 
connection  with  this  class  of  work  is  the  home  visi- 
tation in  the  poorer  districts  of  the  cities,  the  women 
entering  the  homes,  ministering  to  the  sick,  supply- 
ing medicines,  washing  and  dressing  children  for 
school,  even  cleansing  the  house  and  furniture,  sup- 
pl3dng  food,  and  on  occasion  preparing  the  dead  for 
burial.  Work  among  prisoners,  including  the  pro- 
viding of  employment  upon  their  release,  is  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  work.  The  Army  has  also 
established  orphanages,  especially  in  rural  districts, 
where  the  training  of  the  children  is  both  mental 
and  industrial.  It  also  maintains  a  network  of  in- 
dustrial homes  in  connection  with  which  work  is 
furnished  and  the  self-respect  of  the  beneficiaries  is 
fostered.  Salesrooms  are  kept  in  connection  with 
these  in  which  articles  suitable  for  use  in  the  house- 
hold are  dispensed  at  prices  which  are  a  boon  to  the 
poor  and  worthy.  Those  who  enter  these  homes  are 
encouraged  and  helped  to  obtain  work  outside  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  and  thus  the  idea  of  alms- 
giving is  eliminated  so  far  as  the  nature  of  individual 
cases  permits.  Farm  colonies  have  been  established 
which  supplement  the  other  establishments  for  fur- 
nishing work  to  the  needy.  One  of  the  most  success- 
ful branches  of  the  Army's  operations  is  the  rescue 
work  for  fallen  women,  in  which  twenty-two  homes 
are  maintained.  It  is  claimed  that  between  eighty 
and  ninety  per  cent  of  the  rescue  cases  prove  to  be 
permanent.  Maternity  wards  are  a  part  of  the 
equipment  of  these  homes.  The  Salvation  Army 
has  also  employed  its  organization  as  a  means  for 
collecting  and  disbursing  funds  in  great  emergencies 
like  those  of  the  earthquake  disasters  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Messina  and  environs.  A  recognized  prac- 
tise with  the  Army  is  the  furnishing  of  Christmas 
dinners  to  the  poor  and  unemployed,  in  the  United 
States  alone  350,000  were  the  guests  on  a  single 
Christmas.  Its  funds  in  the  course  of  a  year  are 
large,  $300,000  being  spent  in  the  single  item  of  poor 
relief.  A  careful  system  of  bookkeeping  is  in  vogue, 
the  accounts  are  regularly  audited,  and  yearly  re- 
ports are  issued  and  filed  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  laws  under  which  the  Army  is 
incorporated. 
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[In  Germany  in  1911  the  army  reporti  IflO  sta- 
tiona.  nith  Inenty-eight  inatitutiona  for  social  bet- 
terment, including  twelve  homes  for  men,  seven 
rescue  homes  for  women,  und  three  "  Sanjaritan 
homes,"  besiiies  kindergartens  and  other  organized 
means  of  help.] 

In  the  United  States  work  was  begun  in  1880  by 
Commissioner  George  Railton  and  seven  women 
oSieers.  It  reports  890  corps  and  outposts,  3,875 
officers  and  employees,  75  workingmen's  hotels,  4 
women's  hotels,  and  in  these  accommodation  for 
6,592  ia  furnished  nightly,  and  1,961,677  beds  each 
year,  20  food  depoCa,  IW  industrial  homes,  3  farm 
colonies  with  2,000  colonized  and  350  colonist^i; 
there  are  20  employment  bureaus  which  furnish 
work  tor  1,500  persona  each  month,  107  second- 
hand stores.  4  children's  homes,  4  day-nurseries,  and 
23  alum  settlements.  In  a  single  year  in  the  United 
Slatea  309,591  persona  were  afforded  temporary  re- 
lief, summer  outings  were  given  to  3,972  mothers 
and  24,.'173  children,  employment  was  found  tor 
65,124  men  and  5,355  women,  1,593,834  pounds  of 
ice  and  4,579,788  pounds  of  coal  were  distributed. 
Regular  visitation  of  prisons,  workhouses,  and  hos- 
pitals ia  also  carried  on.  At  the  Paris  Exposition 
a  gold  medal  was  awarded  the  organization  for  the 
United  States  exhibit  of  the  Salvation  Army's  oper- 
ations among  the  poor.  Wm.  H.  Cox. 

BiBuooHAPHT^  Besides  ths  llterntura  by  memben  of  the 
Boalh  fiunily  (see  Booth,  Cathehihe  MuHroHU,  nad 
WiLUiM,  HnJ  Booth  Tbcisb.  Emua  Mom.  ond  Fbeb- 
ERICE  St.  Georoe  db  LimcR].  whicb  ii  currently  pub- 
lished and  abtoiaable  Et  tbn  principal  SaLvatiou  Anny 
depots,  nnd  the  literature  under  the  Ertielea  od  (he  Booths, 
cOMull:  J.  E.  Buller,  The  Safm/ion  Armv  in  SiciUcrland, 
LoDdon,  1SS3;  T.  Kolde,  Die  Hriltarmee,  Erlnncea,  ISSS; 
I.  PeatEloui,  Wat  iH  dit  Hiili-Amtt.  Hidla.  ISSfi;  E.  R. 
Swift,  Drum  Tapi.  Loodan.  IB87;  J.  O.  Baintow,  Sn- 
HftsruJ  Riltffum,  London.  ISSO;  B.  Boolli.  From  Ocean 
fa  OfAin;  or,  iJie  Sahmtion  Army'K  March  from  tAt  Alianiic 
to  Uu  Pacific.  New  York.  1891:  J.  Febr,  Die  Hciiarmcc. 
Frankfort,  1891:  Sir  W.  BbsmiI,  Thi  Farm  artd  ll-t  Oty. 
A  SI<^1/ 0/ tlie  KKiai  Work  of  the  Salvaiion  Armu.  hODioa, 
leOO:  J.  Pii«<,  Omrral  Booth,  ib.  1901:  G.  5.  Railton, 
HiH.  of  our  South  Amervan  ITar.  ib.  1902;  J,  HoUilu, 
Th4  Salaitim  Army:  a  Study  of  itt  DifrtU  and  PotnbH- 
itia.  ib.  1003:  F.  St.  G.  de  L.  Booth  Tucker.  Thr  Cmtulr 
a  SteUh  of  Emma  Booth-Tucker,  ib.  1904:  B.  R.  HEigRnrd. 
The  Poor  and  the  Land;  a  Report  on  We  .Salmlion  Army 
Colonia.  ib.  1905;  idtm.  Reamrraiian;  brino  nn  jtcoJuiU 
s/l&e  Social  Vlork  of  Uu  SaivaOon  Armn  in  Grral  Brilairt, 
ib.  1910:  A.  Goodriah,  Life  and  Work  oj  General  Booth; 
StomoflhrSalvation  Army,  ib,  1900-,  LMaason,  Sol-folion 
ArTtii/ and  the  Public;  a  rrtiffiouJ.  »ociat  and  financial  Studu. 
New  York,  1007  (crilieiiM  Amy's  moUjoda  in  Great  Bril- 
ain);  Hulda  Friedorichs.  The  Romance  of  the  Salration 
Amy,  London,  1908;  Q.  8.  Railton,  Day  by  Don  in  the 


annoaily  publisiied  at  London 

SALVIAHDS,  sal-vi-*'nua;  Presbyter  otMaraeiUes; 
b.  probably  at  Treves  about  400;  "d.  atU'r  480.  He 
came  of  a  highly  respected,  and  probably  Chris- 
tian, famUy,  but  married  a  pagan  wife.  After  her 
conversion,  the  pair  bound  themselves  to  continence.. 
SaJvianus'  ascetic  tendencies  opened  the  way  for 
him  to  the  monastic  circles  of  southern  Gaul,  where 
he  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Eucherius,  latfr 
bishop  of  Lyons.  During  the  latter  portion  of  his 
life  Salvianus  was  a  presbyter  at  Marseilles. 

GennadiuB  {De  vir.  ill..  Levin.)  knew  of  the  follow- 


ing writings  of  Balvianus'.  D«  virginilatit  bono  ad 
Marcellum  preabylerwn;  Adveraua  avariliam;  De 
prantJiti  judicio,  and  Pro  eorum  merUo  satisfaclionii 
ad  Saionivm  epiacopum  (the  latter  title  apparently 
corrupt).  Ot  these,  except  for  nine  letters,  only  the 
Adversui  avaritiam  and  the  De  prascnti  judido 
(usually  known  aa  the  De  gubematione  Dei)  are  ex- 
tant (ed.  C.  Halm,  MGH,  Ajtct.  an/.,  I.,  i.  1877; 
F.  Pauiy,  CSEL,  viii.).  The  letters  are  fragments 
of  a  collection  which  was  originally  large.  Ot 
the  other  two  works  the  Adversut  avaritiam  b  the 
older.  It  appearod  pseudonymously  as  Timothei  ad 
eccUsiajn  libri  quatuor;  and  contributes  to  knowledge 
of  tho  moral  ideals  of  monusticiam  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  of  the  gulf  between  ordinary  Christians 
and  ascetics.  Stress  is  laid  by  Salvianus  on  pov- 
erty, i.e.,  on  the  communism  of  the  primitive  Church. 
The  rehgioua  were  urged  to  renounce  their  earthly 
possessions  and  were  exhorted  to  leave  their  wealth 
to  the  Church,  this  being  recommended  for  the 
moral  effect  which  such  action  woiOd  produce.  The 
De  gubematione  passes  judgment  on  contemporary 
conditions  from  the  same  point  of  view,  and  was 
written,  in  all  probability,  between  439  and  451. 
Gennadius,  about  480,  knew  of  only  five  books,  but 
the  work  as  now  extant  breaks  off  abruptly  in  the 
eighth  book.  Its  purpose  is  to  show  why  God,  in 
the  struggle  between  the  Empire  and  tho  barbarians, 
seemed  to  take  the  side  of  Arians  or  pagans  against 
Catholics.  This  was  due  to  divine  judgment  on  the 
degeneracy  of  the  Romans,  a  thought  ever  reiterated 
by  the  author.  Yet  his  very  unworldlineas  freed 
him  from  many  of  the  prejudices  of  his  time.  He 
could  be  fair  to  pagans,  and  even  to  heretics;  and 
was  as  exempt  from  contempt  for  barbarians  and 
slaves  as  he  was  unbiased  In  judgment  on  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  rich.  He  was  keenly  awnre  ot  the  evil 
conditions  ot  social  and  economic  affairs,  and  in 
this  Ues  the  historical  value  of  his  pictures  of  the 
period.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoohapht:  Vt .  ^etamnxKi.  Saleianui.  der  PreOiyter  von 
Motaiia.  und  in'iu  Schriften.  Halle,  1S76;  F.  X.  Himcr, 
Commenlalio  de  Saiviaao  ejue-jue  libeUie.  Freistng,  1809: 
A.  Ebert,  AUatimine  Getchichte  der  Litemlw  dre  MiaM' 
oUn-i,  i.  4&9  aqq.,  Lelpsic.  1889:  J.  B.  inirich,  De  Salviani 
Mcriplurm  socrv  verrianibue.  Neiutadt.  180:^;  A,  Him- 
merle,  Sludien  lu  Sali-ian,  PrieMer  con  MattHia.  Landa- 
hut.  1S93;  O,  Valran,  Quare  SoJuianw  prr^yler  Maeii- 
lieneiH  maffiBter  episcoporum  a  Gennadio  dicJue  tU,  Parifl. 
1809:  P.  Pauly,  in  Ibe  SilruiiO'hrridUe  of  the  Vienn* 
Academy,  xcviii.,  part  1:  Bardenhewer,  Patroiooie.  pp. 
533-535,  Eng.  tranal.,  St.  Louis,  1908:  Hint.  iilUrmre 
de  la  France,  ii,  517  iqq.;  DCB.  iv.  580:  Hauck,  KD.  I 
aS-Tl;   ScbaS.  ChriiUan  Church,  iii.  B8-8B. 

SALVIVS;    Name  of  several  bishops. 

1.  Donatist  bishop  of  Membresa  (Membriasa, 
Membressa;  45  m.  from  Carthage)  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  fourth  century.  He  was  one  of  the  ordainera 
of  Maxiroianus  and  practised  rebaptiam  (Augustine, 
Coiitra  epintalam  Parmiani.  iii.  22),  was  deposed  as 
a  heretic,  but  resist4!d  and  the  civil  power  wa? 
called  in  to  execute  the  decision.  Salvius  was  great- 
ly beloved  by  his  townsmen,  consequently  the  popu- 
lace of  a  neighboring  town  (Abitina)  forcibly  cai^ 
ried  out  the  decree  (398),  so  heaping  insults  and 
contumely  as  to  lead  Augustine  strongly  to  con- 
demn it  (Augustine,  ut  sup,,  iii.  29).  This  father 
often  refers  to  his  case. 
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2.  Fifth  bishop  of  Martigny  in  Switzerland;  flour- 
ished in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  To  him 
Eucherius  (q.v.)>  bishop  of  Lyons,  addressed  the 
history  of  St.  Maurice  (q.v.),  and  Salvius  responded 
by  dedicating  to  Eucherius  his  only  extant  work, 
the  Laticvlus  (in  part  printed  in  ASB^  Jan.,  i.  43- 
44,  June,  vii.  178  sqq.;  and  in  MPL,  xiii.  671  sqq.; 
cf.  HisUnre  litUraire  de  la  France ^  ii.  294-296;  and 
Ceillier,  A'uteura  aacris,  viii.  452),  a  calendar  of 
things  sacred  and  profane. 

8.  Bishop  of  Alby;  d.  c.  584.  He  was  an  inti- 
mate of  Gregory  of  Tours  (q.v.),  began  life  as  an 
advocate,  but  was  converted,  became  a  monk,  then 
abbot,  and  hod  a  vision  of  heaven  which  Gregory 
relates  {HUt  Franoorum,  vii.  1).  Gregory  speaks  of 
him  as  a  man  of  great  sanctity  and  incessant  char- 
ity, and  the  church  at  Nevers  (as  also  another)  was 
dedicated  to  him  (A5B,  Sept.,  iii.  575  sqq.). 

SALZBURG,  sOlts^Qrg,  ARCHDIOCESE  OF:   An 

Austrian  archbishopric,  the  see  city  of  which  is 
Salzburg,  the  Juvavum  of  the  Romans,  who  re- 
duced it,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  province  of 
Noricimi,  during  the  campaign  of  Tiberius  and 
Drusus  in  15  B.C.  The  original  Celtic  population 
was  quickly  Romanized,  and  Christianity  early 
found  entrance,  doubtless  from  Aquileia,  although 
there  are  no  certain  records  of  the  new  faith  in  the 
city  previous  to  Constantine.  After  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Romans,  Salzburg,  which  evidently  had  not 
become  an  episcopal  city  during  this  period,  fell 
into  decay,  nor  did  its  medieval  history  begin  imtil 
the  time  of  St.  Rupert  (q.v.).  The  diocese  was  first 
formally  organized  by  St.  Boniface  (q.v.)  in  739, 
although  it  was  not  until  987  that  the  dignities  of 
bishop  or  archbishop  of  Salzburg  and  abbot  of  St. 
Peter's  were  made  distinct.  In  798  Salzburg  was 
elevated  to  archiepiscopal  rank  by  Charlemagne,  its 
jurisdiction  embracing  the  sees  of  Regensburg,  Pas- 
sau,  Freising,  Seben,  and  the  short-lived  Neuburg. 
It  was,  accordingly,  the  largest  Crerman  archbishop- 
ric next  to  Mainz,  its  boundaries  being  the  Inn  on 
the  west  and  the  Drau  on  the  south,  while  on  the 
north  and  east  it  practically  coincided  with  the 
present  northern  boundary  of  Salzburg  and  Styria 
and  with  the  eastern  boimdary  of  St3rria. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Throughout  its  history  the  archdiocese  of  Salz- 
burg remained  true  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
its  rigorous  treatment  of  Protestants  exposing  it 
to  much  criticism  from  adherents  of  the  newer  doc- 
trines (see  Salzburg,  Evanqelicalb  of).  In  1802 
the  archdiocese  was  secularized,  and  after  belong- 
ing in  turn  to  Germany,  Austria,  and  Bavaria, 
finally  passed,  in  1814,  under  the  control  of  the 
latter  country.  The  archdiocese  was  reerected  in 
1824,  after  having  been  vacant  since  1812,  and  now 
exercises  jurisdiction  over  the  dioceses  of  Trient, 
Brixen,  Gurk,  Seckau,  and  Lavant.  In  1909  it  had 
a  population  of  263,080  Roman  Catholics  and  1,637 
Protestants,  491  secular  and  130  regular  clergy,  183 
parishes,  and  a  theological  faculty  in  the  see  city. 

Bibuograprt:  Sources  are  contained  in  MQH^  Script-* 
1  (1826),  86  sqq..  ix  (1851).  757  sqq..  xi  (1854).  1  eqq..  25 
■qq.,  xiii  (1881).  353  sqq.;  ib.  Nee.,  ii  (1890).  45  sqq.;  ib. 
Leo.,  II.,  Cap.  reg.  Franc.,  i  (1883),  226;  SaUbtaver  Ur- 
kvndenbuch,  ed.  W.  Hauthaler.  SaiabuiK,  1898;  Regeata 
WKhU]^i$ooporum  Saluburgwnrium,  ed.   A.   voq   Meiller, 


Vienna,  1866.  Consult:  M.  Hansig,  Oermania  aaera, 
vol.  ii.,  Aticsbung,  1729;  G.  A.  Pichler,  SaWnirga  Landee- 
geaehiehte,  SaUbuiK*  1865;  H.  G.  Gengler,  BeiMioe  zur 
Rechtageeehichte  Bayeme,  part  1,  Erlangen,  1889;  F.  von 
Piche,  Abfiandltmoen  aber  die  tkUeaU  Geachiehte  SalAurQs, 
Innsbruck,  1889;  J.  Losertii,  Salxbtaro  und  Steiermark  im 
UUten  Vierld  dee  16.  JahrhunderU,  Gras,  1905;  H.  Wid- 
mann,  OeeehiehU  SaUburga,  2  vols.,  Ciotha,  1907-09  (goes 
to  1519);  Gams,  Series  epiecoponan,  pp.  307^27;  KL, 
X.  158^1642. 

SALZBURG,  EVAHGELICALS  OF:     The  name 
applied  to  several  thousand  Protestants  expelled 
from  the  Archbishopric  of  Salzburg  (q.v.)  in  the 
eighteenth    century.      Protestantism    early  pene- 
trated this  region,  especially  the  Salz- 
Initial      achthal   and   its  vicinity.     Matthssua 

Movements  Lang,  archbishop  of  Salzburg  at  the 
for         time  of  the  Reformation,  was  at  first 

Repression,  not  hostile  to  the  new  movement.  He 
gave  favorable  reception  to  Johann 
von  Staupitz,  Paulus  Speratus,  Urbanus  Rhegius, 
and  Wolfgang  Russ,  and  gained  the  approval  of 
Luther.  But  before  long  he  changed  hiis  attitude, 
in  consequence  of  favors  from  the  Curia.  He  now 
roused  enmity  between  Luther  and  Staupitz,  ener- 
getically opposed  the  Protestant  preachers,  and  in 
1520  obliged  Speratus  and  Agricola  (qq.v.)  to  flee. 
A  certain  Matthssus  was  captured,  and  an  ex-Fran- 
ciscan, Georg  Sch&rer,  was  beheaded  for  contumacy. 
In  spite  of  every  effort  on  the  part  of  Lang  and  his 
successors,  Protestantism  steadily  increased;  exile 
and  visitation  were  alike  in  vain;  many  of  the  clergy 
broke  their  vows  of  celibacy.  Yielding  to  repeated 
demands.  Archbishop  Johann  Jakob  granted  the 
laity  the  cup,  but  was  obliged  by  the  Curia  to  re- 
tract his  position.  In  1588  Archbishop  Wolfgang 
Dieterich  visited  Rome  for  instructions,  and  on  his 
return  issued  a  "  Reformation  mandate  "  in  which 
he  commanded  all  Protestants  of  the  city  of  Salz- 
burg either  to  recant  or  to  leave  the  country  within 
a  month,  permission  being  given  the  recalcitrant  to 
convert  their  property  into  money.  Since,  however, 
nearly  all  preferred  exile  to  recantation,  a  second 
mandate  was  issued  confiscating  their  property.  In 
consequence  of  these  measures,  many  of  the  wealth- 
iest inhabitants  of  Salzburg  emigrated  to  Austria, 
Saxony,  and  elsewhere,  while  others,  outwardly 
complying  with  Roman  Catholicism,  secretly  ad- 
hered to  Luther's  teachings.  In  1613-15  the  man- 
dates were  extended  by  Archbishop  Markus  Sittich 
to  the  entire  region  in  view  of  the  increase  of  Prot- 
estantism. Throughout  Pongau  the  churches  stood 
empty,  while  the  people  thronged  to  Schladming  in 
Styria  to  attend  Lutheran  gatherings;  and  in  Rad- 
stadt,  where  the  Protestants  were  in  the  majority, 
they  demanded  from  the  archbishop  preachers  of 
their  own. 

The  archbishop  increased  the  sternness  of  his 
measures  to  crush  the  Protestant  movement.    Ca- 
puchins sought  in  vain  to  restore  the  Evangelicals 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  whereupon  the  Prot- 
estants were  required  to  recant  within 

Pexvecu-    four  weeks  or  fourteen  days,  or  to  be 
tion  1615-  banished    with   confiscation    of   their 
1737-       goods.    At  the  same  time,  search  was 
made  for  Protestant  books,  and  impris- 
onment was  enacted  for  those  who  circulated  such 
writings.    Finally,  the  Evangelicals  were  subjected 
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to  the  dragonade,  many  of  whom  feigned  submis- 
sion, though  secretly  maintaining  Lutheran  views. 
A  considerable  number  went  into  exile  and  poverty, 
some  600  going  from  Radstadt  and  its  vicinity  to 
Austria  and  Moravia.    Of  2,500  in  the  valleys  and 
on  the  mountains  of  Gastein  only  about  300  prom- 
ised to  live  and  die  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  archbishop,  however,  was  deceived  by  appeal^ 
ances.    Public  gatherings  indeed  ceased,  but  many 
of  those  who  ostensibly  professed  the  old  faith  se- 
cretly read  Lutheran  works  which  they  had  con- 
cealed.   The  children  were  instructed  in  Lutheran 
doctrines,  and  Protestantism  spread  under  cover. 
This  was  especially  the  case  imder  the  mild  Arch- 
bishop Paris  Hadrian  (1619-53),  and  after  the  peace 
of  Westphalia  Protestants  sentenced  to  exile  from 
Roman  Catholic  coimtries  were  allowed  three  years 
in  which  to  dispose  of  their  property.    J^everthe- 
less,  these  prerogatives  were  disregarded  by  Arch- 
bishop MaximiUan  Gandolf   (166^^7).     In   1683 
Jesuits  discovered  a  congregation  of  secret  Luther- 
ans, ostensibly  professing  Roman  Catholicism,  in 
the  Tefferegg  Valley  on  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  archdiocese.     Attempts  at  conversion  by  Ca- 
puchin monks  and  judicial  endeavors  to  suppress 
Lutheranism  led  only  to  a  more  stubborn  adherence 
to  their  beliefs  under  the  guidance  of  the  miner 
Joseph  Schaitberger  (q.v.).    The  archbishop  sought 
to  prove  that  these  Protestants  did  not  come  under 
the  protection  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  that 
they  were  a  sect  adhering  neither  to  the  Augsburg 
nor  the  Reformed  confession,  but  their  represen- 
tatives, when  simimoned  to  Hallein  and  Salzburg, 
boldly  declared  themselves  Lutherans.    After  being 
imprisoned  and  made  the  objects  of  vain  attempts 
at  conversion  by  Capuchins,  they  were  released,  the 
archbishop  requiring  them  to  submit  a  written 
statement  of  their  belief.     Sterner  measures  fol- 
lowed without  success,  and  the  archbishop  finally 
issued  a  mandate  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  of 
1685  banishing  the  Protestants  from  the  country, 
and  confiscating  their  property  and  children,  some 
600  in  number.   The  eidles  in  bands  of  fifty  or  sixty 
sought  refuge  in  Ulm,  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  Frank- 
fort, and  elsewhere,  the  total  nimiber  of  those  ban- 
ished being  over  1,000.    This  act  of  the  archbishop 
horrified  all  Protestant  Germany,  but  neither  the 
intervention  of  Elector  Frederick  William  of  Bran- 
denburg nor  the  protests  of  the  Evangelical  estates 
in  Regensburg  were  of  avail.     Under  Archbishop 
Fran2  Anton  (1709-27)  the  Salzburg  Protestants 
fared  better,  and  during  this  period  Evangelical 
doctrines  were  strengthened  in  the  region  by  read- 
ing Protestant  books  and  the  letters  of  Schaitber- 
ger, as  well  as  by  the  religious  meetings  which  were 
tolerated. 

Under  his  successor,  Leopold  Anton  (1727-44), 
however,    affairs    resumed    their    wonted    course. 
Feigned    conversions   were   extorted; 
IncTMLsed   their  Bibles  and  books  of  edification 
Prasure    were  burned;  they  were  charged  with 
1737-31.    being  dangerotis  inciters  to  riot;  they 
were  imprisoned,   deprived  of  work, 
fined,  dragonaded,  and  compelled  to  emigrate  leav- 
ing property  and  children  behind.    Yet  all  this  only 
incraaaed  the  determination  of  the  Salibuig  Protes- 


tants.   In  Jan.,  1730,  the  peasants  Hans  Lerchner 
and  Veit  Breme  appealed  to  the  Evangelical  estates 
in  Regensburg  and  sought  for  influence  to  be  brought 
to  bear  that  the  exiles  might  be  allowed  to  regain 
their  wives  and  children.    All  was  in  vain,  even  the 
charge  that  the  archbishop  had  violated  the  peace 
of  Westphalia.    In  the  following  year  the  Protes- 
tants sent  a  deputation  from  Radstadt,  Wagrein, 
Werffen,  St.  Johann,  and  Gastein  to  Regensburg 
with  new  complaints,  and  with  the  demand  that 
either  Evangelical  preachers  be  given  them  and 
that  they  be  permitted  to  worship  in  their  own 
way,  or  that  they  be  allowed  to  sell  their  property 
and  emigrate  wiUi  their  wives  and  children.    Again 
their  demands  were  fruitless.    Meanwhile  the  arch- 
bishop, seeking  to  determine  how  far  Protestant- 
ism had  spread,  ordered  that  the  complaints  be 
tried  before  a  conmiittee.     All  Protestants  were 
now  simimoned  to  appear  before  the  commissioners 
sent  out  from  Salzburg,  whereupon  they  declared 
that  they  were  willing  to  be  the  faithful  subjects 
of  the  archbishop  in  all  things  temporal,  but  that  in 
religion  they  desired  freedom  of  conscience.    The 
commissioners  thereupon  required  within  three  dajrs 
a  list  of  all  those  who  professed  Lutheranism,  the 
total,  to  the  amazement  of  all,  being  over  20,000. 
The  archbishop  accordingly  saw  himself  obliged  to 
put  forth  his  utmost  endeavors,  while  the  Protes- 
tants became  still  more  firm  in  their  resistance. 
On  Aug.  5,  1731,  about  300  representative  Luther- 
ans took  a  solenm  oath  in  the  town  of  Swarzach, 
and  it  was  quickly  resolved  to  send  a  conmdttee 
to  the  emperor  at  Vienna.    The  envoys,  having  no 
passports,  however,  were  arrested  as  rebels  and 
brought  back  to  Salzburg.    Since  no  relief  could  be 
expected  from  either  the  archbishop  or  the  em- 
peror, the  Lutheran  envoys  sought  the  interven- 
tion of  their  princes.    Frederick  William  I.  of  Prus- 
sia accordingly  threatened  reprisals  on  his  Roman 
Catholic  subjects,  but  the  thr^t  was  an  empty  one, 
and  rigorous  measures  against  the  Salzburg  Prot- 
estants were  renewed.    The  Evangelicals  again  ap- 
pealed to  the  emperor,  who  declared  he  had  warned 
the  archbishop  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  empire.    Gn 
Oct.  31,  1731,  the  archbishop  issued  an  order  re- 
quiring all  non-householders  over  twelve  years  of 
age  to  emigrate  within  eight  days  as  being  disobe- 
dient and  leagued  to  destroy  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.     All  others  were  to  follow  them  into  exile 
within  one  to  three  months.     The  plan  of  thus 
financially  ruining  the  well-to-do  and  forcibly  con- 
verting   their    dependents    failed    with    but    few 
exceptions. 

Meanwhile  two  Protestant  delegates,  Peter  Hd- 
densteiner  and  Nikolaus  Forstreuter,  had  implored 
the  aid  of  the  king  at  Berlin  in  Nov.,  1731 .    In  Feb- 
ruary of  the  following  year  he  issued  a  patent  wel- 
coming the  exiles  from  Salzburg,  re- 
Emigration  questing  the  archbishop  to  allow  them 
to  Prussia,  to  depart  freely,  and  tuning  all  princes 
through  whose  lands  they  should  go 
to  aid  them.    He  himself  promised  each  person  a 
considerable  sum  daily  for  expenses,  and  at  the 
same  time  threatened  severe  reprisals  for  any  injury 
done  them,  being  followed  in  the  latter  respect  by 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Holland.     The  exiles  now 
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thronged  into  Germany,  everywhere  joyfully  wel- 
comed by  their  fellow  Protestants.  The  4,000  who 
first  came  were  quickly  followed  by  several  thou- 
sand more,  so  that  from  Apr.  30,  1732,  to  Apr.  15, 
1733,  no  less  than  14,728  passed  through  Berlin 
alone  on  their  way  to  Lithuania,  increasing  the 
spirit  of  German  Lutheranism  as  they  went.  A 
collection  was  raised  for  them  in  all  Protestant 
coimtries  at  the  instance  of  the  king  of  England, 
which  amounted  to  900,000  gulden.  Thtis  more  than 
20,000  exiles  from  Salzburg  repopulated  the  wide 
Lithuanian  plains  devastated  by  a  pestilence,  and 
the  Prussian  king  was  richly  repaid  by  the  agricul- 
tural benefits  received  from  his  industrious  and 
intelligent  immigrants.  (D.  EBDMANNf.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  C.  F.  Arnold,  Die  Auarottuno  dea  ProUatan- 
tumtu  in  SaUburg  unter  ErAiachof  Firmian,  Halle,  2  parts, 
1900-1901;  idem,  Vertreibung  der  SaUburoer  Proieatanlen 
und  ihre  Aufnahme  bei dem  Glaubentgenoaaen,  Leipslc,  1900; 
8.  Uxteperser,  Atufikhrliche  Nachricht  von  den  SaUbtarger 
Emioranten,  Halle,  1735;  J.  L.  von  Caspari,  AeUnmAa' 
aige  Oeaehiehte  der  SaUbtarger  Etnigranten,  SaUbuiK*  1790; 
J.  K.  F.  Obetfelder,  Die  evangdiechen  Salj^urger,  Naum- 
bttis,  1857;  L.  ClaruB,  Die  Auewanderung  der  proteatan- 
tiaeh-geainnUn  SaUbtager^  Innsbruck,  1864;  T.  Fdrater, 
Die  evangdiachen  SaUbvrger^  Halle,  1884;  A.  Hoese  and 
H.  Eichert,  Die  SaUbwrger.  Oeaehichte  der  im  Jahre  173$ 
in  Littaiien  eingewanderten  SaUbttrgert  Gumbinnen,  1902; 
C.  Blume,  Die  Verireibung  der  evangdiachen  SaUburger, 
Leipsic,  1904;  G.  Nierits,  Die  proieatanHaehen  Salaburger 
und  deren  Vertreibung,  Constance,  1907.  A  bibliociaphy 
is  provided  in  E.  Dannappel,  Die  LitertUur  der  Salaburger 
Emigration,  17S»-35,  Stuttcart,  1886. 

SAM  (SOM,  SAUM),  KONRAD :  Reformer  of  Ukn; 
b.  at  Rottenacker  (15  m.  s.w.  of  Ulm)  1483;  d.  at 
Ulm  June  20,  1533.  After  studying  at  Freiburg, 
Tubingen,  and  some  other  university  (perhaps 
*  Basel),  he  became  parish  preacher  at  Brackenheim 
in  WOrttemberg  in  1520.  He  was  already  an  adhe> 
ent  of  the  Reformation,  and  his  advocacy  of  the 
new  doctrines  exposed  him  to  such  hostility  that 
only  the  encouragement  of  Luther  kept  him  from 
resigning  his  position.  In  May,  1524,  however,  he 
was  dismissed,  ostensibly  for  harboring  Johann 
Eberlin  (q.v.),  whereupon  his  stepbrother,  Sebas- 
tian Fischer,  secured  for  him  an  appointment  at 
Ulm  "  to  preach  the  word  of  God  in  purity  without 
the  addition  of  the  doctrines  of  men,  in  peace  and 
without  strife."  Despite  his  many  excellent  qual- 
ities, he  lacked  the  power  of  organization  and  was 
both  harsh  and  violent,  and  his  position  was  com- 
plicated by  his  estrangement  from  Luther,  with  a 
corresponding  attraction  to  CEk;olampadius  and 
Zwingli.  Nevertheless,  Sam  soon  enjoyed  high 
favor  throughout  Upper  Swabia,  gaining  entire 
control  of  the  church  in  Ulm  in  1526  and  also  fur- 
thering the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  Memmingen. 
In  the  same  year  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Diet  of  Speyer  encouraged  the  magistracy  of  Ulm 
to  proceed  with  the  work  of  the  Reformation  in 
their  city,  and  private  baptism  and  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy  were  now  permitted,  Sam  himself  taking 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  make  public  his 
union  with  a  Bavarian  woman.  In  1528  the  new 
schoolmaster,  Michael  Brodhag  of  Goppingen,  pub- 
lished Sam's  Chriatenliche  vnderweyaung  der  Jungen, 
a  catechism  based  on  the  130  questions  of  Agricola, 
as  well  as  on  Capito  and  Althamer,  but  omitting  all 
discussion  of  the  sacraments.    A  hymnal  and  a  (Ger- 


man Psalter  followed  in  1529,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Anabaptism  was  rife,  and  the  introduction  of 
Protestant  communion  was  forbidden  as  late  as 
Feb.,  1530.  Meanwhile  Sam  was  inveighing  rabidly 
against  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  eucha- 
ristic  doctrine,  his  words  incurring  the  opposition  of 
the  Protestant  Billican  and  Althamer  (qq.v.)  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Johann  Faber  (q.v.),  and  Jo- 
hann Ulrici.  Johann  £ck  (q.v.)  now  demanded  the 
removal  of  Sam,  whom  he  challenged  to  a  disputa- 
tion, and  the  Ulm  magistracy  in  perplexity  a{>- 
pealed  to  Nuremberg,  which  advised  that  Sam  be 
dismissed.  The  council,  however,  not  only  per- 
mitted Sam  to  attend  the  disputation  at  Bern,  but 
remained  wavering  between  the  Swiss  and  Saxon 
types  of  doctrine.  After  the  Diet  of  Speyer  in  1529 
Ulm  decided  to  join  the  Schmalkald  League,  and  at 
Augsburg  it  refused  to  accept  either  the  Augsburg 
or  the  Tetrapolitan  (Confession.  Sam,  in  disgust, 
thought  of  leaving  Ulm,  but  the  decision  of  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg  (1530)  brought  matters  to  a  crisis; 
Ulm  went  over  to  the  Schmalkald  League;  the 
municipality  determined  to  carry  out  the  Refor- 
mation; and,  at  the  instance  of  Sam,  (Ecolampa- 
dius  was  summoned  from  Basel,  Butzer  from  Stras- 
burg,  and  Blaurer  from  (Constance.  Gn  June  16, 
1531,  mass  was  abolished,  and  exactly  a  month 
later  the  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated  in  Protes- 
tant fashion.  Gn  Aug.  6  a  new  agenda,  similar  to 
that  of  Basel,  was  promulgated,  but  though  after 
(Eoolampadius  and  Butzer  returned  home  (Blaurer 
remaining  to  promote  the  Reformation  in  Geis- 
lingen)  other  men  were  called  to  Ulm  to  take  their 
places,  a  heavy  burden  still  rested  upon  Sam.  The 
zeal  of  the  people  and  of  the  council  relaxed,  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Anabaptists  redoubled 
their  activity,  it  proved  difficult  to  secure  capable 
preachers,  the  magistracy  ruled  the  Church  arbi- 
trarily, and  the  deaths  of  (Ecolampadius  and 
Zwingli  were  severe  blows  to  the  Protestants  in 
Ulm.  The  latter  now  sought  Lutheran  support,  and 
at  a  conference  held  at  Schweinfurt  in  Apr.,  1532, 
they  determined,  in  Sam's  presence,  to  accept  the 
Augsburg  Ck)nfession  and  Apology.  Sam  was  in- 
tensely embittered,  especially  against  Luther,  but 
within  the  year  he  fell  ill,  and  between  March  and 
June,  1533,  had  three  strokes  of  apoplexy,  suc- 
cumbing to  the  third.  Sam's  catechian  was  re- 
printed, with  a  chapter  on  the  sacraments  and  re- 
vised in  a  Zwingllan  spirit,  at  Augsburg  in  1540; 
his  sermon  at  the  disputation  of  Bern  was  printed 
by  K.  Schmid  in  his  Die  Predigen  so  vonn  denfrCmb' 
den  Predicanten  .  .  .  beachehen  8ind  (Bern,  1528);  his 
three  last  sermons,  Davids  Ehebruchf  Mardf  Strafe, 
und  BuaaCf  appeared  at  Ulm  in  1534;  and  in  1569  his 
communion  sermon  at  Ulm  in  1526  was  reprinted  by 
the  Heidelberg  theologians.  G.  Bossert. 

Bzbuographt:  Q.  Veesenmeyer,  Nachric/Uen  von  Konrad 
Same  Leben,  Ulm,  1795;  idem,  Verauch  einer  Oeaehichte 
dea  deutachen  Kirehengeaangea  in  der  Ulmer  Kirche,  ib. 
1798;  idem,  Denkmal  der  einheimiachen  und  fremden  TheO' 
logen  .  ,  .  in  Ulm,  ib.  1831;  A.  Weyermann.  Nachrichten 
von  Oelehrlen  .  .  .  ata  Ulm,  Bern,  1798;  T.  Keim,  Die 
Reformation  der  Reichatadt  Ulm,  Stuttisart,  1851;  F.  Dobel. 
Memmingen  in  der  Reformationazeit,  Augsbunc.  1877; 
T.  Schiees,  Briefweehaei  der  BrUder  Ambroaiua  und  Thamaa 
Blaurer  {1609-48),  2  vols.,  Freiburg.  1908-10;  ADB, 
(.304-305. 
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L  The  Region:  Samaria  denotes  both  the  cen- 
tral region  of  Palestine,  between  Judea  and  Galilee, 
and  the  capital  of  this  district.    From  the  time  of 
Omri  the  city  of  Samaria  became  the 

I.  Name  capital  of  the  northern  kingdom  of 
and  History.  Israel,  so  that  the  city-name  was  ex- 
tended to  the  entire  country  (e.g., 
I  Kings  xiii.  32;  II  Kings  xvii.  24,  26,  28;  Jer.  xxxi. 
5;  Hos.  vii.  1;  Amos  viii.  14).  The  people  dwelling 
in  the  land  of  Samaria  were  called  Samaritans 
(II  Kings  xvii.  29).  A  similar  usage  is  foimd  in  the 
Assyrian  Samerinaj  connoting  both  the  city  and 
the  land.  When  the  city  received  the  name  of 
Sebaste  from  Herod  the  Great  in  27  B.C.,  Samaria 
was  in  application  restricted  to  the  district.  The 
Arab  conquest  destroyed  all  traces  of  the  name, 
except  among  occidentals  and  in  learned  language. 
The  oldest  form  of  the  name,  given  in  the  Masso- 
retic  text  as  Shomerorif  seems  to  have  Shameran  (cf . 
I  Kings  xvi.  24,  and  the  Assyr.  Samerina,  the  Aram. 
Shamerayin  of  Ezra  iv.  10,  17,  and  the  Gk.  Sam^ 
areia).  Originally  synonymous  with  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  the  area  of  Samaria  varied  with  the  fo> 
tunes  of  that  kingdom.  In  734-733  Tiglath-pileser 
so  limited  the  territory  that  Hoshea  retained  only 
the  small  district  from  Judah  to  the  plain  of  Jes- 
reel  (cf.  II  Kings  xv.  29,  xvii.  24  sqq.;  Ezra  iv. 
10).  The  rapid  decline  of  A8S3rria  after  640  seems 
to  have  enabled  Judah  to  extend  its  power  over 
this  region  (cf.  II  Kings  xxiii.  15, 19  sqq.;  II  (Hiron. 
xxxiv.  6-7),  which  it  quickly  lost  after  the  battle 
of  Megiddo  (608).  The  Seleucid  Demetrius  II.  de- 
tached three  districts  hitherto  belonging  to  Sar 
maria  (Apherema,  Lydda,  and  Ramathaim)  and 
gave  them  to  the  Hasmonean  Jonathan  (145  B.C.). 
In  128  B.C.  John  Hyrcanus  subdued  the  whole  of 
Samaria  and  united  it  with  the  Judean  kingdom; 
but  in  63  B.C.  Pompey  freed  Samaria  and  incorpo- 
rated it  with  the  new  province  of  S3rria.  ''  Sama- 
ria ''  in  this  case  means  the  city  and  itxe  region  from 
Judah  to  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  excepting  Scythopolis 
and  Carmel.  In  30  b.c.  Herod  received  Samaria 
from  Augusttis,  and  after  the  tetrarch's  death  it, 
together  with  Judea  and  Idumea,  was  placed  imder 
the  control  of  his  son  Archelaus.  In  6  a.d.  these 
three  districts  formed  part  of  the  province  of  Syria, 
though  they  were  governed  by  a  special  procurator 
at  Csesarea,  except  in  41-44,  when  Samaria  and  its 
vicinity  were  in  the  dominion  of  Agrippa.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Jewish  revolt,  Samaria  was  given 
to  Vespasian  as  a  part  of  the  province  of  Judea,  and 
its  fortunes  were  henceforth  identical  with  those  of 
Palestine. 

The  boimdaries  of  Samaria  to  the  east  and  west 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Jordan  and  the  declivities 


of  the  mountain  district  respectively.  During  the 
period  of  the  dominion  of  Israel  the  moimtain 
district  was  inhabited  by  the  tribes 
3.  Area  and  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (Josh,  xvi.- 
Roads.  xvii.) ;  Josh.  xvii.  14-18  implies  that  the 
tribe  of  Joseph  spread  to  the  southern 
region  west  of  the  Jordan.  Josh.  xvii.  16, 18  implies 
another  advance  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  this  time 
to  the  north,  possibly  to  the  southern  border  of  the 
great  plain  to  the  range  of  Ya^id.  Here  lay,  ac- 
cording to  Judges  i.,  &e  cities  of  Beth-shean,  Ib- 
leam,  Taanach,  Megiddo,  and  Dor,  which  later  came 
imder  the  sway  of  Israel,  even  though  they  were  not 
actually  occupied  by  Israelitic  stocks  (Josh.  xvii. 
11-13).  According  to  Josh.  xvii.  11,  the  district  of 
Manasseh  extended  along  the  southern  side  of  the 
plain  of  Jezreel  from  the  Jordan  (Beth-shean)  to  the 
Mediterranean  (Dor),  and  was  consequently  more 
than  thirty-six  miles  wide.  The  length  of  ike  dis- 
trict of  Ephraim  was  from  north  to  south  be- 
tween twenty-one  and  twenty-four  miles  and  the 
territory  embraced  the  richest  and  most  fertile  por- 
tions of  the  moimtain  district  (Josh.  xvi.  6-8,  xvii. 
7-10;  cf.  Deut.  xxxiii.  13-16).  The  region  of 
Ephraim,  whose  southern  boimdary  has  been  given 
in  the  article  Judea  (q.v.),  stretched  eighteen  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  thirty  miles  from  the  Jor- 
dan on  the  east  to  the  plain  of  Sharon  on  the  west. 
It  was  thus  inferior  to  Manasseh  both  in  area  and 
in  fertility.  Apparently  there  was  no  strict  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  districts  of  Manasseh  and 
of  Ephraim  (Josh.  xvi.  9,  xvii.  8).  Samaria  was 
crossed  by  important  highways.  The  continuation 
of  the  road  to  the  coast  cut  through  the  northwest 
comer  of  Samaria  from  Megiddo  in  the  direction  of 
Lydda;  and  another  branch  of  the  same  road  reached 
Samaria  by  way  of  Jezreel  near  the  present  Janin, 
where  it  again  divided.  One  of  these  latter  roads 
reached  the  highway  to  Egypt  at  Kafr  Kud,  while 
the  other  ran  southward  to  the  cities  of  Samaria 
and  Shechem.  Shechem  was  at  the  jimction  of  sev- 
eral important  roads.  From  the  south  came  the 
road  from  Judea  (Jerusalem)  by  way  of  Bethel, 
from  the  southwest  a  road  from  Jaffa,  and  from  the 
southeast  a  road  from  Jericho  by  way  of  the  Wadi 
al-Qumr  and  the  plain  of  al-Ma^nah.  To  the  north- 
west, through  the  Wadi  al-Sha'ir,  a  road  led  to  Dor 
and  later  to  Csesarea,  while  to  the  northeast  ran  a 
road  to  Scythopolis,  which  was  joined  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Wadi  Far'ah  by  a  road  from  the  ford 
of  the  Jordan  near  Adama.  The  southern  ranges  of 
Samaria,  on  the  other  hand,  were  far  less  accessible. 
The  ancient  center  of  the  district  was  Shechem, 
which  lay  on  the  watershed  not  quite  a  mile  east  of 
the  modem  Nablus.    Its  pre-Israelitic  mhabitants 
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are  termed  Canaanites  by  J  (Gen.  xii.  6,  xxxiv.  30), 

Amorites  by  E  (Gen.  xlviii.  22),  and  Hivites  by  P 

(Cren.  xxxiv.  2) ;  and  many  contests  for 

3.  Shechem  its  possession  seem  to  have  been  waged 
and  Neigh-  between  Israel    and  the   Canaanites. 

boring  Cities.  The  reUgious  importance  of  Shechem 
is  implied  by  Gen.  xxxiii.  19-20, 
according  to  which  Jacob  there  purchased  ground 
and  erected  an  altar  to  Yahweh;  it  was  also  the 
place  of  Joseph's  burial  (Josh.  xxiv.  32).  Another 
sacred  place  at  Shechem  seems  to  have  been  the 
oak  mentioned  in  Gen.  xii.  6-7,  xxxv.  4;  Deut.  xi. 
30;  Josh.  xxiv.  26  (possibly  also  Judges  ix.  6,  37); 
while  assemblies  of  the  people  gathered  in  its  sanc- 
tuary (Josh.  xxiv.  1 ;  I  Kings  xii.  1 ;  II  Chron.  x. 
1).  In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  was  the  well  of  Jacob 
(John  iv.  6),  the  modem  Bir  Ya'^ub  at  the  foot  of 
Gerizim,  almost  south  of  the  village  of  Balata.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  historical  period  Shechem, 
though  dependent  on  Gideon,  was  not  occupied  by 
Israel  (Judges  viii.  31,  ix.  1-2).  When  it  revolted 
against  Abimelech,  it  was  destroyed  (Judges  ix. 
23  sqq.).  The  city  then  came  imder  the  control  of 
Manasseh  (Num.  xxvi.  31;  Josh.  xvii.  2).  Jero- 
boam I.  fortified  it  and  made  it  the  royal  seat 
(I  Kings  xii.  25),  thus  the  city  could  justly  be  reck- 
oned to  Ephraim  (Josh.  xx.  7,  xxi.  21;  I  Chron. 
vii.  28).  The  successor  of  the  BibUcal  Shechem 
was  Flavia  Neapolis,  founded  by  Vespasian  in  72 
A.D.,  the  modem  Nablus  in  the  valley  between  Ebal 
and  Gerizim.  Sychar,  the  city  nearest  to  the  well 
of  Jacob  (John  iv.  5-6),  is  usually  identified  with 
the  modem  village  of  'Askar,  a  mile  or  two  east  of 
Nablus  and  over  half  a  mile  north  of  Jacob's  well. 
The  Gilgal  of  Deut.  xi.  30;  II  Kings  ii.  1,  iv.  38,  is 
frequently  identified  with  the  small  ruin  Qirbat  al- 
Julaijil  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  plain  of  al-Ma^- 
nah,  but  without  sufficient  reason.  Gn  the  road  to 
'At^^bah,  two  hours  southeast  of  Nablus,  lies  the 
lofty  village  of  al-'Aurma,  perhaps  identical  with 
the  Arumah  of  Judges  ix.  41;  while  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Far'ata,  six  miles  west  of  Nablus,  is  doubt- 
less the  Pirathon  of  Judges  xii.  13  sqq.;  II  Sam. 
xxiii.  30;  I  Chron.  xxvii.  14,  though  scarcely  the 
Pharathoni  fortified  by  Bacchides  c.  160  B.C. 
(I  Mace.  ix.  50).  The  village  of  IJi&ry&t  Jitt,  three 
miles  further  north,  is  plainly  synonymous  with  the 
Gitto  (I  Apol.  xxvi.,  Eng.  transl.,  ANF,  i.  171) 
designated  by  Justin  Martyr  as  the  home  of  Simon 
Magus,  though  the  name  also  occurs  at  the  foot  of 
the  moimtain  district.  About  nine  miles  distant, 
on  the  rood  to  Jaffa,  is  the  site  of  Kafr  Tilt,  which 
has  been  identified  with  the  Shalisha  of  I  Sam.  ix. 
4  and  II  Kings  iv.  42. 

In  the  region  north  of  Shechem  the  city  of  Sar 

maria  first  deserves  notice.    The  hill  on  which  the 

city  lay  was  connected  to  the  northeast  with  the 

opposite  heights  by  a  narrow  ridge,  but  was  separ 

rated  on  all  other  sides  by  wide  val- 

4.  The  City  leys  (Isa.  xxviii.  1).    It  had  easy  ao- 
Samaria.    cess  to  all  important  points,  such  as 

Shechem  in  the  southeast  and  the  plain 
of  Jezreel  in  the  north.  The  city  contained  altars 
of  Yahweh  (Micah  i.  5)  and — after  the  reign  of 
Ahab — of  Baal  (I  Kings  xvi.  32;  cf .  II  Kings  xiii. 
6) ;  and  as  early  as  Omri  the  Arameans  of  Damas- 


cus had  their  own  quarter  for  trade  there  (I  Kings 
XX.  34).  During  the  reign  of  Ahab  the  city  wa^  be- 
leaguered by  the  Arameans  (I  Kings  xx.  1  sqq.;  cf. 
II  Kings  vi.  24-vii.  20).  Jehu,  after  his  entry  into 
Samaria,  had  the  prophets  and  priests  of  Baal  slain, 
and  the  idolatrous  sites  destroyed  and  desecrated 
(II  Kings  X.  1-7,  18-27;  II  Chron.  xxii.  8-9).  The 
last  king,  Hoshea,  was  shut  up  in  Samaria  by  Shal- 
maneser  IV.  in  724  b.c.  (II  Kings  xvii.  5,  xviii.  9), 
though  the  city  was  reduced  imder  Sargon.  Gn  his 
return  from  Egypt  in  331,  Alexander  the  Great  Hel- 
lenized  the  city,  but  Ptolemy  Lagos  razed  it  in  312, 
and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  again  destroyed  it  in 
296.  In  27  B.C.  Samaria  was  rebuilt  by  Herod,  who 
named  it  Sebaste,  and  it  was  the  scene  of  the  preach- 
ing of  Philip  (Acts  viii.  5-7).  Under  Septimius 
Severus  the  city  became  a  Roman  colony,  but  it 
became  second  in  importance  to  Neapolis,  though 
having  its  own  bishops.  The  Crusaders  erected  a 
magnificent  church  there  in  honor  of  John  the 
Baptist. 

The  road  to  Janin  cuts  through  the  plain  of 

Dothan  (Gen.  xxxvii.  14-17;   Judith  iv.  6-7,  vii. 

3),  which  is  now  represented  by  Tell  Dautan.    The 

name  of  Ibleam  (Judges  i.  27;  II  Kings 

5.  Other  ix.  27;  located  in  Issachar  in  Josh. 
Inland  xvii.  11),  to  which  corresponds  the 
Cities.  Bileam  of  I  Cliron.  vi.  70  (the  Behnaim 
of  Judith  vii.  3),  is  preserved  in  the 
Qirbat  and  Wadi  Bal'amah  two  miles  south  of 
Janin.  On  the  road  from  Shechem  to  Sc3rthopolis, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Wadi  Far'ah,  four  miles 
northeast  of  Nablus,  is  TaUuzah,  identified  by  Rob- 
inson with  Tirzah,  the  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  to  the  time  of  Omri,  though  (bonder  seeks  this 
ancient  capital  in  Tayasir,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Nablus  on  the  road  to  Beth-shean.  The  pilgrim 
Brocardus  (1332)  mentions  a  Thersa  three  hours 
east  of  Samaria,  thus  pointing  to  noteworthy  ruins 
in  the  vicinity  of  'Ain  al-Far'ah  on  the  road  to  Beth- 
shean  northeast  of  T^^uzah.  About  six  miles  be- 
yond T&Uuzah  lies  the  ancient  village  of  Tubas, 
which  apparently  corresponds  to  the  BibUcal  Thebez 
(Judges  ix.  50;  II  Sam.  xi.  21).  To  the  north  lie 
the  Ras  Ibzi^  and  Qirbat  Ibzi^,  corresponding  to 
the  Bezek  of  I  Sam.  xi.  8  (cf.  Judges  i.  4).  In  the 
Jordan  valley,  285  feet  lower  than  the  surface  of 
the  Mediterranean,  is  the  flourishing  village  of 
Baisan,  representing  the  Biblical  Beth-shean,  a  city 
long  independent  of  Israel,  and  reckoned  to  Manas- 
seh, though  lying  in  the  district  of  Issachar  (Josh, 
xvii.  11-13;  Juc^  i.  27;  I  Chron.  vii.  29).  After 
the  death  of  Saul,  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Philis- 
tines (I  Sam.  xxxi.  7-13),  but  with  David's  subju- 
gation of  the  Philistines,  it  came  under  IsraeUtic 
control,  and  formed  part  of  one  of  the  tributary  dis- 
tricts of  Solomon  (I  Kings  iv.  12).  During  the 
Maccabean  wars,  Tryphon  here  sought  to  capture 
Jonathan  (I  Mace.  xii.  40).  In  the  Greco-Roman 
period  the  city  was  known  as  Scythopolis.  It  was 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  federation  of  Decapolis,  was 
rebuilt  by  Gabinius,  and  contained  many  pagan  in- 
habitants (Josephus,  TFor,  III.,  vi.  7;  Aril.,  XFV., 
V.  3).  The  "  ^non  near  to  Salim,"  where  John 
baptized  (John  iii.  23),  was  located,  according  to 
the  Onomastiocm  of  Eusebius,  in  the  plain  of  Beth* 
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shean,  seven  miles  south  of  the  city.  Both  Jerome 
and  the  pilgrim  Sylvia  record  a  Salem  in  this  vicin- 
ity, and  in  1S52  Robinson  found  there  the  name 
Shait^  Salim.  Abel-meholah,  the  home  of  Elisha 
(I  Kings  xix.  16,  iv.  12),  which  Judges  vii.  22  seems 
to  locate  south  of  Beth-shean,  is  identified  by  the 
Onomasticon  with  a  village  named  Bethmaela  or 
Bethaula,  nine  miles  south  of  Scythopolis  in  the 
Jordan  valley,  thus  pointing  to  the  modem  spring 
'Ain  al-Halwah.  The  Gilboa  of  I  Sam.  xxviii.  4, 
after  which  the  mountain  range  was  named  (II  Sam. 
i.  21),  corresponds  to  the  modem  Jalbaim  on  the 
western  declivity  of  the  Jabal  Fu^u'ah,  which  rises 
abruptly  above  the  plain  of  Beth-shean.  Further 
to  the  west,  on  the  lower  slopes,  lies  the  little  village 
of  Bait  Kad,  which  may  correspond  to  the  Beth- 
*Ekedh,  "  shearing  house,"  of  II  Kings  x.  12,  14. 

Turning  to  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr 
al-'Aujah  to  Carmel,  some  twelve  miles  north  of 
Jaffa  is  the  ruined  site  of  Arsuf,  corresponding  to 
the  ancient  Apollonia  which  was  claimed  by  Alex- 
ander Jannseus  for  Judea  and  was  rebuilt  by  Ga- 
binius  (Josephus,  Ant.t  XIII.,  xv.  4; 
6.  Cities  of  War,  I.,  viii.  4).  The  chief  place  on 
Western  the  Samaritan  coast,  however,  was 
Samaria.  Caesarea,  also  called  Caesarea  Palses- 
tina,  Caesarea  Palaestinae,  Caesarea  ad 
mare,  or  Sebaste.  It  was  earlier  known  as  Caesarea 
Stratonis,  and  as  StraUm  here  represents  *abd  ^As- 
tartarif  "  servant  of  Astarte,"  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  foimded  by  the  Sidonians  late  in  the  Persian 
period.  Alexander  Jannaeus  subjugated  the  city 
and  its  vicinity  as  far  as  Dor,  but  it  was  ''  freed  " 
by  Augustus  and  given  to  Herod,  who  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  real  founder  of  the  city,  which  was 
henceforth  called  Caesarea.  On  the  deposition  of 
Archelaus,  Caesarea  became  the  seat  of  the  Roman 
procurators  of  Judea  (&-41  a.d.)>  and  again  after 
the  death  of  Agrippa  I.  (44).  Philip  and  the  cen- 
turion Cornelius  lived  there  (Acts  viii.  40,  x.  1  sqq., 
xxi.  8),  there  Paul  was  imprisoned  before  being 
taken  to  Rome,  and  there  he  appeared  before 
Agrippa  II.  and  Berenice  (Acts  xxiii.  23-24,  xxiv. 
27,  XXV.  14  sqq.).  Vespasian  made  it  a  Roman 
colony,  and  Alexander  Severus  gave  it  the  title  of 
a  metropolis  (Tacitus,  Hist.f  ii.  78).  In  consequence 
of  its  wide  harbor,  trade  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Med- 
iterranean passed  through  it  (Acts  ix.  30,  xviii.  22, 
xxi.  8).  The  most  famous  bishop  of  the  city  was 
Eusebius  (q.v.).  The  relatively  smaller  Caesarea  of 
the  Crusaders  was  destroyed  by  the  sultan  Bibars 
in  1296.  The  site  still  bears  the  name  of  ^isariyah. 
About  nine  miles  north  of  Caesarea  are  the  ruins, 
now  called  Qirbat  T^^turah,  which  mark  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Dor,  founded  by  the  Pheni- 
cians.  Although  the  king  of  Dor  was  conquered  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  23),  the  city  did  not  become  trib- 
utary to  Israel  until  the  regal  period  (Josh.  xvii. 
11-12;  Judges  i.  27),  so  that  I  Kings  iv.  11  makes 
the  entire  mountain  region  of  Dor  a  tax-district  of 
Solomon.  The  "height  of  Dor"  (Josh.  xii.  23, 
R.  v.),  apparently  the  southwestern  slope  of  Car- 
mel, must  be  distinguished  from  the  city  itself. 
According  to  the  Eshmujiazar  inscription  the  Per- 
sian king  gave  Dor  and  the  coast  as  far  as  Joppa 
to  the  Sidonians.   In  the  Maccabean  period  Trypho 


was  vainly  besieged  at  Dor  by  Antiochus  Sidetes 
(I  Mace.  XV.  10-14).  Alexander  Jannaeus  won  the 
city  from  Zoilus,  but  in  63  B.C.  Pompey  made  it  a 
free  city.  It  was,  however,  deserted  in  the  days  of 
Jerome.  The  Migdal  Mall^  of  the  Talmud,  the  Mag- 
dihel  of  Jerome's  Onomasticon,  is  represented  by 
the  modem  Qirbat  Mali^^ih,  five  miles  north  of 
Tan^urah.  A  Hebrew  Migdal  El  was  probably  once 
situated  at  the  present  ruins  of  'Atlit,  the  Caatellum 
Peregrinorum  of  the  Crusaders.  (H.  Guthe.) 

n.  The  People. — 1.  Origin  and  History:  The 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  people  (called  in  Greek 
SamareUai,  SamarUai,  and  in  Latin  SamarUani) 
after  the  destruction  of  the  northern  kingdom  is 
given  in  II  Kings  xvii.  24  sqq.,  according  to  which 
Sargon  brought  colonists  from  **  Babylon,  Cuthah, 

1   Oriffin     ^^*'  Hamath,  and  Sepharvaim "  to 
.  ungina.  ^^^  ^j^^  place  of  the  Jews  who  had 

been  deported.  The  account  continues  to  the  effect 
that  since  these  colonists  did  not  fear  Yahweh  he 
sent  lions  among  them;  representations  of  the  facts 
were  then  made  to  Sargon  who  had  a  Hebrew  priest 
from  among  the  captives  sent  to  teach  them  how 
to  worship  Yahweh,  "  the  god  of  the  land."  Yet 
each  nationality  made  for  itself  gods  in  each  place, 
while  priests  were  appointed  and  offered  sacrifice  in 
the  high  places.  This  account,  so  far  as  the  settling 
of  colonists  is  concerned,  is  corroborated  by  the 
annals  of  Sargon  (cf.  Schrader,  KAT,  pp.  276  sqq.), 
which  speak  of  two  sets  of  colonists  settled  in  the 
West;  Ezra  iv.  2, 10,  speaks  of  settlements  made  by 
**  Esar-haddon  ''  and  "  Asnapper  "  (Asshurbanipal; 
cf.  AssTRU,  VI.,  3,  §§  12-14).  In  view  of  the  com- 
posite character  of  the  population  thus  derived,  the 
question  has  been  raised  how  a  people  of  such  unity 
of  character  and  with  so  pronoimced  a  Jewish  stamp 
could  have  been  formed.  Hengstenberg  finds  the 
answer  in  the  tenacity  with  which  they  held  to 
Jewish  models,  especially  after  they  received  the 
Pentateuch.  Josephus  (Ant.,  IX.,  xiv.  3,  X.,  ix. 
7)  claims  a  purely  heathen  origin  for  the  Samari- 
tans, and  aflOrms  that  the  Jew^s  up  to  his  time  denied 
any  relationship  with  them,  calling  them  Cutheans 
(cf.  II  Kings  xvii.  24).  But  this  account  must  be 
rejected  in  favor  of  the  other  story  told  in  the 
sources  referred  to  above.  Since  the  Hebrews  de- 
ported nimibered  only  27,290,  it  is  clear  that  not 
all  the  Hebrew  population  was  carried  away;  the 
remnant  left  must  have  been  strong  enough  to  ac- 
count for  the  bringing  of  the  heathen  settlers  over 
to  the  practise  of  the  religion  of  Yahweh.  Very 
early  the  Samaritans  called  themselves  **  children 
of  Israel "  and  descendants  of  Joseph.  This  con- 
clusion is  not  contradicted  by  the  few  notices  of  the 
early  centuries.  For  by  the  end  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.C.  there  was  rehabilitation  of  the  Yahweh 
worship  in  the  northern  kingdom  (II  Kings  xxiii. 
15,  19  sqq.);  in  the  report  of  the  high  places  in 
Samaria  there  is  no  word  of  idolatry  in  connection 
with  Jodah's  reform.  In  Ezra  iv.  2  the  Samaritans 
make  their  appeal  to  Zembbabel  on  the  basis  of 
their  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel  from  the  days  of 
Esar-haddon;  and  the  Jews  in  their  reply  do  not 
accuse  them  of  idolatry.  Ezra  vi.  21  shows  a  trace 
of  inclusion  of  a  part  of  the  Samaritans  in  associa- 
tion i^dth  the  returned  exiles  after  the  building  of 
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the  second  Temple.  The  schism  and  the  mutual 
hatred  of  Jews  and  Samaritans  are  most  simply 
accoimted  for  by  the  old  standing  opposition  be- 
tween north  and  south. 

Preeminent  in  importance  in  accounting  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  Samaritans  were  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  erection  of  the  tem- 
ple on  Mt.  Gerizim.  Of  the  second  matter  Josephus 
fi  Jo«eDhu»»^^®®  ^^  account  (An/.,  XI.,   vii.  2, 

Aooount.  ^^*  ^  ^^■)  ni^ch  in  need  of  critical 
investigation.  According  to  him  Darius 
Codomannus  sent  as  satrap  to  Samaria  a  certain 
Sanaballetes,  and  he,  to  secure  Jewish  friendship, 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Manasseh,  brother 
of  Jaddus,  the  high  priest.  In  accordance  with 
Ezra  ix.,  Manasseh  was  ordered  to  give  up  his  wife 
or  his  priesthood,  and  appealed  to  Sanballat;  the  lat- 
ter then  promised  him  a  temple  on  Mt.  Gerizim  and 
the  high  priesthood  of  it.  Manasseh  therefore  took 
up  his  residence  in  Samaria,  whither  other  Jews, 
priests  and  laymen,  who  had  heathen  wives  followed 
him  and  were  joyously  received  by  Sanaballetes 
and  given  means  of  support.  While  Alexander  was 
besieging  Tyre,  the  satrap  went  over  to  him  and 
seciu^  Alexander's  consent  to  his  project,  after 
which  he  built  the  temple.  After  the  death  of  Sana- 
balletes, the  Samaritans  sent  a  deputation  to  Alex- 
ander, invited  him  to  their  city,  and  asked  immunity 
from  taxation  in  the  sabbatical  year,  asserting  that 
they  were  Hebrews,  though  they  disclaimed  being 
Jews.  Alexander  postponed  granting  their  request, 
but  took  the  Samaritan  soldiery  with  him  to  Egypt 
and  settled  them  there  as  guardians  of  the  boimd- 
ary.  But  the  temple  at  Gerizim  became  a  refuge 
and  resort  of  Jews  who  in  their  own  land  were  ac- 
cused of  breaking  the  laws  of  Judaism.  This  ac- 
count does  not  make  clear  how  a  heathen  people 
through  the  shrewdness  of  their  satrap  and  the  ac- 
cession of  a  fugitive  Jewish  priest  permitted  the 
victory  over  them  of  a  new  religion.  Rather,  Ma- 
nasseh, if  he  acted  as  is  related,  foimd  existing  an 
idea  of  relationship  to  the  Jews.  The  chronology 
of  Josephus  raises  questions,  when  compared  with 
Ezra  ix.,  x.  5,  and  Neh.  x.  31,  xiii.  23  sqq.  Neh. 
xiii.  28  seems  to  have  the  same  basis  as  the  narra- 
tive of  Josephus;  a  son  of  Joiada,  who  was  son  of 
the  high  priest  Eliashab,  was  son-in-law  of  San- 
ballat. Josephus  makes  Manasseh,  son-in-law  of 
Sanaballetes  and  brother  of  the  high  priest  Jaddus, 
who  was  son  of  the  high  priest  Johanan,  the  grand- 
son of  Joiada  and  great-grandson  of  Eliashab.  That 
is,  Josephus  puts  Manasseh  a  century  too  late.  If 
Manasseh  built  the  temple  on  Gerizim,  he  was  not 
son  or  grandson  of  Joiada.  It  seems  historical  that 
the  Gerizim  temple  was  built  imder  Alexander  (cf . 
Josephus,  Ant.f  XIII.,  ix.  1).  If  Manasseh  is  iden- 
tical with  the  son  of  the  Joiada  of  Nehemiah,  he 
may  have  been  active  among  the  Samaritans,  but 
not  as  builder  of  the  temple.  At  the  cost  of  chron- 
ology, identity  has  been  assimied  (by  Josephus)  be- 
tween the  founder  of  the  temple  and  the  object  of 
Nehemiah's  anger.  Reference  to  the  Samaritan 
temple  has  been  seen  in  the  "  Trito-Isaiah  "  (chape. 
Ivi.-lxvi.),  as  in  Ivii.  3  sqq.,  Ixv.  3  sqq.,  Ixvi.  1  sqq., 
16  sqq.,  and  with  considerable  reason  (cf.  on  this 
A.  Kuenen,  OeaammelU  Ahhandhmgen^  pp.  229  sqq., 


Leipsic,  1894;  T.  E.  Cheyne,  Introduction  to  the 
Book  o/I$aiahf  pp.  316-317,  363  sqq.,  London,  1895, 
and  Jewish  Religioui  L\f$  c^fter  the  Exile,  pp.  25  sqq., 
ib.  1898). 

When  the  Pentateuch  was  taken  over  by  the 
Samaritans  is  entirely  imknown.  It  can  no  longer 
be  maintained  that  the  hatred  between  Jews  and 
Samaritans  after  the  time  of  Nehemiah  necessitates 
the  acquisition  by  the  Samaritans  of  the  Pentateuch 
earlier  than  the  breach  at  that  time;  nor  can  Jo- 
sephus' account  be  wholly  rejected,  nor  may  the 
absolute  completion  of  the  Pentateuch  be  set  be- 
tween 444  and  432.  The  mutual  hatred  of  the  two 
peoples,  moreover,  was  not  so  great  as  to  hinder  the 
Samaritans  from  adopting  an  imquestioned  work 
of  Moses,  since  they  derived  their  religion  from  him 
as  its  foimder.  Moreover,  in  the  Samaritan  alpha- 
bet there  are  to  be  seen  indications  that  it  dates 
back  to  the  forms  of  the  fourth  century  B.C. 

Under  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucids  the  Samari- 
tans shared  the  fortunes  of  the  Jews  (cf .,  e.g.,  Jo- 
sephus, Ant.f  XII.,  i.  1).  The  hatred  of  the  two 
peoples   manifested   itself   in   acts   of   aggression 

8  Hiflto      (Josephus,  Ant.,  XII.,  iv.  1;   I  Mace. 

to  66  A.  S  ^'  ^^^  *^^  ^  epithets  (Ecclus.  1.  25- 
*  26).  Under  Antiochus  Epiphanes  the 
Samaritans  denied  kinship  with  the  Jews  and  claimed 
descent  from  Medes  and  Persians  (Josephus,  Ant., 
XII.,  V.  5)  or  Phenicians,  while  they  contested  with 
the  Jews  in  Egypt  for  precedence  in  behalf  of  their 
own  temple  (Josephus,  Ant.,  XIII.,  iii.  4).  John 
Hyrcanus  overran  Samaria  and  destroyed  the  tem- 
ple at  Gerizim  and  later  the  city  of  Samaria  (Jo- 
sephus, Ant.,  XIII.,  ix.  1,  X.  2),  and  under  Alexan- 
der Jannseus  (104-78  b.c.)  the  city  was  in  the  power 
of  the  Jews.  In  63  B.C.  it  was  made  a  free  city,  that 
is,  was  under  the  Roman  governor  of  Syria.  Under 
Gabinius  (57-55)  it  was  rebuilt,  and  in  30  adorned 
by  Herod  and  named  Sebaste  in  honor  of  Augustus. 
After  the  death  of  Herod  the  district  came  under 
Archelaus,  but  after  his  deposition  came  again  under 
direct  Roman  rule,  except  that  in  41-44  a.d.  it  was 
given  by  Claudius  to  Herod  Agrippa.  Testimony 
to  the  continuing  hatred  of  and  for  the  Jews  is  f oimd 
in  John  viii.  48;  Josephus,  Ant.,  XVIII.,  ii.  2,  XX., 
vi.  1;  War,  II.,  xii.  3,  in  which  the  reciuring  con- 
flicts are  in  part  narrated  while  they  explain  such  in- 
cidents as  those  of  Luke  ix.  53  and  the  remark  in 
John  iv.  9.  John  iv.  shows,  however,  that  the  sep- 
aration and  exclusiveness  were  not  absolute,  and 
the  circuit  made  by  Galileans  in  going  to  Jerusalem 
was  caused  less  by  the  hostility  of  the  Samaritans 
than  by  the  exposure  to  ceremonial  defilement  on 
the  part  of  Jews.  That  the  Samaritans  in  the  time 
of  Jesus  were  considered  heathen  follows  neither 
from  Matt.  x.  5  nor  Luke  xvii.  18;  note  that  in 
John  iv.  12  the  Samaritan  woman  speaks  of  "  our 
father  Jacob."  The  New  Testament  nowhere 
charges  the  Samaritans  with  idolatry.  The  report 
in  the  Talmud  (ChuUin  6a)  that  the  Samaritans 
worshiped  the  image  of  a  dove  is  a  late  invention, 
and  that  they  worshiped  a  god  Ashima  arose  from 
a  misunderstanding.  That  worship  continued  on 
Gerizim  in  the  time  of  Jesus  is  clear.  The  signifi- 
cance of  Gerizim  for  the  Samaritans  is  indicated  by 
Josephus  (AfU.,  XVIII.,  iv.),  according  to  whom  in 
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35  A.D.  a  falae  prophet  promised  to  show  the  Samari- 
tans the  sacred  vessels  buried  by  Moses  upon  the 
moimtain;  in  consequence  there  was  an  assemblage 
of  people  at  a  village  near  by  called  Tirathana  which 
Pilate  attacked,  slaying  many,  and  his  violence  and 
cruelty  caused  his  deposition.  That  the  mutual 
hatred  of  the  two  peoples  did  not  bar  the  Samaritans 
from  the  Gospel  is  shown  by  Jesus'  employment 
of  the  Samaritan  as  the  merciful  man  in  Luke  x. 
Further  testimony  is  found  in  Luke  zvii.  16;  John 
iv.  39sqq.;  Acts  viii.  5  sqq.,  14  sqq. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war  in  66  the  Sa- 
maritans were  undecided  which  of  the  two  hated 
parties  they  should  choose  as  enemies.  In  Jime,  67 
(Josephus,  War,  III.,  vii.  32),  an  armed  assemblage 
4  lAtar  gathered  on  Gerizim,  against  which 
History.  Vespasian  sent  Cerealis  with  600  horse 
and  3,000  foot,  who  stormed  the  hill 
and  killed  11,600  of  them.  After  that  the  Samari- 
tans dropped  out  of  history  for  a  time,  but  in  194 
are  heard  of  as  partizans  of  Pescennius  Niger  against 
Septimius  Severus.  Roman  laws  of  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  show  Samaritan  conmiunities  in 
Egypt,  on  some  islands  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  else- 
where; and  in  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  they  had  a  synagogue.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  began  the  insurrections  of  this  peo- 
ple which  revealed  their  hate  of  the  Christians  and 
led  to  their  suppression.  The  Emperor  Zeno  re- 
placed their  synagogue  on  Gerizim  with  a  church 
to  the  Virgin,  and  under  his  successor  they  stormed 
the  mountain  and  slew  the  keepers  of  the  church. 
In  529  imder  Justinian  they  rebelled  and  crowned 
their  leader  Julian  king,  plundered  and  burned 
Christian  villages  and  churches,  until  Justinian  in  a 
pitched  battle  conquered  and  slew  many  of  them, 
and  proclaimed  severe  laws  against  them.  The  next 
report  concerning  the  Samaritans  comes  from  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela  c.  1170,  who  says  that  the  *'  Cu- 
theans  "  of  Shechem,  about  100  in  number,  cele- 
brate their  Passover  festival  on  Gerizim,  and  speaks 
of  about  900  Samaritans  distributed  in  Csesarea, 
Ascalon,  and  Damascus  (for  the  latter  cf.  A.  Musil, 
Sieben  samarit.  Insckriften  au8  DanuiscuSt  in  SWA, 
xxxix.,  1903,  pp.  127-128).  Since  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Samaritans  of  Shechem  and 
Cairo  have  been  in  communication  with  Christian 
travelers  and  scholars,  the  point  of  interest  to  the 
latter  being  the  Samaritan  recension  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. In  1853  Heinrich  Petermann  reported  the 
nim:iber  of  Samaritans  in  Nablus  as  122;  in  1884 
there  were  reported  fifty-three  men,  forty-six 
women,  thirty-six  boys,  and  sixteen  girls,  while  in 
1904  the  totfid  number  was  given  as  175,  but  there 
are  no  colonies  of  Samaritans  outside  Nablus.  In 
Nablus  this  people  inhabits  its  own  quarter  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  city,  living  in  great  poverty, 
with  a  priest  {kohin)  who  claims  to  be  a  Levite, 
though  the  Aaronic  line  is  conceded  to  have  been  ex- 
tinct since  1658.  The  present  priest  has  the  power, 
either  at  his  own  initiative  or  at  the  wish  of  the 
conmiunity,  to  anoint  others  to  the  office.  He  re- 
ceives tithes  from  the  community,  and  from  this  and 
an  accessory  source  the  income  is  about  sixty-four 
dollars.  The  clothing  is  white  with  a  red  turban. 
The  civil  control  is  under  a  shophet,  "  judge." 


fi.  Doctrine  t  Their  doctrine,  apart  from  the 
special  significance  of  Mt.  Gerizim,  is  like  that  of 
the  Jews.  They  emphasize  the  unity  of  God,  and 
reject  all  kinds  of  image  worship,  anthropomor- 
phism, and  anthropopathism,  though  between  God 
and  man  they  conceive  of  mediating  spirits.  Moses 
was  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  whose  law  is  holy. 
The  cultus  on  Gerizim  they  refer  to  Deut.  xxvii.  4, 
where  they  read  "  Gerizim  "  for  "  Ebal."  The  Mes- 
siah (John  iv.  25)  is  to  come  6,(XX)  years  after  the 
creation,  and  he  will  establish  the  Tabernacle,  holy 
vessels,  and  manna  on  (xerizim,  renew  the  worship, 
and  convert  all  people  to  the  true  faith;  he  will  live 
to  the  age  of  one  himdred  and  be  buried  on  (jrerizim. 
The  final  judgment  is  to  come  at  the  end  of  7,(XX) 
years,  the  result  of  which  will  be  eternal,  with  a 
period  of  penance  in  hell  for  those  whose  lives  have 
mingled  good  and  evil.  In  the  matter  of  the  levi- 
rate  marriage  (Deut.  xxv.  5  sqq.)  the  Samaritans 
construe  ''  brotiier  "  as  "  nearest  friend,"  and  the 
levirate  is  not  binding  if  the  friend  has  two  wives 
already  (a  second  wife  being  allowed  in  case  of  ster- 
ility of  the  first).  Marriages  are  contracted  early, 
and  divorce  is  extremely  rare;  the  value  or  pur- 
chase price  of  a  bride  is  from  $300  to  $115,  which 
the  bride  receives.  C^irciuncision  is  on  the  eighth 
day.  The  Samaritans  follow  for  their  religious  fes- 
tivals the  calendar  of  Lev.  xxiii.,  marking  the  three 
chief  ones  by  processions  to  (xerizixp.  They  regard 
the  Hebrew  (being  the  tongue  of  the  Pentateuch)  as 
the  holy  language,  and  some  of  them  possess  a  pass- 
able knowledge  oif  the  text;  their  pronunciation  in 
some  particulars  serves  to  correct  the  Jewish- 
Christian. 

8.  iMngvLmge  and  Literature:  The  colloquial 
language  of  the  Samaritans  from  the  last  century 
B.C.  till  the  first  centuries  of  the  Mohammedan 
hegemony  was  a  dialect  of  the  West  Aramaic,  usu- 
ally designated  Samaritan;  it  presented  few  dif- 
ferences, apart  from  loan  words  from 

^'  ^^''p^   Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  as  corn- 
tench,  Twp-  pj^pg^j  ^^  ^g  ordinary  Palestinian 

^^Jj^IjJq  Aramaic  foimd  in  the  Targums  and  in 
Transla-  c^riain  parts  of  the  Talmud.  The  fact 
tions.  that  c.  1100  a.d.  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch was  translated  into  Arabic  shows 
that  already  the  Samaritan  had  become  a  dead 
tongue;  even  earlier  than  that,  the  Arabic  version  of 
Saadia  had  been  used.  In  their  literature  the  Penta- 
teuch takes  first  place.  Among  the  tendencial  text 
alterations  the  most  noticeable  is  that  already  noted 
inDeut.  xxvii.  4;  there  are  also  wide  differences  in 
the  term  of  life  given  the  patriarchs  in  Gen.  v.  and  xi. 
It  is  said  that  the  variants  from  the  Hebrew  text  num^ 
ber  6,0(X).  The  theory  that  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch was  the  basis  of  the  Septuagint  version,  though 
this  is  r^arded  as  a  falsified  and  corrupt  recension 
of  the  Hebrew,  was  restated  by  S.  Kohn,  De  Penr 
tateucho  Samaritand  (Leipsic,  1865).  Besides  this 
work,  the  Samaritans  possess  the  Samaritan  Tar- 
gim:i,  a  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  into  the  Sa- 
maritan; this  the  Samaritans  claim  to  have  been 
made  between  50  and  1  B.C.;  really  it  was  made  in 
the  second  or  beginning  of  the  third  century  a.d. 
Field's  Hexapla  (prolegomena,  pp.  Ixxxii.-lxxxiii.) 
remarks  that  of  forty-three  readings  in  the  Greek 
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ttot  less  than  tbirty-six  agree  with  the  Samaritac 
Targum  exactly  and  seven  others  do  not  invalidate 
the  conclusion  stated  above  as  to  the  relatioD  of  the 
Greek  to  the  Samaritan;  thie  is,  however,  disputed 
by  others  {Monataschri/t  f&r  Gtachichte  und  Witseji- 
tehaftdeiJuderUkums,  1894,  pp.  1-7, 49-67;  ZDAfG, 
xlvii.,  1893,  pp.  650  sqq.).  The  investigations  of 
Kohn  have  stkowa  that  the  views  which  have  pre- 
vailed respecting  the  Samaritan  Targum  were  er- 
roneous. The  grammars  and  lexicons  hitherto  have 
contained  many  false  words  and  explanations,  and 
what  has  passed  as  the  Samaritan  Targum  was  a 
poor  exemplar  of  varied  and  unrelated  writings, 
corrupted  and  distorted,  with  attempted  corrections, 
the  products  of  a  time  when  Samaritan  had  long 
been  disused,  with  inteqxilatians  from  the  Targum 
of  OnkeloB  and  with  Arabisms;  in  short  of  the  orig- 
inal  Targum  probably  only  small  fragments  &r« 
known.  The  tendenciol  changes  represent  accom- 
modations, running  through  centuries,  to  all  pos- 
sible variations  in  views  (Sadducean,  Pharisaic, 
Syrian,  and  Arabic),  and  are  the  work  of  a  mim~ 
ber  of  different  bands ;  the  indications  are  not  that  a 
fundamental  targum  serves  as  the  basis,  but  that  by 
different  priests  partial  translations  were  made  for 
practical  purposes.  There  is  also  a  translation  of 
the  Pentateuch  into  Arabic,  made  in  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  century,  probably  to  supersede  that  of 
Saadia.  The  text  current  under  the  name  of  Abu 
Said  is  the  result  of  two  or  more  recensions.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  used  the  Targum,  though  the  lat- 
ter may  have  received  insertions  from  the  transla- 
tion; the  Arabisms  in  the  Targum,  where  they  do 
not  agree  with  the  translation,  are  posmbly  of  the 
time  of  Abu  Said  and  rest  upon  another  Arabic 
verdon. 

Another  piece  of  Samaritan  literature  is  the  Ara- 
Imc  Book  of  Joshua,  perhaps  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, dealing  with  history  from  the  death  of  Hoses 
to  that  of  Joshua  in  thirty-eight  chapters,  often  in 

agreement  with  the  Hebrew  Joshua, 
'lii'V'*'  ^"*  *'*''  *P'*"'7P''"1  additions,  and  an 
Wr^M.  '^PP*''''^  °f  """^  chapters  carrying  the 

history  down  to  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der SeveruB.  It  is  claimed  that  it  was  written  in 
Hebrew  originally,  but  possibly  the  whole  work  was 
eompoaed  in  Arabic.  There  is,  moreover,  also  writ- 
ten in  Arabic,  the  Samaritan  Chronicle  of  Abu'l  Fat^, 
an  apology  for  the  Samaritans,  based  upon  older 
worl^  in  1355  a.d.,  coming  down  to  Mohammed, 
and  continued  by  another  hand  to  the  time  of 
Harun  at-Rashid.  Both  these  works  are  historically 
worthless.  There  is  also  the  so-called  Neubauer 
Chronicle,  and  the  recently  edited  Samaritan- 
Hebrew  Chronicle  issued  By  Adler  and  Seligsohn 
(see  below,  4,  (  2,  end). 
4.  Idterature  on  the  Samarttanai    The  falloving 

flhinartheRaiHiiHtanB.     (1)  C.  Cellanu--  CoBedanta hitloria 

Sanarilaita,  Zeiti.  lOSS;    idem.  Exaatatu).  gmtU  Samari- 

(anffl  hiiloriam  It  carimoniru,  poll  tiwim  oui*i™  CnlUc- 

iaiua  .  .  .  maais     iUialtant,     Hallc.      1707 

1.  On  the     (thoe  two  hooks  coiutitute  the  chief  ■ource): 

History      E.  W.  Heomleoberx.  Die  AtilheiUit  ia  Pat- 

of  tha       tateuchtt,  i.  l-4fl,  Berlin.  1839  (epolocetic); 

Bamaritana.  Rablnson,    Rtnarrlia.    vol,    iii.;     T.    O.    J. 

Juynboll.    Cowmeniarii    tn    hiMoriatn    geniit 

SamarUma,  leydon,  IMfl  (the  b«at  eollectkni  of  the  oldei 

■MtariaUi  A.  Koobal,  Zv  OocAkAm  dtr  Sanuinlanar,  Qie*- 


J.  arimm.  Die  SamariUr  tmd  Arc  Sletlunp  lur 
.  .  -licb.  1S54:  B.  Peteimium.  RrUm  in 
Orient,  i.  280-203,  Leipaic,  I8W;  Heideubemi,  io  DevUAt 
ViertdiatiT—Jirifl.  i.  9  «iq.,  374  .qq.;  J.  W.  Nutt,  SkUtk 
of  Samaritan  Hittory.  Doflma,  and  Liltralure,  London,  1874; 
A.  Cowley,  in  JQa,  18M.  pp.  662  eqq.  [J.  A.  Maaisomerr. 
Thu  Sanukritant.  Philuletpbio.  1907;  Jncob,  Son  of  Asion 
(high  print  of  the  Sunaritwu),  The  Uahanic  Sope  of  th* 
Stmaritane,  Irarul.  fnrm  lAi  Arabic  tgf  AbivUaJi  bat  Kari, 
id.  wiih  Introdudum  bu  W.  E.  Barton,  Chicaco,  1908:  J.  W. 
Rothslein.  Judet  und  Samarilaner.  Die  ertindltoinde 
SeAtiditnc  Don  Jvdenlun  und  Heidinlim.  Eine  kriliicte 
iSfulie  mm  Buche  Bagoai  und  iiir  iCdwAfn  GeediiiJiU  in 
erHen  naekixiliichen  Jahrhutiderl,  Leipaic.  1008.]  (2)  On 
individual  point*  in  hialoiy;  J.  F.  Zachirii,  De  Samaritanii 
eorum^ue  templo  in  monle  Oariiim.  Jena.  1723;  Schuli.  Di 
implncabili  Judaorvm  in  Samarilai  odio.  Wittenberg.  1756; 

Diiterlatiotm  lOitta,  Leyden.  1743;  S.  de  Sacy,  CKratoma- 
thiiArt^rit.i.  103  Bqii.,  ii.  177  aqq..  Paris,  ISOfl  (extract  fnmi 
Ma^iisi's  "  Deseription  of  Egypt");  idem,  Mtmoin  «ur 
rttat  a^Mti  da  SamarHairu,  ib.  1812,  in  extended  form  in 
Nalieit  rt  extraili  da  monujeriU  de  la  bAliothtqut  du  rot.  pp. 
1-30.  ib.  1831  (deals  specially  with  the  dogmntJcB  of  the 
Sunaritaos);  Geeeniiie.  De  SamaTitanarum  ttieolooia  ex 
fo<ita>tu  iniditii.  Halle.  1723;  J.  J.  L.  Bsrgta.  La  Samari- 
laiiu  da  NaphjHe,  Puii.  1S55;  0.  H.  A.  von  Ewald.  Oi- 
ichictUe  da  Volkee  lirael.  iii.  724  eqq..  iv.  1?9  sqq..  107  sqq.. 
274  sqq..  QAttingen.  18S4-M:    M.  Appel,  Quaalionu  de  re- 


I;    A.  BrOlJ.  Zur  Oixhictd. 
r,  Frankfort,  1878;   Oeiger. 
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licht,   Der  KuOiier 


2  aqq.. 


:.  527  s' 


;  T»c- 


ale  Beobadtter  dit  Oaelt 

1888;  L.  Wreochner,  SamaritaniscAs  TnidilirHun,  BeiliD. 
ISSS  (inciudes  malenals  fiom  the  twelfth  centuiy).  (3)  In- 
terchange of  oorreapondenee  between  Siunoritanj  and  Euro- 
peans is  contained  in  C.  F.  Schnurrer,  Samaritaniteher  Brief- 
rreehid,  in  Reperlorium  far  bibtieehe  und  morainlaadieche 
Littirattir,  ii.  I  eqq. ;  S.  de  Saey.  LiUera  Samarilanorim  ad 
J.  Scaliaeium.  in  the  same.  xiii.  257  sqq.;  Allarius.  £pii- 
(ofo  SamariUmi  BvStmiianm  ad  J.  Ltidoifum.  Zeiti.  ISSS: 
Bnics.  Epietola  SamaTiiarut  Siehaaitarvm  ierlia  ad  /.  Lvdol- 
1am,  Hehnat&dt,  1781;  8.  de  Sacy,  in  Notiea  tl  atmitt  do 
manuKTili  de  la  bMiatU^ue  do  r«.  xii.  1-23S.  Paris.  1831; 
ZDMO.  ivii.  375-378;  Deutache  VisrtdjaAr«cAK/l,  L  78 
sqq.;  ZDPV.  1885.  140  aqq.;  JQR,  vol.  ivi.  no.  63:  BOi- 
HMeca  wen,  he.  810;  and  a  letter  in  faoimfle  and  tnnda- 
tion  to  King  OKar  of  Sweden.  Upasla,  1807. 

(1)  On  the  grammar  of  the  language  oonsulC:  T,  UUe- 
numn,  Irulilvtionei  tinaua  SamarOanm,  Letpaic,  1837;  O.  J. 
Nicholla.  A  Croinmor  o/  Vie  Samaritan  ban- 
s' On  tha  ffuoffe  aith  Extradt  and  Voeabularn.  London, 
Swired  or  1858:  H.  Pelermaon.Arcni  lingua  Bamari- 
8«ml-B»ared  tana  grammatica,  liUeratura,  rhratomadiia. 
Book*.  cum  Bloaario,  Berlin.  1873;  S.  Eoho,  Zur 
Spmche,  Literatur,  tmd  Dogrnatik  der  Samari- 
laner.  Leipaie.  1878;  J.  Rosenberg.  Lrhrbucli  drr  lamaritan- 
iichen  Sprache  und  LUeralur,  Vienna,  1001.  On  teiiaig- 
raphy:  Coatelli,  h«xi£tm  heplagltMon,  London,  1860;  idem. 
AnimadDersolioneB  Samaritans,  in  the  *'  London  Poly- 
glot." vol.  vi.:  S.  Kohn,  ,SanuiKianisi:As  ^tudicn.  Brealau. 
ISOS.  On  Samnritan-Hebrew:  T.  Naldeke.  Vebir  etnige 
eamaritaniech-arabiechea  Schriften,  die  hebr^iiehi  SpracAe 
bitnffmd.  OBttiDgBD,  1802;  H.  Petennann.  Virtiuii  rinet 
hebritiechen  Formenlehre  nach  der  AuuprtuAe  der  ketdigen 
Samaritaner  nebit  einer  danacA  fftb^ften  trarutkription  dv 
Gtneiii,  Leipsic.  1888.  (2)  On  the  Hebrew-Samaritan 
Pentateuch:  bibliography  under  Bibu  Tiira,  A,  IV.;  (he 
reprint  by  B.  Blayuay.  Oxford.  1790:  C.  F.  HoubigHat 
piioted  the  Samaritan  variants  to  the  Hebrew  text  in  his 
BibHa  Hrbraira.  Paris.  1753;  k  collation  by  B.  Kennicott 
is  in  hia  Vitus  Talamenliai  Hebraica,  vol.  i.,  Oxford.  1778, 
in  the  Bogsler  edition  of  the  O.  T.,  London,  1844.  and  m 
Petermann's  Vtretich  .  .  .  Formmtehre,  ut  sup.,  pp.  210 
sqq.  On  the  manusctipta:  1.  G.  Eichhom,  Einteilung  ine 
AUe  Talamenl.  ii.  684  sqq.,  Leipaie,  1803;  BJfimstal.  in 
Reperloritim  fur  biblitdii  und  morgeTilHTtdieche  Litteratur, 
'"  84  eqq.;   Rosen,  in  ZDMO.  zviii.  582  sqq.;  A.  Hai^vy. 
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'  at  St.  Petenbunt."  St.  Peleisburg,  1875  (in 

-Manwliouth,  in  ./<;«,  July,  1003.  pp.  632  sqq.; 

and  the  literature  under  Biblb  Vxiuiohb.  A.,  IV.     Critical 
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utdoie,  Halle,  1815;  F.  Bleek,  BirdeUtmg  in  doM  AUe  Teata- 
meni,  ed.  Kamphauaen,  pp.  757  sqq..  Berlin,  1870;  W.  M. 
L.  de  Wette,  EirUeitung  in  dtu  AUe  TeatamaU,  ed.  Schrader, 
pp.  203  sqq.,  Berlin.  1869;  F.  Bleek,  EinUitung,  etc.,  ed. 
J.  Wellhauaen.  pp.  570,  643,  Beriin,  1878;  E.  W.  E.  Reuse, 
OtaehiehU  der  heiligen  Schriften  det  Alien  Teatamenla,  pp. 
470  sqq..  Brunswick,  1881;  B.  Pick,  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
Jan.,  1877-Apr..  1878;  Kdnig,  in  DB,  extra  vol..  pp.  68- 
72.  On  the  Samaritan  translations  of  the  Pentateuch: 
printed  texts  are  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglots;  an 
edition  was  begun  by  G.  Petennann,  Pentateuehtta  Samari- 
tantu,  of  which  he  published  Genesis  and  Exodus,  Berlin, 
1872-73,  continued  and  completed  by  C.  Vollers,  1883-01 
(Petermann's  part  not  very  well  done;  cf.  Kohn  in  ZDMG, 
xlvii.  626-607);  A.  BrQll.  Daa  Samaritaniache  Targwn  zum 
Pentateuch,  5  parts  and  two  appendixes,  Frankfort,  1873- 
1876;  idem,  KrUiache  Studien  iiber  aamarUaniache  Frag- 
merUe  .  .  ,  in  Oxford,  ib.  1875;  S.  Kohn,  Zur  Sprache,  etc., 
ttt  sup.,  pp.  215  sqq.;  M.  Heidenheim,  in  Bibliotheca  Samari- 
tana,  vol.  L,  Leipsic,  1884  (uncritical);  A.  Harkavy  gives  a 
collation  of  the  St.  Petersburg  fragments  with  the  polyglot 
text  in  Katalog  der  hebr&iachen  und  aamaritaniachen  Hand- 
aehnften,  Leipsic,  1875;  P.  Kahle,  in  ZA,  xvi  (1901),  83 
sqq.,  xvii  (1902),  1  sqq.;  Kohn  in  ZDMQ,  1890,  pp.  650 
sqq.;  P.  Elahle,  Textkritiache  und  lexxkaliache  Bemerkungen 
2%un  aamaritaniachen  Pentateuchlargum,  Halle,  1898;  and 
the  works  on  introduction  ut  sup.  by  Eichhom,  De  Wette- 
Schrader,  Bleek-Kamphausen,  and  Kdnig.  On  the  Aiabio 
version  of  the  Pentateuch:  the  works  on  introduction  by 
Eichhom  (ii.  264  sqq.).  and  De  Wette-Schrader  (p.  135); 
H.  E.  G.  Paulus,  in  Neuea  Repertorium,  1791,  pp.  171  sqq.; 
8.  de  Sacy,  De  veraione  Samaritano-Arabica  librorum  Moyaia, 
in  AUgejneine  Bibliothek  der  bibliachen  Litteratur,  x.  1-176, 
with  additions,  in  Mhnoirea  de  VacadSmie  dea  inacriptiona  et 
bdlea  lettrea,  xlix.  1  sqq.  (fundamental);  A.  Kuenen  issued 
the  text  of  the  first  three  books,  Leyden,  1851-54;  J.  Bloch. 
Die  aamaritaniach-arabiache  PentateuchGberaeteung,  Deut.  t'.- 
zi.,  Berlin.  1901  (cf.  P.  Kahle,  in  Zeilachnft  far  hebrAiache 
Btbliographie,  1902.  no.  1).  On  the  Book  of  Joshua:  for  the 
older  literature  the  "  Introduction  "  of  Eichhom.  iii.  412 
sqq..  and  of  De  Wette-Schrader.  pp.  307  sqq.;  and  Ju3m- 
boll,  Chronicon  Samarilanum,  Leyden.  1848  (edits  the  only 
manuscript  in  Arabic  with  Samaritan  letters);  M.  Gaster, 
Daa  Buck  Joahtta  in  hebrdiach-aamaritaniacher  Rezenaion, 
entdeckt  und  turn  eraten  Male  heraxiagegAen,  Leipsic,  1908. 
On  the  other  chronicles:  C.  F.  Schnurrer  edited  twenty 
pages  of  the  text  of  Abu'l  Fat^  in  Neuea  Repertorium  (1790), 
117  sqq.;  E.  Vilmar,  Abulfathi  annalea  Samaritani,  Gotha, 
1865  (complete):  the  Bodleian  codex  by  Pajme  Smith  in 
Deutachen  Vieridjahraachrift  fUr  engliach-theologiache  For- 
achung,  ii  (1863).  304  sqq..  432  sqq.;  and  De  Wette-Schra- 
der, ut  sup.,  pp.  308-309.  A.  Neubauer  edited  a  later  man- 
uscript, not  the  same  as  Abu'l  Fate's  work,  in  J  A,  xiv 
(1869),  385-386;  E.  X.  Adler  and  M.  Seligsohn  edited  in 
REJ,  xliv  (1902)-xlvi  (1903)  a  "  new  Samaritan  Chron- 
icle "  (cf.  Clermont-Ganneau,  in  Journal  dea  aavanta,  Jan., 
1904,  pp.  34  sqq..  and  RecueU  d*arch6olooie  orientate,  vol.  vi). 
On  manuscripts  of  other  literature:  Barton  in  Bibliotheca 
aacra,  Oct.,  1903.  pp.  612  sqq.;    Neubauer,  in  Chroniqua 

aamaritaine,  pp.  467  sqq.   (on  MSS.  in  the 
8.  On  Kanu-  British  Museum) ;    G.  Maigoliouth,  Deacrip- 
•oripts  and  tive  Liat  of  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  MSS., 
Other       London,  1893  (on  the  same);    for  the  Bod- 
Works,      leian  MSS.,  Neubauer,  CataloQue  of  Hebrew 

MSS.,  Oxford,  1853;  for  those  at  St.  Peters- 
buig,  A.  Harkavy,  Collection  of  Samaritan  MSS.  at  St. 
Peteraburg,  London,  1874.  {Add  R.  Gottheil,  in  JBL,  xxv. 
1  (1906).]  A  general  review  of  later  publications  till  1866 
is  given  by  A.  Geiger,  in  ZDMG,  vols,  xvi.-xxii.  On  the 
liturgy:  W.  Gesenius,  Carmina  Samaritana,  Halle,  1824; 
numerous  examples  are  given  by  M.  Heidenheim  in  the 
Deutachea  Vierieljahraachrift,  Gotha,  1860-67;  cf.  idem,  in 
Bibliotheca  Samaritarux,  ii.-iv.,  Leipsic,  1885-87;  A.  Merx. 
Carmina  Samaritana,  Rome,  1887;  A.  E.  Cowley,  in  JQR, 
vii  (1894),  121  sqq.;  idem.  The  Samaritan  Liturgy,  2  vols.. 
New  York,  1909.  London.  1910;  S.  Rappopoit,  La  Liturgie 
aamaritaine,  office  du  aoir  dea  fHea,  An^n,  1900;  idem,  in 
J  A,  9  ser..  xvi.  289  sqq.  On  the  Haggada  and  exegesis  of 
the  Pentateuch:  here  belongs  the  Samaritan  Markah,  in 
pure  Aramaic,  a  commentary  of  the  fourth  century,  copied 
by  Petennann  in  1868  from  a  Nablus  MS.,  ed.  H.  Baneth. 
Berlin,  1888;  cf.  E.  Munk.  Dea  Samaritanera  Marqah,  Bei^ 
lin,  1890;  M.  Heidenheim,  Der  Kommentar  Marqaha,  in 
Bibliotheca  Samaritana,   vol.   iii.,  Weimar,   1896;    L.  Em- 


merich,  Daa  Siagealied,  eina  SchrifterklOrung  dea  Samari- 
tanera Marqah,  part  i..  Berlin,  1897;  L.  Hildesheimer,  Daa 
Samaritanera  Marqah  Buch  der  Wunder,  Berlin.  1898.  C.  F. 
Schnurrer  published  in  the  Repertorium  fOr  bibliache  .  .  . 
Litteratur,  xvi  (1785),  154  sqq..  Fro6e  einea  aamarit.-hibU- 
achen  Kommentara  on  Gen.  xlix.;  Drabldn.  Fragmenta  com" 
mentarii  ad  perUat.  Samaritano-Arabici  aez,  Breslau.  1876. 
On  halacha:  the  chief  work  is  the  Kitab  al-kafi,  a  work  dated 
1042  ▲.D..  in  thir^-two  chapters,  compiled  from  the  work  of 
the  most  esteemed  Samaritans;  N.  Cohn  edited  chap.  x. 
as  Die  Zaraathgeaetze  der  Bibd  ....  Frankfort,  1899; 
M.  Klumel,  "  Miachpatim.'*  Ein  aamarit.'arab.  JCom- 
mentar  tu  Ex.  xxi.-xxii.  16,  Berlin.  1902;  S.  Hanover,  Daa 
Featgeaeta  dea  Samaritaner  .  .  .  ,  ib.  1904.  Literature  on 
the  TaMb:  the  earlier  works  are  given  in  Scharer.  Oeachichta, 
ii.  522;  A.  Merx.  Ein  aamarit.  Fragment  aber  den  TaA  odar 
Meaaiaa  aua  der  Gothaer  Handachrift,  Leyden,  1893  (cf.  Hil- 
genfeld  in  ZWT,  1894,  pp.  233  sqq.,  1895,  p.  156);  Cowley, 
in  Expoaitor,  Mar.,  1895.  pp.  161  sqq.;  Goldsiher.  in  ZDMO, 
Ivi  (1902),  411-412.  On  other  (secular)  literature,  J. 
Freudenthal,  HeOeniatiache  Studien,  heft  1,  Breslau.  1874. 

(E.  Kautzsch.) 
SAMARITAN  PENTATEUCH.     See  Biblb  Veb- 

8IONS,  A.,  IV. 

SAMSON:  The  Bon  of  Manoah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  and  the  last  popular  hero  of  the  book  of  Judges 
(xiii.-xvi.),  which  drew  upon  special  written 
sources,  apparently  with  only  a  few  additions.  The 
special  characteristic  of  Samson  was  his  great  and 
divinely  given  strength,  due  to  the  fact  that  before 
his  birth  he  had  been  dedicated  a  lifelong  Nazirite, 
his  powers  depending  on  his  faithful  observance  of 
his  vows,  particularly  by  refraining  from  cutting  his 
hair.  He  was,  moreover,  quick  of  wit,  and  fidl  of 
biting  irony,  but  he  was  also  reckless  and  self-con- 
fident, so  that  he  was  finally  overcome  rather  by  the 
craft  than  by  the  strength  of  his  foes.  In  like  fash- 
ion he  was  impractical,  and  though  the  spirit  of 
Yahweh  moved  him  against  the  enemies  of  Israel 
(Judges  xiii.  25,  xiv.  4),  his  prowess  was  manifested 
chiefly  in  deeds  of  mischief  and  in  love  adventures. 
The  spirit  of  Yahweh  which  aided  him,  especially 
in  time  of  need  (Judges  xiv.  6,  19,  xv.  14;  cf.  xvi. 
20),  was  often  made  to  serve  foolish  and  imworthy 
ends,  so  that  even  his  serious  battles  had  no  unify- 
ing purpose,  and  his  victories  bore  no  adequate  re- 
sult. Cinly  in  a  formal  sense,  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  accoimts  of  his  predecessors,  can  he  be  said  to 
have  "  judged  Israel "  twenty  years  (Judges  xv. 
20,  xvi.  31).  He  is  never  described  as  leading  his 
people,  who  received  but  slight  profit  from  the  en- 
terprises which  he  undertook  for  his  own  glory 
(Judges  xiii.  5),  and  his  character  was  marred  by 
his  excessive  amorousness.  Samson  thus  presents 
a  dual  aspect,  the  antithesis  between  divine  calling 
and  the  nature  of  man,  the  theories  of  opposition 
between  pagan  nature  m3rth  and  monotheistic  re- 
working, or  between  popular  account  and  religious 
revision,  being  inadequate  explanations. 

Judges  xiii.  records  a  twofold  appearance  of  an 
angel  of  the  Lord,  announcing  to  Manoah  and  his 
barren  wife  the  birth  of  a  son  who  should  be  dedi- 
cated to  Yahweh  from  his  birth  and  should  "  begin 
to  deliver  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines." 
The  first  cycle  of  Samson's  deeds  centers  around  his 
wooing  of  and  marriage  with  a  Philistine  bride  liv- 
ing at  Timnath.  On  his  way  to  her  he  tore  asunder 
a  lion,  an  event  which  furnished  him  the  basis  for  a 
riddle  with  which  he  puzzled  the  Philistine  wedding 
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guesta  until  his  bride  coaxed  its  solution  from  him, 
whereupon  he  boldly  slew  thirty  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ashkelon  to  obtain  the  garments  to  pay  his  fo> 
feit  (Judges  xiv.).  The  marriage  was  abruptly 
broken  off,  but  Samson  still  regarded  his  bride  as  his 
lawful  wife  (Judges  zv.  1)  and  avenged  the  giving 
of  her  to  another  man  by  biuming  the  fields  of  the 
Philistines.  The  latter  thereupon  destroyed  both 
father-in-law  and  wife,  while  Samson,  in  his  turn, 
slaughtered  large  numbers  of  them.  Delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines  by  the  men  of  Judah,  he 
nevertheless  slew  a  thousand  more  Philistines  with 
the  jawbone  of  an  ass  (Judges  zv.).  Somewhat 
later,  when  captured  while  enmeshed  in  an  amour 
in  Gaza,  Samson  carried  off  the  city  gates  by  night 
(Judges  zvi.  1-4).  He  was  finally  destroyed,  how- 
ever, by  his  intrigue  with  a  Philistine  woman  named 
Delilah,  who  prevailed  upon  him  to  reveal  the  true 
secret  of  his  ert;rength  and  then  betrayed  him  to  her 
compatriots,  who  seized  and  blinded  him,  com- 
pelling him  to  work  as  a  slave  in  the  prison  at  Gaza 
(Judges  zvi.  4-21).  But  the  hair  which  DeUlah 
had  shorn  grew  again,  and  with  it  his  strength  re- 
turned, whereupon,  with  one  last  mighty  revenge, 
he  destroyed  both  the  Philistines  and  himself  by 
pulling  down  the  temple  of  the  god  Dagon  (Judges 
zvi.  22  sqq.). 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  connect  this  story 
with  Semitic  and  Indo-Germanic  myths,  the  hero's 
name,  as  a  derivative  of  shemeah,  "  sun,"  being 
etymologized  as  **  little  sun  "  or  as  "  sunlike  "  (al- 
though others  derive  it  from  shamem,  "  to  be  laid 
waste,"  while  according  to  Josephus,  Ant.,  V.,  viii. 
4,  it  signifies  ''  strong  "),  Samson  being  compared 
with  the  Greek  Herakles,  a  view  early  current  in  the 
Chiurh  (Eusebius,  Chron.,  ed.  A.  Sch5ne,  pp.  54- 
55,  BerUn,  1875-76;  Philaster,  Hcer,,  viii.;  Geor- 
gius  Syncellus,  ed.  G.  Dindorf,  i.  309,  Bonn,  1829), 
which  derived  the  Greek  from  the  Hebrew  story. 
In  accordance  with  this  supposed  resemblance,  the 
attempt  has  repeatedly  been  made  to  ezplain  the 
account  of  Samson  as  a  sun  myth,  the  hair  wherein 
Samson's  strength  lies  being  interpreted  as  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  the  lion  of  Judges  ziv.  5  sqq.,  being  the 
zodiacal  sign  of  Leo,  Delilah  representing  Omphale, 
and  the  gates  of  Gaza  being  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
etc.  A  common  source  of  the  traditions  concern- 
ing Samson  and  Heracles,  or  a  Semitic  bond  of 
union,  has  been  sought  in  the  Babylonian  Gil- 
gamesh  epic;  but  since  the  points  of  difference 
from  the  account  of  Samson  are  far  stronger  than 
the  points  of  similarity,  which  are  often  strained, 
and  since  many  details  in  the  Hebrew  story  can 
scarcely  be  explained  as  parts  of  a  nature  m3rth, 
other  scholars  regard  Samson  as  a  historical  per- 
sonality, despite  certain  legendary  accretions.  Still 
others  exclude  the  nature  myth  entirely,  although 
attributing  more  or  less  scope  to  locsd  tradition. 
The  life  of  Samson  shows  strong  influence  of  local 
coloring  and  was  restricted  to  a  limited  territory 
(cf.  Judges  xiv.  1,  5,  19,  xv.  17  sqq.,  zvi.  1,  3-4); 
his  entire  figure  is  genuinely  Hebraic;  and  he  was  a 
trueNaarite,  whose  wonderful  power,  vanishing  with 
his  recreancy  to  his  vows,  is  by  this  fact  shown  to 
have  been  divine  in  origin  (cf .  Cren.  vi.  4)  even  though 
turned  to  unworthy  purposes.    (C.  von  Orelli.) 


Bibuoobapht:  The  most  valuable  treatmeat  is  given  in 
the  commentaries  named  under  Judoxs,  particularly 
those  of  Moore,  Budde.  and  Nowack.  For  other  discus- 
sions consult:  G.  O.  RoskoflF,  Die  Sinuongaoe  und  der 
Herakltmnythua^  Leipsic,  1860;  Steinthal,  in  I.  Goldsiher, 
H threw  Mythologv,  pp.  392-<446.  London,  1877;  E. 
Wietske,  Der  bibliache  Simson  und  der  dgyptiache  Horoe- 
Ra,  Wittenbei«.  1888;  F.  Baethgen,  BeitrOoe  'ur  aemiti- 
Mchen  RetiffionegeachichUt  pp.  161  sqq.,  Berlin,  1889;  Van 
Doominck,  in  ThT,  1894,  pp.  14-32.  1896.  pp.  162-167; 
F.  Vigouxoux,  La  Bible  el  lea  dicouvertee  modemee,  iii.  172- 
220,  Paris,  1896;  idem,  Dictionnaire,  fasc.  xxxv.  1434- 
1435;  J.  S.  Reuser,  Die  Hauptpereonen  dee  Richterbuchea 
in  Tdmud  und  Midraaeh,  I.,  Simeon,  Berlin.  1902;  A. 
Jeremiaa,  Daa  Alte  Testament  im  Lichte  dea  alien  Orienla, 
pp.  287-288,  Leipsic,  1904;  D.  Vdlter,  Aegypi^  u^  die 
Btbd,  pp.  107  sqq.,  Leyden,  1904;  P.  Cams.  The  Story  of 
Samaon  and  ila  Place  in  the  Religioua  DevdopmerU  of  Man- 
kind, Chicago,  1907;  H.  Stahn,  Die  Simaonaage,  Gdtting- 
en,  1908;  DB,  iv.  377-381;  EB,  iv.  4268-70;  JE,  ad.  1-2. 

SAMSON,  BERNHARDIN.    See  Sanson. 

SAMSON,  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD:  Baptist;  b. 
at  Harvard,  Mass.,  Sept.  29,  1819;  d.  at  New  York 
Aug.  8,  1896.  He  was  graduated  from  Brown  Uni* 
versity,  1839,  and  Newton  Theological  Institution, 
Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  1843;  was  pastor  of  the  E 
Street  Church,  Washington,  D.  C,  1843-50;  at  Ja- 
maica Plain,  Boston,  Mass.,  1850-52;  E  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1853-59;  president  of  Colum- 
bian College,  Washington,  D.  C,  1859-71;  of  Rut- 
gers Female  Seminary,  New  York,  1871-75;  pastor 
of  First  Church,  Harlem,  New  York,  1873-81; 
from  1883  he  was  secretary  in  charge  of  Liberia  Col- 
lege; after  1884  conducted  private  collegiate  and 
theological  instruction;  and  after  1886  was  acting 
president  of  Rutgers  Female  College,  New  York. 
After  his  death  Rev.  Dr.  Leighton  Williams  con- 
tinued his  class  in  theology  in  expanded  form  as  the 
Amity  Theological  School,  New  York  City.  He  was 
the  author  of  To  daimonidny  or  the  Spiritual  Medium 
(Boston,  1852;  2d  ed.,  under  title  Spiritualism 
Tested,  1860);  Elements  of  Art  Criticism  (Philadel- 
phia, 1867);  Physical  Media  in  Spiritual  Manifesta- 
tions, illustrated  from  Ancient  and  Modern  Testimony 
(1869);  The  Atonement  (1878);  Divine  Law  as  to 
Wines  (New  York,  1880) ;  Guide  to  Self  Education 
(1886) ;  and  Idols  to  Fashion  and  Culture  (1888). 

SAMUEL. 

I.  The  Prophet. 

Name,  Lineage,  Youth  (f  1). 
Later  Life;  Character  ({2). 
n.  The  Books  of  Samuel. 
Form  and  Contents  ({  1). 
The  Text  ({2). 

Sources  and  Composition  ({  3). 
Date  and  Value  (§  4). 

L  The  Prophet:    The  name  Samuel  is  of  early 
origin,  pointing  to  pre-Hebraic  times;   its  meaning 
is  ''his  name  is  £1";  in  I  Sam.  i.  20  it  is  given  the 
significance  ''asked  of  God,"  though  strictly  its 
meaning  is  "heard  of  God."    According  to  I  Sam.  i. 
1,  Samuel  came  of  Ephraimitic  lineage;  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  Ramathaim-zophim 
I.  Name,    of  that  passage,   the   Ramah  where 
Lineage,     Samuel  was  bom,  had  his  house,  died. 
Youth,      and  was  buried,   is  to  be  identified 
with  the  (Ephraimitic)  Ramah  in  Ben- 
jamin two  hours  north  of  Jerusalem,  the  modem 
el-Ram,  but  rather  with  the  place  called  in  the  New 
Testament  Arimathea,  perlmps  the  present  Beit- 
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Rima  near  Tibne.  Against  the  Ephraimitic  origin 
of  Samuel,  I  Chron.  vi.  11  sqq.,  18  sqq.  speaJks, 
where  unmistakably  the  same  family-tree  is  given 
as  in  I  Sam.  i.,  tracing  the  descent  from  the  Levite 
Kohath.  Many  regard  this  as  an  arbitrary  arrange- 
ment of  the  Chronicler,  who  desired  to  derive  the 
priest  Samuel  from  the  Levites  according  to  **  Mo- 
saic" law.  The  arguments  for  the  non-Levitical 
origin  of  Samuel  are  not  absolutely  conclusive. 
Samuel's  continual  residence  at  the  sanctuary  as 
against  the  ordinary  term  of  residence  of  Invites  is 
explained  by  his  mother's  vow  (I  Sam.  i.  11);  while 
Rama  was  not  a  Levitical  city,  the  Levites  lived  in 
other  than  Levitical  cities.  Yet  Elkanah's  yearly 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  might  easily  find  other 
explanation  than  that  of  Levitical  duty,  and  I  Sam. 
i.  1  nowhere  suggests  levitical  origin.  But  Samuel's 
grandson  Heman,  the  celebrated  singer,  was  a 
Levite  (I  Chron.  xxv.  4,  cf .  vi.  18-19) ;  on  the  other 
hand  the  boujidaries  between  Levites  and  others 
may  not  have  been  hard  and  fast  at  that  period, 
and  men  may  have  become  Levites  through  a  vow. 
Such  a  vow  Hannah  registered  in  beseeching  a  son, 
promising  his  lifelong  service  to  God,  and  also  that 
he  should  be  a  Nazirite  (q.v.).  This  vow  she  ful- 
filled after  her  request  had  been  granted  and  she  had 
weaned  the  child,  and  he  became  an  attendant  at 
Shiloh,  "girded  with  a  linen  ephod"  (I  Sam.  ii.  18; 
see  Ephod).  There  he  was  speedily  distinguished 
by  being  made  the  recipient  of  divine  revelations, 
the  first  being  that  which  concerned  the  judgment 
of  God  on  Eli  and  his  house  (I  Sam.  iii.).  After  the 
death  of  Eli  Samuel  became  the  leader  in  Israel  and 
that  people's  judge,  the  reformer  of  its  religion 
(I  Sam.  vii.  3  sqq.),  and  by  his  answered  prayer  its 
savior  (verses  9  sqq.). 

Concerning  his  later  life  little  appears  which  is 
striking,  apart  from  I  Sam.  vii.,  which  is  contested 
on  critical  grounds  (see  below).  But  if  this  portion 
of  the  history  be  given  up,  attested  though  it  is  by 
the  stone  Eben-ezer  (verse  12),  the  title  of  father 
which  Samuel  bears  in  his  old  age 

2.  Later  vouches  for  his  thorough  and  com- 
Lifc;  prehensive  activity.  His  journeys 
Character,  among  the  people  and  attendance  at 
their  gatherings  at  Bethel,  Gilgal, 
Mizpah,  where  he  acted  as  consccrator  of  the  offer- 
ings and  as  judge,  tended  to  build  up  Mosaic  tradi- 
tion and  prophetic  illumination  and  to  prepare  for 
a  better  ethical-religious  situation  in  the  land.  To 
this  end  the  prophetic  schools  were  a  part  of  the 
means.  Through  his  worth  and  eminence  he  con- 
tributed to  the  unifying  of  the  people;  and  if  the 
Philistine  yoke  was  not  altogether  broken,  the  lot 
of  Israelites  was  at  least  bearable.  In  his  old  age 
sorrow  assailed  him  through  his  sons'  departure 
from  his  upright  course,  and  the  people  demanded 
a  king,  which  he  at  first  opposed,  and  then,  at  a 
higher  bidding,  granted  (see  Saul).  His  work, 
however,  was  not  at  an  end,  his  duty  being  to  an- 
nounce Saul's  supersession  and  to  anoint  David 
(q.v.).  While  David  was  being  persecuted  by  Saul, 
Samuel  died,  and  Saul  followed  not  long  after.  Since 
Moses,  alongside  whom  he  is  placed  (Ps.  xcix.  6; 
Jer.  XV.  1),  no  one  had  been  endowed  with  so  rich  a 
spirit  and  entrusted  with  so  high  and  comprehen- 
X.— 13 


sive  tasks  as  Samuel  who  gathered  in  himself  all 
the  theocratic  offices,  officiating  as  priest,  prophet, 
and  judge,  and  becoming  the  founder  of  the  king- 
dom. His  office  of  priest  came  to  him  not  by  birth 
but  by  an  inner  caU  and  the  external  needs  of  the 
times;  the  external  organization  of  the  cultus  is 
ascribed  to  him  (I  Chron.  ix.  22),  and  his  prophetic 
activity  was  thorough  and  comprehensive,  he  being 
possibly  the  founder  of  the  prophetic  schools.  His 
ethical  deliverance  in  I  Sam.  xv.  22-23  became  the 
keynote  of  subsequent  prophecy,  while  his  work 
had  bearing  upon  the  building  up  of  the  "Torah" 
and  upon  prophetic  writing.  He  appears  as  a  true 
servant  of  God,  wlio  subjected  his  own  will  to  that 
of  the  deity,  and  endeavored  to  lead  the  people  to 
realize  its  higher  call  over  against  the  striving  for 
national  greatness  and  worldly  might. 

IL  The  Books  of  Samuel:  In  the  Hebrew  these 
books  were  originally  one  (cf.  Origen,  in  Eusebius, 
Hist,  ecd.f  VI.,  xxv.),  in  the  Septuagint  they  were 
divided  and  called  I  and  II  Kings;  this  division 
into  two  books  appeared  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  D. 

Bomberg's  edition  (Venice,  1517),  but 

I.  Form    the  Masoretic  remarks  prove  the  orig- 

and  Con-  inal  imity,  showing  I  Sam.  xxviii.  24 

tents.       to  be  the  middle  verse  of  the  book. 

It  bears  the  name  of  Samuel  because  in 
the  first  part  he  is  the  principal  character,  not  be- 
cause he  is  the  author,  as  later  Baba  Bathra  (14b) 
mistakenly  declared.  The  contents  of  the  books 
connect  closely  with  the  contents  of  the  Book  of 
Judges,  showing  how  out  of  the  confusion  of  those 
times  the  Hebrew  kingdom  arose  and  soon  reached 
its  highest  point.  They  divide  into  three  main 
parts:  (1)  history  of  Samuel,  the  last  judge  and  the 
prophetic  founder  of  the  kingdom  (I.,  i.-xii.);  (2) 
history  of  Saul  (I.,  xiii.-xxxi.);  (3)  history  of  David 
(IL,  i.-xxiv.),  though  the  latter  part  is  not  complete, 
the  closing  days  and  death  of  David  being  de- 
scribed in  I  Kings.  But  the  author  surely  wrote 
after  the  death  of  David  (II  Sam.  v.  5),  and  certain 
signs  indicate  that  he  wrote  also  the  history  of 
Solomon;  moreover,  it  is  clear  that  he  used  various 
written  sources. 

The  form  of  the  text  of  the  book  requires  special 
consideration,  the  Hebrew  text  being  very  often 

defective  and  not  seldom  susceptible  of 
2.  The  Text  correction  from  the  Septuagint.    Yet 

in  places  this  version  follows  a  variant 
recension.  Sometimes  the  Hebrew  text  is  the  more 
detailed,  sometimes  the  Greek;  the  former  is  fullest 
in  the  story  of  the  youth  and  persecution  of  David 
by  Saul,  and  this  raises  the  question  whether  the 
Greek  translators  (or  the  writer  of  their  Hebrew 
exemplar)  had  in  mind  to  simplify  and  harmoniie 
the  text  or  whether  the  longer  Hebrew  text  con- 
tains insertions  later  than  the  Greek  version.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  source  of  the  additions  is  sought 
either  in  a  later  midrash  or  in  earlier  books  which 
threw  light  upon  the  situation.  In  the  reconstnio- 
tion  of  the  text  Klostermann  is  too  subjective, 
while  Thenius,  Wellhausen,  and  Petri  stress  too 
much  the  Septuagint.  While  in  many  passages 
the  Septuagint  helps  to  the  correct  text,  in  others 
the  Masoretic  points  to  the  better  reading,  the  Sep- 
tuagint leaning  on  a  variant  text  or  not  being  exact. 
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That  the  text  is  composite  in  its  sources  appears 
from  the  dissimilarities  of  its  parts,  mingling  de- 
tailed narrative  with  brief  notices  of  events.  Thus 
of  the  elevation  of  Saul  to  the  throne  late  critics  find 
three  narratives,  I  Sam.  xi.;  ix.  1-10,  16;  viii.  10, 
17-27,  which  should,  however,  be  reduced  to  two, 
vis.,  ix.  1-10,  16,  X.  27b,  xi.  11,  15,  and,  for  the 
second  narrative,  viii.  10, 17-27a,  xi.  12-14.  These 
two  reports  are  marked  by  strong  characteristics. 
According  to  the  earliest  of  these  Samuel  shows 
only  joy  in  the  erection  of  the  kingdom,  while  the 
more  pessimistic  account  reflects  either  the  exilic  or 
postexilic  times  (Wellhausen),  the  time  of  Hosea 
(Kittel),  or  of  Hezekiah  (Kuenen).  As  a  theocrat 
Samuel  must  have  had  gloomy  forebodings  over  the 
new  movement.  Yet  it  is  granted  by  several  of  the 
critics  that  this  doubling  of  the  narrative  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  either  is  false.  Klostermann 
sees  in  the  two  accounts  only  apparent,  not  real, 
discrepancies.  It  is  noteworthy  that  criticism 
sees  so  often  in  I  Samuel  doublets  or  repeated  ac- 
counts of  the  same  events.  Some  of  these  are:  the 
rending  of  the  kingdom  from  Saul,  xiii.  ^14  and 
XV.  12  sqq.;  the  two  accounts  of  the  hurling 
of  the  spear  at  David,  xviil.  10-11  (not  in  the 
Septuagint)  and  xix.  9-10;  the  double  betrayal  of 
David  by  the  Ziphites,  xxiii.  19-28  and  xxvi.;  the 
repetition  of  the  proverb  in  x.  12  and  xix.  24;  the 
double  sparing  of  Saul  by  David,  xxiv.  and  xxvi.; 
the  two  flights  of  David  to  the  Philistines,  xxi.  10 
sqq.  and  xxvii.  1  sqq.  In  most  of  these  case^  repeti- 
tion of  the  occurrences  is  psychologically  probable, 
while  each  story  has  its  own  characteristics.  But 
in  these  books  as  in  other  historical  books  of  the 
Bible  the  imion  of  varied  accounts  gives  rise  to 
difficulties,  to  gaps,  and  to  incongruities.  Thus 
I.,  vii.  13-14  does  not  agree  with  ix.  16,  x.  5,  xiii., 
dealing  with  the  control  of  the  land  by  the  Philis- 
tines, though  the  critics  often  press  too  far  the  con- 
tent of  the  passage  vii.  2-17.  So  in  the  history  of 
David  the  separate  narratives  are  put  together 
without  attempt  to  harmonize  the  differences  (see 
David).  While  IT  Samuel  is  wrought  into  a  closer 
unity,  circumstances  of  this  kind  are  not  lacking. 

While  the  Books  of  Kings  often  name  their  sources, 
reference  to  a  source  is  made  only  once  in  Samuel 
(II.,  i.  18,  where  the  book  of  Jasher  is  named,  cf . 
Josh.  X.  13).    There  is  no  reason  to  hold  that  other 
pieces  of  poetry  given  in  Samuel  are  from  this  source, 
such  as  the  Song  of  Hannah  (I  Sam. 
3.  Sources  ii.),  an  early  psalm  of  victory,  and  the 
and  Com-  lament  over  Abner  (II  Sam.  iii.  33-34), 
position,     which  is  genuine.     The  piece  in  II 
Sam.  xxii.  (—Ps.  xviii.)  is  among  the 
psalms  best  attested  as  Davidic;   while  the  "last 
words  of  David*'  (II  Sam.  xxiii.  1-7)  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  genuine.    For  the  historical  contents  no 
source  is  adduced.    II  Sam.  viii.  16  first  mentions 
a  "recorder,"  who  appears  to  have  been  a  perma- 
nent official,  so  that  annals  of  the  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon  could  have  been  available  whence  such 
data  as  II  Sam.  xx.  23-26  might  have  been  drawn. 
But  the  chief  sources  were  doubtless  the  prophetical 
accounts  such  as  those  referred  to  in  I  Chron.  xxix. 
29,  the  "  book  of  Samuel  the  Seer,  and  .  .  .  Nathan 
the    prophet,    and  .  .  .  (Sad   tJie   seer."     These 


references  can  not  be  to  the  varied  parts  of  the  Booki 
of  Samuel,  but  are  rather  prophetical  narratives 
which  seem  to  have  been  accessible  to  the  Chronicler 
as  parts  of  a  greater  work  on  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah.  Whether  the  prophets  named  left  historical 
narratives  or  not,  some  such  sources  were  used  by 
the  author  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  and  the  composi- 
tion was  governed  by  a  divine  pragmatism.  Comill 
divides  the  chief  material  between  J.  and  E.,  though 
convincing  proof  is  lacking.  A  Deuteronomic  re- 
daction like  that  of  the  Book  of  Judges  is  generally 
accepted  as  fact,  though  parts  of  the  contents  do  not 
show  the  marks  of  this.  Kittel  distinguishes  be- 
tween an  older  and  a  later  class  of  sources:  the 
first  includes  a  Jerusalemitic  history  of  David  from 
the  time  of  Solomon  or  Rehoboam,  another  not 
much  later,  and  a  history  of  Saul  contemporary 
with  the  second  source;  the  later  class  includes  an 
Ephraimitic  history  of  Samuel  and  David  from  the 
time  of  Hosea;  this  material  was  worked  over  by 
the  Deuteronomic  redactor  of  Judges,  while  another 
Deuteronomist  worked  over  the  whole  material. 
Oettli  sees  an  earlier  and  a  later  section  in  the  book, 
the  earlier  favorable  to  the  kingdom  and  the  later 
prophetic  in  its  interests;  the  whole  was  edited  in 
Deuteronomic  style.  Most  important  is  the  fact 
that  contemporary  sources  are  generally  recognized. 
The  time  of  the  final  composition  of  the  book 
from  these  various  sources  can  be  only  approxi- 
mated. In  general,  it  was  later  than  the  death  of 
David  (II  Sam.  v.  5),  and  subsequent  to  the  division 
of  the  kingdom  (I  Sam.  xxvii.  6).  A 
4.  Date  and  considerable  time  had  elapsed  since  the 
Value,  events  described,  according  to  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  formula  "unto  this 
day"  (e.g.,  I  Sam.  v.  5)  and  the  reference  to  ar- 
cheological  matters  such  as  I  Sam.  ix.  9;  yet  such  a 
passage  as  I  Sam.  xxvii.  6  forbids  a  date  in  the 
exile.  Schrader  would  place  these  books  with  other 
historical  books  shortly  before  the  exile;  the  rabbis 
ascribed  them  to  Jeremiah ;  St&helin  puts  them  in 
the  time  of  Hezekiah,  and  they  may  be  older  than 
this.  The  author  was  no  mere  compiler,  but  had  a 
definite  plan  and  the  prophetic  standpoint  in  view. 
Critics  generally  grant  the  historical  value  of  the 
work,  while  the  Hebrew  is  pure  and  the  narrative 
simple  and  lively,  presenting  a  truthful  and  not  a 
glossed  history  of  the  times  and  individuals. 

(C.  VON  Orelli.) 

Bzbuoorapht:  On  the  prophet  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
oommentaries  (see  below)  and  to  works  on  the  history  of 
the  Hebrews  (under  Ahab;  and  Ibrabu  History  of). 
Of  the  following  special  note  may  be  made:  G.  C.  M. 
Douclas.  Samuel  and  his  Age;  Study  in  the  Constitutional 
Hitt.  of  Israel,  London.  1901;  F.  B.  Kdster.  Die  Propheten 
dee  Alien  und  Neuen  TeetamenU,  Altona,  1838;  H.  Ewald. 
Oeachiehte  dee  Volkea  lerael,  ii.  591  sqq.,  iii.  1  sqq.,  Gdt- 
'  tingen,  1865-66.  Eng.  transl.,  London.  1883;  F.  E.  K6nig. 
Offenbarungebegriff  dee  Alien  Testament,  pp.  69-70.  Leip- 
■ic.  1882;  J.  Robertson,  Early  Reliffion  of  Israel,  Edin- 
burgh, 1892;  H.  Guthe,  Oeschichte  dee  Volkes  Israel,  pp. 
68  sqq.,  TObingen.  1889;  F.  B.  Meyer,  Samud  the  Prophet, 
new  ed.,  London,  1900;  H.  P.  Smith,  Old  Testament  Hist,, 
New  York,  1903;  S.  Oettli,  OeschichU  Israds  bis  auf 
Alexander,  Calw,  1905;  Wellhausen,  Proleifomena;  DB, 
Iv.  381-382;  EB,  iv.  4270-73;  JE,  xi.  5-8;  Vigouroux. 
Dictionnaire,  fasc.  xxxv.  1435-1442. 

On  questions  of  introduction  and  text  consxilt  the  litera- 
ture in  and  under  Bibugal  Introduotion.  especially 
Driver.  Kirkpatriok.  Davidson.  Gomill,  and  MoFadbreo; 
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■Dd  the  foUowlac:  K,  H.  Gnf,  t)t  tOrorum  Samytlit  M 
Rteum  ampontione,  Augiburg.  1S42;  G.  £■  Karo.  Qi 
fimlibia  tibronim  jui  /iniiUur  5anwlu,  Beriiu.  ISeZ:  F. 
Batleher.  .Vnu  txeBttueh-kriliKAt  Athradm  turn  A.  T., 
vol.  i.  Loipsio,  1863:  J.  Wellluu3«i.  Qcr  TiH  iJcr  Biichtr 
Santvd  uMrrnclti.  aatlincea,  1S71;  C.  H.  Comill.  in 
ZKW,  I8S5.  pp.  112  «ig.:  idun,  Kaniaibmv^  5fudim. 
i.  2Siqq..  KAnifsbsis.  IBSM;  idem,  Einlrilang  indai  A.T.. 
Frcibuix.  ISni,  Eog.  traaal,,  2  vola..  New  York,  1IH)7: 
id«D.  in  ZATW.  x  (1S90),  98  eqq.i  K.  Buddo,  in  ZATW. 
t-iii(18SS),323iK]q.:  idem. DitB Helm- RicliUruiidSamiul. 
OietKO.  1S90:  iilem,  in  SaOT.  ISM:  R.  Kittel.  Gachichf 
dtr  Hibnur.  ii.  Z3  iqq.,  Gothu.  ISSS-Q^,  Eos.  tniiut., 
London,  ISDS;  IJem.  in  rSX.  1802.  pp.  44  iqc].:  S.  R. 
Drivar.  Nalci  on  ll<e  Hrbrta-  Tal  of  th,  Soobi  o/  .Samurf, 
Oxford.  IftOO  (indiftpetiaablc) ;  A.  Kucnen,  HufartsrA' 
itriewcAe  finJnituiv  in  dit  Backer  da  A.  T..  I.,  ii.  37-42, 
Ldpiic,  ISOOi  T.  K.  Cheyoe,  .lufs  lo  (Ac  £><rau(  Slutjf  a/ 
Cr^inm.  pp.  1-12S,  Londoa.  1802;  N.  Peten.  BtitniBt 
liir  Tat-  tiitd  LiOtrarkrilik.  Freibuis.  ISQO:  O,  A.  Cook, 
in  Amtriean  Jountai  of  Urmitic  {junouaea.  IBOO.  pp.  t4&- 
177;  G.  StoMh.  Die  Vrkunden  dtr  Samiatn/tKhichle, 
GQtaraloh.  1901:  P.  N.  ScUfigl.  tV6W  Samw/M.  Vimna. 
1905:  E.  Bienn.  AfMriHAi  Studim.  part  3.  Loipair,l907: 
WfiUbauKn.  Pmleaomaia;  DB.  W.  382-391:  BB.  iv. 
4273-81:  y£,  xi.  8-13. 

CommeDlarin  an  by:  H.  P.  Smith.  Sew  Vork.  ISOO: 
O.  Tbeaiui.  Ifipaic.  1804.  3d  ed.  by  M,  LAhr.  1398  (Lb* 
pnfsUirv  nola  are  vnluable):  C.  F.  Knil  uid  F.  De- 
litBch.  EdiDbuTEh,  tS7S:  C.  F.  D.  Erdmann,  in  Ltuige's 
Commaxlaty.  New  York.  1ST7:  A.  F.  Kirkpnthek.  in 
CambridBi  Biblt.  2  voLi..  Cunbridge.  lS80-f ! ;  R.  Pnyne 
SmiUi  and  othen,  in  Pulpit  CommiMarii.  2  vdU..  LaDdon 
and  New  York,  1880-88;  T.  J.  Conant.  Philadelphia. 
1SS4:  A.  Kloslennann,  Ndrdliagen,  1887:  W.  G.  Blaikie. 
in  BipamiLn'M  BMr,  2  vob..  London,  18ST-&S:  K.  Budde, 
TtlbiDgen.  1»)2:  W.  Nownek,  GOtlinsen.  1902:  J.  Witt. 
Saul  and  Doi-id.  Sine  BrklBnav  drr  Biirlin-  .Samuifu, 
Kiel.  1902:  B.  Neteler,  Mfln-iler,  1903;  P.  N.  SchlOd. 
Vieuni,  1904;  A.  R.  B.  Kennsdv.  in  Caiiam  BibU.  Lou- 
doD.  1903;  P.  Dhorme.  Paris.  1909:  H.  L.  Willctt,  Sliidxa 
m  I.  Samutl.  CbicaEO,  1900. 

SAHBALLAT,  san-bol'iLt  (BabyloDian,  "Sin  pr[> 
eerves  in  life"):  An  opponent  of  Nehemiah,  and  a 
leader  agftiast  the  Jews  in  their  attempU  to  restore 
Jerusalem  after  their  return  from  the  exile  {Meh.  ii. 
10,  19-20,  iii.  33  aqq.,  iv.  1  aqq.,  vi.  I  sqq.,  xijl.  28 
aqq.).  His  special  efforts  were  directs!  agoinxt  the 
protection  of  JeruBalem  by  the  erection  of  the  city 
wall,  in  nbich  he  was  aided  by  Tobiah  the  Am- 
monite, Geshem  (or  Gashmu)  the  Arabian,  the 
Philistines  of  Aahdod,  and  the  Persians  in  posses- 
sion of  Samaria.  Threats  that  the  king  of  Persia 
would  regard  the  building  of  the  wall  as  an  act  of 
rebcttion  failing,  the  opponecita  of  Nehemiah  pro- 
ceeded to  violence  when  the  wall  was  half  finished. 
This  also  pra\*ing  unsuccessful.  Sanl)allat  en- 
deavored by  stratagem  to  get  Nehemiah  into  his 
power,  and  thus  to  ruin  his  plans.  Some  of  Xehe- 
niiah's  partiians  were  actually  won  over,  especially 
as  Sanballat  liad  inBucntial  kinsmen  in  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  vi.  10  sqq.,  xiii.  28  Mtq,).  According  to 
Josephus  (Anl.,  XL,  vii.  3),  who  apparently  drew 
from  Jewish  tradition,  Sanballat  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  Codomannua,  and  after  marrying  his 
tlaugbter  to  the  brother  of  the  high  priest  Jaddua, 
aet  up  the  temple  and  worship  of  the  SamaritatiB 
on  Geriiim.  Sanballat  is  described  as  a  Horonitc, 
implying  that  he  was  an  Ephroimile  from  Belh- 
tioroD,  though  some  scholars  have  sought  his  homo 
in  the  Moabitic  city  of  Horonaim. 

(R.   KlTTKL.) 
BiBUOOBArnT:    H.  Winekler.  AUonniialiiAt  FoTtlmngen. 
ii.  228  H)<i.,  Leipaic.  1894:   A.  A.  van  Hoonscker,  Eludei 
■  aprit  ran  St  Bablileiu,  Paris. 


1890:  T.  K.  Cbayne.  Jtfciih  Rdiaioui  Lift  alia  tht  BiOt, 
New  York.  1808;  C.  F.  Keol,  UitL  el  th,  J™aA  PtapU. 
7lli  ed,.  ib.  1905:  E.  tiiwhnu.  Drei  onimaucAe  Papj/nu- 
urkundm  qui  Eleptmntint,  HorUn,  1907;  DB.  iv.  371: 
EB.  iv.  4281:  JE.  xi.  37;  Visoumiii,  Dklionnairt,  xiiv., 
col.  1443:  the  commenUuiai  on  Eini-Nehemiib;  and  the 
works  dealing  with  tlii*  period  n(  bialory  cited  under 
Aa*B:  Had  Ibiuel.  UirroHT  or. 

SA5BEIirT0,  tan"bfl-nt'ta:  .\  pentitential  gai^ 
ment  the  wearing  of  which  was  one  of  the  punish- 
ments inSicted  by  the  Inquisition  (q.v.).  In  its 
final  form  it  was  "  a  kind  of  yellow  tunic  with  a  red 
St.  Andrew's  cross  [on  tlio  breast  and  on  the  back] 
— a  mark  of  infamy  and  a  severe  infliction,  as  it 
largely  impeded  the  efforts  of  the  penitent  to  gain 
a  livelihood"  (H.  C.  Lcn,  Inquisition  of  Spain,  ii. 
401,  New  York,  IMG).  Its  origin  is  with  proba- 
bility to  be  traced  to  the  habit  of  sackcloth  worn 
by  penitents  in  times  earlier  than  the  Inquisition. 
The  sanbenetillo  was  a  stage  in  tlie  inquisitorial  de- 
velopment of  the  sanbenito  and  was  the  device  of 
Torquemada  in  14M,  consisting  of  black  or  gray 
cloth,  eighteen  inches  long  and  nine  wide,  depend- 
ing from  the  neck  over  breast  and  back,  with  the 
red  cross  on  each  part.  It  was  worn  over  the  outer 
garment  and  was  therefore  extremely  conspicuoua. 
In  1514  Ximenes  ordered  that  the  form  of  croaa 
used  should  be  that  of  St.  Andrew;  and  in  1361  the 
"Instructions"  (of  the  Inquisition)  directed  that 
the  material  be  yellow  (apparently  in  Valencia  and 
Sicily,  of  green)  linen  or  cloth,  the  aim  being  evi- 
dently to  increase  the  conspicuouaness  of  the  object 
and  the  severity  of  the  peoalty.  A  variation  that 
came  into  use  was  a  half-cross  or  diagonal  bar,  used 
on  the  sanbenit-os  of  those  regarded  as  culpable  in  a 
less  degree.  Those  who  were  to  be  "  relaxed  "  wore 
a  black  sanbenito,  on  which  were  painted  flames  and 
figures  of  devils  thrusting  the  heretic  into  hell. 

The  punishment  of  wearing  the  garment  was  at 
first  inflicted  for  life.  Later  different  periods  were  as- 
signed, and  the  wearing  was  sometimes  conterminous 
with  the  period  of  imprisonment,  sometimes  only 
during  the  period  of  the  auto  da  f£,  at  other  times 
the  punishment  varied  with  the  adjudged  degree  of 
guilt  or  seriousness  of  the  crime.  The  severity  of 
the  punishment  can  hardly  be  conceived  in  modem 
times  and  in  Protestant  CDvironment.  It  proclaimed 
the  wearer  to  have  ixxn  guilty  of  that  most  de- 
testable of  crimes,  heresy.  The  wearer  could  with 
extreme  difficulty  gain  emploj^ment,  he  was  an  ob- 
ject of  general  horror  and  ostracism,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  many  were  driven  to  death  by  starva- 
tion. To  discard  the  garment  subjected  the  wearer 
to  rearrest  as  one  who  bad  recanted  his  submission 
to  Holy  Church  with  all  the  penalties  which  that 
involved.  This  led  naturally  to  appeals  for  dispen- 
sation from  wearing  the  garment,  and  it  came  before 
long  to  the  situation  titat  dispensation  was  made  a 
means  of  papal  revenue  and  on  instrument  of  ex- 
action, as  high  as  1,000  florins  having  been  paid  in 
order  to  avoid  the  wearing  of  the  Banl>enito. 

In  order  to  increaae  the  detestation  of  heresy  and 
to  deter  from  committing  such  a  crime  a  new  use 
of  the  garment  was  devised.  The  sanbenito  wai 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  wearer  and  other 
details  and  hung  in  the  churches,  this  having  in 
view  the  perpetuation  of  the  memory  of  the  offense. 
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This  usage  seems  to  have  been  followed  with  especial 
malignity  and  persistence,  gaps  in  the  series  being 
filled  from  the  records,  and  even  those  who  had  been 
exempted  from  wearing  the  sanbenito  were  repre- 
sented by  the  article  in  the  chwt^h.  That  the  crime 
might  be  brought  home  to  the  family,  a  duplicate 
was  sometimes  made  and  hung  in  the  church  which 
was  the  parish  home  of  the  family.  The  inscrip- 
tions were  renewed  as  they  faded  through  time  and 
handling.  Naturally  these  articles  were  at  times 
stolen  from  the  depositaries,  but  were  often  re- 
placed by  the  Holy  Office.  This  exhibition  was  at 
times  supplemented  by  lists  made  out  and  sus- 
pended separately,  in  order  the  more  securely  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  heretic  and  his  crime. 
During  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  zeal  of  the  Inquisition  in  this 
natter  relaxed,  and  there  was  connivance  at  the 
burial  of  the  custom.  The  Cortes  of  Cadis,  Jan.  22, 
1813,  abolished  the  Inquisition,  and  a  decree  of  the 
same  date,  citing  Article  305  of  the  constitution, 
called  attention  to  the  provision  that  punishment 
was  not  to  extend  beyond  the  criminal,  and  directed 
that  records  or  articles  perpetuating  the  memory  of 
punishment  inflicted  by  the  Inquisition  be  removed 
or  destroyed  within  three  days.  The  condition  of 
Spain,  however,  could  not  ensure  obedience  to  this 
order,  and  not  for  some  time  subsequently  was  the 
abolition  of  these  garments  completely  carried  out. 

Bibuoorapht:  H.  C.  Lea.  Inquiaition  of  Spain,  iii.  162- 
172.  i.  258.  280,  ii.  401-402.  400.  iii.  103.  125.  156.  163. 
164,  iv.  527.  New  York.  1906-07. 

SANCHX7NIATH0N,  san-ca-noi'a-thon. 

The  AMumed  Author  (f  1). 

Philo'8  Introduction  (f  2). 

Pre-Hesiodio  Theogony  and  Creation  (f  3). 

Theogony  Based  on  the  Greek  (f  4). 

Antiquity  of  Biaterial  not  Supported  (f  5). 

Complexity  of  Sources  (f  6). 

Semitic  Material  Employed  (f  7). 

Sanchuniathon  is  the  name  given  to  an  assumed 
Phenician  writer,  alleged  to  have  belonged  to  the  city 
of  Berytus  (Beirut),  the  putative  author  of  a  work 
cited  as  "Phenician  History"  or  "Things  Pheni- 
cian."  This  work  Philo  Byblius  (q.v.}  claims  to  have 

translated  from  the  Phenician  language 

I.  The  As-  into  Greek,  and  it  is  known  only  by 

sumed      quotations  from  this  alleged  transla- 

Author.     tion  extant  principally  in  Eusebius' 

Praparatio  Evangelical  32c-41d  (Eng. 
transL,  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1903).  The  known  frag- 
ments are  collected  elsewhere,  best  in  C.  M  Oiler, 
Fragmenta  hiatoricorum  GrcKorumf  iii.  560  sqq. 
(4  vols.,  Paris,  1841-51).  According  to  Eusebius 
(utsup.,  31d),  Philo  Byblius  describes  Sanchimia- 
thon  as  a  man  of  great  learning,  given  to  research 
into  imiversal  history,  and  especially  interested  in 
the  god  Thoth  (TaaiUos)^  the  Hermes  of  the  Greeks, 
whom  he  held  to  be  the  inventor  of  letters  and  wri- 
ting, with  whom  the  writing  of  history  began. 
Eusebius  (ut  sup.,  31a-c)  cites  also  Porphyry,  the 
anti-Christian  polemist,  as  asserting  that  the 
"truest  history  of  the  affairs  of  the  Jews"  was 
written  by  this  Sanchuniathon,  "who  received  the 
records  from  Hierombalos,  the  priest  of  the  god 
leuo"  and  dedicated  his  history  to  King  Abibalus  of 


Berytus.  Porphjrry  adds  that  "the  times  of  these 
men  [i.e.,  evidently  of  Sanchuniathon,  Hierombalos, 
and  Abibalus]  fall  before  the  date  of  the  Trojan  war 
and  approach  nearly  to  the  time  of  Moses,  as  shown 
by  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Phenicia  [cf .  Euse- 
bius, ut  sup.,  484-4S6,  where  he  uses  these  data  to 
confirm  the  antiquity  of  Moses].  And  Sanchunia- 
thon .  .  .  lived  in  the  days  of  Semiramis,  queen  of 
the  Assyrians,  who  is  recorded  as  living  before  the 
Trojan  war  or  in  those  ver>'  times."  Porphyry 
further  declares  that  his  authority  made  "a  com- 
plete collection  of  ancient  history  from  the  records 
in  the  various  cities  and  from  the  registers  in  the 
temples,  and  wrote  in  the  Phenician  language  with  a 
love  of  truth."  Porphyry  adds  his  testimony  that 
these  works  were  translated  into  Greek  by  Philo  of 
Byblos.  Mention  of  Sanchuniathon  appears  to  be 
confined  to  post-Christian  writers,  such  as  the 
grammarian  Athenseus  (fi.  about  225  a.d.).  The 
character  and  intrinsic  interest  of  the  materia! 
presented  by  Eusebius,  the  high  antiquity  claimed 
for  it,  and  the  line  of  transmission  by  which  it 
has  come  down  have  combined  to  raise  a  nmnber 
of  problems  which  are  of  more  than  usual  interest 
and  are  by  no  means  merely  academic.  Renan 
voices  a  quite  general  opinion,  justified  by  the 
amoimt  of  discussion  the  subject  has  raised,  when 
he  remarks  that  "few  problems  in  the  circle  of 
Semitic  studies  and  of  ancient  history  .  .  .  are  of 
more  importance''  (Af^'WMnr«,  p.  6).  The  worth  of 
the  material  is  surpassing  if  it  be  of  the  antiquity 
claimed  ;  it  is  great  if  it  be  of  a  period  anterior  to 
the  Christian  era;  it  is  well  worth  study  if  it  reflect 
truly  either  the  priestly  or  the  popular  belief  of  the 
period  of  the  "translator";  and  it  is  in  any  case 
worthy  of  study  as  a  presentation  of  a  theory  of  the 
origin  of  religion  if  it  date  no  earlier  than  the  trans- 
lator himself. 

According  to  Eusebius  (ut  sup.,  31d),  the  work 
was  by  Philo  divided  into  nine  books;  Porphyry 
(De  abatinentia)  reports  that  it  was  in  eight,  pos- 
sibly coimting  the  first  book  merely 
2.  Philo's  as  an  introduction.  Eusebius  makes 
Introduc-  it  clear  that  Philo  prefaced  his  "  trans- 
tion.  lation"  with  an  introduction.  This 
describes  Sanchuniathon  as  given  to 
historical  research,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  his 
history  with  Thoth-Hermes.  Philo  then  asserts 
that "  the  most  recent "  writers  on  religion  [by  whom 
he  means  apparently  those  near  the  age  of  Sanchu- 
niathon] rejected  facts,  invented  all^ories  and 
myths,  employed  fictitiously  cosmic  phenomena,  and 
overlaid  them  with  absurdities.  But  Sanchu- 
niathon happened  on  the  "secret  writings  of  the 
Ammoneans"  in  the  shrines,  studied  them,  and  put 
aside  the  mjrths  and  allegories.  But  the  priests  who 
followed  him  restored  the  mythical  character  of  the 
narratives,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  legends  and 
myths  prevalent  in  the  Greek  world.  Philo  is  then 
quoted  as  setting  forth  briefly  his  syncretistic  theory 
di  the  origin  of  religion.  He  declares  that  the  "  most 
ancient  barbarians,"  especially  the  Phenicians  and 
Eg3rptians,  who  in  these  matters  were  the  teachers 
of  niankind,  regarded  as  the  greatest  gods  those  who 
had  discovered  the  necessaries  of  life  or  .  .  .  done 
good  to  the  nations,"  worshiped  them  as  gods  after 
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their  death,  consecrated  pillars  and  staves  "after 
their  names/'  applied  the  names  of  their  kings  to 
the  elements,  and  knew  no  other  gods  than  those  of 
nature — s\m,  moon,  and  planets,  so  that  "some  of 
their  gods  were  mortal  and  some  inmiortal/'  Euse- 
bius  then  asserts  that  Philo  "begins  his  interpreta- 
tion of  Sanchuniathon  by  setting  forth  the  theology 
of  the  Phenicians,"  and  gives  the  following  cos- 
mogony and  theogony. 

The  first  principle  was  "an  air  dark  with  cloud 
and  wind,"  and  a  "chaos  dark  as  erebus,"  both 
boundless.  The  wind  fell  in  love  with  its  parents, 
and  "  Desire/'    This  was  the  b^inning  of  creation. 

Thus    "Mot"    was    produced — either 

3.  Pre-He-  mud  or  a  "putrescence  of  watery  com- 

iiodic       pound" — ^which  contained  the  germs 

Theogony   of  all  creation.     There  were  certain 

and        insensate  animals  from  which  the  sen- 

Creatkm.    sate  (called  Zuphasemin,   "observers 

of  heaven")  issued  while  Mot  broke 
forth  into  light,  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  constel- 
lations, sea  and  land  became  heated,  causing  storms 
of  wind  and  clouds  and  floods  and  whirlwinds,  the 
tumult  of  which  awaked  the  intelligent  animals  that 
then  began  to  move.  All  this  Sanchimiathon  dis- 
covered in  Thoth's  cosmogony  and  commentaries. 
Here  Eusebius  siunmarixes,  sa3ring  that  the  winds 
Notus  and  Boreas  and  other  things  are  called  by 
name.  Then  he  proceeds  again  to  quote  to  the  pur- 
port that  these  [intelligent  animals?  or  "  winds  and 
other  things"?]  were  the  first  who  consecrated  the 
productions  of  earth  and  worshiped  them  as  gods 
because  they  were  the  supporters  of  life,  making 
libations  to  them.  From  the  wind  Colpias  and  his 
wife  Baau  ("Night,"  cf.  Hebr.  hohu,  "chaos") 
were  bom  the  men  Aeon  and  Protogonus  ("Age" 
and  "Firstborn");  Aeon  discovered  foods  borne  by 
trees.  Their  offspring  were  Genos  and  Genea  and 
dwelt  in  Phenicia,  worshiping  the  sun,  calling  him 
Beelsamen  (Hebr.  Baai  shamayimf  "Lord  of 
heaven  "),  the  Greek  Zeus.  From  Genos  were  bom 
mortals  named  Light,  Fire,  and  Flame,  who  discov- 
ered fire  by  friction.  They  also  begat  giants,  whose 
names  were  applied  to  the  mountains — Cassius,  Leb- 
anon, Antilebanon,  and  Brathy.  These  in  turn 
begat  Memrumus  who  is  also  Hypsuranius,  taking 
their  names  from  their  mothers.  He  adds  that  inter- 
course between  men  and  women  in  those  days  was 
free.  Hypsuranius  settled  Tyre,  and  invented  huts 
of  reeds  and  rushes.  He  quarreled  with  his  brother 
Ousdus,  who  invented  clothing  from  skins  of  wild 
beasts,  and  first  sailed  the  sea  on  a  log,  set  up  two 
pillars  in  his  worship  of  fire  and  wind,  and  poured  on 
them  libations  of  blood  from  game.  After  the 
death  of  OusOus  and  Hypsuranius,  they  were 
deified  and  worshiped  by  their  descendants  at  yearly 
festivals,  where  cultic  objects  were  pillars  and  staves. 
From  the  race  of  Hypsuranius  sprang  Agreus  and 
Halieus,  inventors  of  fishing  and  hunting,  from 
whom  sprang  two  brothers  who  discovered  iron  and 
how  to  work  it;  one  was  Chrysor,  orator,  magician, 
and  diviner,  also  called  Hephsestus,  inventor  of 
sailing  on  rafts,  who  is  also  Zeus  Meilichios  (cf .  Jane 
E.  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek 
ReUgiofif  chap,  i.,  Cambridge,  1908).  Two  youths 
of  this  race  were  Technites  ("Artificer")  and  Geinos 


Autochthon  ("Earth-bom  Aboriginal")  who  mixed 
straw  with  clay  for  bricks  and  invented  roofs. 
From  them  came  Agros  and  Agrueros  or  Agrotes, 
founders  of  agriculture,  identified  with  the  Titans; 
their  offspring  were  Amynos  and  Magus,  who  de- 
veloped villages  and  sheepfolds;  next  came  Misor 
(Hebr.  mishar,  "uprightness")  and  Suduc  (Hebr.  ze- 
deky  "  righteousness  "),  who  discovered  salt.  Misor's 
son  was  Thoth-Hermes,  who  invented  the  alphabet 
and  writing.  Suduc  was  the  father  of  the  first 
builders  of  ships  (the  Dioscuri  or  Cabeiri  or  Cory- 
bantes  or  Samothraci),  from  whom  sprang  the  first 
physician.  Then  were  bom  Elioim  (cf.  the  Hebr. 
Elyon,  "Most  High")  and  the  female  Bemth 
(?  Hebr.  6m/A,  "  covenant "),  who  dwelt  near  Bybloe, 
from  whom  came  Epigeius  or  Autochthon  (after- 
wards called  Ouranos,  Uranus),  whose  sister  was 
G6,  "  Earth."  These  deified  their  father  Elioun  after 
he  had  been  killed  by  wild  beasts,  married,  and 
produced  Elus  (Hebrew  El,  "God")  or  Kronos, 
Bstylus  (Bethel,  "shrine"),  Dagon  who  is  also 
Siton,  and  Atlas. 

From  this  point  on  the  substratmn  of  the  "his- 
tory" is  the  Greek  mythology  of  Hesiod  and  later 
writers.  Uranus  took  other  wives,  and  had  a 
numerous  progeny.  This  offended  G6  and  she  re- 
proached Uranus,  who  separated  from  her  and  then 
tried  to  destroy  his  offspring  by  her.    Kronos,  after 

he  had  grown  to  manhood,  with  the 

4.  Theogony  help  of  his  secretary  Hermes,  avenged 

Based  on  his    mother.      Kronos    became    the 

the  Greek,  father    of    Persephone    and    Athena, 

drove  Uranus  from  his  kingdom,  and 
foimded  Byblos  by  building  a  wall  around  his  own 
dwelling.  Of  a  concubine  of  Uranus  captured  in  the 
war  between  Kronos  and  Uranus  was  bom  in  the 
house  of  Dagon  the  deity  Demarus.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  Dioscuri  at  this  time  put  together  rafts 
and  ships  and  made  voyages,  were  shipwrecked 
near  Mt.  Cassius,  and  consecrated  a  temple  there. 
The  allies  of  Kronos  in  the  war  with  Uranus  were 
caUed  Eloim  (cf.  Hebr.  Elohim,  "God"  or  "gods"). 
Kronos  then  became  the  murderer  of  one  of  his  sons 
and  one  of  his  daughters.  Meanwhile  Uranus  was 
constantly  intriguing  for  the  overthrow  and  death 
of  Kronos,  sending  his  daughters  Astarte,  Rhea,  and 
Dione  for  this  purpose.  But  they  were  captured 
and  made  the  wives  of  Kronos  and  bore  him  the 
Titanides  and  others.  One  of  the  Titanides  married 
Suduc  and  became  the  mother  of  Asclepius.  In 
Persea  Kronos  had  the  sons  Kronos  the  Younger, 
Zeus  Belus,  and  Apollo,  and  issue  from  these  were 
Pontus,  Typhon,  Nereus,  Sidon  (inventor  of  song), 
and  Poseidon.  To  Demarus  was  bom  Melcathrus 
(Melkart).  Finally  Uranus  was  waylaid,  killed,  and 
deified.  Astarte,  Zeus  Demarus,  and  Adodus 
(Hadad,  see  Rimmon)  ruled  the  country;  the  first 
of  these  is  by  Phenicians  identified  with  Aphrodite. 
Kronos  gave  Attica  to  his  daughter  Athena.  When  a 
pestilence  occurred,  he  offered  up  his  only  begotten 
son  ledud  (see  below  §  8)  to  Uranus  (thus  beginning 
the  sacrifice  of  the  firstborn)  and  introduced  circum- 
cision. When  his  son  Muth  (Thanato»j  "Death," 
Pluto)  died,  he  deified  him.  He  gave  Byblos  to 
Baaltis  (Beltis,  Dione)  and  Berytus  to  Poseidoa 
Thoth  had  meanwhile  invented  portraiture  and 
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devised  S3nnbols  of  royalty  for  Kronos,  and  had 
received  from  him  Egypt.  The  Cabeiri,  Suduc's 
seven  sons,  reduced  these  things  to  writing.  But 
the  first  Phenician  hierophant,  Thabion,  allegorized 
the  narrative  and  made  myths  of  them,  the  prophets 
inaugurated  the  mysteries,  while  their  successors 
diffused  myths  and  ceremonials.  The  Greeks,  in 
accordance  with  their  genius,  were  most  fertile  in 
carrying  this  process  forward,  especially  Hesiod  and 
the  Cyclic  poets.  Quotations  from  a  work  cited  by 
Eusebius  as  ''History  of  the  Jews"  repeat  the  story 
of  Thoth's  rescuing  of  the  worship  of  the  gods  from 
ignorance,  and  proceeds  to  relate  that  the  ancients 
used  in  crises  to  sacrifice  their  most  beloved  children 
with  mystic  rites.  Kronos  (Elus)  was  deified  as 
Saturn,  but  had  previously  by  Anobret  a  son  ledud, 
whom  he  sacrificed  on  an  occasion  like  that  men- 
tioned in  II  Kings  iii.  2&-27.  The  origin  of  serpent 
worship  is  ascribed  to  Thoth,  who  saw  in  this 
animal  and  in  the  dragon  the  divine  nature. 

The  material  here  presented  embodies  an  eclectic 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  gods,  combining  the 
Euhemeristic  theory  (see  Euhemerus)  with  the 
natiu*alistic  (deification  of  cosmic  or  stellar  or 
natiu^  forces).  The  line  of  transmission  of  the 
fragments  is  not  altogether  devoid  of  obscurity. 
For  centuries  the  opinion  obtained  that 
5.  Antiquity  Eusebius  quoted  from  Porphyry;  but 
of  Material  a  closer  examination  warrants  the  con- 
not  Sup-  elusion  that  Eusebius  cited  Porphyry 
ported,  only  to  establish  the  supposed  antiq- 
uity of  Sanchuniathon,  and  that  for  the 
rest  he  used  Philo  direct.  The  alleged  antiquity  is 
implied  by  Philo  in  his  statements  that  the  results  of 
Sanchimiathon's  researches  had  long  before  been 
perverted  by  the  Greeks,  and  that  Greek  m3rths, 
which  go  back  to  Hesiod,  were  derived  from  this 
falsified  material.  Philo's  task  as  he  states  it  was  to 
recover  once  more  the  facts  from  the  perverted 
statement  of  them.  But  the  fragments  bear  in- 
ternal evidence  that  no  such  antiquity  can  be 
granted.  The  incidents  with  which  they  are  made 
contemporary  were  not  of  the  same  period.  Semi- 
ramis  (the  Assjnrian  queen  of  Greek  legend  is  prob- 
ably to  be  identified  with  Sammuramat,  consort  of 
Adad-nirari  V.,  812-783)  was  not  a  contemporary 
of  the  Trojan  war,  but  considerably  later.  Hierom- 
balos  is  evidently  the  Greek  form  for  Jerubbaal 
(Judges  ix.-x.),  while  by  Abibalus  is  evidently 
meant  the  father  of  Hiram  of  Tyre  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Solomon  (cf.  Josephus,  Ant.,  VIII., 
V.  3);  all  of  these  are  made  nearly  the  contem- 
poraries of  Moses.  Moreover  the  dedication  of  a 
work  of  history  in  those  times  is  almost  certainly  an 
anachronism.  It  is  beyond  belief  that  Euhemerism 
was  so  old  as  to  have  become  the  subject  of  so  early 
priestly  falsification,  which,  moreover,  reverses  the 
course  of  history.  When  to  Euhemerism  is  added 
so  late  a  theory  as  the  eclectic  employed  in  this 
narrative,  the  ascription  of  so  great  an  antiquity  falls 
to  the  groimd  of  its  own  weight. 

It  still  remains  to  ask  whether  Philo  reproduced 
the  work  of  a  man  much  later  in  history.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  processes  of  criticism  reveal  an  evi- 
dent complexity  of  sources.  At  least  two  cosmog- 
onies are  present  besides  the  Greek  (cf .  Eusebius,  | 


ut  sup.,  33c  with  34c).  There  are  present  at  least 
three  accounts  of  the  invention  of  navigation 
— ^by  Ousous,  Chrysor-Hephaestus,  and 
6.  Complex-  the  Dioscuri.  Similarly,  there  are 
ity  of  triple  accounts  of  the  origin  of  himting 
Sources.  — through  Agreus  and  Halieus,  Ousous, 
and  Agros'and  Agrueros,  the  first  of 
whom  invented  clothing  from  the  skins  of  ^ild 
animals  he  had  slain.  Wliilc  so  far  this  might  have 
existed  in  the  supposed  original  of  Philo's  work,  a 
whole  series  of  facts,  viz.,  the  distinct  mingling  of 
two  separate  lines  of  tradition — ^the  Semitic  and  the 
Greek,  the  latter  of  which  was  not  in  existence  at 
the  time  implied  by  Philo  himself  for  the  composi- 
tion; the  facts  that  the  whole  work  is  a  distinct  echo 
of  Euhemerus  (who  claimed  to  have  discovered  his 
basal  material  in  a  temple;  the  most  notable  in- 
stance of  Euhemerism  in  the  assumption  that  Light, 
Fire,  and  Flame  were  the  names  of  three  men 
which  were  given  to  their  discovery — a  statement 
truly  Spencerian  in  its  boldness  I);  that  the  part 
assigned  to  Hermes  as  the  adviser  of  the  gods  be- 
longs to  late  post-Alexandrian  theology;  that  a 
Greek  play  of  words  is  found  which  involves  the 
material  of  tradition  (astir ,  ''star,''  Astarte);  that 
the  method  of  handling  Greek,  especially  Hesiodic, 
theology  is  that  of  the  period  about  the  Christian 
era;  that  the  forms  followed  in  Phenician  names 
are  rarely  old  Phenician  but  rather  Aramaic  (cf. 
the  form  Beelsamen  instead  of  the  true  Phenician 
BadUameme), — all  these  considerations  make  it 
practically  certain  that  Sanchimiathon  was  a 
fictitious  personage  upon  whom  Philo  fathered  the 
material  which  embodied  his  own  philosophy  of 
religion. 

While  there  is  little  that  is  remarkable  in  the  Greek 
material  which  Philo  employed,  the  use  of  Semitic 
is  interesting.  The  name  Sanchuniathon  reproduces 
a  correct  formation  and  means  "  (the  god)  Sakkun 
has  given,"  and  such  a  deity  is  abundantly  attested 
in  Phenician  and  Carthaginian  environment.  The 
deity  Aion  as  discoverer  of  fruit  finds  a  certain  war- 
rant in  the  inscription  in  Semitic  en- 

7.  Semitic    vironment  on  a  late  coin.    Melcathrus 
Material    is  evidently  Melcarth-Herakles.    Muth 

Employed.  (Semitic  for  ''death")  is  punned  upon. 
Adodos  is  Hadad,  but  Aramaic  rather 
than  Phenician.  That  Hebrew  tradition  is  drawn 
upon  is  shown  not  only  by  mention  of  Hierombalos 
and  Abibalus,  but  by  the  phrase  "  ledud,  the  only 
begotten  being"  (Eusebius,  ut  sup.,  40c;  cf.  yahidj 
"only  son,"  Gen.  xxii.  2,  12,  16,  in  the  narrative  of 
the  tempting  of  Abraham).  leuo  is  as  clearly  Yah- 
weh;  Elus  is  the  Hebrew  El,  "  God  "  (or  the  Semitic 
ilUf  "god  ").  Is  Ousous  the  hunter  to  be  connected 
with  Esau  the  hunter  or  with  Usu,  the  cunei- 
form name  for  the  mainland  of  Tyre?  Misor  and 
Suduc  are  Semitic  abstracts,  "equity"  and  "right- 
eousness," though  there  may  have  been  a  Phenician 
deity  Z!dk.  Zophasemim  is  correctly  rendered  "ob- 
servers of  heaven,"  Elioun  and  Eloim  (Eusebius, 
37b)  have  already  been  commented  upon.  The 
reasoning  of  the  introduction  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
professed  discussion,  while  the  first  part  of  the  cos- 
mogony is  but  the  prologue  to  account  for  Greek 
mythology,  used  in  the  second  part.    Moreover  the 
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whole  implies  the  current  Greek  conception  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  modif3dng  this,  however, 
by  putting  on  practically  equal  terms  with  the  Egyp- 
tians the  Phenicians  from  whom  part  of  the  material 
is  obtained,  and  regarding  them  as  disseminators  of 
knowledge.  This  fits  with  what  might  reasonably 
be  expected  from  an  inquirer  with  a  theory  to  sup- 
port who  found  himself  among  the  Phenicians,  as 
did  Philo.  Thus  Sanchuniathon  reduces  to  a  pseu- 
donym, behind  which  Philo  hides  as  he  rationalLees 
the  mythology  of  his  times,  against  which  he  shows 
a  polemic  bias.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bibuoorapht:  For  the  earlier  literature  consult  Fabridue- 
Harlee.  Btbliotheca  Oraca,  i.  222-226.  Hambuis,  1790. 
The  best  discuaaiona  of  the  subject  are:  H.  Ewald,  in  the 
Abhandltofioen  of  the  Gdttingen  Scientific  Society.  His- 
torical-philosophical series,  v  (1851-52),  3-68;  idem,  in 
QGA,  1850,  pp.  1441-57;  E.  Renan,  in  the  Mimoim  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  xziii.  2  (1858),  241- 
334;  W.  W.  von  Baudissin,  Siudien  tur  Bemiti^eKen  R&- 
lioionaoeaehicfUet  i.  1-46,  Leipaic,  1876;  O.  Gruppe,  Du 
griechuehen  CuUe  und  Mvthen  in  ihren  Betiehungen  mu 
den  orienUdiaehen  Rdwionen,  pp.  347-409,  Leipaic,  1887; 
and  R.  P.  Lasrange,  Etude  eur  lea  rdiguma  thnitiqueBt  pp. 
396-437,  Paria,  1905.  Conault  further:  J.  0.  von  Herder, 
Werke,  vi.  139-154.  Stuttgart,  1827;  F.  C.  Movers,  Die 
Phdnxaier,  Bonn,  1841;  idem,  in  JahrbHeher  fUr  Theologie 
und  ehrieaiche  Philoaophie,  vii  (1836).  51-94;  F.  L.  Vibe. 
CammentaHo  de  Sanehoniathone,  Chriatiania.  1842;  E. 
Rdth.  Oeeehiehte  tmserer  dbendl&ndiaehen  Philoeopkie^  i. 
243-277.  Mannheim.  1846;  Eckstein,  in  J  A,  V..  ziv 
(1859).  167-238,  xv  (1860).  67-92,  210-263.  399-414; 
C.  P.  Tiele.  EgypHaehe  en  Meeopotamiaehe  Oodadieneten, 
pp.  440-448,  Amsterdam.  1872,  Fr.  transl..  pp.  273-279. 
Paris.  1882;  P.  Berger,  L*An4fe  d'AatarUt  in  congratula- 
tory volimie  in  honor  of  E.  Reuss,  pp.  47  sqq..  Paris, 
1879;  F.  Lenormant,  Lea  Orioinea  d'hialoire,  i.  536-552. 
Paris.  1880,  Eng.  transl..  Beginninffa  of  Hiatiory,  London, 
1883;  J.  Hal6vy,  M&angea  de  critique  el  d'hiatoiret  pp. 
381-388.  Paris.  1883;  Robiou,  in  Mhnoirea  priaentia, 
French  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  I.,  x.  2  (1897).  12-19; 
Ench  and  Gruber.  EncyklopAdie,  III.,  xxiv.;  Biographie 
univeradle,  vol.  xxziv.,  s.v.  "  Philon  de  Bybloe."  and  vol. 
xl..  S.V.  "  Sanchoniathon." 

SANCROFT,  WILLIAM:  Church  of  England;  b. 
at  Fressingfield  (84  m.  n.e.  of  London),  Suffolk,  Jan. 
30, 161&-17;  d.  there  Nov.  24, 1603.  He  graduated 
from  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1637; 
M.A.,  1641 ;  B.D.,  1648),  where  he  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship in  1642,  which,  however,  he  lost  in  1649  for 
refusing  to  sign  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 
On  leaving  Cambridge  he  retired  to  Fressingfield, 
where  he  remained  nine  years;  went  abroad  in 
1657;  returned  at  the  Restoration;  became  suc- 
cessively chaplain  to  John  Cosin  (q.v.),  bishop  of 
Durham,  and  university  preacher,  1660;  rector  of 
Houghton-de-Spring,  and  the  king's  chaplain, 
1661 ;  prebendary  at  Durham  Cathedral,  and  master 
of  his  college,  1662;  dean  of  York,  and  of  St.  Paul's, 
1664;  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  1668;  and  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  1677.  He  attended  Charles 
II.  on  his  death-bed,  Feb.,  1685;  and  crowned 
James  11.,  Apr.  23,  1685.  He  would  not  act  on 
James's  ecclesiastical  commission,  and  was  one  of 
the  famous  seven  bishops  who  refused  to  read 
James's  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  and  in  con- 
sequence were  confined  in  the  Tower  and  tried,  but 
were  triumphantly  acquitted.  Sancroft  also  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and 
Mary,  1688;  and  was  deprived  Feb.  1,  1691.  The 
Fur  predestinaius  (London,  1651;  Eng.  transl.. 
The  FredesHned  Thief ^  1658)  has  been  shown  to  have 


been  erroneously  attributed  to  him,  and  to  be  a 
translation  of  Den  ghepredeatineerden  Dieff  (The 
Hague,  1619-22).  He  left.  Modem  Policiea  (Lon- 
don, 1652);  Occananal  Sermons  (1694);  and 
Familiar  Letters  (1757). 

Bzbuoobapht:  O.  D*Oyley.  Life  of  Arehbiahop  Sancroft, 
2  vols..  London.  1821 ;  J.  Le  Neve,  Livea,  Charactera  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  BenefacHona  of  .  .  ,  Biahopa  of  the  Church  of 
England  aince  the  Reformation,  ib.  1720;  Agnes  Strickland. 
Livea  of  the  Seven  Biahopa,  pp.  1-103,  ib.  1866;  J.  Stough- 
ton.  Religion  in  England,  2  vols.,  ib.  1884;  W.  H.  Button. 
The  Engliah  Church  UOtS^irU),  PP.  228-233  et  pasnm, 
ib.  1903:  DNB,  1.  244-250. 

SAIICTIFICATION:  In  common  Christian  usage 
the  deliverance  of  the  personal  life  from  the  power 
of  sin  accomplished  by  the  faithful  observance  of 
faith,  by  the  earnest  struggle  against  all  temptation 
to  turn  away  from  the  living  (jod,  and  by  the  prac- 
tise of  C!hristian  piety.  In  technical  language 
sanctification  means  the  operation  of 
Definition,  the  grace  by  which  salvation  is  con- 
veyed to  man,  enabling  him  to  be  freed 
and  to  free  himself  from  sin,  and  to  become  like  Gkxl 
in  heart,  will,  and  thought.  The  term  is  derived 
from  Scripture  (I  Thess.  iv.  3,  7;  II  Thess.  ii.  13; 
Rom.  vi.  19,  22).  The  Christian  is  admonished 
to  yield  himself  to  (Huist,  "who  is  made  imto  us 
sanctification''  (I  Cor.  i.  30)  and  to  prove  his  holi- 
ness by  his  conduct  (I  Peter  i.  15,  16;  cf.  I  Cor.  vii. 
24;  Eph.  i.  4,  v.  27).  The  divine  work  of  salva- 
tion is  designated  as  sanctification  especially  in 
Hebrews  (ii.  11,  ix.  13,  14,  x.  10,  xiv.  29).  But  the 
sense  of  the  term  is  not  fixed  with  dogmatic  preci- 
sion; in  Roman  Catholic  theology  it  is  included 
in  the  conception  of  justification;  in  Protestant 
theology  it  follows  justification,  but  in  this  case  is 
usually  identified  with  renovation  and  good  works. 

According  to  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  while 
the  saving  grace  of  God  is  operative  in  sanctification, 
the  process  neither  follows  logically  upon  Roman 
Catholic  justification  nor  differs  essentially  from  it. 
In  accordance  with  the  medieval  and  modem  Roman 
(Jatholic  doctrine  of  justification,  it  is  sanctifica- 
tion which  effects  justification.  Grace  obliterates 
sin  in  man  and  endows  him  with  supernatural 
righteousness  and  holiness  through  justification. 
Sanctification,  therefore,  considered  as  8anctif3ring 
grace,  is  the  cause  of  justification,  and  the  effects  of 
sanctification  form  the  content  of  justification, 
through  which  redemption  from  sin,  as  won  by 
C!hrist,  is  imparted  to  man.  In  opposition  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  the  Formula  of  Concord 
regards  sanctification  as  following  justification,  but 
scarcely  differentiates  it  from  renewal.  Luther,  on 
the  contrary*',  in  his  larger  catechism,  considers  sanc- 
tification as  the  office  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
agreeing  with  the  scholastic  and  Roman  theology 
in  so  far  as  he  looks  upon  sanctification  as  bestowal 
of  salvation;  though  by  this  last  he  imderstands 
not  the  "infusion  of  righteousness,''  the  bestowal 
of  a  power  of  virtue,  but  the  effect  of  faith.  The 
difference  between  Luther  and  the  Formula  of 
Concord,  is,  however,  more  nominal  than  real,  since 
the  Formula  meant  by  the  term  sanctification  ap- 
parently only  a  part  of  that  which  Luther  meant  by 
it.  The  doctrine  of  sanctification  was  not  essen- 
tially changed  in  Pietism,  but  rationalism  perverted 
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the  whole  conception.  While  the  term  fonnerly 
denoted  justification  by  faith  and  grace  alone, 
rationalism  understood  by  it  the  inner  disposition 
which  is  to  make  man  pleasing  to  God.  Conse- 
quently the  rationalists  laid  stress  upon  sanctifica- 
tion  in  the  sense  of  man's  efforts  for  his  own  moral 
perfection.  In  opposition  to  this  tendency  Schleier- 
macher  once  more  emphasized  faith  as  the  truly 
religious  attitude  toward  God  and  his  revelation, 
as  the  condition  of  heart  which  is  satisfied  and  feels 
itself  strong  in  communion  with  Christ.  This  condi- 
tion was  developed  by  the  following  theologians  into 
the  germ  of  a  new  life  on  the  basis  of  which  man  is 
justified.  Accordingly,  the  subjective  faith  of  man 
effects  sanctification  and  lies  at  the  basis  of  divine 
justification.  This  teaching  was  far  removed 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers.  Bitschl  and 
his  school,  however,  returned  to  the  latter,  especially 
to  that  of  Luther,  by  making  sanctification  depend- 
ent upon  the  justification  of  God.  But  according 
to  Ritschl,  man  is  justified  only  as  a  member  of  the 
Church,  his  act  of  conformity  to  which,  and  hence 
to  the  motives  and  purposes  of  God,  constitutes  the 
faith  which  justifies  him.  Thus  here,  too,  sanctifica- 
tion, conceived  as  separation  from  sin,  which  takes 
form  and  accomplishes  itself,  is  made  within  man 
and  is  the  basis  of  justification. 

In  the  Reformed  Church  and  theology  sanctifica- 
tion comes  into  the  doctrine  of  perseverance.    Man 
is  justified,  indeed,  freely  by  grace;  but  the  justified 
must  perform  good  works,  which  he  is  enabled  to  do 
by  a  second  act  of  grace,  inseparably  connected 
with  justification.     This  is  regenera- 
The        tion,  which  sanctifies  him.     By  this 
Reformed   regeneration    or    sanctification,    how- 
View,       ever,  man   does  not  attain  full  per- 
fection.    His  whole  consolation  rests 
upon  the  fact  of  justification.     Sanctification   is 
necessary  for  the  elect  and  justified,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  grace  of  their  justification,  and  thus 
it  follows  justification  with  an  inner  divine  necessity. 
Here  also,  as  in  Lutheran  theology  after  Luther, 
sanctification  is  considered  a  special  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  following  justification  and  conditioned 
by  it.    The  distinction  between  the  two  is  hardly 
more  than  a  technical  and  controversial  one. 

Owing  to  influences  from  England  and  America, 
especially  from  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Sal- 
vation Army  and  the  doctrine  of  PearsaU  Smith,  a 
new  doctrine  of  sanctification  has  become  current, 
according  to  which  it  is  not  only  different  from,  but 
even  more  important  than,  justification.  It  is  con- 
sidered as  that  act  of  divine  grace  in  which  the  real 
tendency  of  divine  revelation  finds  its  fullest  ex- 
pression, while  justification  is  secondary  to  it. 

Upon  examination  the  view  of  the  Lutheran  as  well 

as  of  the  Reformed  theologians,  that  sanctification 

is   a   special    process    to   be    distinguished    from 

justification    and    following  it,  is  seen  to  be  un- 

scriptural.    Just  as  little  authority  in  Scripture  can 

be  found  for  the  view  of  the  Pietists, 

Conclu3i3n.  of  the  modem  dogmaticians  (including 

Ritschl),  and  still  less  for  that  of  the 

" practical**  tendency  in  chm-ch  life,  according  to 

which  sanctification  is  the  chief  purpose  of  the 

divine  plan  of  salvation.     Formal  scriptural  au- 


thority can  be  found  only  for  the  view  of  Luther  and 
that  of  the  medieval  or  Roman  theology,  which 
designate  the  whole  process  of  conveying  salvation 
to  man  as  sanctification.  Of  these  two,  again, 
Luther's  alone  is  scriptural  in  so  far  as  he  looks  upon 
this  bestowal  of  salvation  as  the  effect  of  faith. 
Bestowal  of  salvation  is  sanctification,  because  it 
delivers  man  from  sin  and  brings  him  into  com- 
mimion  with  the  God  of  redemption.  It  is  to  be 
distinguished,  though  not  separated,  from  the 
divine  sentence  of  justification,  since  it  is  that  effect 
of  the  grace  of  God  on  man  which  makes  him 
capable  of  faith  and  preserves  it,  which  brings  him 
into  communion  with  God  and  preserves  him  in  it; 
it  is  therefore  not  a  single  isolated  operation  but 
a  continuous  one.  The  scriptural  term  hagiasmos 
denotes  the  condition  of  being  sanctified,  the  action 
performed  on  the  object  as  a  condition  proceeding 
from  and  effected  by  the  Holy  Ghost  who  bestows 
salvation  (I  Peter  i.  2;  cf.  II  Thess.  ii.  13;  I  Thess. 
iv.  7).  If  it  be  asked  what  is  the  relation  of  sancti- 
fication to  the  actuality  of  Christian  life,  it  appears 
that  man  stands  by  faith  in  communion  with  God, 
and  is  thus  placed  in  a  position  from  which  he  is  not 
only  able  but  obliged  to  resist  sin  and  fulfil  the  will 
of  God  out  of  love.  The  bestowal  of  grace,  forgive- 
ness, in  a  word  justification,  is  actually  sanctifica- 
tion; for  there  is  no  mightier  deliverance  from  sin 
than  that  which  is  worked  by  the  bestowal  of 
grace  or  forgiveness,  or  by  faith  in  the  operation  of 
its  power.  "Christ  in  us**  is  nothing  else  than 
"Christ  for  us,**  realized  and  held  fast  in  faith. 
Such  action  as  makes  man  a  partaker  of  sanctifica- 
tion is  precisely  the  same  action  as  that  by  which  he 
is  made  a  partaker  of  j  ustification ;  it  is  clear,  accord- 
ingly, that  in  view  of  the  position  and  meaning  of 
the  latter  in  the  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine,  the 
term  sanctification  is  non-essential,  if  not  super- 
fluous. (H.  T.  CREMERf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  subject  is  generally  treated  in  the  works 
on  systematic  theology  (see  under  the  article  Dogma, 
Dogmatics),  while  treatises  on  the  Holy  Spirit  (q.v.) 
necessarily  deal  with  the  topic;  another  class  of  works  to 
be  used  for  the  Biblical  side  is  that  on  Bibucal  THEoii- 
OGY,  especially  W.  Beyschlag's  N,  T.  Theology,  Edin- 
burgh, 1896.  Consult  further:  Walter  Marshall.  Goapd 
Mystery  of  Sanctification,  London,  1692.  often  reprinted, 
e.g..  Edinburgh,  1887  (a  classic);  E.  G.  Marsh,  The  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  of  Sanctification,  London,  1848;  J.  Q.  Adams, 
Sanctification^  new  ed..  New  York.  1863;  G.  Junkin,  A 
Treatise  on  Sanctification,  Philadelphia,  1864;  W.  E. 
Boardman.  The  "  Higher  Life  "  Sanctification  Tried  by  the 
Word  ofOod,  Philadelphia,  1877;  J.  A.  Beet,  Holiness  as 
Understood  by  the  Writers  of  the  Bible,  London,  1880; 
J.  Hartley,  Chapters  on  Holiness,  London,  1883;  J.  H. 
Collins,  Sanctification,  tch€U  it  is,  when  it  is,  how  it  is, 
NashvUle,  1885;  A.  Murray,  H(Uy  in  Christ,  New  York, 
1888;  J.  Fraser,  A  Treatise  on  Sanctification,  London, 
1897;  E.  Hoare,  Sanctification,  5th  ed.,  ib.,  1898;  P. 
T.  Forsyth,  Christian  Perfection,  New  York,  1899;  H. 
W.  Webb-Peploe,  Calls  to  Holiness,  London,  1900;  A. 
Kuyper,  The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  New  York,  1902; 
W.  R.  Inge,  Faith  and  Knowledge,  Edinburgh,  1904; 
H.  C.  G.  Moule,  Holiness  by  Faith,  London,  1906;  A.  B. 
O.  Wilberforce.  Sanctification  by  the  Truth,  London,  1906;  . 
E.  Tobac,  Le  ProbUme  de  la  justification  dans  S.  Pavd^ 
Louvain,  1908;  DB,  iv.  391-395;  DCO,  ii.  561-566  (adds 
a  bibliography  of  distinct  homiletical  value) ;  Vigouroux, 
JHctionruiire,  fasc.  xxxv.  1443-44. 

SANCTIS,  sOnc'tts,  LUIGI  DE:  Italian  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Rome  Dec.  31,  1808;  d.  at  Florence 
Dec.  31,  1869.    Of  his  youth  little  is  known,  but 
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in  1831  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  three  years  later  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  at 
Gc^oa,  where  he  manifested  great  heroism  in  the 
care  of  the  sick  during  an  epidemic  of  cholera  in 
1835.  In  1837  he  received  an  appointment  in  the 
Holy  Office,  only  to  have  his  faith  gradually  but 
surely  imdermined  by  the  books  which  his  position 
compelled  him  to  read.  Nevertheless,  he  gained  a 
high  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  from  1840 
to  1847  was  at  the  head  of  the  parish  of  Santa  Mad- 
dalena  alia  Rotonda  in  Rome;  but  the  doubts 
already  engendered  were  complicated  by  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  movement  for  the  unification  of 
Italy  and  the  overthrow  of  papal  control,  and  in 
1843  he  was  condemned  to  ten  days'  imprisonment 
in  the  monastery  of  San  Eusebio.  The  accession  of 
Pius  IX.  June  21,  1846,  and  the  policy  at  first 
adopted  by  the  new  pontiff,  filled  De  Sanctis  with 
hope,  which  was  speedily  crushed  by  the  encyclical 
of  Nov.  9, 1846,  exalting  the  cult  of  the  Virgin.  De 
Sanctis  was  now  obliged  to  conceal  his  ever-in- 
creasing doubts,  both  family  ties  and  official  position 
combining  to  prevent  him  from  openly  breaking 
with  his  church.  At  this  juncture  he  came  in  con- 
tact with  a  Scotch  clergyman  named  Lowndes, 
then  resident  in  Malta,  who  brought  him  greetings 
from  the  ex-monk  Giovanni  Giacinto  Achilli,  who 
was  endeavoring  to  propagate  Protestantism  in 
Malta  imder  British  protection  (see  Newman,  John 
Henrt).  a  second  interview  with  Lowndes  led 
De  Sanctis  to  gain  permission  to  visit  Ancona, 
whence  he  surreptitiously  sailed  for  Corfu,  soon 
leaving  that  island  for  Malta.  Refusing  every 
inducement  to  return  to  Rome,  he  now  passed 
two  years  preaching  in  an  Italian  church  in  Malta, 
but  with  the  change  of  conditions  in  Italy  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  visit  Tuscany,  where  he 
preached  in  Florence,  Leghorn,  and  the  vicinity  of 
Lucca  until  ordered  by  the  police  to  desist.  He 
then  returned  to  Malta,  where,  on  Nov.  1,  1848,  he 
began  the  publication  of  II  CattoUico  crisHanOf  a 
sheet  filled  with  denunciation  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism and  defense  of  Protestantism.  In  1849  he 
married,  and  in  the  same  year  published  his  La 
Confessume  (Malta,  1849;  Eng.  transl.  by  M.  H.  G. 
Buckle,  London,  1878),  and  in  1850  he  accepted 
a  call  to  Geneva  to  preach  among  the  Italian  polit- 
ical refugees,  workmen,  and  ex-priests.  He  soon 
after  made  a  tour  of  Italian  Switzerland,  meeting 
with  special  success  in  the  Protestant  Val  Bregaglia. 
The  growth  of  the  Waldensian  community  in  Tmin 
(see  Italy,  II.,  §  1),  however,  led  to  the  call  of  De 
Sanctis  to  that  city  in  1853,  and  he  was  formally 
ordained  to  the  Waldensian  ministry  on  Aug.  31 
of  the  same  year.  But  a  split  soon  arose  among  the 
Waldensians,  one  faction  adhering  to  their  original 
principles,  and  the  other,  supported  largely  by 
funds  supplied  by  Baptists  and  Plymouth  Brethren, 
terming  themselves  ''Free  Italian  Churches"  (see 
Italy,  II.,  §  2)  and  claiming  that  they  would  quickly 
turn  all  Italy  to  Protestantism.  It  was  with  this 
radical  wing  that  De  Sanctis  threw  in  his  fortunes, 
and  in  1855,  at  the  Paris  conference  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  he  secured  recognition  and  financial 
aid  for  his  party.    He  also  visited  London  in  quest 


of  funds  and  was  cordially  received,  and  after  a 
tour  of  Piedmont  took  up  his  residence  at  Genoa, 
where  he  and  his  friends  established  a  Protestant 
school.  During  this  period  he  employed  himself 
in  writing,  the  chief  results  being  his  Si  pud  leg- 
gere  la  BibUat  (3d  ed.,  Florence,  1866);  La  Re- 
ligiatie  degli  avi  (1861);  La  Measa  (Turin,  1862); 
and  Diacuasiane  pacifica  (1863).  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, approve  of  the  hostility  of  the  " Free  Church" 
to  the  Waldensians,  and  in  1863-^  events  forced 
him  to  protest  publicly  against  an  attack  on  Roman 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism  alike  in  favor  of  the 
exclusive  claim  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren  to  true 
Christianity.  The  result  was  a  fresh  split  in  the 
"Free  Church,"  and  De  Sanctis  withdrew  to  Flor- 
ence, where  he  was  soon  appointed  professor  of 
apologetic,  polemic,  and  practical  theology  in  the 
Waldensian  seminary,  a  position  which  he  held  untU 
his  death. 

The  list  of  De  Sanctis'  writings  is  a  long  one. 
His  principal  productions,  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  are  as  follows:  II  Cdibato  dei 
preti  (n.p.,  1850) ;  Popery  and  Jeauitism  at  Rome  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  (London,  1852);  Lettera  a 
Pio  nono,  veacovo  di  Roma  (Tmin,  1854) ;  II  Primaio 
del  papa  (Florence,  1861);  Oaaervazioni  dottrinali  e 
aioriche  (1865);  Compendia  di  controveraie  tra  la 
parola  Dio  k  la  teologia  romana  (4th  ed.,  1870);  II 
Papa  nan  k  aucceaaore  di  aan  Pietro  (4th  ed.,  1887); 
II  Purgatario  per(M  non  h  ammeaao  dagli  evanr 
gelid  (1898) ;  and  the  most  important  of  all,  Roma 
papale  (1865).  (Paolo  Calvino.) 

SANCTUARY,  RIGHT  OF.     See  Asylum,  Right 

OP. 

SANDAT,  WILLIAM:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Holme  Pierrepont  (20  m.  n.e.  of  Nottingham), 
Nottinghamshire,  Aug.  1,  1843.  He  was  educated 
at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  Corpus  Christi 
Collie,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1865),  and  was  ordered  dea- 
con in  1867  and  ordained  priest  two  years  later. 
He  was  fellow  of  Trmity  College,  Oxford  (1866-73); 
in  charge  of  Navestock,  Romford  (1869-71),  lec- 
turer of  St.  Nicholas,  Abingdon  (1871-72);  vicar 
of  Great  Waltham,  Chebnsford  (1872-73);  rector 
of  Barton-on-the-Heath,  Warwickshire  (1873-76); 
principal  of  Hatfield  Hall,  Durham  (1876-83); 
Dean  Ireland's  professor  of  the  exegesis  of  Holy 
Scripture  in  the  University  of  Oxford  and  tutorial 
fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford  (1883-95);  and 
since  1895  he  has  been  Lady  Margaret  professor  of 
divinity  and  canon  of  Ciirist  Church,  Oxford. 
He  was  also  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of 
Durham  (1879-^1),  select  preacher  at  Cambridge 
in  1880,  1892,  and  1903,  Whitehall  preacher  in 
1889-90,  and  Hampton  lecturer  in  1893.  He  has 
been  honorary  fellow  of  Exeter  College  since  1898; 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  a  fellow  of  the 
British  Academy  since  1903.  Besides  bemg  joint 
editor  of  the  Variorum  Bible  (London,  1880);  Old 
Latin  Biblical  Texta,  it.  (in  collaboration  with 
Bishop  John  Wordsworth;  1886);  Studia  Biblica 
et  Ecdeaiaatica  (Oxford,  1891);  Commentary  on 
the  EpiatU  to  the  Romana  (in  collaboration  with 
A.  C.  Headlam;  London,  1886;  5th  ed.,  1909); 
and  editing  the  translation  of  select  writings  of 
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BUary  of  Poictiers  for  the  Library  of  Niotne  and 
PoaUNxcene  Fathera  (New  York  and  Edinburgh, 
1898) ;  he  has  written  The  Authorship  and  Historical 
Character  of  the  Fourth  Ooapd  (London,  1872) ;  The 
OoepeU  in  the  Second  Century  (1876);  the  sections 
on  Ronums  and  Galatians  in  Bishop  C.  J.  Ellicott's 
Handy  Commentary  (London,  1878);  Appendices 
ad  Novum  Testamentum  Slephanicum  (1880);  The 
Oracles  of  God  (1891);  Two  Present  Day  Questions 
(1892);  Inspiration  (Bampton  lectures;  1893); 
The  Conception  of  Priesthood  in  the  Early  Church 
and  in  the  Church  of  England  (1898) ;  An  Examinor 
turn  of  Hamack's  "What  is  ChristianUyf  (1901); 
Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  (1902);  Divisions 
in  the  Church  (1902);  Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels 
(in  collaboration  with  P.  Waterhouse;  1903);  Out- 
lines of  the  Life  of  Christ  (Edinburgh,  1905);  The 
Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (London,  1905); 
The  Life  of  Christ  in  Recent  Research  (1907);  and 
ChristologieSf  Ancient  and  Modem  (1910). 

8ANDEMANIAIIS,  san-de-mA'ni-ans  or  man'i-ans 
(GLASSITES) :  A  sect  founded  in  Scotland  c.  1730 
by  John  Glas  (q.v.).  The  basal  idea  of  the  founder 
was  the  restoration  of  the  apostolic  Church,  realizing 
the  complete  independence  of  each  local  church 
from  every  other  and  from  the  State.  Chief  em- 
phasis was  laid  upon  the  Lord's  Supper,  while 
feet-washing,  the  kiss  of  charity,  the  lovefeast, 
and  a  limited  community  of  goods  were  introduced; 
games  of  chance,  eating  of  blood  and  things 
strangled,  and  the  use  of  the  lot  were  forbidden,  and 
church  government  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
bishops,  elders,  and  teachers.  The  name  came 
from  the  son-in-law  of  Glas,  Robert  Sandeman  (b. 
at  Perth,  Scotland,  1718;  d.  at  Danbury,  Conn., 
Apr.  2,  1771),  who  was  appointed  an  elder  in  the 
new  organization,  exercised  his  ministry  at  Perth, 
Dundee,  and  Edinburgh,  and  sailed  in  1764  to 
America,  where  he  founded  churches.  The  denom- 
ination is  now  nearly  or  quite  extinct. 

(C.   SCHOELLf.) 

Bibuoqrafmt:  The  Work*  of  John  Olas,  eapeoially  his 
TreatUe  on  the  LonTa  Supper,  Edinburgh,  1743,  reprinted, 
London,  1883;  the  literature  under  Glas,  John;  J.  Bel- 
lamy, Eaaay  on  the  Nature  and  Glory  of  the  Ooepel  of  Jeaua 
Chriet,  i.  65-125.  London.  1761,  reprint  1841;  A.  Fuller, 
Stri^urea  on  Sandemanianiem,  in  his  Complete  WoHca,  fb. 
1853;  J.  B.  Marsden.  Hiat.  ofChriatian  Churchea  and  Secta, 
ii.  297  sqq.,  ib.  1856;  J.  E.  Ritchie,  ReHdoua  Life  of 
London,  ib.  1870. 

SANDER,     IMHANUEL    FIOEDRICH    EMIL: 

Pulpit  orator  and  polemist;  b.  in  Saxony  in  1797; 
d.  at  Wittenberg  Apr.  28,  1859.  In  early  life  he  was 
repelled  by  the  current  rationalism,  and  as  a  minor 
official  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Leipsic,  in  the  first 
part  of  his  career,  he  began  to  preach  with  emphasis 
the  Gospel  of  the  Crucified  One.  In  1822  he  was 
called  to  Wichlinghausen  in  Wupperthal,  where  he 
exerted  his  activities  in  the  same  direction,  trans- 
lating into  German,  in  collaboration  with  C.  H.  F. 
Bialloblotzky,  Pusey's  Enquiry  into  the  Probable 
Causes  of  the  Rationalist  Character  lately  Predominant 
in  the  Theology  of  Germany  (Elberfeld,  1829),  and 
following  this  up  with  his  o^-n  TheoLogisches  Gut- 
achten  (Barmen,  1836),  which  was  preceded  and 
followed  by  several  volumes  of  sermons  and  by 
Bdeuchtung  (1836)  aimed  at  the  Prediger-Bibd  of 


Eduard  HOlsmann  (1835),  which  last  brought  him 
into  court  on  chaiges  of  libel.  He  also  attacked 
Droste-Vischcring  (q.v.)  in  L^e5er  den  Frieden  unter 
der  Kirche  und  den  Staaten  and  Das  Papstthum  in 
seiner  heutigen  Gestalt,  in  seinen  UrsprHngen  und 
endlichen  Ausgdngen  (Elberfeld,  1845).  To  this 
period  belongs  also  his  treatise  on  Gal.  iii.  20  (1840) 
and  Der  Romanismus,  seine  Tendemen  und  seine 
Methodik  (Essen,  1843).  About  this  time  he  ac- 
cepted the  ideas  of  Johann  Tobias  Beck  (q.v.),  and 
placed  the  beginning  of  the  parousia  (see  BIillen- 
NiuM,  BIillenarianism)  in  1847.  In  1854  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  came  to 
occupy  the  positions  of  city  preacher,  superintend- 
ent, and  director  of  the  preachers'  seminary  till  his 
death.  He  continued  to  issue  sermons,  occasional 
and  others,  the  most  significant  based  upon  the 
Revelation  of  John. 

Bibuoorapht:    F.  W.  Knunmacher.  Immanud  Friedrieh 
Sander,  Cologne,  1860. 

SANDERS,  FRANK  EiaOHT:  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  Batticotta  (a  village  near  Jafifna,  190  m.  n.  of 
Colombo),  Ceylon,  June  5,  1861.  He  was  educated 
at  Ripon  College,  Wis.  (A.  B.,  1882);  was  instruc- 
tor in  Jaffna  College,  Ceylon  (1882--86),  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  Yale  (1886-89).  He  was  then 
successively  assistant  in  Biblical  literature  (1889- 
90),  instructor  in  Semitic  languages  (1890-91), 
and  assistant  professor  of  BibUcal  literature  on 
the  Woolsey  foundation  (1891-93)— all  at 
Yale.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  Woolsey  pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  literature  in  Yale,  a  position 
which  he  retained  until  1901,  when  he  resigned 
it  to  become  professor  of  Biblical  history  and 
archeology  and  dean  of  Yale  Divinity  School, 
both  which  offices  he  held  until  1905,  when  he 
became  secretary  of  the  Congregational  Simday- 
school  and  Publishing  Society.  He  has  been  presi- 
dent of  Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kan.,  since 
1908.  He  has  edited  in  collaboration  with  C.  F. 
Kent  The  Historical  Series  for  Bible  Students  (10 
vob..  New  York,  1897-1906)  and  The  Messages  of  the 
Bible  (12  vols.,  1898  sqq.),  and  together  with  the 
same  scholar  has  written  The  Messages  of  the  Earlier 
Prophets  (New  York,  1898)  and  The  Messages  of  the 
Later  Prophets  (1899).  He  has  also  written  Outlines 
for  the  Study  of  Biblical  History  and  Literature  (in 
collaboration  with  H.  T.  Fowler,  New  York,  1906)  ; 
A  Students  Life  of  Christ  (1906);  Historical  Notes 
on  the  Apostolic  Leaders  (1907);  and  Historical 
Notes  on  the  Life  of  Christ  (1907). 

SANDERSON,  JOSEPH:  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Ballybay  (60  m.  n.w.  of  Dublin),  County  Monaghan, 
Ireland,  May  23,  1823;  graduated  at  the  Royal 
College,  Belfast,  1845;  emigrated  to  America,  1846; 
was  classical  teacher  in  the  Washington  Institute, 
New  York,  1847-49;  studied  theology  and  became 
pastor  of  the  Associate  Presbyterian  Church,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  1849;  at  New  York,  1853-69;  acting 
pastor  of  Saugatuck  Congregational  Church,  Conn., 
1872-78;  assistant  editor  of  the  Homiletic  Monthly, 
New  York,  1881-83;  editor  of  the  Pulpit  Treasury, 
New  York,  after  1883;  and  from  1895,  secretary  of 
the  Church  Extension  and  Sustentation  Committee, 
New  York  Presbytery.    He  is  the  author  of  Jestis  oti 
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th»  Holy  Mount  (New  York,  1869);  Memonoi  Trih- 
ute»(lS83);  The  Story  of  Saint  PalHdi  {\mi):  and 
Afan'i  Seal  to  Cod't  Word  (1902). 

SAH  DOUINGO.    See  West  Indirb. 

SAHDYS,  EDWIR:  Church  of  England,  arch- 
bishop of  York;  b.  near  Hnwksbcad  (24  m.  d.iv.  of 
Lancaster),  Lancashire,  1516;  d.  at  York  July  10, 
1588.  Ho  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge; was  converted  to  Proles  tan  tisni;  elected 
master  of  Catherine  Hall,  1547;  became  vicar  of 
Caversham.  1548;  canon  of  Peterborough,  1540; 
prebendary  of  Carlisle,  1552;  and  vice-chancellor 
of  Cambridge,  1553.  He  vraa  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  for  espousing  the  cause  of  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
escaped,  and  went  into  voluntary  exile  until  Eliia- 
beth's  accession;  became  bishop  of  Worcester,  1559; 
of  London,  1570;  and  archbishop  of  York,  1576. 
He  took  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  Bishops' 
Bible  (see  Biblc  Versions,  B,  IV.,  {  4)  in  1565; 
translated  Hoaea,  Joel,  Amoii.  and  Malachi  in  the 
version  of  1572;  and  assisted  in  the  revision  of  the 
Liturgv,  1559.  A  volume  at  ScTTnana  (London,  1585; 
1616)  contains  in  its  newer  issue  (by  T.  I^'hitaker, 
1812)  a  life;  this  volume  vaa  reedited  with  life  for 
the  Parker  Society  by  J.  Ayre  (Cambridge,  1841). 

BiBUooiupBr:  WiJliiun  Thonuu.  Swry  of  Iht  Caihtdnl- 
Chardl  oS  WortxArr;  urM  an  Acratmi  of  tilt  Bilhopi.  pp. 
210-214.  londoD,  1738;  C.  M.  uid  T.  Cooper.  Athma 
Cantabneinitft.  ii.  3*.  M3,  lb.  I86Ii  F.  G.  L»,  Tkt 
CliMTth  uiufn-  Q-uren  EliiabeOi.  lb.  18M:  W,  Clnrk.  Ttit 
AnnlicM  Rrfannaiian,  New  York.  1807;  W.  H.  Tnrt. 
Tilt  Snelitk  CSurth  .  .  .  iliSS-ietS).  LondoD.  1904; 
H.  \.  Birt.  Thi  Eli!abrilian  Rdigiaut  SiUlmiml.  11>.  1WJ7; 
DNB,  1.  283-286. 

SANDYS,  GEORGE:  English  poet  and  para- 
phrast;  b.  at  Bishopthorpe  (2  m.  s.  of  York)  Mar.  2, 
1577-78;  d.  at  Boxley  (32  m.  s.e.  of  London),  Kent, 
Mar.,  1&44.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford;  traveled 
in  the  East,  1610-12;  was  in  Virginia,  1621-24,  as 
colonial  treasurer;  nominated  to  the  colonial 
council,  1624,  1626,  and  1628,  building  there  "the 
first  water-mill,  the  first  iron-works,  and  the  first 
»hip,"  but,  involved  in  quarrels  and  disappointed  in 
not  securing  the  appointment  of  secretary  in  1631, 
returned  to  England;  and  was  for  some  years  an 
attendant  of  Charles  L,  and  ended  life  in  scholarly 
retirement.  He  published  a  much-valued  Relation 
of  a  Journey  (London  1615);  translated  Ovid's 
Metarnorphoaea  (1626).  partly  at  Jamestown,  Va.; 
and  G.  Grotius'  Christ's  Paseion  (1640);  and  parn- 
pbrsscd  the  Psalms,  Job,  Canticles,  Ecclesiastee,  and 
Lamentation  (1636-41),  In  James  Montgomery's 
opinion  "his  panlms  are  incomparably  the  most 
poetical  in  the  English  language,  and  yet  they  are 
scarcely  known."  Fragments  of  one  or  two  of  them 
may  be  found  in  some  of  the  hymn-booka.  The 
paraphrases  were  nearly  inaccessible  until  H.  J. 
Todd's  Selectiora  from  the  Metriad  Paraphrmes  on 
the  Paalna  and  Other  Portions  of  Holy  Scripture  by 
G.  Sandys  with  a  Memoir  (1839)  appeared.  The 
Complete  Poetical  Works  (1872)  was  published  with 
Memmr  by  R.  Hooper  in  Library  of  Old  Authors 
(London,  1856-72). 

Bmuooupei.  BHidn  Ihe  Meiaoiri  named  in  tba  text 
coniull;  Julisn,  ftiimnnlotn.  pp.  DIS.  OB*;   DNB,  1.  200- 


received  his  education  at  Wesleyan  University 
(A.B.,  1863;  A.M.,  1869)  and  Yale  Dirinity  School; 
served  as  pastor  at  Cornwall  (1869-71),  Thomaston 
(1873-81),  and  Wcstbrook,  all  in  Connecticut  (1882- 
1895),  during  this  period  being  a  contributor  to 
religious  publications  on  subjects  of  importance; 
be  was  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Open  and 
Institutional  Church  League  (1805-1900);  was  the 
organizer  of  tiie  National  Federation  of  Churches 
(sea  Churcb  FEoEitATion)  and  general  secretary  of 
the  same  since  its  founding  (1900).  At  his  sugges- 
tion this  organization  took  action  that  secured  the 
appointment  of  delegates  from  the  highest  judica- 
tories and  national  conferences  of  thirty  denomina- 
tions representing  the  larger  part  of  the  Evangelical 
church  membership  of  the  United  States.  These 
delegates  came  together  in  an  inter-ehurch  confer- 
ence held  in  New  York,  Nov.  8-15,  1905,  and 
adopted  the  plan  of  federation  described  in  the  ar- 
ticle referred  to  above.  Since  1903  Dr.  Saiiford  as 
corresponding  secretary  bos  had  in  charge  the  cor- 
respondence and  office  details,  under  direction  of 
the  executive  committee,  of  the  several  conferences. 
He  is  the  author  of  History  of  Connecticut  (Hartford, 
1881);  Concise  Cyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge 
(1890);  Church  Federation.  Report  of  Inter-Chvreh 
Conference  on  Federation  (New  York,  1905);  and 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches.  Report  of  the  First 
Meeting  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  (/ 
Christ  in  America  (Philadelphia,  1908). 

SAKHEDRin,  san'he-drin,  SAnHEDRIU:  The 
term  usually  applied  to  the  highest  Jewish  judica- 
tory in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  Christ.  The  New 
Testament  in  the  Greek  usually  employs  the  term 
tynedrion  to  designate  the  court  in  which  the  ju- 
dicial process  against  Jesus  Christ  was  carried  on 
(Mntt.jDcvi.  59;  Markxiv.  55.xv.  1;  Lukexxii.66), 
before  which  the  apostles  (Acts  v.  21,  27,  34,  41), 
especially  Peter  and  John  (Acts  iv.  15),  Stephen 
(Acts  vi.  12,  15),  and  Paul  (Acts  xxii.  30,  xxiii.  pas- 
sim, xxiv.  20),  had  to  answer  for  their  faith  in  the 
Risen  One.  In  John  xi.  47  the  term  is  applied  to  » 
session  of  this  court.  [In  the  English  version  the 
term  "council"  is  usually  applied  to  this  court,  and 
generally  with  additional  phrases,  such  as  "elders, 
scribes  and  the  whole  council,"  "elders,  chief  priests, 
and  scribes,"  "council  and  senate."]  In  the  poa- 
sages  cited  above  the  reference  is  to  one  court  alone. 
But  the  plural  form  in  Matt.  x.  17;  Mark  xiii.  9; 
cf.  Matt.  v.  22,  refers  to  smaller  judicatories.  These 
bodies  had  the  right  to  moke  arrests  (Matt.  xxvi. 
47  sqq.;  Mark  xiv.  43  sqq.;  cf.  Acts  v.  18,  ix.  2), 
to  pronounce  decision  and  to  punish,  except  that 
capital  punishment  required  the  confirmation  of 
the  Roman  procurator,  by  whom  it  seems  to  have 
been  executed  (John  xviii.  31);  the  only  case  of 
capital  punishment  mentioned  in  connection  with 
this  judicatory  in  the  New  Testament  is  that  of 
Jesus.  .Acts  ix,  2  indicates  that  the  mandates  of  the 
great  sanhedrin  was  recogniced  wherever  Jews 
dwelt — the  high  priest's  directions  reached  at  any 
rate  to  Damascus.  The  great  sanhedrin  was  com- 
posed of  elders  (see   Elders   in  Ihra^^l),  Scribes 
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(q.v.),  and  the  most  eminent  membcra  of  the  high- 
prieatly  tamiUes.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  ia  called  a 
counselor  (Mark  xv.  43;  Luke  xxiii.  50;  Gk. 
boideuUe;  boidi  occurs  in  Josephus,  Anl.,  XIX.,  iii. 
3  for  the  council  itself).  The  high  prieat  Caiaphos 
appears  as  preaidcnt  in  the  process  against  Jesus 
(Matt.  xxvi.  3,  57)  and  the  high  priest  Ananias 
(Acta  xxiii.  2,  xxiv.  1)  in  the  time  of  Paul. 

The  traditional  Jewiah  \iew  was  that  a  BUpreme 
court  was  created  in  the  time  of  Mosee,  and  that  the 
great  sanhedrin  was  its  legitimate  succeseor;  but, 
though  learned  and  diligent  attempts  have  beeD 
made  in  modem  times  to  defend  this  viev,  success 
has  not  attended  them.  Even  if  Jehoshaphat 
erected  a  supreme  court  which  lasted  till  the  exile 
(a  doubtful  fact;  II  Chron.  xlx.),  such  a  judicatory 
did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
or  it  would  have  left  some  traces  in  the  reports  con- 
cerning the  activities  of  these  men.  At  the  head 
of  the  community  then  were  the  "elders  of  the 
Jews"  (Ezra  V.  5,  vi,  7,  14),  also  known  as  "princes" 
(Eira  ix.  1,  2,  x.  8;  Neh.  ii.  38).  From  these 
"  princes  "  was  formed  an  aristocratic  ecnat«,  at  the 
head  of  which  stood  the  hereditary  high  prieat;  and 
this  body  was  knon-n  as  the  ^erousia  (fromGk.  ^erdn, 
"old  man"),  which  appeara  under  this  name  first 
in  a  writing  of  Antiochus  the  Great  (Josephus,  A  nt,, 
XII.,  iii.  3).  The  letter  of  Jonathan  the  Maccabee 
to  the  Spartans  (I  Mace.  xii.  6)  begins:  "Jonathan 
the  high  priest,  and  the  gerousia  (senate)  of  the 
nation,"  etc..  while  I  Mace.  xii.  35  speaks  of  "the 
elders  of  the  people"  as  called  together.  But  there 
is  no  testimony  as  to  the  exact  significance  of  the 
gertmsia  under  the  Maccabean  kings,  though  it  is 
probable  that  it  continued  to  exist.  Such  contin- 
uance would  easily  explain  the  division  by  Gabiniua 
(57-55  B.C.)  of  the  Jewiah  territory  into  five  dis- 
trictsruled  bv  sytedria  or  gynodoi  (Josephus,  j^n/., 
XIV,,  V.  4;  'War,  I.,  viii.  5).  a  division  set  aside 
by  C«.'^r  in  47,  when  to  the  sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem 
was  given  general  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  land 
(cf.  Josephus,  At>i..  XIV.,  ix.  3-5),  before  which 
Herod  appeared  and  on  which  he  afterward  took 
bloody  vengeance,  although  the  sanhedrin  continued 
to  exist  under  his  rule  (Josephus,  Anl.,  XV.,  vi.  2). 
Under  Roman  rule  through  procurators  the  sanhe- 
drin had  naturally  great  importance,  receiving 
recognition  even  from  Jews  not  in  Palestine.  Be- 
cause of  the  singular  significance,  after  the  exile,  of 
the  law  for  Jewish  life,  the  importance  of  the  san- 
hedrin as  the  highest  theological  and  national  court 
of  justice  continually  increased,  and  before  it  were 
decided  causes  which  atTected  the  entire  civil  life 
of  the  Jews. 

Jewish  tradition  is  summarized  in  the  Talmudic 
tract  Sanhedrin,  the  data  from  which  supplement 
well  the  scanty  dalA  obtainable  from  other  sources. 
It  makes  clear  that  the  membership  was  seventy- 
one,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  lesser  sanhe- 
drin had  a  membership  of  twenty-three.  The  place 
of  session  seems  according  to  some  reports  to  have 
been  a  hall  in.=ide  the  fore-court  of  the  temple 
{Sanhedrin,  xi.  2),  but  was  really  outside  the  court 
and  to  the  west,  as  described  by  Josephus  (below); 
members  are  called  bovletilni.  "counselors,"  and 
the  body  itself  6ouf«,  "council."    Josephus  calls  the 


place  of  assemblage  bottle  or  boukuUrian  (War, 
v.,  iv.2,  VL.vi,  3),  The  tract  CAastga,ii.  2,  makes 
two  Pharisees,  heads  of  schools,  normally  the 
president  and  vice-president,  and  J.  Le\'y  and  D. 
Hoffmann  (see  bibliography)  have  defended  this 
view.  But  the  teafiroooy  of  the  New  Testament 
and  of  Josephus  is  decisive  that  the  high  priest  was 
always  the  presiding  ofiiccr.         (H.  L.  SmicK.) 
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I  Svriedrian  in  Jrruaalrm, 
I,  De  nimdriit,  London,  1650-55; 
.-.   1103-1234;    A.  T.   Hnrtmann, 


I  MaktaOi  in  Miahnn,  ToaepbtiiB.  nnd  Tnlmuil. 
The  Uislinii  text  with  Lat.  truisl.  and  notes  ia  in  the 
AmgCerdam  ed.  by  iJurenhuyBen,  iv.  205-391,  published 
1702;  with  Germ,  tnuial.  in  D.  Boffmuui's  iHxhnajM, 
Iv.  l45-3ia.  Berlin,  tSeS;  the  Palestinian  form  witb  Lat. 
iotroduMbo  is  in  Ugolioi.  Thrtawvi.  mv,  1-33B.  Ff, 
tnna].iiiM.Scbwad.LeTaimiiddiiJiTWalrm.ro\s.i.'xL. 
Paris,  1SS8-89;  tbe  Babylonian  Tulmudic  tract  San- 
Imtrin  is  in  UgDlini,  ut  sup.,  xxv.  3;le-IlU2;  boib  form* 
with  Germ,  traiul.  are  in  L.  Goldiciunidl;.  Dtr  babiiloo. 
Talmud,  vii.  1-010.  Beriin,  1903, 

Consult:  A.  BQc 
Vienna.  1902;  J.  3elden 
Uaoliai,  TlicKiw. 
Die  erme  Verliindunc  da  A.  T. 
ZZ6,  Buelwk,  1S31;  L.  Herifeld,  Cetchit/Ur  da  Voliri 
Iirarl,  ii.  380-39^,  Lei|»ic,  1S56;  J.  I«vy.  in  MonaUlArifl 
far  GachuMe  uiut  Wititntduilt  da  Judtnlumi,  185S,  pp. 
206-274,  301-307,  339-353;  J,  M.  Joat,  GHchiclUi  des 
Judaaiumi,  i.  120-128,  2T0-2SS.  403  sqq..  [i.  13  sqq..  25 
•qq„  Leipgic,  1SS7-58;  J.  Langen.  in  TQ.  1862.  pp.  411- 
403;  A.  Kueneo,  Over  dr  SamenilMna  ••an  hn  Sanhrdhn. 
Ainst«rdsin,  L86fl;  J.  Der«nbuiarif,  Higt.  de  ia  Pateatine, 
pp.  83-04,  4flS-4S8.  Paris,  1807;  D.  Haffmnim.  Dn- 
aberilc  GimAdAo/  in  dtr  SlaJl  da  HrilialAiim>,  Beriin, 
1S7S;  SUpfer.  in  Rrvite  dc  l/Joloou:  el  dr  pMlamphir,  18S4, 
pp.  105-119;  H,  Crlili.  G«cAicUe  der  Juden.  iii.  100  sqq.. 
Leipair,  ISSS;  Blum.  Lr  SyHhedrin  ou  amnd  conttil  dt 
Jtrumiem.  Straihun.  1889;   I.  Jelski,  Die  innrrc  EinrklU- 

A.  Bausrath.  NrtiltMameHllitht  Z/rilataaicMe,  i,  03-72. 
HeidelbeTs,  1873.  Eng.  transl..  HiM.  o/  N.  T.  Tima. 
London,  1895;    M.  RulibctKcr,  The  Am  ha-ArfU.  tht  An- 

Hi^timi  0/  anriml  Imii.  Philadelphia.  1910:  SchQrer, 
GarhichU.  ii.  188-214,  Eng.  transl..  II.,  i.  183  sqq.;  DB. 
iv,  397-402;   EB.  iv.  4840-44;  JE,  li.  41-44. 

SAHKARACHARYA.     See  India,  I.,  2,  6  2. 

SARKEY,  IRA  DAVID;  Methodistlay  evangelist; 
b.  at  Edinburgh,  Lawrence  County,  Pa.,  Aug.  28, 
1840;  d.  in  Brooklyn  Aug.  14.  1S08.  He  entered 
business  at  New  Castle,  Pa.,  1855-71,  and  was  active 
as  choir-leader,  Sunday-school  superintendent,  and 
president  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion; met  D.  L.  Moody  (q.v.)  in  1870  at  the  inter- 
national convention  of  that  body  at  Indianapolis. 
He  joined  Moody  m  1871  at  Chicago  and  for  years 
was  associated  with  him  in  joint  revival  work  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad,  his  part  being  singing 
solos,  conducting  the  singing  of  the  assembly,  com- 
posing "  Gospel  hynms,"  and  rendering  assistance  in 
the  inquiry-meetings.  In  later  years  he  also  lectured. 
In  1903  he  loet  his  eyesight.  He  compiled  Gospel 
Hymns  (1875-95),  and  Sacrfd  Songs  m\d  Solon 
(London,  1873,  and  often),  of  which  over  50,000,000 
copies  were  sold;  translations  have  been  mjide  into 
many  languages.  He  composed  also  many  popular 
songs,  of  which  are  "There  were  ninety  and  nine." 
and  "When  the  mists  have  rolled  away."  He  is 
author  of  My  Life  and  the  Story  of  the  Gospd  Hymns 
and  o/Sacred  Songs  and  Sohs  (Philadelphia.  1907). 
BieuouHiPBT:  The  literature  u  to  besought  under  Mooov. 
Dwtairr  Liuh  (Rytrkh).  ss  the  slielrhss  o(  the  life  of 
Moody  iavariably  tnat  of  his  fellow-Ubonr.    Note  par- 
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tieulftrly  E.  Noiwn,  Lives  nf  Ihe  Eminnl  Ammran  Bvan- 
orUiU,  D.  L.  Moodti  and  Ira  D.  Saniey.  Boalas,  1S7T. 
Abo  m  under  Revival*. 

SAnuniATELLI,  HaD-min-yQ-tel'U,  ZABAR- 
ELLA.  ALESSANDRO:  Cardinal;  b.  at  RadicoodoU 
(14  m.  8.W,  of  Sienna),  TuBcany,  Italy,  Aug.  4,  1840. 
He  was  educHt«(l  at  the  Collcgio  Romano  and  the 
Accademia  dei  nobili  eccleaiastici,  and  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  in  1863.  In  18(18  he  n-aa  appointed 
chamberlain  to  the  pope,  and  in  1874  t>ecame  grand 
almoner  and  titular  archbiahop  of  Tyana.  In  1887 
he  was  made  auditor  general  o(  the  Apostolic 
Chamber,  and  in  1899  was  created  cardinal  priest  of 
Santi  Pietro  e  Marcellino. 

SAKSOn,  HOn-sSn'  (SAMSOH),  BERRHARDmO: 
Commissary  of  indulgences  in  Switxerland  in  1518- 
1519.  He  is  said  to  have  come  from  Brescia.  He 
wftg  guardian  of  the  Obeervontist  FranciacanB  at  San 
Angelo,  Milan,  when  be  waa  conmiissioned,  in  1517, 
to  preaeh  indulgences  in  the  Swiss  cantons,  among 
their  confederates,  and  in  the  dioceses  of  Valais  and 
Cbur.  His  course  through  Lugano,  Uri,  Sehwyx, 
Lucerne,  Bugdorf,  Bern,  Solotbum,  and  Freiburg, 
June,  1518,  to  Jan..  1519,  met  with  much  success. 
In  eastern  Switzerland,  however,  he  was  less  success- 
ful; Zwingli  directed  sennona  against  him  and  his 
practise,  which  in  the  more  enlightened  quarters 
was  regarded  as  both  ridiculous  and  outrageous. 
The  bishop  of  Constance  and  his  vicar,  Johannes 
Faber  (q.v.),  resisted  Sanson,  who  was  for- 
bidden to  entertbechurchcsin  Aargau,  Feb..  1519. 
In  Baden  he  succeeded,  but  was  refused  admis- 
sion at  Staufberg  and  Brengarteo.  He  then  went 
to  Zurich,  where  the  diet  of  the  federation  had  con- 
vened. Herehemet  theuniud  hostility  of  ZwingU, 
Faber,  and  the  bishop  of  Constance.  The  diet 
took  recognition  of  the  complaint,  which  Sanson 
met  with  his  credentials  and  the  request  to  ascer- 
tain his  authority  at  Rome  at  his  expense.  The 
diet  did  not  interpose  any  impediment  and  Sanson 
appeared  at  Sofingen,  Apr.  IS.  But  the  diet  asked 
the  knight  Felix  Grebel  of  Zurich,  who  was  about 
to  journey  to  Rome,  to  lay  certain  grievances  before 
the  pope  and  make  a  thorough  investigation.  Before 
Grebel's  arrival,  the  pope  had  appointed  Sanson 
commissary  of  indulgences  to  the  end  of  October, 
but  upon  liking  knowledge  of  the  missive  of  the 
diet,  he  revoked  the  commission,  and  the  diet  was 
privileged,  if  Sanson  was  objectionable,  to  request 
his  peaceable  return  to  Italy,  to  be  examined  and 
punished,  if  he  exceeded  his  powers  and  committed 
errors  in  the  announcing  of  indulgences.  The 
matter  of  indulgences,  although  a  factor  in  the  rise 
of  the  Reformation  in  SwitBeriand,  played  a  less 
important  part  than  in  Germany. 

(Emii,  Eout.) 
BiBUOoaATBT:    h.  R.  Schmldlin.  Brmlianlin  San*™,  drr 

Ablaujirtdver  in  dtr  ScJiterit,  I5IS-19.  Solothiun,  1898: 

BchnS.  ChriHian  CAurr*.  vii.  31.  42-43. 

SAPHIR,  Bfi'&r,  ADOLPH:  Pr«sbyterian;  b.  at 
Budapest,  Hungary,  Sept.  26,  1831;  d.  at  Lon- 
don Apr.  3,  1S91.  Son  of  a  Jewish  merchant 
he,  with  the  rest  of  his  father's  family,  was 
converted  to  Christianity  by  the  Jewish  mission  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland;  he  studied  at  the  Gymna- 
Mum  of  the  Grauc  Kloster,  Berlin,  1844-48;    at 


Glasgow  University,  1848-49  (MA.,  1854),  at 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  1849-51,  and  was  a 
student  of  theology  at  the  Free  Church  College, 
Edinburgh,  1851-54.  He  was  licensed  in  1854,  and 
sent  as  missionary  tjj  the  Jews  at  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many; was  German  preacher  at  Glasgow,  1835; 
minister  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church,  South 
Shields,  1856-61;  at  Greenwich,  London,  1861-72; 
at  Netting  Hill,  London,  1872-80;  and  of  Belgrave 
Presbyterian  Church,  London,  1881-88.  In  later 
life  Saphir  took  much  interest  In  the  efforts  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews  in  Hungary  and  southern 
Russia,  being  president  of  the  auxiliary  in  London, 
the  Rabinowich  Council.  In  theology  he  was  Evan- 
gelical. He  was  the  author  of  From  Death  to  Life 
(Edinburgh,  1861;  revised  and  published  under 
the  title  Convcnon,  London,  1865);  Chrut  and 
the  Saipturti  (1864);  Lectures  on  the  Lord's  Prayer 
(1870);  Chritt  Crurified  (Lectures  on  I  Cor.  u., 
1873);  Expository  Lectures  on  the  EpiatU  ta  the 
Hebremt  (1874-70);  and  Tlie  Divine  Unity  of  Strip- 
lure  (1892);  and  of  numerous  tracts  employed  in 
the  mission  to  the  Jews. 


SARABAITES,  sOr'a-boits  (SARABITE5):  A 
class  of  F^yptian  hermiU,  mentioned  by  Jerome 
{Epist.,  xxiii.  34)  under  the  name  of  Reraoboth. 
The  appellation  Sarabaites  is  of  unknown  connota- 
tion, although  Cassian  (.Coliatumea  patrum,  XVIIL, 
iv.  7-8)  declares  it  to  be  Egyptian,  and  names  three 
classes  of  monks,  ccnobitea,  anchorites,  and  Sara- 
baites. After  Cassian,  who  thoroughly  disapproved 
of  the  Sarabaites,  the  only  independent  sources  for 
a  knowledge  of  these  hermila  are  Benedict  of 
Nureia  (Reipila,  i.),  who  stales  that  they  were  to  be 
found  in  Italy,  and  possibly  the  Dialogus  Zachaei 
Chrittiani  el  ApoUonii  phUotophi  of  the  late  fifth 
century.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  epithet  Sarabait«a 
(translated  Renuitce  by  Isidore  of  Seville,  Dt  officii^ 
eecksiatlicU,  ii.  15)  was  frequently  applied  la 
disolMjdient  or  turbulent  monks,  since  their  proto- 
types lived  without  teacher  and  without  discipline; 
and  tbey  were  likewise  often  confused  with  the  Gyro- 
vagi  (q.v.). 

The  earliest  sourcee  concerning  the  Sarabaites 
are  invariably  prejudiced  against  them  and  desired 
to  replace  them  by  those  following  the  cenobitio 
life.  Nevertheless,  the  distinctive  characleristies 
which  separated  them  from  hermits  and  cenobit«s 
are  clear.  They  were  generally  considered  monks, 
like  whom  they  were  celibate,  fasted,  sang  in 
chou*,  and  wore  habits.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
did  not  live  in  monasteries  or  deserts,  but  in  towiis 
or  fortified  places,  sometimes  in  their  own  houses. 
Neither  did  they  form  communities  like  the  ceno- 
bitcs,  but  lived  alone  or  in  groups  of  two  or  three 
without  any  superior;  nor  were  they  rigidly  separ- 
ated from  the  world  like  hermits  and  cenobites. 
Like  other  monks,  they  earned  their  livelihood  by 
manual  labor,  but  sold  the  products  independently. 
In  the  time  of  Cassian  the  Sarabaites  of  Egypt 
equalled  the  cenobites  in  number,  but  in  other  lands 
were  far  more  numerous,  so  that  they  were  almost 
the  only  class  of  monks,  a  statement  which  also 
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holds  true  for  the  days  of  Jerome.  By  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century  their  nimiber  had  declined  in 
Italy. 

The  Sarabaites  were  essentially  the  successors  of 
the  primitive  ascetics,  and  long  maintained  their 
existence  in  the  West  despite  the  spread  of  anchori- 
tism  and  monasticism  from  the  East,  especially  from 
Egypt,  thus  explaining  the  intense  hatred  felt  by 
hermits  and  monks  for  them.  Their  freer  mode  of 
life  doubtless  gave  some  ground  for  the  charges 
alleged  against  them,  probably  with  some  exaggera- 
tion, by  their  opponents;  and  in  the  course  of  time 
they  sank  before  the  more  rigid  ascetic  ideals  of 
monasticism.    See  Monasticism. 

(G.  GrCtzmacher.) 

BiBUoaBAPHT.*  C.  W.  F.  Walch,  in  Novi  eomtnerUarii  $o- 
cietatU  .  .  .  acieniiarum  OoUingeruu,  vi.  1-34,  Gdttincen, 
1776;  Neander.  Christian  Church,  u.  283-284. 

SARAVIA,  ADRIAN :  Reformed  (afterward  Angli- 
can) theologian;  b.  at  Hesdin  (35  m.  n.  of  Amiens), 
France,  in  1531 ;  d.  at  Westminster,  London,  Jan.  15, 
1612-13.    His  father  was  a  Spaniard,  his  mother  a 
Fleming,  and  both  became  Protestants;   he  was 
trained  for  the  Reformed  ministry,  and  became  pastor 
at  Antwerp,  and  later  formed  a  Walloon  church  at 
Brussels;  he  removed  after  1560  with  his  family  to 
the  Channel  Islands,  where  he  first  acted  as  school- 
master, and  then  in  1564  became  assistant  minister 
of  St.  Peter's,  Guernsey;   he  next  became  school- 
master at  Southampton,  and,  in  1582,  professor  of 
divinity  at  the  University  of  Leyden;   because  of 
complicity  in  a  political  plot  he  was  forced  in  1587  to 
flee  to  England,  where  he  became  rector  of  Tatten- 
hill,  Stafifordshire;   his  De  diversia  gradibus  minis- 
trorum  (see  below)  in  1590  brought  him  honor  there, 
and  in  1591  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Gloucester, 
in  1595  of  Canterbury  and  vicar  of  Lewisham,  Kent, 
and  in  1601  of  Worcester  and  of  Westminster;  he 
was  nominated  in  1607  one  of  the  translators  for 
the  new  version  of  the  Bible;  and  in  1609-10  ex- 
changed Lewisham  for  Great  Chart,  which  he  re- 
tained till  his  death.    He  was  buried  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral.    His  promotion  in  England  was  no  doubt 
due  in  part  to  his  vigorous  assertion  and  defense  of 
episcopal  chiu-ch  government,  in  his  Z>0  diverna 
gradibus  (London,   1590;    Eng.  transL,   1592,  re- 
issued 1640),  in  his  Defensio  tradatus  de  .  ,  .  gradir 
bus  (1594),  and  Examen  Traciatus  D.  Betade  triplici 
episcoporum  genere  (1594),  against  the  arguments  of 
Theodore  Beza,  who  sought  to  secure  its  abolition 
in  Scotland.     He  is  best  known  as  the  earliest 
modem    advocate    of    worldwide    evangelization, 
which  most  of  the  Reformers  thought  either  im- 
practicable or  unauthorized.     In  his  first  work 
he  devotes  a  chapter  (xvii.)  to  establishing  the 
thesis  "  that  the  command  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
all  peoples  is  obligatory  upon  the  Chiu-ch  since  the 
Apostles  were  taken  up  into  Heaven,  and  that  for 
this  purpose  the  apostolic  office  is  needful."     He 
maintains  that   the  obligation  to   evangelize  all 
peoples  rests  upon  the  Christians  of  every  century 
to  itke  end  of  the  world  on  the  groimd  that  Christ 
in  giving  the  commission  promised  to  be  with  his 
disciples  all  the  days  to  the  end  of  the  world,  that 
the  apostles  left  the  work  incomplete  and  provided 
for  its  extension,  that  after  the  apostolic  age  the 


Gospel  was  successfully  preached  to  many  new 
peoples,  etc.  He  insists  that  it  is  not  fanaticism 
but  simple  duty  to  try  to  carry  out  Christ's  great 
commission.  Beza  (1592)  and  Gerhard  (1617) 
sought  by  elaborate  argumentation  in  opposition  to 
Saravia  to  prove  that  the  commission  of  Christ 
expired  with  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age.  In 
the  opinion  of  contemporaries  they  succeeded  and 
Saravia's  plea  made  little  impression.  His  Treatise 
on  the  Christian  Priesthood  was  republished  in  Lon- 
don, 1845;  and  a  Latin  manuscript  was  translated 
and  published  by  Denison  as  Treatise  on  the  Eucha- 
rist (London,  1855).  See  Missions  to  the  Heathen, 
B,  II.,  1,  §  2.  A.  H.  Newman. 

Bibuoorapht:  DNB,  1.  290-301.  where  are  given  referenoee 
to  scattering  notices. 

SARCERIUS,   sOr-sir'i-us  (SORCK),  ERASMUS: 
German  Lutheran;    b.  at  Annaberg  (18  m.  s.  of 
Chemnitz)  probably  Apr.  19,  1501;    d.  at  Magde- 
burg Nov.  28, 1559.    He  was  matriculated  at  Leipsic 
in  1522,  but  in  1524  seems  to  have  migrated  to  Wit- 
tenberg, and  in  1528  was  a  teacher  at  Lubeck  and  a 
firm  supporter  of  Protestant  tenets.    He  likewise 
taught  in  Gras,  and  apparently  received  his  master's 
degree  at  Vienna,  but  was  forced  to  leave  because  of 
his  religious  convictions  and  in  1530  was  matricu- 
lated at  Rostock.    Finally  completing  his  studies, 
he  was  recalled  to  Lubeck,  where  he  remained  until 
1536,  when  Count  William  of  Nassau  called  him  to 
Siegen  as  rector  of  the  Latin  school.    In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  appointed  superintendent  and  chap- 
lain to  the  count,  and  henceforth  all  his  energies 
were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Lutheranism.    He  at 
once  began  a  system  of  frequent  visitations  and 
regular  pastoral  synods  according  to  the  plan  out- 
lined in  his  Dialogic  .  .  .  reddens  rationem  veterum 
synodorum   .  .  .    item    visitationum    (n.p.,    1539), 
likewise  promoting  his  cause  not  only  by  his  Cats- 
ekismus  of  1537,  but  also  by  his  commentaries  on 
Matthew  (Frankfort,   1538),  Mark  (Basel,   1539), 
Luke  (1539),  John  (1540),  Acts  (1540),  Romans 
(1541),  Galatians  and  Ephesians  (1542),  Corinth- 
ians (1542-44),  Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Thes- 
salonians  (1542),  and  Ecclesiasticus  (1543),  as  well 
as  by  his  Meihodus  in  prcecipuos  Scriptwrce  locos  (2 
parts,  Basel,  1539-40),  Nova  meihodus  (1546),  Ez- 
posiiiofies  in  epistolas  dominicales  etfesHvales  (1540), 
In  evangelia  dominicalia  postilla  (1540),  and  Con- 
dones annucB  rhetorica  disposiOone  conscriptce  (4  vols., 
1541).    In  1541  Sarcerius  was  called  to  Dillenbiu-g 
as  court  chaplain  and  preacher  at  the  city  church, 
besides  being  superintendent  of  the  county.     In 
Mar.,  1540,  he  had  taken  part  in  the  Schmalkald 
conference,  and  in  1542-46  he  promoted  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation  in  the  archdiocese  of  Cologne. 
He  also  came  into  momentary  contact  with  the 
English  movement  against  the  Roman  Cliurch,  this 
being  the  occasion  of  his  Loci  aliquot  communes  et 
theologici  (Frankfort  [  1538];  Eng.  transl.,  under  the 
title  CoffUm  places  of  scripture  ordrely  and  after  a 
eOpendious  forme   of  teachyng  set  forth^"  by  IL 
Tavemer,  London,  1538). 

As  a  distinguished  theologian  Sarcerius  could 
boast  that  he  had  framed  church  orders  for  twenty- 
four  counties,  and  in  1541  he  was  obliged  to  decline 
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the  ini'itation  to  become  professor  of  theology  at 
Leipsic.  But  the  latcrim  ended  hia  activity  in  Nas- 
sau in  IMS,  and  he  then  went  first  to  Annaherg, 
where  he  wrote  his  Creutzbuchiein,  after  which  he  be- 
came pastor  at  the  Thomaakirche  in  Leipsic,  pub- 
lishing four  volumes  of  aermons  in  1551-52,  and  hia 
Von  SynodU  and  Buch  voia  heiiigen  Eheatand  in  1553. 
Id  1551  he  waa  one  of  the  theologians  to  whom  the 
Saxon  Confession  was  submitted  for  approval  and 
subscription,  and  in  the  following  year  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  unsuccessful  delegation  to  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which  got  no  further  than  Nuremberg.  In 
1553  he  published  his  Hauthvch  fur  die  eiiiftlUigen 
Havxi-^teT,  which  b  of  interest  for  a  history  of 
Lutheran  confirmation,  and  in  the  foUowing  year  be 
was  chosen  superintendent  of  Eisleben  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  adiaphoristic  Georg  Major  (q.v.).  He 
now  necessarily  adopted  an  attitude  of  opposition 
to  the  teachings  of  Melancbthon  and  completely 
accepted  the  tenets  of  the  Gnesio-Lutherans,  lieing 
active  at  the  same  time  both  in  visilAtion  and  in 
writing  a  number  of  treatises  on  cbiurh  govern- 
ment and  discipline,  the  most  of  which  were  col- 
lected by  his  son,  Wilhchn  Sarcerius,  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  PastoTaU  ad^  HxTtenhiuh  von  Amt, 
Wtsen  iind  Diaziplin  der  Pa^toren,  published  in  1562. 
Meanwhile  the  course  of  events  was  leading  him 
further  and  further  away  from  Melancbthon,  and  at 
the  colloquy  of  Worms  in  1557  he  was  on  the  side 
of  the  Weimar  theologians.  From  Worms  he  hur- 
ried to  Heidelberg  to  prevent  the  threatened  schism 
in  Protestantism,  only  to  take  part  in  the  fatal 
protestation  which  broke  oft  the  conference.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  one  of  those  called  to  ^\einiar 
to  malte  the  final  revision  of  the  Weimar  Confuta- 
tion, but  his  position  in  Manafeld  was  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult  and  he  was  exposed  to  ceaseless 
official  interference.  Nevertheless,  in  1559  he 
presided  over  a  synod  which  formulated  the  inter- 
esting SekendnU  der  Predigrr  in  da-  GraffscliaffI 
Mamfdt  .  .  .  wider  oJkr  Secten,  Rotten  undfahche 
Leren  (Eisleben,  15G0),  and  almost  immediately 
afterward  he  accepted  a  call  to  Magdeburg  as  pastor 
of  the  Johanniskircbe  and  senior  of  the  minist^rium, 
but  lived  only  long  enough  to  deliver  four  sermons. 
(G.  Kawerad.) 

BtiuooaiTBT:  Tbe  funeral  miiqod  was  by  J.  Wigand, 
MmgdebutB,  IS80.  and  Pia  tattaOalionft  by  Z.  Prftloriua, 
W.  Sanwiiua,  and  P.  Spenlin.  Eisteben.  1580;  two  mODQ- 
cnphu  are  A.  W.  HOBelmQllflr,  Leben  and  Wirktn  det 
Snumui  Sarciriut,  AaoabeTg,  ISSS.  and  G.  EskuchE. 
SarctriHa  all  Erticher  und  .SrAnlmoim.  Siegon.  1901  (worth- 
fuJ).  Comps™  further  H.  L.  J,  HrppB.  DiHpnalil.-  dri 
I.  i.  49  »qq.,  Goths,  1867, 


SARDICA,  SYHOD  OF:  A  s>Tiod  held  in  343-344 
at  Sardica  (the  motlem  Sophia,  capital  of  Bulgaria). 
The  date  given  above  is  not  that  of  the  historians 
Socrates  (Hut.  ecel.,  ii.  20;  NPNF,  2d  scr.  ii.  46-47) 
and  Socmen  (Hw(.  ecel.,  iii.  11-12;  NPNF,  2d 
Bcr.,  ii.  289-290),  who  assign  the  year  347.  But  the 
Historia  acephala  (discovered  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, ed.  S.  Maffei  in  Oaaervimoni  liUerane,  vol.  iii., 
Verona,  1738}  showed  that  Athanasius  returned  to 
Alexandria  from  his  second  exile  in  346  (see  Atha- 
NAAirs  I.,  S  4)  and  this  is  corroborated  by  Jerome 
(MPL.  xxix.  682).  who  places  this  return  in  the  tenth 
year  al  Coattantius.     The  "Pjuchat  I^ettera"  of 


Athanasius  prove  that  tlic  sj-nod  was  held  at  least 
two  jears  before  his  return.    The  synod  may  have 

envoys  sent  by  Constane  arrived  in  Antioch  at 
Easter  of  that  year  (Athanasius,  "Arian  History," 
XX.;  ATPJVf,  2d  scr„iv.  276-277,  footnote).  Itwaa 
summoned  by  Constans  and  Constantinus  (Athana- 
sius, "Defence  against  the  Arians,"  xliv.;  NPNF, 
2d  ser.,  iv.  123)  with  the  threefold  object  of  re- 
moving causes  of  dissension  in  the  Church,  rooting 
out  false  doctrine,  and  confirming  the  tradition  of 
the  true  faith  in  Christ. 

There  is  some  debate  as  to  the  number  of  bishops 
who  attended.  Two  parlies  were  represented, 
Eusebiana  and  the  orthodox.  The  former  in  their 
synodal  letter  (Mansi,  ConcUia,  iii.  132}  claim  to 
be  eighty  in  number,  but  seventy-six  is  given  by 
Socrates  and  Sozomen  (ut  sup.)  and  this  seems  to 
be  right.  Athanasius  in  his  "Arian  History"  (xv.; 
NPNF,  iv.  274)  reckons  the  entire  attendance  at 
170  "more  or  less,"  which  leaves  ninety -four  for  the 
orthodox  party.  Tbe  Eusebians  were  a  compact 
party,  whose  principal  animus  was  against  Athana- 
siiw.  When  they  learned  that  he  was  to  be  present 
and  was  expected  to  take  part,  they  recognized  that 
the  logic  of  events  would  lead  him  to  take  the  ag- 
gressive and  to  bring  charges  of  unseemly  conduct 
against  them.  They  therefore  demanded  on  the 
basis  of  the  findings  of  the  sj-noda  of  Tyre  and  An- 
tioch that  Athanasius  be  excluded.  The  presidency 
of  the  synod,  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
fell  to  HosiuH  of  Cordova  (q.v.}  through  whom 
negotiations  were  conducted.  Hosius  warned  the 
Eusebians  that  their  threat  to  abstain  from  partici- 
pation might  prove  dangerous  to  thejn,  and  advised 
them  to  submit  their  proofs  against  Athanasius  to 
him  alone  if  they  were  unwilling  ta  bring  them 
before  the  synod,  promising  that  if  they  were  con- 
clusive, Attionasius  should  he  excluded.  But  this 
advice  was  rejected,  and  tbe  Eusebiana  left  the  city 
by  night. 

The  synod  proceeded  to  investigate  the  charges 
of  the  Eusebiana  (1)  against  Athanasius  and  found 
them  baseless;  (2)  against  Mareellus  of  Ancyra 
(q.v.),  and  pronounced  him  orthodox;  (3)  against 
Asclephas  of  Gaza  (whom  the  Eusebians  at  Antioch 
had  deposed),  and  proved  tum  itinocent,  acquitting 
of  blame  also  certain  minor  officials  who  were  in- 
volved in  the  major  charges.  Certain  heads  of  tbe 
Eusebian  party  were  deposed  and  cxcommimicated, 
viz.,  Theodore  of  Heraclea,  Narcissus  of  Neronias, 
AcaciuB  of  Caaareo,  L'rsacius  of  Singidunum,  Valenfi 
of  Mureia,  Menophantes  of  Ephesus,  and  Geoi^  of 
Laodieea.  The  alleged  "creeti  of  Sardica"  rests 
upon  a  misundeiBtanding  of  a  sketch  of  such  a  creed  ' 
by  Hosius  which  was  not  adopted  by  the  synod, 
but  came  to  be  included  in  the  Ada.  The  twenty 
canons  were  drawn  up  in  Greek  and  lAtln,  were 
adopted  by  the  second  Trullan  synod,  and  are  usu- 
ally appended  to  those  of  the  council  of  Niciea, 
tliough  they  are  not  recognised  as  ecumenical. 
The  canons  have  to  do  witli  the  rights  and  duties 
of  bishops,  with  the  filling  of  vacant  bishoprics, 
the  rights  and  duties  of  lower  clergy,  and  make  an 
attempt  to  arrange  for  union  on  the  date  trf 
Eaeter. 


SardlB   _ 
SatiflfiMtloii 
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Bibuographt:  Original  doeumenta  are  the  canons,  with 
history  of  the  ssmod  and  discussion,  in  Hefele*  ConeUien- 
gmMchte,  i.  633  aqq..  En«.  transL,  iL  86  aqq..  Fr.  transl., 
L  2,  pp.  737  aqq.  (especially  valuable  for  the  notes) ;  the  ao- 
oountof  Athanasius  in  "  Defence  against  the  Arians/'  Eng. 
tiansl.,  NPNF,  2d  ser.,  iv.  100  sqq.;  three  letters  to  the 
synod,  summarised  in  Hefele,  ut  sup.,  given  in  Athanasius, 
"  Defence,"  chap,  iii.,  Eng.  transl.,  ut  sup.,  pp.  119  sqq. 
The  documents  appear  also  in  Mansi,  Coneiliat  vol.  iii. 
(important)  and  Harduin,  Consul,  vol.  L  Consult  fur 
tber:  W.  Beveridge,  Synodicon^  Oxford,  1672;  Z.  B.  van 
Espen,  Comtnentaritu  in  eanones  el  decreta  juria  veUris  ae 
iiovt,  Cologne,  1755;  idem,  Jub  eceUnasticum  univernan, 
iii.  264  sqq.,  ib.  1777;  L.  T.  von  Spittler.  S&mmtliche 
Werke,  ed.  K.  W&chter.  viii.  126  sqq.,  15  vols.,  Stuttgart, 
1827-37;  F.  Maassen,  Oeachichte  der  Quellen  und  der  lAtera- 
tur  de9  canoniaKen  RechU,  i.  50  sqq.,  Leipaic,  1870;  XL,  x. 
1705-11;  Schaff,  ChritHan  Church,  iiL  310-314. 

SARDIS.    See  Asia  Minor,  IV. 

SAR(H)N.    See  Asstria,  VI.,  (11;  Babylonia, 
VI.,  3,  i  1. 

SARPI.sOr'pt,  PAOLO  (FRA  PAOLO):  Venetian 
patriot  and  opponent  of  the  Jesuits;  b.  at  Venice 
Aug.  14,  1552;  d.  there  Jan.  14,  1623.  He  ob- 
tained his  education  in  his  native  city,  and  in  1566 
entered  the  order  of  the  Servites.  After  an  activity 
of  two  years  as  teacher  in  Mantua  he  became  priest, 
in  1579  was  made  provincial  of  his  order  in  ^e  re- 
public of  Venice,  and  subsequently  became  general 
procurator  of  the  order  with  seat  at  Rome  (1585- 
1588) .  But  for  a  long  time  his  mind  had  been  grow- 
ing increasingly  hostile  to  the  Jesuits,  and  he  had 
consequently  come  under  suspicion  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. After  1606  his  views  foimd  expression  in  the 
famous  struggle  of  Venice  with  Pope  Paul  V.  The 
pope  in  his  blindness  tried  for  the  last  time  to 
gain  supremacy  over  Venice  by  using  the  mightiest 
weapon  of  medievalism,  the  interdict.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from 
the  republic,  while  the  remaining  cleigy  were  in- 
duced to  continue  the  church  services.  This  un- 
expected victory  of  the  republic  would  have  been 
impossible  if  public  opinion  had  not  been  influenced 
in  its  favor  by  Sarpi,  whom  his  native  city  had 
retained  in  its  defense.  Induced  by  patriotism  and 
by  hatred  of  the  Jesuits,  Sarpi  published  master- 
works  of  polemics.  The  attempt  to  assassinate 
Sarpi  on  Oct.  5, 1607,  shows  that  the  authorities  at 
Rome  knew  to  whom  their  defeat  was  due.  His 
principal  work  is  Istoria  del  concUio  TridenHno  di 
Pietro  Soave  Polano  (London,  1619;  Eng.  transl., 
History  of  The  Council  of  Trent,  1676).  Its  hostility 
to  the  popes  is  extreme;  it  has  been  translated  into 
the  principal  European  languages.  Other  works  of 
his  which  have  been  translated  into  English  from 
his  Opere  or  from  separate  publications  are:  A 
Treatise  of  Matiers  Beneficiary  (London,  1680;  later 
editions  with  slightly  variant  titles,  1727,  1730, 
1736) ;  The  History  of  the  Inquisition  (1639) ;  and  The 
RigfUs  of  Sovereigns  and  Subjects  (1722).  His  Opere 
were  issued  in  5  vols.,  Venice,  1677,  better  edition, 
8  vols.,  "  Helmstadf  (i.e.,  Verona),  1761;  and  his 
Lettere  at  Verona,  1673;  Lettere  inedite^  1833,  and  ed. 
S.  and  A.  S.  Contarini,  Venice,  1892;  and  Lettere 
raccdUef  Florence,  1863.  An  Eng.  transl.  of  the  Letr- 
ters  appeared  London,  1693.      (P.  Tschackert.) 


Bibuographt:  A.  Robertaon,  Fra  Paoli  Sarpi,  the  Great- 
est  of  the  VeneUane,  London,  1894;  F.  Micanxio,  La  Vie 
duPh'e  Paul,  Leyden,  1661;  A.  Bianchi-Giovini,  Biografia 
di  Fra  P.  Sarpi,  2  vols..  BniaseLi,  1836;  J.  N.  Brischar, 
Beurteiluno  der  KorUroveraen  Sarpie  und  PaUavicini,  2 
parts,  Tabingen,  1844;  J.  Kraenker,  Eeaai  aur  la  vie  et 
lea  tcrita  de  Fra  P.  Sarpi,  StrasbuiiE.  1857;  Arabella 
Geongina  Campbell,  The  Life  of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  London, 
1869;  L.  Lavi,  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  Bergamo,  1873;  M. 
Brosch,  Oeaehichle  dea  Kirchenstaatea,  i.  354  sqq.,  Gotha, 
1880;  P.  Balan,  Fra  P.  Sarpi,  Venice.  1887;  A.  Pasoo- 
lato,  Fra  P.  Sarpi,  MUan,  1893;  G.  Rein,  Paoli  Sarpi  und 
die  ProUatanten,  HebingforB,  1904;  A.  D.  White,  Seven 
Great  Stateamen,  New  York,  1910;  KL,  x.  1720-26. 

SARTORIUS,  sar-t6'ri-U8,  ERNST  WILHELM 
CHRISTIAN:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Darmstadt 
May  10,  1797;  d.  at  KOnigsberg  June  13,  1859.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  G5ttingen  (1815- 
1818),  where  he  became  lecturer  in  1818.  Three 
years  later  he  was  called  to  Marburg  as  associate 
professor,  being  promoted  to  a  full  professorship  in 
1823.  He  had  abready  WTitten  Drei  Abhandlungen 
aber  wichtige  Gegenstdnde  der  exegetischen  und  sys- 
tenuUischen  Theologie  (GOttingen,  1820),  which 
was  quickly  followed  by  his  Die  lutherische  Lehre 
vom  Unvermdgen  des  freien  WiUens  zur  hdheren  SiU- 
lichkeit  (1821),  a  work  strongly  emphasizing  the 
Augustinian  concept  of  grace  and  criticizing 
Schleiermacher's  theory  of  election.  During  his 
Marburg  professorship  he  also  WTote  his  Ueber  die 
Lehre  der  Protestanten  von  der  heiligen  Wurde  der 
weUlichen  Obrigkeit  (Marburg,  1822)  and  Die  Religion 
ausserhalb  der  Grenzen  der  blossen  Vemunft  nach  den 
Grundsdtzen  des  toahren  Protestantismus  und  gegen 
die  eines  falschen  Rationalismus  (1822).  In  1824 
Sartorius  was  called  to  the  University  of  Dorpat, 
where  he  remained  until  1835,  vigorously  com- 
bating rationalism,  a  tendency  which  he  also 
assailed  in  his  Beilr&ge  zur  Verteidigung  der  evangel- 
ischen  RechtgUluhigkeit  (2  parts,  Heidelberg,  1825- 
1826).  During  this  period  he  also  delivered  a 
eulogy  on  the  Augsburg  Confession  which  was  later 
revised  and  enlarged  as  the  Beilr&ge  zur  Apologie 
der  augsburgischen  Confession  gegen  alte  und  neue 
Gegner  (Grotha,  1853),  and  in  1831  he  published  at 
Hamburg  his  Lefire  von  Christi  Person  und  Werk 
(Eng.  transl.,  Doctrine  of  the  Person  and  Work  of 
Christ,  London,  1838,  and  Boston,  1848),  which  led 
to  his  call  as  general  superintendent  of  the  province 
of  Prussia  and  as  first  court  chaplain  of  the  castle 
church  at  KOnigsberg.  In  these  capacities  he  strove 
earnestly  for  the  defense  of  true  Lutheran  princi- 
ples and  sturdily  opposed  rationalism  and  kindred 
developments,  as  in  his  Ueber  die  Notwendigkeit  und 
Verbindlichkeit  der  kirchlichen  Glaubensbekenntnisse 
(Stuttgart,  1845).  The  most  noteworthy  work  of 
Sartorius,  however,  was  his  Lehre  von  der  heiligen 
LiebCf  oder  GrundzUge  der  eiangdisch-kirchlichen 
MoraUhedogie  (2  parts,  Stuttgart,  1840-44;  Eng. 
transl..  Doctrine  of  Divine  Love;  or  Outlines  of  the 
Moral  Theology  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  Edin- 
burgh, 1884),  which  was  followed  by  his  Ud)€r  den 
aUr  und  neutestamentlichen  Cultus,  insbesondere 
Sabbath,  Priestertum,  Sacrament  und  Opfer  (Stutt- 
gart, 1852).  The  dissensions  arising  within  his 
communion  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  called  forth 
his  Meditationen  aber  die  Offenbarung  der  Herrlich- 
keit  Gottes  in  seiner  Kirche  und  besonders  aber  die 
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Gtgenwart  det  verkUirUn  Leiba  und  Blutet  Oaiati 
im  heiligcn  Abettdmahl  (Stuttgart,  1865),  and  hia 
polecoic  attitude  toward  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
particularly  in  regard  to  justification,  found  ex- 
pression in  his  last  work,  the  Soli  Dm  gUma  I  ver- 
gleicheTide  WUrdigung  eDangdiacMulherischer  ujid 
rfimwA-fci/AoItae/ier  Lehre  nadi  <km  avgthirgisehen 
und  biderttiniBchen  BekenntnU  {Stuttgart,  1859). 

(D*V1D  EnOMANNt-) 
BiBUoaRAPHT;  K.  F.  A.  Kahnis,  Lulhrritclit  Dogmatik, 
3  vola..  Leipnic.  18(11-08;  0.  W.  Frank,  OrichichU:  da 
pralaianiixhm  Thrologie.  ib.  188Z-7S:  A.  MQcke,  Dii 
Doamalik  dra  19.  JahrhundrrU.  Gotha,  1867;  I.  A.  Dot- 
Bar,  Syttem  drr  chrullichm  Glaubentlelirt.  2  voli..  BerLia, 
1870-fi!,  Eog,  traosl..  4  vols..  Edinburgh.  1880-82; 
U.  A.  voQ  Londeif  r,  NeuaU  DoffmvnffcKAichte,  HeilbroDn, 
18S1. 

SARUH  DSE:  The  name  given  to  the  liturgy  in 
use  in  the  diocese  of  Saruni  (i.e.,  Salisbury)  before 
tlie  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  con- 
sists of  several  books,  the  direct  or  mediate  work  of 
Saint  OBTOund  (q.v.),  bishop  of  Salisbury,  viz.,  the 
Portiforium  or  Breviary  of  Sarum  (containing  the 
Daily  Services),  the  Sarum  Missal  (containing  the 
Communion  Service),  and  possibly  the  Sarum  Man- 
ual (containing  the  Baptismal  and  "Occasional" 
Offices).  The  Sarum  use  waa  adopted  in  Salisbury 
in  1085.  and  by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
was  the  form  of  liturgy  most  used  in  England.  The 
Portiforium  was  the  basis  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  (aecCouMo.v  Prateh,  Book  of,  i  1).  Other 
"  uses  "  were  those  of  Lincoln,  Hereford,  Durham 
(?),  Bangor,  and  York. 
BiBuooHAPHi:  F.  Prwler  aad  C.  Wotd»*orth,  The  .Sarum 

Bmiary.  Cambricigi-.  18S2:   F.  Procter  and  W.  H.  Fran., 

NeasHUt.  of  the  Book  ol  Common  Praa^.Pfuaaa.  London. 

1906:    J.  H.  Blunt,  Amalalai  Book  of  Common  Prater. 

pp.  2-3,  381-363.  et  pwBim,  Now  York,  1B08. 

SATAH.    See  Devil. 

SATANAEL.    See  New  Manicheans,  I. 

SATISFACTION:  A  doctrine  which  seeks  to  ex- 
plain how  the  justice  and  the  mercy  of  God  are 
reconciled.  The  term  "satisfaction"  is  traced  to 
Tertullian.  although  its  reference  was  to  the  peni- 
tence of  man  rather  than  the  death  of  Christ.  Man 
is  "released  from  penalty  by  the  compensating  ex- 
change of  repentance."  Origin  held 
Various  that  God  was  rendered  propitious  by 
Theories.  Christ's  offering  of  himself.  Gregory 
the  Great  taught  that  Christ  assumed 
the  penalty  of  sin  and  so  appeased  the  wrath  of  God. 
Not  until  Anselm  (q.v.),  however,  does  the  idea  of 
satisfaction  become  a  dominant  principle  of  religious 
thought.  According  to  him  {Cxtr  Dens  homo)  the 
honor  of  God,  immeasurably  injured,  demanded 
satisfaction — either  punishment  of  the  sinner  or  an 
equivalent.  God  chose  the  latter  alternative. 
Wherefore,  the  Ood-man  who  alone  could  fulfil  the 
perfect  obligation  and  who  needed  not  to  die  for  his 
sins,  could  and  did  die  in  behalf  of  men  and  thus 
satisfied  God  for  their  debt  and  merited  the  salva- 
tion which  God  ofl'ers.  Thomas  Aquinas  (1274). 
with  other  Schoolmen  in  distinction  from  Anselm, 
denied  that  satisfaction  was  the  sine  qua  non  for  the 
forgiveness  of  bIub;  God  might  have  redeemed  men 
X.— U 


in  some  other  way  than  by  the  death  of  bis  Son,  yet 
he  adopted  this  method  as  more  fitting.  On  account 
of  the  greatness  of  Christ's  love,  the  dignity  of  his 
person,  and  the  scope  of  his  passion,  the  satisfactioD 
was  superabundant  (Suntma,  pars,  iii.,  qu.  46-49). 
Duns  Scotus  (d.  1308)  argued  that,  since  the  merit 
of  Christ  belonged  to  his  human  nature,  it  was  not 
infinite,  yet  it  availed  for  as  much  as  God  waa 
pleased  to  accept  it  ("  Commentary  on  the  Sentences 
of  Peter  LomWd,"  lib.  iii.,  dist.  lEI-20).  According 
to  the  authoritaljve  Roman  Catholic  doctrine, 
Christ  merited  justification  for  us  by  his  holy  passion 
on  the  tree  and  made  satisfaction  to  God  the  Father 
for  us.  This  satisfaction  extends,  however,  only  to 
those  sins  committed  before  baptism  and  to  thoee 
committed  afterward  which  deserve  eternal  punish- 
ment. Christians  (hemselves  make  satisfaction  for 
sin  as  regards  temporal  punishment  by  punishments 
either  inflicted  by  Christ,  or  voluntarily  undertaken, 
or  else  enjoined  by  a  priest  according  to  their 
ability  or  the  quality  of  their  sins,  the  aim  of  which 
is  to  reduce  the  pimishment  which  awaits  the  soul 
in  Purgatory  (Decrees  and  Cancmt  of  the  Coundl  of 
Trent,  sess.  VI.,  chap,  vii.,  sess.  XIV.,  chap,  viii.-ix.; 
cf.  J.  S.  Hunter,  OuUinet  of  Dngmalic  Theology,  iii. 
334-337).  FauBtus  Socinus  (1604)  and  the  Socin- 
ians  (RacoiHan  CaUchiam,  1605)  rejected  the  idea 
of  satisfaction,  on  the  groimd  of  the  mutual  con- 
tradiction involved  in  satisfaction  and  remission, 
of  the  incompatibility  of  punishment  with  debt  or 
with  sufferings  of  the  innocent,  of  the  personal  and 
non-transferable  nature  of  obedience  as  well  as  of 
guilt  and  punishment,  and  of  redemption  as  not 
satisfaction  but  emancipation.  The  death  of 
Christ  was  only  an  example,  a  confirmation  of  divine 
promises,  a  condition  of  his  entering  into  glory. 
In  opposition  to  this  view,  Hugo  Grotius  (1645),  in 
his  "  Satisfaction  of  Christ,"  declared  that  God  who 
was  the  source  of  the  law  could  not  let  its  violation 
go  impunished.  If,  however,  he  rigorously  and 
exactly  enforced  punishment  upon  sinners,  he  would 
destroy  mankind  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  maintain  "rcctoral  justice," 
he  seta  forth  a  penal  example  in  which  he  exhibits 
his  judgment  against  sin,  nhich,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  government,  is  of  equal  value  as  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  sinner  and  is  substituted  for  this. 
By  this  "singular  method  of  relaxation"  God  is 
enabled  to  forgive  sin.  According  to  Curcelteua 
(d.  1659)  \a  Insiiiutio  rcligionU  ChrUtianiE,  V.,  xix., 
and  Limborch  (1712)  in  Theologia  ChrieHana,  III., 
xxii.,  Christ's  oblation  was  not  a  full  satisfaction 
for  sin;  he  did  not  suffer  all  the  punishment  which 
we  deserve.  Sacrifice  does  not  liberate  from  debts; 
but  God  graciously  estimates  Christ's  sacrifice  as 
Bujficient,  and  on  this  ground  remits  the  punish- 
ment due  us. 

The  theory  of  penal  satisfaction  has  had  a  long 
history.  It  differs  from  the  view  of  Anselm  in 
several  particulars.  The  satisfaction  waa  public 
or  juridical,  rather  than  offered  to  a  person.  The 
righteousness  involved  was  the  penal  righteousneas 
of  God.  Instead  of  the  Anselmic  alternative — satis- 
faction or  punishment — satisfaction  is  by  pimish- 
ment. As  far  back  as  Wyclif  (d.  1384)  it  was  as- 
serted that  God's   juatira  demanded  that  each 
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trespass  be  punished  either  on  earth  or  in  hell.    Cal- 
vin (d.  1564)  held  that  Christ  satisfied  the  justice 
'    of  God  by  suffering  the  punishment  of 
Penal       our  sin.     Gerhard  (d.  1637)  afiinned 
Satisftiction.  that  Christ  effected  the  perfect  satis- 
faction by  experiencing  the  wrath  of 
God,  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  the  penalties  of  hell 
(Loci  iheolici,  locus  xvii.,  chap.  ii.  54).    Tobias  Crisp 
(d.  1643;  Christ  Made  Sin,  London,  1691,  new  ed.,  ib. 
1832)  and  John  Owen  (q.v.;  "  The  Death  of  Death 
in  the  Death  of  Christ,"  in  Works,  vol.  v.,  Lon- 
don, 1826)  claimed  that  Christ  satisfied  for  our  sins 
by  suffering  the  punishment  and  death  our  sin 
deserved — "ejusdem."      According   to   Quenstedt 
(1688)  Christ  was  substituted  for  debtors  and  "  in  his 
satisfaction  .  .  .  felt  even  the  very  pangs  of  hell, 
although  not  in  hell  or  eternally  "  (Theohgia  didacti- 
co-polemica,  i.  39).  Jonathan  Edwards  (d.  1758),  who 
marks  the  dividing  line  between  the  penal  and  the 
New  England  view  of  the  atonement,  declared  that 
Christ  made  satisfaction  for  sin  not  by  reason  of  any 
excellency  in  his  sufferings,  but  by  the  fulfilment 
of  the  law  in  him  whereby  through  his  death  the 
nature,  design,  and  perfection  of  the  law,  together 
with  the  authority  and  truth  of  the  law-giver,  were 
maintained  (Works,  vii.  512-516,  New  York,  1830). 
The  more  recent  advocates  of  the  penal  satisfac- 
tion theory  are:  T.  J.  Crawford  (The  Doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  Respecting  the  Atonement,  Ix>ndon, 
1871),  George  Smeaton  (Doctrine  of  the  Atonement 
as  Taught    by  Christ   Himself,  Edinburgh,  1868; 
and  .  .  .  AsTaugHhyiheApos1lM,'E6iE^>yjiXf^,l^7Q), 
Charles  Hodge  (Systematic  Theology,  New   York, 
1871-73),  and  W.  G.  T.  Shedd  (Dogmatic  Theology, 
New  York,    1889).     The  following  characteristic 
features  of  their  presentation  are  to  be  noted: 
(1)  a  technical  meaning  is  assigned  to  the  terms 
employed.    Our  "  sins  "  and  our  "  Guilt "  (q.v.)  were 
transferred  to  Christ  by  "Imputation"  (q.v.);  on 
him  was  inflicted  the  "  pxmishment "  which  belonged 
to  us.    (2)  The  relative  values  given  to  justice  and 
love:  justice  is  "  a  principle  of  God's  nature,  not  only 
independent  of  love  but  superior  to  love."    (3)  The 
satisfaction  while  sufficient  for  all  is  efficient  for 
the  elect  only.    J.  McL.  Campbell  (d.  1872),  taking 
a  hint  from  Jonathan  Edwards  (Works,  vii.  505), 
that  satisfaction  may  be  made  for  sin  either  by  an 
adequate  punishment  or  by  an  "answerable  repent- 
ance," declared  that  Christ,  the  "great  Penitent  in 
humanity,"  made  a  perfect  confession  for  human 
sin;  hence  that  is  accorded  to  divine  justice  which 
is  its  due  and  could  alone  satisfy  it  (Nature  of  the 
Atonement,  pp.  117-118,  London,  1873).    The  New 
England  theory  of  the  atonement  (see  Atonement; 
New  England  Theoloot)  held  that  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  satisfied  the  general  or  public,  but  not 
distributive    or    individualizing,    justice    of    God 
(E.  A.  Park,  The  Atonement,  Introductory  Essay, 
Andover,  1859). 

Satisfaction  has,  however,  been  differently  con- 
ceived. The  point  of  view  is  love  instead  of  justice. 
This  presents  love  as  the  central  principle  of  God, 
by  which  he  both  affirms  his  own  perfection  and 
blessedness  and  wills  that  all  his  creatures  and 
especially  man  shall  share  his  love  in  the  measure 
of  their  capacity — a  purpose  which   is  perfectly 


disclosed  in  his  revelation  of  grace  in  Christ.    Here 

love  is  absolute  and  justice  relative;   or  love  and 

justice  are  regarded  as  complementary 

Satisftiction  aspects   of    the   same   gracious   will. 

from   the    Abelard  (1142)  maintained  that  Christ 
View-point  satisfied    the  divine    benevolence  by 

of  Love,  overcoming  the  rebellion  and  the  guilty 
fear  of  sinners  by  his  immeasurable 
love.  Schleiermacher  (d.  1834)  conceives  of  Christ 
as  our  "satisfaction-making  substitute"  (Der 
Ckrisliche  Glavbe,  ii.  103  sqq.,  128-129,  Berlin,  1831- 
1832).  According  to  Albrecht  Ritschl  (1889),  since 
God's  righteousness  is  essentially  identical  with  his 
grace,  satisfaction  can  only  signify  the  fulfilment  of 
his  eternal  piupose  of  love  (Rechtfertigung  und  Ver- 
sdhnung,  p.  474,  Bonn,  1888-89;  Eng.  transl., 
Edinburgh,  1900).  Samuel  Harris  (d.  1899)  presents 
the  satisfaction  of  God  as  the  normal  consummation 
of  all  his  revealed  action  rendering  service  in  con- 
formity with  the  law  of  love  (God,  the  Creator  and 
Lord  of  AU,  p.  375,  New  York,  1896).  William 
Newton  Clarke  (q.v.)  affirms  that  God  is  eternally 
satisfied  with  the  suffering  of  love  in  behalf  of  sin- 
ners (Outline  of  Christian  Theology,  p.  348,  ib.,  1898). 
According  to  John  Scott  Lidgett,  satisfaction  is  de- 
fined in  terms  of  fatherhood;  the  fatherly  is  satis- 
fied in  perfecting  the  filial  (The  Spiritual  Principle  of 
the  Atonement,  p.  301,  London,  1898). 

In  all  the  above-mentioned  theories  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  ethical  nature  of  God  and  that  of  satis- 
faction go  hand  in  hand.  The  following  statement 
contains,  therefore,  the  truth  which  they  endeavor 
to  present:  "  the  satisfaction  of  God's  ethical  nature 
is  realized  in  three  respects:  (1)  so  far  as  there  has 
been  made  in  Christ  an  adequate  expression  of  the 
divine  character  and  of  the  divine  love  in  relation 
to  sin,  as  well  as  a  disclosiu^  of  the  nature  of  sin 
and  of  God's  hostility  to  it;  (2)  not  when  the  Father 
can  see  in  another  than  the  sinner  the  suffering  and 
death  which  belong  to  sin,  but  when  he  can  forgive 
and  restore  the  child  to  his  loving  fellowship;  (3) 
God  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  when  the  divine  pur- 
pose of  grace  manifested  through  the  death  of  Christ 
shall  have  found  in  all  souls  a  perfect  Amen  "  (Isa. 
liii.  11;  cf.  n  Cor.  i.  20;  C.  A.  Beckwith,  Realities 
of  Christian  Theology,  pp.  228-229,  Boston,  1906). 
See  Atonement,  §  10.  C.  A.  Beckwith. 

BiBUOORAPErr:  For  the  development  of  the  doctrine  read- 
ers are  referred  to  the  works  named  in  and  under  Doc- 
TTRINS,  HiBTORT  OP — e.g.,  Hamack,  Dogmat  vi.  54-78, 
190  sqq.,  257  sqq.  et  passim.  As  a  theme  in  sjrstematic 
theology  the  subject  is  discussed  in  the  works  named  in 
and  under  Dogma,  Doomatics,  e.g.,  W.  Q.  T.  Shedd, 
Dogmatie  Tkeahay.  ii.  433-434,  New  York.  1889.  The 
literature  under  Atonement,  with  that  already  noted, 
gives  practically  all  that  is  necessary.  Special  mention 
may  be  made  of:  F.  C.  Baur,  Die  ehridliche  Lehre  von  der 
Vendhnimo*  Tabingen,  1838;  Q.  B.  Stevens,  The  Chrie- 
tian  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice,  New  York,  1905;  K.  Staab.  Die 
Lehre  von  der  tteUvertrelenden  Oenugtuuno  Chriati,  Pader- 
bom,  1908. 

SATOLLI,  sa-t5'li,  FRANCESCO  DI  PAOLO: 
Cardinal;  b.  at  Marsciano  (14  m.  s.w.  of 
Perugia),  Umbria,  Italy,  July  21,  1839;  d.  in 
Rome  Jan.  8,  1910.  He  was  educated  at  the 
seminary  of  Perugia,  the  Roman  Seminary,  and 
the  College  of  the  Propaganda;  after  which  he  was 
professor,  and  later  rector,  of  the  Greek  College. 
Rome,  and  later  still  president  of  the  Accademia 
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del  nobili  eccleaiastici.  Appointed  domestic  prelate 
to  the  pope  and  consecrated  titular  archbishop  of 
Lepanto,  SatoUi  was  sent  to  the  United  States  in 
1890  as  the  papal  representative  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  in  1892  again  visited  America,  where  he 
was  appointed  papal  delegate  of  the  Propaganda  at 
Washington.  In  1895  he  was  created  cardinal  priest 
of  Santa  Maria  in  Araceli  and  shortly  afterward  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  was  created  cardinal  bishop  of 
Frascati,  archpriest  of  the  Basilica  of  San  Giovanni 
in  Laterano,  prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  Studies, 
and  president  of  the  Theological  Academy. 

SATORNILOS.    See  Saturninus. 

SATTERLEE,  HENRY  YATES:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  Washington;  b.  in  New  York 
City  Jan.  11,  144;  d.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb. 
22,  1908.  He  was  graduated  from  Columbia 
College  (A.B.,  1863)  and  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  (1866);  was  ordered  deacon  in  1865  and 
advanced  to  the  priesthood  in  1867.  He  was  as- 
sistant minister  of  Zion  Church,  Wappinger's  Fall, 
N.  Y.  (1865-74),  and  rector  (1874-82);  rector  of 
Calvary  Church,  New  York  City  (1882-96);  and 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Washington,  D.  C.  (1896). 
Among  his  writings  special  mention  may  be  made  of 
A  Creedlesa  Gospel  and  a  Gospel  Creed  (New  York, 
1894)  and  The  CaUing  of  a  Christian  (1902). 

SATTLER,  MICHAEL:  Leader  of  the  South 
German  Anabaptists;  b.  at  Staufen  (10  m.  s.s.w.  of 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau)  about  1500;  executed  at 
Rottenburg  (23  m.  s.w.  of  Stuttgart)  May  20  or  21, 
1527.  He  apparently  studied  at  Freiburg,  and  then 
entered  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  same  city.  Here  diligent  reading  of  the 
Pauline  epistles  led  him  to  conclude  that  true 
righteousness  was  to  be  attained  in  ways  far  different 
from  those  taught  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  by  monasticism,  and,  leaving  the  monastery  in 
1523,  he  went  to  Zurich,  where  he  joined  the  Ana- 
baptists and  became  a  zealous  proselytizer  in  1525. 
He  was  banished  on  Nov.  18  and  retired  to  his  native 
towTi,  only  to  be  expelled  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, whereupon  he  was  kindly  received  by  Capito 
at  Strasburg.  In  1526  he  went  with  Wilhelm  Reub- 
lin  (q.v.)  to  the  latter's  home  in  the  district  of 
Hohenberg,  south  of  TObingen,  and  developed  great 
activity  in  the  vicinity  of  Horb.  At  Schlatt-on-the- 
Randen  he  participated,  on  Feb.  24, 1527,  in  a  great 
meeting  at  which  he  formulated  in  seven  articles  the 
doctrines  and  the  constitution  of  the  South  Ger- 
man Anabaptists,  who  were  to  form  a  holy  com- 
mimity  without  association  with  other  sects,  and 
who  were  also  to  refrain  from  taking  oaths,  holding 
office,  or  engaging  in  military  service,  the  entire 
scheme  being  one  of  high  ideals  but  thoroughly  im- 
practicable. Returning  to  Horb,  Sattler  and  his  wife 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Binsdorf,  whence 
they  were  taken  to  Rottenburg  and  there  executed, 
Sattler  at  the  stake  and  his  wife  by  drowning.  His 
death  created  a  wide-spread  sensation  and  evoked 
the  sympathy  of  both  Capito  and  Butxer,  as  well  as 
of  some  less  well-known  Protestants.  The  pam- 
phlet Wie  die  Gschift  verstendiglich  soU  unterschieden 


und  erkldrt  werden  (n.p.,  n.d.)  has  been  attributed 
to  him,  as  has  the  hymn  AU  Christus  tnit  seiner 
wahren  Lehr,  but  the  latter  is  certainly  not  his  work. 

G.  BOSSSBT. 

BiBUOORAPErr:  Sources  are:  J.  Beck,  in  Fontet  rerum  Au*- 
triacarvm,  vol.  xliii.,  the  series  published  at  Vienna,  1849 
sqq.;  the  Werke  of  Zwingli.  iii.  357  sqq.;  E.  Egli,  Aktenr 
Mtntnluno  xur  OetchichU  der  Z archer  Reformation^  Zurich, 
1879;  and  Bin  Sendhrief  Michael  SaUlers  an  eine  Gemeinds 
OoUet,  ed.  W.  KOnler.  Halle.  1905.  Consult:  G,  Bossert. 
in  BUUter  fur  xoHrUemburgiache  Kirchengeschichte,  1891, 
passim,  and  1892,  pp.  1-4,  9-10;  idem,  in  Christliche  Weltt 
1891.  pp.  22  sqq.;  A.  H.  Newman,  Hist,  of  Anti-Pedo- 
bapHam,  pp.  137,  243  sqq,,  Philadelphia,  1897;  C.  Ger- 
bert,  Geschichte  der  StraaJaburger  Sectenbewegung  zur  Zeii 
der  Reformation^  Strasburg.  1889;  idem,  in  W.  Kohlham- 
mer,  Betchretbung  dea  Oberamta  Rottenburg,  i.  409  sqq., 
Stuttgart,  1900;  R.  Wolkan,  Der  Lieder  der  WiedertAufer, 
Berlin,  1903;  Flugachriften  aua  den  eraten  Jahren  der  As- 
formation,  vol.  ii.,  part  3,  Leipsic,  1906. 

SATURDAY,  HOLY.    See  Holy  Week,  §  6. 
SATURN.    See  Remphan;  and  Stabs,  II. 

SATURNINUS,  sa-tOr'ni-nus  (SATORNILOS) : 
The  head  of  a  Gnostic  school  of  the  second  century. 
Little  is  known  of  his  sect,  but  the  infrequency  of 
polemic  against  it  and  the  fact  that  it  is  scarcely 
more  than  an  item  in  the  catalogue  of  heresies  imply 
that  it  was  of  secondary  importance.  Saturninus 
distinguished  a  supreme  God,  or  "one  unkno¥m 
Father,''  and  his  creations,  the  lower  "angels,  arch- 
angels, powers,  and  potentates,"  chief  among  whom 
were  the  seven  demiurges,  including  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  who  sometimes  appeared  as  hostile  to  the 
Father  and  sometimes  midway  between  him  and 
their  adversary,  Satan,  but  whose  part  in  the  cosmic 
process  is  unclear.  The  sole  innovation  known  in  the 
system  of  Saturninus  is  his  concept  of  the  creation 
of  man.  For  an  instant  the  demiurges  perceived  an 
image  of  the  Father  from  the  upper  world  of  light. 
This  awakened  their  longing  for  tiie  higher  spheres, 
and  they  sought  to  preserve  their  memory  of  the 
\'ision  by  creating  man,  but  though  he  was  formed 
in  the  .image  of  the  Father,  he  could  only  crawl  on 
the  earth  like  a  worm  until  the  Father,  taking  pity 
on  him,  gave  him  a  scintillation  of  life.  At  death 
this  scintillation  returns  to  its  home,  while  the  earth- 
ly components  of  man  are  resolved  into  their  original 
elements. 

The  account  of  Irensus  is  too  meager  to  permit  of 
a  clear  knowledge  of  Saturninus'  soteriology.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  he  taught  that  the  demiurges 
created  two  sorts  of  men,  good  and  bad.  The  latter 
were  aided  by  the  demons,  whereupon  the  Savior 
(whose  merely  apparent  humanity  is  stressed)  came 
to  render  them  and  the  demons  harmless  and  to  save 
the  good,  those  who,  possessing  the  scintilla- 
tion of  life,  believed  on  him.  The  sect  is  also  de- 
scribed as  ascetic;  marriage  and  generation  were 
traced  to  Satan;  and  some  of  the  school  were  vege- 
tarians. Prophecy  (i.e.,  the  Old  Testament)  was 
regarded  as  given  partly  by  Satan  and  partly  by 
the  demiurges,  although  this  statement  does  not 
exclude  the  possibility  that  Saturninus  also  found 
divine  elements  in  it. 

The  data  concerning  Saturninus  are  too  scanty 
to  trace  either  his  sources  or  his  influence;  only  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  his  dualism  would 
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permit  even  an  approximalii  conclusion  aa  to 
whether  it  was  derived  from  ZoroaatrianiBm  or  from 
Platonism  or  from  some  Byncretism  in  which  both 
elements  had  already  been  blended. 

R.  LlECHTEVHAN. 
BiauoQiupHY:  The  sounes  nn:  Ireiueiu.  Bar..  I.,  ixiv. 
1-2,  Eng.  traaal.  in  ANF.  i.  348-349;  TertuUian,  Dt 
anima.  jiidi.,  in  ANF.  ui.  203;  Hippolytui.  Bar..  VII.. 
xvi..  in  ASF.  v.  109-110;  EusebiiB.  HUt.  icd.,  IV..  vii. 
3~*.  ia  NPNF.  i.  178;  Epipbaniiis,  Har..  iiiii.  Con- 
sult further:  DCS.  iv.  GST-SS8;  uid  the  lilenitura  under 


SATtnUimUS,  SAIHT:  Missionary  aad  martyr 
<rf  the  third  century.  He  was  »  native  of  Italy 
and  was  sent  as  a  misEionairy  to  Gaul  by  Pope 
Pabian  (c.  245).  He  settled  at  Toulouse  and  there 
labored  with  considerable  success,  becoming  first 
bishop  of  the  town.  Later  his  preaching  infuriated 
the  mob,  and  he  was  martyred  by  being  bound  to 
a,  bull  which  was  maddened  by  goads.  He  became 
the  patron  saint  of  Toulouse,  and  ia  commemorated 
on  Nov,  29. 

SAUER,sau'er,  JOSEPH;  German  Roman Catho- 
Uc;  b.  at  Unzhuret  (a  tillage  near  BUhl,  25  m.  s.b.w. 
of  Carlsruhe),  Baden,  June  7,  1872.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  University  of  Freiburg  (1891-94,  1896-97; 
D.D.,  1900),  and,  aft^r  being  a  pariah  priest  and 
teacher  at  Sasboch,  Baden,  iu  1898-99,  studied  in 
France  and  Italy  in  1900-02,  devoting  himself  es- 
pecially to  Christian  archeology.  In  1902  he  be- 
came privatr^ioccnt  for  church  hial^ry  and  archeol- 
ogy in  the  theological  faculty  of  the  UniverBity  of 
Freiburg,  where  he  was  promoted  to  his  present 
position  of  associate  professor  of  the  same  subjects 
in  1905.  In  addition  to  editing  the  lAUraruche 
Rundaehau/iir  dai  kalholvicke  Deulachlandaiace  1905 
»nd  preparing  and  editing  the  second  part  of  the 
second  volume  of  F.  X.  Kraus'  Geachichte  der  ckrUl- 
Hchen  Kuml  (Freiburg,  1907),  he  has  written 
SyrnboliJt  dee  Kirchengebdudet  und  seirier  Avtstal' 
tttng  in  der  Auffasaung  des  Millelaltera  (1902). 


Inci 


SiUIKARACHARYA: 
I.,  2,  i  2. 


Hindu  philosopher.     See 


SAUL,  eel:  First  kint;  of  Israel.  His  dates, 
according  to  the  old  chronology,  are  1099-1059; 
later  chronographera  bring  down  the  end  of  his  reign 
to  1017,  and  give  much  Irais  than  the  forty  years  as- 
cribed to  him  (Acts  xiii.  21).  His  dates  are  in  con- 
fusion; in  his  third  year  hia  son  Jonathan  was  old 
enough  to  liave  command  of  a  body  of  men  (I  Sam. 
xiii.  2);  Josephus  {Anl.,  X.,  viii.  4)  gives  the  length 
of  his  reign  as  twenty  years:  modem  acholarahip 
reduces  even  this  to  tea  or  nine  years. 

Saul  was  the  son  of  Kish,  a  Benjamitiite  of  Gibeah. 
The  sources  describe  him  aa  of  unusual  height  and 
of  prepossessing  appearance,  while  In  the  Urst  years 
of  his  reign  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  modest 
bearing,  ability,  and  comrage.  In  obedience  to  a 
divine  revelation  Samuel  secretly  anointed  him 
king,  and  had  thia  ratified  at  a  later  assembly  of  the 
people  at  Miipah,  where  the  use  of  the  lot  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  Saul.  The  latter  continued  for  a 
time  his  residence  in  Gibeah,  accompanied  by  a 
small  volunteer  guard.  When  the  Ammonites  as^ 
Bailed  Jabcali-gilead,  he  summoned  all  Israel  to  the 


defense  and  utterly  defeated  the  assailants.  The 
ktngdoai  was  thus  securely  established,  and  Samuel 
retired  (see  Samuel). 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Saul's  reign  was  filled  with 
wars,  particularly  against  the  Philistines  who  had 
attained  such  supremacy  that  the  Israelites  were 
not  permitted  to  bear  arms.  Saul  assembled  an 
army  of  3,000  men,  2,000  of  whom  he  took  with  him 
to  Michmash,  and  1,000  he  sent  under  Jonathan  to 
Gibeah.  Jonathan  began  the  war  by  assaulting  the 
garrison  of  the  Philistines  at  Gibeah.  When  the 
Israelite  army  was  assembled  at  Gilgal  awaiting 
the  appearance  of  Samuel,  who  was  to  oSer  the 
sacriiice,  Samuel  did  not  appear  at  the  time  he  had 
set  and  Saul  became  impatient  and  himself  offered 
the  sacrifice.  For  thia  he  was  sternly  rebuked  by 
the  prophet  and  the  end  of  hia  reign  foretold.  Saul 
on  ttiia  occasion  for  the  first  time  showed  hia  self- 
willed  character,  which  was  incompatible  with  the 
position  which  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  was  to 
take  in  Israel.  There  are  some  difficulties  in  the 
text,  no  directions  appearing  to  have  issued  from 
Samuel  before  I  Sam.  xiii.  S  to  the  effect  that  Saul 
was  to  await  him  (cf.  I  Sam.  x,  8).  The  most  likely 
BolutioQ  is  that  the  latter  passage  has  been  trans- 
posed in  editing  and  properly  belongs  immediately 
before  Jtiii.  7.  The  war  was  continued  by  a  bold  feat 
of  arms  on  the  part  of  Jonathan,  which  cams  near 
costing  him  his  Ufe  because  of  an  imprudent  oath  of 
Saul's.  Another  act  of  disobedience  to  the  voice 
of  God  was  committed  by  Saul  in  the  war  with  the 
Amatckites.  This  war  was  to  be  a  holy  war  of 
vengeance  for  old  acts  of  aggrest'ion  and  for  new 
insulM.  Saul  was  victorious  and  took  .\gag  prisoner, 
whereby  Num.  ixiv.  7,  20  was  fulfilled;  but  he 
failed  to  carry  out  the  command  of  extermination. 
Samuel  met  him  again  at  Gilgal  and  fomtold  the 
loss  of  his  kingdom  (xv.  22-23). 

After  thia  second  conflict  Saul's  degeneration  was 
rapid.  Samuel  secretly  anointed  Da\id  king,  and 
a  melancholy  fell  upon  Saul  which  could  be  dis- 
pelled only  by  David's  playing.  Driven  by  jealousy, 
Saul  sought  to  destroy  David.  He  refused  to  fulfil 
his  promise  to  give  him  his  daughter  Mirab  in 
marriage  but  gave  hi"!  her  sister  Michal.  David 
then  had  a  narrow  escape  with  the  help  of  Michal 
from  the  eauBsaries  of  Saul,  and  Saul  pursued  the 
fugitive  as  far  as  Ramah,  the  home  of  Samuel. 
There,  the  spirit  of  the  prophetic  school  that  had 
settled  in  the  place  seized  upon  him  as  it  had  once 
before  his  accession  to  the  Uirone.  But  the  bitter- 
ness of  Saul's  spirit  is  shown  by  hia  slaughtering  the 
eighty-five  innocent  priests  of  Nob.  During  hia 
subsequent  pursuit  of  David  he  was  forced  in  shame 
to  endure  the  latter's  magnanimity,  but  bis  re- 
pentance was  only  transient. 

Saul's  end  was  sad.  Abandoned  by  all  gCN>d 
spirits,  he  sought  out  the  witeh  of  Endor  to  learn 
from  the  lips  of  the  departed  Samuel  what  his  fate 
waa  to  be.  Hostilities  had  again  broken  out  with 
the  Philistines,  and  Saul  learned  that  he  and  hia 
sons  were  to  perish  the  neirt  day  on  the  battle-field. 
The  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  Saul's  sons  were  slain 
and  he  fell  on  his  own  sword.  David  recovered  his 
body  and  buried  it  in  the  family  tomb. 

The  personality  of  Saul  roste  on  the  firm  bitais  of 
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history.  The  narrative  is  supported  by  contempo- 
rary songs  like  those  given  or  suggested  in  I  Sam. 
xviii.  7 ;  II  Sam.  i.  1 7  sqq.,  and  it  is  a  misapprehension 
of  its  rc^istic  character  to  assert  ( Winckler)  that  the 
name  Saul  is  not  the  name  of  a  man  but  of  a  moon- 
god.  Cheyne's  fantastic  assertion  (EB.,  iv.  4305) 
that  Saul  was  a  Jerahmeelite  is  just  as  unfounded. 
Saul's  reign  began  promisingly  and  remained  power- 
ful to  the  end.  He  secured  Hebrew  independence 
and  fought  victoriously  against  Philistines,  Amalek- 
ites,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edomites,  and  Aram 
Zoba.  He  also  did  good  service  in  rooting  out 
heathen  practises  (I  Sam.  xxviii.  3).  His  downfall 
was  due  to  the  loss  of  that  humility  with  which 
he  began  his  reign  and  to  his  growing  self-will. 
His  degeneration  can  be  traced  step  by  step,  al- 
though he  was  not  wanting  in  greatness  of  soul 
even  to  the  end.  (C.  von  Oreljj.) 

Bibuoobapbt:  Tlie  commentaries  and  other  works  on 
I  Samuel;  the  literature  under  David;  and  the  works  on 
that  period  of  Hebrew  history  cited  under  Ahab;  Israhl, 
History  of;  and  Samttel.  Consult  further:  J.  A.  Miller, 
Saul  the  Firal  King  ofltrad,  London.  1866;  W.  J.  Deane. 
Samud  and  Saul,  ib.  1888;  T.  K.  Che3me,  Aids  to  ths  De- 
vout  Study  ofCriUcUm,  pp.  1-126,  ib.  1892;  F.  Sohwally, 
Semituche  KruQmUeHUmer,  Leipsio,  1901;  H.  P.  Smith, 
Old  Tettament  Hiatory,  chap,  vu..  New  York,  1903;  O. 
Beer,  Saul,  David,  Solomon,  Tabincen.  1906;  S.  A.  Cook, 
Critical  Notes  on  O.  7.  Hiatory;  tho  TradiHont  of  Saul  and 
David,  London,  1907;  DB,  iv.  412-415;  EB,  iv.  4302-14 
(elaborate);  JE,  zL  74-78;  Vigouroux.  DiOiotmaire, 
fasc.  zxzv.  1600-07. 


SAUM,  KONRAD.    See  Sam. 

SAUMUR,  sO'mur:  A  town  of  France  (155  m. 
s.w.  of  Paris)  on  the  Ix>irey  famous  as  the  seat  of  the 
Protestant  academy  founded  in  1508  by  the  national 
synod  of  Montpellier,  and  suppressed  by  royal  edict 
Jan.  8,  1685.  The  academy,  which  developed  the 
first  fertile  school  of  criticism  in  modem  theology, 
owed  to  a  certain  extent  both  its  existence  and  its 
scientific  character  to  Philippe  Duplessis-Momay, 
the  governor  of  the  place,  who  watched  the  young 
institution  with  great  tenderness  (see  Du  Plessis- 
MoRNAT,  Philipfe,  {  5).  The  Scotchman  John 
Cameron  (q.v.)  became  one  of  its  first  professors,  and 
brought  with  him  that  spirit  of  free  and  independent 
research  which  afterward  characterised  the  acade- 
my. Three  of  his  disciples  became  professors  there 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  Molse  Amyraut  (q.v.),  Jo6u6 
de  la  Place  (see  Placeus),  and  Louis  Cappel  (see 
Cappel,  3).  The  theological  significance  of  the 
school  is  in  laige  part  due  to  the  theory  of  hypo- 
thetical imiversalism  connected  with  the  name  of 
Am3rraut,  and  the  Biblical  researches  of  Cappel. 

Bibuoorapht:  A.  Schweiser,  Die  jmftedanHaehe  Central- 
doffmen  in  ihrer  Entwickluno  innerhalb  der  reformirien 
Kirche,  ii.  439-663.  Zurich,  1856;  Schaff,  Creede,  i.  478 
sqq.;  Lichtenbeiver,  BSR,  id.  467-472. 

SAUR,  CHRISTOPH.     See  Sower. 

SAURHf,  80-ran^  JACQUES:  The  greatest  pulpit 
orator  of  French  Protestantism;  b.  at  Ntmes  Jan.  6, 
1677;  d.  at  The  Hague  Dec.  30, 1730.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Geneva,  to  which  he  had  been  taken  as  a 
child  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and 
in  1701  was  ordained  to  the  ministry.  He  immedi- 
ately went  to  England,  and  for  four  years  was  pastor 
of  the  Walloon  oongregation  in  London,  until  a 


position  was  especially  created  for  him  at  The 
Hague  in  1705,  which  he  filled  until  his  death. 
Through  all  these  years  his  fame  as  a  preacher 
steadily  increased,  and  multitudes  listened  to  his 
sermons,  attracted  not  only  by  the  diction,  logic,  and 
delivery  of  his  addresses,  but  even  more  by  the  deep 
religious  conviction  and  adherence  to  the  Gospel 
which  pervaded  him.    Apart  from  his  sermons,  his 
two  chief  works  were  his  Diacoura  historiquea,  cri- 
tiqueSf  thiologiques  el  moraux  swr  lea  &vinement8  les 
flua  mimorablea  du  Vieux  et  du  Nouveau  Teatament 
(4  vols.,  with  7  vols,  of  continuations  by  P.  Roques 
and  C.   S.   de  Beausobre,   Amsterdam,    1720-39; 
Eng.  transl.  of  vol.  i.,  on  the  Pentateuch,  by  I. 
Cliamberlayne,  London,  1723)  and  L*^tat  du  CkrU- 
Haniame  en  France  (part  i.,  The  Hague,  1725-27). 
By  far  his  most  important  productions,  however, 
were  his  sermons,  of  which  he  himself  published 
five  volumes,  and  his  son,  Philippe  Saurin,  seven 
(best  ed..  The  Hague,  1749;    Elng.  transl.  by  R. 
Robinson,   H.  Hunter,  and  J.  Sutcliffe,  7   vols., 
Blackburn  and  London,  1800-06,  and  by  S.  Burder, 
6   vols.,  London,    1824).    These  addresses,  many 
of  which  have  also  been  published  individually 
and  in  selections,  both  in  the  original  and  in  trans- 
lation, range  over  the  most  diverse  themes,  from 
dogmatic  theology  to  Christian  social  life.     The 
underlying  spirit  in  them  all  is  essentially  that  of 
the  Flench  Reformed  type  of  Biblical  Christianity, 
though  with  a  strongly  ethical  and  practical,  even  a 
subjective  and  mystical,  strain,  while  the  apologetic 
element  is  also  often  present.    The  sermons  are  of 
great  length,  many  of  them  doubtless  requiring  two 
hours  to  deliver;  yet  they  are  so  compact  that  even 
their    minutest    subdivisions    would    frequently 
furnish  material  for  a  laige  number  of  sermons  of 
ordinary  preachers.    On  the  other  hand,  both  style 
and  diction  are  often  careless  and  hasty,  and  his 
sermons  share  the  conunon  fault  of  the  time  in  the 
display  of  learning  which  burdens  them,  especially 
in  ^e  opening  portions.   In  the  exposition,  however, 
and  still  more  in  the  peroration,  Saurin's  genius 
reaches  its  climax,  but  in  form  and  taste  he  is  in- 
ferior to  Boesuet,  in  delicacy  and  depth  he  falls  be- 
low Bourdaloue,  and  in  pathos  he  can  not  compare 
with  liassillon.    His  worst  fault,  however,  was  lack 
of  sympathy,  despite  his  loftiness,  his  intellectuality, 
and  his  earnestness,  and  it  was  due  to  this  deficiency 
that  he  never  became  popular  and  that  he  is  now 
little  read.  (C.  Pfender.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Biographies  are  by:  J.  J.  van  Ooetenee, 
Bniaeels,  1856;  J.  P.  Qaberel  and  Des  Houra-Farel, 
Geneva,  1864.  Consult  further:  C.  A.  Coquerel,  Hiet. 
dee  tfflieee  du  dSeert,  i.  241  sqq.,  Paris.  1841;  P.  A.  Sayous, 
Hiel.  de  la  litUrature  francaiee,  ii.  106  sqq..  Paris.  1853; 
C.  Weiss.  Hiel.  dee  rifuoUe  proieelantee  de  France,  iL  63 
sqq.,  Paris.  1853;  A.  R.  Vinet.  ffist.  de  la  pridieatian 
pormi  lee  riformee  de  France  au  17.  eiMe,  pp.  597-714, 
Paris,  1860;  E.  A.  Berthault,  Saurin  H  la  prMieaHon 
proteelanle,  Paris,  1875;  E.  Lambert,  Eeeai  homiliti^ue 
eur  la  prSdieation  de  Saurin,  Montauban,  1892;  Lichteo- 
beiser,  ESR,  xi.  472-475. 

SAUSSAYE,  PIERRE  DANIEL  CHANTEPIE  DB 

LA.    See  Chantbpib  de  la  Saussate. 

SAVAGE,  MINOT  JUDSON:  Unitarian;  b.  at 
Norridgewock,  Me.,  June  10,  1841;  graduated  at 
Bangor  Theological  Sisminary,  1864;  became  Oon- 
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gregational  home  missionary  in  Calif  omiai  1864 ;  was 
pastor  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  1867-69;  at  Han- 
nibal, Mo.,  1869-73;  Unitarian  pastor  in  Chicago, 
1873-74;  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity,  Boston,  1874- 
1896;  and  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  New  York, 
1896-1906,  when  he  retired  from  the  ministry  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  his  health.  He  is  the  author 
of  Christianity  the  Science  of  Manhood  (Boston, 
1873);  The  Religion  of  Evolution  (1876);  Light 
on  the  Cloud  (1876);  Bluffton,  a  Story  of  To-Day 
(1878);  Life  Questions  (IS79);  The  Morals  of  Evdu- 
tion  (1880);  Talks  about  Jesus  (1880);  Minister's 
Handbook  (1880);  Belief  in  God  (1881);  Beliefs 
about  Man  (1882);  Poems  (1882  and  1905);  Beliefs 
about  the  Bible  (1883);  The  Modem  Sphinx  (1883); 
Sacred  Songs  for  Public  Worship,  edited  with  H.  M. 
Dow  (1883);  Man,  Woman,  and  Child  (1884);  The 
Religious  Life  (1886);  Social  Problems  (1886);  My 
Creed  (1887);  Life  (1890);  Four  Great  Questions 
Concerning  God  (1891);  The  Irrepressible  Conflict 
between  Two  World  Theories  (1891);  The  Evolution 
of  Christianity  (1892);  Jesus  and  Modem  Life 
(1893);  Life  beyond  Death  (New  York,  1901);  and 
Life's  Dark  Problems  (1905). 

SAVONAROLA,  sa-v5''na-rd'la,  GIROLAMO 
(HIERONYMUS). 

Life  tm  1491  (I  1). 

His  Preaching  (|  2). 

His  Prophecies  ((3). 

As  a  Reformer  of  the  Church  ((  4). 

Lorenso  de  Medici;  Chaiies  VII.  ((5). 

The  Florentine  Theocracy  (§  6). 

Relations  with  Alexander  VI.  (§  7). 

Turn  of  Sentiment  against  Savonarola  ((8). 

The  End  ($  9). 

His  Character  and  Work  ((  10). 

Girolamo  (or  Hieronymus)  Savonarola,  Italian 
Roman  CatholiCi  origniator  and  \4ctim  of  an  eccle- 
siastical-political reform,  was  bom  at  Ferrara  Sept. 
21,  1452;  d.  at  Florence  May  23,  1498.  He  has 
been  variously  represented  as  an  inspired  prophet, 
as  a  precursor  of  the  Reformation,  and  as  an  ambi- 
tious demagogue  and  deluded  fanatic.  His  right 
place  is  among  the  fearless  preachers  of 
I.  Life  till  righteousness  and  moral  reform  at  the 
Z491.  side  of  Nathan,  Elijah,  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  John  Knox.  Destined  by  his 
parents  for  the  study  of  medicine,  he  was  led  to  seek 
a  religious  life  in  the  seclusion  of  the  convent  through 
a  deepening  sense  of  the  corruption  of  society  and  the 
refusal  of  a  family  of  the  Strozzi  living  in  Ferrara 
to  give  him  their  daughter  in  marriage.  In  1475  he 
secretly  left  the  parental  home  and  betook  himself 
to  Bologna,  where  he  entered  the  Dominican  con- 
vent. His  subsequent  letters  to  his  parents  were 
full  of  filial  affection  and  begged  forgiveness  for  the 
suddenness  of  his  flight  and  his  failure  to  make 
known  his  intention.  To  the  usual  routine  of  con- 
ventual life,  he  added  the  study  of  Augustine  and 
the  great  Dominican,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  also 
of  the  Bible,  with  which  he  became  thoroughly 
conversant.  In  1481  he  was  sent  to  Ferrara,  where 
he  discovered  that  a  prophet  may  not  expect  honor 
in  his  own  country.  The  same  year  he  went  to 
Florence  and  became  an  inmate  of  the  convent  of 
St.  Mark's.  His  preaching  attracted  no  attention 
in  Florence,  and  his  audiences  during  Lenten  season 


in  San  Lorenco  were  reduced  to  twenty-five  persons. 
Suddenly  in  1486,  while  preaching  in  Brescia,  hia 
eloquence  broke  forth  in  all  its  wealth.  In  1489  he 
returned  to  the  convent  in  Florence,  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  at  the  representation  of  Pico  della  Mirandola, 
urging  his  return.  In  1491  he  became  prior  of  St. 
Mark's. 

During  the  next  nine  years  Florence  was  filled 

with  Savonarola's  personality,  and  he  became  the 

most  conspicuous  religious  figure  in  Italy.    During 

the  first  part  of  this  period,  he  had  conflicts  with 

Lorenzo  de  Medici,  the  political  despot 

2.  His      of  the  city,  and  during  the  second  part 
Preaching,  with   Alexander   VI.,    all    the   while 

seeking  by  his  exhortations  and  start- 
ling prophecies  to  bring  about  the  civic  and  moral 
regeneration  of  the  city.  He  preached  first  in  St. 
Mark's  and  then  in  the  cathedral,  immense  audiences 
pressing  to  hear  him  expound  the  Hebrew  prophets 
and  the  Book  of  Revelation.  At  the  time  of  his 
greatest  popularity  throngs  waited  hours  for  his 
appearance  and  his  biographer  Villari  estimates 
his  audiences  at  from  10,000  to  12,000.  "Your 
sins  make  me  a  prophet,"  he  cried  out,  and  from 
the  depths  of  that  stirring,  brilliant  half-pagan  life 
which  the  Medicis  had  fostered  in  Florence  he  con- 
jured up  a  stinging  sense  of  its  emptiness  and  desola- 
tion. His  message  was  addressed  to  the  clergy  as 
well  as  to  the  people,  and  the  flashes  of  his  indigna- 
tion often  fell  upon  the  palace  of  Lorenzo.  In  the 
last  sermon  he  preached  during  Advent  season, 
1492,  he  portrayed  a  vision  he  had  had  the  night 
before  of  a  sword  held  by  a  hand  in  the  heavens  and 
bearing  the  inscription  "Behold  the  sword  of  the 
Lord  will  descend  quickly  and  suddenly  upon  the 
earth.''  He  heard  many  voices  proclaiming  mercy 
for  the  good  and  judgment  for  the  wicked.  Then 
suddenly  the  sword  was  turned  toward  the  earth,  the 
sky  was  darkened,  and  swords,  arrows,  and  flames 
rained  down.  The  preacher  was  commanded  to 
preach  these  things.  This  was  one  of  those  visions 
the  description  of  which  from  the  pulpit  of  the  ca- 
thedral impressed  and  terrified  the  great  audiences. 
The  severity  of  his  warnings  upon  the  pleasure- 
loving  city  was  at  times  so  fearful  that  Savonarola 
himself  shrank  back  from  delivering  them. 

To  his  gifts  of  vivid  description,  pure  language, 
and  fervor  of  heart  he  added  as  a  chief  element  of 
his  power  unshaken  confidence  in  his  divinely  ap- 
pointed mission.    He  felt  that  he  received  communi- 
cations  directly  from    God,   and    he 

3.  His      stood  forth  as  a  di\4nely  conmiissioned 
Prophecies,  prophet.     His   prophecies   of   future 

events  were  the  amazement  of  Flor- 
ence, though  not  all  joined  in  accepting  the  preacher 
as  an  inspired  seer.  He,  however,  applied  to  these 
prophecies  the  words  of  Scripture  that  not  one  jot 
or  tittle  of  them  should  fail  till  they  were  fulfilled. 
These  prophecies  were  usually  given  to  him  in 
visions  or  transports  of  the  soul.  His  views  on 
prophecy  in  general  and  on  his  own  prophetic  en- 
dowment found  utterance  from  the  pulpit  and  also 
in  two  works.  Compendium  revelationum  (1495)  and 
Dialogus  de  veritate  et  propheiica  (1497).  Savonai^la's 
most  famous  prophecy  was  of  the  coming  of  a  new 
Cyrus  from  across  the  Alps  who  should  bring  about 
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the  political  emancipation  of  Florence  and  Italy. 
Most  of  the  prophecies  were  in  general  terms  and 
predicted  times  of  dire  chastisement  for  Florence, 
followed  by  a  time  of  righteousness  and  extension  of 
the  Church.  One  of  the  proofs  Savonarola  gave  for 
his  prophetic  gift  was  the  fulfilment  of  his  predic- 
tions. On  this  very  point,  however,  there  is  doubt. 
In  certain  cases,  his  prophecies  were  certainly  not 
fulfilled,  such  as  his  prediction  of  the  speedy  con^ 
version  of  the  Jews  and  Moors.  As  to  whether  other 
so-called  prophecies  were  real  is  open  to  question. 
The  Cyrus  from  the  West  came  into  Italy,  Charles 
VIII.  of  France,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  Savo- 
narola's prediction  was  anything  more  than  the  fore- 
cast of  an  observer  carefully  watching  the  progress 
of  political  movements  in  Italy  and  alert  to  detect 
the  signs  of  impending  events.  Certain  it  is  that, 
while  Charles'  advent  was  followed  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  Medicis  from  Florence,  his  Italian  campaign 
ended  in  failure  and  the  independence  of  Florence 
lasted  but  a  short  period.  Another  consideration 
that  casts  suspicion  upon  the  prophetic  nature  of  his 
predictions  is  that  many  of  them  concerned  political 
events  such  as  belong  to  the  selfish  policy  of  nations, 
as  when  he  predicted  that  Florence  would  again 
secure  sovereignty  over  Pisa.  A  large  party  in 
Florence  held  Savonarola  to  be  a  prophet.  Men  like 
Landucci,  the  apothecary,  fully  accepted  his  pro- 
phetic endowment.  Some  of  the  distinguished  men 
of  the  age,  like  the  Frenchman  Conunines,  either 
accepted  it  or  acknowledged  their  inability  to  ac- 
count for  the  forecast.  The  judgment  of  most  of 
Savonarola's  recent  biographers,  such  as  Villari  and 
Lucas,  and  of  historians,  such  as  Pastor  and  Creigh- 
ton,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  is  that  Savo- 
narola was  self-deceived.  But  while  his  prophetic 
claims  were  a  delusion,  he  had  none  of  the  spirit  of 
the  impostor.  Wliat  men  moving  amidst  the  com- 
mon realities  of  life  called  dreams  of  fancy,  Savo- 
narola, longing  with  all  the  intensity  of  his  being  for 
the  reformation  of  Florence,  took  for  real  visions  of 
the  soul.  Much  as  he  impressed  his  own  age  with 
the  reality  of  his  prophetic  endowment,  to  modem 
times  his  glory  consists  in  his  being  a  preacher  of 
righteousness  in  an  age  of  deep  dissoluteness  and 
religious  effrontery. 

As  a  reformer,  his  vision  ended  with  the  moral 
reform  of  the  city  and  of  Italy  and  its  adoption  of 
righteousness  in  private  conduct  and 
4.  As  a     in  civil  management.    A  radical  doc- 
Reformer   trinal  reform  such  as  was  achieved  by 
of  the      Luther  and  Calvin  was  not  in  Savo- 
Church.     narola's    program.      In  all   essential 
points  of  doctrine  he  agreed  with  the 
medieval  Church.     He  did  not  call  in  question  a 
single  one  of   its  dogmas  (cf.  Pastor,  Popes,  vi. 
51).     His  only  departure  from  the  ecclesiastical 
belief  of  his   time    was   his  denial  of  the  pope's 
infallibility  and  his  appeal  to  a  council  as  the  final 
court  of  arbitrament  in  Christendom. 

The  internal  history  of  Italian  affairs  in  1492  was 
marked  by  the  death  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent 
(the  most  accomplished  diplomat  of  his  time)  and 
the  elevation  of  Alexander  VI.  to  the  pontifical 
throne.  When  Lorenso  knew  that  he  was  dying, 
he  sent  for  Savonarola.    The  monk  had  kept  at  a 


distance  from  the  prince,  and  Lorenzo  had  said  with 
reference  to  him,  "a  stranger  has  come  into  my 
house,  yet  he  will  not  stop  to  pay  me  a 
5.  Lorenzo  visit."  Rich  gifts  sent  to  the  convent  of 
de  Medici ;  St.  Mark's  failed  to  win  its  prior.  Now, 
Charles  VIL  facing  the  issues  of  eternity,  Lorenzo 
sent  for  Savonarola  as  "  the  only  hon- 
est friar ' '  he  knew .  He  wanted  to  make  confession  of 
three  crimes.  The  spiritual  adviser  instead  proposed 
three  terms  of  shrift.  The  first  was  a  confident  trust 
in  God's  mercy.  To  this  the  dying  man  assented. 
The  second  was  the  restoration  of  his  ill-gotten 
wealth.  To  this  also  assent  was  given.  The  third 
required  that  he  give  back  to  Florence  her  liberties. 
To  this  Lorenzo  gave  no  response  and  turned  his  face 
to  the  wall.  The  priest  passed  out  without  giving 
absolution.  The  account  as  thus  given  is  based 
upon  the  earliest  lives  of  Savonarola,  by  Burla^ 
macchi  and  Mirandola.  A  different  account  was 
given  by  Politian  in  a  letter  to  Jacopo  Antiquario. 
Politian  makes  no  mention  of  the  third  condition 
and  reports  that  Savonarola  left  the  dying  laan 
after  giving  his  blessing.  This  version  is  accepted  by 
Roscoe,  Creighton  {Popes,  iv.  172  sqq.),  and  Lucas 
(pp.  83-84) .  The  version  adopted  here  is  accepted 
by  Villari  (i.  168-169),  Hase  (p.  20),  Clark  (p.  116); 
Pastor  {Popes,  v.  92)  seems  to  proceed  upon  the 
theory  of  its  truth.  Ranke  wavers,  but  declared  he 
did  not  see  his  way  clear  to  deny  it.  During  the 
three  years  1494-97,  Savonarola's  ascendency  was 
at  its  height.  According  to  Guicciardini,  his  in- 
fluence was  most  extraordinary.  During  this  period 
Charles  VII.  came  into  Italy,  Lorenzo's  son  Piero 
and  the  Medicis  were  banished  from  Florence  and  a 
theocratic  government  was  established  in  the  city. 
Fra  Girolamo  thimdered  from  the  pulpit  against  the 
rule  of  the  Medicis  and  pleaded  for  their  expulsion. 
When  (Dharles  was  encamped  near  Florence,  Savona- 
rola, by  the  appointment  of  the  Florentine  seignory, 
met  him  and  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
monarch.  The  French  army,  through  the  monk's 
appeals  to  the  king  and  his  threats,  restrained  them- 
selves from  their  usual  violence  in  Florence,  and 
(Dharles  left  the  city,  and  pursued  "his  onward 
journey  without  delay."  On  the  king's  return  from 
Naples  to  upper  Italy,  Savonarola  again  commu- 
nicated with  him  in  five  letters,  bidding  the  sover- 
eign grant  her  liberties  to  Florence,  a  city  of  which 
he  said  "  God  had  chosen  her  and  had  determined  to 
magnify  her  so  that  who  dared  to  touch  her,  touched 
the  apple  of  His  eye."  No  city  ever  had  a  more 
ardent  lover  than  Florence  had  in  Savonarola. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Medicis  involved  a  reorgan- 
ization of  the  state,  and  in  this  work  Savonarola  had 
a  part  of  prime  importance.    He  was  called  upon  as 
the  chief  citizen  of  Florence  by  the  seigniory  to  pro- 
pose a  new  constitution.    Reluctantly 
6.  The      he  set  himself  to  the  task  and  took 
Florentine  the  government  of  Venice  as  his  model. 
Theocracy.  The  supreme  official,  the  doge,  was 
left  out,  that  place  being  given  to 
Jesus  C!hrist.     "The  government  of  tiie  one  in 
Florence,"  so  he  cried  out  in  the  pulpit,  "could re- 
sult only  in  despotism."  "Crod  alone  shall  be  thy 
king,  O  Florence,  as  He  was  king  of  Israel  under  the 
old  covenant."     Savonarola's  government  was  a 
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theocracy;  "its  new  head  shall  be  Jesus  Christ" 
was  the  ringing  cry  with  which  he  closed  his  ser- 
mons on  Haggai.  Depicting  this  time  of  crisis, 
Guicciardini  called  the  prior  of  St.  Mark's  the  savior 
of  his  country  (cf.  Villari,  i.  268,  298).  The  whole 
social  fabric  of  Florentine  society  seemed  for  the 
moment  to  have  undergone  a  change,  and  a  millen- 
nial reign  of  order  and  good-will  seemed  to  be  im- 
pending. Love  to  Christ  seemed  to  have  become 
the  predominant  impulse.  Deadly  foes  fell  upon 
each  other's  necks;  property  illegitimately  acquked 
was  returned;  the  churches  overflowed;  the  con- 
vents were  filled  up;  profane  amusements  ceased. 
Indeed,  says  a  contemporary  writer,  ''the  people 
of  Florence  seem  to  have  become  fools  for  Qirist's 
sake." 

But  while  Savonarola's  influence  over  the  people 
maintained  itself  for  several  years,  the  ideal  ele- 
ments of  his  government  exposed  him  easily  to  at- 
tack. In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  its 
provisions  seemed  to  be  most  impracticable.  Be- 
sides, the  Medicis  were  pressing  to  re- 
7.  Relations  turn  to  Florence  as  their  rightful  herit- 
with       age,  and  their  party  and  other  enemies 

Alexander  found  abundant  opportimity  in  Savo- 
VL  narola's  imworldly  peculiarities  to  in- 
crease the  disaffection  in  Florence. 
Alexander  VI.  was  the  chief  factor  in  the  last  stage 
of  Savonarola's  career.  The  contrast  between  these 
two  men  has  been  compared  with  the  contrast  be- 
tween Christ  and  Herod  and  between  St.  Paul  and 
Nero.  Moved  by  representations,  reaching  him 
from  Florence  itself,  and  by  appeals  of  the  Medicean 
princes,  the  pope  summoned  Savonarola  to  Rome 
July  25,  1495,  and  promised  to  **  welcome  him  with 
love  and  fraternal  affection."  Savonarola  refused, 
alleging  sickness  and  the  dangers  by  the  way.  Then 
followed  papal  briefs,  Sept.  8,  Oct.  16,  inhibiting 
him  from  preaching.  For  five  months  Savonarola 
refrained  from  preaching,  but  on  Feb.  17,  1496, 
at  the  call  of  the  seigniory  he  again  ascended  the 
pulpit.  He  took  the  bold  position  that  the  pope 
might  err,  and  that  when  he  spake  as  a  man  and 
erred  no  man  was  bound  to  obey  him.  He  entered 
upon  a  course  of  severe  denunciations  upon  the 
Qiurch  and  its  representatives  in  Rome.  Alexander 
tried  bribery  and  offered  Savonarola  the  red  hat  if 
he  would  keep  silence,  but  in  vain.  Savonarola 
stood  in  the  pulpit  and  declared  he  would  not  have 
mitres  nor  a  cardinal's  hat  but  only  the  red  hat  of 
martyrdom  which  God  gives  to  his  saints.  His 
wonderful  influence  with  the  people  had  illustra- 
tion in  the  carnival  season  of  1494.  Boys  who  had 
been  brought  under  the  new  religious  movement  and 
were  grouped  in  brigades  went  from  house  to  house, 
calling  upon  the  occupants  to  give  up  their  cards, 
dice,  erotic  books,  and  articles  of  adornment.  They 
marehed  up  and  down  the  streets  singing  hymns 
which  Savonarola  had  composed.  In  1497,  similar 
scenes  were  enacted,  and  on  the  last  day  of  carnival 
week  a  great  bonfire  was  made  on  the  public  square, 
of  a  pyramid  of  such  articles,  the  pile  being  sixty  feet 
high  with  a  base  of  240  square  feet.  This  was  known 
as  the  "burning  of  the  vanities."  At  these  times, 
Florence  seemed  to  be  going  altogether  to  religion. 
Wives  left  their  husbands  and  betook  themselves 


to  convents.  Others,  who  were  married,  took  the 
vow  of  continence,  and  Savonarola  even  dreamed 
the  city  might  reach  so  perfect  a  condition  that  all 
marriage  would  cease.  People  took  the  communion 
daily.  Fra  Bartolomeo  threw  his  studies  of  naked 
figures  into  the  fire  and  for  a  time  thought  it  sinful  to 
use  in  painting  hands  which  should  be  continually 
folded  in  prayer. 

With  the  year  1497  the  troubles  thickened  aroimd 

the  Florentine  reformer.    Insulting  placards  were 

posted  on  the  walls  of  his  convent  and  distributed 

through  the  city.    Assassins  moved  by 

8.  Turn  of  political  rancor  and  ambition  gathered 

Sentiment  in  the  cathedral  to  take  his  life.   Savo- 

Against  narola  intensified  his  denunciations  of 
Savonarola,  the  ''fornications  in  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  and  all  other  regions."  Lust 
had  made  of  the  Chureh  a  shameless  courtezan. 
Priests  openly  acknowledged  their  bastards  as  sons. 
Alexander  was  evidently  aimed  at,  and  such  open 
arraignment  the  pope  could  not  safely  tolerate.  On 
May  12,  1497,  Alexander  declared  Savonarola  ex- 
communicate  as  "one  suspected  of  heresy."  The 
seigniory  was  still  on  Savonarola's  side  and  espoused 
his  cause  in  letters  to  the  Apostolic  See.  On  Christ- 
mas Day,  1497,  the  prior  violated  the  papal  curse 
and  celebrated  mass  three  times,  and  on  Feb.  11, 
1498,  he  stood  again  in  the  pulpit  and  preached  to  an 
immense  concourse  of  people  declaring  that  popes 
might  err  as  Boniface  VIII.  had  erred.  The  heat 
of  his  utterance  increased,  and  frequently,  from 
this  time  on,  he  appealed  to  heaven  as  his  witness 
that  he  was  willing  to  go  into  fire  of  hell,  if  his 
motives  were  not  pure,  or  to  be  struck  dead  on  the 
spot  if  he  were  not  sincere.  The  pope  had  one  more 
weapon,  the  interdict,  and  this  he  threatened  to 
hurl  against  the  disobedient  city.  The  seigniory 
sought  to  negotiate,  but  its  membership  became 
divided  and  decided  it  expedient  that  Savonarola 
should  keep  silence  and  the  good-will  of  the  Apostolic 
See  be  retained  with  an  eye  to  future  favors.  It, 
however,  refused  to  deliver  up  Savonarola  to  Alex- 
ander as  he  had  requested.  Savonarola  preached  for 
the  last  time  Mar.  18, 1498.  He  in  turn  now  deter- 
mined to  seciu^,  if  possible,  the  adjudication  of  an 
ecumenical  council.  The  letters  to  the  kings  of 
France,  England,  and  other  coimtries,  appealing  to 
them  to  convoke  such  a  council,  were  i^Titten  but 
never  sent. 

At  this  junctiu^  a  completely  new  turn  was  given 

to  Savonarola's  career.     Florence  was  suddenly 

startled  with  the  report  that  an  ordeal  of  fire  was 

impending  to  test  the  prophet's  supernatural  claims. 

The  Franciscan  monk  Francesco  da 

9.  The  Puglia,  in  a  sermon  in  S.  Croce,  issued 
End.  the  challenge.  Savonarola  hesitated 
and  declared  that  he  did  not  depend 
upon  a  miracle  to  attest  his  claims.  Righteous 
lives  were  the  test.  But  the  popular  demand 
forced  him  to  accept  the  challenge.  Fra  Domenico, 
his  intimate  friend  and  a  monk  of  St.  Mark's, 
offered  himself  for  the  ordeal  as  did  also  many 
others.  The  seigniory  appointed  a  day  and  the  two 
parties  filed  their  statements  with  this  tribunal. 
The  place  fixed  was  the  public  square,  where  two 
pyres  ^venty  feet  in  length,  of  inflammable  mate- 
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rials,  were  built.  All  Florence  was  present  to  witness 
the  spectacle.  The  Franciscans  and  Dominicans 
marched  in  solemn  processions  to  the  spot.  The 
ordeal  was  set  for  eleven  o'clock,  but  there  was  de- 
lay. Objection  was  made  to  Domenico's  going 
through  the  fire  wearing  his  priestly  garments,  on 
suspicion  that  they  had  been  bewitched.  The 
Dominicans  yielded.  The  second  objection  was 
made  that  Domenico  should  not  carry  a  crucifix  or 
the  host  with  him.  The  parleying  was  protracted. 
Rain  fell,  the  day  was  decb'ning,  and  the  Francis- 
can challenger  did  not  appear.  The  seigniory  de- 
clared the  ordeal  abrogated.  The  spell  of  Savo- 
narola's influence  was  gone.  The  mob  now  treated 
him  as  a  coward  or  an  impostor.  Florence  was  mad 
with  anger.  A  few,  like  Landucci,  were  bowed  with 
disappointment  and  sorrow.  The  next  day  St. 
Mark's  was  assaulted.  The  resistance  offered  by 
the  monks,  even  with  firearms,  staved  off  the  end 
at  best  for  a  few  hoiu^.  Savonarola  and  two  of  his 
chief  supporters,  Fra  Domenico  and  Fra  Silvestro, 
were  imprisoned.  Their  first  trial  was  before  the 
seigniory.  Alexander  wrote  that  they  should  be  sent 
to  Rome  but,  if  not,  they  should  be  tried  "with 
torture."  The  agonies  of  the  torture  induced 
Savonarola  to  make  confessions  of  imposture  and 
other  ill-doing,  which  he  denied  as  soon  as  the  de- 
lirium of  the  pain  wore  off.  It  was  hard  to  manu- 
facture, against  the  monk,  charges  deserving  death. 
Savonarola  was  no  heretic.  But  a  commission  sent 
by  the  pope — Turriano,  the  Venetian  Dominican 
general,  and  Bishop  Francesco  Romelino,  after- 
ward cardinal — were  equal  to  the  task  of  finding  the 
prisoners  guilty  of  rank  heresy.  Letters  came  to 
Florence  stating  that  Alexander  had  declared  Savo- 
narola should  "  be  put  to  death  even  if  he  were 
another  John  the  Baptist."  The  garbled  records  of 
the  trial  make  it  uncertain  what  the  exact  process 
was.  Roraelino's  letters  to  Alexander  show  that 
the  prisoners  were  to  be  treated  as  pernicious  here- 
tics. The  intervals  between  the  applications  of  tor- 
ture the  prisoners  spent  in  comparing  expositions 
on  Pss.  li.  and  xxxi.  The  three  friends  met  and 
prayed  on  the  morning  appointed  for  the  execution, 
May  23,  1498.  Their  bearing,  that  of  humble  trust 
in  Christ,  was  adapted  to  win  imiversal  sympathy. 
The  sentence  ran  that  they  should  be  haiiged  and 
their  bodies  burned.  Absolution  was  pronounced. 
The  bishop  of  Vasona  in  pronouncing  the  sentence  of 
deposition  upon  Savonarola  said,  "I  separate  thee 
from  the  Church  triiunphant  and  the  Qiurch  mili- 
tant." Savonarola  replied,  "Not  from  the  Church 
triumphant.  That  is  not  in  thy  power  to  do." 
The  ashes  of  the  three  monks  were  cast  into  the 
Amo. 

Savonarola  will  be  judged  by  the  righteousness  of 
his  message,  the  calm  stability  of  his  last  hours,  and 
the  environment  in  which  he  was  placed.    He  stands 

forth  as  the  greatest  master  of  pulpit 

10.  His     eloquence  Italy  has  furnished.    In  an 

Character  age  when  the  classical  renaissance  in- 

and  Work,  troduced  or  fostered  moral  corruption, 

he  represented  moral  righteousness  in 
private  life  and  in  civil  government.  Lacking  the 
sagacity  of  the  statesman,  he  was  inspired  with 
patriotism  and  the  devotion  of  the  religious  refonner. 


In  appealing  from  the  decision  of  Alexander  VI., 
he  was  taking  the  position  which  Julius  II.,  in  his 
bull  Cum  tarUo  divinot  1505,  justified.    That  btill 
pronounced  papal  elections  secured  by  bribery  void. 
If  the  bull  was  retroactive  then  Alexander  was  no 
pope.    He  had  secured  his  election  by  shameless 
bribery.    The  world  was  at  once  divided  between 
admiration  for,  and  condenmation  of,  Savonarola. 
Even  within  the  Dominican  order  the  monk's  mem- 
ory was  for  a  long  time  disparaged,  and  the  Domin- 
ican general  Sisto  Fabri  of  Lucca,  1585,  issued  an 
order  forbidding  monks  and  nuns  of  his  order  to 
mention  his  name  or  retain  any  relic  or  book  that 
could  remind  them  of  him.    But  the  feeling  in  the 
Dominican  order  has  changed  and  a  warm  and  per- 
sistent effort  has  been  made  by  Dominicans  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  canonization  of  their  most 
eloquent  preacher.    Protestants  are  inclined  to  re- 
gard him  as  in  a  sense  a  precursor  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, a  seer  of  a  new  era  in  the  Church.    So  Luther 
regarded  him,  and  wrote  a  preface  to  an  edition 
of  his  Meditation  on  Pss.  li.   and   xxxi.    (1523). 
Rietschl  included  him  in  the  monument  at  Worms 
commemorating    the    Reformation,     and    placed 
him    in    company    with    Wyclif    and    Huss    as 
forerunners    of   that  great    movement.    Savona^ 
rola's  expositions  of  ^e  two  Psalms    composed 
duriaig  his   imprisonment   show  him  as   a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  universal.     Here  he  appeals 
as  a  sinner  directly  to  God's  mercy.     But  in  his 
"Triumph  of  the  Cross,"  he  accepts  ^e  seven  sacra- 
ments and  the  other  distinctive  marks  of  the  medie- 
val Church.    Schnitzer,  the  leading  contemporary 
authority  on  Savonarola  in  Germany,  gives  him 
unstinted  admiration.     Pastor  joins  in  admiring 
the  purity  of  his  purpose  but  condemns  him  as  an 
unfaithful  Roman  Catholic  in  refusing  obedience 
to  the  Apostolic  See.    The  general  sentiment  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  represented  by  the  judg- 
ment of  Hefele-KnOpfler  (Kirchengeschichie  p.  503), 
that  Savonarola's  execution  was  a  judicial  murder. 
Florence  regards  the  memory  of  her  adopted  citizen 
with  love  and  has  made  every  attempt  to  offer  repa- 
ration for  his  exf^cution.     In  1882  the  seigniory 
placed  Girolamo's  statue  in  the  Hall  of  the  Five 
Hundred  and  again,  1901,  honored  him  by  placing 
a  tablet  on  the  spot  of  execution  with  a  statement 
that  there  "by  unrighteous  sentence"  he  and  his 
two  companions  "were  hanged  and  burned."     On 
the  wall  of  his  cell  in  St.  Mark's  a  medallion  has 
been  placed  containing  a  head  of  the  prior,  and 
opposite  the  place  where  he  was  seized  another 
memorial  has  been  erected  which  the  visitor  often 
finds  himg  with  wreaths  of  fresh  flowers. 

(Philip  ScHAFFt.)   D.  S.  Schaft. 
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mann.  Stockholm.  1000. 

Other  diacuaaiona.  not  aimply  biographical,  but  taking 
up  various  phasca.  literary  or  critical,  awr  W.  Roscoe. 
US'  of  Lortme  de'  Mrdin.  London,  1795.  new  iajuo. 
ISSS;  L.  von  Ranke.  Hitlariich-bictrapliiKht  Sludicn. 
pp.  183-257.  Leipaie.  1S77  (diacuaaes  the  interrelations 
of  the  works  by  Buriomoachi  and  Pica  della  Minin- 
dola);  C.  Sickinger,  ^atonaro^  letn  Libm  und  tiitu 
2nl,  WQTxbuig.  lS77i  E.  Comba,  Storia  ddla  Ri- 
farma  in  Ilalia.  Floroaoo,  1881;  Margaret  Oliphanl. 
Ifoters  of  FlaroKt.  London,  1881;  Paator,  Popaj.  vi. 
3-54;  idem,  Zar  SturlJitilane  Savonanlai.  Freibuig,  130S 
(onowDiB  critjciamn  by  Luotto  and  Feretti);  P.  Luotto, 
DdU)  Studio  di  SmlTura  otra  irtondo  G.  Savowmla  i 
Lmm  XIIL.  Turin,  1890:  idem.  It  ven  Savananla  ed  il 
Sati<mar<Aa  di  L.  Pnolor,  Flonncc,  1S07;    Feretii,  Prr  la 
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Baaonarola  o^  Apolpffd  und  Philowpk,  Faderfaora.  1898; 
J.  L.  O'Neil.  Wiu  SavonOTBla  rraSv  acommunicatat  r 
Boaton.  1000;  J.  Schniticr.  QuelleH  and  FOTiJiimitn  lur 
Ofchidile  Saivsamlai,  vols.  i.~iv..  Leipsic.  10D2-I0; 
a.  Biermann,  KriHiche  Sludie  lur  Ottchichit  da  Fra  G. 
Savonarola.  Roatock.  1001;  E.  S.  Godkhx.  Thr  Monatttrii 
o/Son  Marco.  London,  1001;  Cambride'  Modem  HiUnry. 
^p.  v..  New  York.  1002;  Creighton.  Paparj/,  iv.  16N 
■qq.  (diKuaaioo  of  the  aulhoritisB,  p.  351:  the  atudeol 
abouid  not  omit  study  of  this  useful  note) ;  .4chaff,  Church 
BitUrii,  v..  2   !  7a  (good  list  of  litcmture.  pp.  eOO-eSI). 

SAVOY  CONFEBEHCE:  A  conference  between 
twelve  bishopa  and  twelve  Puritan  diviDes,  with 
nine  assistants  on  each  side,  at  the  Savoy  Palace, 
London,  Apr.  15-July  25,  1661.  the  object  being 
to  revise  the  Prayer-Book.  The  conference  was 
necessitated  by  tlie  events  leading  to  the  Restora- 
tion and  the  dissatisfaction  ot  the  Puritans  with  the 
Mrvice  as  il  stood.    But  after  the  Restoration  the 


Bentimcnt  of  the  country  was  strongly  royalist, 
and  consequently  the  bishops  were  able  to  resist, 
in  their  reiiaoce  upon  popular  feeling,  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Puritans  to  do  anay  with  parts  of 
the  service  and  with  ob."ier\'ances  which  to  them 
savored  of  Roman  Catholiciam,  and  the  Conference 
had  as  a  result  only  the  continued  use  of  the 
Prayer-Book.  The  proposals  desired  by  the  Puri- 
tans were  embodied  by  Baxter  in  his  hastily  com- 
piled liturgy,  which  never  came  into  use,  but  was 
republished  by  C.  W.  Shields,  Philadelphia,  1S67, 
New  York,  1880. 

BtBUOaRAFBT:  D,  Heal.  BiHorti  of  the  Punteiu,  ed.  J. 
Toulmin.  port  iv.,  chap.  vi..  Bath,  1703-07;  W,  B.  Hut- 
Ion.  Thr  Enelith  CAim-A  tet6-l7H.  pp.  185-186.  London, 
1003;  F.  Procter  and  W.  H,  Frere,  N™  Jfinl.  of  the  Book 
ofComman  Praurr.  pp.  IS&-IB3  et  paaaim.  ib.  1005;  J.  H. 
Blunt.  Annotalrd  Book  of  Common  Praver,  pp.  30,  32,  07- 
08,  183,  Now  York,  10U8. 

SAVOY  DECLARAnoB,     See  Conqbbqation- 

ALIBTS,    111.,     {    1. 

SAXOn  COHFEDERATIOB,  LOWER.  Bee 
Lower  Saxon  (.'onfeperation. 

SAXOnS,  COBVEHSIOH  OF  THE:  Of  aU  the 
German  tribes  the  Saxons  longest  preaerved  both 
their  independence  and  their  national  religion.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  records  of  attempts  to  intro- 
duce Christianity  among  them  before  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  but  these  are  either  legendary,  as  the 
account  of  the  baptism  of  Saxon  envoys  by  Bishop 
Furo  of  Meaux  at  the  court  of  Lothair  11.,  or  else 
were  frustrated  by  the  disinclination  of  the  Saxon 
people  to  accept  Christianity,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  efforts  of  the  Hewald  brothers  (see  Hewald). 
St.  Boniface  (q.v.)  obtained  a  lutter  of  recommen- 
dation to  the  Saxons  (Epist.,  xzii.),  but  his  biog- 
raphers do  not  relato  that  ho  worked  among  them. 
It  was  only  the  Saxon  wars  of  Charlemagne  that 
rendered  a  conversion  of  the  Saxons  both  possible 
and  necessary.  Whether  Charlera.igne  intended  to 
incorporato  Saxony  in  the  Frankish  empire  when 
he  began  his  Saxon  campaigns  is  doubtful,  but  at 
aJI  events  ho  followed  this  course  aft«r  776,  and  he 
was  therefore  forced  at  the  same  time  to  imdertako 
the  Christian  iKation  of  the  people  because  of  the 
close  connection  between  Chiu'ch  and  State  in  his 
domains.  In  his  very  first  campaign  (772)  the  de- 
struction of  the  Irmenstil  accompanied  the  capture 
of  the  Ercsburg,  whereupon  the  Saxons  reWrtod 
by  attacking  a  church  in  Frittlar  and  destroying 
the  church  at  Dcventer.  The  religious  question  was 
first  treated  in  the  peace  of  776,  when  the  Saxons, 
probably  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  subjec- 
tion, agreed  to  accept  baptism.  In  the  following 
year  Charlemagne  assembled  an  imperial  diet  at 
Paderbom,  in  Saxon  territory,  and  Saxony  was  di- 
vided into  missionary  districts  which  were  assigne<l 
to  various  Frankish  dioceses  and  monastories, 
Cologne  receiving  the  land  of  the  Bonicteri,  Mainz 
the  districts  of  southern  Saxony,  bordering  on  its 
own  territory,  WQrsburg  the  region  about  Pader- 
bom, Abbot  Sturm  of  Fu!da  the  districts  on  the 
Diemel,  and  the  monastery  of  Amorboch  in  the 
Odenwald  the  region  about  Verden.  West  Frank- 
ish bishoprics,  such  aa  Reims  and  Ch&lons,  seem 
bIso  to  have   shared  in   this   missionary   activity. 
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Although  iho  taslc  thus  Byatcinatically  undertaken 
wu  impeded  by  ever-recurring  revolts  agaiost 
foreign  rule  (778,  782,  783,  784),  each  new  victory 
of  the  Franks  become  the  occaaion  for  wholesale 
baptisms.  The  most  dangerous 
that  of  782,  which  threatened  the  very 
the  Saxon  Church  and  was  suppresaed  only  through 
the  victories  won  by  Charlemagne  at  Dctmold  and 
on  the  Haae  in  783.  When,  two  years  later,  Widu- 
kind  and  Abbio  nere  baptized,  the  pacification  and 
Christianization  of  the  land  were  regarded  as  assured. 
Charlemagne  sent  word  to  Rome  that  the  Saxons 
■were  converted  and  sought  by  promulgating  the 
CapitulaMo  de  parlibus  SaxoJiia  (probably  in  787) 
to  secure  the  position  he  had  won.  The  punishment 
of  death,  decreed  by  the  old  Saxon  laws  against 
violators  of  the  heathen  sanctuaries,  but  a  penalty 
unknown  to  Fronkiah  law,  was  now  adopted  for  the 
protection  of  the  new  faith,  and  this  penalty  was 
decreed  not  only  for  the  murderers  of  ccclcsiasticB, 
but  also  for  all  who  conspired  against  Christians, 
damaged  churches,  observed  the  heathen  custom 
of  burning  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  contemptuously 
broke  the  commandment  of  the  Church  concern- 
ing baptism,  or  avoided  baptism.  Each  church 
received  rich  allotments  from  the  lands  of  its  pa- 
Tishioners,  tithes  from  private  and  royal  property, 
and  also  the  right  of  Asylum  (q.v.).  Besides  this,  it 
was  decreed  that  the  death  penalty  might  be  remit- 
ted in  case  of  voluntary  confession  of  guilt,  that  chil- 
dren should  be  baptized  before  reaching  the  age  of 
one  year,  that  the  Sabbath  should  be  observed  and 
roasB  attended,  and  that  Christians  should  be  buried 
in  consecrated  ground. 

Nevertheless,  a  new  revolt  in  792  was  followed 
by  a  relapse  into  heathenism,  the  destruction  of 
churches,  and  the  murder  of  many  of  the  clergy. 
Alcujn,  writing  to  Megcnfrid  in  795  {Epiet.,  Ixix.), 
laid  the  blame,  at  least  in  part,  on  the  execution  of 
tithes  and  extreme  legal  penalties,  even  nhile 
doubting  whether  the  Saxons  had  really  been  elected 
into  faith  (Epist.  ixvii.),  but  finally  Charlemagne 
succeeded  in  pacifying  the  land,  largely  by  deport- 
ing thousands  of  Saxon  families  to  various  parts  of 
Praneonia  and  Swabia  (705,  797-799,  804).  At  the 
same  time  the  severity  of  the  law  was  modified,  and 
at  the  imperial  diet  of  Aachen  (Oct.  28,  797)  the 
death  penalty  was  abolished  and  replaced  by  the 
'wergild  of  sixty  soldi,  usual  among  the  Franks. 
By  802  the  land  was  considered  to  be  entirely 
Christianized.  As  early  as  787  the  missionary  dis- 
trict of  WiUehad  (qv.)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser 
had  been  created  a  diocese,  of  ivhicfa  Willchad  him- 
self had  been  consecrated  bishop;  the  dioceses  of 
"Verden  and  Minden  seem  to  have  been  organized 
about  the  same  time;  the  bishopric  of  MUnster  was 
formed  between  802  and  805;  toward  the  close  of 
Charlemagne's  reign  the  bishopric  of  Paderbom 
■was  erected,  the  first  bishop  being  Hathumar,  a 
Saxon  educated  ot  Wllrzburg;  and  the  remaining 
dioceses,  OsnabrQck,  Hildesheim,  HaJberstadt,  and 
Hamburg,  wore  formed  m  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
Pious.  (A.  KwcK.) 

BiBUooiupBT^  OriniQjil  iouri 

faha.  fd.  H.  A.  ErbBrd,  Z 

iMkUmiutlltn  da  BiMumi 

1S5I  (qq.     Kaucruntundcn 


n'ilmiuig  ud  F.  Fhilippl.  S  TOla..  ib.  ]Sfl7-$l:  Brtm- 
iicha  Uriundnbueh,  «d.  D.  R.  Ehtoclc  and  W.  vOD  Bip- 
pen.  Breoiui,  1S7J  gqq.,  F.  A.  On.  Soura  Book  of  Utdi- 
vai  Hulorti.  pp,  114-133.  New  York,  1008.  Comultr 
C.  StuvB.  OtKhichte  da  Bochttillt  OnaiyrUck.  Jens,  1S53; 
B.  Smuoni  Jahrbiichfr  dta  fr^nkiaehen  Reicht  unier  Jjtid' 
tnff.  2  vola.,  Lcipaic.  1874-76;  G.  Dchio,  CadiiclUi  dm 
Ertbitlumt  Bamburg-Brrmcn.  vol.  i.,  Berlin,  1876;  W. 
i-oo  Gie«bnchc,  Gachichtt  dtr  dtuitchtn  Kaittrlrit.  L  110 
iqq..  Bnuuti-ii:l[.  ISSI;  \i.  Abd  nod  B.  Siminn.  Jahr- 
biichrr  da  /nnicuclitn  Rcirlit  untrr  Karl  drm  Groat,  2 
voU..  Lfipaic^.  1SH3-88;  C.  Kilter,  Karl  der  Groat  und  dim 
Bachtcn,  2  pArU,  Dessau.  ISg4-»5;  G.  BOffer,  Korveytr 
Sluilicn.  MlUuCer.  1S93:  RobiuBon,  Buroptan  Hitlorg, 
i.  120  soq..  150  nqq.;  Rettbers.  KD.  rol.  il.;  Hauck.  KD, 
ii..^dOsqq.:  tlH)UlenitureuiiderCHABi.BHAaNi:. 

SAXOHY:  A  kingdom  of  Germany,  bounded 
on  the  north  and  east  by  Prussia,  on  the  south  by 
Bohemia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Thuringian  states, 
with  two  small  exclaves,  Ziegelheim  and  Liehscb- 
ydtt;  area  5,856  square  miles;  population  (1900) 
4,202,216.  Of  this  there  n-ere  3,954,132  Lutherans; 
10,080  Reformed;  197,005  Roman  Catholics;  2,028 
German  Catholics;  1,200  Greek  Cathohcs;  12,416 
Jews,  and  19,205  others,  including  members  of  the 
fourteen  Irvingite  and  fourteen  New  Apostolic 
churches,  as  well  as  of  the  tweU'e  Methodist  and 
four  Baptist  congregations.  In  1005,  of  a  popula- 
tion ot  4,508,601,  there  were  4,250,659  Lutherans, 
Reformed,  and  Unionists;  218,275  Roman  Catho- 
lics; 266  Russian  Orthodox;  1,331  Greek  Catho- 
hcs; 22,858  other  Christians;  and  14,607  Jews.  In 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  notable  increase  of 
accessions  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the 
Lutheran,  the  number  advancing  from  508  in  IS99 
to  1,266  in  1903.  while  conversions  from  Lutheran- 
ism  lo  Roman  CathoUcism  increased  from  41  to  52 
respectively.  The  Roman  Cathohc  Church  in- 
crease is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  immigration  of 
laborers  from  Bohemia,  Poland,  Italy,  and  other 
Roman  Catholic  countries.  Roman  Catholic  dis- 
tricts are  found  only  in  Saxon  Upper  Lusatia,  about 
the  nunnery  of  Marienstcm  east  of  ICamenz,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  nunnery  of  Marienthal  near 
Ostritz.  On  the  increase  is  the  influence  of  various 
sects  not  only  in  the  vicinity  of  Zwickau  (see 
ZwiCKAii  Prophets),  a  hotbed  of  sects  since  the 
Reformation,  but  over  all  the  kingdom.  Particu- 
larly aggrcssivo  in  recent  years  has  been  the  New 
Apostolic  Church  (Geyeritcs  and  Krebsites).  In- 
cluded in  the  statistics  of  the  Methodist  Episcopols 
are  the  Albrechldeute  (see  Evanoeucal  Associa- 
tion), whose  chief  attraction  is  their  close  fellowahip. 

The  estabUshed  Church  of  Saxony  is  Luthersn. 
So  long  as  the  royal  house  is  Roman  Catholic  the  four 
ministers  of  worship,  justice,  interior,  and  finance 
must  be  of  the  State  Church.  Since  1874  its  control 
has  been  vested  in  the  national  consistory,  com- 
posed of  a  judicial  president  and  an  equal  number 
of  theological  and  judicial  councilors,  with  the  first 
court  preacher  as  vice-president,  and  with  a  num- 
ber of  extra  members.  Between  this  consistory  and 
the  individual  congregations  stands  the  "  inspec- 
tion." consisting  of  the  superintendent  (epborua) 
of  the  diocese  and  the  chief  civic  official  ot  the  dis- 
trict. Upper  Lusatia.  which  has  no  superintendent. 
IB  controlled  (subject  to  the  national  consistory)  by 
the  prefecture  of  Bautzen.  Since  1868  the  talty 
have  been  permitted  to  repiesent  individual  con- 
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gregations,  and  qiiinqueimial  national  synods  have 
been  held,  the  latter  composed  of  34  clergy  and  43 
laymen.     In  1903  there  were  1,460  clerical  posi- 
tions, 610  being  imder  royal  patronage,  832  con- 
trolled by  private  patrons,  and  18  alternating  in 
patronage.    In  1003  the  births  of  Evangelical  paren- 
tage numbered  142,641  and  the  baptisms  138,606; 
in  the  same   year   there  were    32,416  marriages, 
and  32,047  betrothals  of  wholly  Evangelical  pairs. 
By  the  law  of  Dec.  1,  1876,  omission  of  baptism  or 
betrothal  involves  loss  of  the  right  to  be  a  god- 
parent, or  to  have  either  an  active  or  a  passive  vote 
in  church  affairs.     The  church  attendance  is,  in 
general,  satisfactory;    and  there  is  an  increasing 
interest  in  missions  and  other  forms  of  practical 
religion.    On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  com- 
mimicants  is  unmistakably  declining.    Besides  the 
Evangelical  Lutherans,  official  recognition  has  been 
accorded  since  1818  to  the  Evangelical  Reformed, 
represented  by  churches  at  Dresden  and  Leipsic. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Saxony,  which 
has  enjoyed  freedom  of  worship  and  complete  civil 
equality  with  the  Protestant  denominations  since 
1807,  has  been  controlled  since  1763  by  a  vicar 
apostolic   and   by  a   Roman  Catholic   consistory 
under  him.    He  resides  in  Dresden,  but  is  at  the 
same  time  dean  of  the  chapter  of  Bautzen,  and  is 
a  bishop  in  partibua.    The  State  requires  all  meas- 
ures, even  those  bearing  simply  on  internal  ad- 
ministration, to  be  submitted  to  itself;   and  such 
changes  as  touch  *in  the  remotest  degree  civil  rela- 
tions must  be  approved  by  the  civil  authorities. 
The  Roman  Catholics  have  in  Saxony  seventy-five 
places  of  worship  and  ninety-seven  clergy.     In 
Upper  Lusatia  are  the  two  Cistercian  nimneries  al- 
jn»dy  mentioned,  but  the  foundation  of  additional 
religious  houses  is  forbidden,  and  every  religious 
order  is  prohibited  from  entering  the  country.    The 
only  exception  to  the  latter  restriction  is  that  of  the 
law  of  Aug.  23,  1876,  which  admits,  after  approval 
by,  and  under  supervision  of,  the  civil  government, 
such  sisters  as  belong  to  orders  settled  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire  and  devoting  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  care  of  children  and  of  the  sick.    The  Ger- 
man Catholic  congregations  in  Dresden,  Leipsic, 
Chemnitz,  and  Gelenau,  recognized  since  1848,  are 
now  controlled  by  the  Landeskirchenvorstand  in 
Dresden,  which  convenes  a  synod  triennially,  and 
by  the  elders  of  each  congregation.   They  are  rapid- 
ly declining  because  of  their  increasing  tendency  to 
free  thought,  and  are  so  lax  that,  in  case  of  conver- 
sions to  tiie  Lutheran  Church,  baptism  is  required. 
In  case  of  change  of  confession  among  the  recog- 
nized bodies,  the  person  concerned  must  declare 
his  mtention  to  his  clergyman,  who  must  warn  him 
of  the  seriousness  of  his  proposed  step.    If,  after 
four  weeks,  he  still  adheres  to  his  resolve,  he  is  fur- 
nished a  certificate  of  dismissal,  which  is  sent  the 
clergymen  of  the  confession  to  which  he  has  be- 
come a  convert,  and  without  this  he  can  not  be 
received  into  any  of  the  recognized  churches.    In 
case  the  conversion  is  to  an  unrecognized  church, 
the  name  of  the  convert  must  be  entered  in  the 
official  register  of  dissenters.    This  latter  provision, 
dating  from  1870,  renders  the  formation  of  new  re- 
ligious bodies  possible.    Advantage  was  taken  of 


it  in  1871  by  the  **  Separate  Lutherans  "  (see  Lu- 

thbbIns,  II.),  who  charged  the  State  Church  with 

lapse  from  the  Lutheran  confession.   They  now  have 

six  congregations  in  Dresden,  Planitz,  Chemnitz, 

Crimmitzschau,    Frankenberg,   and   GrOn,   with  a 

membership  of  1,500.  (F.  W.  Dibelius.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  The  best  sources  of  information  are  the 
annuals — StatUtiaehea  Jahibuch  fUr  dot  Konigreich  Sack' 
Mfi,  published  at  Dresden,  and  Kirehlichea  Jakthxtch,  pub- 
lished at  GQtersloh;  and  P.  Drews.  Daa  kirehliche  Ldten 
der  evangel.-luiherxachen  Landeakirche  dea  JCHniortich* 
Sachaerit  Leipsic,  1902. 

SAYBROOK  PLATFORM.    See  Congregation- 

ALI8T8,  III.,  §   1. 

SAYCE,  s^,  ARCHIBALD  HENRY:  Church  of 
England,  archeological  scholar;  b.  at  Shirehampton 
(4  m.  n.w.  of  Bristol),  Gloucestershire,  Sept.  25, 
1845.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's  College  (B.A., 
1860),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1870  and  or- 
dained priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  elected 
fellow  of  Queen's  College  in  1869,  where  he  was  also 
tutor  in  1870-79.  He  was  deputy  professor  of  com- 
parative philology  at  Oxford  (1876-1889),  and  since 
1891  has  been  professor  of  Assyriology  in  the  same 
university.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Old-Testa- 
ment Revision  Company,  and  was  Hibbert  lecturer 
in  1887,  Gifford  lecturer  in  1900-02,  and  Rhind  lec- 
turer in  1906.  He  is  a  member  of  very  many  learned 
societies. 

He  has  edited  G.  Smith's  Hiatory  of  Babylonia  (London, 
1877)  and  Sennacherib  (1878);  Recorda  of  the  Paat,  second 
series  (5  vols.,  1888-92);  ^e  English  translation  of  G. 
Maspero's  Hiatoire  ancienne  dea  peuplea  de  V  orient  claaaique 
as  The  Dawn  of  CivtUaaiion  (3  vols.,  1804-1900);  Murray's 
Handbook  to  Upper  Egypt  (1896);  The  Aramaic  Papyri 
Diacovered  at  Aaaouan  (1906);  and  The  Tablet  from  Yuaoat 
in  the  Liverpool  InatUvU  of  Archaoloffy  (1907).  Among  his 
numerous  independent  writings,  special  mention  may  be 
made  of  his  Aaayrian  Grammar  for  Comparative  Purpoaea 
(London.  1872);  Principlea  of  Comparative  Philology  (1874); 
Aatronomy  and  Aatrology  of  the  Babyloniana  (1874);  Elemen- 
tary A aayrian  Orammar  (1874) ;  Babylonian  Literature  ( 1877) ; 
Leeturea  on  the  Aaayrian  Language  and  Syllabary  (1877); 
Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Language  (2  vols.,  1879) ;  The 
Monwnenta  of  the  Hittitea  (1881);  The  ancient  Empirea  of 
the  Boat:  Herodotua  i.-iii  (1883) ;  Freah  Light  from  the  Monw 
menta:  A  Sketek  of  tke  moat  atrUcing  Confirmationa  of  tke 
Bible  from  recent  Diacoveriea  in  Egypt,  Aaayria,  Palatine, 
Babylonia,  and  Aaia  Minor  (1883);  Aaayria,  ita  Princea, 
Prieata,  and  People  (1885);  An  Introduction  to  tke  Booka  of 
Exra,  Nehemiak,  and  Eatker  (1885;  5th  ed.,  1909);  Lectttrea 
on  tke  Origin  and  Orowtk  of  Religion  <u  iUuatrated  by  the  Re- 
ligion of  tke  ancient  Babyloniana  (Hibbert  lectures  for  1887; 
1887);  Tke  Hittitea:  or,  Tke  Story  of  a  Forgotten  People 
(1888);  Tke  Raeea  of  tke  Old  Teatament  (1891);  Social  Life 
among  tke  Aaayriana  and  Babyloniana  (1893);  The  "  Higher 
Critieiam**  and  the  Verdict  of  the  Monumenta  (1894);  A 
Primer  of  Aaayriology  (1894);  Patriarchal  Paleatine  (1895); 
The  Egypt  of  the  Hebrewa  and  Herodotua  (1895);  Early  Hia- 
tory of  the  Hebrewa  (1897);  larad  and  the  Surrtmnding  No- 
tiona  (1898);  Babyloniana  and  Aaayriana  (New  York.  1899); 
Oeneaia  in  The  Temple  Bible  (London.  1901);  The  Religiona 
of  Ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia  (Gi£Ford  lectures;  Edin- 
burgh. 1902);  Tobit  and  the  Babylonian  Apoerypkal  Writinga 
in  Tke  Temple  Bible  (London.  1903);  MonumenU,  Facta, 
and  Higker  Critical  Fanciea  (1904);  and  Arckmoiagy  of  tke 
Cuneiform  Inacriptiona  (1907). 

SC ADDING,  CHARLES:  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Oregon;  b.  at  Toronto,  Canada,  Nov.  25, 
1861.  He  was  graduated  from  Trinity  College, 
Toronto  (1885),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1886 
and  priested  in  the  following  year.  He  was  curate 
at  St.  Geoige's,  New  York  aty  (1886-90);  rector 
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of  Christ  Church,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  . 
Trinity,  Toledo,  O.  (1891-96);  and  Emmanuel,  La 
Orange,  III.  (1896-1906).  He  was  Deputatian  lec- 
turer on  "  the  Church  in  the  United  Statjjs  "  for  the 
Ijondon  Society  for  the  PropaKation  of  the  Gospel, 
and  has  lectured  exl«iisive1y  in  the  United  States  on 
Bimilar  topics.  In  1906  he  wob  consecrated  third 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Oregon.  He  has  written 
THrect  Amwerg  to  Plain  QuestioTis  /or  Ainerican 
Churchmen  (N«w  York,  1901). 

SCALIGER,  scid'i-ger  (DE  LA  SCALA),  JOSEPH 
JUSTDS:  Founder  of  scientific  chronology  and 
philologist;  b.  at  Agen  (73  m.  s.e.  of  Bordeaux)  Aug. 
4,  IMO;  d.  at  Leyden  Jan.  21,  1609.  Son  of  the 
famous  French  echolar,  Julius  Ciesar  Scoliger,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  classical  and  orien- 
tal languages  at  Paris,  after  1558.  He  entered  the 
Reformed  church,  1502,  and  became  one  of  ita 
leading  representatives;  traveled  in  Italy,  Eng- 
land, and  Scotland,  1565-66;  studied  at  Valence, 
1570;  fled  from  his  native  land  after  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew;  Has  professor  at  Geneva,  1572- 
1574;  spent  his  time  in  traveling  throughout  France 
or  redding  at  the  castle  of  his  friend,  a  French 
nobleman,  Louis  Chastaigner  de  la  Rochcpozay, 
1574-93;  and  was  professor  and  head  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden  from  1593.  Scaliger  ia  the  lead- 
ing philologist  of  France,  and  secured  the  scientific 
inv^ligation  of  the  classics  and  the  adoption  of  the 
principles  for  the  correction  of  ancient  texts  by  his 
acute  critical  method.  In  the  field  of  historical 
chronology,  his  M.  Mantlii  Aitronamicon  libri 
quinque  (1579)  may  be  considered  an  introduction 
to  his  famous  work  Opu»  nomim  de  ftTiendationt 
Umporum  (Paris,  1583;  beat  enlarged  ed.,  Cologne, 
1629).  In  this  be  takes  the  Julian  period  as  the 
larger  basis,  upon  which  he  calculates  the  time 
periods  of  the  history  of  the  peoples.  This  em- 
braces the  periods  of  7,980  Julian  years,  and  ia 
therefore  a  union  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  indiction 
cycles.  Here  is  to  be  mentioned  also  Uippolyti 
canon  paechalis  (Leyden,  1595).  He  wrote  his 
Blfnehiis  triharcsii  NicolaC  Serarii  (Franeker.  1605), 
against  the  attempted  refutation  by  the  Jesuits  of 
his  denial  of  monasticism  during  the  Apostolic 
period;  and  in  this  be  set  forth  on  scientific  grounds, 
tor  the  first  time,  that  the  representation  of  the 
"  contemplative  life  "  by  Eusebius  {HUt.  ecd.,  n. 
17)  waa  untenable.  The  capstone  of  his  work  was 
ttie  edition  and  restitution  of  the  synchronistic 
Kuteblan  chronicon,  Thesaurua  lemponim  Eutebii 
(Leyden,  1606),  which  by  its  incatimahle  sources  of 
pre-classic  history,  seemed  to  him  beat  adapted  as 
a  foundation  upon  which  to  erect  the  treasure-house 
of  the  times.  The  principal  results  of  his  investiga- 
tion appeared  under  the  subtitle  Synagoge  hiatorion, 
better  known  under  the  separate  title  Olympiadon 
anagraphe  (Berlin,  1852),  partly  in  the  words  of  the 
original  authors,  partly  in  a  free  rendering.  To  this 
he  appended  Isagogiri  chronologic  canones  {"  Main 
Points  to  the  Introduction  of  Chronology  ")  as  his 
own.  His  Epistola  appeared  Leyden,  1627,  while 
Epiatrea  franfoieet  to  him  was  issued  Harderwyck, 
1624,  and  Lettres  fran^ixea  inidila,  Paris,  1879. 

(G.  LAUBHANNf.) 


BiBuoaBXFHT^  eourcBS  on:  D.  Dnudius,  Oratio  funAri* 
hanoH  .  .  .  J.  J.  ScaOofri,  Leyden.  1609;  D.  Haituiua, 
In  obitum  .  .  .  /.  Scatitferi  .  ,  .  orationa  duv,  Leydm, 
ia09:    D.  Genlea,  in  ifuetllmfa  Duitburaauia.  vol.  Iv.. 

Le  Triumnral  tilOmire  au  IB.  tiiclt.  pp.  I4»^^08.  Firis! 
1S53;  J.  Bemw.  •/.  ■'.  StTilver,  Bertin.  18SS:  E.  and 
E.  Hug.  La  Ftma  proUtlanU.  vii.  1-2a.  Puig,  1SS7; 
C.  S«iti.  M^moira  nr  J.  J-  Soolvier  et  Qenive,  Qfmeva. 
ISSS. 

SCAHRELL,  THOMAS  BAItTHOLOHEW:  Eng- 
lish Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  London  July  8,  1854. 
After  completing  his  education  at  St.  Bdmimd'a 
CoOege,  Ware,  and  the  English  College,  Rome,  he 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1878,  and  from 
that  year  until  1885  was  professor  of  philosophy  in 
St.  Edmund's  College.  He  was  for  several  years  an 
administrator  of  the  Southwark  Fund  for  Infirm 
Priests,  and  has  served  as  missioner  in  Brighton, 
Norwood,  Sheemess,  Folkstone,  and  Wey bridge. 
In  1896  he  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  papal 
commissioners  on  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
Anglican  orders,  and  since  190S  has  been  one  of  the 
canons  of  Southwark  Cathedral.  In  coIlaboratioD 
with  J.  Wilheim  he  prepared  a  Manual  of  Catholic 
ThtoUtgy,  ba*ed  on  Scheebcn's  "  Dogtnalik,"  vol.  L 
(London,  1890),  and  besides  editing  the  fourth 
and  following  editions  of  the  Catholic  Diaionary  of 
W.  E.  Addia  and  T.  Arnold  {London,  1893  sqq.), 
has  written  Tht  PrieU's  Studies  (London,  1908), 


SCAPEGOAT.   See  Atonement,  Dat  o 


AZAZEL. 


SCAPULAR:  A  small  badge  or  token  consisting 
of  two  little  pieces  of  cloth  joined  by  cords,  and 
worn  over  the  shoulders,  whence  the  name.  Con- 
fraternities connected  with  various  religious  ordcre 
received  the  privilege  of  wearing  this  small  repre- 
sentative of  the  habit,  in  token  of  participation  in 
prayer,  good  works,  and  spiritual  privileges  with 
the  order.  These  confraternities  are  now  very  wid&- 
spread,  and  the  wearing  of  the  scapular  ia  an  ap- 
proved act  of  devotion  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  most  famous  of  the  different  scapu- 
lars ia  the  brown  or  Carmelite  scapular,  the  history 
of  which  goes  back  to  a  vision  supposed  to  have 
been  vouchsafed  by  the  Virgin  Mary  to  St.  Simon 
Stock  (1164-1212)  of  the  Carmelite  order,  in  which 
she  promised  blessings  to  those  who  should  de- 
voutly wear  this  scapular.     Others  are  the  black 

pular  of  the  Servit«  order  and  the  red  of  the 


SCARBOROUGH,    scflrTipr-a,    JOHH;      Prot«»- 

tant  Episcopal  bishop  of  New  Jersey;  b.  at  Castle- 
wellan  (25  m.  s.  of  Belfast),  County  Down,  Ireland, 
Apr.  25,  1831.  He  waseducated  at  Trinity  College 
Hartford  (A.B.,  1854),  and  at  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1857.  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  the  same  year  and 
was  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in  1858.  After 
being  curate  of  St.  Paul's,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  from  1857 
to  1860,  he  was  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Comforter,  Poughkeepaie,  N.  Y.  (1860-67),  and  of 
Trinity,  PitUburg,  Pa.  (1867-75).  In  1875  he  wm 
consecrated  bishop  of  New  Jersey. 
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BiBLiociiAPHT:    W.  S.  Terry.  Tha  Bpi»eopaU  in  AmBnc^i. 
p.  236,  NSH  York,  ISflS. 

SCHAEDER,  sM'dor,  ERICH;  German  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Clausthnl  (25  m.  n.e.  of  GCttingen), 
Hanover,  Dec.  22,  18G1.  He  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Berlin  and  Greitewald  from  1881  to  18S6 
(lie.  theol.,  Greifawald,  1891);  was  inspector  of  tiio 
Tholuek  Seminary  at  Halle  (1887-89);  privat- 
docent  for  New -Testament  exegeaia  at  Greifawald 
(1891);  associate  professor  of  the  same  subject  at 
KOnigaberg  (1894-95)  and  at  GSttingen  (1895-99). 
Since  1899  he  has  been  profeESor  of  systematic 
theology  at  Kiel.  In  theoiogy  he  is  conservative, 
and  baa  written  Die  Bedeulung  dee  lebendigen 
ChrUtus/iiT  die  Rechl/ertigung  nach  Pavlve  (Gfltera- 
Joh,  1893);  L'eber  dot  Wenen  iki  Cluiatenlums  und 
aeinen  modtmen  Darslellungen  {IQOi) ;  Die  Chrielolo- 
gU  der  Bekenntnisse  tind  die  madente  Thcologie 
(1905);  ChriatensUind  und  kirchli^he  Lehre  (Berlin, 
1906);  Die  Offimbarung  Gottet  in  der  GesckichU  dcr 
chiaUich£n  Kirche  (Gross-Lichlerfelde,  1907);  Dcr 
modeme  Mensch  ujid  die  Kirche  (Gfltersloh,  1908); 
Schriflglaiibe  und  HeSsgewixsheit  (1908);  and 
Thetaerilrvsclie  Tkeahgie,  Eine  Untersuchuitg  tur 
dogmatischfn  Prineipietdehre,  vol.  i.  (Leipaic,  1909). 

SCHAEFER,  ahfi'fer,  PHILIPP  ALOYS:  German 
Roman  Catbolic  bishop  of  Saxony;  b.  at  DingeletsUt 
(10  m.  n.n.w.  of  Mahthausen),  Saxony,  May  2, 
1853.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Prague 
(1873-74)  and  WUrKburg  (1874-78;  D.D.,  1878); 
waa  curate  at  Plauen  and  at  the  Hofldrche  in  Dres- 
den (1879-81);  professor  of  Biblical  science  at  the 
Lyceum  of  Dillingen  (1881-85);  of  New-Testament 
exegesis  at  the  univetaities  of  Mtlnstcr  (1885-95), 
Breslau  (18S5-1903),  and  Straaburg  (1903-«1), 
being  also  dean  of  MUnster  in  1887-88  and  1892-93, 
of  Breslau  in  1895-96  and  1901-02,  and  of  Straa- 
burg in  1903-05,  and  rector  of  Miinster  in  1890-91. 
In  1906  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Saxony,  and 
is  also  vicar  apostolic  in  the  kiugdom  of  Saxony, 
spoatolic  prefect  of  Meissen-Lausitz,  and  dean  of 
the  cathedral  of  Bautzen.  He  has  written  Bib- 
lische  Ckronologie  vom  AuK-uge  ava  Aegypten  bit  zuni 
Beginn  de»  babyloniachen  Exits  mit  Bcriwk-itichtiguiig 
der  ReauUale  der  Aegyplologie  uiid  Aneyriolagie 
(MQnster,  1879);  Die  GoUesmuUer  in  der  heUigen 
Sehrift  (1887);  Das  Neue  Teatam^t  erkiart  (4  vols., 
comprising  Thesaalonians,  Galatians,  Corinthians, 
Homans,  and  Hebrews ;  1890-93);  EinleUung  in  das 
Neue  Testament  (Paderbom,  1898);  Die  Aufgaben 
^er  Eiegeae  tuich  ihrer  geachichiliehen  Entmcklung 
(MQnater,  1900);  Die  Kaisererlasse  vom  i.  Feb., 
1900,  uiui  die  akademiach  gebUdelen  Klaasen  (1901); 
and  KUras  ut>d  sodaie  Frage  (1902). 

SCHAEFER,  PHILIPP  HEIRRICH  WILHELM 
THEODOR:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Friedberg(15 
m.  n.  of  Frankfort),  Hesse.  Feb.  17,  1846.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Giessen,  Erlangen, 
and  Leipsic,  and  at  the  seminary  for  preachers  at 
Friedberg.  He  was  pastor  of  the  German  Lutheran 
church  in  Paris  in  1869-70  and  inspector  of  the  Sec- 
Kelmannsche  Anstalt  at  Atsterdorf,  near  Hamburg. 
in  1871-72.  Since  1872  he  has  been  pastor  and  direc- 
tor of  the  institute  for  deacoDeaaee  at  AlUina.  In 
Ibeology  be  is  an  orthodox  member  of  his  denomino- 


tioD,  and,  in  addition  t^i  editing  Korresponden^laU 
der  Diakonisien-AjislaU  in  AlUtna  (Altona,  1873 
eqq.);  Monatsschri/t  fur  iniiere  Mission  (GUtersloh, 
1877  H(iq,);  Die  timers  Mission  in  Dcuiscldartd 
(1878  eqq.);  Jalirbuek  der  KrUppelfiirsoTge  (Ham- 
burg, 1899  sqq.);  Evangelisches  r<rffcsi*«fcon  (Biele- 
feld, 1900),  and  fledfn  und  Prtdigien  vom  Gebiet  der 
Diakonie  vnd  inneren  Mission  (5  vols.,  Lcipsic, 
1890),  has  written  Die  Diakonissensache  and  die 
DiakoniiaenanslaU  iu  Atlona  (Brcdsledt,  1875); 
Die  uieibliche  Diakonie  in  HiTeni  gniizen  Vmfang 
dargisteat  (3  vols.,  Hamburg,  1879-83);  Leidfaden 
der  inneren  Mission  (1888);  Praktisches  Chrislen- 
tum  (4  vols.,  GQtersloh,  1888-1901);  Diakonisten- 
Katechiamus  (1895);  Die  innere  Mission  in  der 
Schule  (1895);  AgendefUr  die  FesU  und  Feiem  der 
inneren  Mission  (3  parts,  Berlin,  1896);  Pariter 
Erinnerungen  eines  deuleehen  Pastors  (Galeraloh, 
1897);  Kalender  der  inneren  MUdon  (1897);  Die 
innere  Mission  auf  der  Kamel  (Munich,  1897); 
Unsere  Sc/aDester,ein  Wort  Uber  wid/ur  die  Diakoni»- 
sensache  (Potsdam,  1903);  and  Johann  Heinrieh 
Wichern  (Goteraloh,  1908). 

SCHAEFFER,  CHARLES  FREDERICK:  Lutheran 
(General  Council) ;  b.  at  Germantown.  Pa.,  Sept.  3, 
1807;  d.  at  Philadelphia  Nov.  23,  1879.  He  waa 
educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
studied  theology  under  private  direction;  was  or- 
dained in  1829;  pastor  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  1829-34; 
at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  1834-39;  professor  of  theoiogy 
at  Capitol  University,  Columbus,  O.,  1840-43;  pas- 
tor at  Lancaster,  O.,  1843-45;  at  Red  Hook,  N.  Y., 
184.5-51;  atEa3ton,Pa„  1851-55;  prof essor  of  the 
German  language  at  Pennsylvania  College,  Gett}-*- 
burg,  Pa.,  1855-04;  and  professor  of  systematic 
theology  and  pnsident  at  the  new  theological 
seminary  at  Mt.  Airj-,  Philadelphia,  1864-79.  He 
was  a  representative  of  the  strictly  conservative 
and  confessional  party  in  the  Lutheran  Church, 
tuking  a  leading  part  in  the  organization  of  Ibe 
General  Council  in  1867.  Among  his  works  are 
English  translations,  of  G.  V.  Lechler's  commen- 
tary on  Acts  (1869)  in  J,  P.  Lange's  Commentary 
on  the  Holy  Scnpturrs  (New  York,  1865-80);  of 
Johann  Arndl's  Wahre  Chritlenthum  with  title 
True  CArisiiani/i/ (Philadelphia,  1869);  andof  J.H. 
KurU's  Church  Hiitory  (1868). 

Bibuoobapht:  Ths  Lif  by  B.  M,  Schmucker  and  W.  J. 
Muin.  FhiludeJphin.  tSSU;  uxt  H.  F,.  Jarobn,  in  American 
Church  Hilom  Stria,  psMioi,  New  York,  1903. 

SCEAEFFEK,  CHARLES  WILLIAH:    Lutheran 

{General  Council);  b.  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  May  5, 
1813;  d.  at  Philadelphia  Mar.  15,  1896.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1832,  and  at 
the  Gettysburg  Theological  Seminary,  1835;  waa 
pastor  in  Montgomery  Ckiunty,  Pa.,  1835-41;  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1841^9;  Germantown,  Pa., 
1849-75;  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the 
theological  seminary  at  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia, 
1864-96;  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Univ^^rsity  of  Pennsylvania  from  1857,  He 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  conservative  con- 
fessional party  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  whose 
councils  he  stood  high.  He  was  an  authority  on 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the  Lutheran 
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Church  in  America,  and  published  Early  History  of 
the  LiUheran  Church  in  America  (Philadelphia, 
1857);  C.  H.  BogaUiky*$  Oolden  Treasury,  trans- 
lated from  the  German  (1858);  Family  Prayer,  a 
Book  of  Devotions  (1859);  Halle  Reports,  trans- 
lated from  the  German,  with  extensive  historical, 
critical,  and  literary  annotations  (vol.  i.,  1880); 
WackernageVs  Life  of  Luther,  translated  (1883); 
and  Hans  Sachs*  Wittenberg  Nightingale,  translated 
(1883). 

Bibuoorapht:  H.  E.  Jacobs,  in  American  Church  Hilary 
Series,  iv.  269  et  passim.  New  York,  1893;  and  literature 
under  Lutherans. 

SCHAFF,  schOf,  DAVID  SCHLEY:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Mercersbm^,  Pa.,  Oct.  17,  1852.  He  was 
graduated  from  Yale  (A.B.,  1873),  and  Union 
Theological  Seminary  (1876).  He  was  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  chmt;h  at  Hastings,  Neb.  (1877- 
1881);  associate  editor  of  the  Schaff-Herzog  Ency- 
dopcBdia  (1881-83);  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (1883-^9);  and 
professor  of  church  history  in  Lane  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Cincinnati,  O.  (1897-1903).  Since  1903  he 
has  held  a  similar  professorship  in  Western  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  He  contributed  to 
the  Bible  Dictionary  of  his  father,  Philip  Schaff 
(Philadelphia,  1880);  has  revised  and  abridged  J. 
S.  Howson  and  H.  D.  M.  Spence's  commentary  on 
Acts  for  the  International  Revision  Commentary 
(New  York,  1892);  has  written  The  Life  of  Philip 
Schaff  (1897) ;  and  has  continued  the  History  of  the 
Christian  Church  by  his  father  (vol.  v.  parts  1  and 
2,  1907-10). 

SCHAFF,   PHILIP. 

I.  Preparatory  Period,  1819-^3. 
II.  Mercersburg  Period,  1843-63. 
Election;  Literary  Activity  (f  1). 
Relation  to  Use  of  German  ((  2). 
ni.  New  York  Period,  1863-^3. 
Varied  Activities  (f  1). 
Literary  Work  (|  2). 

Philip  Schaff,  Biblical  scholar  and  church  histo- 
rian, organizer  and  editor  of  the  first  edition  of  this 
Encyclopedia,  was  bom  at  Chur,  Switzerland,  Jan. 
1,  1819;  d.  in  New  York  aty  Oct.  20,  1893. 
There  are  three  well-defined  periods  in  his  life: 

1.  Preparatory  Period,  1819-43:  From  the  schools 
at  Chur  and  Komthal  (WQrttemberg)  he  passed  to 
the  gymnasium  in  Stuttgart,  and  the  imiversities 
of  Tubingen,  Halle,  and  Berlin  (1837-40).  At 
Tabingen  he  heard  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur 
(q.v.)  but  came  especially  under  the  influence  of 
the  Biblical  theologian.  Christian  Friedrich  Schmid 
(q. V.) .  At  Halle  he  was  on  very  intimate  terms  with 
Julius  Mailer  and  Tholuck  (qq.v.)  living  a  part  of 
the  time  imder  the  latter's  roof.  There  he  made  his 
first  American  acquaintance,  George  Lewis  Prentiss 
(q.v.),  afterward  his  lifelong  friend  and  for  many 
years  his  colleague  in  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
At  Berlin  he  was  especially  attracted  by  Neander, 
whose  amanuensis  he  was  for  a  time.  He  then 
traveled  through  Italy  and  Sicily  as  tutor  to  Baron 
Kr6cher.  In  1842  he  received  the  venia  legendi 
at  Berlin  and  began  his  career  as  privat-docent  at 
that  university.  It  was  at  t^is  period  that  he  came 
to  know  Godet  and  Theodore  Monod  (qq.v.)  and 


wrote  his  treatises,  Die  SUnde  wider  den  heiUgen 
Geist  und  die  daraus  gezogenen  dogmaiischen  und 
ethischen  Folgerungen.  Eine  exegetisch-dogmaHsche 
Abhandlung,  nebst  einer  historischen  Anhange  aber 
das  Lebensende  des  Francesm  Spiera  (Halle,  1841), 
and  Das  VerhOUniss  des  Jakobus,  Bruders  des  Herm, 
zuJakobusAlphdi,  aufs  Neue  exegetischund  historisch 
untersucht  (Berlin,  1842),  the  former  being  his 
licentiate  of  theology  and  the  latter  his  habilitation 
theme. 

n.  Mercersburg  Period,  1843--63:  He  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  in  1843  at  the  invitation  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church  to  occupy  a  chair  in  its 
theological  seminary  in  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  and 
showed  himself  eminently  qualified  for  the  position, 
adding  to  scholarly  attainments  and  religious  fervor 
wise  theological  judgment,  a  faculty  of  adapting 
himself  to  new  conditions,  and  of  enter- 
I.  Election;  ing  heartily  into  the  republican  forms 
Literary  of  the  West.  On  his  way  to  America 
Activity,  he  spent  two  months  in  England, 
studying  the  language  and  coming  into 
contact  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Oxford 
movement.  Arriving  in  Mercersburg  he  found  John 
Williamson  Nevin  (q.v.)  in  charge  of  the  seminary, 
and  as  colleagues  they  brought  out  the  so-called 
"Mercersburg  Theology"  (q.v.),  known  through- 
out the  English-speaking  world  and  also  in  Germany, 
and  charged  with  a  Rome-ward  tendency,  but  which 
really  signified,  so  far  as  there  was  anything  pecu- 
liar in  it,  merely  an  application  of  the  historical 
spirit  to  all  problems  of  theology  and  a  churchly 
regard  for  the  ancient  liturgical  forms  of  the  Church. 
Suspicion  soon  fell  upon  Dr.  Schaff  as  an  alleged 
advocate  of  a  de-Protestantizing  tendency,  and  his 
inaugural  address  on  Das  Princip  des  Protestantismus 
(Chambersburg,  1845,  Eng.  transl.  with  Introduc- 
tion by  Dr.  Nevin,  The  Principle  of  Protestantism, 
as  related  to  the  Present  State  of  the  Church)  called 
forth  the  charge  of  heresy,  which  was  argued  before 
the  synod  at  York  in  1845,  but  he  was  acquitted  by 
a  practically  unanimous  vote.  This  address  elabor- 
ated the  two  principles  of  Protestantism  and  the 
two  dangers  to  which  Protestantism  is  exposed, 
sectarianism  and  rationalism.  Dr.  Schaff  in  sub- 
sequent years  said  that  he  never  dreamt  of  advoca- 
ting anything  heretical  when  he  prepared  and 
delivered  his  inaugural.  His  kindly  references  to 
the  Middle  Ages  and  to  the  Oxford  movement  prob- 
ably suggested  the  charge.  The  great  interest 
which  this  address  aroused  was  the  beginning  of 
a  new  movement  in  the  German  Reformed  Church. 
In  the  seminary  Dr.  Schaff  at  one  time  or  another 
taught  all  the  departments,  having  only  a  single  col- 
league. He  became  identified  with  sdl  the  move- 
ments in  the  denomination,  especially  with  the 
liturgical  movement,  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  prepare  a  liturgy  (1857).  He  brought 
out  a  Gesangbuch  (1859)  which  introduced  a  new  era 
in  congregational  song  among  the  German-speaking 
churches  of  the  United  States  by  substituting  a 
book  of  merit  for  books  in  which  rationalistic  hymns 
were  freely  used;  and  for  the  three-himdredth  an- 
niversary of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  an  elaborate 
edition  of  that  catechism  (1863).  He  had  aheady 
written  a  simple  catechism  for  children  in  German 
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and  English  (1861);  while  his  preference  for  church 
history  was  shown  by  his  history  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  which  appeared  first  in  German  at  Mercers- 
burg  (1851,  2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1854;  English  transl. 
by  E.  D.  Yeomans,  Hew  York,  1853;  Dutch,  Tiel, 
1857).  The  work  was  favorably  received  on  all 
sides,  both  in  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

The  important  problem  was  presented  during  this 
period  to  the  Reformed  Church  and  other  churches 
ci  continental  origin  as  to  how  far  they  should 
yield  in  the  matter  of  language  and  other  customs 
to  the  usages  of  the  United  States.    The  feeling 

was  very  strong  among  the  emigrants 

3.  Relation  of  the  first  generation  against  any 

to  Use      change  as  treason  to  their  traditions. 

of  German.  Dr.  Schaff  had  been  called  to  train 

ministers  through  the  mediiun  of  the 
German  tongue,  and  this  he  conscientiously  at- 
tempted to  do  in  the  class-room  until  he  was  com- 
pelled by  the  demand  of  the  majority  of  the  students 
to  resort  to  English.  He  became  aware  that  it  was 
unwise  to  attempt  forcibly  to  perpetuate  the  use 
of  German  in  this  land.  In  his  address,  Der  Anglo- 
germaniamua  (Ehiglish  transl.,  Anglo4hrmanism, 
or  the  Significance  of  the  German  Naiionality  in  the 
United  Stales,  Chambersburg,  1846)  he  recognised 
the  sure  tendency  of  the  second  and  third  genera- 
tions to  abandon  those  ch\m;hes  of  German  origin 
which  persisted  in  maintaining  the  German  language 
and  other  customs  unmodified.  His  views  met  with 
a  storm  of  opposition  and  Gennan  papers  denounced 
him  as  a  traitor  to  his  German  training.  He  took 
the  same  attitude  with  reference  to  German  the- 
ology and  German  books,  and  held  that  it  was  un- 
wise, as  it  was  impracticable,  to  introduce  them 
unmodified  into  the  United  States,  and  that  they 
should  be  reproduced  "and  adapted  to  the  prac- 
tical wants  of  the  free  ch\m;h  in  a  free  state."  But 
these  views  did  not  interfere  with  the  warmest  love 
for  his  native  Switzerland  or  the  continuance  of  the 
warmest  friendships  in  Germany  and  his  imabated 
esteem  for  the  diligence,  simplicity,  and  independ- 
ence of  German  professorial  life.  In  1854  he  went 
to  Europe  for  a  year  to  recuperate  after  his  stren- 
uous labors.  He  delivered  lectures  on  America  and 
its  institutions  (German  original,  Berlin,  1854;  3d 
ed.,  1865;  English  transl.  by  E.  D.  Yeomans,  New 
York,  1855;  Dutch  transl.  by  De  Schryver,  Rot- 
terdam, 1855)  in  different  cities.  One  outcome  of 
the  year  was  his  Germany y  its  UniversitieSf  Theology 
and  Religion  (Philadelphia,  1857,  the  first  book  he 
issued  in  English  Limself),  in  which  he  gave  infor- 
mation concerning  German  universities,  their  pro- 
fessors, and  other  leading  German  divines,  from 
personal  acquaintance,  which  was  very  welcome  to 
thegrpwing  number  of  American  and  British  students 
interested  in  German  theology. 

IIL  New  York  Period,  1863-^3:  In  consequence 
of  the  ravages  of  the  civil  war  the  theological  sem- 
inary at  Mercersburg  was  closed  for  a  while  and  so  in 
1863  Dr.  Schaff  became  secretary  of  the  Sabbath 
Conunittee  in  New  York  City,  and  held  the  position 
till  1870.  He  advocated  the  American  view  of  Sun- 
day observance  as  opposed  to  the  continental,  and 
gave  himself  up  with  characteristic  energy  and 
practical  foresight  to  the  work  of  arousing  public 


opinion,  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  the  German- 
speaking  clergy  for  the  American  Sunday  and  secur- 
ing the  enforcement  of  Sunday  laws. 

I.  Varied   In  this  interest  he  traveled  east  and 

Activities,  west,  issued  tracts,  made  addresses, 
called  mass  meetings,  and  in  other  ways 
advanced  the  cause.  Also  in  Germany  he  advocated 
a  better  observance  of  the  day  before  meetings  of 
Christian  clergymen  and  laymen  in  different  cities 
held  during  visits  in  1865  and  1869.  On  these 
visits,  as  on  others,  he  also  advocated  the  idea  of  the 
American  Sunday-school  and  organized  the  first 
of  such  schools  in  Stuttgart  (1865).  In  1870  he  was 
made  professor  in  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  City,  holding  first  the  chair  of  theological 
encyclopedia  and  Christian  symbolism  till  1873,  of 
Hebrew  and  the  cognate  languages  till  1874,  of 
sacred  literature  till  1887,  and  finally  of  church 
history,  till  his  death. 

But  his  labors  in  the  class-room  represented  only 
a  part  of  his  public  services.  Movements  in  which 
he  became  prominently  identified  were  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  the  revision  of  the  English  Bible, 
and  the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  In 
all  of  these  he  showed  himself  one  of  the  most 
devoted  as  he  certainly  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished advocates.  As  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  he  threw 
himself  into  the  preparations  for  the  great  con- 
ference which  met  in  New  York  in  1873,  and  by 
three  visits  to  Europe  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  co- 
operation of  many  prominent  clergymen  and 
scholars  who  probably  but  for  him  would  not  have 
come,  and  whose  presence  made  the  New  York 
meeting  so  unique.  He  himself  presented  papers 
at  all  of  the  general  conferences  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  down  to  1891,  although  not  able  to  attend 
the  last,  and  in  the  same  direction  of  unity  strove 
for  the  closer  imion  of  the  bodies  representing  the 
Reformed  type  of  the  Reformation,  joining  in  the 
formation  of  the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
in  London  in  1875  and  delivering  the  opening  ad- 
dress at  the  first  council  held  in  Edinburgh  in  1877. 

Dr.  Schaff's  connection  with  the  revision  of  the 
English  Bible  began  in  1870.    By  in\itation  of  the 
British   conunittee   he   selected   a   representative 
conunittee  of  American  scholars.    He 
3.  Literary  was  indefatigable  in  procuring  a  hearty 
Work.      and  sympathetic  cooperation  between 
the  British  and  American  committees. 
He  saw  the  completion  of  the  Revised  New  Testa- 
ment in  1881  and  of  the  Old  Testament  in  1885,  and 
to  the  end  of  his  life  predicted  that  though  the  Re- 
vised Version  was  by  no  means  perfect  it  would  be 
ultimately  accepted  by  the  churches  as  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  Authorized  Version. 

A  work  in  which  he  was  preeminent  was  as 
mediator  between  German  theology  and  church 
life  and  the  English-speaking  public.  He  repre- 
sented the  Evangelical  type  of  German  theology, 
and  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  types  of 
German  thought  and  his  personal  intimacy  with 
many  of  the  leading  German  scholars  enabled  him 
to  interpret  German  theology  with  authority.  His 
mastery  of  both  German  and  English  and  his  clear 
style  furthered  his  influence.    By  his  visits  and  ad- 
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dresses  in  Germany  and  through  publications  he  was 
also  the  chief  interpreter  of  American  thought  to 
the  German  religious  public.     This  intermediary 
relationship  was  recognised  on  both  sides  of  the 
sea,  and  in  the  address  presented  to  him  by  the  the- 
ological faculty  of  Berlin  in  1892,  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  activity  as  a  teacher,  he  was  com- 
pared to  Martin  Butzer,  who  had  carried  the  learn- 
ing of  the  continent  to  England  in  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  also  to  Jerome,  who  translated 
the  Greek  Scriptures  into  Latin,  because  of  his 
services  in  the  cause  of  Biblical  scholarship.    As  a 
theological  writer  he  was  prolific.    He  wrote  and 
edited  numerous  works  in  the  departments  of  exe- 
gesis, the  chief  of  which  was  the  American  edition 
of  Lange's  Bibdwerk  (25  vols..  New  York);   pro- 
psedeutic;    hymnology  (.Christ  in  Sang,  1868;    en- 
larged by  his  son,  2  vols.,  1897);    symbolics  (The 
Creeds  of  Christendonij  3  vols.,  1877) ;  also  Through 
Bible  Lands  (1878);    A   Companion  to  the  Greek 
Testament  and  the  English   Version  (1883);     The 
Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  (1885).     Chiurh 
history  was  his  most  fruitful  study,  and  he  followed 
his  Apostolic  Church  with  a  history  of  the  Church 
down  to  1073,  and  passing  over  the  intervening 
period  brought  out  two  rich  volumes  on  the  German 
and  Swiss  Reformation  respectively.    He  originated 
the  American  Society  of  Church  History  (1888),  and 
arranged  for  the  authorship  and  publication  by  it 
of  the  American  Church  History  Series  (13  vols., 
1893  sqq.).     He  edited  the  series  of  Nicene  and 
Post-Nicene  Fathers  (28  vols).     He  edited  the  first 
edition  of  this  Encyclopedia  (3  vols.,  1884)  and  its 
companion,  afterward  combined  with  it.  The  Ency- 
dopedia  of  Living  Divines  (1886). 

His  last  public  appearance  was  in  Chicago  at  the 
Parliament  of  Religions,  Sept.  22,  1893.  He  sat 
upon  the  platform  while  his  paper  on  Christian 
Union  was  being  read.  The  inscription  on  his  tomb- 
stone presents  the  salient  features  of  his  career:  ''A 
teacher  of  theology  for  fifty  years.  Historian  of 
the  Church.  President  of  the  American  Conmiittee 
of  Bible  Revision.  He  advocated  the  reimion  of 
Christendom."  His  great  learning  was  held  in  the 
service  of  piety.  He  regarded  love  as  the  central 
principle  of  theology;  and  with  a  tolerant  mind, 
which  sacrificed  none  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of 
his  own  Reformed  faith,  he  labored  for  fellowship 
and  cooperation  among  all  classes  of  Christian  be- 
lievers, among  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholics  as 
well  as  among  the  numerous  communions  of  Prot- 
estants. His  motto  was  Christianus  sum,  Chris- 
tiani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto;  and  his  last  confes- 
sion, "I  am  a  sinner,  and  place  my  trust  in  my 
Savior  who  died  for  me."  David  S.  Schaff. 

Bibuographt:  D.  S.  SchafiF,  The  Life  of  PhUip  Schaff,  New 
York.  1897. 

SCHAITBERGER,  shoit'barR-er,  JOSEPH:  Lead- 
er of  the  Protestants  driven  from  the  valleys 
about  Salzburg  in  the  persecution  instituted  in  1683 
by  Archbishop  Maximilian  Gandolf  (see  Salzburg, 
EvANOEUCALS  of)  ;  b.  at  Diimberg,  near  Hallcin 
(9  m.  s.s.e.  of  Salzburg),  Mar.  19, 1658;  d.  at  Nurem- 
berg Oct.  2,  1733.  Though  a  simple  miner,  he 
studied  deeply  Luther's  and  Canisius's  catechisms 
X.— 16 


and  attained  a  rich  spiritual  life.  It  was  he  who 
drew  up  on  the  archbishop's  requirement  the  con- 
fession of  faith  for  his  Protestant  friends  and 
neighbors  because  of  which  they  were  driven  from 
their  homes  in  the  winter  of  1685.  With  his  wife 
Schaitberger  found  refuge  in  Nuremberg  and  sup- 
ported himself  there  as  wood-worker  and  wire- 
drawer.  During  his  last  years  he  was  a  pensioner 
of  the  Carthusian  monastery.  He  made  many 
journeys  through  the  valleys  about  Salzburg  at  no 
small  personal  risk,  exhorting  and  encouraging  the 
Protestants  who  had  remained  behind,  and  he  wrote 
for  them  a  number  of  missives  treating  questions 
of  Christian  faith  and  life  which  (twenty-four  in 
number)  were  ultimately  collected  and  printed  as 
Evangdischer  Sendbrief  (Nuremberg,  1702).  The 
book  soon  became  known  throughout  all  Germany 
and  is  still  read.  A  poem  of  his,  written  in  his 
native  dialect  on  occasion  of  his  exile  and  begin- 
ning "A  poor  exile  am  I,"  expresses  the  longing 
for  home  with  true  pathos,  yet  breathes  a  joyous 
trust  in  God.  It  has  found  place  in  many  hymn- 
books.  (Hermann  Beck.) 

Bibuoqrapht:  J.  Q.  Schellhom,  De  religionie  evangdicet  in 
provincia  Salzburgenei  oriu  et  factis,  Leipsic.  1732;  J. 
Moser,  Sahd>urger  EmiffrcUumaakten,  Frankfort,  1732;  C. 
F.  Arnold,  Die  Vertreibung  der  SaUburger  ProteatarUen, 
Leipsic,  1900;  idem.  Die  AtisroUung  dee  Proteetaniiemua 
in  SdUburo,  Halle,  1900-01;  C.  Qrosae,  Die  aUen  TrOeter, 
HermannBburg,  1900. 

SCHALL,  shOl,  JOHANN  ADAM :  German 
astronomer  and  Jesuit;  b.  at  Cologne  1591;  d.  in 
China  Aug.  15,  1666.  He  was  educated  in  the  Col- 
legium Germanicum  in  Rome;  entered  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  was  in  1628  sent  as  a  missionary  to 
China,  where  he  remained  to  his  death.  He  re- 
formed the  Chinese  calendar,  acquired  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Chinese  government,  and  translated 
into  Chinese  many  mathematical  treatises,  inter- 
larded with  religious  and  Christian  discussions. 
He  also  wrote  Historica  missionis  societaHs  Jesu 
apud  Chinenses  (Vienna,  1665). 

G.  H.  KupPELt. 

Bibxjoorapht:  A.  and  A.  de  Backer,  Biblioth^iue  de  la 
compagnie  de  Jietu,  ed.  C.  Sommervogel.  vii.  705  sqq., 
Paria,  1896;  A.  Kircber,  China  numumentie  .  .  .  iUu9' 
trata,  pp.  104  sqq.,  Amsterdam,  1667;   KL,  x.  1754-56. 

SCHANZ,  shants,  PAUL  VON:  German  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Herb  (20  m.  s.w  of  Tubingen), 
Wttrttemberg,  Mar.  4,  1841;  d.  at  TObingen  June 
1,  1905.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Berlin  and  Tubingen  (Ph.D.,  1866)  and  at  the  theo- 
logical seminary  of  Rottenburg  (1865-66);  was 
lecturer  at  the  Wilhehnstift,  Tubingen  (1867-70); 
acting  professor  of  mathematics  and  science  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Rottwcil  (1870-72);  and  full  pro- 
fessor of  the  same  subjects  in  that  institution  until 
1876.  After  1876  he  was  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tubingen,  first  as  professor  of  New-Testa- 
ment exegesis  (1876-83)  and  later  as  professor  of 
dogmatics  and  apologetics  (since  1883).  In  addi- 
tion to  being  joint  editor  of  the  Theologische  Quarial- 
schrift  and  editing  M.  von  Aberle's  Einleitung  in 
das  Neue  Testament  (Freiburg,  1877)  and  the  fifth 
edition  of  J.  A.  Mdhler's  Neue  Untersuchungen  der 
LehrgegenMze  gwischen  den  Katholiken  und  Prote- 
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ttanten  (Regensburg,  1900),  he  wrote  a  commentary 
on  the  Gospels  (4  vols.,  Freiburg,  1879-85) ;  Nicolaua 
von  Cusa  dU  Mathematiker  (Rottweil,  1872);  Die 
(utronomUchen  Anschauungen  des  Nicolaus  vofi 
Cusa  und  seiner  Zeit  (1873);  Galileo  Galilei  und 
sein  Prozess  (Wiirzburg,  1878);  Apologie  des 
Christentums  (3  parts,  Freiburg,  1887-88);  Die 
Lehre  von  den  heiligen  Sacramenten  der  katholischen 
Kirche  (1893);  Modems  Apologetik  (Frankfort, 
1903). 

SCHAPPELER,  sha'pel-er,  CHRISTOPH:  Re- 
former in  South  Germany;  b.  at  St.  Gall  (19  m.  s.e. 
of  Constance),  Switzerland,  in  1472;  d.  there  Aug. 
25, 1551.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  education,  except 
that  it  followed  the  scholastic  vogue.  He  was  en- 
gaged at  the  Latin  school  at  St.  Gall,  1493-1513; 
became  preacher  at  the  chief  church  at  Memmingen, 
Upper  Swabia,  1513,  where  with  rare  eloquence 
and  upright  life  he  fearlessly  set  himself  against  the 
priesthood  of  the  older  faith,  as  well  as  against 
private  and  public  evils.  At  the  approach  of  the 
Reformation,  he  deliberately  made  his  choice,  and 
cast  his  lot  with  Zwingli  and  his  colleagues,  intro- 
ducing the  movement  in  his  city.  Laying  stress 
upon  the  Bible  as  the  source  of  faith  and  ordinances, 
he  attacked  the  mass,  the  claims  of  the  pope,  and 
the  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
writings  of  the  Reformers  were  spread  abroad, 
along  with  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  the 
New  Testament;  but  the  council  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  interfere,  since  the  movement  had 
caught  hold  of  the  imagination  of  the  people.  On 
Feb.  27,  1524,  the  bishop  of  Augsburg  exconunu- 
nicated  Schappeler,  with  the  result  of  the  greatest 
public  excitement  at  Memmingen.  On  Dec.  7, 1524, 
he  administered  holy  communion  in  both  species 
and  celebrated  baptism  in  the  Crerman  language. 
Finally  a  public  disputation  was  held,  Jan.  2-7, 
1525,  in  which  Schappeler  presented  his  profession 
in  seven  articles:  he  renounced  (1)  the  oral  confes- 
sional; (2)  supplication  to  Mary  and  the  saints; 
(3)  the  practise  of  tithes;  (4)  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  which  he  regarded  as  a  memorial;  (5)  pur- 
gatory; (6)  he  demanded  the  Eucharist  in  both 
kinds;  (7)  he  proclaimed  the  universal  priesthood 
of  believers.  He  overwhelmed  his  adversaries  with 
Scripture.  Practical  results  followed.  The  council, 
after  taking  advice  from  other  scholars  in  neighbor- 
ing towns,  approved  the  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
permitted  moxiks  and  nuns  to  abandon  the  cloisters, 
subjected  the  priests  to  taxation  and  civi!  jurisdic- 
tion, forbade  the  tithe  of  the  laity,  and  abolished 
the  mass.  Schappeler  attracted  not  only  an  en- 
thusiastic following  in  the  town  but  also  among  the 
peasants  of  the  surrounding  country,  who  were  op- 
pressed with  economic  and  legal  grievances.  As 
the  author  of  the  famous  twelve  articles,  he  had  a 
prominent  part  in  the  impending  Peasants'  War 
(q.v.). 

His  Swiss  nature  had  asserted  itself  in  his  attitude 
on  social  and  political  affairs.  From  the  beginning 
he  spoKe  on  behalf  of  the  lower  classes,  and  was  wont 
to  appeal  over  the  heads  of  the  council  to  the  whole 
community  of  citizens.  The  coimcil's  admonition 
only  made  him  more  discreet.    From  the  year  1523 


he  vigorously  opposed  the  right  of  demanding 
tithes,  but  he  warned  the  peasants  repeatedly 
against  resort  to  violence.  He  took  no  part,  per- 
sonally, in  the  peasant  parliament  of  the  delegates 
of  the  three  groups  of  Alg&u,  Lake  Constance,  and 
Baltringcn  in  1525  at  Memmingen,  but  from  Schap- 
peler proceeded  undoubtedly  the  demand  that  in  the 
new  order  of  things,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
a  basis  must  be  sought  in  divine  law.  He  thoroughly 
approved  of  peasant  organization  in  order  to  carry 
out  this  theoretical  demand.  The  proposal  for  a 
Christian  union  of  peasants  that  his  friend  and 
follower,  Sebastian  Lotzer,  unsuccessfully  tried  to 
carry  out,  thwarted  by  the  Swabian  League,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  scheme  of  Schappeler's.  The 
authorship  of  the  twelve  articles  has  been  variously 
attributed,  partly  because  Schappeler  subsequently 
did  not  acknowledge  them  and  partly  because  of  the 
failure  to  notice  the  inner  resemblance  to  the  ten 
articles  submitted  by  the  Memmingen  peasants  to 
the  council,  Feb.  23-Mar.  3,  1525,  of  which  the 
former  seem  an  enlarged  and  more  refined  version. 
Nevertheless,  the  ten  articles  must  be  taken  as  a 
sublimation  of  the  long-continued  public  instruction 
of  Schappeler.  Wlien  the  parliament  met,  Mar. 
6-30,  the  ten  articles  were  taken  as  the  basis  for  the 
Christian  imion,  and  they  had  to  be  revised  and 
strengthened  by  the  support  of  Scripture.  Whether 
Schappeler  performed  this  of  his  own  accord  or  was 
prompted  by  Lotzer  or  other  leaders  remains  im- 
certain.  At  any  rate  they  appeared  in  print.  Two 
elements  were  embodied;  ecclesiastical  freedom, 
and  release  from  intolerable  feudalistic  burdens. 
Moreover,  the  Swabian  League,  under  the  implaca- 
ble Leonhard  von  Ech,  refused  all  discussion,  and  in 
the  confusion  it  took  advantage  of  a  long-cher- 
ished desire  for  an  armed  invasion  of  the  imperial 
city,  under  pretense  that  Memmingen  was  the  breed- 
ing-place of  disturbance  and  Schappeler  the  chief 
agitator,  to  be  visited  with  a  bloody  penalty.  The 
latter  left  the  city  secretly  and  took  refuge  at  St. 
GaU.  In  1532  the  congregation  sought  his  recall  by 
the  council  in  vain.  After  two  years  the  council 
consented  to  the  surrender  of  his  library  and  to  an 
indemnity  of  one  himdred  florins  (about  $45) .  Later 
he  was  preacher  at  Luisibiihl  and  at  St.  Mang  in 
St.  GaU.  (W.  VoGT.) 

Bibuoorafht:  F.  Dobel.  Memmingen  in  ReformationtalUr, 
5  parts,  Augsburg,  1877-78  (part  1  deals  with  Schappeler) ; 
C.  A.  Cornelius.  Studien  tur  Oeachichte  dea  Bauemkrieges, 
Munich,  1861;  E.  Rohling,  Die  Reicketadt  Memmingen  in 
der  Zeit  der  evangdiachen  Volkabewegung,  ib.,  1864;  A. 
Stem,  Ueber  die  It  AHikel  der  Bauem,  Leipsic.  1868;  F.  L. 
Baumann,  Die  cberachvMnachen  Bauem  .  .  .  und  die  It 
Artikel,  Kempten.  1871;  W.  Vogt.  Die  bayrieche  Politik 
im  Baiumkrieg,  NOrdlingen.  1883;  Cambridge  Modem  Hie- 
torvt  ii-  160,  177,  179;  and  the  literature  under  PEA8A5rra' 
War. 

SCHARLmO,  shdraing,  CARL  HENRIK:  Danish 
theologian;  b.  in  Copenhagen  May  3,  1836.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen  (candidate 
in  theology,  1859);  spent  the  years  1860-63  in  ex- 
tensive travel,  a  result  of  which  was  the  publication 
of  Breve  fra  Holland  (1864);  Grakenland  (1866); 
and  En  Pilgrimsfaard  i  del  heUige  Land  (1876) ;  was 
editor  of  Ugeblad  for  den  danske  Folkekirke  (1865- 
1868),  and  of  Dansk  Ttdsskrifi  for  Kirke-  og  FoUceliv, 
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Literaittr  og  Kunst  (1869-70);  became  docent  in 
ethics  in  the  university  1867,  and  professor  1870. 
In  1872-74  he  published  his  most  important  work, 
Menneskehed  og  Kristendom,  in  two  volumes,  a 
philosophy  of  history.  Other  theological  publica- 
tions are  Jacob  Bdhmea  Theosophie  (1879);  Den 
lutherake  Dogmatik  overfor  NiUidena  kirkdige  og 
videnakabelige  Krav  (1883),  the  address  at  the  uni- 
versity celebration  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  Lu- 
ther's birth;  Christelig  Scedelcere  efter  evangdUk- 
hUhersk  Opfattehe  (2  vols.,  1884-86),  a  systematic 
treatment  of  ethics;  Religionens  Stilling  i  del  men- 
neskdige  Aands-  og  Sjcddiv  (1897) ;  and  Det  svundne 
og  det  VundnCf  Tanker  og  OvervejeUer  ved  Aarhund- 
redskiftet  (1903).  In  theology  Scharling  is  a  con- 
fessional Lutheran,  opposed  to  the  Grundtvig  school 
of  theology,  somewhat  inclined  to  polemics,  in  the 
interest  of  which  he  has  written  several  works,  and 
is  fearless  in  controversy.  He  has  not  confined  his 
literary  activities  to  theology.  Thus  he  is  the  author 
(imder  the  pseudonym  of  Nicolai)  of  Ved  Nytaaratid 
%  Noddebo  Prcestegaard  (1862;  many  Danish  editions 
and  translations  into  German,  French,  and  English, 
Ndddebo  Parsonage ^  2  vols.,  London,  1867),  charac- 
teristic of  Danish  thought  and  personality;  he 
wrote  also  the  novel  Uffe  Hjdm  og  Palle  L&ves 
Bedrifier  (1866);  the  biography  of  Christian  IX. 
and  Queen  Louise  (1895-98).  His  The  Rivals^  or. 
Love  and  War  (London,  1869),  and  Nicolai* 8  Mar- 
riage (2  vols,  London,  1876)  are  other  works  which 
have  appeared  in  Ehiglish.  John  O.  Evjen. 

SCHARTAU,  shOr'tau,  HENRIK:  Swedish 
preacher;  b.  at  Malmd  (16  m.  e.s.s.  of  Copenhagen) 
Sept.  27, 1757;  d.  at  Lund  (24  m.  e.  of  Copenhagen) 
Feb.  2, 1825.  He  was  of  German  descent;  studied 
theology  at  Lund,  1771-78;  was  ordained  in  1780; 
was  domestic  preacher,  and  later  assbtant  to  a 
rural  pastor;  but,  1786,  became  diakonus  at  the  ca- 
thedral at  Lund;  archdeacon  in  1793,  and,  besides, 
district  provost,  1800.  In  1810  he  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  clericals  in  the  diet  which  chose 
the  king.  He  steered  clear  of  the  rationalistic  moral- 
ism  on  the  one  hand  and  the  pietism  of  the  Unity  of 
the  Brethren  on  the  other,  between  representatives 
of  which  the  pulpit  was  divided  at  that  time;  and 
while  the  former  preached  the  abstract  formulas  of 
God  the  Father,  and  the  latter  indulged  in  the  mys- 
tical contemplation  of  the  Savior's  blood  and 
wounds,  he  chose  and  preached  with  earnestness  and 
power  the  third  article,  of  the  work  of  sanctification, 
that  is,  the  justification  of  the  sinner  before  God. 
At  the  same  time  he  no  less  earnestly  carried  on  his 
catechetical  work.  (A.  MiCHELSENf.) 

Bibuographt:  Biographies  are  by  A.  Lindeblad,  Lund, 
1837,  Germ,  transl..  Leipsic,  1842;  and  H.  M.  Melin, 
Stockholm.  1838. 

SCHAUFFLER,  shdf'ler,  ADOLF  FREDERICK: 

Presbyterian;  b.  at  Constantinople,  Turkey,  Mar. 
7,  1845.  He  was  educated  at  Williams  College 
(A.B.,  1867),  Union  Theological  Seminary  (1868- 
1869),  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary  (1869- 
1871),  and  from  1872  to  1887  was  pastor  of  Olivet 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City.  Since  1887 
he  has  been  superintendent,  and  since  1902  presi- 
dent, of  the  New  York  City  Mission  and  Tract  So- 


ciety, and  has  also  been  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Sunday-school  Association  since  1899  and 
secretary  of  the  International  Sunday-school  Lesson 
Commission  since  1902.  In  theology  he  is  a  con- 
servative. He  has  written  Ways  of  Working  (Bos- 
ton, 1891);  The  Teacher^  the  Child,  and  the  Book 
(1900);  The  Pastor  as  Leader  of  Sunday-school 
Forces  (Nashville,  1903);  Sparks  from  a  Superin- 
tendenVs  Anvil;  practical  Hdper  for  every  Sunday- 
school  Worker  (1909);  and  Knowing  and  Teaching 
the  Scholar  (1910). 

SCHAUFFLER,  ALBERT  HENRY:  Missionary, 
"Apostle  to  the  Slavs  of  the  United  States," 
brother  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  William  Gott- 
lieb Schauffler;  b.  at  Constantinople,  Turkey,  Sept. 
4,  1837;  d.  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Feb.  15,  1905.  He 
came  to  America,  Apr.,  1855,  to  enter  Williams 
College,  and  graduated  therefrom  in  1859.  After 
completing  a  course  in  Andover  Seminary  (1861) 
he  studied  a  year  (1862)  at  Harvard  Law  School 
in  preparation  for  teaching  at  Robert  College,  Con- 
stantinople. On  his  return  to  Turkey,  he  became 
professor  of  law  for  two  years  in  that  institution; 
but  a  preference  for  missionary  work  led  to  his 
ordination,  on  June  3,  1865,  at  Pera,  Constanti- 
nople, and  his  employment  by  the  American  Board 
in  that  city  until  1870.  While  he  was  in  America 
on  furlough  (1872),  the  American  Board  induced 
him  to  open  the  Austrian  mission  field.  He  located 
at  Prague  for  two  years  (1872-74)  and  then  at 
Br  (Inn,  Moravia,  for  seven  years  (1874-81).  He 
was  influential  in  obtaining  from  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  a  decree  which  gave  to  Prot^tant 
churches  and  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation a  fair  amount  of  religious  freedom  in  the 
Austrian  Empire. 

Obliged  by  affliction  to  return  to  America  (1881) 
he  was  persuaded  to  undertake  mission  work  among 
Bohemians  settled  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  began 
work  in  Olivet  Chapel  in  1882,  and  in  1883  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  Slavic  missions  in  the 
United  States  under  the  Congregational  Home 
Missionary  Society.  He  organized  Bethlehem 
(Bohemian)  Congregational  Church,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  (1888);  opened  Bohemian  missions  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Iowa  City,  la.,  Crete,  Neb.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  and  Silver  Lake,  Minn.;  Slovak  missions  in 
Pittsburg  and  its  suburbs;  Polish  missions  at  Cleve- 
land, O.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Bay  City,  Mich.,  be- 
sides furnishing  inspiration,  counsel,  and  workers 
to  other  denominations  which  desired  to  enter 
where  Congregationalists  could  not  undertake  such 
work.  To  carry  forward  this  Slavic  work  he 
founded  two  new  institutions  for  the  training  of 
Slavic  workers,  the  Slavic  department  of  Oberlin 
College  for  the  training  of  ministers,  and  the  Bethle- 
hem Bible  and  Missionary  Training  School  for 
women,  as  Bible  readers. 

He  consecrated  to  missionary  service  a  rare  abil- 
ity. His  vigorous  constitution  withstood  peril, 
persecution,  and  incessant  toil.  His  disciplined 
mind  tolerated  only  methodic,  exact  work,  which 
he  performed  with  unusual  despatch.  He  was  re- 
sourceful and  cautious,  and  where  diplomacy  oC 
a  high  order  was  required,  his  honest,  fearless,  and 
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broad  grasp  of  the  eitiution  secured  for  him  euC' 
cess  and  the  lasting  respect  of  hia  opponents.  He 
served  the  interest  of  foreign  and  home  miaaiooarjr 
work,  especially  as  a  linguist.  Hi  a  mastery  of 
languages  enabled  him  to  begin  work  at  once  in  the 
Austrian  field  and  later  to  meet  the  incoming  for- 
eigner to  America  with  a  greeting  in  his  mother 
tongue.  H^  hod  a  warm,  sympathetic,  and  generous 
heart,  and  a  moral  earnestness  which  befitted  his 


SCHAUFFLER,  shaufler,  WILLIAM  GOTTLIEB: 
Uiasionary,  father  of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Stuttgart, 
Warttemberg,  Aug.  22, 1798;  d.  at  New  York  Jan. 
26,  I8S3.  In  1801  his  father  removed  to  Odessa, 
South  Russia.  In  1820  he  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self to  missionary  work  and  in  1826  emigrated  to 
America  and  studied  at  Andover,  1836-31.  Under 
the  care  of  the  American  Board,  be  went  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  resided  and  labored,  1831-74. 
He  was  particularly  interested  in  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews,  and  for  their  benefit  revised  and  superin- 
tended t^e  publication  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
Hebrew-Spanish  (at  Vienna,  1830-42).  But  his 
gieftt  work  was  the  translation  of  tbe  whole  BU)le 
into  Osmanli-Turkish,  the  language  of  the  educated 
Turks.  This  occupied  him  eighteen  years.  For  his 
services  to  the  German  colony  at  Constantinople  he 
was  decorated  by  King  William  of  Prussia.  After 
1877  he  lived  in  New  York.  He  was  a  remarkable 
linguist,  being  familiar  with  nineteen  languages  and 
able  to  preach  extemporaneously  in  German,  Italian, 
French,  English,  Spanish,  and  Turkish.  He  pub- 
lidied  MtdUaHon*  on  the  Latl  Days  of  Chritl  (Boston, 
1837). 

BrauooKAPHT:   Hifl  Aittabiography  wu  edi(«d  by  bin  Bona, 
with  intioduction  by  E.  A.  Puk.  New  York,  1888. 

SCHAUUBIIRG-LIFPE,  shaura'burg-lip'pe:  A 
German  principality  bounded  by  the  I^usaian 
provinces  of  Hanover  and  Westphalia;  capital 
BUckeburg;  area  131  square  miles;  population 
(1005)  45,000,  most  of  whom  are  Lutherans.  In 
Its  present  extent  the  principality  dates  from  1640. 
like  Lippe  (q.v.)  the  country  was  Christianised  in 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Rome  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  coimts  of  the  house  trf 
SchaumbuT^  held  high  positions  in  the  Roman 
Church,  the  Reformation  made  its  way  into  the 
country  at  a  comparatively  late  date.  However, 
in  the  decade  following  1500  the  eountiy  became 
EvangeLcal,  and  the  Mecklenburg  Church  Order 
of  1552  was  adopted.  In  1614  Prince  Ernest  pro- 
mulgated a  new  church  order  which  was  only  mildly 
Lutheran.  From  1636  the  reigning  family  at 
BUckeburg  has  adhered  to  the  Reformed  faith, 
though  the  population  as  a  whole  has  remained 
Lutheran.  The  Lutherans  have  eighteen  parishes, 
under  a  superintendent  and  two  district  superin- 
tendents, and  recently  their  conslstorial  constitu- 
tion has  been  supplemented  after  the  modem  syno- 
dal plan.  The  Reformed  Church,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  a  parish  at  Btlckeburg  and  another  at 
Stadthagen,  has  belonged  to  the  federation  of  Re- 
formed churches  in  lower  Saxony  for  two  hun- 


dred years.   The  Roman  Catholics  likewise  have  two 
parishes   with   full   parochial    rights, 

(F.    U.    BltANDES.) 

SCHECHTER,  shen'ter,  SOLOMOH:  Anglo- 
American  Hebrew  scholar;  b.  at  Fokahani  (100  m. 
n.c.  of  Bucharest),  Rumania,  Dec.  7,  1847.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Talmudical  school  of  Vienna 
and  at  the  universities  of  the  same  city  and  Berlin. 
In  1882  he  went  to  England  as  tutor  in  rabbinics  to 
Claude  G.  Montefiorc  and  eight  years  later  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer  on  the  Talmud  at  the  L'ni\'ersity 
of  Cambridge,  whero  ho  became  reader  in  rab- 
binics  in  the  following  year.  In  1803  he  visited 
Italy  and  five  years  later  went  to  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine, discovering  in  Cairo  the  valuable  Geniiah 
collection  of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  including  the 
Hebrew  original  of  parts  of  Ecclesiastlcua.  In  1898 
he  was  appointed  external  examiner  in  Victoria 
University,  Manchester,  and  in  1899  became  profes- 
sor of  Hebrew  at  University  College,  London. 
Since  1902  he  has  been  president  of  the  Jenish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America,  New  York  City, 
He  has  edited  Abot  de  liabbi  Nolan  (Vienna,  1887); 
The  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira:  Porliona  of  the  Book  qf 
Ecdesiasticue  from  Uebrezo  MartuscripU  in  the  Cairo 
Grnizah  CoUection  (in  collaboration  with  C.  Taylor 
(Cambridge,  1899);  Midrash  hag-Gadol  (1902);  and 
DoeiimfnUi  of  Jetnah  Sectaries  (2  vols.,  Cambridge, 
1910).  He  has  written  Studies  in  Judaism  (two 
series,  1896-1908);  and  Some  Axpccts  of  Rabbinie 
Theology  (1909).  For  a  time  he  was  Talmudical 
editor  of  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia. 

SCHEEL,  ahfil,  JDERGEN  OTTO  EIHAR  IM- 
HAI1UEL:  German  Protestant;  b.  at  Tondem 
{25  m.  n.w.  of  Flensburg),  Sleawick-Holstein,  Mar. 
7,  1876.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Hallo  (1895-97)  and  Kiel  (1897-99;  lie.  theol.. 
1900),  and  was  privnt-docent  for  systematic  the- 
ology at  the  iatter  institution  from  1900  to  1005, 
when  he  was  made  titular  professor.  Since  1906  ho 
has  been  associate  professor  of  chureh  history  at  the 
University  of  Tubingen.  In  theolc^  he  belongs 
to  the  modem  historical  nnd  critical  school,  and  has 
written:  Die  Ajiachauung  Avgtt%tin'i  von  Cliristi 
Person  und  Wcrke  (Tubingen,  1001);  Luthcn 
SUilung  lur  heiligen  Schr^t  (1902);  Wit  erhallm 
wir  das  Erb«  der  Reformation  in  den  geittigen  Kdrnp- 
fen  der  Gegenwartf  (Lcipsic,  1904);  Die  dogma- 
titehe  Behandlurtg  der  Tavflelire  in  der  modernen 
potUiven  Theologie  (Tubingen,  1906);  Indiiidtud- 
itmua  und  OemHnschafUleben  in  der  Auteinander- 
seUang  LuUiera  mil  KarUitadt,  lB£4-e5  (1907);  and 
Die  moderne  ReligionspmjrJiologie  (1908);  besides 
editing  the  Enchiridion  of  St.  Augustine  (Tdbingen, 
1903),  and  the  Erst  two  supplementary  volumes  to 
the  Berlin  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther  (Berlin, 
1905). 

SCHEELE,  Bhfl'e,  KHUT  HETTHING  GEZELIDS 
VON :  Swedish  Lutheran ;  b.  at  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
May  31,  1838;  graduated  at  Upsala;  became 
privat-docent,  1865;  provost,  1877;  ordinary 
member  of  consistory,  1878;  profesjfor,  1879;  in- 
spector of  the  teachers'  seminary,  ISSO;  censor  of 
the  dpmissinn  examinations  in  the  Swedish  upper 
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schools,  1884;  and  in  1885  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Wisby.  He  was  member  of  the  house  of  nobility 
in  the  Swedish  parliament,  1865-66;  and  in  1901 
represented  his  miiversity  and  country  at  the  Yale 
bicentennial.  He  is  the  author  in  Swedish  of  ''The 
Ontological  Evidence  of  the  Existence  of  God" 
(Upsala,  1863);  "The  Preparations  of  the  Theo- 
logical Rationalism''  (1868);  "Church  Catechismg'' 
(1869);  "Theological  Symbolics"  (1877-79);  "From 
the  Court  into  the  Sanctuary"  (Stockholm,  1879), 
and  "The  Fight  for  the  Peace"  (1881). 

SCHEFFER,  shef'fer,  JACOB  GYSBERT  DE 
HOOP:  Dutch  ecclesiastical  historian  and  leader 
of  the  Mennonites  in  Holland;  b.  at  The  Hague 
Sept.  28, 1819;  d.  at  Amsterdam  Dec.  31, 1893.  He 
studied  theology  at  Amsterdam  and  Utrecht,  in- 
tending to  become  a  Mennonite  preacher,  but  took 
a  lively  interest  in  literary  questions,  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  in  1844  of  the  Vereeniging  voor  oude 
Nederlandsche  letterkunde.  His  interest  in  art  and 
letters  was  evident  throughout  his  life,  as  when  he 
edited  Navorscher  (the  Dutch  "  Notes  and  Queries"). 
From  1848  to  1859  he  was  a  Mennonite  preacher  at 
Hoom,  Groningen,  and  Amsterdam.  Then  he  be- 
came professor  in  the  seminary  of  the  Algemeene 
Doopsgezinde  Soci^teit.  With  the  elevation  in 
1877  of  the  Amsterdam  Athemeum  to  the  rank  of  a 
university,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Old- 
Testament  exegesis  and  early  Christian  literature, 
while  he  continued  to  lecture  on  the  history  of  the 
sect  and  practical  theology  in  the  Mennonite  semi- 
nary. His  most  important  work  was  done  in  the  field 
of  church  history,  in  the  interest  of  which  he  edited 
(1870-80)  with  WiUem  Moll  the  periodical  StudUn 
en  Bijdragen.  In  this  first  appeared  his  principal 
production,  the  Geschiedenis  der  Kerkfiervorming  in 
Nederland  van  haar  ontstaan  tot  1531  (2  vols.,  Am- 
sterdam, 1873),  a  definitive  treatment  of  the  begin- 
nings of  Dutch  Protestantism.  A  number  of 
studies  in  the  history  of  the  Mennonites,  many  of 
them  appearing  in  the  Doopsgezinde  Bijdragen^ 
which  he  edited  from  1870  to  1893,  showed  re- 
markable industry  and  acuteness.  A  third  depart- 
ment of  his  studies  dealt  with  the  Brownists,  or 
English  Independents  settled  in  Holland,  from 
whom  came  the  "Pilgrim  Fathers"  (see  Congrega- 
TioNAUSTs),  and  Scheffermade  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  history  of  these  people  (in  the  V«r- 
dagen  der  Koninklijke  A  kademie) .  Scheffer  was  next 
led  to  take  up  the  history  of  baptism  by  immersion, 
which  he  treated  in  the  Veralagen  of  1882.  His 
researches  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  old 
Baptist  theory  of  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  the 
doctrine  of  immersion  from  the  apostles,  and  their 
importance  has  been  recognized  by  the  best  modem 
Baptist  authors,  such  as  Newman  and  Lehman. 
No  one  among  the  Mennonites  was  better  known 
abroad  than  Scheffer,  whose  work  brought  him  into 
correspondence  with  many  foreign  scholars.  At 
home  he  occupied  for  thirty  years  a  position  of  great 
influence  among  the  members  of  his  conmiunion, 
whose  acti\nty  he  promoted  in  manifold  ways. 
Throughout  his  life  he  was  an  adherent  of  the  liberal 
theology  of  what  was  formerly  known  as  the  "  Gro- 
ningen School."     Though  devoted  to  his  own  re- 


ligious body,  he  never  assiuned  that  this  alone  pos- 
sessed the  truth  or  forgot  proper  consideration  and 
charity  toward  other  churches.  He  was  an  admi- 
rable type  of  the  liberal,  highly  educated,  thought- 
ful Dutch  Mennonite.  S.  Crameb. 

Bibuoorapht:  Sketches  of  his  life  are  by  Rogge,  in  the 
"  Yearbook  "  of  the  Dutch  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  1894;  and  by  A.  Winkler  Prins,  Leyden.  1894;  ef. 
DoopvetintU  Bijdraoen,  1895.  pp.  1  sqq. 

SCHEFFLER,  shef'ler,  JOHANN  (ANGELUS 
SILESIUS):  German  mystic  and  poet;  b.  at  Bres- 
lau  1624;  d.  there  July  9,  1677.  He  studied  medi- 
cine at  Strasburg  (1643-44),  in  Holland  (1644-47), 
and  Padua  (1647-48).  In  Holland  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Jacob  Boehme's  theosophical  and 
mystical  writings,  brought  from  Silesia  by  Abraham 
von  Franckenberg.  On  his  return  (1649)  he  became 
physician  to  the  zealous  Lutheran  count,  Sylvius 
Nimrod  von  WUrttemberg-Oels,  at  Gels  in  Silesia. 
He  was  intimate  with  Franckenberg,  which  prob- 
ably led  to  his  dismissal.  Upon  the  death  of  Franck- 
enberg (1652),  he  wrote  an  elegy,  Ehrengeddchtnia, 
which  contained,  in  the  style  of  Boehme,  the  main 
ideas  of  all  his  later  writings.  In  1652  he  went  to 
Breslau,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chiurh,  at  the  same  time  assuming  the 
name  Angelus,  from  a  Spanish  mystic  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  gave  the  reasons  for  his  con- 
version in  his  GrUndliche  Ureachen  (Ohnatx,  1653). 
In  his  desire  for  mystical  imion  with  God  he  was  re- 
pelled by  the  Lutheran  religion  as  represented  in  the 
court  preacher  at  Gels,  through  its  objection  to  the 
contemplative  life  and  asceticism;  and  he  thought 
to  obtain  freedom  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  stood  for  the  commimion  of  the  saints  and 
seemed  to  be  the  embodiment  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
In  Mar.,  1654,  he  became  court  physician  to  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  III.,  an  honorary  office  without 
duties  or  emoliunents,  but  exempting  him  from 
difficulties  in  consequence  of  his  change  of  con- 
fession. He  lived  quietly  at  Breslau,  engaged  in  a 
comparative  study  of  doctrines  and  the  preparation 
of  his  Uterary  publications.  The  only  incident  re- 
ported of  this  period  was  that  he  led  a  pilgrimage 
(1656)  to  the  convent  of  Trebnitz,  three  miles 
distant. 

In  1661  the  brooding  m3rstic  suddenly  issued 
forth  as  a  fanatical  controversialist  against  Protes- 
tantism. He  entered  the  order  of  the  Minorites  and 
received  ordination  as  a  priest.  He  received  strong 
support  from  Sebastian  von  Rostock,  the  vicar- 
general  of  the  archdukes  of  Austria,  who  were 
successively  bishops  of  Breslau.  At  the  vicar's 
instigation,  an  imperial  edict  was  issued  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Corpus  Christi  procession,  at  the 
first  occurrence  of  which  Scheffler  carried  the  mon- 
strance. The  impending  peril  from  the  Turks 
brought  forth  a  tract.  Von  den  Uraachen  der  furAri- 
echen  Ueberziehung  und  Zertretung  des  Volkes  Gottes 
(Neisse,  1664),  in  which  he  ascribed  the  danger  to 
the  di\'ine  judgment  upon  the  apostasy  of  the  Prot- 
estants. After  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  wrote 
ChrUtechrift  von  den  herrlichen  Kenmeichen  des 
Volkea  Gottes^  in  which  he  claimed  the  defeat  of  the 
Turks  as  proof  that  only  a  Roman  theocracy  could 
help  Christendom.    Counterblasts  came  from  Chris- 
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tian  Chemnitz  (q.v.)  and  Adam  Scherzer,  and  a  long 
and  bitter  polemical  feud  ensued.  Scheffler  was 
appointed  court-marshal  and  councilor  to  Sebas- 
tian von  Rostock,  now  bishop-prince  and  imperial 
supreme  commander  in  Silesia.  The  consequence 
was  that  Scheffler's  polemics  of  impassioned  enmity 
acquired  peculiar  significance  and  were  read  all 
over  Germany.  Of  these  he  issued  fifty-five  in 
twelve  years;  thirty-nine  were  selected  by  him- 
self and  published  posthumously  under  the  title 
Ecdesiologia  (Neisse,  1677). 

Scheffler  attained  more  permanent  fame  as  a  poet. 
One  of  his  two  principal  works  was  Johannis  Angeli 
Silesii  Geistreiche  Sinn-  und  Schluasreime  (Vienna, 
1657).  It  contained  in  five  books  1,410  epigrams 
with  superscriptions,  consisting  of  two,  foyr,  and 
rarely  more  Alexandrine  verses.  An  appendix  con- 
tained ten  sonnets.  These,  with  two  poems  of 
considerable  length,  five  epigrams  in  quatrain,  and 
246  in  couplets,  form  the  sixth  book  of  the  second 
edition  known  as  Cfiembinische  Wandersmann 
(Glatz,  1674).  In  this  work  Scheffler's  theosophical 
and  mystical  wisdom  of  life  is  expressed  in  brief, 
terse  sentences.  Man's  goal  should  be  unity  with 
God  obtained  by  absorption  in  him;  and  God  is  love. 
Man  experiences  God  not  by  thought  but  by  be- 
coming what  God  is,  by  renunciation,  patience, 
humility,  and  love.  The  work  is  more  metaphysical 
in  character  than  ethical  or  dogmatic.  Though  it  is 
obscure  and  not  without  self-contradiction  in  form, 
exposing  the  author  to  the  charge  of  pantheism, 
yet  much  is  contained  that  is  truly  profound. 
For  many  thoughts  he  makes  acknowledgment  to 
predecessors;  namely,  Augustine  Bonaventura,  Jan 
van  Ruysbroeck  (qq.v.),  Heinrich  Harpius,  and 
especially  Johann  Tauler  (q.v.),  but  he  leaves  out 
Valentine  Weigel  and  JiJcob  Boehme,  evidently 
because  the  book  was  issued  imder  Roman  Catholic 
censorship.  His  book  of  spiritual  h3rmns  is  still 
more  famous,  Heiiige  Sederdust  oder  geiatliche 
HirterUieder  der  in  ihrem  Jesum  verliebten  Psyche 
gesungen  von  Johann  Angdo  Sileaio  und  von  Herrn 
Georgio  Josepho  mit  aushundig  schdnen  Mdodien 
geziert  (Breslau,  no  date).  It  consisted  of  three 
books  containing  143  hymns,  each  with  a  melody. 
It  appeared  in  1657,  and  the  same  year  a  fourth 
book  with  thirty-two  h3rmns  and  melodies  was 
added.  A  second  edition  (Breslau,  1668)  appeared 
with  205  hymns.  The  subject  matter  of  these 
hymns  consists  of  love  and  yearning  of  the  soul  for 
Jesus  and  the  worshipful  wonder  at  his  glory;  and 
they  are  of  the  pietistic,  personal  kind,  characteris- 
tic of  the  subjective  dotage  of  the  mystics.  The 
various  h}rmnals  of  the  later  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries,  especially  that  of  the  Unity  of 
the  Brethren,  contained  many  selections,  which  dis- 
appeared during  the  period  of  rationalism.  In 
the  recent  Evangelical  hymn-book  the  best  ones 
reappear;  such  as  ^*Ich  tvill  dich  lieben  meine 
St&rcke"  (1657),  '' Liebe  die  du  mich  zum  BUde'* 
(1657),  "Mir  nach  spricht  Chriatue  unser  Held*' 
(1668),  "Ach  sagt  mir  nicht  von  Gold  und  SchdUen" 
(1657),  and  ^  Jesus  ist  der  schdnste  Nam''  (1657). 
Another  book  of  poems  is  the  Sinrdiche  Beschreib- 
ung  der  vier  letzten  Dinge  (Schweidnitz,  1675).  His 
poetical  works  were  collected  in  two  vols,  by  D.  A. 


Rosenthal  (Regensburg,  1862);  and  Selections 
from  his  Rhymes  was  published  in  English  by  P. 
Cams  (Chicago,  1909). 

From  his  hymns  and  poems  many  translations 
into  English  have  been  made,  though  rarely  do  these 
embrace  more  than  parts  of  the  originals.  Noted 
among  these  are  ''Earth  has  nothing  sweet  or  fair," 
by  Miss  Cox;  ''Make  my  heart  a  garden  fair"; 
"Jesus  is  the  highest  name,"  by  A.  T.  Russell; 
"Morning  Star  in  darksome  night,"  by  Miss  Wink- 
worth;  and  "WTiere  wilt  thou  go?  since  night 
draws  near,"  by  A.  Crull.         (Carl  Bertheau.) 

BxBLioaRAPHT:  A.  Kahlert,  Angelus  Silesiua^  eine  liUerar- 
hiatoriache  UnUrntchung,  Breslau,  1S53  (best);  J.  J.  Ram- 
bach,  Anthologie  chrisUicher  Ge^nge,  iii.  90  sqq.,  Altona, 
1819;  W.  Schrader,  Angdtu  Silenus  und  seine  Myatik, 
HaUe.  1853;  G.  Schuster,  in  ZHT,  1857.  pp.  427  sqq., 
F.  Kern.  J,  Schefflere  Churubiniacher  Wanderamannt  Leip- 
sic.  1866;  E.  £.  Koch,  Oeachichte  dea  Kirchenliedea,  iv.  3 
sqq..  Stuttgart.  1868;  W.  Lindemann,  Angeiua  Sileatua, 
Bild  einea  Konvertiten,  Dichtera  und  StreiUheoloQen,  Frei- 
buis.  1876;  A.  Seltnuuin,  Angeiua  SHeaiua  und  aeine 
Mf/atikf  Breslau.  1896;  R.  von  Kralik  von  Meyerswalden. 
Angdua  Sileaiua  und  die  chriatliche  Myatik^  Frankfort. 
1902;  W.  Nelle.  Geachichte  dea  deutachen  evangeliachen 
Kirchenliedea^  pp.  141  sqq.,  HambuiiK,  1904;  idem.  Jo- 
hann Scheffler,  ib.  1904;  ADB,  i.  453-456;  Julian.  Hym- 
nology,  pp.  1004-07;  KL,  x.  1765-67. 

SCHEIBEL,  shai'bel,  JOHANN  GOTTFRIED:  Ger- 
man Lutheran;  b.  at  Breslau  Sept.  16,  1783;  d.  at 
Nuremberg  Mar.  21,  1843.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Halle  (1801-04);  became  min- 
ister at  Breslau  1804-18;  and  theological  professor 
in  the  University  of  Breslau  after  1818.  Scheibel's 
open  profession  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  on  justification,  original  sin,  and  the  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper  was  quite 
unusual  and  occasioned  no  little  antagonism;  but 
though  his  mode  of  expression  was  involved  and 
not  popular,  he  gradually  gathered  a  following  of 
believing,  positive  Christians  from  all  classes  about 
himself.  Religion  seemed  to  him  something  ready- 
made,  and  not  only  what  was  revealed,  but  what 
was  evident  to  him,  seemed  to  him  important  and 
necessary.  His  faith  was  the  certainty  that  the 
matter  in  question  was  contained  in  Scripture. 
His  first  publication,  Einige  Worte  iiber  die  Wahrheit 
der  ckrisUichen  Religion  (1815),  was  an  attack  upon 
the  rationalistic  criticisms  of  the  Bible  and  of  the 
doctrines  of  creation  and  atonement.  In  his  Unter-^ 
suchungen  Hber  Bibel  und  Kirchengeschichte  (1816) 
he  pleaded  especially  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Old- 
Testament  books.  He  became  a  sturdy  opponent, 
after  1814,  of  the  movement  for  the  union  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  in  Prussia,  mainly 
in  his  anxiety  for  the  Lutheran  view  of  the  Eucha- 
rist. When  the  synod  at  Breslau  began  the  consid- 
eration of  a  new  church  order,  he  felt  constrained 
to  make  a  closer  study,  the  result  of  which  was 
AUgemeine  Untersuchung  der  chrisUichen  Verfass- 
ungs-  nnd  Dogmengesckichte  (Breslau,  1819).  The 
pastoral  epistles  of  Paul,  he  claimed,  revealed  a 
government  of  elders  from  the  instructing  and  lay 
classes,  which  also,  he  thought,  Luther  contem- 
plated. His  severe  strictures  on  the  agenda  of  union 
of  King  Frederick  Wilhelm  III.  led  to  his  suspension 
in  1830.    Forbidden  to  take  any  official  position  as 
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well  as  to  engage  in  any  literary  activity  for  the 
Lutheran  Church,  he  removed  to  Dresttcn,  1832, 
from  where,  as  headquarlere,  he  continued  the  fight 
by  meana  of  numerous  polemieal  tracts.  In  conae- 
quenee  of  a  polemical  sermon,  the  same  year,  he  was 
ordered  to  leave  Dresden,  and  went  to  Hermsdorf, 
Dear  by.  Compelled  to  leave  this  place  in  1836,  he 
found  asylum  at  Glauchau  where  he  engaged  again 
in  public  preaching.  Driven  thence  he  spent  the  rest 
of  hia  life  at  Nuremberg  in  literary  work.  Just  as 
the  efforts  for  restoration  to  his  professorship  and 
puipit  at  Breslau  were  being  successfully  completed, 
after  the  death  of  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  he 
passed  away.  (G.  FRoeOaa.) 

BlBuoaiurHY:  SI.  Vorbmgg.  Rfde  an  Grabe  Schtibelt, 
Nurembers,  134;);  Ltbetuluuf  Schribd,  von  ubirkiTthm- 
talUviun  rrrLffmaKhl.  BreolBU.  1843;  H.  gtaScns.  Wai 
ieh  titbit,  vol.  ii..  BmUu,  IHi*;  T,  Waacemann.  Sit- 
bea  BuiArr  prrutiitcKir  Kircfienattchichu,  Berlin,  1S50; 
J.  Xogel.  Dii  K'lmp/f  drr  r,:anadiKk-lMlieriKl\en  Kinhe 
in  Preuim.  GiltenLah.  1869;  R.  Racboll,  Die  Oacliir-lilt 
der  fvangeliKhen  Kirthi  in  DrulBJiland.  Leipsic^.  18DT; 
E.  Ziemer.  £)is  MiuiorulMliBkeil  dir  evanocti^Mu/hrri- 
Khtn  Kircht  in  PrimMeit,  Elhorfpld.  1904:  G.  FroboM, 
KuJtt  Ab>ciAr,  ib.  IMS:   JiDB.  xu.  693-699. 

SCHELHORN,  Bhel'hSm,  JOHARN  GEORG: 
Name  of  two  Lutheran  theologians. 

1.  Johann  Georg  the  Elder:  was  bom  at  Mem- 
mingea  Dec.  S,  169-1,  and  died  there  Mar.  31, 
1773.  He  studied  philosophy  and  philology  at  the 
University  of  Jena  1712-14  and  after  1717;  was 
librarian  in  his  native  town  and  co-rector  at  the 
school,  1725-32;  pastor  at  Buxach  and  Hardt, 
near  Memmingcn,  1732-34,  and  in  MemmiQ);en 
after  1734;  and  also  superintendent  aft«r  1733. 
Hia  importance  is  that  of  a  collector  of  valuable 
material  and  correspondence,  Grst  in  AnumilaUs 
liUraria  (14  vols.,  Leipsic,  1721-31).  For  the 
celebration  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  1730  he 
wrote  KuTzge/oMU  Rcform/diorugfachichle  der  SUidl 
Memmingen,  and  the  fate  of  the  Saliburg  Protes- 
tants oecaaioned  the  De  religionit  fVangdieiE  in 
pTovinda  Salixburgensi  ortu  (Leipsic,  1732).  A 
new  collection  appeared,  Amceniiaies  hiiloria  ec- 
clesiiulicce  et  literaria  (2  vols.,  1737-40),  after  he 
came  into  possession  of  the  literary  remains  and 
correspondence  of  his  deceased  friend,  Zacharias 
Konrad  of  Uffenbach.  Among  his  valuable  works 
were,  De  vita,  /alia  ac  merHis  Pbilippi  Camerani 
{Nuremberg,  1740);  Commercii  epinlolaris  Vffm- 
bachii  (Memmingen,  1753-58);  and  ErgdUlich- 
kfHen  out  der  Kirciienhielorie  und  LUeratvr  (3  vols., 
Leipsic,  17((l-64). 

3.  The  Younger,  son  of  the  above;  b.  at  Mem- 
mingen Dec.  4,  1733;  d,  there  Nov.  22,  1802.  He 
Studied  philology,  history,  and  theolt^y  at  Gdtting- 
enaad  TQbingen  after  1750;  was  pastor  at  Buxach 
and  Hardt  after  17,K:  and  became  associate  of 
his  father  in  the  pastorate  at  Memmingen,  1762, 
also  city  librarian  there;  and  in  17tl3,  superintendent 
of  Memmingen.  Among  his  works  were  BeitrSge 
tUT  ErldtUentng  der  Gi-sckirhle,  besonders  dcr  SchuiSb- 
Uchen  Kirchm-  und  Gekhrten-Gferhichte  (Mem' 
mingen,  1772-75);  B,ad  Kleinere  hiitorigche  Schri/ltTi 
(2  vols.,  1789-90).  (T.  Kolde.) 

BiBUOoBAPRT.  F.  Braun,  J.  d.  SchtUum.  in  Hrilragi  tvr 
bautruckrji  Kirchenoachichlt,  vol.  iv..  ErluDeBQ.  1898 
(nipciKdo  all  earliel  dixcuuiuna);   ADO,  su.  7U(-7&Q. 


SCHELL,  HERMAH:  German  Roman  CulhoUc; 
b.  at  Freiburg  Feb.  28,  1850;  d.  at  WOrzburg  May 
31,  1906.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Freiburg  (1868-70)  and  Wilrzljurg  (1870-73), 
and  at  the  College  of  the  Anima,  Romo  (1879-81); 
and  after  1885  was  professor  of  apologetics,  com- 
parative religion,  and  the  history  of  Christian  art 
in  the  University  of  Wflraburg,  of  which  he  was 
rector  in  1896-97.  He  wrote  Die  EinhrU  dea 
SefUnlebens  aua  den  Prinnpien  der  aristoieiiseften 
PhUoaophie  entmiekelt  (Freiburg,  1873) ;  Daa 
Wirken  dtt  dreieinigen  Gotiea  (2  vols.,  Maim, 
1885);  Katholische  Dogmaiik  (4  vols.,  Paderbom, 
18S9-93);  Gott  und  Geiet  (2  vols.,  1895-96); 
Katholinamus  als  Priruip  des  ForUchriltes  (Wtirs- 
butg,  18S7);  DasProblem  des  GeUUg  (1897);  Neue 
Zeil  und  alter  Glaube  (1898);  Apologie  des  ChrisUn- 
tunu  (2  vols.,  Paderbom,  1901-05;  3d  ed.,  1907); 
Chrialua:  daa  Evangdivm  und  atine  wdtgesckicht- 
liche  Bedeutung  (Mainz,  1903) ;  GoUe»glavbe  vnd  no- 
tumissenscha/tiiehe  Welterkenntnis  (Bamberg,  1904); 
and  Kleinere  Schn/len  (Paderbom,  1908), 

SCHELLING,  Ehel'iing,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM 
JOSEPH  VON:  German  philosopher;  b.  at  Loon- 
berg  (8  m.  w.n.w.  of  Stuttgart)  Jan.  27,  1775;  d. 
at  Rogati  (30  m.  s.e.  of  St.  Gall),  SwiUerland, 
Aug.  20,  1854.  He  studied  theology  and  philosophy 
at  Tubingen  from  1790,  and  science  and  mathe- 
matics at  Leipaie,  1796-97.  With  the  assistance  of 
Fichte  and  Goethe,  he  became  professor  at  Jena, 
1798-1803,  where  a  brilliant  literary  and  academic 
career  opened  for  him.  Impelled  by  an  ardent 
philosophic  interest,  during  a  creative  period,  he 
made  it  his  work  to  incorporate  witJi  his  own  the 
elemental  principles  of  others  as  he  met  them  suc- 
cessively in  his  career,  and  the  result  was  more  & 
stimulating  influence  of  his  vast  prospective  views 
than  the  establishment  of  enduring  fundamentals. 
Starting  out  originally  with  the  absolute  idealism 
of  Fichtc,  his  reading  of  Spinoza  led  him  to  supple- 
ment this  by  the  philosophy  ot  nature.  This  was 
also  an  unfolding,  as  unconscious  intelligence,  from 
the  absolute.  He  conceived  this  to  proceed  by  a 
synthetic  process  from  the  lower  inorganic  to  the 
higher  organic  forms,  isBuing  into  conscious  in- 
telligence in  man,  and  be  based  it  on  the  assump- 
tion of  a  soul  of  the  world  as  the  organizing  principle. 
Works  of  this  period  were.  Ideen  lar  Philonophie  der 
NiUur  (Leipsic,  1797);  V em  der  Wrllseele  (Hiaahmg, 
1798);  and  Ersler  Entwurf  einea  System*  der  PhiUi- 
sophie  (Jena,  1799).  The  contradiction  between  in- 
tellectual and  natural  philosophy  is  resolved  by  the 
System  dea  tranitendenltder.  IdeaOamus  (TObingen, 
1800),  in  dependence  upon  the  esthetic  philosophy 
of  Kant  and  in  connection  with  the  romanticism  of 
Schiller  and  the  two  Schlegels,  which  aimed  to 
reconcile  philosophy  and  poesy.  As  unconscious 
intelligence  has  been  shown  to  give  rise  in  nature  to 
the  inorganic  and  to  a  series  of  organisms,  at  the 
apex  of  which  is  man,  the  organism  of  conscious 
intelligence,  so  transcendental  ideahsm  reverses 
the  point  of  view  and  submits  the  objective  as  ide»l 
representation,  or  conscious  production.  Its  highest 
form  is  art,  in  which  the  harmony  of  subject  and 
object  is  realised.    The  study  of  Spinoza  and  Gior- 
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dano  Bruno  (qq.v.)  prepared  him  to  work  this  out 
into  the  philosophy  of  identity,  which  first  emerged 
in  Zeitschriftfiir  speculative  Physik  in  1801  (a  journal 
which  he  issued  jointly  with  Hegel),  but  appears 
fused  with  Platonic  idealism  in  BrunOy  oder  aber  das 
gdtdiche  und  naturliche  Princip  der  Dinge  (Berlin, 
1802),  and  expanded  in  popular  form  in  Vorlesungen 
aber  die  Methode  des  akademischen  Studiuma  (Tu- 
bingen, 1803),  which  has  been  pronounced  a  model 
of  literary  form.  The  absolute  is  defined  as  absolute 
reason  or  the  total  indifference  of  subject  and  ob- 
ject. The  highest  law  of  its  existence  is  absolute 
identity,  or  undifferentiated  unity.  Everything 
that  exists  is  this  absolute  itself.  It  is  the  imi- 
verse  itself,  not  the  cause  of  it.  It  is  present  in 
everything  as  both  subject  and  object,  ideal  and  real, 
with  a  preponderance  of  either  ond  over  the  other. 
Theology,  as  the  science  of  the  absolute  and  divine 
essence,  is  the  highest  synthesis  of  philosophical  and 
historical  knowledge.  The  antithesis  of  the  real 
and  ideal  occurs  in  the  contrast  of  Hellenism  and 
Christianity.  The  former  illustrates  the  unconscious 
identity  of  nature;  the  ideal  lay  concealed  in  visible 
gods  and  polytheism.  This  was  followed  by  separa- 
tion or  fate  at  the  close  of  the  ancient  world. 
Christianity,  as  the  inception  of  the  period  of  provi- 
dence, follows  with  the  reconciled  unity,  and  with 
God  revealed.  The  incarnation  of  God  is  from 
eternity.  The  ideas  of  Christianity  symbolized  in 
its  dogmas  have  a  speculative  significance.  The 
fundamental  dogma  of  the  Trinity  means  that  the 
eternal  Son  of  God,  bom  of  the  essence  of  the  Father 
of  all  things,  is  the  finite  itself  as  it  exists  in  the 
eternal  intuition  of  God,  who  at  the  culmination  of 
his  phenomenal  manifestation  in  Christ  as  suffering 
God  terminates  the  world  of  finiteness  and  opens 
that  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Spirit.  The  consum- 
mation of  the  process  is  the  regeneration  of  esoteric 
Christianity  and  the  proclamation  of  the  absolute 
gospel,  or  the  self-consciousness  of  the  absolute  in 
which  subject  and  object  disappear,  or  the  becoming 
of  God. 

In  consequence  of  his  polemics  Schelling  left 
Jena,  and  was  professor  at  Wtirzburg,  1803-16. 
Under  leave  of  absence  he  lectured  at  Stuttgart  in 
1810.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  given  more  and  more 
to  syncretism  and  mysticism.  In  his  Philoaophie  und 
Religion  (Tubingen,  1804),  he  betrays  a  neoplatonic 
infiuence  in  affirming  that  finiteness  and  corporeality 
are  the  products  of  a  falling  away  from  the  absolute 
as  the  means  of  the  perfect  revelation  of  God.  The- 
osophical  are  the  views  in  Unterauchungen  aber  das 
Wesen  der  mensMichen  Freiheit  (Landshut,  1809), 
under  the  influence  of  Jakob  Boehme  (q.  v.) .  He  dis- 
tinguishes in  God,  according  to  the  mystics,  three 
degrees:  indifference,  the  primordial  basis  or 
"abyss"  of  divine  nature;  differentiation  of  this 
into  ground  and  existence:  and  the  identity  or 
reconciliation  of  the  two.  fey  this  he  explains  the 
origin  of  evil.  The  first,  which  is  only  the  beginning 
of  the  divine  nature,  without  form  or  personality, 
is  a  dark,  negative  ground,  the  basis  of  reality;  it 
is  that  which  is  in  God,  yet  not  God  himself.  This, 
which  is  described  as  a  certain  yearning  for  self- 
assertion,  is  the  basis  of  the  bare  existence  of  all 
things.    Man,  who  is  immanent  in  God,  is  capable 


of  freedom;  i.  e.,  of  enlightenment.  By  virtue  of 
the  dark  groimd,  he  has  a  particular  will;  as  gifted 
by  understanding  he  is  the  organ  of  the  universal 
will.  The  separation  of  the  two  is  the  occasion  of 
evil  or  imperfection. 

The  feud  with  F.  H.  Jacobi  (q.v.),  president  of  the 
academy,  who  severely  assailed  these  views,  led  to 
Schelling's  departure  from  Munich  in  1820.  He 
lectured  several  semesters  at  Erlangen,  and  was 
ordinary  professor  of  the  new  university  at  Munich, 
1827-40.  During  this  period,  restive  criticisms  of 
the  system  of  Hegel,  who,  though  his  senior  yet  his 
follower,  had  resolved  his  principle  of  absolute  iden- 
tity into  a  system  of  synthetic  logic,  began  to  ap- 
pear. Lecturing  at  Berlin,  1840-46,  he  further 
develops  the  departure  made  in  his  treatise  on  free- 
dom. God,  he  now  acclaims,  may  indeed  be  con- 
ceived as  the  culmination  of  a  process  in  thought, 
but  not  of  an  objective  process.  Therefore,  he 
partly  reverses  his  position  and  declares  the  philoso- 
phy of  Hegel  as  well  as  his  own  pantheistic  system 
to  be  merely  negative,  which  he  supplements  with 
a  positive  philosophy.  Falling  back  on  I^ant's 
criticism  of  the  ontological  argument,  he  finds  God 
not  immanent  in  thought,  but  transcendent;  not 
at  the  end  of  the  process,  but  absolute  first.  God 
creates  by  a  free  act  of  will;  and  in  positive  philoso- 
phy, the  real  imiverse  thus  created,  as  well  as  the 
real  God  viewed  as  an  objective  principle,  are  not 
subjects  of  the  speculative  reason,  but  of  experience, 
guided  by  the  documents  of  revelation.  The  prod- 
ucts of  the  theoretical  are  merely  preparatory, 
affording  ideals  as  means  to  the  positive.  Schelling 
distinguishes  in  absolute  Spirit  possilbility  of  being, 
pure  being,  and  absolute  free  being,  which  in  crea- 
tion reveal  themselves  as  the  three  potencies — 
unconscious  will,  or  causa  maierialis;  conscious 
will,  or  causa  efficiens;  and  their  union,  causa  finalis. 
They  furnish  the  basis  of  the  Trinity.  In  nature 
potencies,  at  the  end  of  revelation,  or  creation,  they 
are  three  perfect  personalities  in  one  God.  The 
potencies  which  exist  in  man  as  God's  image  suf- 
fered separation  by  the  fall.  In  consequence,  the 
second  was  deprived  of  its  divine  reality  and  was  de- 
graded to  a  potency  operating  only  in  purely  natural 
ways.  It  regains  its  total  freedom  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  man,  through  the  theogonic  process;  first  in 
mythology  and  then  in  revelation.  This  was  the 
subject  of  his  philosophy  of  mythology  and  revela- 
tion, respectively,  in  his  "Philosophy  of  Religion" 
(in  Samdichen  Werke,  14  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1856-61). 
Following  the  suggestion  of  Fichte,  Schelling  divides 
the  Christian  era  into  Petrine  Christianity,  or 
Catholicism;  Pauline,  or  Protestantism;  and  the 
Johannean  with  its  idea  of  the  Logos,  the  Church  of 
the  Future.   See  Ideausm,  II.,  §§  6,  8;  Pantheism, 

5  7- 

BiBLiooRAPHT.  Besides  the  works  t>ii  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy (e.g.,  by  J.  E.  Erdmaon,  3  vols.,  London,  1892-98; 
W.  Windelband,  New  York.  1893;  F.  Ueberwe?.  ed. 
Heinse.  9th  ed.,  Berlin,  1901-05)  consult.  F.  KOppen. 
SeheUinj*a  Lehre,  oder  das  0<nue  der  Philoaophie  dea  abao- 
ItOen  NieJUa,  Hamburg,  1803;  F.  Berg,  Sextua,  oder  aber 
die  ahaolute  Erkennlniaa  von  Schelling  Wttrsburg,  1804; 
J.  C.  G6t«.  Anti-Sextua,  oder  aber  dte  ahaolute  Erkenntniaa 
von  Schelling,  Heidelberg,  1807;  S.  T.  Ck>leridge,  Bio- 
graphia  literaria,  London,  1817;  J.  Fries,  Reinhold,  Fichte 
und  Schelling,  in  Polemiache  Schriften,  vol.  i.,  Halle.  1824; 
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J.  T.  Schwan,  Schelling'a  alle  und  nette  Philosophic,  Ber- 
lin, 1844;  A.  J.  Matter,  ScheUiiMf,  ou  la  philoaophie  de  la 
nature,  Paris,  1845;  A.  Engcls,  ScheUing  und  die  Offen- 
barung,  Leipsic,  1842;  C.  Kapp,  F.  W.  J.  SchtUing:  ein 
Beiirag  zur  Geachichte  dee  Tages,  Leipsic,  1843;  P.  Mor- 
heineko,  Zur  Kritik  der  achellingechen  Offenbarungephi' 
loaophie,  Berlin,  1843;  C.  L.  Michelet,  Entwick^ungege- 
echichie  der  neuesten  deutechen  Phxloeophie,  Berlin,  1843; 
C.  Rosenkranz,  Schelling,  Danzig,  1843;  C.  A.  Brandis, 
Geddchtnissrede  auf  F.  W.  J.  von  Schelling,  Berlin,  1856; 
Fichte'e  und  ScheUing' a  phUoeophischer  Briefwecheel,  Stutt- 
gart, 1856;  J.  E.  Erdmann,  Ueber  ScheUing,  namenUich 
aeine  negative  Philoaophie,  Halle,  1857;  R.  Haym,  Hegel 
und  aeine  Zcit,  Berlin,  1857;  A.  Planck.  ScheUing' a  nach- 
gdaaaene  Werke  und  ihre  Bedeutung  far  Philoaophie  und 
TheoUxjie,  Erlangen,  1858;  H.  Beckers,  ScheUing' a  Geiatea- 
entwickdung  in  ihrem  inneren  Zuaammenhang,  Munich, 
1875;  T.  Hoppe,  Die  Philoaophie  Schellinga  und  ihr  Ver- 
haUniaa  turn  Chriaienthum,  Rostock,  1875;  O.  Pfleiderer, 
F,  W.  J.  SchdHng:  Ged&clUniaarede,  Stuttgart,  1875; 
C.  Frantz,  ScheUing' a  poaitive  Philoaophie,  3  parts,  Cdthen, 
1879-80;  J.  Watson,  ScheUing'a  Tranacendenlal  Idealism, 
Chicago.  1882;  R.  Gebel,  Schelling'a  Theorie  vom  Ich  dea 
AU'Einen  und  deren  Widerlegung,  Berlin,  1885;  K.  Groos, 
Die  reine  Vemunftwiaaenachaft,  Heidelberg,  1889;  E.  O. 
Btirman,  Die  Tranacendenlal  philoaophie  Fichtea  und 
ScheUinga,  Upeala,  1891;  F.  Schaper,  ScheUing' a  Philoao- 
phie der  Mj/thologie,  Nauen,  1893;  .idem,  SdieUing'a  Phi- 
loaophie der  Offehbarung,  Nauea,  1894;  E.  von  Hart- 
mann,  ScheUing' a  philoaophiachea  Sytstem,  Leipsic,  1897; 
L.  Roth,  ScheUing  und  Spencer,  Bern,  1901;  K.  Fischer. 
Geachichte  der  neueren  Philoaophie,  vol.  vi.,  Heidelberg, 
1894;  idem,  Schellinga  Leben,  Werke  und  Lehre,  3d  ed.. 
ib.  1902;  M.  Adam,  ScheUinga  Kunatphiloaophie,  Leipsic 
1907;  G.  Nichlis,  Schelling'a  Oeachichtaphiloaophie  in  .  .  . 
1799-1804,  Heidelberg,  1907. 

SCHELWIG,  siiel'vig,  SAMUEL:  Lutheran  theo- 
logian and  opponent  of  the  Pietists;  b.  at  Lissa 
(54  m.  n.n.w.  of  Breslau)  Mar.  8,  1643;  d.  at  Danzig 
Jan.  18, 1715.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Silesian  preacher, 
and  studied  at  Breslau  and  at  Wittenberg,  where  he 
became  an  adjunct  in  the  philosophical  faculty  in 
1667;  he  went  to  Thorn  as  associate  rector  of  the 
gymnasium  in  1668;  to  Danzig  in  1673,  where  he  was 
subsequently  appointed  pastor  of  Dreifaltigkeite- 
kirche,  and  rector  of  the  academical  gymnasium 
in  1685.  Rigorously  orthodox,  ambitious,  and 
quarrelsome,  he  soon  became  Involved  in  a  variety 
ot  conflicts.  In  Danzig  he  fell  into  strife  with  one  of 
his  colleagues,  Constantine  SchUtze,  the  contest 
taking  literary  form  in  tracts  and  being  continued 
until  the  city  magistracy  stopped  the  dispute  (1693). 
The  conflict  between  Schelwig  and  Spener  then 
began.  What  particularly  increased  and  embittered 
the  strife  was  a  journey  undertaken  by  Schelwig 
through  Northern  Germany,  the  purpose  of  which 
his  opponents  asserted  to  be  the  forming  of  a  con- 
federation against  Pietism.  His  most  comprehen- 
sive anti-Pietistic  work  bears  the  title  Die  sektierer- 
ische  Pietisterei  (Danzig,  1696-97),  which  called 
forth  a  number  of  replies.  In  Schel wig's  Syv4)p8i8 
coniroversariarum  sub  pietatis  prcetextu  motarum 
(1701,  1703,  1720)  he  sought  to  demonstrate  264 
Pietistic  errors,  which  evoked  replies  from  J.  W. 
Zierold,  pastor  at  Stargard,  and  J.  Lange.  Among 
the  many  orthodox  opposers  of  Pietism,  Schelwig 
was  one  of  the  readiest  in  equipment,  but  his 
methods  were  bitter  and  unclerical.       C.  Mirbt. 

BiBUOORAPHT.  J.  O.  Walch,  Rdigionaatreitigkeiten  der 
evangeliach'lutheriachen  Kxrche,  i.  602-^3,  739-746,  v. 
749-750,  849  et  passim,  Jena,  1733:  E.  Schnoase,  Ge- 
achichte der  evangeliachm  Kirche  Danziga,  pp.  332-353. 
Dansig,  1863;  8.  Schmid,  Die  Geachichte  dea  Pidiamua, 
pp.   228-236,   Nordliugcn,   1863;    E.   Sach»ae,    Uraprung 


und  Weam  dea  Pietiamua,  pp.  321-^2  Wiesbaden.  1884; 
A.  Ritschl,  Geachichte  dea  Pietiamua,  vol.  li.  Bona.  1884; 
P.  GrOnbers,  Philipp  Jakob  Spener.  i.  297-302,  Qdttint- 
en,  1893;  ADB,  xxxi.  30-36. 

SCHENCK,  FERDINAND  SCHUREMAN:  Re- 
formed (Dutch);  b.  in  Ulster  Ck>unty,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  6,  1845.  He  was  graduated  from  Princeton 
University  (B.A.,  1865;  M.A.,  1868),  Albany  Law 
School  (LL.B.,  1867),  and  New  Brunswick  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (1872);  engaged  in  the  practise 
of  law,  1867-69;  was  licensed  by  the  classis  of 
Ulster,  1872;  served  as  pastor  at  Clarkstown,  N.  Y., 
1872-77,  at  Montgomery,  1877-90,  at  Hudson, 
1890-97,  and  at  University  Heights,  New  York 
City,  1897-99;  became  professor  of  practical  theo- 
logy in  the  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary, 
1899,  where  he  has  since  remained,  serving  also  as 
acting  professor  of  philosophy  in  Rutgers  Ck>llegey 
1904-05,  and  acting  professor  of  ethics  and  evidences 
of  Christianity  there,  1906-07,  also  as  acting  pro- 
fessor of  homiletics  in  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary since  1909.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Ten  Can^ 
mandments  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (New  York, 
1889) ;  Bible  Reader's  Guide  (1896) ;  The  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  the  hordes  Prayer  (1902);  Modem 
Practical  Theology  (1903);  Sociology  of  the  Bible 
(1909);  and  Christian  Evidences  and  Ethics  (1910). 

SCHENK,  JAKOB.  See  Aihingmianism  and 
Antinomian  Controversies. 

SCHENKEL,  shenk'el,  DANIEL;  Evangelical 
theologian;  b.  at  Dflgerlen,  near  Winterthur  (12  m. 
n.e.  of  Zurich),  Dec.  21, 1813;  d.  at  Heidelberg  May 
18,  1885.  He  bore  arms  for  three  years  in  the 
Basel  war  of  1831.  In  the  study  of  theology  he  was 
greatly  mfluenced  by  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette  (q.v.),  by 
whom  he  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  critical 
investigation.  After  a  period  of  study  of  primitive 
Christianity  and  church  history  at  Gdttingen,  he 
returned  to  Basel,  where,  in  1838,  he  habilitated 
with  the  thesis,  Dissertatio  critica  et  historica  de 
ecdesia  Corinthia  primceva  factionibus  turbata  (Basel, 
1838).  tn  the  mean  time  he  edited  the  Baseler  Zeil- 
ung  which  opposed  the  ecclesiastical  and  political 
radicalism  of  the  time.  In  1841  he  was  called  as 
head  preacher  to  Schaffhausen.  He  made  important 
changes  in  the  church  organization,  and  his  ser- 
mons attracted  wide  attention,  even  in  the  imiver- 
sity  circle.  Schenkel  first  obtained  scientific  recog- 
nition by  the  publication  of  his  Wesen  des  Protestan- 
tismus  aus  den  Quellen  des  ReformationazeUaUers 
dargestellt  (3  vols.,  Schaffhausen,  1846-51),  which  was 
supplemented  with  Das  Primip  des  Protestantismus 
(1852).  In  1850,  he  returned  to  Basel  as  professor, 
his  inaugiu*al  address  being  on  Die  Idee  der  Per- 
sonlichkeit  (1850).  The  following  year  he  was  called 
to  Heidelberg  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

As  imiversity  preacher  and  head  of  the  theological 
seminary,  Schenkel  had  noteworthy  success.  A  series 
of  events — open  opposition  to  the  Jesuit  mission 
at  Heidelberg,  1851,  prot<»st  against  the  new  liturgy 
of  the  former  Durlach  CJonference  adopted  by  the 
s^oiod  in  1855,  the  strife  over  the  agenda  in  1858,  the 
transactions  concerning  the  Concordat,  1859, 
which  threatened  a  combination  of  the  ministry  of 
Stengel   and  the  church  regime  of  Baden — these 
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resulted  in  open  conflict^  the  consequence  of  which 
was  the  end  of  the  old  church  regime,  the  failure  of 
the  Ck>ncordat,  the  fall  of  the  Stengel  ministry,  and 
the  construction  and  approval  by  the  general 
synod,  1861,  of  a  new  church  constitution.  In 
the  mean  time  Schenkel,  who  was  a  rapid  and 
voluminous  writer,  published  Geseizeskirche  und 
Glavbenskirche  (Heidelberg,  1852) ;  SchutzpflicfU  dea 
Stoats  gegen  die  Evangeliache  Kirche  (1852);  and 
Evangeliache  Zeugnisse  von  Christo  (1853-59).  In 
these  writings  SchenkePs  ecclesiastical  liberalism 
and  Protestant  tendency  come  to  the  front.  Specu- 
lative acuteness  he  did  not  brook;  and  his  con- 
troversy with  Kuno  Fischer  ended  in  the  latter's 
dismissal.  The  theological  antagonism  was  becom- 
ing more  pronounced  and  Schenkel  felt  constrained 
to  oppose  the  orthodox  reaction.  His  Fur  Bunserif 
wider  Stahlf  die  nettesten  Bewegungen  und  Streitig- 
keiten  avf  dem  kirchlichen  Gebiet  (Darmstadt,  1856) 
has  been  said  to  mark  the  turning  point  in  his 
theological  development.  His  next  work  and  the 
second  in  importance,  Die  ckriailiche  Dogmatik  vom 
Standpunkte  dea  Gewiaaena  (2  vols.,  Wiesbaden, 
1858-59)  is  more  in  accord  wi^  his  earlier  position. 
It  challenged  attention  by  its  vindication  of  the 
conscience  as  arbiter  in  intellectual  religious  ques- 
tions. There  followed.  Die  Reformatoren  und  die 
Reformation  (1856);  Union,  Konfeaavon^  und 
evangdiachea  Ckriatenthum  (Darmstadt,  1859);  and 
Emeuerung  der  deutachen  evangeliachen  Kirche 
(Heidelberg,  1861). 

The  publication  of  the  much-discussed  CJuxrac- 
terhUd  Jeau  (Wiesbaden,  1864;  4th.  ed.  1873; 
Eng.  transl..  The  Character  of  Jeaua  Portrayed f 
Boston,  1866)  alienated  many  who  had  remained 
loyal  to  Schenkel  and  subjected  him  to  open  attack. 
The  basis  adopted  is  the  Gospel  of  Mark  as  fur- 
nishing the  safest  historical  confines.  The  final  con- 
clusions of  the  book  are  by  no  means  radical,  but 
a  storm  of  protest  was  aroused  by  certain  passages, 
especially  by  the  assumption  that  there  was  a  change 
during  Jesus'  public  career  in  his  self-determination 
and  self-consciousness.  A  demand  was  made  by 
a  part  of  the  clergy  of  Baden  for  the  author's  dis- 
missal, but  schism  was  averted  by  the  conciliatory 
tact  of  the  superior  church  council.  He  became 
head  of  the  Protestant  Union  organized  in  1863. 
Two  more  important  works  were  Dia  Grundlehren 
dea  Chriatentuma  aua  dem  Beumaataein  dea  Glaubena 
dargeatelU  (Leipsic,  1877),  and  Daa  Chriatudnld  der 
Apoatd  und  der  nachapoatoliachen  Zeit  (1879).  In 
the  former  of  these  the  privilege  and  service  of 
critical  scientific  rationalism  is  conceded,  but  it  is 
also  pointed  out  that  as  a  self-originated  philos- 
ophy, it  has  not  produced  a  dogmatic  on  the  basis 
of  revelation  in  history.  Christianity  he  represents 
as  the  absolute  religion,  both  because  it  presupposes 
the  unity  of  God  and  man  intrinsic  in  personal  life, 
and  because  it  regards  as  its  religious  ethical  ob- 
ject the  actualization  of  this  unity  in  humanity 
through  the  absolutely  divine  imbued  man  Jesus 
Christ.  He  edited  and  published  AUgemeine  kirch- 
liche  Zeitachrift  (1860-72);  and  BibeUexicon,  Re- 
alw&rterbuch  zum  Handgebrauch  far  Geistliche  und 
Gemeindeglieder  (5  vols.,  Leipsic,  1869-75). 

(W.  GASst.) 


SCHENZ,  shents,  WILHELM:  German  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Niederrieden  (a  village  near  Mem- 
mingen,  43  m.  s.w.  of  Augsburg),  Bavaria,  Mar.  7, 
1845.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Munich 
(D.D.,  1869),  and,  after  being  incumbent  of  a  bene- 
fice in  the  same  city  (1869-72),  was  called  to  his  pres- 
ent position  of  professor  of  Old-Testament  exegesis 
in  the  Lyceum  of  Regensburg,  of  which  since  1895  he 
has  also  been  rector.  During  his  administration  he 
has  reorganized  the  lyceum  and  erected  a  new  ob- 
servatory for  it.  Besides  translating  Anselm's 
Cur  Deua  Homo  (Regensburg,  1880),  he  has  written 
Hiatoriachrkritiadie  Abhandlung  uber  daa  erate  allge- 
meine  Condi  in  Jeruaalem  (1869) ;  Daa  Laien-  und  das 
himmliache  Prieatertum  nach  dem  eraten  Briefe  dea 
Apostels  Petrua  (Freiburg,  1873);  Einleitung  in  die 
kanoniachen  BUcher  dea  AUen  Teatamenta  (Regens- 
burg, 1887);  Prieaterliche  Tdtigkeit  dea  Meaaiaa  nach 
laaiaa  (1892) ;  Lebende  Bilder  zum  BiachofajubUdum 
Leoa  XIII.  (1893) ;  Leo  XIII.  ala  Biachofvon  Perugia 
und  von  Rom  (1893);  St.  Wolfgang  in  der  Poesie 
(1894);  axid  Erkldrung  der  AUaHnlder  inderAWer- 
tuakapelle  zu  Regenaburg  (1900). 

SCHERER,  she^'-r&r',  EDMOND  HENRI 
ADOLPHE:  French  Protestant  critic  and  theolo- 
gian; b.  at  Paris  Apr.  8, 1815;  d.  at  Versailles  Mar. 
16,  1889.  Scherer's  paternal  ancestors  were  Swiss 
from  the  canton  of  St.  Gall,  who  emigrated  to  Paris 
in  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century;  his 
mother  was  an  Englishwoman.  After  a  preliminary 
education  at  the  Lyc^  Louis  le  Grand,  he  was  sent 
to  England,  where  he  came  imder  the  influence  of 
Thomas  Loader,  a  clei'gyman  in  Monmouth.  Up 
to  that  time  he  had  shown  no  religious  tendencies; 
he  dated  the  epoch  of  his  conversion  from  Christmas, 
1832,  during  a  revival  movement  characterized  by 
a  personal  religion  of  pietistic  emulation  and  de- 
votion to  prayer,  combined  with  strict  orthodoxy, 
and  belief  in  literal  inspiration,  original  sin,  and  the 
"foolishness"  of  Christianity  in  contrast  with  the 
rationalism  of  such  as  Victor  Cousin,  with  little  con- 
cern for  the  state  church  and  liturgy  and  theological 
science.  Returning  to  France,  he  studied  law 
(1833-35)  without,  however,  giving  up  his  interest  in 
theological  and  philosophical  questions;  and  pro- 
ceeding to  Strasburg,  he  studied  theology  (1836- 
1839) ;  and  was  ordained,  1840.  His  ordination 
sermon  betrays  a  depreciation  of  human  speculation, 
science,  and  wisdom,  in  contrast  with  the  authority 
of  the  Bible  and  the  efiicacy  of  prayer.  For  five 
years  he  refused  to  accept  any  official  position, 
living  at  Strasburg  and  Truttenhausen  and  devoting 
himself  to  literary  and  theological  studies.  He 
published  two  long  essays,  De  Vital  actud  de 
I'igliae  rifonnie  en  France  (Paris,  1844),  and 
Esquiaae  cTune  thiorie  de  Vigliae  chriOenne  (1845), 
written  in  a  Calvinistic  spirit,  in  which  he  outlined 
a  Church  independent  of  the  State  with  a  Presby- 
terian constitution.  Led  by  a  strictly  Scriptural 
and  practical  theology  resting  upon  earnest  inves- 
tigation, the  Church  would  soon  be  freed  from  in- 
difference, unbelief,  and  schism.  In  consequence, 
Scherer  was  in  1846  called  to  the  chair  of  church 
history  in  the  free  theological  school  founded  at 
Geneva  by  Merle  d'Aubign^,  and  a  year  later  ex- 
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changed  this  for  the  professorship  of  Biblical  exege- 
sis. Then  as  now,  this  institution  received  older 
students  from  the  practical  vocations  who  had  not 
matured  at  the  university,  and  coimted  among  its 
students  many  coming  evangelists  in  Europe  and 
Canada.  Soon  after  occupying  this  position, 
Scherer  seemed  to  become  aware  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  emotional  needs  of  the  religious  conscious- 
ness and  the  theoretical  convictions  of  the  reason, 
but  he  still  believed  in  the  possibility  of  a  union 
between  sound  theology  and  sound  piety.  The 
natural  man,  he  thought,  can  not  conceive  religious 
things;  only  the  experience  of  the  Christian,  by 
faith  in  Christ  and  love  to  him,  unlocks  the  mystery. 
Accounts  of  *^  visitations  of  Christ, '^  arranged  some- 
what in  the  form  of  a  diary,  from  the  year  1848, 
show  Scherer  in  the  heights  of  religious  moments 
and  from  the  personal  mystical  side.  His  transition 
from  history  to  exegesis  became  fatal  to  his  belief; 
he  had  always  fully  accepted  the  theory  of  verbal 
inspiration,  and  had  subscribed  without  reserve 
the  Consensus  Helveticus  of  1655  on  vowel  j>oints 
and  punctuation,  but  with  the  insight  that  this 
position  was  untenable  his  faith  and  theology  also 
were  shaken.  In  June,  1849,  Scherer's  friends  be- 
came acquainted  with  his  dissatisfaction  with  his 
position,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  he  had 
resigned  and  taken  farewell  of  his  students.  But 
he  continued  with  a  series  of  free  lectures  on  matters 
of  faith  which  were  a  great  attraction,  June,  1849, 
to  Feb.,  1850,  and  were  summed  up  in  a  pamphlet. 
La  Critique  et  lafoi  (1850).  The  repetitions,  con- 
tradictions, inaccuracies,  and  the  temporal  con- 
tingency of  Biblical  writers  were  pointed  out  and 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  claim  to  be  inspired. 
The  personal  authority  of  Christ  and  his  Spirit  in 
the  disciples,  the  facts  in  the  religious  consciousness 
of  sin  and  redemption  remained  for  him  the  pillars  of 
revelation  and  faith.  At  this  time  Scherer  regarded 
himself  as  still  a  believing  Christian,  logically  carry- 
ing on  the  thought  of  the  Reformation,  but  did  not 
linger  long  in  this  position.  His  Mdangea  de  criHque 
religieuse  (1860)  show  a  progress  in  negation.  He 
examined  the  problem  of  sin  and  freedom  which 
led  him  on  the  causal  side  to  the  question  of  miracles. 
A  proposition  is  not  true  because  it  comes  from 
Christ;  but  because  its  truth  is  affirmed  in  ethical 
consciousness,  it  comes  from  (I)hrist.  So  far  he 
could  justify  himself  by  reference  to  Alexandre 
Vinet  (q.v.)y  but  his  interest  in  seeking  individual 
freedom  according  to  his  subjective  perception  of 
truth  led  him  farther.  Original  sin  is  a  limitation 
of  freedom;  not  that  God  was  the  author  of  sin, 
but  rather  Scherer  came  to  deny  original  sin  and 
to  declare  the  freedom  of  man  to  achieve  victory  by 
struggle  over  a  sinful  world.  Evil  was  a  lesser  good, 
the  shadow  needful  for  the  completion  of  the  opti- 
mistic world  harmony.  In  order  to  conserve  the 
humility  under  the  sense  of  sin  and  the  consequent 
desire  of  salvation,  the  necessity  of  sin  to  human 
development  was  to  be  held  theoretically  from 
the  view-point  of  the  theodicy;  but  practically  sin 
was  to  be  regarded  as  something  that  should  not  be. 
A  dualism  resulted  from  this  position  of  heart  and 
head.  From  the  maze  of  the  problem  of  freedom 
he  could  not  extricate  himself.    From  the  relativity 


of  freedom  he  proceeded  to  the  invariability  of  law 
in  nature  until  even  the  supernatural  could  no 
longer  be  maintained.  Finally,  Scherer  attached 
himself  to  the  Hegelian  philosophy  with  enthusiasm. 
With  the  last  step,  that  there  is  no  final  truth  but 
that  there  are  only  truths  which  prepare  them- 
selves by  self-destruction,  he  had  to  break  with 
even  the  prominent  and  advanced  theologians. 
Scherer  confined  himself  to  mere  textual  explanation 
in  his  lectures  on  the  Epistles,  1856-60,  and  moved 
to  Versailles  in  1860.  A  call  to  the  newly  established 
chair  of  religious  science  at  the  £coIe  des  Hautes 
£tudes  he  declined;  the  colimms  of  the  Revue 
dee  deux  Mondea  were  open  to  him,  and  his  course 
was  marked  out.  The  fruit  of  his  literary  labors, 
remarkable  for  originality,  psychological  acuteness, 
and  ethical  earnestness,  was  collected  in  Etudes 
critiques  sur  la  liUtroiure  contemparaine  (10  vols., 
Paris,  1863-95;  Eng.  transl.  of  one  volume.  Essays 
on  English  Literature,  and  History  of  German  Liter- 
ature,  5  vols.,  London,  1891).  He  was  also  coeditor 
of  the  Temps  since  it  was  foimded  in  1860.  He  pe]> 
formed  eminent  poUtical  service  as  mediator  be- 
tween the  provisional  governments  of  the  Crerman 
occupation  and  the  population  and  was  made  sena- 
tor for  life  in  1872.  Scherer  was  never  a  polemical 
opponent  of  (Christianity.  Faith  he  likened  to 
poesy,  striking  root  everywhere,  rising  ever  anew 
from  the  dust,  to  survive  as  long  as  humanity  shall 
draw  breath.  The  crisis  of  his  faith  brought  him 
great  suffering  which  left  him  a  sad  heart.  The 
flood  of  theological  and  ecclesiastical  malediction 
and  ridicule  he  met  either  with  total  silence  or 
answered  with  calm  composure  and  noble  patience, 
knowing  that  his  course  was  the  only  one  left 
to  an  upright  man.       (E.  Platzhoff-Lejeunb.) 

Bibuoorapht:  O.  Gerard,  E.  Scherer,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1891; 
J.  F.  ABti6,  B.  Scherer,  eee  disciplea  et  aea  cuiveitaaires, 
lAUUMume,  1851;  idem.  Lea  Deux  Thiologiea  nauvdlea,  ib. 
1862;  idem,  E.  Scherer  et  la  ihiologxe  indipendante,  ib. 
1892;  O.  Frommel,  Baquiaaea  contemparainea,  pp.  199- 
286,  ib.  1891;  E.  Logoi.  Eaaai  aur  E.  Scherer  thSotooien, 
ib.  1891;  E.  Dowden,  New  Studiea-in  Literature,  Boston, 
1895;  Bfary  Fisher,  in  MeClurg*a  Magazine,  1897. 

SCHERER,  shi'rer,  JAMES  AUGUSTIN  BROWK: 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Salisbury,  N.  C,  Kfay  22,  1870. 
He  was  educated  at  Roanoke  (Ik>llege,  Va.  (A.B., 
1890),  and  Pennsylvania  Ck>llege  (Ph.D.,  1897). 
After  being  pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
church  at  Pulaski,  Va.,  in  1890-91,  he  founded  a 
mission  of  his  denomination  at  Saga,  Japan,  where 
he  remained  until  1897,  being  also  a  teacher  in  a 
Japanese  government  school  in  1892-96.  He 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  1897  for  reasons 
of  health,  and  held  pastorates  at  Cameron,  S.  C, 
in  1897-98,  and  at  Charlestown,  S.  C,  in  1898-1904, 
being  at  the  same  time  a  professor  in  the  Lutheran 
theological  seminary  in  that  city.  Since  1904  he 
has  been  president  of  Newberry  (Ik>llege,  New- 
berry, S.  C.  In  theology  he  holds  that  the  Book 
of  Ooncord  is  the  "true  and  logical  development  of 
Christian  faith  in  Reformation  times'*  and  that 
"the  principle  of  historic  continuity  should  de- 
termine any  subsequent  statement.''  He  has  writ- 
ten Four  Princes:  or.  The  Growth  of  a  Kingdom: 
The  Story  of  the  Christian  Church  centred  around 
four  Type9  (Philadelphia,   1903);    Japan  To-day 
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(1901);  Young  Japan:  Story  of  the  Japanese  People, 
,  .  .  especiatty  .  ,  .  their  Educational  Developjnenl 
(1S05);  The  Holy  Grail:  Six  Kindred  Addreaui  and 
Buayt  (1906);  and  What  it  Japanese  Mondiiyr 
(1906). 

SCHERESCHEWSKY,  ahe"re-ihev'eki,  SAMUEL 
ISAAC  JOSEPH:  Protestant  Episcopal  missionary 
bishop  of  Sbonglioi.  China;  b.,  of  Jewish  parentage, 
at  Tanroggea,  Russian  Lithuania,  May  6,  1831 ; 
d.  at  Tolcyo,  Japan,  Sept.  15,  1906.  He  wai  edu- 
cated at  the  Talmud  Torah  of  Zhitomir.  Russia,  and 
the  University  of  fireelau.  where  be  spent  two  years. 
In  1854  he  went  to  the  United  States,  where  ho  ac- 
cepted Christianity.  He  studied  tlieology  at  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary  (Presbyterian),  Alle- 
ghaoy.  Pa.,  in  1S55~5S,  but  in  185S  entered  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  studied  for  an- 
other year  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary. 
He  was  ordered  deacon  in  1359  and  prie8t«d  in 
1860.  He  then  went  to  China  aa  a  missionary,  and 
was  stationed  successively  at  Shanghai  ( 1S60--63)  and 
Peking  (1863-75).  From  1875  to  1877  ha  was  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  1877  was  consecrated 
missionary  bishop  of  Shanghai-  In  18S3  he  retired 
on  account  of  paraJyaia,  with  which  he  had  been 
■tricken  in  ISSl.  He  continued  his  work,  neverthe- 
less, with  marvellous  perseverance  despite  his  in- 
firmities. From  1888  t«  1895  he  resided  in  the 
United  States,  preparing  a  revision  of  the  Man- 
darin Bible  which  he  had  tj^nslated  unaided  many 
years  before.  He  then  went  again  to  Shanghai, 
where  for  two  years  he  devoted  himself  tfl  transfer- 
ring the  Romanized  text  of  this  version  into  Chinese 
oharact^rs.  From  1897  until  hLs  death  he  resided 
in  Japan,  preparing  a  reference  Mandarin  Bible  and 
&  translation  of  the  Apocrj'pha,  the  latter  left  un- 
finished, 
BiDuoaHAPRT:   W.  H.  Perry.  Epi^opale  in  Amtriai.  p.  251. 


sh&r'man,  THEODOR  FRAItZ 
JOSEF:  German  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Ellwangen 
(45  m.  e.n.e.  of  Stuttgart),  WUrtlemberg,  Jan. 
19,  1878.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Munich  (D.D..  1901),  and,  after  being  catechist  and 
curate  at  Munich  in  1901-02,  studied  in  Paris  and 
Italy  for  two  years  (1902-04).  Since  1904  he  has 
been  privat-Kloccnt  for  church  history,  patriatics. 
and  Cliristian  archeology  at  the  University  of 
Munich.  Ho  has  written  Die  Gollheit  dea  heiligen 
Geiale*  nach  den  griechiechen  VOIem  dee  vierlen 
J ahrhunderla  (Freiburg,  1901);  Die  griechiachen 
Quelien  dea  heUigcn  Ambrotitu  in  arinen  drei  B&chem 
vom  h^igen  Oeisle  (Munich,  1902);  Eir^  Effapoa- 
immoral  oder  die  X'Reienaian  iter  beiden  TFej/e 
(1903);  Geachiehte  der  dogmatischen  FhrHegien  vom 
v.-Mii.  JahrhuTulerl  {Leipaic,  1904);  and  has  edited 
Prophelen-  und  A  poaUlUgenden  nebat  Jungerkahdogen 
dea  Dorothewi  und  VemandUr  TexU  (in  TU,  1907); 
Prophelarum  viia  fahaloare  indicea  aposlotomm  dis- 
cipidoruTTtque  (Leipaic,  1907);  and  Grieckiache 
Zauberpapyri  wid  das  Gemdnde-  tirid  Daiikgcbel  im 
I  Klemenabric/e,  in  TU,  xxxjv.  2b  (1909). 

SCHEURL,  shoirl,  CHRISTOPH  GOTTLIEB 
ADOLF,  FREIHEHR  VOH:  German  Luther;m. 
authority  on  canon  law;   b.  at  Nuremberg  Jan,  7, 


1811;  d.  there  Jan.  23, 1893.  He  came  of  an  ancient 
family  which  had  immigrated  from  Breslau  in  the 
fifteenth  century;  studied  at  Nuremberg,  comple- 
ting the  local  gymnasium  course  in  1827,  at  Eriangen 
1827-28,  and  at  Munich,  where  his  object  was 
jurisprudence,  1828-31;  be  qualified  as  lecturer  at 
the  University  of  Erlangen  in  1836;  became  ex- 
traordinary professor  in  1S40;  and,  in  1845,  pro- 
fessor of  Roman  and  canon  law,  and  retired  to  his 
ancestral  home  in  1881. 

Scheurt'a  importance  inheres  both  in  his  produc- 
tive authorship  and  in  his  official  sen-ice  in  behalf 
of  the  Church,  alilie  in  the  legislative  chamber  and 
in  the  general  synod.  His  studies  began  with  the 
Roman  law,  themes  from  which  were  treated  in  his 
dissertation  (183.i),  his  academic  induction  thesis 
(1836),  his  essay  on  Nexum  (1839);  his  Diaaertalio 
de  vsus  et/mctus  discrimine  (184G),  in  a  guide  to 
the  study  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  (1855),  and 
especially  in  his  text-book  of  the  InaHtuiionea, 
which  appeared  in  eight  editions.  The  course  of  hia 
own  development,  however,  drew  him  more  and 
more  into  the  sphere  of  canon  law;  and  to  this  he 
subsequently  devoted  his  main  powers,  though  ho 
won  distinction  in  both  civil  and  canon  law. 
During  the  yeara  1845-^9  he  was  a  member  of  the 
chamber  of  delegates,  where  he  found  rich  oppor- 
tunity of  turning  to  account  his  comprehensive  lore 
and  his  judicial  opinions.  In  the  national  diet  of 
1840  he  was  active  in  the  direction  which  was  to 
determine  the  proper  focus  of  his  laU^r  life  in  ques- 
tions affecting  the  constitution  of  the  Evangelical 
state  church.  Possibly  in  those  years  Scheurl 
discerned  his  peculiar  vocation,  and  thenceforward 
his  professional  activity  applied  itself  predomi- 
nantly to  canon  law.  It  was  but  a  step  in  this  direc- 
tion that  in  1805  he  was  elected  to  the  general 
synod,  to  which  he  belonged  until  ISSl, 

His  official  activity  was  closely  conjoined  with  pro- 
ductive authorship.  Herein  he  gave  predominant 
attention  to  questions  of  church  constitution.  So 
early  as  1853  and  1854  he  published  two  treatises  on 
the  constitutional  relation  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  Bavaria.  In  an  independent  investigation,  1872, 
he  enlarged  upon  the  status  of  the  Church  to  the 
civil  power  in  Bavaria,  The  decree  of  the  general 
synod  of  1873  evoked  a  further  publication.  The 
Bavarian  situation  naturally  prompted  investiga- 
tions of  a  genera!  and  fundamental  cast.  Hence  he 
treated  (1862)  the  doctrine  of  church  government, 
the  problem  of  freedom  of  conscience,  concepts  of 
confessional  church  and  state  church  (1867,  1863), 
and  the  tasks  of  the  Christian  State  (1885).  In  the 
year  1857  be  answered  a  number  of  general  questions 
in  pamphlets  wiiich  he  styled  Fliegende  Bldller  fUr 
die  kifddiehen  Fragen  der  Gegemcart.  Numerous 
articles  in  ZPK,  whose  associate  editor  he  was  from 
1S58,  and  in  ZKR,  dealt  with  questions  of  the  Evan- 
gelical constitution,  while  on  all  sides  he  so  advo- 
cated the  rights  of  the  Evangelical  church  that  one 
may  justly  accord  him  the  honorable  title  of  "  sj-ndic 
of  the  I^utheran  Church."  He  also  specialized  in 
the  modem  development  of  the  marriage  law,  and 
this  led  to  his  Enlmektiung  dea  kirchlichen  Ehe- 
arhlieenmgareeht  (Erlangen,  1877),  interesting  be- 
cause it  is  Scbeurl's  one  considerable  effort  in  the 
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domain  of  canon  law  at  large.  Even  prior  to  that 
publication  he  had  given  hia  attention  to  Luther's 
marriBgo  law,  and  ho  incorporated  his  Lulliera 
EherecklxweUheil,  which  fii^  appeared  in  ZPK, 
in  his  Sammlung  kirchenrechllicher  Abhandlungcn 
(1873).  Ad  exhaustive  aummary  is  contributed  by 
his  very  excellent  Das  gemeine  deulnchf  Elurechl 
and  seine  VmbHilKng  durch  das  R.-G.  vom  6.  Fcbruar, 
1875  (1882).  With  Roman  Catholic  canon  law  he 
occupied  himself  but  little,  publishing  in  1847  a 
survey  of  the  Concordat  and  constitutional  oath, 
and  later  a  number  of  briefer  studiea  in  periodicals. 
His  last  work  in  canon  law,  Slaalsgcsetzgebung  und 
T^igidie  Kindercnickimg,  was  published  in  Deutsche 
Zntaehri/tfurKirchenrecht  (1891).      E.  Sehlino. 

BlBUOatuPHT:  A.  van  StOhlin.  Zur  Erinntruna  an  Cliru- 
laph  OmtlUb  Adolf  FrrVifTT  mm  Schnrl.  Leipsic.  1S93; 
Dot  Cliu^iiubctemUnu  eina  RfcMt/irera  qui  uiunw  Zeil. 
Cndsnibc,  ISOS. 

SCHIAK,  shl'an,  HAKTIR:  German  Lutheran; 
b.  at  LiegnitE  (40  m.  w.n.w.  of  Brcslau),  Silesia, 
Aug.  10,  1869.  He  was  educated  at  the  univer^ties 
of  Greifswald,  Breslau  (lie.  theol.,  1896),  Halle, 
and  I<ipaic  (Ph.D.,  1895),  and  at  the  preachers' 
seminary  at  Wittenberg.  After  being  curate  (1895- 
1896)  and  pastor  (1896-1901)  at  Dalkau,  Silesia,  he 
was  pastor  in  GSrlits  until  1906;  privat-docent  for 
practical  theology  at  the  University  of  Breslau  and 
pastor  of  the  Bemhordingcmeinde  in  the  same  city 
IQOG-OS;  and  Eince  1908  professor  of  the  same  sub- 
ject at  Giessen.  In  theology  be  adheres  to  the  older 
Bitschlian  school.  Besides  work  as  editor  on  the 
PreusnUche Kirchemeiliing s'iacc  1903 and  ooSludien 
tfir  praktUchen  Tkeologie  since  1907,  he  has  written 
Die  SeholaelikimZeiUilta-  der  Avfkldrung  {BteiXsM., 
1900);  Unatr  ChrUU)ngUube(¥tiAb\irg,\wa,2d.e4., 
1910) ;  Doi  kircMiche  Leben  dn  evangdiscken  Kircke 
der  Provinz  SchUMen  {Tflbiagen,  1903);  Der 
deuiache  Roman  tcit  Goethe  (Gftriiti,  1904);  Die 
Predigt  (GOttingen,  1906) ;  Die  evangelisclie  Kirchenr- 
gemeiruk  (Giesson,  1007);  Zur  Beurleilung  der 
modemen  positiven  Theologie  (1907);  and  Dit 
modeme  Gemeinachqflabewegung  (Stuttgart,  1909). 

SCaiCEXER,  FERIfAnD  DE,  BAROR:  French 
Protestant  layman;  b.  at  Paris  Aug.  24,  1835;  d. 
there  Oct.  18,  1909.  He  early  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism 
in  France,  which  his  wealth  enabled  him  materially 
to  aid.  He  became  president  of  the  Soci£t£  de  I'his- 
toire  du  protestantisme  fran^ais,  1865;  president  of 
the  Soci^t^  biblique  protcatante  de  Paris,  I87S; 
member  of  the  Central  Council  of  the  Reformed 
Cbi'rches.  1879;  and  was  president  of  the  liberal 
delegation  of  the  reformed  churches  ot  France,  1877. 
He  contributed  to  the  history  of  the  Bible  Society 
of  Paris,  Notieet  biographiq-aes  (ISGS);  to  the  His- 
loirt  de  France  dam  lea  archioes  privies  de  la  Grande 
Brelagne  (1879);  and  published  En  Orient  (Paris, 
1862);  Notice  intr  la  SoeUU  de  Vhistoire  du  Proles- 
UxJiHimt  frani:cU  i85B-7S  (1874);  and  the  very 
elaborate  Let  ^glites  franqaxies  du  rlfuge  en  Angle- 
lerre  (3  vols.,  1892). 

SCHIELB,  Hhi'le,  FRIEDRICH  MICHAEL:  Lu- 
theran; b.  at  Zeiti  (23  m.  s.w.  of  Leipsic)  Nov.  11, 
16fl7.    He  received  his  education  at  the  gymnasium 


at  Noumburg  and  at  the  univerEities  of  TQbingen 
and  Ilalle;  taught  in  tlie  gymnasium  of  SchlUchtem 
and  Ottweiler.  1894-1900;  on  account  of  ill-healUi 
he  then  laid  aside  professional  cmplojinent  to  devote 
himself  to  literary  work  in  the  departments  of  the- 
ology, philosophy,  and  pedagogics;  in  1907  he  again 
took  up  teaching,  becoming  privat-docent  for  church 
history  in  the  University  of  Tubingen.  He  has  had 
editorial  relations  witi  the  Philosophiache  Bihliathek, 
Die  ehrislliche  Well,  Chronik  der  chrisllichcn  Welt, 
ReligioTugeschieJiUiches  VolksMaU,  and  Die  Religion 
in  GcsekicMe  und  Grgenwarl;  and  has  issued  Kant» 
Bexceiagrund  tu  finer  DemoMlration  d«»  Datein 
Go(fcs(Leipsic,  1902);  an  edition  ot  Schleiermacher's 
Monotosen(1902);  Minnesang  und  I'o/Aiiied  (1904); 
Sang  und  Sprueh  der  Deutschen  im  19.  Jakrhimdert 
(1904);  DevlmcheT  Gtaube  (1904);  Religion  und 
Sch\de  (1906);  and  Reformation  dea  KUaterK 
SMOchiern  (1907). 

SCHIJIf,  shoin,  HERMAnnUS:  Dutch  Men- 
nonite;  b.  at  Amsterdam  in  1622;  d.  there  1727. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Lcjden  and  Utrecht,  prac- 
tised his  profession  at  Rotterdam  and  then  at 
Amsterdam,  serving  at  the  same  time  as  minister  of 
the  conservative  Mennonite  church,  upholding  its 
faith  both  in  his  sermons  and  in  his  writings,  and 
issuing  a  catechism,  Kort  Onderwijs  dee  christelijken 
Geloo/a  (1097,  and  often).  In  opposition  to  the 
"Lamistic"  (i.e.,  subjective-pietjstic  Socinian) 
party  of  his  church,  ha  maintained  the  traditional 
Bibhcal  orthodox  theology,  rejecting  with  all  Mea- 
nonites  predestination  and  satisfaction  for  sin  by 
Christ,  and  opposed  union  with  the  Socinian  Collegi- 
ants,  though  in  his  Plenior  deductio  (see  below) 
be  spoke  with  respect  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposite 
party.  He  united  with  ail  schools  of  his  church  in 
the  charities  instituted  for  the  oppressed  Mennonit«B 
in  otiier  countries.  But  his  signifLcanco  lies  in  his  at- 
tempt to  win  respect  for  the  Dul«h  MennonitcB 
through  his  writings,  showing  that  only  in  the  mat- 
ters of  baptism,  non-resisfance,  and  the  refusal  of 
oaths  did  they  dilTer  from  other  Protestant  bodies, 
that  they  had  no  coimection  or  affiliation  of  feeling 
with  such  Anabaptists  as  John  of  Loydcn  (see 
MuENKER,  ANABAmsTa  op),  but  Were  descended 
from  the  Waldenses  and  thence  from  the  apostolic 
church  itself.  Hia  fintt  apologetic  work  was 
Karie  Historic  der  prolestanie  Chrialenen  die  men 
Mennonilen  of  Doopsgtzinden  -nocml  (Amsterdam, 
1711),  which  elicited  from  the  Acta  ervditorum 
(v..  supplement  pp.  Sosqq.,  Leip.><ic,  1713)  praiscof 
a  high  degree.  It  was  extended  in  Hisloria  Ckria- 
Hanorum.  qui  .  .  .  Mennonila  appcllantur  (1723); 
Dutch  transl.,  1723,  1727).  His  Htstariit  Mennont- 
lorum  plenior  deductio  (1729)  discusses  the  Men- 
nonite  background,  confessions,  and  notable  repre- 
sentatives; there  is  a  revised  edition  of  this  and  his 
UiiBoeriger  Verhandeling  (2  vols.,  1744),  completed 
by  GerarduB  Maatschoeo  of  Amsterdam,  together 
with  a  third  volume  extending  (he  biographiea. 
S.  C&ameh. 

SCHINBER,  shJn'ner.  MATTHIAS:  Cardinal; 
b.  at  Mlihlebach  in  upper  Valaia,  Switzerland,  in 
1450;  d.  at  Rome  Sept.  30,  1522.  He  was  educated 
at  Zurich  and  Como,  and  become  bishop  of  8it1en 
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in  1500.  Appointed  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  in  1509, 
as  legate  in  Switzerland,  he  was  successful  in  bring- 
ing about  an  alliance  between  the  pope  and  the 
Union  against  France;  but  losing  the  favor  of  the 
Swiss  and  not  being  allowed  to  return  to  his  bishop- 
ric, he  was  compelled  to  resort  to  Rome,  and  was 
made  a  cardinal  in  1511.  In  1514  he  went  as  a 
legate  to  England  to  enlist  Henry  VIII.  to  join  in 
the  league  against  Francis  I.  At  the  battle  of 
Marignano  (1515),  in  which  the  French  disastrously 
defeated  the  allies,  Schinner  led  the  Swiss  in  person. 
Francis  I.  recognized  in  him  one  of  his  strongest 
enemies  in  diplomacy  and  battle.  Again,  driven  out 
upon  attempting  to  return  to  his  coimtry  and 
bishopric  in  1518,  he  led  a  force  of  allies  against 
the  French  in  1521,  and  drove  them  out  of  Milan. 
Zwingli  in  his  account  of  the  campaign  of  1512 
makes  mention  of  the  great  impression  the  cardinal 
made  on  the  soldiers  {WerkCf  ed.  Egli  and  Fins- 
ler  i.  23-37).  When  the  Reformation  broke  out 
in  Switzerland,  he  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  movement.  He  offered  Luther  a 
place  of  refuge  and  support  in  1519,  and  continued 
for  a  long  time  to  befriend  Zwingli;  but  later  he 
turned  against  the  Reformation.  When  Johannes 
Faber  (q.v.)  met  him  in  Rome  in  1521,  he  agreed 
with  him  that  the  Reformation  should  be  sup- 
pressed by  force. 

Bibuoobapbt:  P.  S.  Furrer,  OetchichU  det  Wallia  III.,  pp. 
242  sqq.,  Sitten,  1850;  W.  Gisi,  Der  ArUheU  der  Eidge- 
no»§§nandereiiropdi9ehen  Politik  .  ,  .  1 61 1-1 6 16,  Schaff' 
hauaen,  1866;  Pastor,  Popes,  vols,  vi.-vii.;  KL,  x.,  1790- 
1702. 

SCHISM:  A  term  generally  applied  to  the  divi- 
sion that,  either  wholly  or  partly,  suspends  the  out- 
ward unity  of  the  Church;  also,  in  Roman  Catholic 
canon  law,  the  offense  of  producing  or  attempting 
to  produce  such  a  division,  and  further,  the  deliber- 
ate withdrawal  from  the  bond  of  the  Church  by  a 
refusal  of  obedience  to  its  authorities 

Nature  on  the  ground  that  their  powers  are 
and  not  legitimate.  But  mere  insubordina- 
Classifica-  tion  to  particular  rulings  or  commands 
tion.  of  the  authorities  and  simple  resistance 
do  not  constitute  schism.  ^Vhere 
secession  ensues  from  denying  individual  confes- 
sional doctrines  of  the  Church,  that  is,  where  the 
offense  of  schism  is  concurrent  with  heresy,  it  is 
termed  "heretical  schism.''  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  case  of  separation,  when,  for  instance,  the 
papacy  is  acknowledged  per  se  but  the  actual  pope 
is  declared  not  legally  elected,  the  schism  is  named 
"pure  schism."  A  further  distinction  is  drawn  be- 
tween "particular"  and  "universal"  schism,  ac- 
cording as  unity  with  the  whole  Church  is  ruptured 
directly,  as  by  secession  from  the  pope;  or  only 
indirectly,  by  separation  from  another  ecclesiastical 
superior,  particularly  from  the  bishop.  According 
to  Roman  Catholic  canon  law,  schism  constitutes  an 
ecclesiastical  offense  chargeable  before  the  spiritual 
tribunal,  and  is  threatened  with  sunmiary  excom- 
munication, forfeiture  of  office,  suspension  from 
holy  orders,  disqualification  for  church  positions, 
infamy,  and  confiscation  of  property. 

The  most  serious  divisions  in  the  Christian,  as 
later  in  the  Roman  Church«  were  caused  by  differ- 


ences in  the  apprehension  of  Christian  doctrine.  To 
this  category  belong  those  divisions  which  arose  in 
the  fourth  century  and  after,  coincidently  with  the 
closer  definition  and  elaboration  of  Christian  dogmas; 
further  and  preeminently,  the  final 
Earlier  separation  between  the  Western  and 
Examples.  Eastern  Churches  in  1051;  the  rup- 
ture of  the  Protestants  with  the  Roman 
Church  in  the  sixteenth  century;  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  so-called  Old  Catholics  from  the  Church 
of  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the  Vatican  Council. 
Another  class  of  church  divisions  was  provoked 
through  a  double  occupancy  of  the  Roman  episco- 
pal see.  During  the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
when  the  emperors  possessed  the  right  of  confirma- 
tion at  the  elections  of  the  pope,  a  discordant  elec- 
tion had  no  decisive  influence  over  the  Church  at 
large,  and  was  without  essential  significance  to  its 
unity.  Likewise  in  the  tenth  century,  and  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eleventh,  such  was  the  determining  in- 
fluence that  the  German  emperors  exercised  on  the 
papal  election,  and  such  the  position  which  they 
generally  occupied  toward  the  Church,  that  par- 
ticular attempts  of  the  Roman  factions  to  elevate 
their  creatures  as  popes,  or  to  maintain  them  in  the 
papacy,  were  ineffectual,  and  could  lead  to  no  note- 
worthy divisions.  But  a  change  set  in  from  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  reform 
party  which  began  to  rule  the  policy  of  the  Curia 
sought  to  wrest  this  influence  from  the  imperial 
power  and  to  subject  that  power  to  the  sovereign 
dispensation  of  the  papacy.  The  central  status  in 
the  Church  which  the  papacy  had  acquired  through 
the  patronage  of  the  emperors  moved  the  latter, 
in  order  to  possess  the  advantage  of  papal  prestige 
in  the  battle  now  in  progress,  repeatedly  to  set  up 
anti-popes.  Thus  in  opposition  to  Alexander  II., 
in  1061,  Henry  IV.  put  forward  Cadalus  (Honorius 
II.);  in  1080,  Wibert  (Clement  III.),  against  Greg- 
ory VII.;  and  Henry  V.  opposed  Gelasius  II.,  in 
1118,  with  Mauritius  Burdinus  (Gregory  VIII.). 
The  division  of  the  Church  necessarily  consequent 
upon  the  strife  between  the  two  supreme  heads  of 
Western  Christendom  became  embodied  in  the  high- 
est instance  of  the  ecclesiastical  organism.  Again, 
the  discordant  elections  in  1130  (Innocent  II.  and 
Anacletus  II.),  and  in  1159  (Alexander  III.  and 
Victor  IV.),  were  occasioned,  notwithstanding  the 
Concordat  of  Worms  (1122),  by  the  persistent 
breach  between  the  papacy  and  the  empire,  w^ith 
its  concomitant  division  of  the  cardinals  and  the 
Curia  into  an  imperial  and  a  papal  faction,  and 
disrupted  the  unity  of  the  Western  Church  for  a 
considerable  time;  especially  the  latter  election, 
forasmuch  as  the  partisans  of  Frederick  I.,  after 
the  death  of  Victor  IV.,  opposed  Alexander  III., 
with  Paschal  III.,  1164,  and  Calixtus  III.,  1168-78. 
From  the  time  of  the  papacy's  positive  victory  over 
the  empire  such  divisions  no  longer  occurred;  for 
the  attempt  of  Louis  the  Bavarian  to  offset  John 
XXII.  with  an  anti-pope  in  the  person  of  the 
Minorite  Pletro  Rainulducci,  as  Nicholas  V.,  1328- 
1330,  miscarried. 

Only  once  after  this  period  did  a  papal  schism 
occur  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  it  agitated  and 
shattered  the  Church  as  no  other.    B^use  of  its 
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long  duration  (1378-1429),  it  was  styled  the  "great 
papal  schism."    After  the  death  of  Gregory  XI., 

1378,    who   had   restored   the   papal 
The  Great  residence  to  Rome,  the  sixteen  car- 
Schism,     dinals  then  present  in  Rome  elected, 

Apr.  8,  Archbishop  Bartholomew  of 
Bari  as  Pope  Urban  VI.  However,  he  had  embit- 
tered some  of  the  cardinals  through  gross  harshness 
and  indiscriminate  censure  of  prevalent  abuses  in 
the  college  of  cardinals  and  in  the  Curia.  Therefore 
a  quota  of  cardinals,  thirteen  in  nimiber,  who  had 
betaken  themselves  to  Avignon,  elected,  Sept.  20, 
Cardinal  Robert  of  Geneva  as  Pope  Clement  VII., 
affirming  that  the  election  of  Urban  VI.  was  in- 
valid on  accoimt  of  the  coercion  brought  to  bear 
against  them  by  the  population  of  Rome.  In  Italy, 
nevertheless,  public  sentiment  continued  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  Urban  VI.,  while  Germany, 
England,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  also  sided  with 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  Clement  VII.  soon 
became  acknowledged  by  France;  and  after  he  had 
transferred  his  residence  to  Avignon,  French  in- 
fluence also  contrived  to  draw  Scotland,  Savoy,  and 
later,  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Navarre  to  his  cause. 
Thus  two  popes  were  arrayed  one  against  the  other. 
Each  had  his  own  college  of  cardinals,  thus  affording 
a  protraction  of  the  schism  by  means  of  new  papal 
elections.  Urban  VI.  was  followed  by  Boniface  IX. 
(1389-1404);  Innocent  VIII.  (1404-06);  and 
Gregory  XII.  (1400-15).  After  Clement  VII.,  in 
1394,  came  Benedict  XIII.  The  papacy  having 
shown  itself  incapable  of  abating  the  schism,  the 
only  expedient  was  the  convening  of  a  general  coun- 
cil. This  assembled  at  Pisa,  in  1408,  and  the  dele- 
gates sat  from  the  start  in  common  accord.  Though 
the  council  deposed  both  Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict 
XIII.,  and  elected  in  their  place  Alexander  V., 
who  was  succeeded  in  1410  by  John  XXIII., 
this  procedure  failed  to  stop  the  schism.  The  two 
former  popes  asserted  themselves  so  that  the  Church 
now  had  three  popes.  The  futiUty  of  the  Council  of 
Pisa  led  to  the  convocation  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance (1414-18).  In  1415  this  declared  that,  as 
representative  organ  of  the  ecimienical  Church,  it 
possessed  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority,  and 
every  one,  even  the  pope,  must  yield  obedience. 
In  the  same  year,  accordingly,  it  deposed  John 
XXIII.,  and  again  declared  Benedict  XIII.  as  a 
schismatic  to  have  forfeited  his  right  to  the  papal 
see.  With  the  election  of  Martin  V.,  which  took 
place  Nov.  11, 1417,  by  action  of  the  duly  appointed 
conciliar  deputation,  the  schism  was  practically 
terminated,  though  not  absolutely  ended  until 
1429;  for  Benedict  XIII.,  though  almost  wholly  for- 
saken, defied  the  sentence  of  deposition  as  long  as 
he  lived  (d.  1424) ;  and  Canon  JSgidius  Munos  of 
Barcelona,  whom  the  few  cardinals  that  lingered 
with  Benedict  elected  as  Clement  VIII.,  did  not 
relinquish  his  dignity  until  five  years  after. 

The  last  schism  in  the  Roman  Church  was  pro- 
voked by  the  conflict  of  the  Council  of  Basel  with 
Pope  Eugenius  IV. ;  whom  the  council,  after  his  de- 
position, opposed  with  an  anti-pope  in  the  person 
of  Duke  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  Felix  V.  (1439-1444). 
This  schism,  however,  was  insignificant,  because 
Felix  V.  was  unable  to  win  any  appreciable  follow- 


ing outside  the  council.     The  Vatican  Council  de- 
clared  the  pope  to  be  absolute  monarch  in  the 
CSiurch,  and  the  episcopate  now  con- 
Last       stitutes  only  his  advisory  adjunct  at 
Schism,     the  general  council.     But  if  such  is  the 
case,  then  the  episcopate  is  no  longer 
competent,  apart  from  the  pope,  where  his  right 
is  in  question,  to  exercise  its  earlier  judicial  prerog- 
atives; and   he  alone,   as   the  supreme  organ,  is 
authorized  to  decide  on  the  matter  of  his  legiti- 
macy.  Hence  the  means  appointed  by  the  Council  of 
Constance  for  abolishing  a  papal  schism  can  be  no 
longer  applied  in  the  present  status  of  the  papacy. 

E.  Sbhung. 

Bibuoorafht:  T.  Le  Mesurier,  The  Nature  and  GuiU  of 
Schiam  .  .  .  tnlh  particular  Reference  to  the  Principlee  eif 
the  Reformation^  London,  1808;  I.  H.  von  Weesenberg, 
Die  grosaen  Kirchenveraammlunaen  dee  16.  und  16.  Jahr-- 
hunderten^  ii.  353  sqq.,  Constance,  1840;  T.  Lindner,  Oe- 
achichte  dee  detdechen  Reiche  .  .  .  unier  Konig  Wenad^ 
4  vols..  Bninswick,  1875-80;  L.  Gayet,  Le  Grand  Schieme 
d'occident,  Florence,  1889;  F.  J.  Scheuffyen,  BeitrAffe  xu 
der  Oeachichte  dee  groeaen  Sehianuia,  Freiburg,  1889;  G.  B. 
Howard,  The  Schiam  between  the  Oriental  and  Weatern 
Churchea,  New  York,  1892;  N.  Valois,  La  France  et  U 
achiame  d'oecident,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1896;  C.  Locke,  Ao«  c/ 
the  Great  Weatern  Schiam,  New  York,  1897;  M.  Souchoa, 
Die  Papatwahlen  in  der  Zeit  dee  groaaen  Schiamaa,  JS7S~ 
1417,  Brunswick.  1898;  L.  Salembier,  Le  Grand  Schiam$ 
d'oecident  1378-1417,  Paris,  1902;  F.  P.  Bliemetirieder. 
Daa  GeneralkonzU  im  groaaen  abendUkndiachen  Schiama, 
Padeibom,  1904;  Pastor,  Popea,  vol.  i.;  KL,  x.  179»- 
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SCHLATTER,  shlfl'ter,  ADOLF:  German  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  St.  Gall  (19  m.  s.e.  of  Constance), 
Switzerland,  Aug.  16,  1852.  He  was  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Basel  and  TObingen 
(1872-75),  and  in  1888  became  privat-docent 
at  Bern,  where  he  was  appointed  associate  pro- 
fessor in  the  same  year.  Within  a  few  months 
he  was  called  to  Greifswald  as  full  professor 
of  New-Testament  exegesis,  where  he  remained 
until  1893,  when  he  went  to  Berlin  as  professor 
of  systematic  theology.  Since  1898  he  has 
been  professor  of  New-Testament  exegesis  in  the 
University  of  TQbingen.  He  has  been  associate 
editor  since  1897  of  the  Beitrdge  zur  F&rderung  der 
chrUUichen  TheclogUy  and  has  written:  Der  Glavbe 
im  Neuen  Testament  (Leyden,  1885);  Einleitung  in 
die  Bihd  (Calw,  1889);  ErldiUerungen  zum  Neuen 
Testament  (11  vols.,  1890-1910);  Jason  von  Cyrene 
(Munich,  1891);  Zur  Topographie  und  Gesckichte 
Paldstinas  (Calw,  1893);  Der  Chronograph  aus 
dem  zehnten  Jahre  Antonius  (Leipsic,  1894);  Ge- 
schichie  Israels  von  Alexander  den  Grossen  bis  Had" 
rian  (Calw,  1901);  Predigten  in  der  Stiftskirche  zu 
Tubingen  gehaUen  (8  vols.,  TQbingen,  1902-10); 
Die  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments  (parts  i.-ii., 
Calw  and  Stuttgart,  1909);  Die  Theologie  des  Neuen 
Testaments  und  die  Dogmatik  (GQtersloh,  1909); 
and  Die  philosophiscfie  Arbeit  seit  Cartesius  naeh 
ihrem  ethischen  und  religidsen  Ertrag  (1910). 

SCHLATTER,  MICHAEL:  Reformed  (German) 
Church  in  the  United  States;  b.  at  St.  Gall  (19  m. 
s.e.  of  Constance),  Switzerland,  July  14,  1716;  d. 
at  Chestnut  Hill,  near  Philadelphia,  Oct.  31,  1790. 
He  studied  in  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town, 
and  probably  also  at  Helmstftdt;  was  for  some  time 
a  teacher  in  Holland,  where  he  was  ordained  to  the 
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ministry;  and  in  1745  was  vicar  at  Wigoldingen, 
Switzerland.  In  1746  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
synods  of  Holland  a  missionary  to  the  destitute  Ge]> 
man  churches  of  Pennsylvania,  with  special  direc- 
tions to  visit  the  scattered  settlements,  to  organize 
pastoral  charges,  and,  if  possible,  to  form  a  coetus, 
or  synod.  Schlatter  arrived  in  Philadelphia  Sept. 
6,  1746,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  united  Re- 
formed churches  at  Philadelphia  and  Germantown, 
Jan.  1,  1747,  and  proceeded  to  prosecute  his  special 
mission  with  great  vigor.  He  traveled  (1747-51) 
a  distance  of  not  less  than  8,000  miles,  throughout 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York,  and  preached  635  times.  He  estimiated 
that  there  were  at  this  time  30,000  German  Re- 
formed people  in  Pennsylvania,  with  fifty-three 
small  churches,  and  four  settled  pastors.  Schlatter 
formed  the  congregations  into  pastoral  charges; 
and  Sept.  29,  1747,  the  pastors  and  delegated  elders 
met,  at  his  instance,  at  Philadelphia,  and  organized 
the  German  Reformed  coetus,  or  synod  (see  Re- 
formed [GERBiAN]  Church).  In  the  mean  time 
trouble  arose  in  the  church  at  Philadelphia;  a  fac- 
tion opposed  the  discipline  and  close  alliance  with 
Holland  and  chose  as  pastor,  in  Schlatter's  place, 
J.  C.  Steiner,  a  recent  arrival  from  Switzerland.  In 
1751  Schlatter  went  to  E\ut)pe  at  the  instance  of 
the  synod,  where  he  succeeded  in  reassuring  the 
synods  of  Holland  discouraged  by  reports  of  the 
strife,  and  in  raising  a  fimd  of  £12,000  for  the  des- 
titute churches  in  America  on  the  condition,  how- 
ever, that  the  coetus  in  America  must  be  entirely 
subject  to  the  Church  in  Holland.  In  1752  he  re- 
turned to  America,  accompanied  by  six  young  min- 
isters, and  bringing  700  large  Bibles  for  distribution 
to  churches  and  families.  While  in  E\ut)pe,  he  pub- 
lished, in  Dutch,  a  "  Journal  "  (Amsterdam,  1751; 
Germ,  transl.,  Frankfort,  1752)  of  his  missionary 
labors,  containing  an  earnest  appeal  in  behalf  of 
the  Germans  in  America.  A  large  sum  of  money, 
said  to  have  been  £20,000,  was  collected  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the 
Knowledge  of  God  among  the  Germans.  In  1755 
Schlatter  was  induced  to  resign  his  church  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  to  become  superintendent  of  the  pro- 
poaExl  charity  schools.  The  establishment  of  these 
English  schools  aroiised  strong  opposition  among 
the  Germans,  and  his  position  became  unpopular. 
Accordingly  he  resigned  in  1757  and  accepted  a 
chaplaincy  in  the  Royal  American  regiment.  He 
accompanied  the  expedition  to  Louisburg  and  re- 
mained with  the  army  till  1759.  He  subsequently 
lived  in  retirement  at  Chestnut  Hill,  near  Philadel- 
phia. During  the  American  Revolution  he  was  an 
earnest  patriot,  and  was  for  some  time  imprisoned 
for  refusing  to  continue  his  position  as  chaplain  in 
the  British  army. 

Bibuoorapbt:  H.  Haibaugh,  The  Life  of  Rev,  Miehad 
SchlaUer,  Philadelphia,  1857;  H.  W.  Smith,  Life  and  Cor- 
respondence of  Rev.  William  Smith,  D.D.,  vol.  i.,  ib.  1879; 
J.  H.  Dubbs,  Founding  of  the  German  Churchea  of  Penn- 
euloania,  ib.  1893;  idem,  in  American  Church  Hietory 
Series,  viii.  278-289,  New  York,  1895;  H.  E.  Jacobs,  in 
the  same.  iv.  288-289,  ib.  1893. 

SCHLECHT,  shl^Ht,  JOSEF:     German  Roman 
Catholic;   b.  at  Wending  (37  m.  n.  of  Augsburg), 


Bavaria,  Jan.  20,  1857.  He  was  educated  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Eichst&tt  and  the  University  of 
Munich;  was  curate  at  Eichst&tt  (1885-89);  a 
member  of  the  clerical  staff  of  the  Campo  Santo, 
Rome,  and  director  of  the  historical  institute  of  the 
Gorresgesellschaft  in  the  same  city  (1890-91);  in- 
structor in  the  Lyceum  of  Eichstatt  (1892-93); 
associate  professor  at  the  Lyceum  of  Dillingen 
(1893-97);  and  since  1897  has  been  connected  with 
.the  Lyceum  of  Freising,  where  he  has  been  succes- 
sively associate  professor  (1897-1902)  and  full  pro- 
fessor (since  19(^).  Besides  being  associate  editor 
of  the  second  volimie  of  Die  katliolische  Kirche 
unserer  Zeit  und  ihre  Diener  in  Wort  und  BUd 
(Munich,  1900);  EichatdUs  Kunst  (1901);  Kirchr 
lichee  Handlexikon  (1904  sqq.);  and  Kalender  hay- 
rischer  und  achiDdbiscJier  Kunst  (Munich,  1906); 
he  has  written  Paesie  dee  Sozialismus  (Wiirzburg, 
1883) ;  Zwr  KunstgeschichU  der  Stadt  EichstaU  (Eich- 
st&tt,  1888);  EichstdU  im  Schwedenkriege  (1889); 
Die  Pfalzgrafen  Philipp  und  Heinrich  cds  Biechdfe 
von  Freising  (Freising,  1898);  Doctrina  duodecim 
Apostolorum  (Freiburg,  1900);  Die  AposteUehre  in 
der  lAtwrgie  der  katholischen  Kirche  (1901);  Bay- 
erne  Kirchenprovinzen  (Mimich,  1902);  Da^  Leben 
Jesu  (in  collaboration  with  P.  Schumacher;  1902); 
Andrea  ZamometUt  i  (Paderbom,  1903);  and  edited 
Kilian  Leib's  Briefwechsel  und  Diarien  (MUnster, 
1909). 

SCHLSIERMACHER,     shlai'er-mdH^'er,     FRIED- 
RICH  DANIEL  ERNST. 

Life  to  1796  (fi  1). 

FixBt  Berlin  Period  (S  2). 

The  Reden  (fi  3). 

The  "  Monologues  ";  Stolpe  Period  (S  4). 

At  Halle;  CaU  to  Beriin  (fi  5). 

Incidental  Activities.  1811-32  ({  6). 

Introduction  to  the  Olaubenslehre  (S  7). 

Doctrine  of  Qod,  the  Worid,  Sin,  and  Oraoe  (|  8)« 

Christology  (S  9). 

Election,  Pneumatology,  Inspiration  ({  10). 

Schleiermacher's  Philosophy  and  Psychology  (|  11). 

His  Science  of  Ethics  ({  12). 

Criticism  of  the  Ethics  (fi  13). 

Sohleiermacher's  Last  Years  (S  14). 

Character  and  Influence  (S  15). 

Friedrich  Daniel  Ernst  Schleiermacher,  whose 
name  marks  an  epoch  not  only  in  Protestant  theol- 
ogy, but  also  in  the  sciences  of  religion  and  ethics, 
was  bom  at  Breslau  Nov.  21,  1768,  and  died  at 

Berlin  Feb.  12,  1834.    His  father  was 

X.  Life  to  a  Reformed  army  chaplain  who  had 

X796.       settled  in  Breslau,  where  his  son  was 

educated  until  he  was  ten  years  old. 
A  fresh  outbreak  of  hostilities  then  recalled  his 
father  to  the  field,  and  the  boy  and  his  family  re- 
moved to  Pless,  where  he  studied,  partly  in  school 
and  partly  under  his  parents'  direction;  when  his 
father  and  mother  came  under  strong  Moravian  in- 
fluence, yoimg  Friedrich  was  placed  in  a  school  at 
Niesky.  Here  he  found  congeniality  of  piety,  cul- 
ture, and  friendship,  and  in  his  enthusiasm  entered 
the  Moravian  seminary  at  Barby  in  1785  to  prepare 
for  the  ministry.  But  his  rising  spirit  of  criti- 
cism and  independence  received  scant  satisfaction, 
and  by  Jan.,  1787,  he  foimd  himself  unable  to  re- 
main longer  in  Barby.    He  accordingly  \^ithdrew 
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from  the  Moravians,  and  entered  the  University  of 
Halle,  where  he  plunged  into  Kantian  and  Greek 
philosophy,  though  even  at  this  time  his  lack  of 
agreement  with  Kant's  system  was  clear.  In  1789 
he  was  compelled,  by  lack  of  funds,  to  withdraw 
from  Halle,  and  after  a  year  of  private  study  at 
Drossen,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  he  passed  his 
first  theological  examination.  He  became  a  private 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Count  Dohna  at  Schlobitten 
in  West  Prussia,  where  he  learned  the  ways  of  po- 
lite society.  Here,  too,  in  his  fragment  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  will  he  argued  skilfully  on  the  deter- 
ministic side,  while  the  sermons  of  this  period  stress 
Christianity  as  the  soiu'ce  of  lofty  ethical  life.  After 
two  and  a  half  years,  however,  a  dispute  connected 
with  his  tutorial  duties  led  to  a  friendly  severance 
of  his  relations  with  Dohna.  After  another  sojourn 
at  Drossen,  Schleiermacher,  in  the  autumn  of  1793, 
became  a  member  of  the  Gedike  seminary  at  Berlin, 
and  also  taught  at  the  Kommesser  orphan  asylum; 
but  in  the  following  year  he  accepted  the  post  of 
assistant  pastor  at  Landsberg-on-the-Warthe,  where 
he  was  ordained.  Here,  while  diligently  discharg- 
ing his  pastoral  duties,  he  translated  the  sermons  of 
Hugh  Blair  of  Edinburgh  and  of  the  English  preach- 
er John  Fawcett  (qq.v.).  In  June,  1795,  the  senior 
pastor  died,  and  Schleiermacher  was  appointed  Re- 
formed preacher  at  the  Charity  in  Berlin. 

Schleiermacher's  six  years  (1796-1802)  as  preach- 
er at  the  Charity  were  rich  alike  in  inspiration  and 
in  struggle.  Here  in  Berlin  the  Enlightenment 
(q.v.)  was  still  in  full  tide,  but  with  its  increasing 
shallowness  enthusiasm  for  Romanti- 
2.  First  cism  (q.v.)  steadily  gained.  When,  in 
Berlin  1797,  Friedrich  Schlegel  visited  Berlin* 
Period.  Schleiermacher  made  his  acquaintance, 
and  under  his  inspiration  wrote  his 
Reden  Hber  die  Rdiffian  (anonjrmous,  Berlin,  1799) 
and  Monologen  (1800).  In  Feb.,  1799,  his  literary 
relations  were  interrupted  by  his  sojourn  at  Pots- 
dam as  court  chaplain,  but  on  his  retiun  to  Berlin 
in  May  he  resiuned  his  pen.  The  work  which  fol- 
lowed the  Monologen — ^the  Vertraute  Briefe  aber 
Schlegels  Lucinde  (also  anonjrmous;  LQbeck,  1800) 
— ^was  less  happy  than  his  former  work,  and  even  this 
plea  in  behalf  of  the  much-blamed  romanticist  could 
not  prevent  the  breach  that  was  already  threaten- 
ing his  friendship  with  Schlegel.  At  this  juncture 
Schleiermacher's  old  patron,  the  court  preacher 
Friedrich  Samuel  Gottfried  Sack  (q.v.),  who  had 
long  been  sorely  troubled  by  the  young  preacher's 
eloquent  defense  of  Spinozism,  offered  him  a  new 
position,  and  in  1802  he  went  into  his  "  exile  "  as 
court  preacher  at  Stolpe. 

In  estimating  the  literary  results  of  Schleier- 
macher's  first  years  in  Berlin,  it  is  to  be  noted  pri- 
marily that  his  Reden  aber  die  Religion  shows  the 
close  relation  of  its  author  to  the  ro- 
5.  The      mantic  movement.     In  opposition  to 
Reden.      the  pedantic  Enlightenment  he  pleaded 
for  a  freer  and  more  comprehensive 
culture  based  on  fantasy  and  feeling,  although  his 
philosophical  studies  are  still  in  control.     In  the 
background  stands  Kant's  definition  of  the  scien- 
tific theory  of  the  universe  as  the  impulse  to  seek 
elsewhere  the  unity  of  the  world  and  the  harmony 
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of  man's  spiritual  life;  and  to  this  is  added  Spinoza's 
tenet  that  the  finite  is  comprised  in  and  sustained 
by  the  infinite.  The  influence  of  Leibnitz  is  visible 
in  the  declaration  that  the  life  of  the  imiverse  is 
mirrored  in  each  individual,  and  there  is  recognized 
Schelling's  poetic  and  philosophic  interpretation  of 
nature.  The  first  discourse  treats  of  the  necessity 
of  a  defense  of  religion  and  of  the  reasons  why  re- 
ligion is  despised,  and  the  second  develops  the  basal 
definitions  of  the  essence  of  religion.  This  is  neither 
metaphjTsical  interpretation  of  the  world,  nor  mor- 
alistic legislation,  nor  a  union  of  the  two,  but ''  taste 
and  feeling  for  the  infinite,"  based  on  apperception 
and  feeling.  Apperception  presents  the  universe  as 
a  sum  of  free  objects,  unfettered  by  any  system, 
among  which  each  religious  person  may  choose  what 
is  best  adapted  to  him;  and  feeling  is  religion  as 
the  consciousness  of  the  inward  change  of  the  in- 
dividual through  such  apperception.  Only  in  relig- 
ion are  apperception  and  feeUng  united,  and  thdr 
separation  shows  that  the  climax  of  religious 
experience,  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  uni- 
verse, has  been  missed,  although  action  does  not 
immediately  proceed  from  them,  even  while  they 
serve  as  the  permanent  basal  determination  of  sdl 
action.  In  the  third  discourse  the  author  proph- 
esies the  speedy  passing  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
arid  rationalism  which  impeded  the  development 
of  religious  feeling.  In  the  fourth  he  set  forth  his 
theories  of  the  Church.  True  religious  fellowship 
knew  no  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity;  and 
religion  as  a  whole  was  realized  only  in  all  religions 
together.  The  great  churches,  with  their  rigid  or- 
ganization and  their  connection  with  the  State,  had 
fallen  far  short  of  this  ideal,  and  were  rather  train- 
ing-schools for  those  who  truly  sought  religion  than 
real  associations  of  pious  souls;  and  the  invisible 
communions  severed  from  the  great  Church  stood 
nearest  to  the  realization  of  the  ideal.  The  fifth  dis- 
course considered  the  theory  of  religion  in  generaL 
The  multiplicity  of  religions  is  due  to  the  infinite 
essence  of  religion  and  the  finite  nature  of  man,  and 
true  religion  exists  only  in  the  form  of  a  specific 
type  of  beUef  in  which  the  religious  life  is  individual- 
ized. So-called  natural  religion  is  a  mere  abstrac- 
tion, and  the  differences  between  positive  religions 
is  quaUtative,  not  based  on  the  different  quantities 
of  their  underl3ring  conceptions.  In  each  of  these 
religions  there  is  a  definite  theory  of  the  universe 
which  in  each  case  alters  the  complexion  of  the 
whole.  In  Christianity  the  cardinal  ideas  are  the 
corruption  and  the  re^iemption  of  man,  with  his- 
toiy  as  the  stage  of  action.  At  the  same  time, 
Christianity  does  not  claim  to  be  the  final  form  of 
all  religion,  and  could  a  better  be  found,  Christianity 
would  not  oppose  it. 

The  Reden  exercised  an  influence  more  lasting 
than  inunediate,  but  ultimately  modified  nineteenth- 
century  theology  more  profoimdly  than  any  other 
book.  It  sharply  stressed  the  concept  of  autonomy 
in  religion,  and  thus  gave  a  certain  steadiness  of 
development  amid  the  swiftly  changing  and  mutu- 
ally destructive  tendencies  of  theology;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  author  failed  entirely  to  vindicate 
the  practical  character  of  Christianity,  and  sadly 
underestimated  its  historic  aspects. 
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The  Manologen  reveal  the  development  of  Schlei- 
ermacher's  distinctive  ethical    theories.     Kantian 
influence    is   much   diminished   here, 
4.  The      and  the  *^  Monologues  "  form  a  hymn 
"  Mono-    to  higher  humanity,  whose  elements 
logues  " ;    are  set  forth  as  purity  of  will,  superi- 
Stolpe      ority   over  fate,  individual   training. 
Period,      and  devotion  to  mankind.    During  his 
two  years'  residence  in  Stolpe  Schleier- 
macher  had  ample  opportunity  to  practise  the  su- 
periority over  fate  which  he    preached,  and  this 
period  of  relative  isolation  and  deprivation  of  books 
was  not  lost  in  his  development,  especially  as  it 
was  favorable  to   the  translation  of  Plato  which 
he   had   begim   in   Berlin;   the  first    volume   ap- 
peared  in    1804,    a   year   later  than   his  Grund- 
linien  einer  KrUik  der  hisherigen  Sittenlehre,    This 
latter  work  supplements  the  ethical  theory  of  the 
**  Monologues  "  by  establishing  for  the  first  time 
the  triple  division  of  ethics  into  the  theories  of 
duty,    virtue,   and  good  by   the   coordination   of 
these  classes,  thus  affording  a  glimpse  of  the  dis- 
tinctive foundation  of  Schleiermacher's  ethics.    At 
this  period  in  his  Zioei  unvorgreiflichen  GuJUuhUn  in 
Sachen  des  protestantUchen  Kirchenwesens  tundchst 
in  Beziehung  auf  den  preussischen  SiatUf  he  advo- 
cated a  closer  imion  between  Lutherans  and  Re- 
formed, a  freer  form  of  worship,  and  an  educational 
and  social  improvement  of  the  clergy. 

In  1804  the  government  refused  to  sanction  his  call 
to  the  projected  Protestant  theological  faculty  of 
Wtlrzburg,  and  appointed  him  instead  to  Halle  as 
extraordinary  professor,  where  he  lec- 
5.  At  Halle  ;tured  on  New-Testament  exegesis, 
Call  to  philosophical  and  theological  ethics, 
Berlin,  introduction  to  theology,  introduction 
to  church  history,  and  dogmatics.  In 
1806  he  became  full  professor  and  university  preach- 
er. During  this  Halle  period  Schleiermacher  pub- 
lished, besides  two  more  voliunes  of  his  translation 
of  Plato,  his  Weihnachtsfeier  (1805)  and  his  treatise 
on  I  Tim.  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Joachim  Chris- 
tian Gass  (q.v.).  The  former  treatise  is  a  dialogue 
on  the  signification  of  Christ  and  his  work  of  re- 
demption. In  the  treatise  on  I  Tim.  Schleiermacher 
seeks  to  prove  that  the  epistle  is  a  compilation  from 
the  other  two  pastoral  epistles,  and  the  discussion 
opened  the  way  to  a  strict  study  of  the  pastoral 
epistles.  Meanwhile  the  fall  of  Jena  and  Napoleon's 
hatred  of  the  German  spirit  of  Halle  had  caused  the 
suspension  of  lectures  there.  Schleiermacher  seised 
the  opportunity  by  his  sermons  to  link  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  the  life  of  the  Church.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1807,  however,  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he 
had  already  lectured  on  Greek  philosophy.  Here, 
at  the  newly  founded  university,  Schleiermacher 
lectured  after  Jan.,  1808,  on  ethics  and  theological 
encyclopedia,  and  in  the  winter  of  1808-09  on  dog- 
matics and  politics.  His  Gelegentliche  Gedanken 
Hber  Universitdten  im  deutschen  Sinn  (1808)  gives 
his  views  on  the  functions  of  the  imiversity.  In  the 
spring  of  1809  he  became  preacher  at  the  Dreifal- 
tigkeitskirche  in  Berlin,  and  in  1809-10  also  lec- 
tured on  Christian  ethics  and  hermeneutics.  When, 
in  the  autumn  of  1810,  the  University  of  Berlin  was 
formally  opened,  Schleiermacher  became  the  first 


dean  of  the  theological  faculty.  From  1810  to  1814 
he  was  also  a  member  of  the  department  of  pubUc 
instruction  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior. 

To  the  period  here  under  consideration  belongs 

what  may  be  termed  Schleiermacher's  theological 

program — the  Kwne  Darstdlung  des  theologischen 

Studiuma  (1811).     According  to  this 

6.  Inci-    theology  is  a  positive  science,  being 
dental      directed  to  the  solution  of  a  practical 

Activities,   problem.    The  real  soul  of  theology  is 

x8xx-3a.  its  interest  in  Christianity  as  it  Uves 
in  the  Church,  and  the  theologian's 
ideal  is  the  union  of  this  living  interest  with  the 
widest  scientific  spirit.  Schleiermacher  divides  the 
domain  of  theological  knowledge  into  philosophical, 
historical,  and  practical.  The  first,  as  apologetics, 
gives  the  basis  of  piety  and  Christianity,  and  the 
special  characteristics  of  Protestantism;  while  as 
polemics  it  is  directed  against  such  internal  evils  as 
indifferentism  and  separatism.  Historical  theology 
he  divides  into  exegesis,  church  history,  dogmatics, 
and  statistics.  The  new  element  in  this  system  is 
the  incorporation  of  dogmatics  and  ethics  in  the 
historical  department,  a  result  of  Schleiermacher's 
view  that  dogma  in  itself  is  not  knowledge.  His 
new  science  of  statistics  seems  only  now  to  be  re- 
ceiving the  attention  which  it  deserves.  This 
troubled  period  was  a  time  of  stress  for  Schleier- 
macher. In  the  matter  of  imion  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  churches  he,  not  without  good  rea- 
son, mistrusted  the  practicability  of  the  govern- 
ment's scheme  of  organization.  Although  the  imion 
of  1817  was  forced  on  the  churches  instead  of  being 
an  expression  of  their  spontaneous  religious  con- 
victions, he  supported  such  union,  and  maintained 
this  position  through  the  period  of  controversy  that 
ensued.  One  of  these  disputes  evoked  his  U^>€r  den 
eigentHmUchen  Wert  und  doe  bindende  Aufsehen 
eymbolischer  BUcher^  in  which  he  limited  the  author- 
ity of  the  creeds  to  those  expressions  of  the  Protes- 
tant spirit  which  set  forth  the  religious  experience 
of  the  period  of  the  Reformation  and  separated 
Protestantism  from  other  systems  of  belief.  The 
controversies  of  these  years,  combined  with  his 
teaching,  left  him  scant  leisure  for  writing.  Never- 
theless, he  published  a  third  volume  of  sermons  in 
1814,  and  in  1817  his  Kritischer  Versuch  aber  die 
Sckriften  dee  Lttkas,  in  which  he  traced  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Gospels  to  the  primitive  Christian  com- 
munity and  maintained  that  it  developed  through 
oral  transmission  and  fragmentary  notes  to  the  form 
of  definite  compilation.  In  1832  he  returned  to  the 
problem,  and  in  his  C/e&er  die  Zeugnisse  des  Papias 
von  uneem  beiden  ersten  Evangdien  was  the  first  to 
suggest  that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  is  a  collection 
of  apothegms. 

Since  1819  Schleiermacher's  energy  had  been 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  his  Chrisilicher  Glaube 
nach  den  OrundadUen  der  evangdischen  Kirche  im 
Zuaammenhang  dargeatellt  (1821-22).  The  introduc- 
tion to  this  work  seeks  to  determine  the  place  oc- 
cupied by  Christian  piety  in  the  spiritual  life  of 
society  and  to  fix  the  scientific  formulation  appro- 
priate to  its  articles  of  belief.  Ethics  must  de- 
termine the  concept  of  the  Church,  the  philosophy 
of  religion  the  grades  and  varieties  of  religion,  and 
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apologetics  the  essence  of  Christianity,  while  the 
Church  is  defined  as  a  community  with  respect  to 

piety.    Interpretation  of  the  Christian 

7.  Intro-    faith  is,  therefore,  dependent  on  the  def- 

duction     inition  of  piety,  which  is  the  feeling  of 

to  the      general  dependence,  since  man  becomes 

Glaubens-   aware  that  the  whole  world  and  his 

lehre.       own  freedom  depend  on  God.    Having 

this  definition  of  the  Church,  Schleier- 
macher  proceeds  to  determine  what  is  peculiar  to 
the  Christian  Church.  In  the  lower  grades  of  re- 
ligion, such  as  Fetishism  and  Polytheism  (qq.v.), 
there  is  but  an  approximation  to  the  feeling  of  de- 
pendence, this  being  realized  only  at  the  mono- 
theistic stage.  Even  here  there  are  two  tendencies: 
the  esthetic,  in  which  piety  is  predominantly  emo- 
tional; and  the  teleological,  in  which  it  is  primarily 
active.  The  purest  realization  of  teleological  mono- 
theism is  Christianity,  which  is  the  highest  religion, 
though  not  the  only  true  one.  Revelation  can  not 
be  claimed  exclusively  for  Christianity,  for  revela- 
tion is  only  the  simi  total  of  the  individual  concept 
of  God.  Essential  to  the  essence  of  Christianity  is 
the  fact  that  redemption  has  the  central  place,  and 
that  its  realization  is  dependent  on  Jesus,  who  was 
specifically  different  from  his  followers  in  that  he 
needed  no  redemption.  The  coming  of  the  Redeemer 
is  the  eternal  act  of  God,  and  his  actual  appearance 
was  neither  a  new  revelation  nor  the  development 
of  a  factor  originally  given;  the  supernatural  and 
the  natural  interpretations  are  two  equally  justi- 
fied and  equally  necessary  sides  of  the  same  fact. 
Union  with  Christ  is  possible  only  through  religious 
faith,  in  other  words,  by  trusting  him  with  the  sat- 
isfying of  the  need  of  redemption;  and  proofs  based 
on  miracles,  prophecy,  and  inspired  writings  are  un- 
necessary and  devoid  of  cogency.  The  articles  of 
Christian  belief  serve  not  as  proofs,  but  as  expres- 
sions furthering  piety;  they  describe  the  functions 
of  personal  faith,  not  the  objects  of  belief.  The  dif- 
ference between  Roman  Catholicism  and  Protestant- 
ism is  that  the  former  makes  the  relation  of  the  in- 
dividual to  Christ  depend  on  his  relation  to  the 
Church,  while  the  latter  makes  the  individual's  re- 
lation to  the  Church  depend  on  his  relation  to  Christ. 
The  differences  between  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Protestantism  are  merely  technical.  In  his  division 
of  dogmatic  Schleiermacher  discusses  first  religious 
consciousness  without  regard  to  sin  and  redemption, 
and  then  this  consciousness  as  modified  by  these 
two  factors.  He  distinguished  three  types  of  dog- 
matic affirmations:  descriptions  of  human  condi- 
tions of  life,  concepts  of  divine  qualities,  and  state- 
ments regarding  the  world.  Each  of  these  expresses 
the  whole  content  of  Christian  consciousness,  but 
the  first  is  basal,  since  it  represents  most  immedi- 
ately the  life  of  the  religious  man,  and  by  it  must  be 
measured  whatever  is  purely  religious  in  the  other 
two  types. 

In  the  Glaubenslehre  itself,  it  is  maintained  that 
there  is  no  need  of  a  formal  proof  of  the  existence 
of  the  deity;  and  since  the  universal  consciousness 
of  God  is  connected  with  a  perception  of  the  general 
coherence  of  nature,  the  concepts  of  the  divine  crea^ 
tion  and  preservation  of  the  world  are  gained.  Of 
these  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  important,  since 


it  alone  corresponds  to  experience;  but  preservation 

must  be  so  construed  as  to  cover  both  dependence 

on  God  and  the  coherence  of  nature. 

8.  Doctrine  Since  the  latter  must  not  be  excluded 
of  God,  the  in  favor  of  the  former,  the  idea  of  mir- 
Woridy  Sin,  acles  is  ignored.  The  doctrine  of 
and  Grace,  angels  and  the  devil  forms  an  appendix 

to  the  theory  of  creation,  and  ihiss 
are  abandoned  to  poetic  and  Hturgical  language. 
By  reference  of  the  absolute  feeling  of  dependence 
to  God  are  derived  the  divine  attributes  of  omnipo- 
tence, eternity,  omnipresence,  and  onmiscience,  the 
fundamental  attribute  being  that  first  named. 
Schleiermacher  taught  that  both  the  world  and  man 
were  originally  perfect;  the  organization  of  the 
world  is  adapted  to  awaken  and  sustain  piety,  while 
human  nature  permits  a  constant  development  of 
this  feeling,  especially  by  evolution  of  conscious- 
ness of  self  into  consciousness  of  race.  The  second 
part  of  the  Glaubenslehre  is  devoted  to  the  relations 
between  the  antitheses  of  sin  and  grace.  Sin  is  set 
forth  as  the  struggle  of  the  flesh  against  the  spirit, 
and  as  a  defect  of  himian  nature  incapable  of  good 
except  through  redemption,  and  all  evil  is  the  pun- 
ishment of  sin;  nevertheless  Schleiermacher  re- 
garded sin  as  an  unavoidable  inequality  of  develop- 
ment and  transformed  it,  as  presupposing  the  need 
of  redemption,  into  a  stage  of  evolution  toward  good- 
ness. Yet  Schleiermacher  gave  the  doctrine  of  orig- 
inal sin  a  better  Biblical  basis,  and  postulated  the 
common  deeds  and  guilt  of  the  whole  human  race. 
The  divine  qualities  which  bear  relation  to  human 
sin  are  holiness,  which  causes  conscience  to  arise  in 
man,  and  justice,  which  causes  him  to  recognize  the 
counterpart  of  his  own  imperfection  in  the  world  as 
evil. 

The  central  position  in  the  Glavbendekre  is  formed 
by  the  development  of  the  consciousness  of  grace. 
To  Schleiermacher  redemption  was  the  transit  from 

restricted   to   unrestricted   conscious- 

9.  Christol-  ness  of  God,  this  being  realized  in  a 

ogy.  new  social  life  considered  by  the  com- 
munity to  be  divinely  foimded  and 
based  on  the  deeds  of  Christ.  But  in  view  of  the 
eternity  of  God,  this  redemption  is  the  realization 
of  the  creation,  and  the  Redeemer  is,  therefore,  the 
primal  pattern  of  man  as  revealed  in  history.  In 
Christ  mankind  became  religiously  perfect,  and  as 
the  pattern  he  was  perfect  historically,  though  sub- 
ject to  the  influences  of  time  and  nationality.  Only 
in  his  inmost  nature  was  he  free  from  limitations  of 
time,  and  for  this  reason  Christ  is  the  organ  for  the 
indwelling  of  God  in  all  hiunanity,  since  he  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  reproducing,  in  those  like  to 
himself,  his  own  life  filled  with  God  in  the  same  way 
as  man  influences  man.  The  sole  factor  in  the  re- 
demptive work  of  Christ,  in  the  opinion  of  Schleier- 
macher, was  his  person;  his  supernatural  birth, 
resurrection,  ascension,  and  second  advent  were  re- 
garded as  of  little  moment.  The  office  of  Christ 
was,  accordingly,  the  extension  of  the  being  of  God 
in  him  to  its  being  in  all  mankind,  so  that  his  pas- 
sion and  death  serve  but  to  keep  his  mind  and  spirit 
in  remembrance.  There  can  be  no  idea  of  the  effect 
of  Christ  on  God,  but  in  the  working  of  Christ  on 
man  there  are  two  sides:  redemption,  or  the  com- 
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munication  of  the  power  of  his  consciousness  of 
God;  and  atonement,  or  the  communication  of  the 
blessedness  of  such  consciousness.  The  result  of 
the  work  of  Christ  in  the  faithful  is  regeneration. 
The  new  life  becomes  permanent  and  indestructible 
through  sanctification,  and  when  regeneration  is 
declared  by  Schleiermacher  to  be  indelible,  he  is 
influenced  in  his  view  by  psychological  and  meta- 
physical presuppositions. 

In  the  forefront  of  Schleiermacher's  theory  stands 
his  interpretation  of  election,  the  object  of  which  is 
the  new  creature  as  a  whole,  its  end 
10.  Election^  salvation  exclusively,  while  in  choice 
Pneumatol-  or  rejection  of  individuals  and  peoples 
ogy.  In-  by  the  divine  governance  of  the  world 
spiration.  he  sees  no  final  judgment.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  conmiimication  of  the  spirit 
is  also  closely  connected  with  the  theory  of  the 
Church,  since  Schleiermacher  regarded  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  spirit  pervading  the  whole  community 
founded  by  Christ.  In  the  Church  he  distinguished 
between  essential  and  immutable  elements  arising 
from  its  relation  to  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
transitory  components  based  on  its  contact  with  the 
world.  The  former  included,  besides  preaching  and 
the  sacraments,  the  power  of  the  keys  (i.e.,  of  legis- 
lation and  discipline)  and  prayer  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.  His  concept  of  preaching  was  modified  by 
his  rejection  of  the  Old  Testament  and  his  tenet  of 
the  inspiration  of  persons  rather  than  of  writings. 
Schleiermacher  denies  that  infant  baptism  has  any 
certain  connection  with  regeneration,  and  rejects 
both  the  sacramentarian  and  the  rationalistic  in- 
terpretations of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  union  of 
the  Church  with  the  world  gives  rise  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  visible  and  invisible  Church,  the 
former  being  in  error  and  division  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  world,  while  the  latter  is  one  and  in- 
faUible.  Eschatology  is  discussed  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  perfection  of  the  Church.  The  work 
of  redemption  reveals  two  other  qualities  of  God: 
love,  the  principle  of  God's  communication  of  hun- 
self;  and  wisdom,  which  regulates  its  activity. 
The  work  concludes  with  an  attempt  to  define  the 
Trinity,  and  lands  the  author  in  something  closely 
akin  to  Sabellianism. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  Schleiermacher's  the- 
ological attitude  must  be  interpreted  with  the  help 
of  his  philosophical  views,  but  his  own  statements 
show  that  while  he  felt  that  his  philoso- 
XX.  Schlei-  phy  and  his  theology  to  some  degree  in- 
ermacher's  fluenced  and  even  approximated  each 
Philosophy  other,  he  held  that  neither  was  depend- 
and        ent  on  the  other,  and  he  expressly  de- 
Psychology,  nied  that  both  could  be  reduced  to  the 
same  formula,  while  with  equal  ex- 
plicitness  he  disavowed  the  intention  of  creating  a 
philosophical  dogmatics.     In  harmony  with  this 
the  Glaubenalehre  shows  only  the  formal  influence 
of  philosophy.    The  philosophical  writings  of  Schlei- 
ermacher  are   all   fragmentary    sketches  of  drafts 
of  lectures,    and    they  show  that  their  author's 
dogmatic  system  was  already  essentially  formed 
when  he  sought  to  formulate  his  philosophy.    To 
Schleiermacher  philosophy  was  not  a  closed  science, 
but  a  never-ending  problem,  so  that  one  can  not 


speak  of  philosophical  results,  but  only  of  philo- 
sophical presuppositions  and  the  determination  of 
rules  for  dialectics,  or  the  art  of  thought.  The  ob- 
ject of  thought  is  knowledge,  but  this  implies  cor- 
respondence not  only  of  thought  with  being  but 
also  equal  conformity  to  law  in  the  case  of  the  con- 
nection of  ideas.  The  harmony  of  all  himian  thought 
with  being  implies  a  higher  presupposition,  for  if 
thought  is  to  become  conviction,  there  must  be  a  su- 
preme unity  which  subsumes  the  antithetical  terms 
of  ideal  and  real.  But  since  this  imity  can  not  itself 
be  known,  its  recognition  is  simply  faith,  a  basal 
conviction  incapable  of  further  demonstration;  and 
the  connotation  of  this  supreme  unity  is  the  cor- 
related ideas  of  God  and  the  world.  After  1818 
Schleiermacher  supplemented  this  train  of  thought 
by  another,  which  paved  the  way  for  the  Glaubens- 
lehre.  Unity  of  will  is  as  necessary  as  imity  of 
knowledge;  knowledge  is  thought  preceded  by 
being,  will  is  thought  followed  by  being.  Unless 
will  is  to  be  resultless,  there  must  be  a  conviction 
that  being  is  accessible,  and  since  all  can  not  specu- 
late, this  second  way  of  gaining  conviction  concern- 
ing God  is  the  more  usual.  Since,  however,  the  con- 
cept of  God  is  demanded  both  by  knowledge  and 
will,  the  home  of  this  idea  must  be  in  that  clement 
of  human  consciousness  which  underlies  both  knowl- 
edge and  will,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  feelings, 
which  constitute  the  transition  from  thought  to  will 
and  form  the  common  basis  of  both.  Accordingly, 
the  consciousness  of  God  is  originally  given  in  the 
feelings.  God  and  the  world  are  indissolubly  con- 
nected. To  imagine  the  world  without  God  is  to 
miss  the  bond  of  union;  to  imagine  God  without  the 
world  is  to  form  an  empty  concept.  Yet  God  and 
the  world  are  not  identical,  for  the  world  is  the  su- 
preme unity  inclusive  of  all  antitheses,  while  God 
is  the  supreme  unity  exclusive  of  all  antitheses. 
Both  ideas,  therefore,  sustain  a  distinct  relation  to 
knowledge,  God  being  the  terminus  a  quo  and  the 
world  the  terminus  ad  quern.  In  his  lectures  on 
psychology  Schleiermacher  declined  to  proceed  from 
such  metaphysical  concepts  as  spirit  and  matter, 
or  soul  and  body,  affirming  that  only  the  ego,  as  the 
nexus  of  body  and  soul,  was  inunediatcly  given.  In 
psychical  life  there  are,  therefore,  only  relative  an- 
titheses, which  imply  the  original  unity  and  exclude 
all  dualistic  theories.  But  these  functions  appear 
only  in  various  degrees  of  interaction,  and  the  rela- 
tive antitheses  fall  into  the  three  categories  of  affect- 
ive and  effective  activities,  objective  and  subjective 
consciousness,  and  consciousness  of  the  ego  and  of 
others.  The  three  categories  proceed  from  each 
other  in  the  order  named,  and  the  supreme  unity  of 
all  is  reached  in  religious  feeling,  in  which  even  the 
antithesis  of  nature  and  the  ego  disappears. 

Side  by  side  with  his  works  on  dogmatics  and  the 
psychology  of  religion,  independent  value  attaches 
to  Schleiermacher's  system  of  ethics.    He  had  early 

become  dissatisfied  with  the  theories 

X2.  His     of  Kant,  and  in  his  Monologen  had 

Science  of  sought  to  set  forth   positive  ethical 

Ethics,      ideals.       At    Stolpe     he    abandoned 

Schlegel's  idea  of  an  ethical  revolution 
in  favor  of  a  critical  reform  of  ethical  theories,  and 
he  pursued  this  purpose  in  his  lectures  on  ethics  at 
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Halle  as  well  in  as  a  series  of  monographs  presented 
before  the  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  col- 
lected sufficient  material  for  his  philosophical  ethics 
to  be  edited  by  A.  Schweizer  (Entwurf  eines  Sys- 
tems der  SiUenlekref  Berlin,  1835)  and  in  briefer  and 
more  scientific  form  by  A.  Twesten  (Grundriss  der 
philoaophischen  EUak,  1841).  Schleiermacher  re- 
garded ethics  as  the  speculative  science  of  reason, 
and  as  including  the  conceptual  presentation  of  all 
influence  of  reason  on  nature  so  far  as  it  falls  within 
the  sphere  of  human  experience.  In  the  widest 
sense  it  is  the  philosophy  of  history  or  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  is  not  imperative  but  descriptive.  It  is 
not  limited  to  the  practical,  but  finds  activity  of 
reason  also  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the 
enrichment  of  the  inner  life.  Ethics  must,  accord- 
ingly, describe  the  union  of  reason  and  nature 
through  the  agency  of  the  former,  its  end  being  the 
realization  of  the  union  of  reason  and  nature.  The 
power  through  which  reason  works  in  nature  is 
ethically  termed  virtue,  and  the  mode  in  which  vir- 
tue tends  to  produce  ethical  good  is  termed  duty. 
Ethics  can  be  adequately  presented  only  by  the 
combination  of  these  three  elements,  but  the  most 
important  is  the  doctrine  of  the  good,  which  is 
summed  up  by  the  concept  of  the  supreme  good  that 
includes  all  the  products  of  the  rational  activity  of 
man.  The  subject  of  the  ethical  process  is  man  as  a 
species;  although  a  distinction  may  be  drawn  be- 
tween individual  and  class  morality,  this  difference 
is  relative,  since  each  person  is  at  once  both  an  in- 
dividual and  a  member  of  the  race.  Again,  the 
influence  of  reason  on  nature  may  be  twofold:  or- 
ganizing, as  making  nature  the  tool,  or  symbolizing, 
as  reproducing  nature.  The  combination  of  the  in- 
dividual and  class  activity  of  reason  with  the  organ- 
izing and  symbolizing  tendencies  results  in  a  four- 
fold form  of  moral  activity,  which  is  represented 
respectively  by  nation  and  State,  family  and  society, 
school  and  Church.  The  theory  of  virtue  and  duty 
is  discussed  but  briefly  by  Schleiermacher.  While 
virtue,  as  the  individualized  power  of  reason,  is  a 
imity,  it  may  be  divided  into  four  categories:  wis- 
dom, or  inclination  to  knowledge;  love,  or  inclina- 
tion to  manifestation;  discretion,  or  readiness  in 
knowledge;  and  steadfastness,  or  readiness  in  mani- 
festation. The  theory  of  duty  is  sunmiarized  by 
Schleiermacher  as  constant  conduct  so  that  all  vir- 
tues act  with  reference  to  all  good,  though  in  con- 
crete cases  the  claims  of  the  various  spheres  must  be 
duly  weighed.  Here  the  relative  antitheses  of  appro- 
priation and  association  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the 
universal  and  individual  type  on  the  other  give  rise 
to  a  fourfold  classification:  the  duty  of  right,  cor- 
responding to  the  universal  association;  the  duty  of 
vocation,  corresponding  to  the  imiversal  appropri- 
ation; the  duty  of  love,  corresponding  to  the  in- 
dividual association;  and  the  duty  of  conscience, 
corresponding  to  the  individual  appropriation. 

Both  its  terminology  and  its  omission  of  the  en- 
tire concept  of  obligation  deprived  this  ethical  the- 
ory of  the  power  which  otherwise  it  might  have  pos- 
sessed. In  avoiding  the  errors  of  Kant  and  Fichte, 
Schleiermacher  went  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
regarding  morality  as  originally  present  and  as  the 
inevitably  developing  content  of  Ufe.    In  this  way  he 


created  something  midway  between  ethics  and  the 
philosophy  of  history,  but  without  the  loftiness  and 
strength  required  by  ethics,  and  with- 
13.  Criti-  out  the  observation  of  actual  factors 
cism  of  the  demanded  by  the  philosophy  of  history. 
Ethics.  The  only  new  element  is  that  the  Chris- 
tian, in  virtue  of  the  special  definite- 
ness  of  his  consciousness  of  self,  does  in  a  special 
way  the  same  thing  that  general  reason  constrains 
others  to  do.  While  the  theory  that  Christianity  is 
a  new  development  and  a  higher  point  of  view  is 
merely  touched  on,  in  reality  the  Christian  deter- 
mination of  ethical  conduct  prevails  and  conditions 
both  the  direction  of  interest  and  the  choice  of  ma- 
terial. The  two  forms  of  Christian  activity  are  puri- 
fication and  extension.  Purificatory  activity  is 
manifested  in  the  Church  either  as  the  influence  of 
the  commimity  on  individual  members  (church  dis- 
cipline) or  as  the  influence  of  individuals  on  the 
conmiunity  (church  reform),  and  from  the  Church 
this  purificatory  influence  extends  to  the  home,  the 
State,  and  international  relations.  Extensive  ac- 
tivity, proceeding  from  the  imion  of  the  divine 
spirit  with  the  nature  of  man,  is  manifested  either 
as  a  state  of  mind  or  as  talent,  the  former  being 
characteristic  of  the  Church  and  the  latter  of  the 
State,  while  the  Christian  spirit  works  even  beyond 
the  boimds  of  the  Church  in  education  and  missions. 
Manifestative  activity  is  developed  in  the  service  of 
God.  In  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term  this  service 
is  public  worship,  and  in  its  wider  sense  the  free 
expression  of  Christian  morality;  and  at  the  same 
time  this  manifestative  activity  contains  an  element 
of  public  morality  and  of  social  and  intellectual  life, 
to  all  of  which  it  gives  the  stamp  of  purity,  freedom, 
and  perfect  humanity. 

The  last  fifteen  years  of  Schleiermacher's  life  show 
him  at  the  height  of  his  activity.    He  exercised  a 
profound  influence  both  through  his  sermons  and 
through  his  lectures,  which  covered  the  greater  part 
of  philosophy  and  the  most  of  theology 
14.  Schlei-  excepting  the  Old  Testament.    He  be- 
ermacher's  gan  to  be  considered  the  head  of  a  dis- 
Last        tinct  school,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
Yean.      was  involved  in  many  of  the  controver- 
sies of  the  period  and  was  the  object  of 
constant  suspicion.    In  Jan.,  1823,  a  formal  charge 
was  actually  brought  against  him  on  the  basis  of 
certain  expressions  used  by  him  in  private  corre- 
spondence, and  he  lived  in  continual  uncertainty 
whether  he  would  be  permitted  longer  to  reside  in 
Prussia.    To  all  this  was  added  his  participation  in 
the  agenda  controversy;  and  it  was  only  after  the 
modified    royal   agenda   had    been    adopted    (see 
Agenda,  {  5)  that  Schleiermacher  again  enjoyed  the 
favor  of  tlie  king.    In  the  third  decade  of  the  cen- 
tury Schleiermacher  was  busy  editing  the  Berlin 
hymnal  and  opposing  the  proposed  creed  for  the 
united  Lutherans  and  Reformed.    He  contributed 
a  number  of  articles  to  the  newly  founded  Theologi- 
sche  Studien  und  Kritikeiif  in  one  of  which  he  vigor- 
ously   opposed   rationalistic    depreciation    of    the 
creeds,  at  the  same  time  advocating  all  the  princi- 
ples of  theological  progress.    He  visited  England  in 
1828  and  Sweden  in  1^33,  but  his  health  was  fail- 
ing, and  in  Feb.,  1834,  he  died. 
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What  is  especially  strildng  in  Schleiermacher  is 
his  versatility.  He  was  a  preacher  of  rare  effect- 
iveness; he  lectured  well  on.  a  lazge  number  of  phil- 
osophical subjects;  and  by  his  trans- 
15.  Cluumc- lation  of  Plato  and  such  treatises  as 
ter  and  that  on  the  art  of  translation  he  con- 
Influence,  tributed  not  a  little  to  clamical  learn- 
ing. In  addition  to  all  this  he  was  a 
sturdy  patriot  and  preeminently  a  social  being.  His 
versatility  is  mirrored  in  his  theological  writings, 
in  which  ne  sought  to  prepare  a  way  in  which  Chris- 
tianity and  the  highest  culture  might  walk  together 
in  harmony.  In  this  he  did  not  desire  forcibly  to 
unite  elements  essentially  heterogeneous,  but  he 
was  himself  both  Christian  and  humanist.  His 
"  Discourses  "  affirm  that  religion  is  the  central 
point  of  spiritual  life,  and  the  fundamental  basis  of 
his  Glaubenslehre  is  that  the  human  is  perfected  in 
the  Christian.  Whatever  may  be  lacking  from  his 
theology,  it  is  at  least  self-evident  that  this  theology 
was  Schleiermacher's  own  life;  and  his  piety  was 
pure,  honorable,  and  earnest.  With  breadth  of  view 
Schleiermacher  combined  an  unusual  degree  of  reso- 
lution. The  deficiencies  of  his  ethical  theories  find 
their  explanation  in  his  personal  conditions.  Yet 
his  energy  overcame  these  hindrances,  among  which 
ill-health  was  not  the  least,  and  for  years,  besides 
his  preaching  and  his  l;^Titing,  he  lectured  three 
hours  daily.  He  demanded  of  no  one  what  he  him- 
self would  not  do,  and  he  invariably  remained  true 
to  himself.  Nothing  could  induce  him  to  surrender 
a  conviction  which  he  had  once  formed,  and  he  dung 
to  his  position  even  against  the  well-meant  plans  of 
his  kin^  for  the  reform  of  his  church  simply  because 
he  firmly  believed  that  these  proposed  changes  were 
perilous.  The  influence  of  Schleiermacher  still  per- 
sists, though  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  school 
of  mediating  theologians  commonly  traced  back  to 
him.  The  modem  historical  school,  rejecting  Kant 
and  Ritschl,  turns  more  and  more  to  Schleiermacher, 
drawn  especially  by  his  philosophical  theories,  his 
stress  on  the  individualistic  character  of.  the  positive 
religions,  and  his  assumption  of  the  principle  of  the 
development  of  religion.  The  agencies  of  this  influ- 
ence have  been  primarily  the  Rederif  the  Kurze 
Darstellung  des  theologischen  Studiums,  the  CfUxuben^- 
lehre,  and  the  Etkik.  Of  his  posthumously  pub- 
lished lectures  only  the  Erziehungdehre  (Berlin, 
1849)  and  the  Praktische  Thedogie  attracted  wide 
attention;  the  Leben  Jesu  (1864)  was  a  failure. 
Among  his  posthumous  sermons  his  homilies  on  the 
Gospel  of  John  are  of  value  for  a  knowledge  of 
Schleiermacher's  school,  which  so  pronouncedly 
follows  the  Johannine  type  of  thought;  and  a  valu- 
able supplement  to  the  whole  problem  is  promised 
by  C.  Clemen's  proposed  edition  of  Schleiermacher's 
lecture  on  theological  encyclopedia. 

(O.  Kirn.) 

Bibuoqrapht:  The  one  practically  complete  collection  of 
the  Werke  is  in  three  divisions — theology,  sermons,  and 
philosophy,  by  various  editors,  32  vols.,  Berlin,  1835-62, 
many  individual  volumes  of  which  passed  through  many 
editions.  The  jubilee  edition  of  the  Rtden,  1899,  and  a 
critical  edition  of  the  Monologent  1902,  are  noteworthy; 
also:  PhUowpkUche  SiUerUehre,  ed.  J.  H.  von  Kirchmann. 
Berlin,  1870.  In  addition  are  to  be  noted  Schleiennaehera 
Briefwechtel  mit  J.  C,  Oaas,  ed.  W.  Qass.  Berlin,  1852;  his 
BrUf0  an  die  Orafm  gu  Dohna,  ed.  J.  Jaoobi,  Halle*  1887; 


hie  Hirfwiwimlence  with  Twaitaa  in  Heinrici,  A.  TweaUn, 
Bedia.  1880;  SekUUrmadUf  SemtUchreiben  tib^r  aeine 
GiMbeMMrs,  ed.  H.  Malert.  Gianen.  1908;  and  J.  Baur. 
f/HflimiN  Fndigtm  Sddeitnmaekm^  aua  den  Jahrtn  tSMO- 
iM9.Leip«cl009.  In  Enclish  there  have  appeared:  Criti- 
cal ««sayo«f*«  Go«p«io/Sf.  Lvibe.  London.  1825;  Sehteier- 
MOcAcKs  ImndyetitmM  to  As  Diaioffue§  of  Plalo,  tnmal.  by 
W.  Dakmoa,  Cambridce.  1836;  SoUeted  Sermoru  ofSekleUr- 
wtacher,  tnauL  by  Uaiy  F.  Wilson,  London.  1890;  Chrial- 
mtaoEve;  al>iaUfau9  0HtkoC«UinatumofChruttnaa,tnaiai. 
by  W.  Hairtie.  Edinbuish.  1890;  Rdioion:  Speechea  to  iU 
ettUynd  Deapimn,  (tranal.  of  the  Rodon),  London.  1893. 

A  veiy  full  list  of  works  is  given  in  Baldwin.  Dictum- 
«ry.  iiL  1.  pp.  459-462.  Aa  aouxoes  for  a  life,  there  are 
the  oorrespoiidenoe  {Briefwachad)  as  noted  s^ve.  and 
Alls  Schlaianmaehera  LAen,  In  BrUfen,  ed.  L.  Jonas  and 
W.  Dilthey.  4  vols.,  Beriin.  185&-«3,  Eng.  tmnal.  by  F. 
Rowan.  2  vob..  London.  1860.  Consult  further:  L.  F.  O. 
Baiimgarten-Cruaiua,  UAer  Dr.  F.  Sehleiermaeher,  aeina 
Dankart  und  aein  Verdianat,  Jena,  1834;  C.  A.  Auberien. 
SekUiarmaehar:  ein  ChankUrinld,  Basel.  1859;  R.  Bax- 
mann.  Schleiarmachar:  aein  l^hen  und  aein  Wirken,  £3- 
berfeld.  1863;  M.  Baumgarten.  SchUiennaeher,  Berlin. 
1868;  D.  flchenkel.  Frdr.  SchUiermaeher:  ein  Ld>ena- und 
ChankterinUL  Elberfeld.  1868;  T.  Hoesbach.  SehUiermacher: 
asm  Laban  und  Wirken,  Beriin.  1869;  F.  Zachler.  Fr.  SchUier- 
waaekar:  kurxer  Alniaa  aeinea  Labena  und  Wirkena^  Bres- 
lau.  1869;  W.  Dilthey,  Laben  SchUiermaehera,  Berlin. 
1870;  E.  Maier.  Friedrich  Schleiermacher,  Lichtalrahlen 
aua  aeinan  Briefen  und  admmtlichen  Werken,  Leipsic,  1875; 
8.  Brunner,  Dm  viar  Groaameialer  der  A  ufkUtrunga  TKaologia 
(Herder,  Paulus,  Schleiermacher.  Strauss).  Paderbora, 
1888;  C.  P.  Fischer.  Schleiermacher,  Berlin.  1899;  R. 
Munro.  Schleiermacher^  London,  1903;  O.  Gramsow. 
Schleiermacher,  Chariottenburg.  1904. 

On  his  theology  consult:  F.  W.  Gess.  VAeraicht  Hber 
daa  thaologiacha  Syatem  Schleiermachera,  Reutlingen,  1837; 
G.  Weiwenbom,  Vorleaunoen  Hber  Schleiermacher' a  Z>ia- 
laktik  und  DoomaOk,  Leipsic,  1847;  C.  Schwars.  Schleier- 
waaekar:  aaina  Pere&nlichkeU  und  aeine  Theologie,  Qotha, 
1861 ;  S.  Lonunatssch.  Schleiermachera  Lehra  vom  Wunder 
und  vom  UabematQrlichen,  Beriin.  1872;  A.  Ritschl. 
Sehleiermadtera  Raden  Hber  die  Religion  und  ihra  Nach- 
wirkunoen  auf  die  evano^iacha  Kircha  Deutachlanda,  Bonn. 
1874;  O.  Ritschl.  Schleiermachera  SteUung  aum  Chriaten- 
thum  in  aeinen  Raden  Hber  die  Relioion,  Gotha.  1888;  E. 
Schreoker.  Der  Relioiontbeoriff  bei  Schleiermacher  und 
aeinen  namhafteaten  Naehfoloem,  Jena.  1890;  O.  Pfleiderer. 
Dm  protatianHacha  Thaologie  aeit  Kant,  Berlin.  1891;  idem, 
Oaachiehta  der  RdioionaphHoaophia  ,  .  .  bia  auf  die 
OaaanwaH,  ib.  1893;  H.  Bleek,  Die  Cfrundlaoen  der  Chria- 
toloffia  Schleiermachera,  Freiburg.  1898;  £.  Fuchs.  Schleier- 
machera Relioiontbeoriff,  Giessen.  1900;  K.  Thiele.  Schleier- 
machera Thaologie  und  ihra  Bedeutung  fOr  die  Geoenwart, 
Tabingen.  1903;  L.  Gdbel.  Herder  und  Schleiermachera 
Raden  aber  die  Rdiffion,  Gotha,  1904;  C.Clemen.  SehUier- 
ma^era  Olati>enalehre  in  ihrer  Bedeutung  far  VergangenheU 
und  Zukunft,  Giessen.  1905;  W.  J.  Aaldeis,  Schleier- 
maehara  Raden  Qber  die  Religion  ala  Proeva  van  Api^ogie, 
Leyden.  1910. 

On  his  philosophy  and  ethics  consult:  J.  Gottschick. 
Ud>er  Schleiermachera  VerhAUnia  tu  Kant,  Tabingen.  1875; 
K.  Beth.  Dm  Qrundanachauungen  Schleiermachera  in 
aeinem  eraten  Entwurf  der  phUoaophiachen  SiJUenUhre,  Ber- 
lin, 1898;  G.  Thimme,  Die  religionaphiloaophiachen  PrA- 
miaaen  der  Schleiermacher' achen  OlatU>enalehre,  Hanover. 
1901;  T.  Camerer.  Spinoaa  und  Schleiermacher,  Stutt- 
gart. 1903;  H.  Mulert,  Schleiermachera  geachichtaphiloao' 
t^iacha  Anaichten  in  ihrer  Bedeutung  fOr  aeine  Theologie, 
GiessMi.  1907;  G.  Wehrung.  Der  geachichiaphiloaophiache 
Standpunkt  Schleiermachera  tur  Zeit  aeiner  Freundachaft 
mit  den  Romantikem,  Stuttgart.  1907;  E.  Cramanssel. 
La  Philoaophie  religieuae  de  F.  Schleiermacher,  Geneva, 
1909;  H.  Schols.  Chriatentum  und  Wiaaenachaft  in  Schleier- 
machera  Olaubenalehre,  Berlin,  1909;  H.  SOskind.  Der  Bin- 
flua  Schdlinga  auf  die  Entieicklung  von  Schleiermachera 
Syatem,  Tabingen,  1909;  Entwurf  einea  Sydema  der  Sit- 
tenlahra,  ed.  A.  Sohweiser,  Gotha,  1835;  Grundriaa  der 
phUoaophiachen  Ethik  mit  einleitender  Vorrede,  ed.  D.  A. 
Twesten.  Beriin,  1841;  F.  Vorlftnder,  Schleiermachera 
Sittenlehra,  Marburg.  1851;  L.  Jonas.  Chriatlicha  SUten- 
lehre  aua  Nachaehriften,  Gotha.  1891;  F.  Bachmann.  Die 
Entwicklung  der  Ethik  Schleiarmachara  nach  dtn  CTnuMl- 
Knien,  Leipsic,  1893. 


REUGI0U8  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


■obl«lenDftoh«r 


For  Tub  relatioa  to  edacation  and  the  pulpit  conflult* 
A.  PeUneu.  SchUiermacher  all  fCefonnator  dtr  deultchm 
BiUvna.  Gotha,  JSeB;  P.  Diebow.  O^  Padooivrt  Schleitr- 
maehm.  Halle,  IB04:  O.  Kim,  SMdemarhfr  und  du 
Sonanliit.  Duel.  1895;  H.  KeTenlein,  ScMeierwichtr  all 
PadoooO".  Jena.  1BB9;  R.  Wickert.  Die  Pflddooo*  Strktrirr- 
mathft  in  ihrem  VtrliaUnu  lu  inner  ,  .  .  EUiH.  Leipnc, 
IBOT:  A.  tKbweiier,  SchUitnmclurt  fVirkiamkal  all  Prtdi- 
ger  daroitrUI.  Halle.  1834:  J.  Bauer,  SchUitrmachcT  oJj 
Prtdigtr,  GiaueQ,  190S. 


shleU'ner,  JOHAHn  FRIED- 
RICH;  LutheriiA  theologian;  b.  at  Leipeic  Jaii.  16, 
1759;  d.  at  Wittenberg,  Feb.  21,  1831.  He  received 
hia  education  in  his  native  city,  at  the  St.  Tbomofl 
school,  and  at  the  university,  1775-80,  where  bede- 
vot«d  hinuelf  to  Biblical  philology.  He  became 
preacher  at  the  University  Church,  1780;  inatruc- 
tor,  1781;  associate  professor  of  theology  at  Oiit' 
tingen,  1784-90;  and  full  professor,  1790-95;  profes- 
sor at  the  Univereity  and  provost  at  the  central 
church  at  Wittenberg  from  1795;  and  with  the  abo- 
lition of  the  univereity,  first  director  of  the  Homi- 
letic  Institute  and  second  director  of  the  Seminary 
at  Wittenberg.  His  lectures  were  mainly  in  New- 
Testament  exegesis,  but  treated  also  somen'hat  of 
Old-Testament  exegesis,  dogmatics,  and  bomiletics. 
His  two  main  works  were,  Lexicon  grttco-latinum  in 
Xomim  Teslamerd-um  (Leipsic,  1792;  4th ed.,  1819); 
and  Theeaunuiaeu  lexicon  in  LXX  {,\.«2{i-2\).  The 
latter  contains  all  the  vocabulary  of  the  Greek  Old 
Testament  with  the  Hebrew  equivalents. 

(E.  Rstrsst.) 


SCHLOEGL,  shlO'gl,  BIVARD  JOHAHH  BAP- 
TIST: Austrian  Cistercian;  b.  at  Gaaden  (a  village 
near  Modling.  8  m.  s.s.w.  of  Vienna),  June  4,  1864. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Cisterelan  abbey  at  Hei- 
Iigcnkteu«,  near  Vienna  (1876-80),  the  Obergym- 
BBsiiui  at  Wiener  Neustadt  (1880-84),  and  again 
at  the  abbey  and  the  University  of  Vienna  (1885- 
1889;  D.D.,  1894).  He  was  consecrated  to  the 
priesthood  in  1889,  when  he  became  connected  with 
the  abbey  of  Heiligenkreui,  where  he  was  professor 
of  Greek  in  1889-91,  1892-93,  1894,  and  1902-03, 
and  professor  of  Old-Testament  and  Semiljcs,  189R- 
1908;  and  since  1908  professor  of  oriental  languages 
and  Old-Testament  exi^esis  at  Vienna.  He  was 
tnaeter  of  the  novices  at  Heiligenkreuz,  1890-1908, 
and  festival-preacher  in  the  abbey-churah  in  1893- 
1894,  and  1895-96.  In  1906  he  succeeded  B,  Schflfer 
as  editor  of  the  Leo-Gescllschatt's  Kurzge/asfUr 
vwuenKhaftlieher  Commentar  zu  den  Kdligen  SiAnf- 
ten,  to  which  he  has  contributed  Samuel,  Kings, 
and  Chronicles  (Vienna,  1904,  1907).  He  has  also 
edited  the  Hebrew  tejtt  of  Eccledasticus  xxxix. 
12-xlix.  16  (Vienna,  1901),  of  Canticles  (1902), 
and  Samuel  (1905),  and  Kings  and  Chronicles 
(1909),  and  has  written  Gewt  det  heiligen  Bemhard 
{4  vols.,  Paderbom,  1898-99),  and  Z^  r«  mOrica 
veUrum  HArroTumiV'Knna,  1899). 

SCHLOTTMAHH,  sWot'mfln,  COHSTAHTIK: 
fierman  theologian;  b.  at  Minden  (60  m.  e.n.e.  of 
Munsler)  Mar.  7,  1819;  d.  at  Halle  Nov.  8.  1887. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  devoting 
hiTmlf  especially  to  philoiogy  and  philosophy,  and 


then  turned  to  theology,  where  he  came  under  the 
lasting  influence  of  A.  Neandcr.  He  then  studied 
the  practical  side  of  the  work  of  the  ministry  at  the 
Wittenberg  Seminary,  but  returning  to  Berlin,  1842, 
was  induced  to  enter  the  academic  career.  Sup- 
porting himself  awhile  by  private  teaching  he  ha-- 
bilitated  in  the  Old  Testament  in  1847.  His  com- 
mentary on  the  Book  of  Job  (Berlin,  1851)  waa  hia 
first  important  work.  For  a  time  he  served  in  Con- 
stantinople as  chaplain  of  the  embassy;  there  he 
became  acquainted  with  modem  Greek  and  Turk- 
ish, and  traveled  in  the  East  adding  to  the  range 
of  his  oriental  scholarship.  In  1855.  he  was  called 
to  Zurich,  where  he  lectured  not  only  on  the  Old 
but  also  on  the  New  Testament,  and  on  aysteraatio 
theology.  He  was  ordinary  professor  at  Bonn, 
1859-66,  and  at  Halle,  166&-S7.  He  was  able  to 
point  out  at  all  points  the  relations  of  Hebrew  and 
Indo-Germanic  culture  as  well  as  the  connections 
of  Hebrew  writings  and  the  monuments  of  c\ageio 
antiquity,  and  brought  to  good  service  his  first- 
hand knowledge  of  oriental  life.  For  criticism  he 
was  disinclined,  especially  the  newer  criticism  of 
the  Old  Testament,  as  he  showed  in  hia  Kompen- 
dium  der  Biblischen  Tbtoiogie  de»  <dien  iind  Ntnien 
TeaUtmenU  (Leipsic,  1889-95).  Besides  numerous 
contributions  on  various  Old-Testament  antiquities, 
he  published.  Die  Inachrift  Eachmunagara,  K/fnig 
der  Sidonier  (Halle,  1868),  and  Die  SiegestduU 
Mexa'g,  KOnig  der  Moabiter  (1870).  He  lectured 
also  on  apologetics,  from  which  grew  his  writings 
David  Strauss  aU  Romanliker  dea  HeideiUhum* 
(1878),  and  Die  Oalerboiacha/t  tind  Viaionahypolhete 
(1886).  He  was  a  member  and  president  of  the 
commission  for  the  revision  of  Luther's  translation 
of  the  Bible  after  1871,  and  appeared  as  an  anxious 
antagonist  of  the  rising  ultramontanism,  which  gavo 
rise  to  his  Erasmus  redivivus  (1889). 

(Ehnbt  KBhn.) 
BlBuoonAFHT:   ADB.  xixi.  5S1  iqq.:   Bnuidt.  in  Dmtn*- 
nKirwcIiKAu  B!aU.  1889,  pp.  IS7  sqq. 

SCHHALEALD,  shmOl'kald,  ARTICLES:  A 
written  instrument  of  Luther  received  into  the  sym- 
bolic books  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and  so  named 
after  1553.  After  the  insistent  demands  of  the 
German  estates  during  several  decades  and  the  re- 
newed urging  of  the  pmperor.  Paul  III. 
Origin,  issued  a  caU  for  a  council  to  meet  at 
Mantua  May  8,  1537.  The  question 
arose  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Evangelicals.  Elec- 
tor Johann  Friedrich  of  Saicony,  who  took  the  most 
active  interest,  appeared  at  Wittenberg  June  24, 
1536,  and  tluough  his  chancellor  submitted  four 
articles  for  an  opinion  from  the  theologians  and 
jurists,  in  onier  to  forearm  himself  and  confederates 
for  the  coming  council.  Two  days  hiter  the  elector 
submitted  that  the  council  be  wholly  declined  inas- 
much as  a  reception  of  the  summons  would  imply 
the  recognition  of  the  pope  as  the  head  of  the 
Church.  After  a  session  that  closed  Aug.  0,  the 
opinion  prepared  by  Melanchthon  was  returned  that 
if  the  popie  would  summon  the  Protestant  estates 
like  the  rest,  he  did  not  yet  regard  their  princes  as 
heretics,  and  that  by  ^ving  audience  to  the  papal 
nuncio  no  acknowledgment  of  papal  power  was  im- 
pUed,  and  so  far  the  invitation  was  not  to  be  d^ 
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clined.  The  elector,  taking  it  that  the  theologians 
had  been  prevailed  upon  by  the  jurists,  had  Me- 
lanchthon  translate  a  protest  into  Latin  to  the 
effect  that  in  case  of  taking  the  invitation  under 
advice,  the  council  should  be  understood  to  be  free 
and  open  and  not  bound  by  papal  prejudices;  and 
he  again  called  for  a  meeting  of  the  scholars  for  the 
submission  of  certain  questions.  At  the  same  time 
Luther  received  a  specially  assigned  task,  and  it 
seems  that  he  was  already  employed  upon  articles 
of  belief.  The  absence  of  Mclanchthon  retarded  the 
reply  of  the  scholars;  and  Dec.  1,  the  elector  took 
occasion  to  renew  his  appeal,  to  emphasize  the  ne- 
cessity of  declining  a  papal  council,  to  sound  the 
sense  at  Wittenberg  on  the  question  of  holding  an 
opposing  Evangelical  coimcil;  and  he  reverted  to 
the  task  requested  of  Luther,  deeming  it  necessary 
that  the  latter  should,  at  least  by  Jan.  25,  1537, 
prepare  a  document,  the  summary  of  all  that  he 
had  taught,  preached,  and  written,  as  a  final  testa- 
ment. Luther  w^as  to  indicate  also  on  what  articles, 
not  essential,  any  compromise  could  be  made;  and 
the  Wittenberg  theologians  were  called  upon  to 
make  sure  in  advance  of  their  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement with  the  proposed  articles,  independent 
of  Luther's  authority,  so  that  there  might  be  no 
subsequent  dissent.  On  Dec.  11,  the  Wittenberg 
scholars  tendered  their  second  and  satisfactory 
opinion;  but  as  Luther's  articles  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared, the  elector  reminded  him  by  writing  and 
named  particularly  Nikolaus  von  Amsdorf  and  Jo- 
hann  Agricola  (qq.v.)  among  those  theologians  who 
were  to  be  brought  secretly  to  Wittenberg  from  the 
territories  of  the  elector  and  his  brother,  Johann 
Ernst,  at  the  elector's  expense,  to  give  their  ap- 
proval to  the  articles  or  to  hand  in  their  objections 
in  writing.  Luther  set  to  work  to  prepare  his  arti- 
cles, which  were  submitted  to  his  colleagues  and 
adopted  before  the  end  of  the  year,  Melanchthon 
attaching  with  his  signature  the  statement  that  the 
papal  supremacy  be  acknowledged  for  the  freedom 
of  the  Gospel.  The  official  copy  was  forwarded  to 
the  elector  Jan.  3,  1537,  who  expressed  great  satis- 
faction at  the  agreement  of  the  articles  with  the 
Augsburg  Confession  (q.v.)  and  the  unanimity  of 
his  theologians;  and  he  set  his  chancellor  to  secure 
the  signatures  of  the  leading  pastors  so  that  in  the 
case  of  Luther's  sudden  death  his  views  should 
stand  without  admixtures  from  them. 

The  articles  were  arranged  in  three  divi^ons. 

The  first  discusses  briefly  the  imdisputed  majesty 

of  God.    In  the  second,  on  the  office  and  work  of 

Christ,  or  human  redemption,  the  first 

Content  and  principal  article  represents  that 
man,  without  any  merit  of  his  o\\ii, 
but  by  the  redemptive  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  jus- 
tified by  faith  alone.  In  the  second  article,  the  mass 
is  condemned  as  contrary  to  Scripture,  and,  like  its 
alleged  progeny,  or  as  varieties  of  idolatry,  pulsa- 
tory, offices  of  saints,  pilgrimages,  monastic  brother- 
hoods, relics,  and  indulgences  are  denounced.  The 
third  article  demands  the  devotion  of  monastic 
properties  to  the  education  of  youth  and  the  use  of 
the  churches,  and  the  fourth  attacks  the  pope  as 
Antichrist.  The  best  government  for  the  Church 
is  for  all  to  live  under  one  head,  Christ;  and  for  the 


bishops  to  cooperate  earnestly  in  a  common  doc- 
trine, faith,  prayer,  sacrament,  and  work  of  love 
In  the  third  division  are  included  articles  on  which 
Luther  may  have  hoped  for  some  degree  of  concilia- 
tion at  least  on  the  part  of  the  more  enlightened 
Roman  Catholics;  such  as  doctrines  of  redemption, 
sin,  law,  and  repentance,  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
penance  of  the  papal  Church.  In  contrast  with  the 
law  and  its  significance  for  the  way  of  salvation, 
there  rises  in  due  prominence  the  counsel  and  help 
of  Grod  offered  against  sin  in  the  Gospel  in  various 
ways:  of  oral  preaching,  principally;  of  baptism, 
the  sacrament,  power  of  the  keys,  and  confession; 
to  which  are  correlated  the  articles  on  the  ban,  con- 
secration and  vocation,  on  the  Church,  and  on  how 
to  become  just  before  God,  as  well  as  on  monastic 
vows  and  human  ordinances. 

The  elector's  intention  was  to  lay  the  articles  of 
Luther  before  a  convention  "  for  unanimous  agree- 
ment," to  be  held  at  Schmalkald  on  Candlemas, 
Feb.  2,  1537;   and  all  the  Evangelical 

History,  estates  were  summoned  to  send  one  or 
two  theologians.  In  the  first  session, 
the  Chancellor  Brtick  proposed  the  discussion  of  the 
articles  in  preparation  of  the  approaching  council. 
But  Melanchthon,  who  had  not  been  in  entire  agree- 
ment with  Luther's  articles  on  the  attack  on  the 
papacy,  now  obstructed  this  by  informing  Philip  of 
Hesse  on  the  same  day  that  Luther  had  altered, 
imder  the  influence  of  J.  P.  Bugenhagen  (q.v.),  the 
original  cast  of  the  article  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
so  that  it  was  now  in  conflict  with  the  Concord  of 
Wittenberg  (q.v.).  In  consequence  and  in  order  to 
avert  a  division,  it  was  decided  by  the  cities  (Feb. 
11)  to  decline  the  Saxon  proposition  and  abide  by 
the  confessions  now  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor 
upon  which  imanimity  had  been  reached.  To  this 
the  princes  agreed  in  general,  with  the  provision 
that  the  scholars  review  again  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession and  Apology  and  fortify  them  with  new  ar- 
guments from  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers,  but 
make  no  internal  changes  in  them  or  the  Concord 
except  to  denounce  more  positively  the  papacj'. 
While,  for  want  of  books,  approval  w^as  suspended 
for  further  proof,  Melanchthon,  during  the  severe 
illness  of  Luther,  wrote  his  Tractatus  de  potentate  et 
primcUu  papa,  which  was  finished  Feb.  17,  in  which, 
imder  the  influence  of  the  ever-increasing  anti-papal 
feeling,  he  wrote  in  more  drastic  terms  than  was 
his  custom.  He  antagonized  emphatically  the  as- 
sumption of  divine  right  by  the  pope,  who,  as  the 
protector  of  false  doctrines  and  go<lless  worship,  was 
much  rather  to  be  resisted  as  Antichrist.  In  the 
second  part  he  set  forth  the  true  view  of  the  epis- 
copacy and  of  Evangelical  ordination;  and  the  ob- 
ligation of  allegiance  to  the  bishops  subject  to  the 
pope,  who  enforce  godless  doctrine  and  false  wor- 
ship, was  repudiated.  This  tract,  after  being  con- 
sidered and  approved  by  the  estates,  was  sub- 
scribed, in  common  with  the  Augsburg  Confession 
and  the  Apology,  by  the  attendant  theologians. 

Luther's  articles  were  to  be  read  before  the  con- 
vention Feb.  18;  but,  ovving  to  his  illness,  this  did 
not  take  place.  Finally,  when  all  the  business  had 
been  transacted,  Bugenhagen  issued  the  in\ntation 
to  sign  Luther's  articles;  but  as  Martin  Butzer  (q.v.) 
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deelioed,  not  because  he  found  anything  objection- 
able but  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  authorised, 
and  others  foUoived  his  example,  the 
In  the  matter  was  dropped  in  the  interest  of 
Book  of  ptvLce.  The  theologians  in  Bttcndance 
Concord,  and  later  others  affixed  their  signa- 
turea  simply  to  give  in  writing  their 
expression  of  individual  concord,  without  thought, 
as  the  council  was  declined,  of  issuing  a  confcs- 
sional  document  of  the  Schmalkiildic  league.  A 
year  later  Luther  issued  his  document  with  longer 
preface  and  various  amplificatioat  of  the  articlea 
nnd  more  acute  deductions.  Apparently  not  well- 
informed  of  what  transpired  at  Scbmalkald  during 
his  mckncss,  Luther  regarded  his  articles  as  on 
official  inatnunent.  In  the  preface  he  represented 
them  as  adopted,  known,  and  resolved  by  his  party 
for  a  basis  of  defense  in  the  council.  This  notice 
may  have  contributed  to  the  result  that,  while  Mo- 
lonchthon's  tract  retreated  more  and  more  into  the 
background,  Luther's  articles  gained  in  estimation. 
First,  they  were  placed  on  the  same  plane  with  the 
Augsburg  Confession  by  the  Hessian  theologians, 
1544.  When  the  elector  returned  from  captivity 
he  remarked  that  all  the  dogmatic  confusion  could 
have  been  averted,  if  the  agreement  proposed  at 
Schmalkald  in  1537  had  been  adhered  to.  In  the 
controvcr^es  of  the  fifth  decade,  it  became  more 
and  more  expedient  to  class  them  with  the  formal 
confessions,  uhereby,  as  the  expres^on  of  the  most 
genuine  Lutheranism,  to  combat  the  real  or  supposed 
Philippist  opinions  (see  PtauppisiB).  Adopted  in 
neatly  all  "  bodies  of  doctrine"  bcgining  with  Bruns- 
wick, 1563,  it  was  understood  that  they  received 
aoknowledgnient  by  the  authors  of  the  Formula  of 
Concord  (q-v.),  while  Melanchthon's  tract,  nhose 
authorship  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  was 
placed  in  the  appendix  of  the  Schmalkald  articles 
in  the  Book  of  Concord.  Luther's  articles  written 
in  German  were  translated  by  the  Danish  Petrus 
Gcneranus  into  Latin,  AriicvU  a  Revrrctiiio  D,  Doc- 
tare  MaTlino  Luthero  aeripU),  Anno  1538  (Vi'illenhcTg. 
1541;  improved  ed.,  1642).  For  Schmalkald  League 
Bee  Pmup  or  IIessb.  (T-  Kouje.) 


Bibudqbapht:  G.  L.  Plitt,  De  avetoritaU  articulmm 
Siaakaldieonm  tjpnbalica,  ErUngen,  1802;  F.  Sander. 
GofAiMHeU  Einlciivng  lu  den ichmallaildiKlitn  Ariiidn, 
in  JahibOtlirr  {ardttUKJiB  TteaIoair.xx(lS7S),  47S  aqq.; 
H.  Birck,  Zu  dm  Brraiuneen  dtr  Fnlalanlm  Bber  die 
KoruiltbuUc  mm  i.  Juni  IB'je,  in  ZKO.  xiii  (1S02>,  4B7 
■qq.;  H.  E,  Jacobs,  Boai  otCanrgrd,  psadm,  2  vola,,  Phib- 
dclphis.  1SS3.  J.  F.  Hunt.  Hiti.  of  the  CiriiHan  Church, 
ii.  son  and  ponEm.  New  York.  1900;  K.  Thieme.  LutAtra 
TatamaU  irider  Ram.  Leipaio,  1900;  W.  RoKnbsrg.  Dtr 
KaiitT  und  die  Prolatanltn  in  dm  Jahrm  IS37-.19,  HnUe, 
ig03:  CambTtde'  Modrm  HitUrril.  ii.  26.  21S  aqq..  232- 
243.  252-258.  New  York.  1904;  MoeUer,  Chritlian  Church, 
iii.  132;  Schsff,  Cr«rf<,  iii.  25.1-257;  idem,  Chriuian 
Chvth,  vi.  Toe.     Consult  also  Uia  biogniphiai  of  Luther. 

SCHMALKALD  LEAGUE.  See  Philip  of  Hesse, 
§4. 

SCHMALZ,  VALEHTm.    Sea  Socinus,  Faubtdb, 

SCHMID,  shmit,  ALOYS  VOS:  German  Roman 
CathoUc,  b.  at  Zaumberg  (a  tillage  near  Inunen- 
stodt,  13  m.  s.w.  of  Kempten),  Bavaria,  Dec.  22, 
1825;  d.  at  Munich  May  16, 1910.    He  was  cducat«d 


at  the  University  of  Munich  (1844-50) ;  ivas  pro- 
fessor in  the  gymnasium  of  Zweibrflcken  (1850-52); 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Lyceum  of  DiJlingen 
(1352-66);  and  after  ISCO  was  professor  of  apolo- 
getics and  dogmatics  Lo  the  University  of  Munich. 
He  wrote  Die  Bistamsaynode  (2  vols.,  Regeasburg, 
1S50-5I);  EnbeickluTigsgeacliicJUe  der  HcgeVaehen 
Logifc  (1S5S);  ThomUlisehe  vnd  BcotUliaclte  Getiiia*' 
heiltlekre  (Dillingen,  1850);  IViMermcAo/rfic/w  flicA- 
lungen  auf  dem  Gebicl  dea  Katholizismua  (Munich, 
1862);  Wiasenschafl  vnd  Aiiforildt  (1868);  UtUer- 
suchungnt  iiber  den  leizUn  GTund  det  Offenbarunga- 
glaubcit  (1879);  Erhennlnialchre  (2  vols,,  Freiburg, 
1800);  and  Apologctik  alls  Bpekulative  GrandUtge  der 
Theologie  (1900). 

SCHMID,  AHDREAS:  German  Roman  CathoUo; 
b.  at  Zaumberg  (a  village  near  Immenstadt,  13  m. 
B.w.  of  Kempten),  Bavaria,  Jan.  9,  1840.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Munich  (D.D.,  1866), 
became  subdirector  and  director  of  the  Georgianum, 
a  seminary  for  priests  at  Munich  (1865),  professor 
of  pastoral  theology,  homiletics.  Uturgics,  and  cat«- 
ehetics  in  the  University  of  Munich  since  1877, 
though  he  no  longer  lectures.  He  has  written  Der 
christiiehe  Allar  und  sHn  Sehmurk  (Regensburg, 
!a71);  Dr.  Valentin  Thatho/er,  Domprobst  in  Eich- 
siau,  eine  Leben^zze  (Kempten,  18S2);  Gese},ichU 
dcs  Gcorgianuim  (Regeasburg,  1804);  Caerimoniale 
far  Priesler,  LevUenundMin.istraiUenfudfngeuiekT^' 
lichen  lUurgischen  Dienelen  (Kempten,  1805;  3d  ed., 
1905);  Religidae  SinnsprHche  zu  Inachriften  m^f 
Kirchengebdude  und  kircMiche  Oegemldnde  in  lateiri- 
isrhcr  und  deulscher  SpracKe  (1809);  Der  Kirchen- 
gesatig  nach  den  JAtarglkem  dea  MiOdaltera  (1900); 
and  Christliche  Symhole  aua  alter  xtnd  neuCT  Zeit 
(Freiburg,  1909). 

SCHMID,  CHRISTIAn  FRIEDBICH:  German 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Bickeisberg.  in  WOrttemberg,  in 
1794;  d.  at  TQbingen  Mar.  23,  1852.  Educated  at 
Maulbronn  and  Ttlbingen.  he  became  lecturer  in 
practical  theology  at  the  latter  university  in  1819, 
ti5S0ciut«  professor  in  1821,  and  full  professor  in 
1826,  holding  this  position  until  his  death.  Though 
a  member  of  the  committee  for  the  WQrttcmberg 
liturgy  of  1840  and  of  the  council  for  church  organ- 
isation in  1848,  he  took  httle  part  in  administra- 
tive affairs,  nor  was  he  conspicuous  as  an  author, 
his  importance  being  due  rather  to  bis  influence  as 
a  teacher  and  a  man.  Proceeding  from  the  Tubin- 
gen HupmnaturaJism  of  his  time,  he  lat«r  labored 
Buccesafully  for  the  positive  foundations  of  Luther- 
aniism,  maintaining  the  tendency  which  bad  been 
traditional  since  the  time  of  Bengel.  He  lectured 
on  practical,  moral,  and  exegetical  theology.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  posthumous  Vorlemmgen  iiber 
biblische  Theologie  dea  Neuen  Teatamenta  (Gotha, 
1853,  new  ed.,  1888;  Eng.  Iranal.,  Bibliral  Theol- 
ogy of  the  New  Testament,  Edinburgh,  1871),  and 
Vorleaungen  Hber  ehristliche  SiUenlehre  (1861). 

(C.  WEIZSXCKEHt-) 
BiauoaRjiFBT.    C.   WeltaBiker.   in  SehwObitiJuin  Mrrkvr, 
luDB  a.  1852;    BUIIer  der  Erinnenrv  an  C.  F.  Scliftid, 
TubingcQ.  1SS2. 

SCHMID,  HEIRRICH  FRIEDRICH  FERDnTAHD: 

German  Lutheran;   b.  at  Harburg  (30  m.  n.n.w,  of 
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Augsburg;  July  31,  1811;  d.  at  Eriangen  Nov.  17, 
1885.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Tu- 
bingen,  Halle,  Berlin,  and  Eriangen,  and  in  1833 
waa  called  to  the  newly  founded  seminary  for  preach- 
ers at  Munich.  Four  years  later  he  became  a  lec- 
turer in  the  theological  faculty  at  Eriangen,  and 
during  this  period  published  his  Dogmatik  der  era7i- 
gdUchrlutheruehen  Kirche  (Eriangen,  1843;  Eng. 
transl.,  Doctrinal  Theology  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
Philadelphia,  1876).  In  1846,  when  he  became 
privatrdocent  at  Eriangen,  Schmid  publiiihed  his 
GtMchicfUe  der  tynkretutischen  Streiligkeiten  in  der 
Zeil  deM  Georg  Calizt  (1846).  Two  years  later  he 
waa  appointed  ansociate  professor,  and  in  1852  full 
professor,  first  of  church  history  and  systematic 
theology,  and  later  of  historical  theology.  For  his 
lectures  on  church  history  he  wrote  his  Lehrbuch 
der  KircfiengescJiichie  (Nordlingen,  1851),  later  ex- 
panded into  the  Handbuch  der  Kirchengeschtchte  (2 
vols.,  Eriangen,  1880-81).  A  similar  purpose  was 
served  by  his  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengeschichte  (Nord- 
lingen, 1860),  after  he  had  already  published  his 
Theologie  Semlers  (1858).  From  1855  to  1876 
Schmid  was  editor  of  the  Zeitschrift/Hr  Prote9tanli&' 
muM  und  Kirche,  to  which  he  contributed  much.  His 
attitude  toward  Lutheranism  was  shown  by  his 
Kampfder  luiherischen  Kirche  um  Luthera  Lehre  vom 
Abendmahl  in  ReformationszeUaUer  (Leipsic,  1868), 
and  Geschichte  der  katholischen  Kirche  Deutschlands 
von  Mitie  dea  achizehnten  Jahrhunderta  bia  in  die 
Oegenwari  (Munich,  1874).  In  1881  he  retired  from 
active  life.  (F.  FRANKf.) 

SCHMID,  KONRAD:  1.  Leader  of  the  Flagel- 
lants of  the  fourteenth  century.  See  Flagella- 
tion, Flaoellantb,  II.,  {  4. 

8.  Swiss  Reformer;  b.  at  KOssnacht  (15  m.  n.e. 
of  Lucerne)  1476  or  early  in  1477;  d.  in  the  battle 
of  Kappel  Oct.  11,  1531.  He  was  educated  at  Tu- 
bingen, and  entered  the  Johannite  monastery  of 
his  native  town.  In  1515-16  he  resiuned  his  ^eo* 
logical  studies  at  Basel,  and  was  inducted  to  the 
parish  of  Secngcn  in  Aargau  on  Apr.  21,  1517.  On 
Bfar.  10, 1519,  ho  was  chosen  commander,  and  in  this 
capacity  exercised  much  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Reformation  in  Zurich.  He  soon  came 
under  the  influence  of  Zwingli  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  Bible,  patristics,  and  Greek.  Schmid  was 
regarded  as  a  learned  man,  and  a  powerful  preacher. 
As  early  as  the  spring  of  1522  he  delivered  a  ser- 
mon at  Lucerne  in  which  he  assailed  Roman  Catho- 
lic doctrines.  In  the  first  Kappel  war  he  served  as 
chaplain.  Schmid  was  less  inclined  to  violent  ac- 
tion than  was  Zwingli,  with  whom  he  toured  the 
country  in  harmony  as  ofiicial  itinerant  preacher  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  More  im- 
portant was  Schmid 's  influence  as  the  supporter 
of  the  authorities  in  momentous  disputations.  He 
took  part  in  the  disputation  with  the  monks  of  the 
city  in  the  summer  of  1522,  in  the  conferences  con- 
cerning images  and  the  mass  in  the  spring  of  1524, 
and  in  a  number  of  controversies  with  Anabaptists, 
including  Hobmaicr  himself.  These  Anabaptist 
controversies  gave  rise  to  Schmid's  two  pampldets 
Ein  chriatliche  Ermanung  zur  voaren  Hoffnung  in 
OoU  wid  Wamung  (1527)  and  Verwerffen  der  Ar- 


Uekeln  und  Stueken.  Though  not  always  unop- 
posed, Schmid  admirably  administered  the  par- 
ishes, charitable  institutions,  and  other  institutions 
under  his  control.  In  1525  he  married.  His  entire 
harmony  with  Ziiingli  in  his  latter  years  was  shown 
by  his  taking  the  place  of  his  greater  colleague  while 
Zwingli  was  on  his  way  to  Marburg,  and  also  by  the 
tenor  of  his  last  pamphlet,  Ein  ckrieUicher  Bericht 
dee  Herren  SachtmahUf  ^ixh  its  Z^ingiian  views  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Besides  the  three  pamphlets 
already  mentioned  Schmid  published  his  Lucerne 
sermon  in  1522.  (Emil  Ecuf-) 

Bibuografht:  Sources  are  the  **  Works  "  and  "  Letters  '* 
ol  ZwingU;  the  early  lives  of  that  Reformer;  and  the 
**  History  of  the  Reformation  "  by  H.  Bullinger,  ed.  J.  J. 
Hottincer  and  H.  H.  Vdseli.  6  vols..  Frauenfeld.  1838-40. 
Consult  further:  H.  Hess,  in  Zureher  Chorherren  for  New 
Year.  1825;  S.  VdceUn.  Sr..  in  ZarrA«r  ToKhenbueh,  1862; 
C.  Dindliker.  in  the  same,  1897;  and  the  literature  under 
RxFORMATioN  which  deals  with  Switseiland. 

SCHMIDT,  shmit,  CARL:  German  Protestant; 
b.  at  Hagenow  (17  m.  s.w.  of  Schwerin),  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin,  Aug.  26,  18G8.  He  was  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Leipsic  and  Berlin  (1887-94; 
Ph.D.,  1892);  in  1899  he  became  pri\*at-docent  for 
church  history  and  titular  professor  at  Berlin,  and 
in  1910  assistant  professor  in  church  history.  He 
is  also  an  attach^  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy 
of  Sciences,  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  early 
Christian  literature,  particularly  Coptic.  He  has 
been  associate  editor  of  Texte  und  Untersuchungen 
with  A.  Hamack  since  1906,  and  has  written  De 
oodice  Bruciano  seu  de  libris  gnosticis  qui  in  lingua 
coptica  extant  commentatio  (Leipsic,  1892);  Gnosti- 
sdie  Schri/ten  in  koptischer  Sprache  aue  dem  Codex 
Brucianue  (1892);  Plotins  Stellung  zum  Gnostizie- 
mu»  und  kirchlichen  Christentum  (1901);  Frag- 
merUe  einer  Schri/t  dee  Mdrtyrerbischofs  Petrue  von 
Alexandrien  (1901);  Die  alien  Petrusakten  (1903); 
Acta  Pauli  aue  der  Heidelberger  Papyrushandschri/l 
(1904);  Koptiech-gnostische  Schriften  (1905);  Der 
erste  Clemenabrief  in  altkoptischer  Ueberaetzung 
(1908);  and  AltchrisUiche  Texte  (1910;  in  collabo- 
ration with  Schubert). 

SCHMIDT,  CHARLES  GXnLLAUME  ADOLPHE: 

Evangelical  church  historian;  b.  at  Strasburg  June 
20,  1812;  d.  there  Mar.  11,  1895.  Even  in  his  ear- 
lier period  of  instruction,  which  was  passed  in  the 
Protestant  gymnasium  of  his  native  city,  he  mani- 
fested an  unusual  interest  in  national  and  local  his- 
tory, and  also  in  botany  and  mineralogy.  In  1828 
he  entered  the  Protestant  Seminary,  and  his  tend- 
ency grew  into  marked  preference  for  church  his- 
tory. In  1833  on  his  travels  he  went  to  Geneva, 
where  the  sight  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  particularly  of  letters,  directed 
his  special  attention  to  that  period.  After  further 
travels  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  he 
returned  and  took  his  examinations,  receiving  his 
doctorate  after  presenting  as  his  thesis  Essai  sur  lee 
mystiques  du  XIV.  sikcle  (Strasburg,  1836),  a  work 
which  introduced  him  to  a  department  which  he 
later  enriched.  Within  a  few  months  he- began  to 
lecture  in  the  Protestant  Seminary  of  Strasburg;  in 
1839  he  became  professor  of  practical  theology,  al- 
though this  department  was  not  one  in  which  his 
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interest  waa  supreme;  in  this  capacity  lie  served  in 
the  university  1848-04,  when  he  received  the  chair 
of  church  history  which  was  his  first  choice.  He  hod, 
besides,  the  principal  authority  in  the  Protestaui 
Gymnasium,  lS4t>-59  and  1865-60.  His  Btrength 
was  also  drawn  upon  for  numerous  services  in  other 
-directions  to  the  advantage  of  the  city. 

Schmidt's  hterary  works  appeared  now  in  the 
German  and  now  in  the  French  language.  They  fall 
into  four  groups,  which  represent  four  departments 
of  church  history.  The  first  ia  that  which  deals  Hith 
church  history  at  lai^e,  in  which  may  be  placed 
£asai  kittorique  sur  la  sodiU  civile  dam  le  monde 
TOmain  et  sur  aa  trana/ormation  par  te  chruUianimne 
(Straaburg,  1853;  Eng.  tranal.,  The  Social  Reiaiita  of 
Early  Chriatianily,  London,  1SS5),  which  waa 
-crowned  by  the  French  Academy;  thirty  years  later 
he  finished  his  literary  labore  with  a  work  in  this 
department,  his  Prtcia  de  I'histoire  de  I'lglite  d'ocd- 
dent  pendant  lemoy en-Age  (18SS).  The  second  group 
is  that  which  has  to  do  nith  the  Church  of  the  Mid- 
-dle  Ages,  and  contains  a  series  of  monographs  de- 
voted to  the  various  sects  and  to  the  mystics  of  the 
period.  Here  belong  his  thesis  for  the  doctorate 
already  mentioned;  Meiater  Eckart  (1839);  Esaai 
eur  J.  Geraon  (1839);  Johannes  Tatder  von  Strasa- 
turg  (Hamburg,  1841);  Der  Mystiker  Heinridi  Suao 
(1S43);  Eaeai  aur  le  myatidtme  aUemand  au  XIV. 
sikcU  (Strasbui^,  1817);  Die  Gottea/reunde  im  I4. 
Jahf hundert  {Jeaa,  I85i);  RidmanMerawin,  le  fon- 
datcuT  de  la  maieon  de  Saint-Jean  de  Slraabourg 
(Strasburg,  I806) ;  Nicolaua  von  Basel  und  die  Gotlea- 
freunde  (1S56) ;  Nieolaua  von  Basel,  Leben  und  aua- 
geaOhlU  Schriflen  (1866);  and  Nicolava  von  Basel, 
Berichi  vonderBekehning  TauienilSla);  in  these 
there  was  steady  progress  and  change  in  opinion,  as 
the  author  was  not  averse  to  learning  from  his  con- 
temporaries. His  chief  work  in  this  department  waa 
Hisloire  et  doctrine  de  la  aecte  dea  CiUhares  ou  Al- 
bigeois  (3  voU.,  Paris,  1849),  in  which  he  laid  the 
basis  for  future  expositions.  A  third  group  ia  re- 
lated to  the  Reformation  in  Germany  and  France. 
Here  are  to  be  noted  Girard  Rouwel,  pridicaleur  de 
la  reine  Af arguerite  de  Navarre  (Strasburg,  1843); 
LaVieetlestTavauxdeJeanSlurm{i8o5);  and  three 
volumes  contributed  to  the  series  on  the  founders 
and  fathers  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches 
—Peler  Martyr  Vermiali  (Elberfeld,  1858);  PIdlipp 
MelanciUhon  (1861);  and  WiUtelm  Farel  and  Peter 
Virel  (1861).  Bcades  these  and  other  writings,  a 
noteworthy  series  of  articles  was  contributed  to  the 
TheologischeStudienundKritiken.  The  fourth  group 
dealt  with  local  history,  to  which  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  his  lite  were  given.  Here  may  be  named 
RieUnre  du  chapHre  de  Sainl-Thomaa  de  Strasbourg 
pendant  le  moyen-dge  (Strasburg,  1860);  Hisloire 
lilUroire  de  I'AUare  d  la  fin  du  XV.  et  ou  eommence- 
ment  d\i  XVI.  filele  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1879;  crowned 
by  the  French  Academy) ;  Michael  SchHU  genannt 
Toxites  (1888);  and  Livres  et  bibliolhiques  i  Stras- 
bourg au  moyen  Age  (1893).  Schmidt  was  engaged 
all  his  life,  more  or  less,  upon  the  gathering  of  other 
materials  which  he  playfully  designated  as  "  hours 
with  the  muse,"  and  thesp  in  the  course  of  time  grew 
into  greater  or  lesser  wholes.  Such  were  his  Strasa- 
bvrger  Gotten-  ttnd  Bdvter-Namen  im  MittetoUer 


(2d  ed.,  1888);  WOrlerbueh  der Stroaeburger  Mand- 
art  (1896):  and  Les  Seigneurs,  Us  payaans  et  la 
propriiU  rvraie  en  Alsace  au  jnoyen  &ge  (1897), 
the  last  two 
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less  ephemeral  writings, 
exhibit  his  exceedingly 


great  diligence.  Commensurate  with  this  wae 
fulness  of  knowledge,  the  thoroughness  which  he 
displayed  in  research,  and  the  reliability  which  was 
the  result.  There  waa  also  a  strong  personal  reserve 
or  modesty,  and  a  dishke  for  the  rhetorical.  He 
also  exhibited  pronounced  personal  piety,  a  mild 
and  tolerant  personality,  and  a  manly  earnestness. 
His  later  years  found  him  growing,  as  he  more  and 
more  appreciated  Lutheroniam,  in  opposition  to 
Rome  and  in  antipathy  to  Zwinglian  spiritism.  He 
outgrew  also  his  early  partiality  for  Romanticism. 
With  him  departed  the  last  representative  of  the 
early  generation  of  Strasburg  theologians  who,  be- 
fore the  Franco-Prussian  War,  acted  as  mediators 
between  German  and  French  theology,  whose  influ- 
ence extended  beyond  the  scene  of  their  labors. 

(P.  LOBBTEIN.) 
DiBuoaKATBT:  A  ikBtch  of  Schmidt'n  life  wsi  fumiabed  bjr 
R.  REU99Uilbo7oiiF7wif  iTAIioce.  Mar.,  1895.  and  mpriaUd 
Hparntply,  Straaburg.  the  inme  year.     The  same  wrltoi 

WoTierbuch.  ut  sup.,  nnd    further  tnaterid  wm  proTided 
by  Pfiiter  pretotofially  in  La  SdgTKuri,  pp.  v.-mv. 

SCHMIDT,  FREDERICK  AnGUSTUS:  Lu- 
theran; b.  at  I-eutenbcrg  (68  m.  s.w.  of  Leipsic), 
Germany,  Jan.  3,  1837.  He  was  brought  as  a  child 
to  the  United  States,  and  received  his  education  at 
Concordia  College,  St.  Louis  (B.A.,  1857);  entered 
the  Lutheran  ministry  as  pastor  of  the  German 
Congregation,  Eden,  N.  Y.,  where  he  served,  1857- 
1859;  was  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Lutheran  Church, 
Baltimore,  1859-61;  professor  in  the  Luther  Col- 
lege, Decoran,  la.,  1861-72;  professor  of  theology 
at  Ojncordia  Seminary,  St.  Louis,  1872-76;  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  1876-86,  at  Northfield,  Minn.,  1886- 
1890,  and  since  1890  at  the  Seminary  of  the  United 
Norwegian  Lutheran  Chureh,  Minneapolis;  he  also 
edited  The  Lutheran  Watchman.  186.5-66,  A!U*  und 
Neues,  1880-85,  and  Lutherake  Vidneabyrd,  1882-88. 

SCHHIDT,    HERMANN    CHRISTOPH:    German 

Lutheran;  b.  at  Friekenhofen  (a  village  near  Gaii- 
dorf,  31  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart)  Feb.  23,  18:12;  d.  at 
Breslau  Nov.  19,  1893.  He  was  educated  at  Tu- 
bingen (1850-54),  where,  after  having  been  vicar 
at  ICorb  and  private  tutor  at  Berlin  and  Daniig, 
he  was  lecturer  in  1858-61.  He  was  then  city 
\icar  of  Stuttgart  until  1863,  acting  as  general  sup- 
ply to  the  clergy,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  called 
in  a  similar  capacity  to  Calw,  where  he  remained 
until  1869,  sturdily  opposing  the  local  Pietism  with 
the  aupranaturaliam  which  characterized  his  theo- 
logical position  throughout  his  life,  but  unable  to 
influence  the  people  generally.  From  1889  to  1881 
he  was  attached  to  the  Leonhardskirche  at  Breslau. 
Here  he  also  took  an  active  part  in  practical  relig- 
ious life,  especially  in  the  Innere Mission  (q. v.),  being 
president  of  the  South  German  conference  after 
1869  and  publishing  at  Hamburg  in  1879  his  In- 
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nere  Mission  in  WOrUemberg,  In  1881  Schmidt  was 
called  to  Breslau  as  professor  of  systematic  and 
practical  theology  and  New-Testament  exegesis,  a 
position  which  he  held  imtil  his  death.  After  1886 
he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Posen  examining  com- 
mittee, and  until  his  death  he  served  as  imiversity 
preacher.  His  program  was  outlined  in  his  Die 
Kirchet  ihre  biblische  Idee  und  die  Formen  ihrer  ge- 
schichtlichen  Erscheinung  in  ikrem  Unterschiede  vom 
Sekte  und  Hdreeie  (Lcipsic,  1884),  in  which  he  held 
that  the  Church  is  a  constant  magnitude,  while 
heresy  destroys  the  fundamental  distinction  be- 
tween the  kingdom  of  God  (or  the  Church)  and  the 
world,  a  gap  which  is  bridged  by  sectarianism.  All 
heresy  is  prefigured  in  Gnosticism,  and  all  sectarian- 
ism in  Ebionism  and  Montanism,  while  the  phe- 
nomena of  modem  theology  are  closely  akin  to  this 
prototype  of  heresy,  which,  like  modem  rationalism, 
has  always  rejected  the  concept  of  supranaturalistic 
revelation.  He  became,  therefore,  more  and  more 
an  opponent  of  Ritschl  and  his  school,  but  he  was 
unable  to  carry  out  his  intention  of  presenting  his 
own  doctrinal  system  in  detail,  although  his  con- 
tributions to  theological  periodicals  and  to  the  ear- 
lier editions  of  the  original  of  this  work  make  his 
position  plain. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  noted,  Schmidt 
was  the  author  of  a  Handbuch  der  Symbolik  (Berlin, 
1890)  and  of  a  series  of  essays  collected  under  the 
title  Zur  Christologie  (1892).  In  1891,  after  having 
repeatedly  been  the  delegate  of  the  faculty  to  the 
provincial  synod  of  Posen,  he  was  elected  to  the 
general  synod.  Constantly  defending  the  independ- 
ence of  his  communion,  even  to  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  he  was  rector  of  the  university  in  1891-92,  but 
his  struggle  with  the  school-laws  and  the  opposition 
of  the  majority  of  the  faculty  to  his  attitude  im- 
paired his  health,  which  had  already  suffered  from 
the  death  of  his  eldest  son.  (E.  Schmidt.) 

Bibuoorapht:  O.  Wdtbrecht,  in  NKZ,  1894.  pp.  510-634. 

SCHMIDT,  NATHANIEL:  Ethical  culturist;  b. 
at  Hudiksvall  (170  m.  n.n.e.  of  Stockholm),  Sweden, 
May  22,  1862.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium 
of  his  native  town,  Colgate  University  (A.B.,  1882; 
A.M.,  1887),  and  the  universities  of  Stockholm 
(1882-84)  and  Berlin  (1890).  From  1888  to  1896 
he  was  connected  with  Colgate  University,  where 
he  was  successively  associate  professor  of  Semitic 
languages  and  Hellenistic  Greek  (1888-90)  and  pro- 
fessor of  Semitic  languages  and  literatures  (1890- 
1896),  and  since  1896  has  been  professor  of  Semitic 
languages  and  literatures  in  Cbmell  University.  He 
was  director  of  the  American  School  for  ()riental 
Study  and  Research  in  Palestine  (1904-05)  and  of 
the  expedition  for  the  exploration  of  the  Dead  Sea 
and  Arabia  Pctra  in  1905.  In  theology  he  belongs 
to  the  radical  school,  and  has  written  The 
Prophet  of  Nazareth  (New  York,  1905);  and  The 
Message  of  the  Poets;  the  Book  of  Job  and  Canticles, 
and  some  minor  Poems  in  the  Old  Testament  (1911); 
besides  editing  Ecclesiasticus  for  The  Temple  Bible 
(London,  1903). 

SCHMIDT,  PAUL  WILHELM:  Swiss  Protestant; 
b.  at  Berlin  Dec.  25,  1845.  He  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  his  native  city,  where  he  was  privat- 


docent  (1869-76);  editor  of  the  Protestantische 
Kirchtmeitung  (1870-76);  and  general  secretary 
of  the  Deutscher  Protestantenverein  (1874-76). 
Since  1876  he  has  been  professor  of  New-Testament 
exegesis  and  dogmatics  in  the  University  of  Basel. 
In  addition  to  his  activity  as  one  of  the  collabo- 
rators on  the  New-Testament  section  of  the  Pro- 
testanten-Bibel  (Leipsic,  1873;  Eng.  transl.  by  F.  H. 
Jones,  A  Short  Protestant  Commentary  on  the 
Books  of  the  New  Testament^  3  vols.,  London, 
1882-84),  he  has  written  Spinoza  und  Schleier- 
macher  (Berlin,  1868);  Neutestamentliche  Hyper- 
kritik,  an  dem  jUngsten  Angriff  gegen  die  Aeddheit 
des  Philipperbriefes  auf  ihre  Meihode  hin  untersucht, 
n^)st  einer  Erkldrung  des  Brief es  (1880);  Der  erste 
Thessalonicherbrief  neu  erkldrtj  nebst  einem  Excwrs 
uber  den  zweiten  gleichnamigen  Brief  (1885);  Chris- 
tentum  und  Weltvemeinung  (Basel,  1888);  Anmerk- 
ungen  uber  die  Komposition  der  Offenbarung  Jo- 
hannes (Freiburg,  1891);  and  Geschichte  Jesu  (vol. 
i.,  Tiibingen,  1900;  4th  ed.,  1904;  vol.  ii.,  1904; 
popular  ed.,  1  vol.,  1906). 

SCHMIDT,  WILHELM:  German  Protestant; 
b.  at  Erfurt  June  6,  1839.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Marburg  and  Halle  (Ph.D.,  Jena, 
1863);  waspastoratSchdnstadt(1866),Henschleben 
(1866-74),  and  COrtow  (1874-94);  being  also  chap- 
lain in  the  army  and  in  the  hospital  at  Oeuznach 
in  1870-71.  Since  1894  he  has  been  professor  of 
systematic  theology  in  the  University  of  Breslau. 
His  works  include  Zur  Inspirationsfrage  (Gotha, 
1869);  Die  gdtUiche  Vorsehung  und  das  Selbstleben 
der  Welt  (Berlin,  1887);  Das  Gewissen  (Leipsic, 
1889);  Der  dUe  Glaube  und  die  Wahrheit  des  Chris- 
tentums  (Berlin,  1891);  ChrisUiche  Dogmatik  (2 
parts,  Bonn,  1895-98);  Die  Lehre  des  Apostds 
Pavlus  (GQtersloh,  1898);  Der  Kampf  der  Wdtan- 
schauungen  (Berlin,  1904);  Der  Kampf  um  die  sitt- 
liche  Welt  (GQtersloh,  1906);  Die  Forderung  einer 
modemen  positiven  Theologie  in  kritischer  BeUucht- 
ung  (1906);  Modems  Theologie  des  alten  Glaubens 
in  kritischer  Bdeuchtung  (1906);  Der  Kampf  um 
den  Sinn  des  Ld)ens  von  Dante  bis  Ibsen  (2  parts, 
Berlin,  1907);  Die  verschiedenen  Typen  der  re- 
ligidsen  Erfahrung  und  der  Psychologie  (1908) ;  and 
Der  Kampf  um  die  Seek  (1909). 

SCHMIDT,  WOLDEMAR  (K)TTLOB:  German 
Protestant  tiieologian;  b.  at  St.  Afra  in  Meissen 
(14  m.  n.w.  of  Dresden)  Jime  2,  1836;  d.  at  Leip- 
sic Jan.  31,  1888.  He  studied  at  Leipsic  and  Got- 
tingen,  1854-57;  taught  at  the  Gynmasia  of  Plauen, 
Zwickau,  and  St.  Afra,  1858-66,  when  he  became 
extraordinary  professor  in  the  University  of  Leip- 
sic, full  professor  in  1876.  His  subjects  covered 
mainly  the  New  Testament,  but  he  lectured  also 
on  theological  encyclopedia  and  catechetics,  also 
directing  two  catechetical  societies.  Owing  to  his 
multiplied  academic  activity,  Schmidt  found  but 
little  time  for  authorship.  His  most  extensive 
work  in  this  field  is  his  Lehrgehdlt  des  Jacobus- 
Brirfes  (Leipsic,  1869);  he  also  edited  Ephesians 
in  the  5th  edition  of  Meyer's  Commentary.  His 
lesser  publications  include  a  printed  address  on  the 
dogma  of  the  Incarnation  (1865),  and  a  Reforma- 
tion anniversary  program  of  1882,  on  the  narrative 
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eaDcerning  Stephen  in  the  Book  of  Acts.  In  these 
writings  he  evinced  the  thorough,  incisive,  and  yet 
contained  style  of  treatment  that  he  showed  in  the 
professor's  chair.  C.  T.  Ficxeb. 

SCHMIBDEL,  shmi'del,  PAUL  WILHELM:  Ger- 
man Protestant;  b.  at  Zaukeroda  (40J  m.  s.w.  of 
Dresden),  Germany,  Dec.  22,  1851.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Leipsic  (1871-74)  and 
Jena  (1874-75;  lie.  theol.,  1878),  and  in  1878  became 
privat-docent  for  theology  at  Jena,  where  he  was 
appointed  associate  professor  in  1890.  Since  1893 
he  has  been  professor  of  New-Testament  exegesis  at 
the  University  of  Zurich.  In  theology  he  is  a  mod- 
erate liberal,  and  has  written  Qua  intercedat  ratio 
inter  doctrinam  epiatola  ad  Hebrcsaa  missce  et  Pauli 
apostoU  doctrinam  (Jena,  1878);  Brief e  an  die 
Tfiesealonier  und  Corinther  (Freiburg,  1891);  Jo- 
hanneeschri/ten  dee  Neuen  Teetamente  (2  parts, 
Halle,  1906;  Eng.  transl..  The  Johannine  Writings, 
London,  1908) ;  and  Die  Person  Jesu  im  Streite  der 
Meinungen  der  Gegenwart  (Berlin,  1906;  Eng.  transl., 
Jesiu  in  Modem  Critidsmy  London,  1907);  has 
edited  R.  Seydel's  Religionsphilosopkie  (1893);  and 
has  prepared  a  new  edition  of  G.  B.  Winer's  Gram- 
matik  dee  neutestamentlichen  Sprachidioms  (2  parts, 
Gdttingen,  1894-^8). 

SCHMOLCK,  shmolk  (SCHMOLKE),  BEN- 
JAMIN: German  hymnist;  b.  at  Brauchitschdorf, 
Li^nitz  (38  m.  w.  of  Breslau),  Dec.  21,  1672;  d.  at 
Schweidnitz  (32  m.  s.w.  of  Breslau)  Feb.  12,  1737. 
He  studied  at  Leipsic,  1693-97;  and,  after  acting 
as  his  father's  assistant  till  1702,  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  ministerial  work  at  Schweibnitz,  though 
suffering  from  paralysis  after  1735.  As  a  hymn- 
writer  he  was  influenced  by  the  Silesian  school  of 
poetry.  He  was  fond  of  plays  on  words,  and  treated 
the  Old  Testament  from  ihe  point  of  view  of  al- 
legory. In  meter  and  in  rime  he  showed  freedom 
and  a  light  hand,  but  deep  poetical  feeling  and 
thought  were  often  lacking,  and  subjectivity  char- 
acterizes his  work.  His  literary  production  was 
large,  his  hymns  alone  number  nearly  900.  His 
compositions  show  the  character  of  occasional 
versification,  but  some  of  the  best  of  his  hymns  are 
still  in  use.  Several  of  his  h3rmns  have  been  ren- 
dered into  English;  so  his  ''  Mein  Jesu,  wie  du 
willst,"  Eng.  transl.  by  Miss  Borthwick,  "  My 
Jesus,  as  thou  wilt ";  "  Was  Gott  thut  das  ist 
wohlgethan,"  Eng.  transl.  by  J.  Kelly,  "  Whatever 
God  doth  is  well  done." 

(Hermann  Beck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  A  2d  ed.  of  his  Lieder  und  Oebete^  ed.  L. 
Qxote,  with  a  valuable  biography,  appeared  Leipeic,  1860. 
Consult  further:  E.  E.  Koch,  GeachicfUe  dea-  KxrchtrUiedat 
V.  463  sqq.,  3d  ed.,  6  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1866-80;  S.  W. 
Duffield,  English  Hymns,  pp.  371-372  et  passim.  New 
York,  1886;  H.  Beck,  Die  rdioidte  VolkaliUenUur  der 
tvangdiachen  Kirche  DeiUschlanda,  Qotha,  1891;  C.  Qrosse. 
Die  aUen  Tr deter,  Hermannsbui^,  1900;  W.  Nelle,  Oe- 
achichle  dee  detUecfien  Kirchenliedee,  pp.  533  sqq.,  Ham- 
burg, 1904;  Julian,  Hymnology,  pp.  1011-1014. 

SCHMUCKER,  shmuk'er,  BEAL  MELANCH- 
THON:  Lutheran,  son  of  Samuel  Simon  Schmucker 
(q.v.);  b.  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  26,  1827;  d. 
in  Pottstown,  Pa.,  Oct.  18, 1888.  He  was  graduated 
from  Pennsylvania  College  (1844),  and  the  Theo- 


logical Seminary  of  his  native  town  (1847);  and 
served  the  Lutheran  congregations  at  Martinsbuig 
and  Shepherdstown,  Va.  (1848-51),  Allentown,  Pa., 
(1852-62),  Easton  (1862-«7),  Reading  (1867-81), 
and  Pottstown,  Pa.  (1881-88).  It  was  particularly 
through  his  intimate  friendship  with  Charles  Por- 
terfield  Krauth  (q.v.)  that  his  theological  convic- 
tions developed  into  the  very  opposite  of  those  of 
his  father.  He  became  a  strong  defender  of  historic 
Lutheranism  and  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  *Gen- 
eral  Ck)uncil.  His  attitude  in  the  doctrinal  contro- 
versies of  the  American  Lutheran  Church  of  his  time 
is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  charge  which  he  delivered 
to  the  professors  at  the  installation  of  the  first  fac- 
ulty of  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Philadelphia 
Oct.  4,  1864:  "  The  Confessions  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  stand  out  prominently  in  the  in- 
ner history  of  the  Christian  Church  as  the  most  full, 
clear,  precisely  defined,  and  harmoniously  developed 
system  of  doctrine  which,  by  the  help  of  the  Holy 
(}host,  men  have  yet  builded  upon  the  only  founda- 
tion of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Imn- 
self  being  the  Chief  Cornerstone.''  His  strength  lay 
in  the  carefulness  and  thoroughness  with  which  he 
labored  in  the  various  important  interests  com- 
mitted to  him,  and  the  fine  tact  and  parliamentary 
adroitness  with  which  he  represented  them  in  eccle- 
siastical conventions.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he 
served  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
theological  seminary,  and  as  secretary  of  the  board 
of  foreign  missions  of  the  General  Council.  But  he 
was  most  prominent  in  the  field  of  liturgies.  His 
knowledge  of  details  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
order  of  service,  especially  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  was 
unusually  extensive  and  accurate,  and  the  excellent 
Church  Book  of  the  General  CJouncil  (1868)  is  greatly 
indebted  to  him.  As  secretary  of  the  Church  Book 
Committee  he  gradually  collected  for  their  work  a 
liturgical  library  of  inestimable  value,  which  is 
now  preserved  in  the  Krauth  Memorial  Library 
of  the  Lutheran  Seminary  at  Philadelphia.  To 
him,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  is  due  the 
success  which  has  crowned  the  efforts  to  secure 
the  common  service  for  English  Lutherans  in 
America.  He  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  important  questions  were  to  be 
decided  according  to  the  consensus  of  the  Lutheran 
liturgies  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Schmucker 
was  also  an  indefatigable,  painstaking,  and 
thorough  investigator  in  the  field  of  local  history  of 
Lutheran  Churches  in  America.  For  years  he  gath- 
ered much  and  valuable  material  in  this  line,  and 
became  assistant  editor  in  the  new  edition  of  the 
HaUe'sche  Nachrichten  by  W.  J.  Mann  and  W. 
German.  He  made  contributions  to  the  theological 
magazines  which  are  of  permanent  value  to  the  his- 
torian and  appeared  also  as  separate  pamphlets. 
The  following  deserve  to  be  noted  particularly: 
The  First  Pennyslvania  Liturgy,  Adopted  in  1748 
(1882);  The  Early  History  of  the  Ttdpehocken 
Churches  (1882);  The  Lutheran  Church  in  Potts- 
town (1882);  The  Lutheran  Church  in  Frederick^ 
Maryland  (in  Quarterly  Review,  1883) ;  The  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  City  of  New  York  during  the  First 
Century  of  its  History  (in  Church  Review,  1884-85); 
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The  Lutheran  CaUchUm.  tit  Tranitation  into  Etu/- 
Uth  (1886);  English  TrajutatioM  of  the  Aug^nirg 
Confetsion  {18S7);  The  Organization  0/ Ihe Lutheran 
Congregation  in  the  Early  Lutheran  Church  in  Atner- 
iea  (1887);  The  Lutheran  Church  in  York,  Pa. 
(18881.  Adolph  Spaeth. 


„  , ..    i.  SphUi  •ppBUBd  in  the 

Luthtmn  Chunh  Revitw  for  1B8S.  Consult  lurtbsr:  H.  E. 
JaoobB,  A.merican  Churth  HiitoTU  Stritt.  vol.  iv.  paHim. 
New  York.  1803;  A.  Sputh.  CharUt  PorterAtld  KrauUt. 
vaL  L.  ib.  18SS. 

SCHHDCKER,  SAMUEL  SUOR:  Lutheran 
theologian;  b.  at  Hageretown,  Md.,  Feb.  28,  1799; 
d.  at  Gettysburg,  Pa,,  July  26,  1873.  He  studied 
at  the  academy  at  York,  Pa.,  the  Univeraty  of 
Pemuylvanis  (B.A.,  1817),  and  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  He  was  ordained  by  the  aynod 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  1821,  and  served  a 
parish  in  New  Market,  Va.,  and  vicinity,  up  to  the 
year  1826.  When  the  General  Synod,  fouiided  in 
1821,  established  ita  theological  seminary  at  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,  in  1825,  be  was  called  to  the  head  of  the 
institution  and  for  four  years  was  the  only  theo- 
logical inatruclor.  Subsequently  Charles  PhUip 
Krauth  and  Charles  Frederick  Scbaeffer  (qq.v.) 
were  aoaociated  with  him.  After  nearly  forty  years 
of  service  be  resigned  in  1864.  About  400  students 
rec^ved  their  training  chiefly  under  his  influence- 
He  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  ^Titers  of  the 
American  Lutheran  Church,  setting  forth  the  stand- 
point which  he  represented  as  a  teacher  in  the  aemi- 
noiy,  and  endeavoring  to  disseminate  Ha  principles 
by  a  series  of  more  or  less  popular  writings,  such 
as  his  BUmenta  o/Popidar  TheUogy  (Andover,  1834, 
9th  ed,,  Philadelphia,  1860);  Ptychotogy,  or  Ele- 
mentM  of  a  New  System  of  MenbU  PhOoiophy  (New 
York,  1842);  The  Lutheran  Manual  on  Saiphiral 
Pnntipteji  (Philadelphia,  1855);  The  Lutheran 
SymboU,  or  VindiaOion  of  American  Lutheranitm 
(Baltimore,  1856),  and  dissertations,  sermons,  and 
artieles  in  The  Lutheran  Observer  and  The  Evan- 
gdiad  Review.  He  was  partJciilarly  interested  in 
the  problem  of  a  union  of  all  Protestant  denomina- 
tions. As  early  as  1838  he  issued  an  appeal  to  the 
American  churches,  with  a  plan  for  a  general  union. 
Later  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  organization 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  and  was  present  at  the 
first  meeting  in  London,  1846.  His  Ust  production, 
The  Unity  ofChriaft  Church  (New  York,  1870)  was 
devoted  to  its  interests,  written  in  view  of  its  ap- 
proaching convention  in  New  York,  1873. 

Dr.  Schmucker,  on  the  one  side,  exerted  a  de- 
cided and  positive  influence  toward  holding  to- 
gether and  organicing  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this 
country.  At  the  same  time,  he  occupied  a  position 
foreign  to  and  actually  destructive  of  the  true  spirit 
of  Lotheranism,  if  the  fundamental  question  of  the 
confession  and  its  historical  continuity  be  consid- 
ered. At  the  time  when  he  began  his  active  labors 
tbe  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country  was  threatened 
with  disintegration.  German  rationalism  and  Eng- 
lish deism  had  affected  the  Lutherans,  though  not 
to  the  same  exlent  as  other  Protestant  denomina- 
tions. In  New  York  the  Lutherans  fraternised  with 
j^iacopaiians,  in  Pennsylvania  with  the  Reformed. 
^M  critical  period  of  transition  into  the  English 


language  bad  arrived.  But  there  was  no  English 
Lutiieran  literature,  and  no  seminary  nhcre  pastorv 
could  be  educated  to  preach  the  Lutheran  faith  in 
the  English  tongue.  At  this  point  young  Schmuck- 
er, with  his  unquestionable  talent  for  organiiation 
and  administration,  put  forth  bis  most  enei^etic 
efforts  to  secure  for  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
a  continued  existence  and  a  respected  place  among 
the  Protestant  denominations  of  the  country.  The 
preservation  of  the  General  Synod,  the  founding  of 
its  educational  institutions,  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary and  Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettysburg,  are 
owing  chiefly  to  his  self-sacrificing  labors.  And 
these  institutions  were  meant  to  be  of  a  conserva* 
live  character,  to  construct  and  preserve  Lutheran- 
ism  in  America.  But,  on  the  other  iiand,  his  influ- 
ence as  professor  of  theology  tended  to  unsettle  and 
invaLdate  the  historic  confessional  basis  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church.  According  to  his  conviction  it  was 
the  vocation  of  the  American  Lutheran  Church  to 
free  herself  from  all  respect  "  for  the  authority  of 
the  fathers,  whether  they  be  Nicene  or  Ante-Nlcene, 
Roman  or  Protestant,"  He  strove  to  eliminate 
everything  distinctively  Lutheran  and  to  substitute 
the  basis  of  the  EvangcUcal  AUiance  for  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  and  Luther's  Catechism,  These 
tendencies  culminated  in  the  Definite  Ptatform  which 
he  published  anonymously  in  1855.  It  claimed  to 
be  an  "  American  Recension  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession," representing  the  standpoint  of  the  General 
Synod.  In  this  document  twelve  of  the  original 
twenty-one  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Augsbui^  Con- 
fession were  changed,  mutilated,  or  entirely  omitted. 
The  seven  articles  on  abuses  (XXIL  to  XXVHI.) 
were  all  omitted.  Dr.  Schmucker's  theological 
standpoint  may  be  characterized  as  a  peculiar 
mixture  of  Puritanism,  Pietism,  and  shallow  ration- 
alism. His  D^nite  Platform  was  never  formally 
adopted  by  the  General  Synod,  though  many  prom- 
inent men  in  it  sympathiced  with  its  spirit.  It 
rather  paved  the  way  to  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the 
Lutheran  Confession.  Adolpb  Spastr. 

BiBuoourHi:  Pmruvlmnu  CoUtg'  Book.  ed.  E.  S.  Bcei- 
dmbach,  PhiluleLphia,  1SS2:  H.  E.  Ju»be.  Amenoan 
Ckurrk  HUtorv  Seritt.  vol,  iv,  passini,  New  York,  1893; 
A.  Sputh,  Charla  Pcrttrfldd  Kra«lli,  vol,  i„  ib.  1SS8. 

SCHHECKEnBITRGER,  shnck'en-barg"cr,  MAT- 
THIAS: German  Swiss  Protestant;  b.  at  Thal- 
heim,  near  Tuttlingen  (55  ro,  s.s.w.  of  Stutt^ 
gart),  Jan.  17,  1804;  d.  at  Bern  June  13,  1848.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Tubingen  and 
Berlin,  returning  to  the  former  university  as  theo- 
logical lecturer  in  IS27.  He  became  assistant  pas- 
tor at  Herrenberg,  1821,  and  professor  of  theology 
at  the  newly  founded  university  of  Bern  in  1834, 
lecturing  primarily  on  church  history  and  systematic 
theology,  and  also  on  New-Testament  exegesis.  He 
also  shared  the  chair  in  dogmatics  with  Gctpke  and 
Luti,  his  province  being  ecclesiastical  dogmatics. 
Here  he,  essentially  a  Lutheran,  had  the  delicate 
task  of  arranging  his  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Reformed  students.  He  accordingly  took  as  the 
basis  of  hia  lectures  on  dogmatics  the  second  Hel- 
vetic Confesiuon,  comparing  it  with  Lutheran  the- 
ology and  with  modem  dogmatic  systems.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Reformed  atmosphere  of  Bern  exw- 
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cised  a  constantly  increasing  effect  on  Schnecken- 
burger  himself,  especially  as  neither  the  political 
conditions  nor  the  religious  thought  of  the  period 
at  Bern  were  conducive  to  the  one-sided  intellectual- 
ism  of  German  universities.  Broadening  the  scope 
of  his  lectures,  Schneckenburger  dealt  with  apol- 
ogetics, the  philosophy  of  religion,  the  influence  of 
philosophy  on  theology  since  the  time  of  Descartes, 
and  the  conflict  of  modem  thought  with  Christian- 
ity. In  the  latter  subject  Schneckenburger  assumed 
a  strongly  theistic  position  and  opposed  Hegelian- 
ism.  He  likewise  investigated  wi^  ever-increasing 
interest  the  divei^gencies  between  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  doctrine,  as  set  forth  in  his  lectures  on 
symbolics.  For  the  six  last  years  of  his  life,  inspired 
both  by  the  rise  of  the  Old  Lutheran  movement  and 
by  his  position  as  a  Lutheran  teaching  Reformed 
dogmatics,  he  devoted  himself  especially  to  a  study 
of  early  Reformed  theology  and  its  various  schools, 
developing  his  views  in  courses  of  lectures  on  com- 
parative dogmatics.  With  all  this  activity  Schneck- 
enbuiger  never  lost  interest  in  the  practical  work 
of  the  Church,  and  was  for  many  years  a  director  of 
the  missionary  society  founded  under  his  inspira- 
tion. Among  his  writings  were:  Ufher  Glayberif 
Tradition  und  Kirche  (Stuttgart,  1827) ;  Ueber  das 
Alter  der  jUdischen  Prosdytentaufe  und  deren  Zusam- 
menhang  mit  dem  jolianneUchen  und  chrisdichen 
Ritua  (Berlin,  1828);  Beitrdge  zur  Einleitung  ins 
Neue  Testament  (1832);  Ueber  das  Evangdium  der 
Aegypter  (Bern,  1834);  Ueber  den  Zweck  der  Apos- 
telgeschichte  (1841);  and  Die  orthodoxe  Lekre  vom 
doppeUen  Stande  Ckristi  nach  lutherischer  und  re- 
formierter  Fassung  (Pforzheim,  1848). 

(C.  B.  HUNDESHAQENf.) 

Biblxoobapbt:  E.  F.  Qelpke,  OedAchtnisarede  auf  .  .  . 
MaUh.  Schneckenburger,  gehalten  .  ,  .  16.  Juni,  1848, 
Nebtl  der  Orabrede  von  E,  Wyu,  Bern,  1848. 

SCHNEDERMAHN,  shnS'der-mOn''  GEORG  HER- 
MANN: German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Chemnitz  (43 
m.  s.e.  of  Leipsic),  Saxony,  July  3,  1862.  He 
was  educated  at  the  imiversities  of  Leipsic  and  Er- 
langen  (1872-75;  Ph.D.,  Leipsic,  1878),  and  after 
being  a  private  tutor  (1875-77),  was  attached  to 
the  theological  seminary  at  Leipsic  until  1879.  In 
1880  he  became  privat-docent  for  New-Testament 
exegesis  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  and  three 
years  later  (1883)  went  to  Basel  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Verein  fOr  christliche  Wissenschaft  as  in- 
structor in  systematic  theology.  Retmning  to 
Leipsic  in  1889  as  instructor  in  New-Testament 
exegesis  and  systematic  theology,  he  was  appointed, 
in  the  following  year,  to  his  present  position  of  as- 
sociate professor  of  dogmatics  and  catechetics,  be- 
ing also  director  of  the  catechetical  seminary  and 
second  university  preacher.  Besides  editing  F. 
Weber's  System  der  altsi/nagogalen  paJlAstinischen 
Theologie  (in  collaboration  with  F.  Delitzsch;  Leip- 
sic, ISiSO);  and  Beitrdge  zur  Vertiefung  der  kirchr 
lichen  Unlerweisung  (in  collaboration  with  M.  Pache; 
1903),  he  has  written  Die  Contraverse  des  Ludovicus 
CapeUus  mit  den  Buxtorfen  Ober  das  Alter  der  he- 
brdischen  Punctation  (1879);  Defidei  notione  ethica 
Paulina  (1880);  Das  Judentum  und  die  christliche 
VerkHndigung  in  den  Evangdien  (1884);  Die  Brief e 
Pauli   an   die   Thessalonicher,    Galater,    Kcrinther, 


R&mer  (in  O.  Z5ckler  and  H.  Strack's  Kwrzg^asaUr 
Kommentar;  Nordlingen,  1887);  Die  Ge/angen- 
schaftsbriefe  des  Apostels  Paulus  (in  the  same  series, 
1888);  Von  dem  Besiande  unserer  Gemeinschaft  mU 
Gott  durch  Jesum  Christum  (1888) ;  Ringet  damach, 
dcas  ihr  stiUe  seid  (3  sermons;  1889) ;  Das  modeme 
Ckristentumy  sein  Recht  und  sein  Unrecht  (Leipsic, 
1889);  Der  jUdische  Hintergrund  im  Neuen  Testor 
ment  (1890);  Frank  und  Ritschl  (1891);  Vorstdlung 
vom  Reiche  Gottes  (2  parts,  1893) ;  Von  rechter  Ver- 
deutschung  der  Evangdien  (1896);  Umuldnglichr 
keit  der  gegenwdrtigen  kirchlichen  Unierweisung 
(1897);  Der  christliche  Glaube  im  Sinne  der  gegenr 
wdrHgen  evangdischen  lutherischen  Kirche  (1902); 
Das  Wort  vom  Kreuze,  rdigionsgeschichtlich  und  dog- 
matisch  bdeuchUt  (GOtersloh,  1906);  Ohne  des  Ge- 
seizes  Werk.  Eine  Anleitung  zu  selbststdndigen  ge- 
schichtlichem  Verstdndniss  des  Neuen  Testaments 
(1907);  and  Die  heilige  Schri/t  im  Rdigionsunter- 
richt  (1909). 

SCHNEPFFy  shnepf,  ERHARD:  German  Re- 
former; b.  at  Heilbronn  (26  m.  n.  of  Stuttgart)  Nov. 
1,  1495;  d.  in  Jena  Nov.  1,  1558.  He  studied  at 
EIrfurt  and  Heidelbei^g;  taught  in  the  latter  city 
and  possibly  heard  Luther's  disputation  there  Apr. 
26, 1518.  When  (Ecolampadius  resigned  as  preacher 
at  Weinsbeiig  in  1520,  Schnepff  accepted  the  post, 
but  was  expelled  by  the  Austrian  government  be- 
cause of  his  Evangelical  preaching  in  1522;  under 
the  protection  of  Dieterich  von  Gemmingen  he 
preached  at  Guttenberg  and  Neckarmtthlbach,  and 
in  1523  in  the  Uttle  imperial  town  of  Wimpfen.  He 
avoided  a  call  to  act  as  field  preacher  for  the  peas- 
ants in  1525  by  his  hasty  marriage  with  Margaretha 
Wurzelmann,  daughter  of  the  mayor  of  Wimpfen; 
the  same  year  he  signed  the  Syngramma  Suevicum 
(of  Brenz)  directed  against  the  (Ecolampadian  doc- 
trine of  the  sacrament,  and  before  the  year  ended 
he  was  simmioned  by  Count  Philip  of  Nassau  to 
introduce  the  Reformation  in  Weilburg.  In  1527 
Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  called  him  to  Marburg 
University,  of  which  he  was  rector  in  1532  and 
1534,  and  took  him  to  the  diet  at  Speyer  in  1529, 
and  in  1530  to  Augsbui^g,  where  he  preached  fre- 
quently till  forbidden  by  the  emperor,  also  taking 
part  in  the  discussions.  His  course  here  was  praised 
for  its  consistency  by  Baumg&rtner,  ambassador  of 
Nuremberg,  also  for  its  courage.  After  Duke  Ulrich 
of  WOrttemberg  won  back  his  country  in  1534,  he 
called  Schnepff  together  with  Ambrosius  Blaurer 
(q.v.)  to  lead  the  Reformation.  Schnepff  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Hospital  Church  in  Stuttgart,  and 
successfully  accomplished  his  work  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  country.  While  Schnepff  and  Blaurer 
agreed  regarding  the  sacrament  on  the  basis  of  the 
formula  of  Mar.,  1529,  there  was  no  lack  of  friction 
and  misunderstanding,  which  brought  admonitions 
to  be  peaceful  from  the  landgrave,  Strasburg,  and 
Melanchthon.  On  the  Urach  "  idol  day,"  Sept.  16, 
1537,  with  Brenz  Schnepff  argued  against  Blaurer 
for  the  retention  of  such  church  pictures  as  gave  no 
offense.  He  accompanied  the  duke  to  Vienna,  where 
the  latter  took  the  oath  to  King  Ferdinand,  and  on 
his  return  was  charged  with  preparation  of  forms  for 
church  government,  revised  by  Brenz  and  printed 
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in  1536.  In  Sept.,  1530,  he  was  in  Tubingen  with 
Melanchthon,  and  in  Schmalkalden  in  Feb.,  1537, 
vhere  he  signed  Luther's  articles.  In  July,  1640, 
he  was  sent  to  a  discus^on  at  Hagenau,  whence  he 
went  to  Strasburg  and  on  July  18  preached  there 
in  the  cathedral.  Later  he  visited  Worms,  and,  in 
1541,  Regenaburg.  Ho  joined  ueverol  of  the  Wurt- 
temberg  theologiana  in  pronouncing  against  the 
loudgmve'ti  bigamous  marriage;  meanwhile  his  posi- 
tion at  court  and  with  the  government  became  in- 
Becure,  so  that  in  1539  he  was  already  thinking  of 
going  to  Saxony.  In  1544  be  went  to  Tubingen 
and  was  honored  with  the  doctorate,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary began  to  act  us  superintendent  of  the  theo- 
logical seminary,  where  he  lectured  on  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  on  Melanchthon's  Loci,  also  preaching 
with  acceptabihty.  In  1546  he  carried  on  a  dis- 
cussion with  the  Auguatiuian  Jobann  Hofmeister  at 
Regensburg.  On  the  approach  of  the  Spaniarda  in 
the  Schmalkald  War,  Schnepff  fled  on  Jan.  7,  1547, 
to  Blaurcr  at  Constance,  but  was  soon  able  to  re- 
turn. He  did  not  accept  the  Interim  (q.v.),  and 
Biud  farewell  to  his  flock  in  a  sermon  on  Nov.  11, 
1548,  laments  by  his  people,  who  formed  a  pro- 
cession on  his  departure,  white  the  duke  sent  a 
present.  Melanchthon  invited  him  to  Wittenberg, 
but  a  professorsliip  was  offered  in  the  University  of 
Jena,  just  then  being  founded,  where  he  soon  hod  a 
oltLsa  of  sixty  students.  He  undertook  the  office  of 
miperintendent,  and  became  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential theologians  and  churchmen  in  ducal  Saxony. 
Under  poUtical  pressure  he  joined  in  opposition  to 
Hclanchthon  and  broke  with  his  former  friends  in 
Wilrttemberg;  in  the  colloquy  at  Worms  the  Emca- 
Une  theologians  delighted  the  Roman  CatboUcs  by 
their  enmity  to  Brenz  and  Melanchthon,  which 
caused  the  breaking  off  of  the  colloquy.  He  avoided 
intercourse  with  Brenz,  who  was  his  son  Dietrich's 
fathei^in-law,  and  u-ith  Jakob  Andrea,  who  was 
formerly  his  favorite  scholar;  against  Breni  he  be- 
came violent.  Although  he  took  part  with  Strigel 
and  HUgel  (reluctantly)  in  the  Konfidationtbaeh, 
he  endeavored  to  make  peace  between  Strigel  and 
Flacius. 

A  sermon  on  the  wedding  feast  of  the  king  was 
printed  (Tilbingen,  1578) ;  also  his  GutadUai  fUr  den 
achmalkaldisehen  Konvent  (1540) ;  Kovfeefion  etlichcr 
Artikel  dea  Glaubene  (1545);  and  lie/uialio  Majih 
Tismi  (Jena,  1555).  G.  BossenT. 

BiBUOQHArart  J.  Rosa,  Orolio  de  rite  B.  Schntpfii,  Leipoic. 
ISa2:  M.  Adam,  Vita  Gemanarum  IhtoloooTH'n,  pp.  32D, 
ATS.  Heidclbcrc,  1Q20;  L.  ».  Fischlin.  Memoria  Ihio- 
looorum  iViTtrmhcrertuium,  i.  fi,  supplement  8.  I'lm,  170B- 
ITIO:  N.  G.  Gickhofl,  Dii  Kirchm-KeformUiim  in  ^^aiKu- 
WtiSniTB.  Wdlbunt.  1S32;  T.  Ptaati.  Ambrotiui  Blaurcri 
L*m.  8tull«srt,  1861;  J.  Hartmann,  Brhard  Sthntpf. 
der  ReformaUr.  Tablogen.  1870;  J.  Fiaker.  Tkaauna 
flnumianm,  Straabuis.  1BQ5;  Hrvficirhttl  irr  BrOder  .  .  . 
Blaurir.  lB0B-i9.  ed.  T.  Schieiu.  2  vols..  Fiiubui«,  ISOS- 
1910;  ADB.njixii.  108  iqq. 

SCEniTZER,  shnit'iicr,  JOSEF:  German  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Lauingen  (24  va.  a.e.  of  Ulm). 
Bavaria,  .June  15,  1859.  He  studied  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Munich  and  Vienna  (1889-91);  was  asso- 
ciate professor  of  church  history  and  canon  law  ot 
tbtt  Lyceum  of  Dillingeo  (1893-1902);  accepted,  in 
1902,  the  position  ot  professor  of  the  history  of 
dogma,  symbolics,  and  pedagi^ics  at  the  Univer- 


sity of  Munich.  In  1908,  in  consequence  of  his 
Modernism,  he  was  suspended  from  exercising  all 
ecclesiastical  functions  and  was  given  leave  of  ai)- 
sence  as  professor.  The  intention  was  to  transfer 
bim  to  the  pbilosopliica!  faculty,  but  this  has  not 
yet  been  done.  In  addition  to  preparing  the 
second  edition  ot  I,  Silbemogl's  Verfassung  U7id 
gegenwdrliger  Bcaland  admllicher  Kirchen  des  Orients 
(Regensburg,  1904),  he  has  wTitten  Berengar  von 
Tours,  «ein  Leben  uiid  seine  Lehre  {Munich,  1890); 
Die  Qesla  Romance  Eccleeia  des  KardinaU  Beno  uiid 
andere  Streitstchrifien  der  schismalischtn  Kardinale 
wider  Gregor  VII.  (Bamberg,  1892);  Katholischea 
Eherecid  (Freiburg,  1898);  QueUen  viid  Forscliungen 
zur  Geachichle  SavonaroUa  (3  parts,  Munich,  1902- 
1904);  and  Hot  Jcsvs  das  Papsllhum  gestiftctf 
(1010). 

SCHJIUETGEN,  shnQt'gcn,  ALEX;  German  Ro- 
man Catholic;  b.  at  Steele  (3  m.  e.  of  Essen)  Feb. 
•22,  1843.  He  studied  at  MUnat^r,  Tilbingen,  Lou- 
vain,  and  Mainz  (1860-66),  and  since  1866  has  been 
a  member  ot  the  clergy  staff  of  Coli^^ie  Cathedral, 
where  he  has  been  successively  vicar  (1868-S7)  and 
a  member  of  the  chapter  (since  1S87).  He  has  like- 
wise been  honorary  professor  of  Christian  archeol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Bonn.  Besides  editing  the 
ZeU»clirift  fur  chrMiche  Kunet  since  1888,  he  baa 
collaborated  in  preparing  Katalog  seiner  Samndung 
von  Geweben  und  Slickereien  dea  Mittctallrrs  mid  der 
Renaissance  (Cologne,  1S76),  and  in  editing  the  .\da 
manuscript  ot  Treves  (Lcipaic,  1889). 

SCHODDE,  shod'de,  GEORG  HEHRY:  Luther.in; 
b.  at  Alleghany  City,  Pa.,  Apr.  15,  1854.  He  was 
graduated  from  Capita!  University,  Columbus,  O. 
(A.B.,  1872),  the  theological  seminary  of  the  same 
institution  (1874),  and  studied  at  the  universities 
ot  Tubingen  (1874-75)  and  Leipsic  (Ph.D.,  1ST6). 
After  holding  a  pastorale  in  his  denomination  at 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  (1877-82).  be  •hum  appointed  to 
his  present  position  of  professor  of  Greek  at  Capital 
University,  and  has  also  been  professor  ot  New-Tes- 
tament exi^esis  in  the  theological  seminary  at- 
tached to  the  same  university  since  1894.  In  the- 
ology he  is  a  positive  conservative  Lutheran,  and 
hos  written  The  Prolesfanl  Church  in  Germany 
(Phikdelphia,  190.1).  He  is  editor  of  the  Theo- 
logical Magaane  (Columbus,  O.)  and  has  translated 
from  the  Ethiopic  the  Rook  of  Enoch  (.\nriover, 
1882)  and  the  Book  ot  Jubilees  (Olieriin,  1S88). 
and  from  the  German  Franz  Delitiscli's  Day  in 
Capernaum  (Mew  York,  1887)  and  B,  Weisss  Re- 
ligion o/tlie  New  Teitament  (1905)  and  Commeutanj 
on  the  Nfw  Testament  (2  vols.,  1906). 

SCHOEBEHLEIH,  shtf  ber-Iain,  L  D  D  W I G 
FRIEDRICH:  German  Lutheran;  b,  at  Kohn- 
berg  {28  m.  w.s.w.  of  Nuremberg)  Sept.  6,  1813; 
d,  at  Giittingen  July  8,  1881.  After  studying  at 
Munich  and  Erlangen,  he  was  a  private  tutor  at 
Bonn  and  city  licar  at  Munich.  In  ISll  he  became 
theological  lecturer  and  privat-docent  at  Erlongen. 
and  in  1850  went  to  Heidelberg  as  associate  pro- 
fessor ot  theology.  From  1855  until  his  death  he 
was  full  professor  of  the  same  subject  at  Gottingen, 
being  also  conastorial  councilor  after  1SG2  and  ab- 
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bot  of  Bursfelde  after  1878.  He  alao  served  as  cura- 
tor of  the  Gottingen  orphan  asylum  and  member  of 
a  litui^ical  committee  and  of  n  hymnal  committee 
for  Hanover.  His  chief  writings,  which  mostly  re- 
late to  liturgies,  were  as  follows:  Die  Grundlehren 
da  Heile,  enttrkkrlt  atia  dem  Primip  der  Liebe 
(Stuttgart,  1848):  Der  evangeliache  GoUeedie'.iBt 
(Heidelberg.  1854);  Der  evart^ducAe  HauplgoiUe- 
tHerul  in  Formvltaren  /Or  daa  game  Kirdienjahr 
(1855);  (/e6er  den  Uturgisehen  Ausbau  dea  Gemein- 
dtgotUadieniUs  in  der  deulsclien  eoangelischen  Kirche 
(1859);  Schatz  dea  liiargiachen  Chor-  und  Gcmein- 
degeaariga  nebat  den  AUaneeisen  irt  der  detUsehen 
eonTtgelUchen  Kirche  (3  vob.,  Gottingen,  1863-72); 
Gcheimniste  dea  Glaubene  (Heidelberg;,  1872);  and 
Priruip  und  System  der  Dogmatik  (1881).  In  1870 
he  founded,  together  with  M.  Herold  and  E.  KrQger, 
the  periodical  Siona  for  the  advancement  of  liturgies 
and  ehurch  rauaic.  (J.  A,  WAQBtiMANut.) 

Bihlioo&apht:    AUpenutiu  gvangtHach-luAtrischr  Kirchen- 

IrituTV.  ISSl,  DO.  29.  pp.  S88  >qq.:  Biana,  ISSl,  no.  8.  pp. 

101  »qq. 

SCHOELL,  shOl,  CARL  WILHELH:  Lutheran; 
h.  at  Guglingen  (23  m.  n.n.w.  of  Stuttgart).  WQrt- 
temberg,  Aug.  4,  1820;  d.  in  London,  May  13. 
1899.  He  was  educated  at  TObingen;  became,  in 
1846,  assistant  minister,  and  in  1859  pastor  of  the 
German  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Savoy,  now  Cleve- 
land Street,  London.  He  was  examiner  in  the  Ger- 
man language  and  literature  to  the  Military  Educa- 
tion Division,  War  Office,  London,  from  1858;  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commisaton,  London,  from  1864;  and 
in  the  University  of  London,  1872-75,  and  1882-87. 
He  was  the  author  of  De  ecclesioiiiciK  Briionum 
Sootoramqae  historim /onlibus  (Berlin,  1851). 

SCHOEIIFELDER,  EbOn'fel-der,  JOSEF  HARIA: 
German  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Forchhcim  (9  m. 
n,  of  Erlangen),  Bavaria,  June  8,  1838.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Bamberg,  Erlangen,  and  Munich,  and 
after  being  aaeellanax  at  Bamberg  (1881-65)  and 
professor  of  theology  at  Hildesheim  (1866-67),  was 
vicar  of  St.  Cajetan's,  Munich  (1867-71)  and  court- 
preacher  at  St.  Michael's  in  the  same  city  (1871- 
1874).  Since  1869  he  has  also  been  counected  n-itli 
the  University  of  Munich,  where  he  has  been 
eucceasively  privat-doccnt  (1869-73),  associate 
professor  of  theology  (1873-74),  and  professor  of 
Biblical  oriental  languages,  Old-Testument  intro- 
duction, and  exegesis  (since  1874;  emeritus  since 
1903).  He  hoH  likewise  been  canon  of  St.  Cajctan'9 
since  1886.  He  has  written  Die  KirehengexkiehU 
dea  Johannes  von  Ephenus  (Munich,  1862);  Stdo- 
Tnonia  Episeapi  Baanoreiait  lAber  Apis  (Bamberg, 
1866);  Onkflos  Mnd  Peschitto  (Munich,  1869);  and 
Die  KlagdUder  dea  Jeremiat  nach  rabbiniacher 
Audegung  (18S7). 

SCHOEHHERR,  schIIn'her,70HAnn  HEIHRICH: 
TbeoBophist;  b.  at  Memel  (74  m.  n.e.  of  KiJnigs- 
berg)  Nov.  30,  1770;  d,  at  Konigaberg  Oct.  15, 
1826.  After  preliminary  training  at  the  city  school 
of  Angerburg,  nhither  his  parents  had  removed, 
he  was  sent  to  Konigsberg  for  commercial  training; 
but  he  was  averse  to  tlus  pursuit,  and  studied  in 
the  gymnasium  of  Konigsberg  and  then  entered  the 
univeciiity,  where  he  aowaaily  studied  law,  tbougb 
X.— 17 


his  strong  liking  was  for  philosophy  with  a  tbeo- 
aophical  trend.  With  but  Uttle  money,  in  1792  he 
traveled  in  Germany,  visiting  Rintcln  and  Leipsic 
to  study  philosophy.  On  his  return  he  had  reached 
such  a  degree  of  self-sufficiency  that  he  felt  able, 
without  further  study  at  the  university,  to  expound 
his  views  in  private.  His  extreme  earnestness  gained 
him  friends  and  the  means  to  propagate  his  system, 
and  he  became  marked  as  a  man  apart  from  his  con- 
temporaries even  in  his  appearance,  tor  he  allowed 
his  beard  and  hair  to  grow  in  literal  agreement  with 
Lev.  xix.  27,  Konigsberg  was  at  that  time  in  the 
throes  of  a  decided  rationalism,  although  nominally 
devot«d  to  orthodox  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  the 
student  body  especially  was  devoted  to  rationalistic 
views.  So  the  young  theosophist,  with  a  supremo 
confidence  in  his  mission,  expounded  what  he  be- 
lieved would  Inaugurate  a  new  era  in  human 
knowledge.  He  conceived  himself  to  be  an  in- 
spired prophet,  and  his  fundamental  principles  a 
new  revelation;  only  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  nature,  history,  and  human  life  would  ho 
admit  as  subjects  of  discussion,  together  with  the 
proof  of  them  from  the  Bible.  He  gathered  about 
him  a  circle  of  scholars,  who  were  to  be  the  seed 
from  w'hich  should  grow  a  society  renewing  human- 
ity. Meetings  were  held  twice  a  week,  on  Wednes- 
day and  Sunday  evenings,  for  discussion  and  in- 
struction, to  which  women  were  admitted,  and  a 
simple  meaJ  usuitlly  closed  the  session.  In  all  this 
there  was  no  thought  of  personal  domination  by 
SchJinherr;  his  only  object  was  the  diffusion  of  his 
system  of  knowledge.  Nor  was  there  intention  to 
form  a  sect,  and  he  was  himself  a  regular  attendant 
upon  divine  service.  Once  he  was  threatened  with 
prosecution,  but  influential  interests  prevented 
persecution, 

Bositiea  this  circle  gathered  about  Schanherr, 
there  was  a  second  which  had  as  its  center  a  gifted 
disciple  named  Johann  Wilhelm  Ebcl  (q.v.),  who 
hud  adopted  without  reserve  the  teachings  of  bis 
master.  Ebel  hud  become  through  this  ayatem  a 
poaitive  Biblical  theologian,  and  after  1810  preached 
in  KOmgsberg  earnestly  on  the  subjects  of  sin,  grace, 
and  redemption.  Possessing  a  fine  presence,  great 
pulpit  ability,  and  an  unassuming  address,  be  be- 
came the  leafier  in  the  pulpit  of  the  city.  His  fol- 
lowing was  from  various  circles,  but  principally 
from  the  higher  and  ofRclal  classes — a  contrast  with 
the  immediate  following  of  Schonherr  which  in- 
cluded stuilenta  and  the  humbler  classes.  The 
latter  was  in  this  environment  also  the  supreme 
spiritual  authority.  The  separation  of  the  two 
circles  came  through  the  teacher's  introduction  of 
tlie  principle  of  flagellation,  based  on  Gal.  v.  24; 
Ps.  lixxiv.  2;  I  Cor.  xiii.  3;  and  Heb,  xii.  4,  which 
was  the  "  pleasing  sacrifice  "  of  Rom.  xii.  1.  Were 
not  this  self-sacrifice  offered,  a  martyr  death  or 
bioody  sufferings  would  be  required.  Ebel  opposed 
this  extreme,  and  the  personal  friendship  of  the 
two  came  to  an  end,  though  Ebel  still  held  to  the 
teaching  of  his  master.  After  a  journey  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg in  1823-24,  Schonherr  grew  feeble;  thla 
feebleness  was  increased  through  self-inflicted  caa- 
tigations  and  hia  death  aoon  followed. 

Hie  system  united  profound  religious  wtuibilit; 
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to  philosophic  earnestness;  yet  in  itself  it  was  but 
a  confused  dualistic  philosophy  of  nature  which 
would  have  no  enduring  interest  but  for  the  judicial 
processes  carried  through  1835-41  (see  Ebel,  Jo- 
BANK  Wilhelm)  at  Konigsbeiig,  interest  in  which 
is  by  no  means  dead,  especially  in  view  of  the  secrecy 
which  still  covers  the  actual  proceedings.  Schon- 
herr's  thinking  began  with  ciieer  dualism,  as  he 
posited  two  primitive  potencies,  one  active  and 
male,  the  other  passive  and  female,  both  personal 
and  possessing  intellect,  will,  form,  and  color;  these 
were  named  fire  and  water,  or  light  and  darkness. 
From  the  union  of  these  originated  the  universe, 
including  God — ^for  the  system  is  not  merely  a  cos- 
mogony, it  is  also  a  theogony.  By  an  adaptive  exe- 
gesis of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Bib> 
Ucal  account  of  creation  he  sought  to  justify  his 
system  as  being  in  accord  with  revelation.  The  ac- 
count of  creation  was  followed  by  a  most  interesting 
chapter  on  the  fall.  Evil  arose  through  the  fall  of 
Lucifer  (Satan),  a  being  of  light  created  by  God, 
who  through  envy  led  the  first  pair  to  disobey  God; 
through  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
there  was  introduced  into  the  hitherto  sinless  nature 
of  man  the  power  of  darkness;  death  and  misery 
became  man's  lot,  and  as  original  sin  was  trans- 
mitted to  his  descendants.  Sin  made  redemption 
necessary,  and  tlirough  this  the  harmony  of  the 
primitive  potencies  and  of  their  methods  of  working 
is  restored.  This  process  was  introduced  by  Jesus 
Christ,  in  whom  the  law  of  righteousness  is  em- 
bodied and  the  inworking  of  Lucifer  is  abolished, 
and  so  the  world  is  released  from  evil.  For  the  law 
of  righteousness  grounded  in  Christ  proceeds  from 
him  and  passes  over  into  the  '*  primal  natures  " 
(HauptnoUwren),  who  are  made  complete  through 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  whom  also  Christ  is  present;  by 
their  mediation  this  law  passes  over  into  the  ''  sec- 
ondary natures  ";  in  the  former  light  is  dominant, 
in  the  latter,  darkness,  and  this  darkness  must  be 
striven  against  by  means  of  fighting,  fasting,  watch- 
ing, prayer,  and  wrestling,  and  in  this  way  room  is 
made  for  light.  By  this  course  of  reasoning  Sch5n- 
herr  fell  upon  a  new  righteousness  of  the  law.  Just 
as  he  partly  included  and  partly  ignored  the  simple 
facts  of  the  life  of  Christ,  so  t(t  the  teaching  of  Paul 
concerning  the  righteousness  which  springs  from 
faith  he  gave  no  place,  reproducing  redemption  by 
way  of  knowledge  in  the  fashion  of  the  early  Gnos- 
tics (see  GNOBTicis&f). 

Elschatology  had  an  important  place  in  the  eyS' 
tem.  The  second  coming  of  Christ  was  regarded  as 
imminent,  since  the  present  is  the  seventh  (and 
last)  period  of  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  To  this  theosophist  the  dreadful  events  fol- 
lowing the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  por- 
tended the  end;  Napoleon  was  Antichrist,  the  mil- 
lennial kingdom  was  near,  and  K5nigsberg  with  its 
seven  hills  was  the  city  of  Rev.  xvii.  9.  With  the 
parousia  would  come  the  fulfilling  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  case  of  Ebel,  in  the  pulpit  the  fundamen- 
tals of  Evangelical  Christianity  were  proclaimed; 
but  in  the  narrower  circle  of  his  immediate  disciples 
the  cure  of  souls  was  based  upon  the  anthropology 
of  Sch5nherr.  While  this  circle  was  small,  it  was 
influential.    The  doctrine  of  primal  and  secondary 


natures  was  especially  stressed,  together  with  em- 
phasis upon  knowledge.  The  secondary  natures 
were  to  be  led  to  self-consciousness;  this  was  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  open  expression  of  their  most 
secret  thoughts,  especially  of  their  sins,  and  this  in 
turn  enabled  the  foreordained  ministers  of  souls  to 
give  the  advice  by  which  .the  process  of  redemption 
was  to  be  further^.  Thus  Ebel  gained  an  unwonted 
power  over  souls.  But  this  caused  repulsion  among 
certain  of  those  who  had  at  first  listened,  among 
whom  was  Hermann  Olshausen  (q.v.),  opposition 
sprang  up,  and  the  judicial  decision  soon  followed 
which  is  sunmied  up  in  the  article  on  Ebel  (q.v.). 

(Paul  Tschackert.) 

Bibuographt:   The  writings  of  Sch6nherr  are  the  follow- 
ing:   Der  Sieff  der  o^UUcf^^n  OffenbarunOf  vorbereitel  sum 
ersten  Mai,  K6nigBberK.  1803;    Vom  Siege  der  oOtUichen 
Offenbarung.    Der  Er$U  Sieg  (1804);    cf.  GrundtUge  der 
Erkenntniea  der  Wahrheii  aus  Heinrich  Schonherre  nach- 
geUueenen  phUoaophiechen  BUUtem  mit  einigen  Erg&mun- 
gen  au9  Sehriften  Anderer,  Leipsic.  1852.     On  the  life  and 
system  consult:    J.  I.  Mombert*  Faith  Victorious,  Being 
an  Account  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  the  Venerable  Dr.  Jo- 
hann  Bbd,  pp.  258  sqq.,  New  York,  1882  (contains  a  very 
full  and  useful  bibliography  of  the  subject) ;  H.  Olshausen, 
Lehre  und  Leben  des  Kdnigtberger   Theosophen  Johann 
Heinrich  Sehonherr,   K6nigsberg.   1834   (adverse);     Von 
Wegnera,  in  ZHT,  viii  (1838),  106-233;  E.  von  Hannen- 
feld.  Die  religiose  Bewegung  su  KOnigtberg,  Braunsbeig, 
1858;    Ernst  Graf  von  Kanitx,  Aufkl&rung  nach  Akten- 
quellen  Hber  den  1836-4S  su  KonigAerg  .  .  .  gefuhrten 
Rdigionsprosess,  Basel.  1862;   F.  Zimmer,  in  ZWT,  xliv 
(1001),  253>312;   ADB,  v.  519  sqq. 
SCHOETTGEN,  shOt'gen,  JOHANN  CHRISTIAN: 
Cierman  New-Testament  scholar  and  philologist;  b. 
at  Wurzen  (15m.e.  of  Leipsic)  Mar.  14, 1687;  d.  at 
Dresden  Dec.  15,  1751.    He  studied  at  the  Saxon 
state  school  at  Pforta  and  at  the  University  of  Leip- 
sic, where  he  also  lectured.    In  1716  he  assumed  the 
rectorship  of  the  Latin  school  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder;   in  1719  went  to  Stargard  in  Pomerania  as 
rector  professor  of  humane  letters  at  the  Gronin- 
gisches   Kollegium  and  also  as  rector  of  another 
school  there;  and  in  1728  to  Dresden,  as  rector  of 
the  Kreu2schule.    He  was  an  exceedingly  fruitful 
author,  especially  in  New-Testament  exegesis,  in 
which  he  sought  to  utilize  his  rabbinic  knowledge. 
He  was  a  well-grounded  philologist,  and  an  authority 
on  the  local  history  of  Upper  Saxony.    His  chief 
work,  displa3ring  his  abilities  as  an  exegete  and  his 
profound  rabbinic  information,  is  Horce  Hebraica 
et  talmudica  in  univeraum  N.  T.,  quibus  horcB  I, 
Ltght/ooH  in  libria  historicis  suppUntur,  epistdce  et 
apocalypsia  eodem  modo  iUtustrantur  (Dresden,  1733). 
In   1742  there  appeared:    HorcB  h^aiccB  et  tal- 
mudiccB  in  theologiam  JvdcBorum  dogmaticam  an- 
tiquam  ei  orthodaxam  de  Messia  impensce.   Of  less  im- 
portance was  his  Novum  lexicon  Grceco-LcUinum  in 
N.  T.  (Leipsic,  1746;  new  ed.  by  J.  F.  Krebs,  1765; 
another  by  G.  L.  Spohr,  1790).    His  edition  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  (1744)  is  a  recasting  of  the 
text  of  Gleditsch  (1735)  with  peculiar  text  divisions 
and  tabulated  contents.    The  Opuacukt  issued  by 
Grundig  (1766)  contain  his  outlines  for  local,  school, 
and  Reformation  history.    Schoettgen  was  a  typical 
exponent  of  an  age  which  has  been  designated  as  the 
cradle  of  the  entire  body  of  Old-Testament  science 
along  modem  lines.  Georo  Mueller. 

BiBUOOEAPHT.    K.  QautBSoh,  in  Arehiv  fUr  sOchsiscKs  <J#- 
mMehte,  new  series,  iv.  338-351;  ADB,  xxzu.  413-417. 
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L  Introduction:  The  tenn  scholasticism  is  com- 
monly used  to  designate  the  scientific  theology  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  As  an  index  of  the  scope  of  this  theology 
may  be  mentioned  the  notice  by  Johannes  Pitseus 
in  De  iUustribus  Anglice  scriptorihua  (Paris,  1619), 
who  coimts  160  English  commentators  upon  the 
"  Sentences  "  of  Peter  Lombard  (q.  v.) ;  152  commen- 
taries were  produced  by  the  Dominicans,  almost  as 
many  by  the  Minorites,  not  to  speak  of  other  works. 
Distinguished  from  exegetical,  homiletical,  and 
practical  works,  and  heretical  literature,  the  term 
scholasticism  applies  to  what  is  now  known  as  sys- 
tematic theology,  or  dogmatics;  and  all  the  school- 
men of  the  vaiying  tendencies  represented  orthodox 
church  doctrine.  By  the  reform  theologians  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Humanists,  and 
the  Reformers,  the  prevalent  dogmatics  and  its 
method  was  stigmatized  as  *^  school  theology,"  and 
characterized  as  empty  formalism,  and  untheolog- 
ical  speculation,  subtle  and  pedantic,  in  contrast 
with  vital  considerations  held  to  be  practical  and 
religious,  or  a  theology  based  on  the  Bible.  From 
this  point  of  view  resulted  its  unjustified  deprecia- 
tion as  well  as  the  incorrect  adverse  parallelism  of 
scholastic  and  mystical  theology.  Scholasticism 
and  mysticism,  however,  represent  a  relation  simi- 
lar to  that  of  dogmatics  and  religious  contempla- 
tion. The  latter  also  gives  rise  to  theoretical  ex- 
planations, as  a  rule  referred  to  as  ''  mystical "; 
yet,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  they  qualify 
themselves  as  the  descriptions  of  soul  states,  the 
antecedents  of  Christian  ethics.  Although  they  are 
in  contrast  with  scholastic  methods,  they  are  not 
incompatible  with  them  and  their  object  was,  with 
the  aid  of  speculative  inquiry,  the  analysis  of  church 
doctrine.  The  adverse  judgment  is  also  incompe- 
tent, because,  instead  of  applying  pure  historical 
standards,  it  is  pronounced  from  the  point  of  view 
of  present-day  philosophy  and  the  religious  anti- 
thesis of  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  A  correct 
judgment  can  arise  only  from  a  due  historical 
appreciation  of  the  religious,  ecclesiastical,  and 
scientific  conditions  from  which  scholasticism  pro- 
ceeded. Such  a  review  will  lead  to  the  verdict 
that  scholasticism  fixed  its  vision  firmly  upon  the 
loftiest  goals  of  human  knowledge,  and  that  it 
strove  for  their  attainment  with  a  marvelous  and 
untiring  acumen,  faithfully  availing  itself  of  all 
means  at  its  command.    That  the  rellgiouB  and 


secular  knowledge  of  the  times  imposed  limitationB 
is  self-evident.  And  that  in  this  work,  many  of 
its  virtues  cast  their  shadows,  and  that  the  spon- 
taneous activity  of  its  spirit  gradually  crystal- 
lized in  forms  and  stagnated  into  fruitless  exer- 
cises of  a  purely  formal  mental  acuteness  is  not 
characteristic  of  scholasticism  alone.  Nay,  rather 
at  the  climax  of  its  movement  was  there  such  an 
abundance  of  strenuous  earnest  thinking  and  a 
measure  of  enthusiastic  devotion  as  has  not  else- 
where appeared  in  all  the  ages  of  the  history  of  the- 
ology, and  its  original  thinkers  in  number  and  emi- 
nence have  in  all  probability  not  since  then  been 
surpassed. 

n.  Preparation:  The  history  antecedent  to 
scholasticism  is  the  whole  theology  of  the  earlier 
Middle  Ages.  This  period  took  over  Christianity  in 
the  shape  of  fixed  formulated  doctrines, 
I.  Ortho-  and  the  representatives  of  these  doc- 
dozy  and  trines  were  at  the  same  time  the  ex- 
Philosophy,  ponents  of  education  and  higher  cul- 
ture. The  Church  clothed  its  doctrines 
with  divine  authority.  In  accordance  therewith  the 
great  theological  teachers  of  the  early  Middle  Ages 
would  submit  in  their  manuals  only  summaries  of 
patristic  theology  and  citations  from  the  Fathers. 
Augustine  and  Gregory  the  Great  (qq.v.)  were  the 
masters  whose  thoughts  or  even  words  were  adopted 
bodily.  Controversies  were  waged  over  the  under- 
standing of  the  authorities,  not  over  the  matter  in 
question.  Theology  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  may 
be  described  on  the  whole  as  traditionalism.  But 
the  vital  development  of  church  life  demanded  of 
theology  new  practical  and  ceremonial  forms,  and 
the  interest  to  understand  the  traditional  stuff  made 
itself  felt  from  an  inner  necessity.  If  the  delivered 
doctrines  were  sacred  and  inviolable,  only  one  form 
of  their  appropriation  was  possible;  namely,  the 
proof  of  their  rationality  and  the  recognition  of  their 
unity.  Orthodox  positiveness  assumed  a  rationalis- 
tic character;  the  more  so  inasmuch  as  ancient 
philosophy  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  had  been 
handed  down  most  closely  combined.  The  proof 
of  the  rationality  or  tenability  of  church  doctrine 
consistent  with  a  systematic  philosophy — ^this 
formed  the  program  of  an  enormous  intellectual 
task;  it  was  the  labor  of  scholasticism.  Confined 
to  a  fixed  group  of  "  given  **  subjects,  hemmed  in 
by  sacred  tradition,  and  not  without  stimibling, 
with  ever  so  many  modifications,  fresh  departures^ 
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and  concessions  to  the  old,  slowly  and  surely  reason 
gained  its  position  alongside  of  authority.  Then,  of 
a  sudden,  the  silent  development  was  preciintated 
by  the  wide-spread  sensation  caused  by  Berengar 
of  Tours'  (qv.)  impassioned  criticism  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Eucharist,  in  which  reason  and  dialectic 
alone  were  to  be  the  arbiters  of  truth.  The  defense 
of  authority  itself  employed  such  dialectic  subtle- 
ties as  the  distinction  between  the  permanent  acci- 
dents of  the  bread  and  its  temporary  substance. 
The  more  and  more  flourishing  school  system  of 
cathedral  and  cloister,  the  itinerant  restlessness  of 
scholars,  the  attraction  of  brilliant  teachers — all 
combined  speedily  to  disseminate  scientific  theology. 

At  this  point  two  mighty  spirits  entered  the  cur- 
vent,  creating  two  methods  that  governed  scientific 
work  for  a  long  time  to  come.    These 

a.  Anselm  were  Anselm  of  Canteri>ury  and  Ab&- 
and        lard    (qq.v.).      Anselm's    method    is 

AbelanL  marked  by  the  following  points:  (1)  he 
was  a  realist,  i.e.,  the  clujnpion  of  the 
reality  of  the  universal;  of  species  and  genus,  of 
concept  and  idea.  These  universals  are  objective 
realities,  not  merely  dkflatuB  vocisy  **  blast  of  sound,'' 
or  pure  subjective  images.  Upon  this  hinged  the 
battle  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  Upon  its  vin- 
dication depended  the  right  and  merit  of  specula- 
tion in  theology;  to  inquire  into  the  realities  at  the 
basis  of  church  doctrine,  and  to  create  if  necessary 
new  formulas.  Anselm's  problems  (2)  arose  from 
the  consideration  of  the  thing  itself,  lliey  are  of  a 
practical,  religious  importance,  and  their  solution 
aims  at  clear  expression  and  forms  intelligible  to 
the  times.  Witness  in  Ctar  deus  homof  the  practical 
idea  of  God  as  the  sovereign  Lord  and  the  work  of 
Christ  in  forms  derived  from  the  sacrament  of  pen- 
ance. The  pious  daring  and  religious  tendency  of 
Anselm's  intellectual  work  betray  the  spirit  of 
Augustine.  From  him  also  (3)  descended  Anselm's 
voluntarism.  God's  sovereign  will  rules  the  world 
and  the  nature  of  will  is  freedom.  Anselm,  with  his 
maxim  Credo  vt  intelUgam,  also  (4)  starts  out  from 
belief  in  the  traditional  doctrines.  But  this  is  only 
in  order  to  gain  experieniia  of  the  matter  described 
by  the  formulas.  'The  existence  of  God,  the  Trinity, 
and  the  incarnation  can  be  proved  by  ''  reason 
alone."  Anselm  means  that  ^e  positive  faith  of 
the  Church  is  for  him  who  obtains  inner  experience 
of  its  content  the  rational  truth.  The  significance 
of  Anselm  is  that  he  regenerated  the  formulas  of 
Augustine  in  the  spirit  and  mode  of  thought  of  the 
latter.  In  sharp  contrast  is  the  thought  of  Abelard. 
Starting  with  the  contradictions  in  tradition,  he 
held  (1)  that  the  task  of  science  is  to  reconcile  them 
by  dialectic  (in  his  work,  Sic  et  non).  He  does  not 
contemplate  experience  by  himself  of  the  truths  of 
religion,  but  a  rational  formulation  of  the  articles 
of  belief.  Thereby  (2)  he  by  no  means  aimed  to 
shake  the  faith  as  handed  down  in  the  Athanasian 
formulas.  He  would  only  set  limits  to  the  belief 
in  authority.  That  which  was  believed  must  be 
inwardly  understood,  and  the  truths  of  religion 
must  be  made  probable  and  clear  to  reason.  (3) 
The  writings  of  the  Fathers  were  to  be  read  not 
"  with  the  necessity  of  believing,"  but  with  **  the 
liberty  of  judgment,"  or  reason.    (4)  The  canonical 


authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures 
consists  in  their  inherent  superiority.  Abelard,  be- 
lieving that  the  substance  of  church  doctrine  was  in 
harmony  with  the  Bible,  did  not  mean  to  attack  it. 
(5)  On  the  question  of  the  reality  of  the  universal, 
he  combated  the  realism  of  his  teacher  William  of 
Champeaux  (q.v.),  yet  seemed  to  have  represented 
a  moderate  realistic  position  himself.  His  interest 
was  preoccupied  by  the  dialectical  treatment  of 
theology,  and  therefore  abstracted  from  an  inti- 
mate interest  in  realism.  Pure  nominalism,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  have  reduced  his  dialectic  to  a 
mere  word-battle,  and,  being  already  disreputable, 
it  was  little  adapted  to  his  mediating  tendency, 
which  sought  the  harmony  of  "  authority  and  rea- 
son." (6)  Abelard  proved  his  constructive  talent 
by  reforming  the  Augustinian  division  of  theology 
from  faith,  love,  and  hope,  to  faith,  sacrament,  and 
love,  in  correspondence  with  the  historical  situation 
in  the  Church  of  his  time. 

The  method  of  Anselm  was  the  more  tedious; 
no  one  without  speculative  endowments  could  em- 
ploy it.  Abelard's  method  seemed  made  to  order 
for  scholastic  practise.  It  afforded  the 
3.  Influence  use  of  the  reason  when  the  time  was 
of  Anselm  eager  and  ripe.  It  drove  through  the 
and  Abelard  land  like  a  storm-burst.  It  introduced 
to  the  scholars  a  mass  of  information 
and  a  formal  discipline  of  thought,  but  in  the  final 
result  it  was  fruitless.  In  the  preparation  of  his 
Sentences  (c.  1150),  Peter  Lombard  (q.v.),  prudent 
in  judgment,  moderate  in  the  application  of  reason, 
fortunate  in  the  classification  of  his  materials,  at 
once  orthodox  and  scientific,  followed  the  method 
of  Abelard.  The  foundation  for  dogmatics  which 
he  laid  and  Abelard's  method  became  through  this 
text-book  the  standard  for  all  the  Middle  Ages,  just 
as  his  commentary  on  the  Pauline  Epistles  made  its 
way  as  a  standard  ^*  glossary."  Strict  traditional- 
ism still  prevailed  and  impassioned  attacks  were 
made  on  the  new  theology  by  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
William  of  St.  Thierry,  John  of  Salisbury,  Walter 
of  St.  Victor,  and  the  brothers  Gerhoh  and  Amo  of 
Reichersberg  (qq.v.);  yet  men  Uke  Gerhoh,  from 
a  genuine  religious  interest,  began  to  deal  with  the 
substance  of  doctrine  itself.  The  spiritual  inde- 
pendence at  the  root  of  the  dialectic  of  Abelard 
stirred  also  in  the  older  orthodoxy.  Rupert  of 
Deutz  (q.v.)  worked  out  his  themes  in  dependence 
upon  Scripture.  Honorius  of  Autun  (q.v.)  followed 
the  footsteps  of  Anselm,  his  master  in  thought  and 
method,  in  Odo  qucBstionea  and  in  Elucidarium,  in 
which  he  treated  Christian  theology  entire.  More 
important  are  the  two  works  of  Hugo  of  St.  Victor 
(q.v.),  De  sacramentis  and  Summa  sejiierUiarum,  in 
which  he  partly  depended  on  Anselm,  and  made 
the  sacraments  his  main  topic.  Although  dis- 
avowing "  reason  "  and  "  experience,"  yet  profess- 
ing to  depend  on  Scripture,  he  betrays  evidence  of 
some  thinking  for  himself.  On  the  whole  and  indi- 
vidually, altibough  strict  orthodox  development 
continued,  the  leaven  of  Anselm's  spirit  and  Abe- 
lard's method  worked  into  the  orthodox  continu- 
ity; thought  was  promulgated;  and  the  Fathers, 
particularly  Augustine,  were  read  in  a  new  light. 

The  spiritual  upheaval  of  which  the  liberation 
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of  theology  from  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century 
was  the  forerunner  arrived  with  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth.  Intellectual  activity,  hitherto  only  eccle- 
siastical, now  turns  also  to  the  nat- 
4*  Awaken-  ural  life  and  benefits.  Laymen  enter 
ing  of  the  upon  literature.  The  world  picture 
Twelfth  becomes  richer  and  broader,  and  in- 
Century,  sight  into  human  life  deeper.  History 
supplants  chronicle.  Understanding 
makes  place  for  the  unity  of  development  and  for 
human  individuality.  Poets  present  real  hiunan 
characters;  interest  in  nature  awakens.  The  thirst 
for  reality  craves  first-hand  inquiry  and  knowledge. 
Free  spirits  with  a  daring  criticism  and  independent 
judgment,  even  toward  ecclesiasticcd  ofiices  and 
institutions,  are  to  be  found  now  in  the  Church.  In 
the  wider  movement  the  question  of  the  time  was 
whether  the  former  unity  of  the  ecclesiasticcd  and 
the  secular  philosophy  could  be  longer  maintained. 
To  do  this  theology  laid  an  extensive  lien  upon 
philosophy  (Aristotle)  in  order  to  satisfy  the  new 
interests  and  perchance  to  win  them  to  the  confines 
of  the  ecclesiastical  point  of  view.  As  of  old,  so 
now,  with  the  rise  of  the  universities,  theology  was 
to  be  the  queen  of  the  sciences.  Monasticism  under- 
took preaching  and  the  advancement  of  science. 
A  wealth  of  new  material  and  a  power  of  method 
were  afforded  by  the  study  of  Aristotle  and  his  Ara- 
bian commentators.  Then  there  was  Augustine, 
rich  in  metaphysics  and  psychology,  and  versatile 
in  his  fine  observations  of  life.  His  smoothly  chiseled 
and  opulent  formulas,  the  spiritual  vigor  of  which 
now  first  attained  to  appreciation,  lured  to  imita- 
tion. A  host  of  well-disciplined  churchmen,  of  in- 
defatigable industry  and  brilliant  endowment, 
sprang  up  to  make  the  Church  supreme  in  every  de- 
partment as  in  no  other  era. 

At  first  only  Aristotle's  writings  used  from  an- 
tiquity were  in  evidence,  as  that  on  the  categories 
and  De  inierpretaHone  (dialectica  veius). 
5.  Revival  Then,  in  the  twelfth  century  the  whole 
of  Aristotle,  oiiganon  {dialectica  nova)  came  into 
use,  introduced  by  the  translation  of 
BoCthius  (q.v.)  and  later  by  John  of  Venice  (c.  1128). 
But  it  was  through  the  Arabian  philosophers  that 
the  rest  became  ^own,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  Arabian  commentaries  and 
amplifications  brought  with  them  a  plethora  of  prob- 
lems, but  many  also  in  the  pantheistic  form  of  the 
Neoplatonists  (see  Neoplatonism)  of  the  unity  of 
the  active  intellect  in  humanity,  the  eternity  of  mat- 
ter, and  the  denial  of  individual  immortality,  ren- 
dering the  reconcilement  of  positive  religion  with 
secular  philosophy  ever  more  difficult  and  ultimate- 
ly impossible.  Although  Avicenna  and  Averrhoes 
(qq.v.)  had  asserted  that  science  did  not  abolish 
but  rather  sustained  practical  views  of  religion,  yet 
orthodox  theology  had  condemned  it.  In  this  occa- 
sion the  tide  of  Eastern  philosophy  again  set  in,  in 
the  West.  This  had  to  coordinate  itadf  on  Western 
groimd  with  church  dogma  and  the  Augustinian 
spirit,  finding  in  these,  on  the  one  hand,  more  flesh 
of  its  own  flesh  than  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran; 
and,  on  the  other,  the  narrower  limitations  of  ex- 
actly formulated  dogma.  Besides,  the  new  influ- 
ences were  afforded  many  starting-points  in  the 


dialectic  spirit  for  the  particular  and  the  newly 
awakened  interest  in  elementary  problems,  in  the 
construction  of  cosmic  views,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  nature.  The  consequence  as  a  whole  was  the 
eager  resort  to  the  dialectic  art  of  Aristotle,  and 
gradually  his  methodical  physics,  psychology, 
metaphysics,  and  theory  of  knowledge  adapted 
themselves.  Of  importance  to  this  influx  of  Greek 
philosophy  was  the  De  divisione  philosophic  (c. 
1150)  of  Dominicus  Gundissalinus,  including  all 
those  Aristotelian  branches  in  the  circle  of  nec- 
essary school  studies.  Wide  theological  circles, 
however,  held  themselves  aloof  from  many  articles 
of  the  new  system.  This  is  not  surprising  in  view 
of  the  recurrence  of  the  entire  movement  hostile  to 
Abelard.  A  provincial  synod  at  Paris  (1210)  con- 
demned the  writings  of  Amalric  of  Bena  (q.v.),  con- 
signed those  of  David  of  Dinant  (q.v.)  to  the  flames, 
and  prohibited  the  private  or  public  reading  of 
Aristotle's  natural  philosophy  and  the  comments 
of  Averrhoes  thereon  under  threat  of  excommuni- 
cation. The  legate  Robert  forbade  the  reading  of 
the  metaphysics  and  natural  philosophy  and  the 
comments  on  the  same  at  the  University  of  Paris 
in  1215;  but  as  early  as  1231,  Pope  Gregory  IX. 
recommended  expuigated  copies,  and  twenty-four 
years  later  they  were  adopted  by  resolution  of  the 
faculty  of  arts,  so  rapidly  did  Aristotelian  study 
make  headway  in  science  and  purely  formal  inter- 
ests. Theology,  also,  gradually  followed.  Indeed, 
the  great  theologians  before  Alexander  and  Albert 
regarded  the  intellectualism  and  the  logical  analysis 
of  the  concepts  of  Aristotle  as  profane.  They  held 
to  the  older  theology  of  a  realiistic  world  of  divine 
ideas,  according  to  the  Augustinian  formulas,  which 
would  become  manifest  to  spirit  living  in  fellowship 
with  God,  which  were  illumined  from  above.  The 
spirit  of  Anselm  and  Hugo  rather  than  the  method 
of  Abelard  guided  theology  till  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  But  its  scientific  character  was 
to  be  maintained.  The  entering  wedge  was  the  ad- 
mission of  the  method  of  Abelard,  and  led  to  farther 
advance  in  the  direction  of  the  particular.  A  nega- 
tive result  was  frequently  the  wrangling  over  words 
and  the  art  of  coxifusing  the  subject  by  hair-split- 
ting distinctions.  Yet  it  served  as  a  tutelage  for 
method  of  thought  and  the  minor  work  for  the  ap- 
proach of  the  most  complex  problems  with  Aris- 
totelianism  and  its  new  questions  and  tools.  The 
signal  of  wavering  is  already  apparent  in  the  wri- 
tings of  the  stanch  orthodox  William  of  Auvergne 
(bishop  of  Paris,  after  1228) ;  but  pronounced  is  the 
dialectic  practise  and  interest  to  solve  everything 
in  the  Summa  aurea  of  William  of  Auxerre  (d.  1231 
or  1237). 

m.  The  Scholastic  Period  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century:  1.  The  Franoisoan  Advance:  The 
originator  of  scholastic  theology  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  term  was  the  Franciscan,  Alexander  of 
Hales  (q.v.),  author  of  the  Summa  universa  theoloffia. 
This  is  neitiier  a  commentary  nor  a  citation  of  Lom- 
bard, but  a  broadly  outlined  systematic  work.  A 
mass  of  material  is  collected  which  is  arranged,  criti- 
cised, and  logically  elaborated  with  untiring  in- 
dustry. The  questions  and  problems  raised  by  him 
and  also  many  of  his  solutions  became  the  proto- 
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types  for  the  dogmatics  of  the  Middle  Ages.    Such 

ax«  the  fuitUia  originalia  and  danum  superadditum 

(origixial  righteousness  and  superadded 

d    **f  grace);   ainderesis  (rudiment  of   con- 

^Hales?  science) ;  the  sharp  distinction  of  gratia 
gratis  data  (preparatory  grace  freely 
given  in  particular  effects)  and  gratia  gratum  far 
dens  (grace  as  an  abiding  principle  of  character); 
of  meritum  de  cangmo  (merit  from  the  proper  use  of 
nature),  and  meritum  de  amdigno  (merit  on  the 
basis  of  supernatural  grace);  of  careniia  justiHa 
originalis  as  cvlpa  (guilt)  and  concupiscentia  as 
pcena  (punishment),  in  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
Also,  the  distinction  of  attrUio  and  contrUio;  as  re- 
pentance from  servile  fear  and  moral  penitence. 
Alexander  knew  how  to  seize  upon  the  inmost 
springs  of  the  religious  life  of  his  day,  to  set  them 
forth  in  clear  apt  statement,  and  with  a  sure  skill 
to  make  the  new  philosophical  knowledge  and  dia- 
lectic method  subservient  to  dogma.  Although 
much  indebted  to  Aristotle  and  citing  him  continu- 
ously, he  did  not  belong  to  the  Aristotelians,  but 
remained  an  Augustinian  Platonist.  He  held  fast 
to  the  realism  of  ideas  and  for  him  knowing  main- 
tained the  religious  character  of  illumination  by 
means  of  "  eternal  ideas."  Combination  with  the 
forms  of  AristoteUan  metaphysics  and  psychology 
did  not  always  redound  to  clearness  and  consistency. 
The  work  received  highest  recognition  when  Pope 
Alexander  IV.,  in  1256,  ordered  it  to  be  completed 
(the  conclusion  consisting  of  the  last  three  sacrar 
ments  and  eschatology,  and,  in  the  third  part,  the 
doctrine  on  ethics  were  wanting).  According  to 
Roger  Bacon  (q.v.),  as  a  result  of  Alexander's  in- 
fluence, academic  study  was  reversed  in  placing 
the  sentences  first  and  BibUcal  interpretation  sec- 
ond. Alexander  gave  the  Church  a  thorough  or- 
thodox system  with  which  to  meet  the  intellectual 
movement  of  the  time;  in  it  Christianity  was  di- 
gested in  thought  and  presented  by  means  of  all 
the  newly  acquired  philosophical  materials  and 
motives. 

In  the  Oxford  school  of  theology,  Robert  Grosse- 

teste  (q.v.)  gave  impulses  to  theology  decisive  for 

2  Th       ^^  English  Franciscans.     He  was  a 

Oxford     thoroughgoing  realist;   but,  as  in  the 

SohooL  ^^^  ^^  Anselm,  the  knowledge  of  the 
universal  realities  must  be  appropri- 
ated in  experience,  which  accounts  also  for  his  stress 
otherwise  on  scientific  empiricism.  Knowledge  of 
nature  he  promoted  together  with  mathematics, 
grammar,  and  practical  philology.  At  one  with 
this  may  have  been  his  emphasis  on  the  authority 
of  the  Bible  for  theology.  Faith  is  essentially  the 
**  faith  of  those  things  which  are  believed  by  the 
authority  of  sacred  Scripture."  Faith  in  the  truths 
of  the  Bible  is  redemptive.  God  is  the  will  that 
works  salvation,  but  good  is  realized  only  as  it  is 
done  by  human  free  will.  The  historical  signifi- 
cance of  this  remarkable  personage  is  in  the 
noteworthy  combination  of  empiricism  with  specu- 
lation— of  interest  in  connection  with  the  tradi- 
tional authoritative  conception  and  the  religious 
consciousness.  The  influence  of  this  combination 
which  he  inspired  was  the  main  reason  for  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  Franciscans  held  to  the 


thought  and  method  of  the  old  Augustinian  An- 
■elmic  theology. 

2.  The  Dominican  Advance:  The  theological 
movement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  however,  was 
brought  to  its  eminence  by  a  deeper  conception 
and  a  stronger  infusion  of  the  system  of  Aristotle 
into  theological  discussion.  This  took  place,  in  the 
first  instance,  through  the  Dominicans,  Albert  the 
Great  (see  Albertus  Magnus)  and  Thomas  Aquinas 
(q.v.),  his  foremost  pupil.  Albert,  in- 
th  Or^'t'  spired  with  a  consummate  passion  for 
Thomas  *  l^owledge,  collected  all  that  was  pos- 
Aqoinas.  ^^^®  ^  human  understanding,  but  did 
not  advance  beyond  reproduction. 
Aristotle  formed  his  framework,  and  the  packing 
in  of  much  Augustinian-Platonistic  material  natu- 
rally resulted  in  serious  contradictions.  To  his 
world-philosophy  were  added  the  church  dogmas 
which  remained  essentially  imchanged,  no  matter 
how  much  Aristotelian  material  was  introduced. 
Thomas,  on  the  contrary,  penetrating  and  clear 
in  conception,  equipped  with  a  fresh  insight  into 
fundamentals,  a  great  systematic  talent,  and  a 
remarkable  gift  of  presentation,  was  uniquely  qual- 
ified to  take  in  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  as  a 
whole,  and,  with  a  sure  and  skilful  art,  of  in- 
corporating all  except  the  absolutely  contradic- 
tory. Without  relinquishing  dogma  at  any  point, 
he  reestablished  the  same  on  the  new  philosophy 
like  superstructure  on  foundation.  The  entire 
Greek  position  with  regard  to  the  soul  is  accepted. 
The  supreme  object  of  man  is  to  know.  Theology 
is  a  speculative  science  that  leads  to  human  blessed- 
ness, which  is  the  perfect  knowledge  of  God.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  nature  of  man  does  not  center  in  will 
but  in  cognition.  The  intellect  impresses  upon 
volition  its  spiritual  character.  In  reason  as  the 
spiritual  power  of  choice  is  the  seat  of  "  free  will." 
Here  the  Augustinian  point  of  view  gives  way  to  the 
Greek.  Human  reason,  or  philosophy,  may  of  itself 
conceive  only  a  few  religious  truths  and  these  only 
imperfectly  and  slowly;  revealed  knowledge  must 
amplify,  confirm,  and  complete.  Revelation  is  at 
hand  in  the  inspired  Scriptures.  By  them  man 
becomes  absolutely  certain  of  the  truth  because 
God  is  their  author.  Therefore,  the  Bible  is  the 
only  certain  and  absolutely  binding  authority.  But 
revelation  is  doctrine,  preeminently  the  doctrine  of 
the  "  first  truth,"  God.  Doctrine  is  sununed  up  in 
the  Apostle's  Oeed,  and  guarded  against  heretical 
misinterpretation  by  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  con- 
ciliar  decisions,  and  the  Fathers.  A  nova  editio 
symboli  is  in  the  power  of  the  pope,  who  calls  the 
council  and  confirms  its  sentence.  Faith  takes  hold 
of  the  revealed  truth.  As  the  "  reward  of  life  eter- 
nal "  is  promised  to  faith,  the  will  finds  that  which 
is  believed  agreeable.  The  effect  of  faith  upon  in- 
tellect for  the  acceptance  of  what  is  presented  for 
belief  can  take  place  only  by  the  infusion  of  a  "di- 
vinely inspired  disposition,"  inasmuch  as  the  truths 
involved  are  supernatural.  Through  this  "divinely 
inspired  disposition  "  the  intellect  is  adapted  to 
believe;  **  an  act  of  faith  consists  principally  in 
cognition  and  therein  is  its  perfection."  The  fides 
in/armis  becomes  fides  formata  by  the  addition  of 
love.    This  is  self-evident;    faith  in  itself  remains 
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what  it  is  but  the  will  invests  it  with  a  personal  and 
meritorious  character.  What  man  first  would  and 
could  not,  he  now  can  and  will.  The  knowledge  by 
faith  is  supernatural  and  can  not  be  demonstrated 
by  "  human  reason  ";  yet  theology  is  to  refute  the 
opponents  of  faith  and  elucidate  and  make  prob- 
able the  articles  of  belief  by  the  aid  of  philosophical 
thought.  This  affords  ''  reasons/'  which  are  not 
really  ''  demonstrable,"  but  "  certain  argmnents, 
showing  that  what  is  set  forth  in  faith  is  not  im- 
possible." On  the  question  of  universals,  Thomas 
represents  generally  the  moderate  realistic  point 
of  view  prevailing  also  elsewhere  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  universal,  in  the  first  place,  appears 
as  an  image  of  the  himian  mind,  which  conceives 
and  abstracts  the  common  elements  within  chang- 
ing phenomena.  Things  exist  only  as  particulars; 
the  conception  of  universality  exists  only  in  the  in- 
tellect. But  nominalist  he  is  not;  the  imiversal, 
manifest  in  particulars,  may  be  taken  as  the  form 
of  the  particulars.  These  forms  exist  as  realities  in 
God,  in  whom  they  may  be  said,  with  Plato,  to  be 
preexistent  ideas  or  imiversals.  Their  existence  is 
not  therefore  merely  subjective  (post  rem)t  but  ob- 
jective (ante  rem  or  in  re).  Thomas  became  the 
philosophical  and  theological  authority,  henceforth, 
of  the  Dominican  order. 

However,  a  vague  restiessness  as  the  sense  of  an 
innovation  that  was  to  be  resisted  made  itself  widely 
felt.  The  ideas  of  Averrhoes  presimiing  to  be  Aris- 
Q  -,  totelian    were    awakening    suspicion. 

"•^^^^''That   Thomas   sharply   rebuked   the 

Thomas,  doctrines  of  Averrhoes,  particularly 
that  of  the  imity  of  the  intdledtts  agene 
in  all  men,  availed  nothing.  The  liinorite  John 
Peckham  (q.v.),  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  opposed 
the  advancement  of  the  Thomistic  doctrines  over 
the  order,  taking  exception  specially  to  the  view 
that  the  intellective  soul  was  the  only  human  form. 
A  pro-Augustinian  reaction  set  in.  The  Franciscan 
William  of  Mara  published  his  Summa  contra 
Thomam  (1284),  assisted  probably  by  his  friend 
Roger  Bacon.  As  the  consistency  with  dogma  was 
irreproachable,  objection  was  raised  against  the 
overreaching  of  the  purely  philosophical  judgments 
in  theology  and  the  destruction  of  the  older  meta- 
physics with  its  purely  religious  knowledge. 

8.  Various  Trends:  The  breach  was  not  radical; 
the  new  philosophy  and  Aristotle  were  universally 

^  ^  recognized;  the  representatives  of  the 

Ventura!  ^^^^^  schools  studied  Aristotie;  and  a 
mystic  like  Bonaventura  (q.v.)  cites 
him  continually  as  authority.  Plato,  however,  is 
not  to  be  abandoned,  for  he  accords  with  Augustine. 
But  the  authority  of  Scripture  as  the  authority  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  exceeds  that  of  Augustine.  Theol- 
ogy is  the  **  knowledge  of  things  eternal,"  or  "  a 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  according  to  piety." 
"  Theology  is  an  affective  science  and  its  knowl- 
edge is  the  grace  of  speculation,  but  principally  that 
men  may  become  good  thereby."  The  natural 
**  speculative  intellect  "  is  complemented  by  a  habi- 
iu8  ("  disposition  ")  which  is  the  *'  grace  of  con- 
templation." Granted  that  Aristotie  is  right  with 
respect  to  natural  cognition;  theology,  however, 
pertains  to  the  knowledge  of  practical  experience. 


Here  Augustine  is  authoritative;  and  in  God  is  con- 
ceived idl  knowledge  of  eternal  ideas.  In  connec- 
tion, the  aim  ia  the  volitional  activity  of  love,  which 
is  the  supreme  act  of  the  soul;  and  by  it  blessedness 
is  attained.  This  volimtarism  is  also  from  Augu»- 
tine.  In  detail  Bonaventura  keeps  close  to  AlexiBm- 
der;  hence,  his  teaching  is  frequentiy  more  liberal 
or  approximates  Pelagianism  more  than  that  of 
Thomas,  as  is  manifest  in  his  merUum  de  congruo, 
aUrUiOf  and  '*  to  do  that  which  is  in  himself."  To 
Augustine  is  to  be  referred  his  symbolic  explana- 
tion of  the  sacraments.  The  combination  of  uni- 
versals, contemplation,  and  volimtarism  is  peculiar 
in  itself;  and  Bonaventura's  significance  is  that  by 
him,  in  adherence  to  Augustine,  the  greatest  au- 
thority of  the  West,  is  expressed  the  instinctive 
effort  of  the  peculiar  character  of  Christianity  to 
maintain  itself  against  the  Hellenism  of  the  Aris- 
totelians. 

The  same  contrast  may  be  recalled  also  in  the 
Sentence  commentary  and  Qiu)dlibUa  of  Richard  of 
Middleton  (at  Paris,  1228).  This  sober  and  dear 
mind  affords  an  excellent  glimpse  into  the  Fran- 
ciscan theology  of  the  period,  although  not  repre- 

2  ^  senting  the  Franciscan  realism.    The 

of  Ohrait  ^^^^^^  antagonist  of  the  mendicants, 
Henry  of  Ghent  (q.v.),  opposed  the 
older  theology  and  applied  the  dialectic  of  Aristotie. 
On  the  question  of  universals,  the  essences  of  things 
are  the  "  eternal  ideas "  in  the  divine  intellect, 
which  by  a  creative  act  of  God  are  transposed  into 
actual  existence,  and  this  is  then  conceived  by  the 
understanding  as  particular  and  universal.  The 
things  in  a  person's  environment  first  produce 
imaginationee  or  pJuumala,  from  which  the  intd* 
lectus  ogenBy  which  is  the  *'  created  light,"  abstracts 
the  universal,  or  the  concept,  which  is  again  reflex- 
ively  referred  to  the  cause  which  produced  the 
''  images."  In  this  process  Henry  has  in  mind 
in  addition  to  intellectue  agene,  a  certain  illimiinar 
tion  by  the  uncreated  light,  which,  given  by  the 
grace  of  God  to  whom  he  will,  makes  immediately 
evident  from  above  the  reality  of  things  to  the 
spirit.  In  dependence  on  Augustine  and  Anselm, 
he  teaches  the  primacy  of  the  will,  lays  stress  on 
complete  freedom,  and  disavows  all  dependence  of 
will  upon  thought.  In  spite  of  this  volimtarism  he 
qualified  theology  as  a  speculative  science.  like 
him,  the  theologians  before  Duns  Scotus  repre- 
sented Augustine  in  general,  laying  main  stress  on 
the  mystical  speculation  and  relegating  the  volim- 
tarism to  second  or  third  rank  of  importance.  Bible 
and  Church  are  to  him  the  authorities  of  faith, 
which  is  the  acceptance  as  true  of  the  articles  of  be- 
lief. These  can  not  possibly  be  proved;  hence  faith 
must  be  the  gift  of  grace.  Sin  has  weakened  the 
eneigy  of  will  and  darkened  the  intellect.  Grace  as 
gratia  gratU  data,  that  is,  vocaiiOy  by  the  Word 
without  or  within  enables  man  to  merUum  congrui 
and  this  leads  to  sacramental  gratia  gratum  faciene; 
man  is  now  "  justified  "  and  can  deserve  meritum 
de  condigno.  This  in  dogmatics  is  following  the 
footsteps  of  Alexander  and  Bonaventura  in  outline, 
though  deviating  in  some  details. 

These  two  tendencies,  the  old  Augustinian  the- 
ology and  the  modem  Aristotelianiring,  had  in  oom^ 
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moD  the  basic  authority  of  Scripture  and  the  dogma 
arisiiig  therefrom,  which  were  to  be  expoimded  by 
means  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  The  swing  of 
the  pendulum  in  the  direction  of  philosophy  bore 
results.  Here  and  there  dogmatic  speculation 
rooted  itself  in  strange  soil;  dialectic  arts  were 
called  in  to  reconcile  contradictory 
Conllw^  phHosophic  views.  The  BibHcal  studies 
tism-  Bo«er°^  *^®  P^®*  centuries  retreat  to  the 
3^^QQjj  background;  the  interest  in  patris- 
tic literature  is  waning.  Sentences 
in  process  of  collection  from  the  time  of  Abelard 
are  deemed  sufficient.  Nowhere  was  the  older  the- 
ology so  powerfully  and  peculiarly  represented  as 
at  Oxford,  in  the  tradition  of  Grosseteste  (q.v.)  and 
Adam  Marsh.  Roger  Bacon's  supreme  vduation  of 
empiricism  and  experimental  science  led  him  to  de- 
mand a  limitation  and  division  of  the  sciences. 
Theology  was  to  cease  to  amalgamate  itself  with 
philosophy;  because,  dominated  thereby,  it  en- 
gages itself  with  a  number  of  purely  cosmological 
problems  which  do  not  concern  it;  purely  theolog- 
ical questions  resort  to  philosophical  methods;  and 
real  BibUcal  study  is  relinquished  amid  foreign  in- 
terests, such  as  ''  analysis  employed  by  logicians, 
forced  agreements  such  as  the  legalists  use  and  the 
rhythmical  harmonies  of  the  rhetoricians."  So  it 
has  become  customary  from  the  time  of  Albertus 
Magnus  and  Alexander  of  Hales  (qq.v.),  and 
even  at  Oxford  from  1250,  to  read  the  Sentences 
solemniter.  And  all  this  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  all  these  men  imderstood  almost  nothing 
of  real  philosophy,  according  to  Roger  Bacon,  since 
they  did  not  grasp  Aristotle,  and  could  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  wretched  translations.  The  peculiar 
task  of  theology  should  be  ''  about  the  sacred  text." 
Better  than  the  collections  would  be  to  read  the 
HUtarica  scholaaHca  (Peter  Comester,  q.v.),  as  was 
done  before  Alexander.  Biblical  interpretations 
interspersed  with  dogmatic  expositions  is  the  ideal 
before  Bacon.  Protests  now  arise  from  the  spiritual- 
minded  against  the  "  curious  and  sterile  science  "  or 
'*  questions  "  which  have  banished  Biblical  study. 
Perhaps  the  revival  of  Biblical  study  from  the 
closing  decades  of  the  thirteenth  century  may  be 
attributed  to  this  attitude  of  the  older  theology. 
The  order,  which  is  to  prevail  for  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centimes,  has  now  formed  itself  ac- 
cording to  which  theological  study  falls  into  three 
stages:  cursory  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Sentences,  and  the  lectio  ordinariat 
or  master's  minute  Scripture  interpretation.  The 
first  two  are  conducted  by  two  baccalaurei;  the  third 
by  the  magister  regena.  Though  always  mftrlcing 
the  high  point  in  theology,  yet  Biblical  study  could 
be  pursued  only  according  to  the  dogmatic  schema- 
tism, the  Bible  being  used  as  a  source-fimd  of  specu- 
lative doctrines. 

4.  Bans  Sootus  (q.v.) :     An  Oxford  Franciscan, 
this  greatest  of  the  scholastics,  enters  the  movement 
at  the  turning  of  the  thirteenth  to  the  fourteenth 
1   Orltioal  ^^^^^'    Versed  in  mathematics  and 
Work.      physics,  he  also  possessed  a  fine  per- 
ception for  the  observation  of  the  ac- 
tual in  psychology  and  religious  life.    He  stood  with 
his  Franciscan  colleagues  for  the  older  theology  on 


realism  and  voluntarism,  sin  and  redemption,  and 
on  the  symbolic  explanation  of  the  sacraments;  but 
differed  by  abandoning  the  faltering  attitude  toward 
Aristotle.  A  close  student  and  commentator  of 
Aristotle,  imequaled  in  his  mastery  of  the  dia- 
lectic method,  with  consummate  enei^  he  criti- 
cized the  doctrines  of  the  Platonic  Augustinian  sys- 
tem and  their  proofs,  and  created  new  formulas 
and  new  proofs.  He  exerted  himself  to  give  state- 
ment to  the  fact  of  the  matter  and  not  merely  to 
well-modulated  formulas.  As  a  mere  summary  in 
passing  he  (1)  sought  to  reestablish  and  advance 
the  old  realism   i^ith  the  new  scientific   means. 

(2)  He  carried  through  logically  the  primacy  of  the 
will  with  reference  to  God  as  well  as  to  creature. 

(3)  He  groimded  anew,  and  for  the  future,  the  par- 
ticular doctrines  of  the  Franciscans,  overthrowing 
critically  those  to  the  contrary.    After  this  follows 

(4)  his  ecclesiastical  positivism.  Theology  is  a  posi- 
tive science.  The  free  will  of  God  has  revealed  itself 
in  free  contingent  acts  and  orders.  This  revelation 
is  at  hand  in  Scripture.  Religious  knowledge  is  not 
imiversal  philosophical  knowledge,  but  a  practical 
understanding;  it  has  to  do  with  the  ''  final  end 
revealed  by  God  and  the  attitude  of  human  will 
which  it  conditions."  In  consequence  the  positive 
doctrines  and  ordinances  of  the  Church  are  a  priori 
the  absolutely  necessary  means  for  the  attainment 
of  the  ultimate  end.  Thereby,  it  is  presupposed 
that  chiutsh  doctrine  is  Scripture  doctrine;  but  the 
prescriptive  authority  is  that  of  the  Church.  But 
this  formula  placed  the  dogma  in  the  same  relation 
as  the  positive  statutes  warranted  by  the  right  of 
the  State.  Both  may  be  systematized,  interpreted, 
and  criticized,  without  being  abolished  in  either 
case.  An  immediate  consequence  is  (5)  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  imified  world-philosophy  of  Thomas. 
On  the  one  hand  is  the  view  of  the  natural  in  con- 
formity with  laws;  on  the  other  is  the  contingent 
activity  of  God  presenting  itself  casually  in  acts, 
doctrines,  orders,  and  institutions.  The  methods 
of  knowledge  are  different  in  kind :  there,  are  neces- 
sary truths  of  reason;  here,  contingent  truths  of 
history. 

Dims  is  significant  not  only  in  criticism  or  the 
judgment  of  the  particular;   he  represents  (6)  also 
a  general  religious  theory  that  adheres 
io^v?*^"^  Augustine  and  conforms  with  the 
Beffressive  ^'^^^   tendencies   of   medieval   piety. 
Besolts.    ^^  ^  Will;   man  is  will:   the  former 
"  dominant,"    the    latter    "  subject." 
The  absolute  free-will  of  God  appoints,  works,  and 
organizes  the  whole;   and  all  things  are  means  for 
the  attainment  of  the  final  end,  the  blessedness  of 
the  predestinated.    From  this  point  of  view  are  to 
be  understood  the  predestination  of  Christ  to  become 
man,  the  nature  of  man  and  sin,  the  validity  of  the 
work  of  Christ,  the  persuasive  power  of  the  Word 
which  this  conditions,  the  renewing  divine  efficacy 
in  the  sacraments,  as  well  as  merit  and  blessedness. 
On  the  other  hand,  man  is  represented  to  be  abso- 
lutely free.    Here  are  rooted  all  the  Pelagianizing 
elements  in  the  thought  world  of  Dims.    But  the 
freedom  of  the  creature  obtains  only  for  the  imme- 
diate connection,  of  which  man  is  in  the  act  of  be« 
coming  conscious;  absolutely,  man  is  wholly  sub- 
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ject  to  the  unity  of  the  great  objective  plan.  Though 
criticizing  particular  formulas  and  proofs,  in  sub- 
stance and  tendency  Duns  is  at  one  with  the  old 
theology  of  the  thirteenth  century.  His  significance 
is  therefore  that  alongside  of  the  intellectualism  of 
Thomas,  the  Aiigustinian  volimtarism  remained; 
that  dialectic  did  not  sweep  out  of  existence  the  old 
problems  of  religious  metaphysics;  and  that  the- 
ology employed  itself  with  realities  and  not  merely 
formulas.  Pelagian  and  disorganizing  elements  are 
not  wanting,  and  continued  powerfully  in  develop- 
ment. Although  he  strove  for  real  things  in  the- 
ology, yet  no  one  was  as  much  responsible  for  the 
gradual  deterioration  of  scholasticism  into  dialectic 
virtuosity,  subtleties,  and  logomachy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  rigid  positivism  on  the  other.  More 
remarkable  is  it  that  the  last  great  protagonist  of 
realism  was  the  teacher  of  the  man  who  disseminated 
nominalism  in  wide  circles,  William  of  Occam  (q.v.). 
The  increasing  secularizing  of  the  Church,  the  medi- 
eval traditionalism  that  became  entangled  in  the 
chains  of  proof  and  forgot  the  substance,  the  rivalry 
of  schools  and  orders  anxious  to  uphold  complete 
the  doctrines  of  their  masters,  the  critical  tendency 
of  Duns,  using  positivism  as  counterbalance  and 
seal  of  certainty — all  these  contributed  to  reduce 
spirit  to  dulness  and  more  and  more  to  substitute 
the  pursuit  of  formulas  for  that  of  knowledge. 

IV.  Decline  of  Scholasticism.  1.  Divergent 
Schools  of  the  Fonzteenth  Century:  Two  systems 
now  prevailed  in  the  pursuit  of  theology;  the 
Thomistic  and  the  Scotist.  The  scientific  develop- 
ment proceeded  along  two  lines:  First,  the  Scotist 
emphasis  upon  the  active  principle  in  knowing  as 
well  as  the  direction  of  the  knowing  faculty  upon 
the  particular,  together  with  the  in- 

1.  ^^**  creasing  complication  of  the  realities 
.  J^  "  immanent  in  the  thing  to  be  realized, 
led  to  a  break  with  realism  and  the 
revival  of  nominalism  through  Occam.  The  inor- 
dinate criticism  of  dogma  secured  the  widest  op- 
portimity  in  the  potentia  absoluia  of  God,  but  was 
made  harmless  by  positivism.  In  particular  church 
doctrines  the  criticism  and  formulas  of  Dims  were 
followed.  Nothing  hastened  the  downfall  of  scho- 
lasticism more  rapidly  than  the  trifling  with  pos- 
sibilities, to  set  oneself  at  rest  finally  with  the 
authoritative.  Among  nominalists  were  Adam  God- 
dam, Robert  Holcot,  Jean  Buridan  (q.v.),  Marsilius 
of  Inghen,  and  later  Pierre  d'Ailly  (q.v.),  as  also  the 
last  representative,  Gabriel  Biel  (q.v.).  Also  the 
Dominican  Durand  of  St.  Pourgain  (q.v.)  departed 
from  the  doctrine  of  his  order.  Theological  knowl- 
edge, according  to  him,  is  concerned  only  with  su- 
pernatural redemptive  truths  of  revelation  as  they 
occur  in  the  Bible.  Knowledge  is  possible  only  on 
the  basis  of  empirical  realization,  and  speculation 
and  illumination  of  reason  are  to  be  rejected.  As 
frequently  among  the  nominalists,  the  authority  of 
Aristotle  is  declined  where  he  differs  from  the 
"  truth  of  things."  In  like  manner  the  authority 
of  all  human  teachers  including  those  of  the  order 
is  not  binding. 

The  second  line  of  development  was  that  repre- 
sented by  the  two  schools,  in  contrast  with  the  ra- 
tionalism and  positivism  of  the  nominalists,  which 


in  their  way  sought  to  connect  with  the  mystical 
and  Augustinian  tendencies  of  the  older  theology. 
2  The  A  er-"^®  ^^  ^^  these,  first  represented  by 

rhoifltio.  'P®*^'^  Aureolus  (d.  about  1345),  John 
of  Baconthorp  (d.  1346),  and  Joannes 
de  Jaudimo  (master  at  Paris  after  1316),  repudiated 
the  Thomistic  imderstanding  of  Aristotle  and  ad- 
hered to  Averrhoes.  Just  as  the  things  in  the  world 
known  in  themselves  become  fully  realized  by  the 
light  of  the  inteUectus  agena,  so  the  objects  of  faith 
presented  in  the  Bible  may  be  conceived  by  means 
of  a  ''  disposition  "  of  faith  whose  character  con- 
sists in  taking  the  Scripture  as  divine  truth.  This 
is  the  light  of  faith  that  operates  to  make  thought 
cleave  to  the  objects  of  faith  so  firmly  as  to  possess 
a  real  knowledge  of  them  (Baconthorp).  Joannes 
de  Jauduno  declared  all  the  Averrhoistic  doctrines, 
such  as  the  eternity  of  the  world  and  the  imity  of 
the  intellect,  as  rationally  necessary,  and  preserved 
the  idea  of  revelation  as  a  means  to  salvation  just 
as  his  master  had  in  a  practical  religious  interest 
with  the  Koran.  In  like  manner  the  Paduan  school 
of  the  fifteenth  century  assigned  to  the  Averrhoistic 
ideas  a  similar  position  to  ih&t  which  they  occupied 
in  the  peripatetic  philosophy  from  the  thirteen^. 

More  important  was  the  Schola  Aegydiana  or  the- 
ology of  the  Augustinian  hermits.  .A^gidius  de 
Columna  (q.v.)  wrote  a  commentary  to  the  first 
g  -^       three  books  of  the  Sentences.     Jacob 

JBffidian.  ^^P^^^^^  (^-  1308)  followed  him,  then 
Augustinus  Triumphus  (q.v.),  Gerhard 
of  Siena,  Prosper  of  Reggio,  Simon  Baringundus, 
and  the  German  Heinrich  von  Freimar  and  Thomas 
of  Strasbuig  (d .  1 357) .  JSgidius  considered  in  theol- 
ogy an  affective  "  disposition  "  of  knowledge  which 
is  akin  to  the  speculative.  God  is  not  conceived 
**  according  to  the  mode  of  reason,"  but  "  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  revelation."  All  sciences  shall 
be  subservient  to  theology,  which,  however,  is  not 
imder  the  necessity  of  explaining  its  principles. 
Salvation  is  to  be  realized  in  life  by  "  act  of  the 
will."  The  universal  is  in  ipsa  re  as  the  natura  rei, 
which  is  something  different  from  the  particular 
thing  of  sense;  and  as  ante  rem  it  subsists  in  God 
as  eternal  idea.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
Crod  moves  all  creatures  "  to  their  activities  "  and 
that  they  are  his  "  instruments  and  less  than  instru- 
ments." This  natural  operation  of  God  is  prelim- 
inary to  the  operation  of  grace.  Preparation  for 
the  graHa  gratum  fadens  is  possible  only  as  a  di- 
vine calling  and  an  inspiration  of  good  reflections 
precedes.  The  sacraments,  according  to  Thomas 
of  Strasbuig,  are  only  means  for  the  grace  imme- 
diately wrought  of  God  in  the  soul.  Scotist  and 
Thomistic  elements  mingle;  on  the  whole  the  basis 
of  the  older  theology  is  conserved  without  a  thor- 
oughgoing advance.  An  interesting  and  important 
advance  was  made  by  Gregory  of  Rimini  (d.  1358), 
who  regarded  theology  as  an  essentially  practical 
science  so  far  as  it  guides  to  eternal  life,  but  con- 
taining also  speculative  principles,  which  it  proves 
from  Scripture.  The  principal  authority  for  Greg- 
ory was  Augustine;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  he 
professed  nominalism  and  attempted  to  derive  it 
from  Augustine.  Not  ''  the  lack  of  original  right- 
eousness "  constitutes  the  nature  of  original  sin,  but 
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"  concupiscence  itself  is  original  sin."  "  Act  of 
lust "  is  not  here  thought  of,  but  the  "  carnality  " 
arising  from  the  generative  desire  of  parents,  which 
is  a  "  real  quality  "  in  the  human  soul.  "  The  works 
of  imbelievers  which  seem  virtuous  and  commend- 
able are  truly  sinful  and  pimishable,  vicious,  and 
morally  evil."  Children  dying  unbaptized  shall 
be  subject  not  only  to  the  "  pimishment  of  the 
damned  "  [i.e.,  judgment  of  original  sin],  but  also 
"  to  the  pimishment  of  pain."  Turning  sharply 
against  the  idea  of  a  ''  general  influence  of  God  " 
by  which  sinners  de  congruo  are  capable  of  earning 
''  first  grace,"  he  held  that  to  be  capable  of  good 
requires  a  ''  special  aid  of  God  ";  of  himself  man 
may  earn  neither  the  graHa  gratum  fadens  nor  the 
dispersive  graHa  gratis  data.  The  good  in  man  is  a 
direct  act  of  God.  The  only  cause  of  salvation  is 
the  divine  predestination  embracing  in  itself,  as  in 
Augustine,  "  calling  "  and  ''  justification  "  and  not 
being  dependent  on  foreknowledge.  Gregory  was 
a  genuine  scholastic  with  a  lively  interest  in  phil- 
osophical problems  and  a  delight  in  proofs,  and 
also  a  man  of  not  inconsiderable  independence, 
shown  by  his  going  over  to  nominalism  and  by  the 
energy  with  which  he  was  able  to  think  himself  to 
an  independent  position  amid  the  views  of  Au- 
gustine. Pelagianism  is  again  reduced  to  a  fimda- 
mental  heresy,  and  contemporaneously  Brad- 
wardine  (q.v.)  completed  his  great  anti-Pelagian 
work. 

8.  Onlmination:  The  scientific  activity  of  the 
thirteenth  century  had  therefore  been  directed  to 
satisfy  the  intellectual  necessities  raised  by  the 
twelfth,  by  means  of  unified  philosoph- 
J^JU***^"  ical  theory  in  which  was  merged  the 
^Sttd*^^^  dogma  of  the  Church  with  the  philoso- 
Befomia-  P^^  ^^  Aristotle.  The  boldest  and 
^QQ.  clearest  attempt  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
obtained  only  qualified  approval. 
Duns  Scotus  split  apart  tibe  two  elements;  with 
William  of  Occam  (see  Occam,  William  of),  the 
unity  became  illusory.  Nothing  illustrates  the  situa- 
tion better  than  the  recall  in  the  fourteenth  century 
of  the  sentence  of  Averrhoes:  a  principle  may  be 
correct  in  philosophy  but  false  in  theology.  Where 
there  was  a  readiness  to  follow  Thomas,  it  stopped 
short  with  the  practical  deductions;  faith  and  in- 
centive to  his  daring  idealism  failed.  The  increasing 
intellectual  self-dependence  afforded  theology  an  im- 
capricious  character,  and  criticism  did  not  univer- 
sally blunt  itself  as  .  the  nominalistic  positivism. 
Again  theologians  arose,  like  Anselm  of  old,  who 
approached  theological  problems  with  a  striving  for 
the  truth  of  experience,  and  these  cared  more  for 
the  faith  and  a  reformation  of  life  than  for 
"  system."  Such  movements  were  not  interrupted 
in  the  Franciscan  order,  and  that  Duns  and  Occam 
were  members  was  not  accidental.  Characteristic 
of  the  time  is  it  that,  impelled  by  inmost  experi- 
ence, Thomas  Bradwardine  (q.v.)  of  Oxford  ral- 
lied his  age  from  Pelagianism  to  the  Augustinian 
determinism  of  grace,  and  a  man  like  Gregory  of 
Rimini  so  earnestly  reverted  to  Augustine.  Then 
came  Wyclif  (q.v.),  anti-scholastic  schoolman  and 
realistic  critic,  without,  however,  the  critical  pre- 
cautions   of   the   nominalistic    positivists   or  the 


naive  credulity  of  Anselm.  He  was  induced  by 
practical  motives  and  theology  was  the  means  to 
his  ideas  of  reform.  As  realist  he  saw  in  it  no 
mere  contrivance  of  words  but  realities,  which  led 
to  real  consequences.  His  thought  was  controlled 
by  two  main  principles:  the  Augustinian  predesti- 
nation and  the  Biblical  discipleship  of  Jesus. 

But  to  the  cry  for  reform  in  the  fifteenth  century 
was  opposed,  as  usual,  the  coimter-effort  at  resto- 
ration. In  such  cases,  restoration  allies  itself  with 
retrenchment,  insisting  only  upon  the 
ti"  •"   ™*"*  things.     Yet  such  reduction  is 

•iWTift.iH*y  ^  danger  of  stagnation,  unless  new 
of  Thoxnaa.  spiritual  tendencies  from  fresh  points 
of  view  set  in.  Thus  the  batUe  be- 
tween the  ''  old  "  and  the  "  modem,"  realism  and 
nominalism,  continued,  but  the  charge  against  and 
ridicule  of  scholastic  practise  in  theology  emanated 
not  only  from  Humanists  but  from  theologians  as 
well.  Slowly  scholasticism  turned  into  new  chan- 
nels. For  example,  the  nominalist  Pierre  d'Ailly 
(see  AiLLT,  Pierre  d')  limited  his  Sentence  com- 
mentary to  what  appeared  to  him  practical, 
seemingly  important  problems.  Likewise  for 
Thomas  Netter  (q.v.)  in  his  Dodrinale  antiquitatem 
against  Wyclif;  the  problem  pertains  to  Church 
and  institutions;  the  Bible  and  earlier  Fathers 
furnish  the  proofs.  Above  all  new  problems  are 
disavowed,  and  the  older  ones  are  to  be  reduced 
to  main  points  and  simplified,  but  the  native 
power  of  the  authors  is  dead.  The  recourse  is  to 
seek  a  via  media  among  the  opinions  of  the  past, 
or  at  most  adherence  to  a  great  master.  By 
clearness,  simplicity,  thoughtfulness,  and  the  elim- 
ination of  paradoxes  and  extremes,  no  system  of 
the  past  was  so  well  adapted  to  this  process  as  that 
of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Besides,  the  practical  theo- 
logians, the  German  mystics,  followed  him  as  their 
teacher  and  pure  nominalism  with  its  criticism  and 
fruitless  dialectic  was  more  and  more  doubted,  while 
realism  rose  again  to  power  through  Platonism  in 
Niholas  of  Cusa  (q.v.)  and  Averrhoism  (the  Paduan 
School).  Johannes  Capreolus  (q.v.),  the  chief  of 
Thomists,  in  his  four  books,  Defenaionea  theoLogim 
divi  dodoria  Thomte  (5  vols.,  Turin,  1901-04)  criti- 
cizes the  other  scholastic  theories  and  recom- 
mends in  all  points  a  return  to  Thomas,  thus  in- 
troducing the  Thomist  reaction  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Gradually,  here  and  there,  the  theological 
Summa  of  Thomas  became  the  basis  of  lectures 
instead  of  the  Sentences  of  Lombard.  Dionysius 
Rickel  (see  Diontsius  the  Carthusian)  presented 
the  scholastic  theories  clearly  in  his  Sentence  com- 
mentary, generally  in  adherence  to  Thomas.  A 
comprdiensive  presentation  by  Gabriel  Bid  fol- 
low^ in  most  questions  the  views  of  Scotus  and 
Occam.  Soon  after,  Francis  Lycketus  prepared  his 
conmientary  on  the  Opus  Oxonienae  of  Duns,  and 
Thomas  del  Vio  wTote  his  commentary  on  the 
Summa  theclogioay  and  Franciscus  de  Silvestris  Fer- 
rariensis,  on  Summa  contra  gentilea,  both  by  Thomas. 
More  and  more  distinct  became  the  return  to  the 
thirteenth  century  and  the  recognition  of  Thomas 
as  the  surviving  fruit  of  scholasticism.  He  formed 
also  the  basis  for  the  great  restoration  of  scholasti- 
cism which,  starting  at  Salamanca,  took  place  in 
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Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Thomists  were  also 
the  intellectual  antagonists  of  Luther.  Recently 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  pronounced  this  the  normal  theology. 
V.  Characterization  in  Summary:  As  a  rule  the 
schoolmen  present  their  teaching  in  the  form  of  com- 
mentaries on  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard. 
The  problems  raised  by  him  are  resolved  into  an 
increasing  multiplicity  of  questions,  often  so  re- 
mote from  the  text  that  this  is  soon  forgotten 
by  the  reader.  The  series  of  distinc- 
I.  Method,  tions  by  Lombard  remain  as  an  out- 
line for  the  accumulating  material.  To 
extract  the  basic  ideas  of  the  theologians  is  one  of 
the  gravest  impediments  to  the  modem  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  scholastic  systems.  An- 
other is  the  repeated  differentiation  of  the  material 
into  new  questions  the  basis  for  the  opposite  views 
of  which  are  thoroughly  established  and  thoroughly 
refuted.  For  instance,  a  distinction  of  Lombard  is 
resolved  into  a  number  of  quasstiones  and  each  of 
these  into  a  niunber  of  articles.  Other  subdivisions 
may  follow:  such  as,  membraf  principalia,  parteSf 
tradatuSf  dubia,  adfinitum.  In  detail  each  article  is 
so  treated  as  to  raise  a  question;  then  citations  for 
and  against  are  quoted  from  the  Church  Fathers 
down  to  the  scholastic  masters.  After  the  quod  non 
or  qiu)d  sic  is  concluded,  follows  the  responsio  of  the 
author  or  the  corpus  of  the  article.  Then  follows 
the  discussion  in  much  detail  of  the  views  produced 
first  for,  then  against,  the  question,  not  infrequently 
including  the  characteristic  opinions  of  the  author. 
Into  this  endlessly  irksome  mold,  the  explanation 
of  every  problem  is  dragged.  But  its  great  service 
was  its  vitalization  of  dialectic  art  and  of  logical 
categories  for  scholars  and  for  the  development  of 
education  to  the  present  day.  Easier  and  simpler 
was  the  presentation  of  Thomas,  who  parted  from 
the  scheme  of  Lombard  and  built  his  own  system 
on  the  grand  and  simple  outlines  of  (1)  of  God, 
(2)  to  God,  (3)  through  Christ.  He  also  possessed 
the  art  of  setting  forth  perspicuously  the  essential 
and  of  expressing  it  in  a  form  easily  understood. 
Yet  even  here  the  endless  anal3rsis  and  monotonous 
dialectic  are  wearisome. 

From  the  time  of  the  famous  introduction  of  V. 
Cousin  to  the  works  of  Abelard  (1839)  it  has  be- 
come customary  to  trace  the  history  of  scholasti- 
cism by  the  thread  of  the  conflict  of  rationalism  and 
nominalism.  But  this  division  will  not 
3.  Problem,  classify  in  theology  and  must  be  com- 
plemented by  the  further  view-points 
of  Augustinianism  and  Aristotelianism,  volimtar- 
ism  and  intellectualism,  positivism  and  rationalism, 
practical  and  theoretical  knowledge,  as  has  been 
done  in  the  preceding  sketch.  The  traditional  and 
inviolable  Biblical  material  authorized  by  the 
Church  is  to  be  interpreted  and  systematized.  In 
addition  it  must  be  brought  into  harmonious  rela- 
tion with  secular  knowledge.  In  the  example  of 
Thomas,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  takes  its  place 
beside  church  doctrine.  Reason  is  not  only  the 
logical  faculty,  but  also  the  organ  of  philosophic 
intuition.  Hand  in  hand  A\ith  revelation,  it  erects  a 
grand  system  of  religious  philosophy.  Revealed 
thoughts  are  not  to  be  rationalized  or  proved  in  the 
strict  sense  but  merely  shown  as  probable  and  con- 


formable to  reason.  As  a  result  orthodoxy  and  ra- 
tionalism are  commuted,  giving  rise  to  a  speculative 
theoretical  knowledge  as  subject  of  theology.  Ex- 
actly this  entrance  of  the  rational  element  caUed 
forth  the  protest  of  the  older  theology  and  the  move- 
ment introduced  by  Duns  Scotus.  The  older  the- 
ology, though  acceding  to  the  entrance  of  the  sci- 
ence of  Aristotle,  and  adopting  the  dialectic,  desired 
to  see  the  religious  character  of  theology  preserved, 
partly  by  adherence  to  the  religious  speculation  of 
Augustine  and  his  doctrine  of  will,  and  partly  by 
the  retention  of  realism.  This  latter  seems  con- 
trary to  the  purpose;  yet  realism  derived  its  ideas 
as  inherent  in  things  from  heaven;  it  touched  the 
divine  in  everything  that  transpired;  everything 
earthly  was  a  medium  revealing  the  heavenly,  and 
knowledge  assumed  an  immediate  mystical  charac- 
ter. To  Duns  philosophy  and  theology  were  dis- 
tinct in  object  and  kind.  The  latter  was  concerned 
with  a  purely  practical  knowledge.  The  will  of  God 
revealed  itself  to  human  will  as  its  end  and  pro- 
vided the  means  and  ways  for  attainment.  The 
Church  with  its  dogmas  and  institutions  is  that 
way.  Though  dealing  with  subjects  common  to 
both,  metaphysics  deab  with  the  truths  necessary 
to  the  thought  of  being;  theology  with  positive 
revelation.  Theology  and  philosophy  must  part. 
This  practical  knowledge  of  theology,  however,  be- 
comes scientific  by  the  dialectical  proof  of  the  inner 
imity  of  revelation  and  its  ecclesiastical  institution. 
But  instead  of  doing  this  Duns  simply  makes  reve- 
lation equivalent  to  church  doctrine  and  order, 
and  instead  of  producing  a  new  conception  of  faith 
correlative  to  a  practical  revelation  he  rests  corre- 
spondingly with  the  intellectual  assent  of  tradition. 
And  instead  of  wholly  severing  the  bond  to  Aria- 
totle  he  weaves  him  entirely  into  theology  from 
new  points  of  view.  The  result  is  shown  in  the  end- 
less unrest  suspended  over  his  S3rstem  of  thought. 
With  a  sure  eye  for  system  he  takes  in  hand  the 
exposition  of  the  particular  doctrines;  with  a  keen 
criticism  of  tradition  he  has  paved  the  way,  but  he 
is  impeded  from  attaining  his  aim  of  practical 
knowledge  by  the  ready-made  church  doctrines, 
and,  in  part,  by  the  Aristotelian  dogma.  Hence, 
the  brilliant  criticism  of  Dims  proves  to  be  in  vain, 
and  his  characteristic  tendency  is  ever  deterred  by 
the  ecclesiastical  positivism.  So  much  more  di- 
vergent is  the  inconsistency  between  aim  and  result 
as  Duns,  imlike  Thomas,  who  follows  a  certain  tend- 
ency of  rationalizing  faith,  would  conceive  it  only 
in  its  practical  nature.  But  the  imdertaking  of 
Thomas  was  also  untenable  because  of  the  disparity 
of  the  religious  faith  and  philosophic  knowledge 
which  he  vainly  aimed  to  unify.  Faith  as  theoret- 
ical assent  is  the  rock  on  which  Duns  splits  and  the 
fortress  of  Thomas;  the  relation  of  philosophy  and 
theology  is  the  stronghold  of  Duns,  the  weflJmess  of 
Thomas.  The  latter  founders  on  a  false  deduction; 
the  former  on  the  incapability  of  prosecuting  a  true 
one.  The  one  was  impeded  by  philosophy;  the 
other  by  church  doctrine. 

Hereby  are  distinguished  the  two  methods  of 
scholasticism.  The  one  is  the  union  of  dogmatics 
with  Aristotelian  philosophy,  as  the  ultimate  con- 
clusion of  natural  metaphysics;  the  other  repre- 
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sents  separation  and  theology  as  the  purely  practical 
religious  knowledge  of  the  way  to  God.  Having  the 
inviolable  formulas  of  the  Church  and 
3.  Three  the  Aristotelian  logic  in  common,  the 
Types.  two  methods  frequently  coincide,  in 
part  or  whole,  in  presenting  the  same 
doctrine.  Doctrinal  reconstruction  is  precluded 
for  both  by  their  presuppositions.  Thus  adher- 
ence to  the  foundations  and  problems  of  Lom- 
bard for  centuries  is  self-evident.  Original  obser- 
vations and  judgments  occur  but  do  not  dare  to 
brave  the  ban  of  church  doctrine  and  practise. 
More  radical  in  antagonism  to  the  system  of  Thomas 
was  the  work  of  Occam.  The  aim  of  this  was  to  ex- 
pose the  irrationality  of  dogma  and  with  an  un- 
sparing criticism  to  show  on  every  hand  the  an- 
titheses to  the  church  tenets  as  thkikable.  It  was 
customary  to  make  excursions  in  the  light  of  the 
poientia  absdiUaf  how  things  might  have  been  in 
the  absence  of  reality;  but  in  the  sterile  atmosphere 
of  the  day  those  possibilities  soon  dispersed  and 
the  church  positivism  remained.  But  historically 
considered  this  aspect  of  the  matter  was  of  the  ut- 
most significance.  When  confidence  in  single  church 
doctrines  was  once  attacked,  the  criticism  of  single 
dogma  and  doctrines  became  customary,  and 
finally  theology  led  quite  barrenly  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  ecclesiastical  doctrines  and  ordinances 
as  mere  empirical  realities.  Not  without  enhan- 
cing the  natural  element  in  church  ordinances,  this 
theology  undertook  the  support  of  Pelagianism  and 
the  externalizing  of  grace  in  the  institution  of  pen- 
ance from  an  inner  relationship  of  choice.  The 
negative  criticism  of  the  materiaJs  of  tradition  and 
a  rationalizing  and  naturalizing  positivism  within 
tiie  limits  of  its  power — ^these  are  the  principles  of 
nominaUsm.  They  are  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
the  third  type  of  scholastic  theology.  Following 
mainly  the  outline  of  Duns  Scotus,  it  is  distinguished 
from  his  system  by  the  qualities  characteristic  of 
the  mode  of  thought  of  the  nominalistic  theologians, 
namely,  crassness  of  criticism,  iimer  contempt  of 
dogma,  and  the  lack  of  a  unified  Christian  philos- 
ophy. 

Tlie  supreme  tendency  of  the  theology  of  the 
thirteenth  century — to  provide  the  new  world  in  the 
act  of  self-reaUzation  with  a  self-consistent  philoso- 
phy, which  should  render  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
subject  to  the  pope  and  all  secular 
4.  Surviving  knowledge  a  pillar  to  the  arch  of  church 
Influences,  doctrine — was  reversed  by  nominal- 
ism. The  older  theology  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  which  was  instinctively 
disinclined  to  Aristotle  prevailed.  This  right  was 
justified  by  Duns  and  Occam,  though  otherwise  than 
as  those  old  theologians  had  anticipated.  The  prac- 
tical situation  which  had  occasioned  the  enormous 
labor  of  the  thirteenth  century  continued.  It  is 
self-evident,  then,  that  in  the  fourteenth  century 
Thomism  on  the  one  hand  and  Augustinianism  on 
the  other  took  their  places  beside  nominalism.  The 
Thomists  desired  to  enforce  the  primacy  of  the 
Church  in  learning  and  life,  and  became  the  bitter- 
est foes  of  the  Reformation;  the  Augustinians,  not 
without  being  affected  by  nominalistic  criticism, 
endeavored  to  rescue  the  primacy  of  religion  in 


life,  and  became  the  forerunners  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. A  historical  magnitude  like  scholasticism, 
lasting  four  centuries,  was  not  without  its  perma- 
nent influence  in  philosophy  and  theology.  Not 
only  is  this  foimd  in  Roman  Catholicism  as  already 
pointed  out,  but  also  in  the  influence  of  Duns  upon 
Luther  in  favor  of  a  practical  religious  doctrinal 
system  setting  forth  the  way  of  redemption  as  mani- 
fest in  revelation.  So  also  the  influence  of  Thomas 
upon  Melanchthon,  who  allowed  philosophy  as  aiP- 
cilia  theologicB  to  contribute  the  materials  of  natural 
knowledge  to  dogmatics.  In  principle,  the  older 
Protestant  theology  adhered  to  the  rejection  of  scho- 
lasticism by  the  Reformation,  and  the  Enlighten- 
ment (q.v.)  was  incapable  of  receiving  a  profound 
historical  appreciation  of  scholasticism.  This  change 
did  not  occur  until  the  revival  of  the  historical 
sense  by  Romanticism  (q.v.).  From  the  time  of 
F.  C.  Baur's  great  work  on  the  Trinity,  Protestant 
history  of  dogma  has  given  more  unbiased  attention 
to  scholasticism,  especially  after  interest  was  stimu- 
lated by  Albrecht  Ritschl's  inquiry  into  the  persist- 
ence of  scholastic  thought  within  Protestantism. 
Yet  no  field  presents  so  many  unclaimed  problems 
as  the  history  of  scholasticism.       (R.  Seebero.) 
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idem.  AbSlard  et  Alexandre  de  Halea  criateura  de  la  me- 
thode acokutique,  ib.  1896;  idem.  Eaquiaae  (Tune  hiatoire  dea 
philoaophiea  mSdiSvalea,  ib.  1905;  G.  Leffevre.  Lea  Varior 
Hone  de  OuHlaume  de  Champeaux  et  la  queation  dea  univer- 
aaux,  Lille.  1898;  T.  F.  Mandonnet.  Siger  de  Brabant  et 
FAveroiame  latin  au  xiii.  aiide,  Freiburg,  1899;  C.  Fras- 
sen,  ScUua  Academieua  aeu  univeraa  doctoria  aubtilia  theo- 
logica dogmata,  Rome,  1900;  A.  Gardner,  Studiea  in  John 
the  Scot,  London,  1900;  Jerome  of  Montefortino,  Duna 
Scoti  Summa  theotogica,  Rome,  1900;  R.  Seebexg,  Die 
Theologie  dea  Duna  Scotua,  Leipsic,  1900;  J.  Draeseke, 
Johannea  Sadua  Erigena,  ib.  1902;  J.  Guttmann.  Die 
Scholaatik  dea  13.  Jahrhunderta  in  ihren  Beziehungen  eum 
Judentum  und  zur  jadiachen  Litteratur,  Breslau.  1902;  C. 
Alibert.  La  Paychologie  thomide  et  lea  thioriea  modemea, 
Paris,  1903;  H.  Felder,  Oeachichte  der  wiaaenaehaftlichen 
Studien  in  Franziakanerorden  bia  Mitte  dea  IS,  Jahrhund- 
erta, Freiburg.  1904;  K.  Krogh-Tonning,  Der  letzU  Scho- 
laatiker,  Dionyaiua  de  Leuwia  de  Rickd,  ib.  1904;  P.  Minges. 
Duna  Scotua  Indeterminiatt  MOnster,  1905;  J.  Rickaby. 
Scholaaticiam  (in  Philoaophiea,  Ancient  and  Modem),  Lon- 
don. 1908;  M.  Grabmann,  Die  Oeachichte  der  acholaati- 
Bchen  Methode,  vol.  i.  Die  acholaetiache  Methode  von  ihren 
eraten  Anf&ngen  in  der  Vnterliteratur  bia  zum  Beginn  dea 
12.  Jahrhunderta,  Freiburg.  1909;  J.  L.  Perrier,  The  Re- 
vival of  ScholcuAic  PhUoaophy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
New  York,  1909;  H.  O.  Taylor,  The  Medieval  Mind,  2  vols.. 
New  York,  1911;  Scha£F,  Chriatian  Church,  V.,  1,  chaps, 
xii.-xiii.;  the  works  on  the  history  of  philosophy  by  H. 
Ritter,  Hamburg,  1844-45;  E.  Erdmann.  3  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1893;  W.  Windelband.  ib.  1893;  and  F.  Ueberweg. 
ed.  M.  Heinse,  8th  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  Berlin.  1905;  the  htera- 
ture  under  Universities;  and  that  under  individual 
schoolmen  treated  in  this  work,  e.g.,  Abelard;  Albertua 
Magnus;  Duns  Scotus;  Lully,  Raymond;  Peter  Lombard; 
Thomas  Aquinas;  and  others. 


SCHOLIA. 

Character  of  Scholia  (i  1). 
BibUcal  and  Patristic  Scholia  (i  2). 
Early  BibUcal  SchoUa  ($  3). 
Bysantine  and  Other  Works  ({  4). 
Editions  (S  5). 
Editions  of  N.  T.  Scholia  (i  6). 

The  patristic  scholia  on  the  Bible  are  distin- 
guished from  Biblical  commentaries  in  that,  instead 
of  following  the  text  continuously,  they  explain 
only  such  individual  points  as  seem  to  require  eluci- 
dation.   The  scholion  thus  resembles  the  gloss  (see 

Glosses,    Biblical   and   Ecclesias- 

I.  Character  tical),  though  in  the  medieval  period 

of  Scholia.  "  gloss  "  denotes  a  scholion  which  can 

not  be  ascribed  to  a  definite  author. 
In  Greek  philology,  on  the  other  hand,  a  gloss  orig- 
inally meant  an  obscure  phrase  or  word,  later  being 
applied  metaphorically  to  the  interpretation  of  such 
a  phrase  or  word.  In  such  glosses  the  obscure  words 
were  replaced  by  intelligible  ones,  either  on  the 
margin  of  the  text  or  above  the  words  in  question. 
Later  still,  the  gloss  comprised  not  only  the  inter- 
pretation of  obscure  words  and  phrases,  but  etymol- 
ogies and  elucidations  of  subject-matter  in  the  text 
imder  consideration.  Both  the  state  of  patristic 
exegesis  and  linguistic  usage  render  it  impossible 
to  distinguish  sharply  between  scholia  and  com- 
mentaries, especially  as  the  individual  notes  of  the 
commentaries  possess  a  certain  degree  of  independ- 
ence and  are  thus  akin  to  the  scholion.  Moreover 
the  scholion  is  defined  by  Suidas  and  the  Etymo- 
logicum  magnum  as  a  note  placed  beside  the  text 
during  school  instruction.  It  thus  bore  a  distinctly 
informal  character,  was  essentially  characterized 
by  the  individuality  and  ability  of  the  teacher,  and 
was  not  necessarily  intended  for  publication.  The 
linguistic  usage  of  patristic  exegesis  furnishes  many 
examples  of  these  meanings  of  the  term  scholion. 
Arethas  (q.v.)  terms  his  commentary  on  Revelation 
a  "  scholiastic  synopsis,"  and  the  commentaries  on 
Matthew  and  Mark  in  Cod.  Laur.  VI.,  18  and  Codex 
Vaticanus  1,445  are  likewise  designated  as  scholia. 
The  author  of  the  catena  Laur.  VI.,  33,  on  the  other 
hand,  distinguishes  sharply  between  scholion  and 
commentary,  and  this  distinction  is  still  more 
marked  in  the  catena  on  Paul  in  Vindobonensis  166. 
The  catenas  are  the  principal  sources  for  excerpt 
scholia,  these  being  notes  drawn  from  commentaries 
or  other  writings  and  appended  to  the  words  of  the 
text  they  elucidate.  Bi^des  these  sources,  the  in- 
dependent labor  of  scholiasts  must  be  considered, 
in  which  the  individuality  of  the  author  appears 
more  prominently  than  in  the  notes  proceeding 
from  studies  in  schools.  Such  scholia  are  the  notes 
and  comments  of  a  reader  less  intent  on  explaining 
his  text  than  on  marking  and  elucidating  passages 
which  especially  attract  his  attention.  The  scho- 
liast's freedom  b  restricted  in  texts  regarded  as 
sacred,  of  which  an  authoritative  interpretation 
had  early  been  given.  In  itself  it  is  immaterial 
whether  the  scholiast  made  his  annotations  for 
purposes  of  instruction,  or  for  himself.  In  Biblical 
scholia  the  latter  was  rarely  the  case. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  Biblical  scholia  is  the 
Ckxlex  Blarchallianus  on  the  prophets,  which  w^as  re- 
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vised  according  to  the  Tetrapla  of  Origen.  On  its 
margins  scholia  record  the  critical  labors  of  Origen, 
and  also  contain  other  pertinent  matter 
3.  Biblical  of  various  periods.  Especially  instruo- 
and  Patristic  tive  for  scholia  literature  is  the  Athos 
Scholia,  manuscript  Laura  184  B.  64  con- 
taining Acts  and  the  Catholic  and 
Pauline  epistles.  The  scholia  contain  valuable  criti- 
cal notes,  mostly  with  the  citation  of  the  authorities 
and  works  from  which  they  are  drawn.  The  prin- 
cipal sources  are  the  Stromata  and  the  commentaries 
of  Origen,  though  Irensus,  Clement,  and  Basil  are 
also  used.  The  scholia  are  not  invariably  named, 
however,  the  anonymous  ones  apparently  belong- 
ing to  the  original  owner  of  the  manuscript,  which 
has  been  plausibly  supposed  to  have  come  from  the 
school  of  Arethas  of  CsBsarea.  The  character  of  the 
scholia  of  this  manuscript  clearly  show  that  the 
interest  of  the  writer  was  concentrated  on  the  sub- 
ject-matter and  its  problems,  thus  leading  to  a 
scientific  revision  of  the  entire  manuscript.  The 
Biblical  scholia  afford  no  certain  data  concerning 
the  problem  of  their  origin,  since  they  for  the  most 
part  presuppose  the  exegetical  tradition  of  the  com- 
mentary. The  analogy  of  the  scholia  on  the  Church 
Fathers  must  accordingly  be  employed.  Here  the 
most  important  scholia  are  those  on  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  written  by  Baanes  and  Arethas,  and 
the  scholia  on  Gregory  Nazianzen.  The  scholia  of 
Baanes  are  primarily  linguistic,  though  they  also 
give  notes  on  mythology  and  history.  The  interest 
of  Arethas  was  primarily  theological,  though  he 
cites  the  classics  as  well  as  the  Bible  or  such  Church 
Fathers  as  Athanasius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and 
Gregory  Nazianzen  (qq.v.).  He  pa3rs  especial  at- 
tention to  allegorical  exegesis,  etymologies,  defini- 
tions, figures,  and  similes,  short  rules  of  life,  paro- 
nomasias, antitheses,  and  anecdotes  from  history 
and  natural  science.  The  objects  of  Elias  of  Crete, 
one  of  the  scholiasts  on  Gregory  Nazianzen,  were 
to  interpret  theological,  ethical,  and  scientific  ma- 
terial, as  well  as  the  m3rthological  and  linguistic 
problems  of  his  text. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  similar  interests  and  in- 
tentions led  to  the  writing  of  scholia  on  the  Bible; 
but  if  this  be  true,  these  scholia  can  rightly  be  judged 
only  in  connection  ^vith  classical  philology,  the 
methods  being  identical,  despite  the 
3*  Barly    divergence  of  matter  and  of  aim.    In 
Biblical     the  Hellenistic  period  criticism  became 
Scholia,     an  indispensable  element  of  education 
to  protect  the  sources  of  classical  train- 
ing and  to  guaJxi  their  exegesis.    Thus  arose  the 
classical  commentaries,  collections  of  scholia,  flori- 
legia,  and  lexicons.    Even  more  attention,  however, 
was  directed  to  interpretation  of  the  language  and 
the  matter  than  to  criticism,  and  allegorical  exe- 
gesis was  carried  far  (see  Exegesis  or  Hermeneu- 
Tics).    This  tendency  to  interpret  and  deepen  au- 
thoritative tradition  led,  in  ancient  philology,  to  a 
special  class  of  scholiastic  literature,  designed  to 
reconcile  the  discrepant  statements  of  an  author. 
This  latter  t3rpe  to  harmonize  difficulties  forms  an 
important  class  of  Christian  scholia,  exemplified 
not  only  by  frequent  passages  in  the  commentaries 
of  Orij^  but  also  by  mitrginfti  notes  on  manu-  I 


scripts  of  the  Bible,  as  in  Laur.  VI.,  33  and  Cod. 
Coisl.  206.  The  earliest  patristic  collection  of  scho- 
lia is  doubtless  the  Hypotyposeis  of  Clement,  its 
sources  being  the  original  elders  and  Pantsenus,  the 
founder  of  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria, 
whose  object  was  to  deepen  knowledge,  investiga- 
tion, and  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  The  work,  as 
described  by  Photius  (Bibliothecaf  cix.),  was  a  con- 
densation and  a  summary,  incomplete,  allegorizing, 
and  full  of  repetitions.  Despite  the  unfavorable 
attitude  of  Photius,  who  was  theologically  opposed 
to  Clement,  it  is  clear  that  the  latter 's  book  was 
scholiastic  in  character.  Origen  is  expressly  said  to 
have  written  scholia,  besides  his  homilies  and  com- 
mentaries. Many  of  these  scholia  are  preserved  in 
the  catenas,  and  Jerome  mentions  such  comments 
on  Leviticus,  Isaiah,  Psalms  i.-xv.,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  John.  The  Athos  manuscript  likewise  cites 
Origen's  scholia  on  Genesis,  and  mentions  his 
Stromata  as  a  source  for  its  own  scholia.  The  scholia 
of  Origen  are  characterized  by  brevity  and  cogency. 
They  contain  notes  on  the  text,  pertinent  interpre- 
tations, and  information  on  the  subject-matter, 
with  relatively  little  allegorizing.  The  catenas  con- 
tain numerous  scholia  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
and  other  Antiochian  theologians,  while  Theodoret 
is  also  occasionally  mentioned  as  a  scholiast. 

The  majority  of  the  anonymous  scholia  are  char- 
acterized by  Byzantine  orthodoxy,  as  is  shown  by 
the  scholia  of  Hesychius  on  the  Psalms.  Whether 
the  scholia  of  Johannes  Hamartolus  on 
4.  Byzan-  the  same  book  is  of  a  like  anti-Origen- 
tine  and  istic  spirit  is  problematical,  but  at  all 
Other  events  he  furnished  the  sole  source  for 
Works,  the  catena  of  Nicetas.  Byzantine  scho- 
lia are  essentially  of  one  type;  dog- 
matic, ascetic,  and  allegorical  interpretations  pre- 
vail, rather  than  notes  on  geography,  history,  or 
subject-matter.  Numerous  examples  of  these 
scholia  may  be  drawn  from  J.  C.  G.  Emesti's  edi- 
tions of  the  GI0S8CB  8acrcB  of  Hesychius  (Leipsic, 
1785)  and  Phavorinus  (1786),  as  well  as  from  C.  F. 
de  Matthsi's  Gloasaria  Grceca  minora  (2  vols.,  Riga, 
1774-75)  and  J.  Alberti's  Glossarium  Grcecum  in 
8acro8  Novi  Testamenti  libroa  (Leyden,  1735).  The 
oldest  treatise  on  Biblical  difficulties  is  Philo's 
QucBsHonea  et  aohUiones  quoB  sunt  in  Genesi  et  in 
ExodOf  translated  from  Armenian  into  Latin  by 
J.  B.  Aucher  (Venice,  1828),  and  from  the  Latin 
into  English  in  Bohn's  Theological  Library,  Works 
ofPhHo,  iv.  284  sqq.,  London,  1855.  Of  the  Church 
Fathers  Eusebius  wrote  on  the  solution  of  discrepan- 
cies in  the  Gospels,  those  preserved  (ed.  A.  Mai,  AToua 
coUectio,  i.  1-60, 61-189,  Rome,  1825)  treating  respec- 
tively of  the  genealogy  and  infancy  of  Christ,  and 
of  his  passion.  A  comprehensive  work  of  similar 
character  was  written  by  Theodoret  (MPO,  Ixxx. 
77-856),  discussing  the  Octateuch,  Kings,  and 
Chronicles.  In  like  manner,  the  "  Collection  of 
Problems  and  Solutions  "  ascribed  to  the  presbyter 
Hesychius  (AfPC?,  xciii.  1391-1448),  the  446  "  Ques- 
tions and  Answers  "  of  Anastasius  of  Sinai  (MPG, 
Ixxxix.  311-824),  and  the  Qucestiones  ad  Ampkilochr 
turn  of  Photius  (Mai,  Nova  coUedio,  i.)  contain  chiefly 
exegetical  difficulties  side  by  side  with  dogmatic 
and  aacetic  problems.    To  the  Western  Church  be- 
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long  the  QuoBstUmea  ex  Vetere  et  Novo  TeHamentOf 
probably  oomposed  by  Hilary.  The  manuscripta 
contain  numerous  oollections  on  '*  difficulties," 
mostly  anonymous.  In  Codex  Vindobonensis 
XXIX.  are  the  **  Answers  "  of  Severus  of  Antioch 
to  Eupraxius,  while  in  the  Moscow  manuscript  of 
Arethas  is  a  related  work  of  similar  form. 

Comparatively  few  scholia  have  as  yet  been 
printed,  though  those  of  Clement,  Origen,  Eusebius, 
Athanasius,  Cyiil,  and  othen  have  been  excerpted 

from  the  catenas,  and  individual  anon- 
5.  EditionB.  ymous  compositions  have  been  edited. 

The  tasks  preliminary  to  a  corpus  of 
Biblical  scholia  are  many  and  difficult,  involving 
the  determination  of  which  scholia  are  excerpts, 
what  is  their  relation  to  their  sources,  the  de- 
viations of  their  transmission,  the  problem  as  to 
which  scholia  are  original  and  hence  independent 
sources,  the  interests  and  tendencies  revealed  in  the 
scholia,  and  the  relation  of  the  scholia  to  the  text 
as  either  corrupting  it  or  preserving  it.  The  first 
attempt  to  make  a  comprehensive  collection  of  pa- 
tristic scholia  was  by  J.  Gregorius,  in  his  posthu- 
mous Scholia  Qregoriana  (ed.  J.  E.  Grabe,  Oxford, 
1703),  the  chief  sources  being  Origen,  Chrysostom, 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  CEcumenius,  Theophylact, 
and  Nicetas.  A  similar  attempt  was  made  by  E.  W. 
Grinfield's  Novum  Testamentum  Grcecum  (4  vols., 
London,  1843-48),  the  first  two  volumes  parallel- 
ing each  verse  with  the  Septuagint,  and  the  latter 
two  containing  parallels  from  Philo,  Josephus,  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  the  New  Testament  Apocrypha, 
etc.  The  parallels  in  Wetstein's  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  (2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1752)  also  have 
the  value  of  a  collection  of  scholia.  The  patristic 
scholia,  so  far  as  they  can  be  referred  to  specific 
authors,  are  contained  in  the  great  editions  of  the 
Church  Fathers,  and  in  the  collections  of  Montfau- 
con  {CoUecHo  nova  patrum,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1706),  A. 
Mai  (Patrum  nova  bibliolhecat  8  vob.,  Rome,  1844- 
1871),  and  J.  B.  Pitra  (Spicileffium  Soleamenae,  4 
vols.,  Paris,  1852-58,  and  Analeda  sacra,  Paris, 
1876  sqq.).  These  are  mostly  fragments  derived 
from  catenas,  and  the  same  scholia  are  sometimes 
represented  by  different  recensions,  as  the  scholia 
of  Eusebius  on  Luke,  of  which  Mai  gives  three  texts. 
The  fragments  of  Hippol3rtus  on  the  Pentateuch, 
the  historical  books.  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Isaiah,  and  Ezekiel  are  edited  by  H.  Achelis  in  his 
edition  of  Hippol3rtus  (I.,  ii.  1-194,  Leipsic,  1897). 
The  fragments  of  Origen  on  the  Octateuch,  Job, 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
Daniel  are  given  by  Pitra  in  his  Analeda  eacra  (ii. 
349-350,  iii.  1-364,  523-527,  538-551),  and  schoUa 
of  Origen  and  Eusebius  on  Psalms  i.-cxviii  (ib., 
369-520);  E.  Klostermann  has  edited  the  scholia 
of  Origen  on  Jeremiah,  Lamentations,  and  Samuel 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  edition  of  Origen  (Leip- 
sic, 1901).  Scholia  of  Eusebius  on  the  Psalms  are 
given  by  Blontfaucon  (ut  sup.,  i.  1-2)  and  Mai  (ut 
sup.,  IV.,  i.  65-66),  scholia  of  Athanasius  on  Job 
and  the  Psalms  by  Pitra  (Analeday  v.  3-27),  scholia 
of  Basil  and  Hilary  on  the  Psalms  by  the  same 
scholar  (op.  cit.,  76-104,  141-144),  and  anonymous 
scholia  on  Psalms  i.-xiii.  by  C.  F.  dc  Matthsei  {Leo- 
Hones  Moeguenees,  ii.  41-52,  Leipsic,  1779.    Victor 


of  Capua's  collection  of  SchoUa  veterum  patrum  is 
edited  by  Pitra  (SpicUegium,  i.  265-276;  the  same 
volume  [pp.  18-20]  also  containing  anonymous 
scholia  on  Proverbs).  Mai  (ut  sup.,  vii.  2)  has  given 
scholia  from  Origen,  Didymus,  Hippolytus,  Apol- 
linarius,  and  Polychronius  on  Proverbs,  Isaiah,  and 
Ezekiel,  as  well  as  the  fragments  of  C^iil  of  Alex- 
andria on  Proverbs,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  Dan- 
iel (ii.  46^-469,  iii.  137-138).  The  schoHa  of  Chrys- 
ostom on  Kings,  Job,  Proverbs,  Jeremiah,  and 
Daniel  are  contained  in  MPQ,  bdv.  193-194,  501- 
502.  A  special  type  of  scholion  Is  presented  in  the 
Expositio  interlinearis  in  Job  ascribed  to  Jerome 
(MPL,  xxiv.  1475-76),  in  the  Quceetionea  Hdrraica 
in  Genesin  (ib.  983-984),  and  In  lihroa  Regum  et 
ParalipomenOn  (ib.  1391-92). 

Among  New  Testament  scholia  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  fragments  of  Clement's  Hypotypoaeia 
(ed.  T.  Zahn,  Supplementum  Clementinum,  pp.  64- 
65,  EIrlangen,  1884),  of  Origen  and  Apollinarius  on 
Luke  (Mai,  Auctoree  daasici,  x.  474- 
6.  Editions  482,  495-499),  of  Hippolytus  on  Mat- 
of  N.  T.  thew  (ib.  197-208),  of  Theodore  of  Mop- 
Scholia,  suestia  on  the  Gospels  and  the  Pauline 
epistles  (ed.  O.  F.  Fritssche,  Zurich, 
1847),  of  Chrysostom  on  Romans  and  ih»  Catholic 
epistles  (MPO,  bdv.  1039-40),  of  the  Athanasian 
homilies  on  Matthew  and  Luke  (Montfaucon,  ut 
sup.,  ii.  24-48;  MPO,  xxvii.  1391-1404),  of  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  on  Matthew  (Mai,  Nova  coUectio,  VII., 
ii.  142-148),  Luke  (Mai,  Auctoree  daasici,  x.  1-107, 
501-546,  605-613),  and  Hebrews  (Mai,  Nova  ool- 
lectio,  VIII.,  ii.  142-148),  and  of  Severus  on  Luke 
and  Acts  (idem,  X.,  i.  408-457,  470-473,  X.,  ii. 
457-470).  Of  the  anonymous  scholia  the  Scholia 
in  quatuor  evangelia,  first  edited  by  Mai  (Auctorea 
daaaici,  vi.  379-500,  ix.  431-512;  reprinted  in 
MPG,  cvi.  1077-1290),  are  especially  important. 
These  seem  to  be  in  the  main  excerpts.  Those  on 
Matthew  and  John  correspond  in  content  to  Chrys- 
ostom, while  the  scholia  on  Mark  and  Luke  are 
most  nearly  akin  to  the  anonymous  portions  of 
Cramer's  catena.  The  most  extensive  collection 
of  anonymous  scholia,  however,  is  in  C.  F.  Mat- 
thsei's  major  edition  of  the  New  Testament  (Riga, 
1782-88).  Matthsei  likewise  published  anonymous 
scholia  on  Revelation  in  his  edition  of  Victor's  com- 
mentary on  Mark  (pp.  210-224,  Riga,  1775).  In 
his  edition  of  the  catenas  J.  A.  Cramer  has  made 
many  addenda  from  manuscripts  containing  scholia, 
especially  on  Mark,  Luke,  Acts,  and  certain  Pauline 
epistles  (Oxford,  1838-44) ;  and  fragments  of  chilias- 
tic  scholia  on  Matthew  have  been  edited  by  G. 
Mercati  {Studi  e  ieati,  xi.  1-2).  See  CATENiSr  and 
Glosses.  (G.  Heinrici.) 

Bibuoorapht:  H.  F.  von  Soden,  Die  Schriften  det  N.  Tm 
in  ihrer  (UU$Un  erreiehbarm  TextgettaU,  i.  293-294,  Berlin. 
1902;  O.  Karo  and  J.  Lietimann,  in  the  Naehriehten  of 
the  Q6ttingen  Royal  Society  of  Sciences,  philoeophieal- 
hjatorioal  class.  1902,  parts  1-3;  J.  E.  Sandys.  Hiat,  0/ 
CUuncal  Seholarthip,  Cambridge.  1903. 

SCHOLTEN,  JAN  HENDRK:  Dutch  Protes- 
tant theologian;  b.  at  Vleuten,  near  Utrecht,  Aug. 
17,  1811;  d.  at  Leyden  Apr.  10,  1886.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  University  of  Utrecht  (1828-35),  in- 
terrupting his  studies  in  1830  to  serve  in  the  cam- 
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paign  against  Belgium.  He  was  pastor  at  Meerkker 
for  two  years  (183^-40),  and  professor  at  Franeker 
(1840-43).  A  few  months  later  Scholten  became 
associate  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden,  and  full 
professor  in  1845,  retaining  the  latter  position  imtil 
his  death,  though  after  1881  he  was  professor  emeri- 
tus. Lecturing  at  first  on  natural  theology  and  in- 
troduction, he  began  in  1845  to  treat  the  Dutch 
creeds  and  the  principles  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
Beginning  with  1852  he  added  to  his  work  an  al- 
ternating course  on  Christian  dogmatics  and  New- 
Testament  theology,  while  ^ith  the  change  of  the 
system  of  instruction  in  1877  he  took  charge  of  the 
lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  religion  and  the 
history  of  the  concept  of  God.  The  writings  of 
Scholten  mark  a  steady  evolution  in  his  theological 
attitude,  changing  from  conservatism  to  a  full  ac- 
ceptance of  the  results  of  the  critical  school.  This 
is  exemplified  by  the  difference  between  his  HiaUh 
rUchrkritUche  irdeiding  tot  de  schrtften  des  Nieutoen 
TestamenU  (Leyden,  1856)  and  his  Het  evangeUe 
naar  Johannes  (1864).  His  dogmatic  writings  were 
Doffmatices  Christiana  initia  (1853-54),  Geschie- 
denia  der  christelijke  godgdeerdheid  gedurende  het 
Hjdperk  des  Nieuwen  Testaments  (1856),  and  espe- 
ciEdly  his  De  leer  der  Hervormde  Kerk  in  hare  grand- 
beginselen  (1848-50).  This  latter  work  marked  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Dutch  Protestantism,  which 
had  for  several  years  approximated  the  Bible  rather 
than  Reformed  standards.  Scholten  now  became 
the  leader  of  opposition  to  the  Groningen  school, 
which  sought  to  return  to  the  Gospel  and  the  Ar- 
minian  concept  of  the  person  of  Christ,  and  in  his 
work  on  the  doctrines  of  his  church  he  stoutly  de- 
fended Calvinistio  determinism.  The  position  here 
held  by  Scholten  was  further  developed  in  his  Ge- 
schiedenis  van  godsdienst  en  wijsbegeerte  (1853)  and 
was  still  more  elaborated  in  his  />«  xrije  wil  (1859). 
The  question  of  the  day  became  the  relation  of  man 
to  Calvinistic  predestination,  and  the  relation  of 
that  doctrine  to  Christianity;  so  that  Scholten  saw 
himself  compelled  to  become  the  protagonist  of  the 
determinists,  and  thus  to  be  the  leader  of  the  "  mod- 
ernists." Some  idea  of  his  position  may  be  gained 
from  his  rectoral  address  De  godgeUerdheid  aan  de 
Neederlandsche  hoogeschoUn  (1876)  and  his  mono- 
graph Supranaturalisme  in  verhand  met  Bijbelj  Chris- 
tendom en  Protestantisme  (1867),  and  from  other 
contributions. 

As  a  delegate  of  the  theological  faculty  of  Ley- 
den, Scholten  was  repeatedly  a  member  of  the  synod 
and  of  the  synodal  committee  of  his  church.  Li 
1854  he  was  commissioned  by  the  synod  to  prepare 
the  translation  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John 
which  appeared  in  1868.  (A.  KuENENf.) 

Bxbuoorapht:    ProUitaniitehe  Kirehefueituno,   1884,   pp. 

789-794,  1885,  pp.  380-385;  A.  Kuenen,  in  Jaeubotk  der 

k<m,    Acad,  van  Wetenaehappen,  1885  (a  memorial  ad- 

draH). 

SCHOLZ,  scholts,  ANTON:  German  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Schmachtenbeig,  Bavaria,  Feb.  25, 
1829;  d.  at  WOrzbuig  Sept.  30,  1908.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Lyceum  of  Aschaffenburg  (1849- 
1850)  and  at  the  universities  of  Munich  and 
WQrabuig  (1850-53;  D.D.,  WQrabuig,  1856);  was 
curate  of  Zell     (1853-55);    secretaiy    of  Bishop 


Anton  von  Stahl  (1855-61);  parish  priest  at 
Eisingen,  near  Wttrzburg  (1861-72),  being  also 
district  inspector  of  schools  from  1863  to  1872.  In 
1872  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Old-Testament 
exegesis  and  Biblical  oriental  languages  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  WUrzburg,  of  which  he  was  rector  in 
1879-80  and  1892-93.  In  1903  he  retired  from 
active  life.  After  1885  he  defended  the  thesis  that 
certain  books  of  the  Bible,  such  as  Esther,  Jonah, 
Judith,  Tobit,  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  Su- 
sanna, are  not  historical,  but  are  midrashic  apoc- 
alypses. He  was  also  a  protagonist  of  BibUcal 
criticism  after  1895,  and  after  long  discussion,  his 
views  were  recognized  as  justifiable  by  a  papal 
decision  in  1905.  He  wrote  De  inliabUatione 
Spiritus  Sancti  (Wtirzbiu^,  1872) ;  Der  massorethv- 
sche  Text  und  die  SeptuagiiUa-Uebersetzung  des 
Bitches  Jeremias  (Regensburg,  1875);  Kommentar 
zum  Buche  des  Propheten  Jeremias  (1880) ;  Die  alex- 
andrinische  UeberseUsung  des  Buches  Jesaias  (1880); 
Kommentar  zum  Buche  des  Propheten  Hoseas  (1882) ; 
Kommentar  zum  Buche  Joel  (1883);  Judith^  eine 
Prophetic  (1885);  Kommentar  zum  Buche  Judith 
(1887);  Kommentar  zum  Buche  Tobias  (1889); 
Kommentar  aher  das  Buch  Esther  mit  seinen  Zusdt- 
zen  und  vber  Susanna  (1892) ;  Zeit  und  Ort  der  Ent- 
stehung  der  BUcher  des  Alten  Testaments  (1893); 
Kommentar  Ober  das  Buch  Judith  und  vber  Bel  und 
Drache  (1896);  Kommentar  vber  den  Prediger 
(Leipsic,  1901);  and  Kommentar  Hber  das  Hohdied 
(1904). 

SCHOOLMEN.     See  Scholasticism. 

SCHOPENHAUER,  sh6'pen-hau"er,  ARTHUR: 
German  philosopher;  b.  in  Danzig  Feb.  22,  1788; 
d.  in  Frankfortron-the-Main  Sept.  21,  1860.  He 
was  son  of  a  prosperous  merchant  who  destined  him 
to  follow  his  own  calling.  After  his  father's  death, 
his  mother  became  a  weil-kno^ii  novelist,  member 
of  the  literary  group  at  Weimar,  drawn  there  by  the 
fame  of  Goethe.  His  early  life  was  one  of  vicissi- 
tude; he  lived  successively  at  Danzig  and  Hamburg, 
and  in  France,  England,  Italy.  He  tried  his  hand 
at  commercial  life,  science  and  philosophy,  studied 
at  Gottingen,  Berlin,  and  finally  at  Jena,  where,  in 
1813,  he  received  his  degree  with  a  dissertation 
Ueber  die  vierfache  Wurzd  des  Satzes  vom  zureicheiv- 
den  Grunde  (Rudolfstadt,  1813,  5th  ed.,  1891;  Eng. 
transl..  The  Fourfold  Root  of  the  Principle  of  Siiffi- 
dent  Reason,  New  York,  1889).  This  contained  the 
germ  of  his  later  thought.  His  chief  works  are,  Die 
Welt  als  WiUe  und  Vorstellung  (Leipsic,  1819;  Eng. 
transl..  The  World  as  Will  and  Idea,  London,  1883) ; 
Ueber  den  WiOen  in  der  Natur  (Frankfort,  1836, 
5th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1891;  Eng.  transl..  Will  in  Nature, 
1889,  and  in  Bohn's  Philosophical  Library):  Die 
beiden  Grundprdbleme  der  Ethik  (Frankfort,  1841) 
Parerga  und  Paralipomena  (Berlin,  1851).  His 
Sdmmtliche  Werke  were  issued  in  6  vols.  (Leipsic, 
1873-74;  3d  ed.,  2  vols.,  1891).  As  a  philosophical 
writer  Schopenhauer  is  unexcelled  unless  by  Plato 
in  penetrating  analysis,  logical  acumen,  boldness  of 
conception,  subtlety  of  reasoning,  picturesqueness 
of  presentation,  brilliancy  and  fascination  of  liter- 
ary style. 

According  to  Schopenhauer  reality  is  character- 
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ized  by  a  blind  impulse  which  actualizes  itself  in 
the  infinite  variety  of  living  forms  in  the  world. 
The  "  will  to  live "  describes  this  all-impelling 
force.  Hence  arises  the  fierce  instinct  of  self-pres- 
ervation by  which  every  individual  is  ruled,  and 
also  the  relentless  warfare  in  which  every  individual 
both  seeks  to  defend  himself  and  to  devour  others. 
If  in  man  the  intetligeoce  is  more  fully  developed 
and  the  sensibilities  more  refined,  this  only  deepens 
his  consciousness  not  alone  of  actual  but  also  of 
imagined  and  therefore  of  possible  misery.  The 
more  complex  the  life,  the  more  aggravated  the 
wTetchedness.  Not  joy,  but  unhappiness  is  life's 
positive  content.  Even  freedom  from  pain  results 
in  ennui.  Morality  is  impossible.  The  instinct  of 
self-preservation  becomes  self-seeking,  vanity,  hy- 
pocrisy; and  however  the  will  may  seem  to  be  re- 
fined by  culture,  this  is  only  apparent;  it  is  hope- 
lessly fettered  and  can  not  be  changed  by  training. 
History  but  coofirma  the  impression  made  by  an 
analysis  of  man's  iiuturc.  A  hope  of  redemption 
appears  to  be  offered  by  science,  and  especially  by 
art,  which  opens  the  door  to  contemplation  in  which 
the  intense  struggle  for  existence  is  momentarily 
stilled.  But  even  this  promise  is  illusory;  for  the 
initiated  it  aimply  puts  off  the  evil  day,  for  all  others 
it  is  wholly  unaTOiling,  The  only  sure  path  to 
emancipation  lies  in  renouncing  the  will  to  live.  Ho 
who  beholds  all  others  in  this  vast  vortex  and  knows 
that  for  them  as  well  as  for  himself  deUverance  can 
come  only  through  supreme  and  final  renuncia- 
tion of  the  principium  individuationU,  will  dedicate 
himself  to  asceticism,  to  dlBiHuaioament  as  to  pleaa- 
iirc,  to  total  abstention  from  sexual  intercourse  and 
ultimately  from  food.  C.  A.  Bbckwith. 
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■hr  WiMlam  a!  Lift,  bring  Uie  Virit  fart  oj  .  .  .  Apharii- 
Moir  LAaiKttiiSril.  ib.   1890:   Counttli  ami  Mazinu; 
IT  LAmaweia- 
■  YoA,  1890; 
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1S91,  Tth  ed..  leoe;  On  Human  Naiurt. 
London  nod  New  York.  1897,  3d  ed.,  lODS;  uid  Tht 
Batii  a/  Moralilv,  London.  1903. 

Ail  Eiources  for  a  life  me:  BriefWechMi  rvucAen  Arthur 
.^cAopmAauer  und  Johonn  Aua.  Berkur.  ed.  J.  K.  B«oker. 
Leipaic,  1881;  Schopenhatur-Brufr.  od.  L.  Scheounn.  ib. 
1S93;  BHcU  an  Brrkrr.  FratientUuU.  Van  Don.  Lindner 
und  Athirr.  ed.  GrisebBch.  Leipgic,  1S9S.  On  b»  life  cOD- 
«ull:  J.  FraumstSdt  nnd  E.  O.  Lindner.  ArOiur  Schopm- 
hoMT-  cm  ihm.  flbrr  iAn.  Berlin.  1863;  W.  Gvinner. 
Schnpenhaiurr  und  atiru  Fnninde,  Leipaic.  1863:  D.  Agher. 
AtthTiT  Sdiopenhaurr:  Ntva  Bon  ihm  und  flier  ihn.  Ber- 
lin. 1871;  H.  FrDminuin.  Arlfttir  SiJutpenhautr.  JeDK, 
1872;  W.  GwiDQBr.  ArtSur  SchoprrJuiuer  atii  pm.'inliehan 
Umganof  dargetltUI.  Lcipsic,  1873;  K.  Bfthr,  GeiprScJie 
und  BrUtirecliHi  mil  A,  SchopenluKur,  Ldpalc,  189'!: 
ADB.  «iTii.  333-348. 

On  hii  philosophy  oonault;  F.  Dorpith.  Schopenhauer 
in  (cincr  Wahrhrii.  Mncdeburg,  1845;  C.  BftrthehnnB. 
Hitloiri  erilvrut  da  dnctrinu  rrfwinuu  de  la  philaiophir 
modeme,  vol.  ii..  StraaburK,  ISSS;  A.  Comill,  .4rUur 
SchopeiAiuer  oil  fine  [/(bfrffonjHjormaJinn  mm  nner 
idrali^i^hai  in  tine  realiMisJii,  Wdlamduitiunii.  Hei- 
delbeni.  ISSfl:  C.  G.  B&br.  Die  •chnpenhauer'tche  PhUmo- 
phit  in  ihrm  flnindiiitm.  Dmden.  1857;  R.  Seydel. 
Sehaptnhauert  ptiUoniphiKlin  Sv^tm,  Leipaic.  tSG7:  Q. 
de  :^pi?in],  VEtprit  de  id  phUoiophie  de  SchopenJiauer. 
Dannstndt.  1883;  R.  Hiym,  Arthur  SchoprrJutuer,  Bei^ 
tin,  1804;  C.  A.  Thilo.  Seliopenliaueri  ethitcher  AtSeitnut, 


Loipdi,  1888;  W.  SohelTer.  Arthur  Schoptnhautr:  die 
Phiiotirphiii  van  hd  Pmifnitme,  Leyden,  1870;  A.  von 
Wujibuch,  Artur  Sehcpenhaurr.  Vienna,  1871;  A.  Tau- 
bert.  Drr  Peeeimixnu*  und  leirte  Georur,  Berlin.  1873; 
M.  Venutinoer,  SchaprnJiauer  ale  ScholaeliJier,  ib.  1873; 
J.  Huber,  Dtr  Paeimitrnta.  Munich.  1878;  T.  TniuH,  On- 
Petrimiemue:  teinc  Btjirflnduns  in  der  ruurrm  Philoiophie, 
Cnrlaruhe,  1876;  RdtaZ'uanxem.  Arthur S<'hopenhauef:  Me 
Life  and  hit  Philoiapky.  Loadan.iara;  F.Bovrea.  Modem 
PhUoeophv.  From  Dacartet  to  Schopenhaurr  and  Mart. 
mann.  New  Yorli.  1877;  E.  Dnhrina.  Der  Werth  da  Lr 
bmt,  Id  ed..  Breslau,  1877:  idem,  Kritische  Cetchiehte  der 
Phiheophie.  Berlin,  3d  ed.,  Leipoic,  1878;  E.  t-nn  Hart- 
mann,  NrukaiUianiemuat  Schopenhauerianitmua  und 
ttioelianitmue  in  ihrrr  StlUunv  nt  dm  philoeophiichen 
Aufffohm  der  Oeeenaarl.  Berlin,  1877;  E.  HemnHoD. 
Woher  und  wohinf  Schopenhauer' i  /nfrrort  auf  die  IfleUn 
LrbmifroQei',  Bonn,  1877;  J.  Bullv.  Paeiminn:  a  Hit- 
Ion/  and  a  Criiiciem,  London.  1877;  L.  von  Gottber.  Der 
modemt  Ptennitmui,  Loipsio.  1878;  E.  Cam.  Le  Pe»- 
timitme  au  xif.  tOcU:  Leopardi,  Sthopenhaurr.  Hart- 
tnonn.  Paris,  1879;  P.  Hainlinder,  Oil  PhUoiophie  der 
Erli^tuno.  Berlin.  1S79;  L.  Ducroa.  Sciopnhauir:  let 
ariffinee  de  ea  mitaphiiei^ue.  ou  let  tmntformaiiona  de  la 
■■  cJiote  rt  «oi  ■■  dr  Kant  A  Schopenhauer.  Paris.  1883;  R. 
Koeber.  Dit  Philoiopkit  Arthur  ScAopenhaurrs.  Heidelbeig. 
1888:  O.  Cmmor,  A.  Schopenhaurri  Lehre  con  der  Sehuld 
in  elhiachm  Bairhunoen.  ib.  1895;  W.  Cnldnelt,  Schopen- 
hauer'a  Syetem  in  Ht  Philoeophical  Siffnificanee.  Edinbui^h 
and  New  York.  ISBfl;  8.  a.  Coli-in,  Sehoperthauer' i  Doe- 
trine  of  the  Thine  in  lUelf.  Slnuburg,  1897;  R.  BaII«er, 
Da*  Crundproblem  der  lehopathauBr'echrn  Philoeophie, 
Grdriwald,  1898:  O.  Damm.  Schi^enhauere  Elhit,  Aona- 
berg.  1808;  M.  Joaepb.  Die  pai/choloffieche  Gruitdanechaw 
une  Schapenhauere.  ib.  1898;  W.  DeutsehthQmler.  Ueber 
Schoptnhaurr  lu  Kanl,  Vienna,  1899:  P.  J.  UAbiug.  Uiber 
SeJuTpmhauer,  Leipsic,  1899;  3.  Rappaport.  Spinoia  und 
Schoprr\lauer,  Berlin,  1899;  E.  Clemens,  Schopenhauer 
und  Spinoca.  Leipaic.  1900;  R.  Saitschick,  Omie  und 
Charakter,  Shakeeprare.  Leteine,  Schopenhauer.  Berlin, 
1900;  J.  VolLfilt.  Arthur  Schopenhauer.  Slutlgnrt,  1900; 
O.  Damm,  Schopenhauer^ e  RechU-  und  StaaUphiiotophie, 
Ralle.  1901;  T.  B.  Saundeia.  Schopenhauer.  London  and 
New  York,  1901;  E.  Schlutsr,  SchopenAaueri  Philotophie 
in  teiner  Briefen,  Leipaie,  1901;  E.  Hubbud,  Schopett- 
hauer.  London.  1905;  D.  Irvine.  Deftnct  of  PoHimim, 
ib.  1905:  A,  Kowolcnaki.  Arthur  Schaprnhavrr  und  nine 
Weitantchauuno.  HaUe.  1908:  T.  Whittaker.  Schopen- 
hauer, ib.  1909;  R.  Baaardjian.  SchopnAauer  der  Philo- 
•aph  dtt  Optitnitmui.  Leipsic.  1909:  G.  F.  Wagner.  Ener 
klopnditchee  Retpeter  m  Schopenhnurre  ITerten.  Carlamhe, 
1909;  J.  Mablethaler.  Die  Ui/dU  bei  Schopenhauer.  Ber- 
lin. 1910;  O.  Weng,  Schopenhauer,  Darwin.  Petrimitmut 
Oder  Optimitmut.  ib.  1910;  tbe  works  on  the  history  of 
philo»pby  by  E.  Zellcr,  Munich.  1873;  J,  E.  Erdmaon. 
W.  Windelband.  New  York,    1893;   and 
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SCHORTIRGHDIS,  shSr"tingaiwiB,  WILLEM: 
Dutch  Reformed  poet  nnd  theologian;  b.  at  Win- 
Bchoten  (21  m.  e.s.e.  of  Groningen)  Feb.  23,  1700; 
d.  at  Midwolda  (18  m.  e.  of  Groningen)  Nov.  20, 
1760.  He  waa  educated  at  the  Univeraty  of 
Groningen  (1719-22),  and  early  in  1723  became 
second  preacher  at  Weeaer  in  East  Frisia,  where  his 
antipathy  to  Pietism  was  changed  to  admiration  by 
his  senior,  Henricus  Klugkist.  Through  the  exei^ 
tions  of  the  two,  the  pietistlo  movement  spread 
widely  in  the  province  among  Lutherans  and  Re- 
formed alike,  promoting  both  the  inward  and  the 
outward  prosperity  of  the  church.  In  1734  Schor- 
tinghuis  was  called  to  the  pastorale  of  Midwolda, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  success- 
fully promoting  tbe  cause  of  true  piety.  Though 
far  from  being  a  poet,  Schortinghuis  began  his  liter- 
ary career  by  his  GeesUlike  gesangen  (1733),  which 
was  soon  followed  by  his  Beifinddike  gesavgen, 
hymns  of  edifying  aod  didactic  purport  which  long 
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populiir  in  coQventicleB.  His  S'odige 
n  in  '1  herte  van  een  Chritttn  (Groiungen, 
1738)  wu  fljwgnftH  primarUy  for  tboee  wbo  were 
about  to  m&ke  profeadon  of  their  faith.  His  chief 
work  w&a  the  Het  initige  ChritUndom  ,  .  .  voorge- 
tttU  in  (■  tamentpraJcen  lutchen  ten  geo^endt,  bt- 
genadigiU,  kleingeloomgt  en  onbegsnadigde  (1740). 
Ill  this  work  the  author  became  the  repreaeotative 
of  netiun  ia  the  I>ut<;b  Reformed  Church  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  gave  a  description  of,  and 
Bounael  for,  a  Ufe  of  practical  hoUoesa,  It  cauaed  a 
lively  controverey  because  of  its  myslica!  trend, 
■od  ita  author  secured  the  requisite  approbation  of 
tile  theological  faculty  of  Groniogen  only  nith  dif- 
ficulty. Within  the  year  s  second  edition  appeared 
with  the  approbation  of  the  claseis  to  which  Schor- 
tinghuia  belonged,  but  his  opponeota  secured  from 
the  Synod  of  GroningeD  the  prohibition  of  a  third 
edition  until  the  doubts  of  the  faoilty  should  be 
■atisGed.  The  etrife  was  even  carried  outaide  his 
own  iynod,  Dee^nte  all  this,  the  Het  inrage  Chria- 
ttndom  exercised  a  wide  influence. 

(S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 

BnuooiAFsr:  B.  vaa  Berkum,  SiiAorMneAuu  *n  di  vijf 
■wlfli.  Utiwbt.  18S0:  J.  C.  ICroaiiict,  WiUittmut  ScAor- 
MfVAuii.  Oronluooi,  1S04. 

8CH0TT,  shot,  HEIHRICH  AVGDST:  German 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Leipeic  Dec.  5,  1780;  d.  at  Jena 
Dec.  29,  1836.  He  was  educated  at  the  univeisity 
of  hia  native  city  (Ph.D.,  1790);  lectured  there  on 
theology  and  philology  (1801-05),  being  nioniing 
univernty  preacher  aft«r  1803;  was  associate  pro- 
fessor in  the  philological  faculty  {1605-48);  and  in 
the  theological  faculty  {180S-09);  full  professor  and 
preacher  at  the  castle  church  at  Wittenberg  (1800- 
1812);  and  at  Jena  from  1812.  While  at  Leipsic 
Schott  edited  the  Art  rheUmea  of  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
«arnaasus  (Leipsic,  1804),  and  the  Greek  text  of  the 
New  Testament  with  a  Latin  translation  (1805), 
BDd  wrote  hia  Entamrf  einer  Tkeorie  der  Beredaam- 
ktU  mil  bttondertr  Anwtndung  auf  Kanz^ieredaam- 
1^(1807).  At  Wittenberg  ho  composed  his  Epitome 
tiuologia  Chrittiana  (1810).  Hia  chief  work  was 
Theorit  der  Beredaamkeit.  mil  baotiderer  Antnendung 
mif  die  ckriatlicke  Beredaamkeit  (3  parte,  Leipsic, 
1816-28).  Special  menUon  should  be  made  of  his 
laagoge  hittarico-erilica  in  librot  Notri  Faderia  aacroa 
(Jena,  1830)  and  hie  Latiu  commentary  on  Thes- 
aaloniana  and  Galatians  (Leipsic,  1834).  His  apol- 
ogetic contributions,  such  as  his  Briefe  Hber  Rdigion 
(Jena,  1826),  are  of  minor  value.  A  number  of 
briefer  contributions  from  his  pen  were  collected 
in  his  Opuacxda  (2  vols.,  1817-18).      (L.  pKLxt.) 

Bisuoauj-Bi:  I.  T.  L.  Duu,  BtbtriA  Avgvd  SdioK, 
Lripale.  1S30. 

SCHOTT,  THEODOR  FRIEDRICH:  German 
Lutheran  and  historian;  b.  at  Easlingen  (17  m. 
e.s.e.  of  Stuttgart)  Dec.  16,  1835;  A.  at  Stuttgart 
Har.  IS,  1890.  He  was  educated  at  the  seminary 
of  BtaubeurcD  and  Tubingen  (I3S3~67),  and  afl^r 
being  vicar  for  two  years  at  Bopfingen  and  Ktingen, 
was  a  teacher  at  Hofwyl  near  Bern  from  1859  to 
1861;  then  he  studied  the  history  of  the  French 
and  Italian  Reforroution  at  Paris  for  three  months, 
■nd,  aft«r  a  short  term  as  vicar,  he  became  teacher 


of  religion  at  the  Stuttgart  gymnasum.  He  waa 
next  pastor  at  Berg,  a.  suburb  of  Stuttgart,  for  hx 
years  (1867-73),  and  from  1873  until  hia  dcsth  was 
librarian  of  the  pubUc  library  in  Stuttgart.  He  waa 
likeniae  a  director  of  the  Wurtteroberg  branch  of 
the  Guatav-.\dolph-Verein  and  helped  found  the 
Verein  fur  Refonnationsgeachichlf,  and  was  alsQ 
active  in  philanthropic  work.  After  187G  he  was 
editor  of  the  AUgtTneim*  KirtJtenblait  fur  das  tvan- 
gdiadu  Deuttehland,  and,  besides  many  briefer  con- 
tributions, wrote  H ugenottmgachichlen  (Stuttgart, 
1869);  Di^  Au/hdiuTtg de»  EdikUi TOn  Nantea  {Haile. 
1886);  and  Die  Kircht  der  WiMt  1757-S7  (1893). 
(H.  Hesugu^k.) 


SCHRADBR,  shra'der,  EBERHARD;  German 
Protestant  Orientalist;  b.  at  Brunswick  Jan.  5, 
1836;  d.  at  Berlin  July  4.  1908.  Ue  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Gdttingen  (Ph.D.,  1860),  and 
1862  became  privat-docent  at  the  Univereity  of 
Zurich,  where  he  was  appointed  full  pnrfessor  of 
theology  ui  1863.  In  1870  he  was  called  to  Giessen 
in  a  similar  capacity,  and  thence  to  Jena  in  1873. 
From  1875  until  his  final  retirement,  brou^t  about 
by  impaired  health  in  1899,  he  waa  professor  of 
Semitic  languages  in  the  philoeopbical  faculty  of  the 
Univeraity  of  Berlin.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  Aasyri- 
ology  in  Germany.  Beaideeediting  theeighthedition 
of  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette'a  Lchrbuch  der  hialoriaeh- 
kritiachen  Binleitung  in  die  kanonischen  und  apohnf- 
phiachen  BUcher  dea  Allen  Testaments  (Berlin,  1869) 
and  the  KeUinschH/Ui^Jie  BibliatMh  (6  vola.,  1889- 
1901),  he  wrote  De  lingua  MthioyictE  cum  cognatia 
iinffuw  comparo/ie  iniiofc  {Gattingen,  1860);  Sludien 
xur  Krilik  und  ErkldniTig  der  bibliathen  Urgtackichle 
(Stuttgart,  1863);  Die  aasyriach-babyloniiidien  Kril- 
inschriflen,  kritieche  Uniertuehung  der  Gnmdlagen 
ihrer  Entzifferung  (Leipaic,  1872) ;  Die  KeUinschrif- 
ten-unddaa  AUe  Testament  (Giessen,  1S72;  3rd  ed., 
entirely  reviaed,  by  H.  Zimmem  and  H.  Winctler, 
Berlin,  1002;  Eng.  trans,  of  the  second  edition,  The 
Cuneiform  Inscriptiona  and  the  Old  Ttstoment,  by  0. 
C.  Whitebouae,  2  vols.,  London,  1885-88) ;  Die  Hdi- 
lenfahrt  der  lalar  (Giessen,  1874) ;  KeUinachriften  vnd 
Getchichtaforachxing,  ein  Bcitrag  lur  monumentdien 
Geographie,  Qeaehiehie  und  Chronologie  der  Aasyrer 
(1878);  ZuT  Kritik  der  InadaifUn  Tiglalh-Pileaer' » 
II.  dee  Atarhaddon  ujid  dee  Aturbanipal  (Beriin, 
1880);  Zur  Frage  naekdtm  UrtprungederaUbabylon- 
uichen  Cidlur  (1884);  and  Die  Keilinichriften  am 
Eingange  der  QtieOgrolte  dea  Sdxneh-Su  (1885). 
Bibuooraj'Ht:  C,  Baold,  Bber/iatd  Seftradn-,  Eint  Ltbmt- 
itiuc  Strasburg,  1906:  E.  Meyw,  GeddcAnumda  oii/ 
BhtrluiTd  Schroder,  Beriio.  1906;  O.  C.  V.liitehouse.  in 
Bifoiiloni  Tima,  Deo,.  \i\a.  pp.  104-lOS. 

SCHROECKH,  shr«k,  JOHAKH  HAITHIAS: 
German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Vienna  Jiily  26,  1733; 
d.at  Wittenberg  Aug,  1,  1808.  Aft«r  completing  his 
education  at  GOttingen,  he  spent  a  year  at  Leipsic 
in  further  study  and  assisting  his  uncle,  Karl  An- 
dreas Bell,  to  edit  the  Aria  eruditorum  and  Leipzigrr 
Oetehrten  Zeilvngen.  Still  continuing  his  editorial 
labors,  he  lectured  at  the  university  on  parts  of  the 
New  Teatameat,  as  well  as  on  literary  hiatoiy  and 
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church  history,  and  in  1761  was  made  associate 
professor.  In  1767  he  accepted  a  call  to  Wittenberg 
as  professor  of  poetry,  exchanging  *this  chair  in 
1775  for  that  of  history.  Besides  his  Lebensbuchrei- 
bungen  herUhmter  Oelehrter  (Leipsic  1764-69),  AH- 
gemeine  Biographien  (Berlin,  1767-91),  and  Christ^ 
liche  Kvrchengeschxchie  (see  below),  SchrOckh  revised 
four  ports  (on  Italy,  France,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land) of  a  German  transl.  of  W.  Guthrie  and  J. 
Gray's  Qeneral  History  of  Die  World  (1770-76)  and 
the  fourth  edition  of  L.  Gffcrhaus's  Competidium 
historic^  universalis  (1778),  and  wrote  his  Lekihuch 
der  aUgemeinen  Wdtgeschichte  (1774),  the  fourth 
part  (from  1750  to  1760)  of  the  Unparteiische 
Kirchengeschichie  Alien  und  Neuen  Testaments  (Jena, 
1766),  Historia  rdigionis  et  ecdesia  Christiana 
adumbrata  in  risum  lectionum  (Berlin,  1777),  and 
AUgemeine  WeUgeschichte  fUr  Kinder  (4  vols., 
Leipsic,  1779-84).  By  far  his  most  important  work, 
however,  was  his  great  Christliche  KirchengeschidUe 
(45  vols.,  Leipsic,  1768-1812),  the  first  thirty-five 
volumes  extending  to  the  Reformation,  and  the 
rest  (of  which  the  two  final  volumes  were  edited  by 
H.  G.  Tzschimer  after  Schrdckh's  death)  bearing 
the  special  title  of  Kirchengeschichie  seU  der  Refor- 
motion.   The  work  is  still  of  distinct  value. 

The  theological  position  of  Schrdckh  was  one  of 
modified  supranaturalism,  and  his  method,  with  its 
excellences  and  its  defects,  was  essentially  that  of 
the  period  in  which  he  lived,  the  period  of  the 
"Enlightemnent"  (q.v.).     (J.  A.  WAGENMANNf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  An  autobiographio  sketch  is  in  J.  R.  Q. 
Bder's  AUgemeine  Magazin  fikr  Prediger,  v.  2,  pp.  209- 
222,  12  vols.,  Leipsic,  1789-06.  Consult  further:  K.  H. 
POlitx,  Leben  J.  M.  Sckrfickha,  Wittenberg,  1808;  K.  L. 
Nitssch,  Ueber  J.  M.  Schrdckhe  Studienweue  und  Maxir 
men,  Weimar,  1809;  H.  G.  Tsschimer,  UAer  J,  M, 
SehrOckfia  Ltben,  Charakter,  und  Sehriften,  Leipsic,  1812. 

SCHROERS,  shrOrs,  JOHANN  HEINRICH:  Ger- 
man Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Krefeld  (20  m.  s.w.  of 
Essen)  Nov.  26,  1852.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Bonn,  WOrzbuig,  Innsbruck,  and 
Munich  (Ph.D.,  WQrzburg,  1880);  was  engaged  in 
parochial  work  in  Munich  (1880-85) ;  became  privat- 
docent  for  canon  law  at  the  University  of  Freibui^ 
(1886),  whence  he  was  called  in  1886  to  his  present 
position  of  professor  of  church  history  in  Bonn.  He 
has  written  Der  Streit  mber  die  PrddesHnaUon  im 
neunten  Jahrhundert  (Freiburg,  1880);  Hinkmar, 
Erzbischof  von  ReimSy  sein  Leben  und  seine  Schriften 
(1884);  and  Kirche  und  Wissenschaft  (Bonn,  1907). 

SCHUBERT,  shalbert,  GOTTHILF  HEIHRICH 
VON:  German  Lutheran  and  naturalist;  b.  at 
Hohenstein  (40  m.  s.s.e.  of  Leipsic),  Saxony,  Apr. 
26,  1780;  d.  at  Munich  June  30,  1860.  Though  in- 
tended by  his  father  for  the  ministry,  the  rational- 
ism at  Leipsic,  where  he  began  his  theological 
studies,  was  so  imcongenial  to  him  that  he  devoted 
himself  to  medicine  at  Jena.  For  a  time  he  was  a 
physician  at  Altenburg,  but  feeling  impelled  to 
deeper  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  he  went  in 
1805  to  Freiburg,  where  he  wrote  the  first  part  of 
his  Ahnungen  einer  aUgemeinen  Geschichie  des 
Lebens  (Leipsic,  1806).  In  1806  he  removed  to 
Dresden,  and  there  completed  the  Ahnungen  (1821), 
which  was  followed,  a  few  years  later,  by  the  Symr 


bolik  des  Traumes  (Bambeig,  1814),  and  the  An^ 
sichten  von  der  NachtseiU  der  Natur  (Dresden,  1808). 
In  1809  he  was  made  rector  of  the  newly  foimded 
Realschule  at  Nuremberg.  Here,  too,  through  the 
influence  of  a  master  baker  named  Burger,  Schu- 
bert again  turned  his  thoughts  to  religion.  For  a 
time  he  was  tutor  to  the  children  of  the  grand  duke 
of  Mecklenburg,  Frederick  Louis,  and  was  also  in- 
vited to  become  the  director  of  a  proposed  normal 
school.  The  latter  project  fell  through,  however, 
because  of  the  avowed  intention  of  Schubert  to  give 
all  his  teaching  a  religious  trend.  He  was,  ac- 
cordingly, glad  to  accept  a  call  to  Erlangen  as  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history,  where  he  lectured  not  only 
on  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology,  but  also  on 
forestry  and  mining.  In  1820  he  made  a  tour  of 
Switzerland,  and  shortly  after  his  return  wrote  the 
popular  Lehrbuch  der  Naturgeschichie  fUr  Schulen 
(Erlangen,  1822),  followed  by  the  Physiognomik  der 
Natur  (1826).  He  then  visited  southern  France  and  • 
Italy,  the  results  being  embodied  in  a  work  of  two 
volumes,  and  on  his  return  accepted  a  call  to  the 
University  of  Munich.  Here,  despite  some  oppo- 
sition, his  lectures  became  immensely  popular,  and 
here  he  wrote  his  most  important  book,  Oeschichte 
der  Seele  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1830).  In  1836  he 
made  a  visit  to  Palestine,  describing  his  experiences 
in  a  work  of  three  volumes.  Retiring  from  active 
life  in  1853,  Schubert  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
writing,  the  result  being  his  Die  Krankheiten  der 
menschlichen  Seele  (Stuttgart,  1845);  his  autobio- 
graphical Der  Erwerb  aus  einem  vergangenen  und  die 
Erwartungen  txm  einem  zukHnftigen  Leben  (3  vols., 
Erlangen,  1854-56);  his  Erinnerungen  aus  dem 
Leben  .  .  .  Herzogin  von  Orleans  (Munich,  1860; 
Eng.  transl..  Reminiscences  of  the  life  of  ,  ,  ,  the 
Late  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Bath,  1862);  and  his 
Geschichie  von  Bay  em  fOr  Schulen  (1864).  Among 
his  very  numerous  other  books,  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  Altes  und  Neues  aus  dem  Gebiete  der 
inneren  Seelenkunde  (Leipsic,  1817-44);  Geschichie 
der  Naiur  (Erlangen,  1830) ;  Zilge  aus  Oberlins  Leben 
(4th  ed.,  Nuremberg.  1832);  and  Vermischte 
Schriften  (2  vols.,  Erlangen,  1857-60.) 

(JUUUS  HAMBERGERf.) 

Bibuoorapht:    Consult,  berideB  the  autobiographio  Der 

Brwerbt  ut  sup. :  M.  ZcJler,  Dr.  OoUhilf  Heinrich  von  Sehu- 

beri*M  JugendgeachicfUe,   Stuttgart.    1880;    idem.  OoUhUf 

Heinrich  von  Schubert' »  Tagewerk  und  Feierabendf  ib.  1882. 

SCHUBERT,  HANS  6E0R6  WILHELM  VON: 
Crerman  Protestant;  b.  at  Dresden  Dec.  12,  1859. 
He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Leipsic, 
Bonn,  Strasbuig,  and  Zurich  (1878-83;  Ph.D., 
Strasburg,  1884);  was  private  tutor  in  Elberfeld 
(1883-84) ;  studied  theology  at  Tobingen  and  Halle 
(1884-86);  was  a  teacher  in  the  Rauhes  Haus, 
Hambuig  (1887-91);  associate  professor  of  church 
history  at  Strasbuig  (1891-92);  professor  of  the 
same  subject  at  the  University  of  Kiel  (1892-1906), 
and  since  1906  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
of  which  he  was  rector  in  1910.  Besides  revising 
the  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  W.  Mdller's 
Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichie  (3  parts,  TObingen, 
1897-1902),  he  has  written  Die  Unterwerfung  der 
Alamannen  unter  die  Franken  (Strasburg,  1884); 
Rome  Kampf  um  die  Weltherrschqft  (Halle,  1888); 
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Die  evang^\»dte  Trauung,  ihre  gesckididiche  Enl' 
wieklungund  gegen.v>6rtige  Bedeviling  (Berlin,  1890); 
Die  Komponiion  dea  pgeudopetriiiiackeji  Evangelien' 
FragmerUs  (1893);  Dae  Petrusevangelium,  ayriop- 
fiKhe  TabfUe,  tiebel  Ueberutzung  und  kritischem 
Apparai  (1893;  Eng.  tranal.,  "The  Gospel  of  St. 
Peter."  Edinburgh,  1893);  Die  EnUkhung  der 
eehkswig'hoUlfin' schen  Landeskirche  (Kiel,  1895); 
jSiedenfctJrffen  (Tilbingen,  1900);  Ansgar  und  die  An^ 
JOnge  der  ichUawig-koUlein  achen  KxTckengeachichU 
{Kiel,  1901);  Die  keutige  Auffatstnig  und  Behand- 
batg  der  Kirchengesckiehle  (Tobingen,  1902);  Der 
togenannit  Prcaleatinatua  (Leipaic,  IWS);  GrundiUge 
der  KirckengesckichU  (Tilbingen,  1904,  3d  ed.,  1906; 
Eng.  tranel,,  OutiincB  of  Church  HieUrry,  London, 
1907) ;  Hamburg,  die  Missionsmelropole  dee  Nordena 
imMiUetaUer  (1904);  Kurze  Getdiiehle  der  ekrU- 
lichen  Liebe^dtigkeU  (1905);  Kirchengeechichte 
Schieewig-HoUteim,  part  1  (1907);  BUndniaa  und 
Bekenntnies  1529-1630  (1908);  BeilrOge  eur  Go- 
ackichie  der  evangdischen  Bekenntnis-  und  BSndnws- 
6iUung(1909);  Calvin.  Rede{lQOQ);  andBekennt- 
niehUdiatg  und  ReligionspoliHk  (1910). 

SCEDERER,  Bha'rer,  EMIL:  Gennan  Prot«6- 
tant;  b.  at  Augsburg  May  2,  1844;  d.  at  Gottingen 
Apr.  30,  1910.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Erkngen,  Berlin,  and  Heidelberg  (1862-66);  Ph.D., 
LeipBic,  1868).  He  was  privat-docent  for  theology 
at  the  UniverBity  of  Leipsic  (1869-73);  and  as- 
sociate professor  of  the  same  subject  (1873-78); 
accept«d  a  call  to  Giessen  as  full  professor  (1878); 
and  at  Kiel  (1890) ;  and  professor  of  New-Teata- 
ment  exegesis  at  G6ttingcn  after  1895.  In  the- 
ology he  was  ao  adherent  of  the  moderate  historical 
and  critical  school.  He  wrote:  Sehleierrrtaehert 
Rdiffionsbegriffund  die  phUosophieehea  AusBeleungen 
dettelben  (Leipsic,  1868);  De  controversiix  patchali- 
bus  aecundo  post  Christum  natum  saculo  exortis 
(1869) ;  Lehrbueh  der  neuteetamettHichtn  Zetl- 
geachichte  (1874),  which  in  the  later  editions,  en- 
titled Geiehtehte  dee  j-Odiachen  Volkee  im  ZeitaiUr 
Jetu  ChrisH  (3  vols.,  1886-90;  4th  ed.,  1909;  Eng. 
transL  by  J.  Macpheraon.  S.  Taylor,  and  P.  Oiristie, 
A  Hielory  of  the  Jewiah  People  in  the  Time  of  Jesus 
Christ,  5  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1890-91),  has  become  one 
of  the  leading  authorities  on  its  subject;  Die 
Qemeindeverfateung  der  Juden  in  Rom  in  der  Kaiser- 
geit  naek  den  Insdaiflen  dargenlellt  (Leipsic,  1879); 
Die  Predigl  Jemi  Chritti  in  ihrcm  VerhdiUnie  turn 
Allen  Testament  und  zum  Judentum  (DarmstAdt, 
1882);  EHe  altegten  Christengemeinden  im  rOmiedien 
Reiche  (Kiel,  1894) ;  and  Das  messianimhe  Selbst' 
bevmestsHn  Jesu  (Gottingen,  I901). 

SCHUERHAnn,  shur'mon,  AHHA  MARU  VOIT: 
Patroness  of  Jean  de  Labadie  (r[.v.);  b,  at  Cologne 
Nov.  5,  1607;  d.  at  Wienwert  (37  m.  w.s.w. 
of  Groningen)  May  4,  1678.  She  early  showed 
errtraordinary  mental  capacity,  especially  for  iin- 
guisUce,  and  was  celebrated  for  skill  in  music,  draw- 
ing, painting,  carving,  wax-modeling,  and  etching. 
Her  brothpr,  Jan  Gottschalk,  who  had  become 
acquainted  with  Labadie  in  Geneva,  and  believed 
he  was  called  to  reform  the  Chiwth,  inspired  her 
with  the  same  conviction.  She  joined  Labadie 
when  he  visited  the  Netherlands  and  became  a 


of  his  household  in  AmBt«rdam,  a  step  tliat 
cost  her  all  her  old  friends.     She  revoked  all  her 
fonner   writings,   wroW  defenses   of   Labadie   and 
hia    congr^ation.    and    supported    him    with    her 
wealth.     The  relations  between  her  and  Labadie 
were  of  a  mystical  character;  no  word  of  accusation 
was  ever  made  against  her.     Her  Eulderto  (part  1, 
Altona,  1673,  part  2,  Amsterdam,  1685)  gives   an 
account  of  her  life  and  ideals.     Her  Opuecula  ap- 
pealed Leyden,  1648.  (P.  Tbchackekt.) 
Btbuoorapdt:    A  report  which  will  aervis  u  i%  mum  foT 
th«  life,  probably  buod  upon  autobiogTAphic  pommuiu- 
catiom,  is  found  in  G.  Arnold.  Kirr^hm-  und  KeUirhit- 
(orw.   vol.  iv..  additiDD.   pp.    1339-50.   Frankfurt.    1*20. 
Cooault:    P.  Tachukert.  .4nna   Maria  con  Sehiirmiinn, 
Golha,  1878;    M.  Gflbfl.  GMrStcW.  df  dintUwhin  Ltbmt 
in  il(T  rAnniKA-utifpAAIiKhm   crancditclicn    Kirchc,    ii. 
180-209,  Cohleni,    1S52;    and  the  LilemUire  under  La- 
■ADIS,  iKiK  DE.  LuADian. 

SCHULTEBS,   saui'tena,   ALBERT;     Celebrated 

Arabist  and  Hebrew  scholar;  b.  at  Groningen 
Aug.  22,  1686;  d.  at  Leyden  Jan.  26,  1750.  In 
his  fourteenth  year  he  matriculated  in  theology  at 
the  University  of  Groningen,  where  he  studied 
Aramaic,  Syriac,  and  finaUy  Arabic  as  necessary  to 
an  understanding  of  the  other  Semitic  languages. 
In  1706  came  his  disputation  De  utililale  Hnguie 
Arabics  in  interpretanda  Sacra  Scriplura  (printed 
in  his  Opera  minora) .  He  then  went  to  complete  hia 
studies  at  Leyden  under  Hadrian  Reknd,  taking 
hia  doctorate  in  theology  in  1709,  continuing  for  two 
yeare  the  study  of  oriental  manuscripts;  [in  1711 
he  became  paster  at  Wassensr;]  became  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Franeker,  1713,  seri-ing  also  as  uni- 
versity preacher  in  1717;  he  went  to  Leyden  as 
rector  of  the  Collegium  theologicum,  became  ordi- 
nary professor  of  oriental  languages  in  the  university 
there  in  1732,  and  in  1740  professor  of  Hebrew 
antiquities.  His  reputation  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  first  to  apply  in  comprehensive  style 
Arabic  to  the  elucidation  of  Hebrew;  that  he  made 
mistakes  is  true,  but  this  was  to  be  expected  of  a 
pathfinder.  Hia  most  renowned  pupil  was  Nikolaus 
Wilhelm  Schroder,  author  of  the  frequently  re- 
printed Institutionea  ad  fundamenla  iinjute  He- 
ftrotea  (Groningen,  1766).  The  principles  advocated 
by  Schultens  have  been  newly  applied  and  ad- 
vanced by  Justus  Olshausen  (q.v.)  and  Heinrich 
Leberecht  Fleischer,  while  the  grammars  of  Bern- 
hard  Stade,  Wilhelm  Geaenius,  Eduard  Konig,  and 
Hermann  Lebrecht  Strack  (qq.  v.)  are  not  unin- 
fluenced by  the  work  of  Schultens. 

Hia  chief  work  was  Originea  Hehrtnt  five  Heh- 
race  lingua  aniiquissima  natura  et  indoles  ex 
Arabia  penelr(dibus  revocala  (2  vols.,  Franeker, 
1724-38;  2d  ed.,  Leyden.  1761).  Other  works  are 
InslHuHtmet  ad  fundamenta  lingua  Hebraa  (Ley- 
den, 1737);  Liber  Jobi  cum  nova  versione  ad  Htb- 
raum  fonlem  et  commentario  perpetuo  (2  vols., 
1737);  Proverbia  Snlomonis  (1748);  Opera  minora 
(1769).  He  also  edited  the  Rudimenta  lingwe  Ara- 
bicte  of  Thomas  Erpenius  and  added  to  it  a  Ciacis 
(1733),  (H.  L.  Strack.) 

BiBUoaiUFiiT,  W.  Oeieniui.  OnchiclUf  drr  UtrducAin 
Siirailit  und  SchriJI,  pp.  I3S-129,  Leip^c.  ISIS:  F.  Moh- 
iBU,  in  ZtOtchrilt  IHr  InlheriKhr  Thealoait  und  KinA*, 
1870,  pp.  1-21;   LuhteDbBCBer,  ESR,  n.  S20-S3a, 
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SCHULTHESS,  shul'thess,  JOHANNES:  Swiss 
Protestant  theologian;  b.  at  Zurich  Sept.  28,  1763; 
d.  there  Nov.  10, 1836.  He  studied  theology  at  the 
Carolinum  in  Zurich.  His  main  interest  in  early  life 
was  the  development  of  the  public  school  system. 
His  Kinderbibel  dea  Allen  Testaments  (Zurich, 
1813)  and  Schweizerischer  Kinderfreund  (1812-13) 
were  long  valued  text-books.  In  1796  he  became 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  in  1816  of  theologyi 
with  the  title  and  position  of  canon  of  the  cathedral. 
He  worked  with  great  industry  at  the  exegesis  of  the 
New  Testament  and  wrote  EseegeHschr^ieologische 
Forachungen  (3  vols.,  1818-24),  and  a  commentary  on 
James  (1824).  In  collaboration  with  J.  K.  von  Orelli 
he  published  RcUionalismus  und  Supranattarcdismus, 
Kanon,  Tradition  und  Skription  (1822);  and 
Revision  des  kirchlichen  Lehrbegriffs  (1826).  For  a 
time  he  edited  the  periodical  Annalen  foimded  by 
Wachler.  His  critical  historical  views  appear  most 
clearly  in  his  last  work,  Vorleeungen  i3ber  das  Aia- 
iorische  Christentum  nach  der  tDissenschc/Uichen 
Ansicht  des  19.  Jahrhunderts  (1837). 

Schulthess  took  part  in  the  controversy  that  broke 
out  in  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century 
concerning  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  wrote  Evangd- 
ische  Lehre  von  demfreien  Gnadenmahl,  ein  Beitrag 
zur  Vereinigung  der  evangelischen  Kirchen  (1818), 
and  Die  evangelische  Lehre  vom  heiligen  AbendmM 
(1824).  He  regarded  himself  as  the  representative 
of  the  genuine  Zwinglian  doctrine  and  as  such  he 
opposed  ultramontanism  and  "all  mysticism  and 
pietism. '^  He  wrote  in  1815  Das  UnckrisUiche  und 
Vemunftwidrigef  geistig  und  sOtlich  Ungesunde 
mehrerer  BUchleinj  die  seit  einiger  Zeit  von  der 
Traktatgesellschaft  in  Basel  und  ihren  Freunden 
heindich  ausgestreut  werden.  He  was  preeminently 
of  a  polemical  nature,  although  in  private  inter- 
coiuse  a  genial  companion  and  tolerant  of  the 
opinions  of  others.  In  contrast  with  his  theological 
liberalism  and  progressiveness  was  his  political  con- 
servatism. After  the  establishment  of  the  Zurich 
university  in  1833,  he  was  appointed  extraordinary 
professor  of  New-Testament  exegesis  and  catechetics. 
Among  his  great  services  to  science  and  the  Church 
was  his  editing  and  publishing,  together  with  his 
friend  Schuler,  the  works  of  Zwingli  (11  parts 
with  supplement,  Zurich,  1828^1). 

(P.  CHBIBTt.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  J.  Schulthess  (his  son),  Dtnkaehrift  rar 
hundertiAhrioen  Jubdfeier  der  Stiftwno  dta  tehutthettehm^ 
FamHienfontUt  Zurich,  1850;  A.  Sehweisw,  Biooraphit)Dk§ 
Aufzeichnunoent  ed.  P.  Schweiser,  ib.  1880. 

SCHULTZ,  shOlts,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM: 
Protestant  theologian;  b.  at  Friesack  (33  m.  n.w. 
of  Potsdam),  Mark  Brandenburg,  Sept.  24,  1828; 
d.  at  Breslau,  1888.  He  studied  at  Berlin,  1847-51; 
became  privat-docent  there,  1853;  professor  ex- 
traordinary, 1856;  and  ordinary  professor,  1864,  at 
Breslau .  He  wrote  Das  DeiUeronomium  erkldrt  (Ber- 
lin, 1859);  Die  Sch&pfungsgeschichte  nach  Natur* 
mssenschaft  und  Bibel  (Gotha,  1865) ;  the  comments 
on  Ezra.  Nehemiah.  and  Esther,  in  J.  P.  Lange's 
Commentary  (Bielefeld,  1876) ;  and  with  W.  Strack 
prepared  the  commentary  on  Psalms  and  Proverbs 
(Munich,  1888)  in  Kungefasstes  Kommentar, 


SCHULTZ,  HERMANN:  German  Lutheran;  b. 
at  LOchow  (37  m.  s.e.  of  LOnebuig)  Dec.  30,  1836; 
d.  at  GOttingen  May  15,  1903.  He  was  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Gottingen  and  Erlangen  (1853- 
1856),  and,  after  being  a  private  tutor  at  Hamburg 
for  two  years,  returned  to  Gottingen  as  a  lecturer 
in  theology,  becoming  privat-docent  in  1861.  In 
1864  he  was  called  to  Basel  as  full  professor,  and 
in  1872  accepted  a  similar  position  at  tJie  reorg^iized 
University  of  Strasbuiig.  In  1874-76  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Heidelberg,  but  in  the  h&tter 
year  was  recalled  to  Crdttingen,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  created  a  consistorial 
counselor  in  1881  and  abbot  of  Biirsfelde  in  1890, 
and  was  also  first  university  preacher  and  director 
of  the  seminary  for  practical  theology,  although  his 
lectures  were  on  the  Old  Testament  and  all  depart- 
ments of  systematic  theology. 

In  1863  Schultz  published  at  Frankfort  the  sec- 
ond edition  of  H.  A.  C.  H&vemick's  Vorlesungen  aber 
die  Theologie  des  AUen  TestamenJtSy  but  his  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  this  theme  was  his  AJJUes- 
tamentliche  Theologie  (2  vols.,  Frankfort,  1869; 
5th  ed.,  1896;  Eng.  transl.  from  the  4th  ed.  by  J.  A. 
Paterson,  Edinburgh,  1892),  in  the  successive  edi- 
tions of  which  he  passed  from  the  position  of  Ewald 
to  that  of  Graf.  Problems  of  Biblical  theology 
often  led  him  to  discuss  questions  in  systematic 
theology,  as  is  shown  by  his  Voraussetzungen  der 
chris&ichen  Lehre  von  der  UnsterblichkeU  (Gdttin- 
gen,  1861).  The  majority  of  the  dogmatic  studies 
of  Schultz  were  connected  with  Christology  and  the 
cognate  theme  of  the  theory  of  the  atonement, 
these  investigations  reaching  their  culmination  m 
the  Lehre  von  der  GoUheit  ChrisH  (Gotha,  1881),  the 
conclusions  of  which  were  in  substantial  accord  with 
the  Communicatio  idiomatum  (q.v.),  while  the  whole 
work,  though  independent  of  Ritschl,  was  distinctly 
Ritsdilian  in  spirit.  Of  the  other  dogmatic  con- 
tributions of  Schultz  the  most  important  was  his 
Studien  und  Kritiken  zur  Lehre  vom  heUigen  Ahendr 
mahl  (Gotha,  1886),  which  was  practically  a  defense 
of  the  old  Lutheran  position.  The  versatility  and 
receptivity  of  his  theology  find  an  admirable  ex- 
emplification in  his  Orundriss  der  christlichen 
Apologetik  (Gdttingen,  1894;  Eng.  transl.,  London, 
1905),  which  followed  his  Grundriss  der  evangelischen 
Dogmatik  (GOttingen,  1890)  and  Grundriss  der 
evangelischen  Ethik  (1891).  In  these  three  works  he 
sought  to  reach  others  than  those  who  attended  his 
lectures,  and  the  same  spirit  of  practical  Christianity 
was  manifested  in  his  Zu  den  kirchlichen  Fragen  der 
Gegenwort  (Frankfort,  1869),  as  well  as  in  his 
volumes  of  sermons,  Predigtenf  gehaUen  in  der  Unir 
versiUUsHrche  zu  GdtHngen  (dotha,  1882)  and  Aus 
dem  Universitdtsgottesdienst  (2  vols.,  Gdttingen, 
1902-03).  He  did  not,  however,  establish  a  distinct 
school,  although  he  never  lacked  pupils  who 
gratefully  acknowledged  the  debt  which  they  owed 
him.  (Eberhard  Vibcher.) 

Bibuoorapht:    The  Bxpoeiiory  Timee,  July,  1003;  Beweia 
dee  Glavbene,  Sept.-C)ct.,  1004. 

SCHULTZE,  shtllt'se,  AUGUSTUS:  Moravian; 
b.  at  Nowawes  (a  suburb  of  Potsdam),  Prussia, 
Feb.  3, 1840.   He  was  graduated  from  the  Moravian 
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college  at  Niesky  (1858),  snd  at  the  theological 
•eminaiy  at  Gnadenfcld,  Sil»!a  (13G1).  He  wu 
tlien  a  teacher  Id  the  French  Actulemy  at  Lausaiute, 
Switzerland  (1S01-&2),  and  cltuslcal  Instructor  id 
the  college  at  Niesky  (1862-70).  Id  1870  ho  left 
Germaoy  for  the  United  States,  and  haa  eince  been 
connected  with  the  Moravian  College  and  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  first  aa  pro- 
feasor  of  exegesis  and  dogmatics  until  1885,  and 
then  as  president.  From  1881  to  1893  he  vas  one 
of  the  three  members  of  the  governing  board  of  his 
denomination  in  America.  Besides  editing  Der 
BrOdfr  BoUchafter  for  several  years,  he  has  written 
History  of  the  Widow's  Society  of  BdlJehem  (Belli- 
lehem,  Pa.,  1880);  Aarlig  Dagbog  l,ieS&);  Die  Mis- 
tioTM/dder  der  emcuerten  BrOdcrkirche  (1890); 
Orammar  and  Vocabuiary  of  the  Etkimo  Language 
of  Northweitern  Alaska  (1894);  The  Theology  of 
Peter  and  Paid  (1896);  Guide  to  the  Old  Moravian 
Cemetery  at  Bethleliem  (1898);  The  Books  of  the 
Bibk  Anidyted  (1902);  and  Christian  Doctrine  and 
SysUmatic  Theology  (1909). 


SCHULTZ,  MAXIMILIAH  VIKTOR:  German 
Lutheran;  b,  at  Fiirstcnberg  (a  village  near  Cor- 
bach,  28  m.  a.w.  of  Cossel),  Waldcck,  Dec.  13, 
1851.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Basel, 
Jena,  Strasburg,  and  G5ttingen,  and,  aft«r  several 
years  of  study  in  Italy,  became  privat-docent  at  the 
University  of  Leipsic  in  1879.  In  18S4  he  was 
called  to  Greifswald  as  associate  professor  of  church 
history  and  church  archeology,  where  he  has  been 
professor  of  the  same  subject  since  1888.  He  has 
written  or  edited  Die  Kalakomben  von  San  Gtn- 
naro  dei  Poveri  in  Neapd  (Jena,  1877);  ArchOo- 
logisehe  Stwtien  Ober  allchristlidie  Monununte 
(Vienna,  1880) ;  Die  Katakombeti,ihreGe>iAithteund 
ihre  Monumenle  (Leipsic,  1882);  Da*  erangelische 
Kirehengebdude,  ein  Ralgtber  far  GHaUiche  und 
Freunde  kirchlicher  Kunst  (1886);  Geschichle  des 
VnltTgangs  des  griechisch-rBmischen  Heidentuma  (2 
vols.,  Jena,  1887-92);  Das  Kloster  San  Marco 
in  Florem  (Leipsic,  18S8);  Die  altchrisUieken  Biid- 
teerke  und  die  wissensckaftliche  Forschung  (1889) 
ArchSologie  der  oUchnstticken  Kunat  (Munich,  1895) 
Widdeckische  Refortnatiomgeschiehfe  (Leipsic,  1903) 
Codex  WoUercensis,  unbekannte  Fragmenie  einer 
griechisch'laleinischen  Bibelhandtehrift  (Munich, 
1904);  Geschichts-  und  KunstdenkmOler  der  kOnig- 
lichen  UniversMi  GreifuciUd  (1900);  Die  ailchriet- 
lichen  GrabstattenSicUiena  i\m7);  PkUtpp  Nicotai 
(1908);  and  Waldeckisehe  Lnndeakunde  (1909). 

SCHDLZ,  shalts,  ALPHONS:  German  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Karchau  (a  village  near  Nimplsch, 
29  m.  a.w.  of  Brcslau)  Apr.  27,  1871.  He  studied 
at  the  lyceum  of  Braunsberg  and  the  University  of 
Monster  (1891-97;  D.D.,  Milnster,  1897),  and  in 
Jerusalem  (1897-98).  He  was  privat-docent  for 
Old-Testament  exegesis  at  the  Lyceum  of  Brauoft- 
berg  (1900-04);  professor  in  the  gymnasium  of 
the  mme  city  (1901-04);  and  since  1904  has  been 
■saociate  professor  of  Old-Testament  exegesis  in  the 
Lyceum.    He  has  written  De  Psalmit  gradualiinM 


(MilnBter,  1897);  QueSen  rur  Geschichle  des  Bliaa 
(Braunsberg,  1900);  GOUiichf  und  Mtmchlichss 
im  Alten  Testament  (1906);  and  DoppalbtriehU  im 
PnUaisuch  (Freiburg,  1908). 

SCHDLZ,  DAVID:  German  Lutheran:  b.  at 
PQrben,  near  Freystadt  (75  m.  n.w.  of  Breslau), 
Nov.  29,  1779;  d,  at  Breslau  Feb.  17,  1854.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Halle  (Ph.D.,  1806). 
where  he  became  privat-docent  in  1806,  On  the 
closing  of  the  university,  he  took  a  like  position  at 
Leipsic,  but  when  Halle  was  reopened  in  1S08, 
Sehuiz  returned  to  hia  alma  mater.  In  1809  he 
was  appointed  associate  professor  of  theology  and 
philosophy,  but  in  the  same  year  accepted  a  call  to 
Frankfort  as  full  professor  of  theology.  With  the 
incorporation  of  the  University  of  Frankfort  with 
that  of  Breslau  in  1811,  Schulu  went  to  Breslau, 
retaining  his  professorship  until  blindness  forced 
him  to  retire  from  active  life.  Theologically  he  was 
a  rationalist.  His  exegetical  and  critical  writings 
are  antiquated,  though  bis  polemic  works  still 
possess  a  certain  historical  interest.  His  principal 
works,  which  are  prolix  and  repetitive,  are:  Der 
Brief  an  die  Hebrder  (Breslau,  1818);  Die  chrUt- 
liche  Lehre  vom  heUigen  Abendmahl  (Leipsic,  1824); 
Was  heisst  Glauben  und  vxr  aind  die  UnglSubigenf 
(1830);  and  Die  Geistesgeben  der  ersten  Christen 
(Breslau,  1836).  He  edited  the  third  edition  of  tlie 
first  volume  (containing  the  Gospels)  of  J.  J. 
Grieabach'a  Novum  Testamentum  Gracec  (Berlin, 
1827).  (J.  J.  HERZOQt.) 

SCHDLZE,  shdl'tse,  LUDWIG  TEIEODOR: 
German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Beriin  Feb.  27,  1833. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native 
city  (lie.  theol.,  185(5;  Ph.D.,  1858),  where  he  be- 
came privat^ocent  for  New-Testament  exegesis 
and  Biblical  theology  in  1859.  Four  years  later  he 
was  called  to  Konigsberg  as  osaociale  professor  of 
theology,  and  was  also  chaplain  of  the  house  for 
deaconesses  and  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
theolc^cal  examinations.  From  18ti6  to  1874  he 
was  inspector  of  the  Kloster  unserer  lieben  Frauen 
at  Magdeburg  and  head  of  the  seminary  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of  religion  at  the  gymnasium. 
Since  1874  he  has  been  professor  of  dogmatic 
theology  and  ethics  at  Rostock;  he  was  rector 
magniilcus  of  the  University  of  Rostock  in  1894  and 
has  repeatedly  been  dean  of  the  theological  faculty. 
In  theology  his  position  is  essentially  conservative. 
He  has  written  De  fanlihus  ex  quibua  hislaria  Hye 
sorum  hauriendfi  eit  (Berlin,  1858);  Ueber  die 
Wwnder  Jeau  Ckristi.  mil  besoiuierem  Bezag  aiif 
Benan  (KanigHberg,  1864);  Martha  und  Maria,  tvvi 
Lebensbilder  tkmA  der  heiligen  Sehrifl  (Gotha,  1865); 
Passions-  und  Osterfeier  (sermons;  1866);  Vom 
Mtnschensokn  vnd  von  Logos  (1867);  Friede  im 
Herm  (sermons;  1871);  PkUipp  Wackernagd,  ein 
Le6efls6tW (Leipsic,  1879);  Friedrieh Adolf  PhUippi, 
tin  Lebensbiid  (Galersloh,  1883);  Luther  und  die 
avangetische  Kirche  (Rostock,  1883);  August  Ne- 
ander,  ein  Lebensbiid  (Leipsic,  1890);  Die  Theo- 
logie  der  Offerdmrung,  ihr  Wesen  vnd  ihre  Aufgabe  in 
der  Ge^enwart  (Rostock,  1394);  Die  Irrtumslosigkeil 
Jetu  (GUteraloh,  1908);  and  Unarre  QueUen  far 
doM  Leben  Jetu  Christi  (1909).     He  prepared  the 
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third  edition  of  K.  F.  A.  Wuttke'a  Handbuck  der 
thrUUichen  SUlenUhre  (2  vols.,  Leipsic.  1874-75)  and 
eontributed  the  Bectiona  on  the  introduction  to  the 
New  Testament,  the  New-Teataanent  revelation  of 
talvtttion,  the  hiatory  of  the  New-Testament 
period,  and  the  Ufe  of  Jesus  and  the  apoBtoho 
Church  to  O.  Zockler's  HaiuStuch  der  tt\xoU)gi4ehen 
WUeemchafUn  (3  vols.,  NOrdlingen,  1883-84). 

SCHULZE,  MARTIN:  GermiiD  Protestant;  b. 
at  See,  Upper  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  Jan.  26, 1866. 
Ee  studied  at  the  University  of  Halle  (1889-93)  and 
after  being  director  of  the  Thoiuck  hall  for  theo- 
logical students  in  the  same  city  for  a  few  months, 
became  priva(--docent  for  New^Testament  exegesis 
and  dogmatics  at  Breslau  within  the  year,  and  was 
appointed  Bssacial«  professor  in  the  same  institution 
(1899),  but  since  1904  has  been  professor  of  system- 
atic theology  at  the  Uaiversity  of  KOnigeberg.  He 
baa  written  Zur  Frage  nach  der  Bfdeulung  der  heiU- 
gtn  Schri/t  (Halle,  1894) ;  Die  Heligion  Jeau  uruf  dtr 
Glanbe  an  CkrUluH  (1897);  Das  Wesen  dea  ChritUn- 
(uTni(1897);  Calv\n»  Jen»eUB-Chriitentumin»einem 
Verhdltnia  lu  den  rdigiOsen  Sckri/len  dea  Braamaa 
(GSrliti,  1902);  Wert  und  Uracerl  der  Beweise  far 
dae  Dasein  GotUs  (1905);  and  Der  pera/hdiche 
Character  des  proteslanUichen  Chritttntunu  [Halle, 
1909). 

SCHUPP,  shop  (SCHDPPniS),  JOHAHN  BAL- 
THASAR:  German  preacher  and  satirist;  b,  at 
Giessen  Mar.,  1610;  d.  at  Hamburg  Oct.  26,  1661. 
He  studied  philosophy  at  Marburg,  but  becoming 
convinced  ot  the  useieeaneaa  of  the  current  meta- 
physical subtleties,  he  turned  to  theology.  After 
completing  his  triennium  he  undertook  a  pedestrian 
tour  in  accordance  n-ith  the  custom  of  the  times,  and 
finally  stopped  at  Rostock  where  he  took  his  mas- 
ter's degree  in  1631,  and  began  to  give  lectures.  In 
1634  he  accompanied  a  young  nobleman,  Rudolf 
Hauw  of  Holtzbausen,  on  a  journey  lo  Holland, 
and  on  his  return  was  made  professor  of  history 
and  oratory  at  Marburg.  His  vivacious  manner  and 
geniality  made  him  extremely  popular  with  the 
students.  Meanwhile  he  devoltd  a  great  part  of  his 
time  to  the  study  of  theology.  In  1643  he  waa 
chosen  preacher  at  the  Elizabethkirche,  a  position 
he  filled  while  f>erfonning  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fessorship, and  in  1646  became  court  preacher 
and  counselor  of  the  consistory  for  Landgrave 
Johannes  von  He=se-Braubach.  The  prince  was 
BO  well  pleased  with  Schupp  that  he  sent  him  in 
1647  as  his  ambassador  to  the  peace  convention  at 
Monster  and  OsnabrUck.  He  waa  about  this  time 
elected  pastor  of  the  Jacobikirchc,  at  Hamburg, 
where  he  was  extraordinarily  successful,  though 
his  popularity  aroused  the  jealousy  of  his  brother 
clergymen. 

Before  this  time  Schupp  had  written  only  in  Latin, 
excepting  some  small  volumes  of  h}-mna.  He  now 
began  to  write  in  German,  issuing  In  1656  the 
famous  sermon  Gtdenk  damn,  Hamburg — the  only 
one  of  his  sermons  he  published  entin>.  He  pub- 
lished a  number  of  pieces  in  1657  under  assumed 
names  (Antenor,  Mellilambiua).  To  one  of  his  Latin 
writings,  published  at  Copenhagen,  he  appended  tie 
BO-called  Psalm  ell.,  and  the  supposed  letter  of  Paul 


to  the  Laodiceans.  At  this,  the  wrath  of  his  col- 
leagues broke  out.  His  offense  consisted  in  lashing 
the  ains  of  the  time  with  wit  and  satire,  but  the 
apecial  charge  againgt  him  was  tliat  be  published 
apocryphal  writings.  He  was  Bummoned  before  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  ministry  and  re- 
quested not  to  issue  theological  writings  under  a»- 
aumed  names,  not  to  publish  apocrypha,  to  sub- 
mit to  a  censorahip,  and  not  to  introduce  fables, 
jokes,  and  humorous  anecdotes,  alongside  the  say- 
ings and  accounte  of  tbe  Bible.  He  is  said  to  have 
agreed  to  the  first  two  conditions,  and  promised  to 
keep  within  bounds  on  the  other  matters.  But 
Saicmo  Oder  RegerUenapiegel  and  Freund  in  der 
Noth  were  already  in  press,  and  their  appearance 
caused  another  commotion  with  on  appeal  to  the 
theological  faculties  of  Wittenberg  and  Straaburg 
for  advice  on  two  hypothetical  questions  that  de- 
scribed Schupp's  offense.  The  clergy  were  advised 
to  appeal  to  the  state  authorities,  and  the  latt«r 
enjoined  quiet  upon  both  parties  to  the  contro- 
versy (March,  1658).  Schupp  was  now  plunged  in 
a  complicated  literary  feud  which  continued  until 
bis  early  death  at  the  age  of  6fty-two. 

Schupp  was  on  honest,  pious  man  and  a  faithful 
Christian.  His  writings,  especially  the  little  Ger- 
man tracts,  went  through  many  editions,  bad  a 
decided  influence  upon  the  people,  and  present  an 
interesting  picture  of  the  manners  of  his  time. 
His  sermons  were  criticised  for  lack  of  dignity,  but 
they  were  earnest,  attractive,  and  wholesome  in 
their  influence.  (Carl  Bebthbau.) 

lambeoiua.    Prooramma    in    ScK-uppii 

IMl:    J.  MAller.  Cimbria  literala,  ii. 

m.   1744:    C,   Ziecra,  Sammiuttg  wn 

Aani/>UP0ueA«n    KirehenoeaefiKfiiv,    ii. 

340-338,    Hamburg,    17S4:     A.    Viol.   /sAann    BaOAatar 

\tippixu.  ein   rorWu/tr  Spmrr>.   M«ini,    1857;    K.  B. 

Mh.  in  Che  JalirabtriclU  abir  die  kflTiiolitlu  RrattihiiU 

.  (u  Berlin.  B«riin.  1SS3:  E.  OelH,  Balthatar  Schuppt, 

LtnburK,  1803:    G.  Baur.  Johann  BaUluuar  Schupp  oil 

edigtr.  Laipsig,   1S88:    T.    SiacboB,  Johaan  Bal^iatar 

\upp.  Nuremborg.   IS90;    Paul  SUtiaer.  BeitrHiit  nir 

(POrj^uiV    van   JoAann    BaWtiuar    Sehuppa   Irlmrkht* 

ScAri/ten.  Leipsic.  1S31:    J.  Lohmum,  Johjinn  BalthateT 

Schupp.  lisrburc.  1007:  ADS,  xzxJii.  67-77. 

SCHWABACH,  shva'baH,  ARTICLES:  A  Protes- 
tant confession  drawn  up  in  152S.  They  derive 
their  name  from  being  brought  into  connection  with 
a  meeting  in  that  year  in  Schwabach  regarding 
the  Brandenburg  visitation.  They  go  back  to  the 
attempts  at  alliance  resumed  by  the  Evangelical 
Estates  immediately  after  the  protest  at  the  Diet 
of  Speyer  (see  Speteb,  Diet  or)  in  the  spring  of 
1529.  The  preliminary  agreement  on  Apr.  22,  1528, 
was  between  Saxony,  Hesse,  Nuremberg,  Straa- 
hurg,  and  Ulm,  and  looked  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Eucharistic  problem  in  a  meeting  to  take  plac« 
at  Rotach,  in  the  Franconian  mountains.  Themeet> 
ing  was  postponed  till  Aug.  24  and  again  till  Oct. 
16  as  a  resultof  a  conference  of  the  elector.  Mar- 
grave George  of  Brandenburg,  and  Philip  of  Hesse 
ol  Saalfeld.  The  margrave  desired  a  uniform  creed, 
liturgy,  and  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the 
territories  of  the  allies,  and  in  this  Elector  John  was 
in  accord  with  him.  Aooordingly  Luther,  while  at 
Marburg  (apparently  on  Oct.  4),  received  a  letter 
from  the  elector,  dated  Sept.  28,  asking   him,  Me- 
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lanchthon,  and  Jonaa  to  confer  with  the  elecUir, 
but  on  Oct,  7  Luther  was  directed  to  prepare  the 
articles  at  once,  and  by  Oct.  10  they  were  in  the 
elector's  hands. 

The  Articles  are  seventies  in  number  and,  while 
closely  following  the  Marburg  Articles,  lay  special 
stress  on  the  points  wherein  uniformity  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  secure  political  union.  Tbey  like- 
wise lay  sharp  stress  on  Luther's  distinctive  Eucba- 
ristic  doctrines,  and  expressly  assail  the  teachings  of 
Zwingli.  On  Oct.  10,  1529,  ot  the  concluding  of  the 
alliance,  they  were  laid  before  the  conference  held 
at  Scbwabach,  and  there  rejected  by  the  Upper 
Germans.  Besides  being  employed  in  drawing  up 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  Scbwabach  Articles 
were  used  by  the  elector  in  May,  1530,  to  prove  his 
orthodoxy  to  the  emperor,  a  wretched  Latin  trans- 
lation being  sent  to  Innsbruck.  The  original  draft 
of  the  articles  is  lost,  and  they  first  appeared  in 
print  at  Coburg  about  1530  under  the  nusleading 
title  of  Die  btkennlnita  Afartini  Lathers  aaff  den 
jitigen  angestelten  Reichtlag  zu  Augipwk  evnmlegen, 
Jn  nebenltehen  Artikel  verfaaet.  Shortly  afterward 
Luther  himself  published  the  Articles  with  a  preface 
of  his  own.  (T.  KoLDE.) 

Bihuodsapbt:  B.  E.  Juotw,  The  Book  of  Concord,  i.  303- 
3M.  ii.  2T-2S.  PbiUdolphis,  1SS3;  J.  J.  Uullir,  Bintoni 
XHM  der  itrangriueAcn  SUnd*.  Jena.  170B:  T.  Kolde.  Dir 
Tag  Mn  Schleii,  in  BtilrHei  lur  RrforrHolionigHcliichu 
J.  KaiUin  enridntt,  pp.  8*  sqq.,  Qotha.  1896;  SehftS. 
Crtndt,  i.  228-229. 

SCHWALLY,  BhvOl'U,  FEIEDRICH:  Orientalist; 
b.  at  BuUbach  (11  m.  s.  of  Giessen)  Aug.  10,  18G3. 
}Ie  received  bis  education  at  the  gymnasium  at 
Darmstadt  and  at  the  universities  of  GiesseD  and 
Strasburgi  he  was  called  as  privat^oceot  to  Stras- 
burg  to  teach  Semitic  languages,  becoming  extraor- 
dinary professor  there  in  1898,  and  going  to  Gies- 
sen in  the  same  capacity  Id  1901,  being  promoted 
to  ordinary  professor  in  1906.  He  has  issued  Das 
Lebcn  naeh  dem  Tode.  Nach  den  VoraltUungen  der 
^lilen  lirael  ■and  de>  Judentunu  eintehlieaalich  dea 
Volkaglaubenii  im  Zcilalter  ChrUU  (Giessen,  1892); 
Idiolicon  der  chriailich-paldttinischen  Ara/nduck 
11893):  KuUur del aUen Orients  {\&9e);  IbrahamUm 
Mukammed  e£-Baiha^  KitJh  el  MnhAHn  vol  MoiSjid 
(3  parts,  Leipsic.  1899-1902);  assisted  in  putting 
forth  a  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Book  of  Kings  (1904);  and  edited  the  second  edition 
of  T.  Noldeke's  Geschickte  des  Qotctis  (1909). 

SCHWANE,  shvfl'ne,  JOSEPH:    German  Roman 

Catholic;  b.  at  Dorsten  (35  m.  s.w.  of  Monster), 
Westphalia,  Apr.  2,  1824;  d.  at  Mltoster  June  6, 
1892.  He  studied  at  MQoster,  1343-^8;  at  Bonn 
and  TObingen,  1848-50;  became  privat-docent 
in  the  theological  faculty  at  Munster,  1853;  pro- 
fessor extraordinary  there,  1859;  and  ordinary 
professor,  1887.  He  was  author  of  Daa  gdtUiche 
Corftenpiasen  (Munster,  1855);  De  eontroversia  inter 
Sanctum  Slephanum  et  Sanctum  Cyiirianiim  (1859); 
Dogmengetchichle  (1862-90);  De  operilnu  auper- 
erogatoHia  (1868);  SpedeUe  MoraUheolegie  (1871- 
1878);  AUgemeineMoTaUh£iAogie(\S&S). 

SCHWARTZ,  shvarts,  CHRISTIAB  FRIBDRICH: 
German  Prot«fltant  missionary;   b.  at  Sonnenburg 


(19  m.  n.e.  of  Fraokfort-on-the-Oder),  Pruaaia, 
Oct.  26,  1726;  d.  at  Tanjore  (170  m,  s.s.w.  ot  Ma- 
dras), India,  Feb.  13,  1798.  He  studied  theology  at 
Halle ;  and  ha\'ing  made  himself  master  of  the  Tamil 
language,  was  sent  as  missionary  to  Tranquebar  in 
1750  by  the  Danish  Missionary  Society  in  Copenha- 
gen. Having  entered  the  acrvice  of  tie  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  in  London,  in  1767, 
his  station  was  in  1779  removed  to  Tanjore,  where 
he  remained  to  his  death.  He  founded  many  con- 
gregations among  the  natives,  exercised  a  most 
beneficial  influence  during  the  war  of  Hyder  Ali, 
and  contributed  much  to  make  the  name  and 
character  of  Europe  respected  and  trusted  in  India. 

BlBUOaKATHT:    Remaini  b!  .    .   .  C.  F.  Schirartl.   Mittion- 

am  in  /iidvn,  coniutinff  o/  hit  lOierM  and  Joumait:  irilA 

a  Skiteh  o/Aii  LUt.  -id  ed..  London,  1826:   H.  M.  Pesnon. 

Mtmain  of  .  .  .  C.  F.  SehitarU.  new  ed..  2  vob..  1S55; 

J.  D.  Jaenieke.  Mmeiri  af  .  .  .  Jaenkht  .  .  .  vM  .  .  . 

LMtn  and  Nolica  of  ScAinirU,  >b.  1833;    W.  Genniinii. 

MimmBr  C.  P.  Schworti.  lein  Lrbim  und  Wirkm.  Erlnng- 

cm.  1870;    W.  P.  Walih,    Hcraa  of  Uu  Miaian    Field. 

London,    187B;     A.   C.    ThonipMn.    Protrttant   Miuiom. 

ttrir  «•«  Old  Earty  ProBrai,  Now  Yorli.  1894;   Hslen  H. 

Holeomb,  Mm  of  JUioM  in  Indian  Minion,,  ib.   1901; 

C.C.Creeeiia.PiBnttrUiMionarinoflfnChurrli.ib.  1903; 

H.  C.  Vedder,  Chritlian  Bvoth  JWoim,  Philadelphin,  1908. 

SCHWARZ,  shvOrU,  FRIEDRICH  HEGIBICH 
CHRISTIAn:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Giessen 
May  30,  1766;  d.  at  Heidelberg  Apr.  3,  1837.  After 
completing  his  education  at  the  university  of  his 
native  city,  he  assisted  his  father  as  pastor  at 
Alsfeld,  and  was  then  pastor  of  Dcxbach  (1790- 
1796),  Echzell  (179G-98)  and  MUnster,  near  Buts- 
bach  (1798-1804),  where  he  developed  con- 
spicuous ability  as  a  teacher,  in  addition  to  his 
clerical  duties.  From  1804  until  his  death  he 
was  professor  ot  theology  at  Heideiberg.  his  spe- 
cial fields  being  pedagogics  and  systematic  the- 
ology. TTia  theological  point  of  view  was  one  of 
Biblical  and  practical  superoaturalism,  combined 
with  a  unionistic  tendency.  Besides  issuing  works 
on  pedagogy,  in  which  field  he  is  perhaps  better 
known  than  as  a  theologian,  he  edited  for  several 
years  the  Theologische  Annalcn  (1824  aqq.),  Die 
Kirche  (1816-17),  and  also  the  pedagogical  Frei- 
milli^  JahrbUcher.  His  independent  theological 
writings  were  Sciagraphia  dogmalices  ChHiliana  in 
usum  prteUctionum  (Heidelberg,  1808;  revised  under 
the  title  of  Omndritx  der  kirclUichen  prolestanlitchen 
Dogmalik,  1816);  Daa  Oiriatenlvm  in  aciner  Wahr- 
heit  Mnd  QdlUichkeil  bctrachlet,  oder  die  Lchre  del 
Evangdiuma  ana  Urkunden  daTgeeUlU  (1808);  and 
Haruibuch  der  evaTigdiacli-dmaUichen  EthUc  fOr 
Theohgen  und  gcbiideU  ChiaUn  (1S21 ;  renscd  in 
1830  as  Die  SUtenlehre  dea  evangclischen  Chrialen- 
luma  ai»  Wittenachafl). 

Schwarz  was  a  lealous  advocate  ot  the  union  of 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  in  Baden, 
and  after  the  union  toiled  with  his  colleague  Daub 
to  this  end.  also  in  preventing  loose  Ulitudinarian' 
ism  and  in  giving  proper  validity  to  the  creeds  of 
both  denominations.  (C,  B.  HuNOESBAGENt.) 

SCHWARZ,  JOHAnn  KARL  EDUARD:  Ger- 
man Lutheran;  b.  at  Halle  June  20,  1802;  d.  at 
Jena  May  18,  1870.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  hla  native  city  (1822-24),  and  after  being 
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a  teacher  at  Magdeburg  for  a  year,  was  appointed, 
in  1826,  pastor  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Altenwed- 
dingen.  In  1829  he  was  called  to  Jena  as  chief  pastor 
and  superintendent,  being  at  the  same  time  honor- 
ary professor  at  the  university.  In  1844  he  was 
appointed  full  professor,  lecturing  on  homiletics,  cat- 
echetics,  and  ethics,  besides  directing  the  homiletic 
and  catechetic  seminars,  but  in  1865  was  compelled 
by  illness  to  retire  from  active  life.  He  was  for  many 
years  theological  editor  of  the  Jenaer  aUgemeine 
Litter aturzeitung,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
ProtestarUiache  Kirchemeitungf  and  in  1859  edited 
the  Weimarsches  Kirchenblatt.  Besides  writing  a 
volmne  of  sermons  (Jena,  1837)  and  an  unfinished 
biography  of  Nikolaus  Amsdorf,  he  had  charge  of  an 
Evangeliaclies  Kirchenbuch  (2  vols.,  Jena,  1860-63), 
of  which  he  wrote  vol.  ii.  (C.  PBTEBfO 

SCHWARZ,     KARL     HEIHRICH    WILHBLM: 

German  theologian  and  historian;  b.  at  Wiek  (21 
m.  n.  of  Stralsund),  on  the  island  of  ROgen,  Nov. 
19,  1812;  d.  at  Gotha  Mar.  25,  1885.  He  attended 
the  gymnasiimi  at  Greifswald,  1826-30;  studied 
theology  and  philology  imder  Gesenius  and  Tholuck 
at  Halle;  in  1831  went  to  Bonn;  studied  in  Berlin, 
1832-34;  whence  he  returned  to  Greifswald.  While 
under  sentence  of  imprisonment  at  Wittenberg  in 
1837  for  breach  of  academical  regulations,  he  was 
allowed  to  attend  the  preachers'  seminary  conducted 
by  Heubner  and  Rothe.  In  1841  at  Greifswald  he 
became  licentiate  in  theology  and  in  1842  licentiate 
at  Halle,  where  he  collaborated  on  the  HaUiache 
JakrbUcher,  At  Leipsic  and  C5then  he  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  "Protestant  Friends"  but  their 
rationalism  repelled  him.  The  minister  of  public 
worship  decreed  his  suspension  and  he  was  rehabili- 
tated at  Halle  only  in  1848.  In  his  Weaen  der 
Religion  (Halle,  1847)  he  deals  in  the  first  part  with 
the  conception  of  religion  as  the  realization  of  God 
and  in  the  second  part  with  the  history  of  religion 
and  the  philosophic  systems  of  Kant,  Jacobi,  Schlei- 
ermacher,  Hegel,  and  Feuerbach.  In  1849  he  be- 
came extraordinary  professor  and  in  1854  published 
Lessing  als  Theolog.  His  most  important  work  is 
Zur  Geschichie  der  neuesten  Theologie  (Leipsic,  1856), 
wherein  he  treats  of  the  antithesis  between  rational- 
ism and  supematuralism,  which  was  overcome  by 
Schleiermacher  and  Hegel.  In  contrast  with  them 
stands  modem  orthodoxy,  typified  by  Hengstenberg, 
while  Strauss's  Leben  Jesu  characterizes  the  histori- 
cal critical  process.  The  third  part  describes  the 
philosophic-dogmatic  process,  first  the  redemption 
theology  of  Strauss  and  Feuerbach,  then  the  reaction 
against  it  and  Schleiermacher's  school,  finally  the 
transition  to  the  free  theology  of  the  futmre  for 
which  he  stood.  In  1856  Duke  Ernst  II.  of  Coburg- 
Gotha  called  him  to  Gotha  as  comt  preacher.  In 
1858  he  became  head  comt  preacher  and  member 
of  the  ministerial  department  for  public  instruction 
and  worship,  and  in  1877  general  superintendent  of 
the  state  church  of  Gotha.  In  1866  he  published 
for  the  public  schools  of  the  duchy  of  Gotha  a  very 
popular  Leitfaden  fUr  den  Rdigioneunterricht.  He 
was  also  active  in  matters  affecting  the  organization 
of  the  church  and  in  those  which  concerned  Church 
and  State.  (G.  Rudldft.) 


SCHWEBEL,    shv6a>el,    JOHANN,    AND    THE 
REFORMATIO!!     Ill     PFALZ-ZWEIBRUECKEN: 

Johann  Schwebel,  or,  as  he  styled  himself, 
Schweblin,  was  bom  at  Pforzheim  (50  m.  w.n.w. 
of  Carlsruhe)  in  1490;  d.  at  ZweibrQcken  May  19, 
1540.  Thoroughly  prepared  in  the  excellent  Latin 
school  of  his  native  town,  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  TQbingen  in  1508,  that  of  Leip- 
Education  sic  in  1509,  and  that  of  Heidelberg  in 
and  Early  1511,  taking  his  degree  in  canon  law 
Labors,  in  1 513.  Still  earlier  he  had  entered  the 
Hospitallers'  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Consecrated  as  priest  at  Strasburg  on  Apr.  15, 1514, 
he  lived  in  his  cloister  at  Pforzheim,  where  he  con- 
tracted intimate  relations  with  Melanchthon.  From 
1519  Schwebel  preached  in  the  hospital  of  his  order 
in  Evangelical  fashion,  and  although  he  observed 
moderation,  he  roused  the  hostility  of  the  "old 
believers''  to  such  a  degree  that  he  deemed  it  advi- 
sable, in  1521,  to  leave  the  order  and  seek  protection 
in  Sickingen's  castles,  where,  n  communion  with 
Sickingen,  Hutten,  Butzer,  and  others,  he  grew  still 
more  decided.  Like  CScolampadius,  Schwebel  now 
read  the  mass  in  German,  though  he  held  no  ofiScial 
post  with  Sickingen.  He  married  in  1521,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1522  returned  to  Pforzheim,  where 
he  again  occupied  his  position  in  the  hospital,  at 
first  immolested.  In  a  tract  that  appeared  at 
Pforzheim  Dec.  1,  1522,  Ermdhnung  tu  dem  Qti«s- 
tionieren,  abttuteUen  HberflHseige  Koateny  Schwebel 
opposed  the  "farming"  of  the  credulous  conunon 
people  in  connection  with  collecting  donations  for 
hospitals  and  the  poor.  He  is  also  perhaps  the 
author  of  another  work  that  soon  appeared  at  the 
same  place.  Liber  vagatorumf  describing  the  artifices 
employed  by  the  vagabonds  of  that  age  for  swindling 
the  people. 

In  the  spring  of  1523,  Schwebel  had  to  leave 
Pforzheim  again.   An  invitation  from  Duke  Ludwig 
II.  of  Pfalz-ZweibrQcken  then  led  him  to  Zwei- 
brQcken; where  no  later  than  April  of 
Beginning  1523  he  appears  as  preacher  and  forth- 
of  Work  in  with  developed  a  fruitful  activity,  to 
Zwei-       which  Ludwig  interposed  no  obstacle, 
brttcken.    In  a  series  of  sermons,  Schwebel  ex- 
pounded Matthew,  Romans,  Galatians, 
and  Corinthians.    When  in  1527  he  preached  on  the 
Old  Testament,  he  studied  Hebrew  so  eagerly  that 
his  adversaries  in  ridicule  styled  him  Judaicus, 
When  Duke  Ludwig  published  the  Nuremberg  edict 
of  Mar.  6,  1523,  and  in  1526  put  a  new  edge  on  the 
same,  prohibiting  preaching  of  the  Gospel  except 
as  approved  by  the  Church,  Schwebel  did  not  change 
his  manner  of  preaching,  and  before  long  his  in- 
fluence began  to  spread  over  neighboring  places. 
Early  in  1524  Schwebel  victoriously  defended  his 
doctrine  against  the  arch-priest  Nicholas  Kalten- 
heuser  of  Bitsch,  who  denied  his  authorization  to 
preach.    Schwebel's  first  wife  having  died  early,  he 
married  again,  and  justified  the  step  in  a  special 
tract.    In  a  sermon  on  I  Cor.  iii.,  delivered  at  the 
beginning  of  1525,  he  expressed  himself  openly 
against  purgatory.    About  this  time  Schwebel  sent 
a  brief  presentation  of  his  doctrine  to  a  citizen  of 
Metz,  which  was  translated  into  French  and  printed 
atStrasbuig.  Another  small  tract  of  his,  Haupts(ikl; 
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und  Summa  des  ganten  EvangeUuma,  dates  from 
1525.  In  1526,  when,  previously  to  the  Diet  of 
Bpesyer,  the  bishops  took  measures  against  the 
Evangelical  preachers,  the  bishop  of  Metz  desired  to 
call  Schwebel  to  account.  And  although  Jacob 
Schorr,  an  influential  counselor  of  Duke  Ludwig's, 
in  a  repeatedly  printed  Radachlag  Hber  den  Luther-' 
ischen  handd  auf  Speyerischen  Reychatag,  had  as 
early  as  1524  made  spirited  defense  of  the  "invin- 
cibly authenticated"  doctrine  of  Luther,  Ludwig 
still  entertained  serious  scruples,  and  Schwebel,  for 
a  time,  discontinued  the  communion  under  both 
species.  Through  Ludwig's  marriage  with  the 
EvangeUcal  Elizabeth  of  Hesse  (Sept.,  1526),  the 
friends  of  reform  obtained  powerful  support,  yet 
Ludwig  did  not  side  openly  with  the  EvangeUcal 
cause.  He  did  not  refuse  his  protection  to  Evan- 
gelical preachers  who  were  assailed  by  their  bishop, 
and  he  also  drew  men  of  EvangeUcal  sentiments 
into  his  circle;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  left 
priests  imdisturbed  who  discharged  their  ofGice  in 
the  traditional  manner.  When  Ludwig  died  on 
Dec.  3,  1532,  aged  only  thirty  years,  Ludwig's 
brother,  Pal^;rave  Ruprecht,  together  with  &e 
widowed  mother,  assumed  the  regency  in  the  name 
of  his  only  son,  Wolfgang,  six  years  of  age. 

Ruprecht  was  originaUy  destined  to  the  spiritual 
career,  and  had  early  become  a  canon  in  Mainx  and 
Strasburg.  He  was  a  zealous  friend  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  evinced  full  confidence  in 
Palsgrave  Schwebel.  Immediately  after  assu- 
Ruprecht's  ming  the  regency,  he  summoned  Schwe- 
R^ency.  bel  to  prepare  a  liturgy,  which  as  early 
as  Jan.,  1533  (not  1529),  obtained  the 
regent's  approbation,  and  was  printed  at  Strasburg 
under  the  title:  Form  und  Mass,  wie  ea  von  den 
Predigem  dee  FUrstentkuma  ZweHbrUck  in  nachfol- 
genden  Mdngdn  soil  gehaUen  werden.  This  Uturgy 
treats  in  twelve  articles  of  the  life  and  official  con- 
duct of  the  clergy,  the  solemn  observance  of  Sundays 
and  festivals,  week-day  sermons,  baptisms,  com- 
munion and  confession,  visitation  of  the  sick,  burial, 
catechetical  sermons,  and  prayer.  The  volume  was 
sent  to  the  clergy  with  the  remark  that  whoever 
could  not  adhere  to  the  same  in  good  conscience 
should  commimicate  his  opinion  to  the  ducal 
chancery.  On  May  5,  1533,  when  Pastor  Meissen- 
heimer  of  Zweibracken  resigned  his  office,  Schwebel 
became  his  successor,  and  soon  gained  controlling 
influence  upon  the  church  administration.  The 
Uturgy  was  now  gradually  introduced  throughout 
the  principaUty.  Ruprecht  paid  no  heed  to  protests 
lodgied  against  the  same,  on  July  23,  1533,  by  Vicar- 
general  Tettenleben  of  Mains,  by  Archbishop  Al- 
brecht  of  Mainz,  in  Nov.,  1533,  and  again  early  in 
1534,  and  by  the  bishop  of  Speyer.  Schwebel,  in  a 
statcsnent  rendered  by  Ruprecht's  direction,  de- 
clared it  a  duty  of  the  civil  authority  to  proceed 
against  the  scandalous  Uving  of  the  Roman  CathoUc 
clergy,  concerning  which  everybody  made  com- 
plaint. The  bishops  tolerated  that  scandal,  yet 
sought  to  punish  something  instituted  by  Christ 
himself.  Though  even  Schorr  counseled  prudence, 
Schwebel  influenced  Ruprecht,  early  in  1535,  to 
oonmiand  all  priests  and  monks  who  Uved  in  concu- 
binage to  marry  before  Easter  under  penalty  of  ex- 


pulsion. And  though  the  bishop  of  Metz,  Apr.  9» 
1535,  lodged  complaint,  and  urgently  entreated  to 
"leave  the  priests  in  their  ancient  and  customary 
manner  of  life  according  to  the  precepts  of  th« 
Church,"  only  reporting  those  who  Uved  imseemly 
for  chastisement,  Ruprecht  consistently  enforced 
his  mandate.  With  the  reforms  that  Ruprecht 
devised,  the  great  majority  of  the  population  stood 
thoroughly  in  harmony.  The  assertion  of  N.  Paulus 
(Historiachrpolitische  BlGUetf  cvii.  805),  to  the  in- 
tent that  their  introduction  was  coercive  and  had 
been  wrought  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people,  has 
no  support  in  the  records.  In  1533  Schwebel  gained 
a  like-minded  feUow-laborer  in  his  friend  Kaspar 
Glaser,  who  was  adopted  as  such  by  reason  of  his 
mediating  position  as  the  young  Palsgrave  Wolf- 
gang's teacher.  A  second  very  able  compatriot, 
Michael  Zimmermann  (Hilsbach),  assisted  him 
from  the  close  of  1532  at  first  as  schoolmaster  and 
later  as  pastoral  colleague. 

Schwebel's  theological  position  was  of  a  moderate 
tone.    With  Ruprecht's  consent,  he  subscribed  the 

Augsbuig    Confession    and    Apology. 

Completion  Of  the  Lord's  Supper  it  is  stated  in 

of  Reform  the   Uturgy   prepared   by   Schwebel, 

Measures,   that,   waiving  subtle  questions,   one 

should  set  faithfully  before  Christians 
what  the  Evangelists  write  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
to  the  end  that  they  may  in  faith  receive  what  Christ 
offers  them  when  he  says,  "Take,  eat;  this  is  my 
body";  and  "Drink  ye  all  of  it.  This  cup  is  the 
new  testament  in  my  blood."  Schwebel  followed 
with  interest  the  proceedings  that  led  to  the  Witten- 
berg Concord,  subscribed  the  same  himself,  and 
invited  the  remaining  preachers  of  the  duchy  to 
subscribe.  On  occasion  of  a  church  visitation  imder- 
taken  in  the  Lichtenberg  jurisdiction,  in  1538,  a 
great  diversity  manifested  itself  both  in  doctrine  and 
in  practises.  One  priest  continued  to  administer 
his  office,  (fuite  to  the  displeasure  of  his  congrega- 
tion, in  Roman  CathoUc  fashion.  Doubtless  ^bis 
helped  to  induce  the  most  eminent  of  the  duchy's 
clergy  to  convene  in  a  kind  of  synod.  The  resolu- 
tions which,  on  May  21,  1539,  this  body  submitted 
for  approval  aimed  at  a  greater  unity  in  doctrine, 
proposed  the  appointment  of  churchwardens  to 
administer  the  church  properties  and  Christian  dis- 
cipline. In  the  town  of  ZweibrQcken,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1540,  this  "Church  Discipline"  was 
adopted.  On  occasion  of  a  church  visitation  not 
long  afterward  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Veldenz  this 
"Discipline"  was  introduced  there  as  weU.  For 
sixteen  years  Schwebel  labored  in  ZweibrQcken. 
His  death  was  probably  caused  by  the  pestilence. 
By  that  time  the  Reformation  was  diffused  through- 
out the  duchy.  Glaser,  his  successor,  continued 
the  work  in  Uke  spirit.  Under  the  rule  of  Pals- 
grave Wolfgang,  the  process  was  completed  through 
the  introduction  of  the  exceUent  Uturgy  of  1557. 

JuLms  Net. 

Bxbuoo&afbt:  The  *'  Works  *'  of  Schwebel  were  colleetad 
and  issued  by  his  son  in  three  parts,  4  vols..  ZweibrOekeo, 
1507-98,  though  the  work  was  badly  done,  but  the  chaise 
is  not  proved  that  they  were  distorted  in  the  Reformed 
interest.  To  the  second  part  (the  letters)  a  biography  was 
prefixed  which  has  been  the  one  source  of  all  later  sketches. 
Additional  letteis  were  published  by  J.  Schneider  in  Zm|. 
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tcKrift  fur  GetehiehU  dm  ObwrhwM.  zxxiv  (1882),  223 
Bqq.  Later  and  more  accessible  sketches  are  in  M.  Adam* 
ViUM  Oermanorum  theologorvm,  pp.  62  sqq.,  Heidelberg, 
1020;  J.  0.  F.  PflOger.  OnchiehU  <Ur  Stadt  Pfonhnm,  pp. 
806,  336  sqq.,  Pforsheim,  1861-62;  F.  Jung,  JoAannet 
8ehwd>dt  dtr  Reformaior  wm  ZwmbrQek§n,  Kaisenlautem, 
1010;  J.  Ney.  in  ZmUchrift  far  baytri^eh*  KircKmig$9chichU, 
1010,  pp.  174  sqq. 

SCHWE6LER,  shvegaer,  FRIEDRICH  CARL 
ALBERT:  Distinguished  representative  of  the 
Tdbingen  School;  b.  at  Michelbach,  near  Halle 
(35  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart),  WOrttemberg,  Feb.  10, 
1819;  d.  at  Tabmgen  Jan.  5,  1857.  He  studied 
at  the  seminaries  of  Sch6nthal  and  Tobingen; 
devoted  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  church 
history;  was  for  nearly  a  year  pastor  at  Beben- 
hausen;  became  docent  in  philosophy  at  TQbing- 
en,  1843;  professor  of  Roman 'literature  and  an- 
tiquities in  1848;  and,  shortly  before  his  death, 
professor  of  ancient  history.  He  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  at  the  university,  and  studied  with  seal 
the  Hegelian  philosophy.  In  1841  appeared  Der 
Montanismta  und  die  christliche  Kirche  des  zweiien, 
Jahrhunderta  (Tubingen,  1841).  Through  Strauss's 
Leben  Jesu  and  other  studies  he  foimd  himself  at 
variance  with  the  teachings  of  the  Clhurch,  and 
published  Das  ruichapostolische  ZeitaUer  (1846).  It 
exaggerates  the  Baur  hypothesis  of  the  early  (^urch, 
and  dislocate^  the  origin  of  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  work  asserts  that  early  (Christian- 
ity was  pure  Ebionism  (see  Ebionites)  and  builds 
up  the  Idstory  of  the  early  Church  on  this  founda- 
tion. He  edited  the  ClemerUinischen  Homilien 
(Stuttgart,  1847);  and  published  Die  Metaphysik 
des  Aristotdesj  text,  translation,  commentary,  and 
exposition  (4  vols.,  Tubingen,  1847-48) ;  GesMchte 
der  Philosophie  im  Umriss  (Stuttgart,  1848;  16th  ed., 
1905;  Eng.  transl.,  New  York,  1881);  the  Historia 
ecdesioB  of  Eusebius  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1852); 
Rdmische  Geschichte  (3  vols.,  Tubingen,  1853-^) ; 
and  Geschichte  der  griechischen  Philosophie  (1859). 

SCHWEINFX7RTH,  GEORGE  JACOB.  See 
Church  Triumphant,  I. 

SCHWEINITZ,  shvoi'nits,  EDMUND  ALEXAN- 
DER D£:  Bishop  of  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren;  b. 
at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Mar.  20,  1825;  d.  at  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Dec.  18,  1887.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  theological  seminary  of  his  denom- 
ination at  Bethlehem  in  1844;  studied  at  Berlin, 
1845;  was  pastor  at  Oanal  Dover,  O.,  1850;  Leb- 
anon, Pa.,  1851-53;  Philadelphia,  1853-60;  Lititz, 
Pa.,  1860-64;  and  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  1864-80;  and 
was  consecrated  bishop  in  1870.  He  was  president 
of  the  provincial  board — i.e.,  the  governing  board 
— of  the  American  province  of  the  Unity  of  the 
Brethren,  and  of  the  theological  seminary,  1867-84. 
He  was  of  a  family  that  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  has  furnished  ministers  in  an  unbroken  line 
to  the  American  branch  of  the  Moravian  d^urch, 
and  was  a  great-great-grandson  of  Coimt  Zinzendorf 
(q.v.).  He  was  the  author  of  The  Moravian  Manual 
(Philadelphia,  1859),  The  Moravian  Episcopate 
(Bethlehem,  1865) ;  The  Life  and  Times  of  David 
Zeisherger  (Philadelphia,  1870);  Some  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Moravian  Church  (Bethlehem,  1881);  and 
The  History  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  (1885). 


SCHWEITZER,  shvoit'ser,  ALBERT:  German 
Protestant;  b.  at  Kaysersberg  (39  m.  8.w.  of  Stras- 
burg)  Jan.  14,  1875.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Strasbuig,  Paris,  and  Berlin  (Ph.D., 
Strasbuig,  1899),  and  since  1902  has  been  privat- 
docent  for  New-Testament  exegesis  at  Strasburg. 
He  has  written  Die  Religionsphilosophie  Kants  von 
der  Kritik  zwr  reinen  Vemunft  his  zwr  Religion 
innerhalb  der  Oremen  der  blossen  Vemunft  (Freiburg, 
1899);  Das  Abendmahl  im  Zusammenhang  mU  dem 
Leben  Jesu  und  der  Geschichte  des  Urchristentums 
(2  parts,  Tubmgen,  1901) ;  Von  Reimarus  ssu  Wrede, 
eine  Geschichte  der  L^)en-JesurForschung  (1906; 
Eng.  transl..  The  Quest  for  the  Historical  Jesus;  a 
critical  Study  of  its  Progress  from  Reimarus  to  Wrede, 
New  York,  1910);  and  Deutsche  und  framdsiache 
Orgelbaukunst  und  Orgdkunst  (Leipsic,  1906). 

SCHWEIZER,  shvait'ser,  ALEXANDER:  Swiss 
Protestant  theologian,  follower  of  Schleiermacher; 
b.  at  Murten  (15  m.  w.  of  Bern)  Mar.  14,  1808;  d. 
at  Zurich  July  3,  1888.  He  studied  at  Zurich,  Ber- 
lin, and  Jena,  and  was  ordained  in  1831.  While  yet 
a  student  he  wrote  Kritik  des  Gegensatzes  zwischen 
Rationalismus  und  Supranaturalismus,  and  Dor- 
steUuing  der  Versuchungsgeschichte  (published  to- 
gether, Zurich,  1833),  in  both  of  which  his  depend- 
ence on  Schleiermacher  is  evinced.  In  1833,  while 
a  student  at  Jena,  he  received  a  call  as  assistant 
preacher  to  the  Reformed  congregation  at  Leipsic. 
In  1834,  he  visited  Berlin  and  saw  Schleiermacher 
for  the  last  time  a  few  weeks  before  the  latter's 
death,  after  which  he  wrote  Schleiermacher^ s  Wirk- 
samkeii  als  Prediger  (Halle,  1834).  In  1834  he 
received  a  call  from  Zurich  as  instructor  at  the 
newly  founded  university,  where  he  taught  New- 
Testament  exegesis  and  practical  theology  and  acted 
as  vicar  at  the  cathedral.  He  became  full  professor 
in  1840.  In  the  excitement  attending  the  candidacy 
of  Strauss  for  a  position  on  the  faculty  at  Zurich 
Schweizer  condemned  an  unfair  criticism  of  the 
former's  Leben  Jesu,  but,  while  he  recognized  the 
greatness  of  that  work,  himself  disputed  some  of  the 
author's  main  positions,  and  attempted  to  prevent 
his  call  to  Zurich,  and,  after  this  call  had  been 
given,  protested  against  the  action.  In  his  Evanr 
gelium  Johannes  fur  das  Leben  Jesu  kritisch  unr 
tersucht  (Leipsic,  1841)  he  attempted  to  show  that 
the  Fourth  (jrospel  is  composed  of  two  parts,  one 
Galilean,  the  other  Judean,  a  hypothesis  which  he 
later  gave  up.  Meanwhile  he  had  issued  Leiifaden 
turn  Unterricht  in  der  christlichen  Glavbenstehre 
(Zurich,  1840),  which  was  followed  by  Die  Glaubens- 
lehre  der  evangdischr^eformierten  Kirche  (1844-47), 
an  apology  for  the  Reformed  doctrine,  and  supple- 
mented by  Die  protestantischen  Centraldogmen  in 
ihrer  EntwicHung  innerhalb  der  reformierten  Kirche 
(1854-56).  In  Die  christliche  Glaubenslehre  nach 
protestantischen  GrundsdUsen  (Leipsic,  1863-69)  he 
betrays  an  eminently  speculative  spirit  and  a  philo- 
sophically monistic  point  of  view,  and  shows  that 
modem  dogmatics  must  go  to  the  living  Christian 
consciousness  for  its  material.  Schweizer  paid 
much  attention  to  ethics  (although  he  issued  no 
formal  treatise  upon  it),  especially  as  connected 
with  threatening  social  problems.    He  is  also  recog- 
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nued  as  a  scientific  organizer  of  the  study  of  prac- 
tical theology,  in  this  interest  writing  Ud>er  Begriff 
und  Einteilung  der  praktischen  Theologie  (Leipsic, 
1836);  Homiletik  der  evangelisch-proteatantiachen 
Kirche  (1848);  and  PaatoraUheorie;  oder  die  Lehre 
van  der  SeeUorge  dee  evangdiachen  Pfarrere  (1875). 
His  own  homiletic  activity  during  thirty  years  of 
preaching  in  the  cathedral  illustrated  the  worth  of 
his  conceptions,  and  five  volumes  of  his  sermons 
were  published  between  1834  and  1862. 

(P.  CtousTt.) 

BnuooRAPHT:  ProfeMor  A.  Schweiser,  BioQraphitehe  Auf- 
Mmehnungen,  von  ihm  aelbtt  entworfen,  ed.  P.  Sohweiser, 
Zurich,  1889. 

SCHWENCKFELD,  shvenk'felt,  VON  0SSI6, 
CASPAR,  SCHWENCKFELDIANS. 


I.  Biography. 
Early  Life  (|  1). 
Reformer:  Works  (|  2). 
n.  Characterisation. 
m.  Theology. 


Word  and  Spirit  (|  1). 
Creed     and     Sacrament 

(§2). 
Chriatology  (|  3). 
IV.  The  Schwenckfeldlans. 


L  Biography:  Caspar  Schwenckfeld  was  bom 
in  Nov.  or  Dec.,  1490,  on  the  Ossig  estate  near 
Lflben  (41  m.  n.w.  of  Breslau),  duchy  of  Liegnitz; 
d.  at  Ulm  Dec.  10,  1561.  Descended  from  an  an- 
cient aristocratic  family,  in  consideration  of  an 
annuity,  he  later  surrendered  the  an- 

I.  Early  cestral  estate  to  his  younger  brother. 
Life.  After  visiting  the  school  at  Liegnitz, 
he  went  to  Cologne,  in  1505,  to  pursue 
general  study,  though  probably  without  matricu- 
lating; proceeded  to  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  1507; 
and  later,  perhaps,  to  Erfurt.  His  university 
studies  embraced  the  liberal  arts,  scholastic  the- 
ology, and  canon  law.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
came  into  close  touch  with  Humanism  (q.v.) ;  nor  did 
he  acquire  an  acquaintance,  during  his  period  of 
study,  with  Hebrew  and  Greek.  At  the  close  of 
1510,  or  beginning  of  1511,  he  entered  the  court  serv- 
ice, from  which  he  withdrew  in  1522  or  1523.  Re- 
ligiously his  attitude,  in  the  mean  time,  was  one  of 
indifference;  and  he  first  came  imder  the  influence 
of  religion  in  the  Evangelical  sense  when,  after  the 
protest  of  Luther  against  the  traffic  of  indulgences, 
the  latter's  writings  were  circulated  and  reprinted 
in  Silesia,  which  also  suffered  grievously  from  the 
practise.  Notwithstanding  his  later  antagonism 
to  Luther,  Schwenckfeld  always  acknowledged  that 
he  owed  to  him  his  conversion  to  the  Gospel,  and 
his  adherence  to  the  Reformation  probably  dates 
from  the  winter  of  1517-18.  He  now  committed 
himself  to  the  study  of  Luther's  writings  and  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  of  which,  during  1519,  he  read 
four  chapters  daily,  so  as  to  complete  their  perusal 
within  a  year.  When  his  sovereign  decided  in  favor 
of  the  Reformation,  he  publicly  espoused  the 
transformation  of  ecclesiastical  conditions  in  Lieg- 
nitz, and  in  Silesia  at  large,  by  allying  himself  with 
clericals  and  laymen  of  like  views,  foremost  of 
whom  was  V.  Crautwald,  by  means  of  letters  and 
personal  preaching,  and  by  direct  influence  upon 
his  sovereign  prince  and  the  church  rulers. 

Meanwhile,  Schwenckfeld  had  formed  personal 
connections  with  Wittenberg,  where  he  had  visited, 
Dec.,  1521,  or  Feb.,  1522.  He  became  acquainted 
with   Philipp   MelanchthoDi   J.   P.   Bugenhagen, 


Justus  Jonas,   the  Zwickau  Prophets  (qq.v.),  and 
Carlstadt  (see  Draconites,  Johannes).     He  did 
not  meet  Luther  while  at  Wittenberg,  although 
he   shortly    afterward    entered    into 
2.  Reform-  correspondence    with    him.     Thoiigh 
er:  Works.  Schwenckfeld    continued    to    be    es- 
pecially associated  with  Carlstadt,  yet, 
he  by  no  means  followed  in  all  the  latter's  methods 
and  those  of  the  Zwickau  enthusiasts.    On  the  con- 
trary, his  course  as  a  Reformer,  despite  his  zeal, 
was,  in  that  first  period,  conservative.    Soon  began 
a  certain  estrangement  from  Luther.    The  collapse 
of  the  former  ecclesiastical  relations  with  the  con- 
comitant decline  of  both  morals  and  religion,  the 
dearth  of  fruits  from  Luther's  preaching,  and  the 
carnal  conduct  of  many  who  loudly  professed  their 
adherence  to  the  Reformation  with  their  lips,  only 
disquieted  and  saddened  Schwenckfeld.     As  early 
as  1524,  he  wrote  Ermanung  dese  misebrauche  eUicher 
fUmempater    Artikel    dee    Evangdii,    aue   wdlcher 
unverstandi  der  gemayn  man  in  flayschliche  Frey- 
hayt  und  yrrung  gefuret  toirt.   Antagonism  to  Luther 
first  set  in  when  Schwenckfeld  put  forward  his 
peculiar  doctrine  of    the  Lord's  Supper  in  1525. 
Schwenckfeld  had  studied  the  writings  of  both 
Zwingli  and  Luther,  had  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the 
dispute  on  the  communion,  and  now  affirmed  that  he 
had  received  through  special  revelation  a  new  imder- 
standing  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  of  the  words  of 
institution.    These  he  submitted  to  Crautwald,  who 
at  first  stood  aloof,  but  then  went  over  to  Schwenck- 
feld's  opinion,  which  he  aided  in  establishing  upon 
thoroughgoing  premises.     Schwenckfeld  next  re- 
ferred his  views,  together  with  the  deliverances  of 
Crautwald,  to  the  Wittenberg  theologians,  on  the 
occasion,  at  the  close  of  1525,  of  a  visit  to  Witten- 
berg.   In  successive  interviews  with  Jonas,  Bugcn- 
hagen,  and  Luther,  both  sides  stood  firm  on  this 
and  other  questions;   and  henceforth  Luther  and 
the  Wittenberg  theologians    regarded  Schwenck- 
feld as  a  dangerous  heretic.   The  first  consequence  of 
this  separation  was  an  overture  to  Schwenckfeld 
from   tiie   Reformed   theologians.     GScolampadius 
(q.v.)  issued,  with  a  friendly  preface,  Schwenckfeld*s 
tract,  De  cureu  verbi  Dei  (Basel,  1527);  and  in  1528 
Zwingli  fostered  the  printing  (without  Schwenck- 
feld's  knowledge)  of  one  of  the  circular  letters  of 
Schwenckfeld  regarding  the  communion  (Zwingli 's 
Opera,  iii.  563-588,  Zurich,  1832) .  Losing  the  favor  of 
King  Ferdinand  of  Bohemia  because  of  befriending 
the  Anabaptists,  Schwenckfeld  left  Silesia  in  1529, 
never  to  return.     He  also  departed  from  Strasburg, 
where  he  had  taken  refuge,  in  1533  and  1534.    Dur- 
ing this  period  he  repeatedly  asserted  himself  in 
positive  terms  on  the  subject  of  the  communion, 
collecting  his  utterances  in  the  tract  Bekanntnus 
vom  heiligen  Sacrament  dee  Leiba  und  Bluts  Chriati 
(Strasburg,    1530).      Dming    the    ensuing    years, 
Schwenckfeld  sojourned  in  various  to^ns  of  Swabia. 
From  1538  new  controversies  arose,  involving,  be- 
side his  previous  divergencies,  now  also  his  Chris- 
tology.    His  treatment  of  this  theme  in  a  series  of 
essays  was  followed  in  1538-39  by  the  tracts  Von 
der  gMichen  Kindechafft  und  HerrlichkeU  dee  gan^ 
ten  Sonea  OaUea,  and  Ermanunge  ram  waren  rmi 
maehende  Erk&nntnia  Chriad  {Der  erate  Thml 
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der  Chriadichen  orthodoxiachen  BCcher  und  Schrifteny 
pp.  486  sqq.  and  pp.  77  sqq.,  1664-70).  His  chief 
opponent  was  Martin  Frecht  (q.v.)  at  Ulm,  who 
brought  about  his  departure  'n  1539,  and  his  for- 
mal condemnation  at  the  convention  of  Evangelical 
theologians  at  Schmalkald  in  1540  led  by  Mdanch- 
thon.  No  less  hostile  were  the  Swiss  theologians, 
mainly  to  his  Christology;  foremost  of  these  was 
Vadianus  at  St.  GaU  (see  Watt,  Joachim  von). 
Schwenckfeld  defended  his  view  in  numerous  mis- 
sives and  tracts;  among  which  the  most  compre- 
hensive in  substance  was  Konfeasion  und  ErkUtrang 
vom  ErkdrUnus  Ckristi  und  seiner  GOUlichen  Herr- 
lichkeit  (1540;  ut  sup.,  pp.  91  sqq.).  During  the 
succeeding  years  he  frequently  chaiiged  his  abode, 
though  not  without  a  successful  propaganda  of  his 
doctrines  among  both  theologians  and  lajrmen,  the 
latter  including  various  princes.  His  death  was 
followed  by  a  more  favorable  judgment  of  his  life 
and  greater  esteem  for  his  personality. 

n.  Characterization:  Schwenckf eld's  character 
was  marked  by  a  genuine  piety  and  religious  feeling, 
attested  beyond  question  by  a  transformation  from 
a  state  of  religious  and  moral  indifference — ^though, 
at  its  worst,  not  of  a  perverted  type — ^to  that  of  a 
man  for  whom  religion  came  to  be  his  one  and  all. 
Biany  passages  in  his  writings  bear  witness  of  pure 
devoutness  and  profoimd  Christian  mysticism, 
which,  however,  did  not  render  him  guilty  of  indif- 
ference to  morality  or  wholesome  activity.  In  his 
personal  life  he  laid  stress  on  holiness;  and  those 
persons  who  without  prejudice  expressed  judgment 
had  a  favorable,  even  a  hallowed,  impression  of  him. 
Even  his  worst  enemies  scarcely  attribute  any  evil 
to  him.  His  industry  in  matters  of  religion  was 
enormous,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  a  personal  way. 
He  preferred  to  treat  aU  subjects  eiliier  by  letter 
or  oral  discussion.  The  picture  of  a  practical  Pietist 
which  he  presents  was  not  without  its  shady  side. 
Devout  and  hiunble,  he  yet  became  quite  often 
conscious  of  a  feeling  that  he  was  not  "  as  other 
men  are."  His  polemics,  compared  with  that  of 
most  of  his  antagonists,  was  more  mild,  leaving 
here  and  there,  however,  the  impression  of  artificial- 
ity. He  was  inflexible  in  opinion;  for,  self-taught, 
he  was  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  self-discovered 
truths  that  no  authority  could  make  him  waver. 
An  aristocrat  he  continued  to  be  all  his  life,  refusing 
either  to  bow  to  another  or  to  the  multitude,  but 
desiring  to  find  a  resonant  echo  in  a  small  cirde  of 
like-minded  associates.  He  had  no  appreciation 
of  the  necessity  of  larger  associations,  ^eternal  or- 
dinances, or  anything  statutory;  and  in  this  he  was 
by  nature  a  pure  enthusiast.  His  intellectual  pow- 
ers, both  of  constructive  thought  and  expression, 
were  affluent;  nor  was  he  wanting  in  originality, 
though  of  restricted  compass.  In  the  course  of 
years,  he  acquired  a  respectable  knowledge  of 
patristic  and  medieval  theology,  particularly  on  the 
mystical  side,  as  well  as  an  acquaintance  with  the 
current  output.  His  own  theology  was  not  a 
finished  system,  but  certain  dominant  and  funda- 
mental ideas  repeatedly  recur.  Pertinent  for  re- 
view are  those  points  which  bear  a  historical  sig- 
nificance; namely  on  the  Word  and  the  Spirit,  the 
Iiord's  Supper,  and  Christology. 


nL  Theology;  C!entrai  in  Schwenckfeld 's  theol- 
ogy was  his  relative  definition  of  the  Word  and  the 
Spirit;  or  of  historical  revelation  and  present  re- 
generation. In  the  development  of 
I.  Word  his  thought,  he  shows  contact  with 
and  Spirit  Augustine,  German  mysticism,  espe- 
cially with  John  Tauler  (q.v.),  and 
-perhaps  with  the  Bohemian,  or  Moravian,  Brethren 
(see  Bohemian  Brethren;  Unity  of  the  Breth- 
ren). In  addition  he  makes  a  series  of  independ- 
ent deductions,  and  rounds  off  this  aggregate  com- 
plex, beside  making  skilful  correlations  with  the 
teaching  of  Holy  Scripture,  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other,  with  the  doctrines  of  faith,  regenera- 
tion, and  justification.  Taking  issue  vigorously 
with  the  Lutheran  theology,  he  distinguishes  himself 
from  men  like  S.  Franck  (q.v.),  in  so  far  as  he  does 
not  represent  the  innate  theory  of  the  inner  Word, 
but  is  a  strict  supematuralist;  and  has,  besides,  a 
far  deeper  apprehension  of  the  corruption  of  hu- 
man nature  through  sin,  and  places  a  higher  val- 
uation upon  the  importance  of  historical  redemp- 
tion through  Jesus  Christ.  To  this  theme,  indeed, 
Schwenckfeld  more  or  less  expUcitly  recurs  in  al- 
most all  his  writings.  His  first  connective  presen- 
tation of  the  relation  of  the  Word  and  the  Spirit, 
though  unfinished  in  outline  and  less  sharply  de- 
fined against  the  Lutheran  view,  was  in  the  tract 
issued  by  (Ecolampadius  (ut  sup.),  a  document  of 
no  great  length,  but  rich  in  matter.  What  in- 
duced definiteness  in  both  respects  was  the  publica- 
tion of  a  great  number  of  tracts  against  Fladus. 
The  principal  of  these,  constituting  also  the  chief 
sources  for  Schwenckfeld's  doctrine  of  the  Word 
and  the  Spirit,  were  the  following:  (1)  Vom  unter- 
achaide  des  warts  OoUes  und  der  Heyligen  Sckrifft; 
(2)  Von  der  hailigen  Sckrifft  irem  InnhaU  /  Ampt  / 
rechtem  Nutz  /  Brauch  und  Missbrauch  (Strasburg, 
1594);  (3)  Vom  leerampt  des  newen  Testaments. 
Das  khein  predicant  der  nicht  from  ist  und  Oottsdig 
lebt  /  das  Evangdium  .  .  .  khan  sdiglich  mil  frucht 
predigen  (1555);  (4)  Cor\ftUaiio  und  Ablainung  des 
dritten  SchmachbwMins  F.  lUyrici;  (5)  BesMuss 
unnds  Valete  Auff  Flaciy  lUyrici  letste  zwai  schmachr 
bUchlin  .  .  .  (1555) ;  and  (6)  Vom  worte  Cfottes  das 
khein  ander  vxni  Oottes  sei  /  aigendich  zu  reden,  denn 
der  Sun  Gottes,  Schwenckfeld  correlates  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Word  as  a  means  of  grace  with  that  of 
the  Scripture  as  revelation,  and  conditions  one  upon 
the  other.  He  shares  the  ancient  orthodox  con- 
ception of  inspiration,  save  that  he  contests  the 
point  that  its  direct  product  appears  in  the  Bible; 
which,  for  him,  has  rather  merely  the  value  of  a 
human,  imperfect  image  and  similitude  of  that 
which  inspiration  wTought  in  the  hearts  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles.  Accordingly,  Scripture  has 
no  manner  of  significance  as  regards  the  inception 
of  the  religious  life  in  man,  but  simply  adverts  to 
the  same,  and  bears  witness  thereof.  It  is  not  the 
Scripture  which  brings  the  Spirit,  but  man  filled 
with  the  Spirit  brings  this  to  the  Scripture  (Vom 
Worte  Gottes,  xxii.c).  Without  arriving  at  perma- 
nent and  very  closely  defined  ideas  on  this  point, 
he  valued  the  Scripture  mainly  as  a  trustworthy 
historical  documentary  source  of  Christian  revelar* 
tiOQ  (bod.,  xvi.);  and,  like  Zwingli,  as  a  normative 
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guide  for  all  inward  revelations  (ii.r  sqq.)*  As  not 
every  one  possesses,  by  nature,  **  his  immanent  liv- 
ing Word "  {ChrUUichen  orthodoxischen  Buchern, 
p.  887)  the  renewing  of  man  depends  upon  the  im- 
mediate efficacy  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Ghost;  who, 
however,  is  intrinsically  identical  with  the  historic 
incarnated  Christ  (ut  sup.,  pp.  566  sqq.,  p.  324; 
Vom  Worte  GoUes,  Ii.r;  Von  der  heiligen  Schriftf 
cviii.).  The  main  groimd  for  separating  the  opera- 
tions of  Word  and  Spirit,  and  thereby  ascribing 
regenerative  grace  exclusively  to  the  immediate  ac- 
tivity of  the  Spirit,  lies  for  Schwenckfeld,  as  for 
the  Reformed,  in  his  distinctly  expressed  predes- 
tinarianism:  God  wills  that  all  his  gifts  flow  from 
the  same  celestial  foimtain  into  the  hearts  of  the 
elect,  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  head  of  the  Church 
in  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  that  no  external  medium 
can  be  set  up  between  them,  not  even  as  between 
the  head  and  the  body  (Z>e  cur8u  verbi  Dei,  xiii.)- 
Beyond  these  deductions,  in  the  main,  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Word  and  the  Spirit,  no  closer  construc- 
tion is  warranted.  Schwenckfeld  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  author  of  that  mediating  spiritualistic 
trend  of  thought  after  the  Reformation  ("  middle 
way  "),  which,  holding  fast  to  the  doctrine  of  grace 
and  redemption,  historically  obtained  by  Christ,  yet 
attributes  the  operation  of  that  grace  upon  the  pre- 
destinated to  the  inmiediate  activity  of  the  Spirit 
alone,  allowing,  however,  a  certain  importance  to 
Scripture  and  preaching. 

If  Schwenckfeld  did  not  concede  religious  sig- 
nificance, in  the  strict  sense,  to  Holy  Scripture,  his 
valuation  of  the  confessions  must  needs  be  yet 
slighter.  When  the  matter  came  to  a  thorough  test, 
he  stood  in  accord  with  not  a  single 

3.  Creed  doctrine  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
and  The  whole  Confession,  and  more  so  the 
Sacrament  obligatory  subscription  to  the  same, 
had  its  place,  in  his  view,  among  the 
statutory  measures  for  the  founding  of  a  Church; 
which  measures  he  disputed  as  conflicting  with  the 
Spirit  and  freedom.  His  ideal  of  church  organiza- 
tion was  of  separate  congregations,  which  were  to 
be  brought  together,  at  most,  into  a  moral  and  holy 
fellowship  by  the  creation  of  a  proper  jurisdiction. 
Not  improbable  is  it  that  he  inspired  certain  merely 
sporadic  tendencies  of  Luther.  On  such  groimds 
Schwenckfeld  could  not  ascribe  to  the  sacraments 
a  real  character  as  vehicles  of  grace.  In  the  doc- 
trine of  baptism,  he  has  been  classed  with  the  Ana- 
baptists, but  incorrectly;  for,  though  he  was  at  one 
with  them  in  rejecting  the  baptism  of  infants  (ac- 
cording to  some  of  his  utterances,  he  was  willing  to 
retain  that  practise  as  an  outward  ceremony),  he 
nevertheless  regarded  the  baptism  of  adults  as 
equally  unavailing.  Schwenckfeld 's  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  rooted,  first,  in  his  general  theory 
of  the  essence  of  the  means  of  grace;  then,  in  his 
construction  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  institu- 
tion; and,  finally,  in  his  peculiar  Christology.  In 
his  exposition  of  the  words  of  institution,  Schwenck- 
feld, resting  upon  a  **  visitation  from  on  high,"  ad- 
vanced the  view  that  the  words  "  This  cup  is  the 
new  testament  "  (cf.  Luke  xxii.  20)  are  not  accord- 
ing to  the  original  rendering  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  demonstrative  touto  is  not  an  adjunct  of  the 


word  for  "  cup  ";  but,  being  separated  by  the  arti- 
cle, to,  it  is  absolute,  **  This."  Afterward  Luke  and 
Paul,  by  way  of  emendation,  added  the  word  *'  cup  " 
or  "  drink."  Accordingly,  the  Lord  speaks  of  the 
character  of  his  blood,  saying:  ''  This  (drink)  is 
the  new  covenant  in  my  blood  "  (Epistolary  ii.  16). 
(Complemented  with  John  vi.,  the  proper  sense 
of  the  eucharistic  words  proved  to  be:  **  My 
body  is  this;  namely,  bread,  in  the  signification 
of  spiritual  food.  My  blood  is  this;  namely,  drink, 
in  the  signification  of  spiritual  drink  for  the  soul." 
If  Schwenckfeld  not  only  dismisses  from  the  very 
words  of  institution  all  manner  of  reference  to 
any  intimate,  real  connection  of  the  elements 
with  Christ's  body  and  blood  in  the  Roman  (Catho- 
lic or  Lutheran  sense,  his  Christology,  or  still  more 
strictly,  his  theory  of  the  relation  between  the  di- 
vine and  the  earthly,  debarred  him  from  such  an 
assumption.  He  combined,  even  more  closely  than 
the  Lutherans,  the  humanity  of  Christ  with  his  di- 
vinity; so  that  a  conclusion  for  the  physical  ubiq- 
uity of  Christ  would  not  have  been  illogical,  and  so 
far  the  Philippists  (q.v.)  were  correct  in  regarding 
him  as  the  author  of  that  doctrine;  but,  on  the 
whole,  he  was  unwilling  to  bring  deity,  including  the 
deity  enveloping  the  humanity  of  Christ,  into  closer 
relation  with  anything  created.  Forasmuch,  then, 
as  the  divine  never  mediates  itself  through  the 
created,  the  presence  of  (Christ  is  certainly  not  me- 
diated by  the  eucharistic  elements;  and  their  ap- 
prehension spiritually  by  faith  is  no  longer  impeded. 
Accordingly,  Schwenckfeld 's  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  to  be  classified  with  the  spiritualistic- 
djmamic;  and,  among  the  Reformation  theories, 
is  in  closest  affinity  with  Calvin's. 

Schwenckfeld's  Christology  grew  out  of  his  con- 
ception of  the  relation  between  the  divine  and  the 
human  in  general.    Everything  himian,  whatever 

comes  into  being  by  creative  process, 

3.  Chris-    stands  in   strong  contrast  with  God: 

tology.      ''  All  creatures  are  external  to  God,  and 

God  is  external  to  aU  creatures  "  (Epis- 
tolar,  ii.  105).  Wherefore,  if  the  relation  of  Christ 
to  God  is  to  be  unique,  that  of  perfect  oneness  with 
God,  then  a  unique  condition  must  imderlie  the 
origin  of  his  himian  nature.  Such  is  the  fact;  since 
his  nature  was  not  ''  created,"  but  **  begotten." 
Crod  is  the  Father  of  Christ's  humanity  also  (Epis- 
tolar,  i.  612;  ChrisUichen  orthodoxischen  BUcKemy 
p.  521).  Schwenckfeld  is  particularly  intent  upon 
the  designation  of  Christ  as  the  second  Adam, 
through  whom  the  creation  of  man  first  attained  its 
consummation.  This  flesh  of  Christ,  standing  from 
the  very  beginning  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  God, 
came  into  the  world,  like  his  divinity,  by  the  Virgin 
Mary.  For  the  entire  life  of  Christ,  no  less  than  for 
his  birth,  Schwenckfeld  aims,  so  far  as  possible,  at 
a  mutual  absorption  of  the  hiunan  and  the  divine. 
The  Lutheran  formulas  seemed  to  him  insufficient; 
they  still  persistently  savored  of  Nestorianism;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  would  fain  retain  the  constant 
integrity  of  the  two  natures,  and  rejects  all  manner 
of  reciprocal  transformation  (ChrisUichen  orthodoxi- 
schen BUcher,  pp.  218,  230).  Schwenckfeld  shared 
with  the  Lutherans  the  interest  in  the  close  union 
of  Christ's  humanity  with  his  divinity  and  its  en- 
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durance  even  after  his  exaltation.  In  his  formal 
expression  of  this,  he  more  nearly  approximated 
Eutychianism  (q.v.)  and  brought  to  view  a  number 
of  paradoxical  phrases  rather  than  a  clear  represen- 
tation of  a  state  of  reality.  The  work  of  Christ  is 
considered  as  the  winning  of  salvation  through  the 
historic  Christ,  and  the  dispensation  of  salvation 
through  the  glorified  Christ.  According  to  Q.  L. 
Hahn  both  propositions  comprise:  (1)  redemption 
from  the  power  of  the  devil;  (2)  purification  of 
human  nature  from  sin,  or  justification;  and  (3) 
emancipation  from  the  state  of  the  creature  and 
adoption  into  the  state  of  sonship,  or  regeneration; 
the  entire  emphasis  falling  upon  the  distributive 
activity  of  the  exalted  Christ,  and  the  acceptance 
of  the  same  by  faith.  And  here,  again,  Schwenck- 
feld  lays  greater  stress  on  moral  and  religious  trans- 
formation, than  on  justification;  though  the  latter 
is  not  altogether  eliminated.  This  appears  most 
evidently  in  the  sentence:  **  God  regards  no  one 
righteous  in  whom  there  is  none  of  his  essential 
righteousness  "  (Epistolarf  i.  812).  These  concep- 
tions, however,  are  not  original  with  Schwenckfeld. 
Likewise  in  his  mystical  conception  of  faith  and 
resignation,  he  no  more  than  reflects  medieval  heri- 
tage. 

IV.  TheSchwenckfeldians:  Personally  Schwenck- 
feld occupied  a  neutral  position  (**  the  middle  way  **) 
between  the  great  ecclesiastical  and  religious  par- 
ties of  his  time;  and  he  was  desirous  of  gaining  this 
neutral  status  for  his  adherents  as  well.  These, 
therefore,  withdrew  quietly  from  the  organized 
Church;  adopting,  at  first,  the  designation  "  Con- 
fessors of  the  Glory  of  Christ,"  and  after  1539  that 
of  "  Schwenckfeldians."  They  grouped  them- 
selves in  individual  congregations,  and  soon  ac- 
quired the  more  or  less  distinct  character  of  a  sect. 
Congregations  grew  up  most  niunerously  in  the  two 
regions  where  Schwenckfeld  had  carried  on  his  per- 
sonal propaganda,  Silesia  and  Swabia,  and  in  the 
towns  where  he  had  sojourned.  Beside  these, 
Gorlitz,  Glatz,  Goldberg,  L5wenberg,  Jauer,  and 
Wohlau  became  permanent  sites  of  considerable  con- 
gregations. At  a  comparatively  early  date,  the  move- 
ment also  took  root  in  Prussia.  Schwenckfeld  had 
become  personally  acquainted  with  Duke  Albrecht 
(see  Albrecht  of  Prussia),  and  sought  to  win  both 
him  and  the  foremost  theologians  in  Prussia;  Paul 
Speratus  (q.v.),  for  instance.  E^specially  in  south- 
em  Prussia,  there  was  a  strong  favorable  movement 
between  1530  and  1535;  but  it  declined  after  a  col- 
loquy at  Rastenburg  in  1531,  and  after  the  leading 
theologians  and  the  duke  declared  themselves  more 
and  more  adversely.  At  the  present  stage  of  re- 
search, a  prolonged,  in  main  outline  intelligible 
history  of  the  Schwenckfeldians  appears  only,  be- 
side at  Landau  in  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  in  WOrt- 
temberg  and  specially  in  Silesia.  Duke  Christopher 
of  WOrttemberg  issued  a  stem  restriction  against 
them  in  1554,  though  some  traces  of  them  were  still 
evident  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  Silesia  the 
congregations  increased,  toward  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  by  receiving  Anabaptists,  and 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  through  the  accession 
of  the  adherents  of  Jakob  Boehme  (q.v.).  But  they 
retained  the  Schwenckfeldian  type,  as  shown  by 


confessions  published  at  the  beginning  of  the  eightr 
eenth  century.  During  the  entire  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, they  flourished  principally  in  the  vicinity  of 
Goldberg;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
attention  was  drawn  to  them  by  means  of  an  ad- 
verse tract.  As  a  result  a  confession  of  faith  was 
demanded  of  them,  and  in  1720  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI.  despatched  a  Jesuit  coercive  mission  against 
them,  which,  however,  did  not  effect  their  exter- 
mination. A  part  of  them  emigrating  into  Saxony 
were  denied  tolerance  and  proceeded  successively 
to  Holland,  England,  and  to  eastem  Pennsylvania 
in  the  United  States.  When  Frederick  the  Great 
had  taken  possession  of  Silesia,  he  not  only  granted 
them  tolerance,  by  an  edict  of  1742,  but  also  res- 
toration of  their  confiscated  properties.  Their  con- 
gregations are  famed  for  their  eamest  piety  and 
sound  morality.  R.  H.  GrCtzmacheb. 

The  Schwenckfeldians,  or  Schwenckfelders,  are 
foimd  in  this  coimtry  only  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
1734  some  200  of  Schwenckf eld's  followers  emigrated 
to  America  and  settled  in  Bucks,  Berks,  and  con- 
tiguous coimties  in  Pennsylvania.  They  have  al- 
ways been  opposed  to  war,  secret  societies,  and  the 
judicial  oath.  Their  doctrines  are  drawn  from  the 
Bible  in  the  light  of  the  indwelling  Word.  They 
hold  that  the  higher  nature  of  Christ  was  progress- 
ive, rising  steadily  from  the  human  into  the  divine, 
and  that  faith,  justification,  and  regeneration  mean 
a  positive  change  and  that  the  constant  aim  in 
Christian  life  should  be  Christ-likeness.  Discipline 
is  strictly  maintained.  There  are  district  confer- 
ences and  a  general  conference  in  which  all  members 
without  distinction  of  sex  are  entitled  to  sit.  The 
Schwenckfeldians  support  missions  at  home  and  also, 
through  other  societies,  in  China,  India,  and  Japan. 
There  are  6  ministers,  8  churches,  and  827  commu- 
nicants. The  nimiber  of  churches  has  doubled,  and 
the  niunber  of  communicants  more  than  doubled, 
since  1800.  H.  K.  Carroll. 

Bibuoo&afbt:  The  full  edition  of  the  Works  of  Schwenck- 
feld has  never  been  publiBhed,  but  one  is  projected  under 
the  editorriiip  of  C.  D.  Hartranft  and  othera.  see  below, 
Corjnu  Sehwenekfeldianorum.  The  Sehrifften  aa  published, 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  text,  'm  the  4  folio-vol- 
umes edition,  i.  Der  enie  TheU  der  chriMichen  orthodoxiaehen 
Backer,  1564;  ii.  Epistolar,  Ist  part,  1506;  iii.  EpistotaTf 
2d  part,  vol.  i..  1570;  iv.  Epistolar,  2d  part.  vol.  ii.,  1520. 
Consult:  J.  Wigand,  De  8ehwenckfeld%9mo,  Leipsic*  1587; 
G.  Arnold,  Kirchen-  und  Ketzerhiatorie,  ii.  241  sqq.,  4 
vols.,  Frankfort,  1700-15;  C.  A.  Salig,  VolUtandige  Hit- 
torie  der  avoapurgiachen  Konfeaaum,  book  XI.,  Halle,  1730; 
G.  L.  Hahn,  Sehwenckfeidii  aerUentia  de  ChriaU  peraona  el 
opere,  Wratislaw,  1847;  H.  W.  Erbkam,  Oeachiehte  der 
proteetarUiachen  Sekten  im  ZeitaUer  der  Reformation,  Qotha, 
1848;.  O.  Kadelhach,  AuafOhrliche  GeaehiehU  Sch"}enk- 
feldU  und  der  SchvpertkfddHaner,  Lauban,  1861;  Hampe, 
Zwr  Biographie  Kaapar  von  Schwenckfeld,  Jauer,  1882; 
F.  Hoffmann,  Kaapar  Sehwenekfdda  Leben  und  Lehren, 
Berlin,  1897;  R.  H.  GrQUmacher,  Wort  und  Geiat,  |  16, 
Leipsic,  1902;  H.  W.  Kriebel.  The  Schwenkfeldera  in 
Pennaylvania,  Lancaster,  1904;  Corpua  Sehwenekfeidi- 
anorum.  Publiahed  under  the  Auapieea  of  the  Schvenek- 
felder  Church,  and  the  HaHford  Theolooical  Seminary,  vol. 
1.,  A  Study  of  the  earlieat  Lettera  of  Caspar  Schwenckfeld  v. 
Oaeig,  ed.  C.  D.  Hartranft,  O.  B.  Schlutter.  and  E.  E. 
Schults  Johnson,  Leipsic,  1907;  F.  W.  Loetscher, 
Sehwenekf^d^a  PariieipaUon  in  the  EuchariaUe  Controveray 
of  the  leth  Century,  Philadelphia,  1907;  A.  A.  Seipt. 
Schwenekfelder  Hymnology  and  the  Soureea  of  the  Firai 
Sehwenckfelder  Hymn-book  printed  in  America,  Philadel- 
phia, 1909;  ADB,  xxziii.  403-413. 
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SCHWERm,  shv^rtn':  A  former  German  dio- 
oeee,  established  in  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  secularized  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth.  It  replaced  the  short-Uved  diocese  of 
Mecklenburg,  which  had  come  to  an  abrupt  end  on 
the  martyrdom  of  its  bishop,  Johannes  Scotus,  by 
the  Wends  in  1066.  On  Sept.  25, 1149,  Archbishop 
Hartwich  consecrated  Emmehard  bishop  of  Meck- 
lenburg, but  the  opposition  of  Henry  the  Lion 
seems  to  have  prevented  him  from  ever  entering  his 
see,  and  in  1160  Henry  conferred  the  bishopric  on  a 
Cistercian  named  Bemo,  then  resident  at  Schwerin. 
Meanwhile  this  city  had  become  the  seat  of  a  Ger- 
man count  and  the  principal  town  of  the  Abo- 
dritians,  and  the  new  prelate  accordingly  made 
Schwerin  his  see  city.  The  boundaries  of  the  dio- 
cese were  henceforth  formed  by  a  flat  curve  from 
the  Bay  of  Wismar  to  the  Elde  on  the  west,  the 
coast  from  the  Bay  of  Wismar  to  the  Greifswalder 
Bodden  on  the  north,  and  by  the  diocese  of  Havel- 
beig  (q.v.)  on  the  south.  On  the  east  the  boundary 
was  long  imcertain,  but  in  1260  it  was  finally  de- 
cided that  the  strip  of  territory  between  the  Reck- 
nits  and  the  Trebel  should  belong  to  the  diocese  of 
Kammin  (q.v.).  (A.  Haucx.) 


Until  the  end  of  the  episcopate  of  Brunward 
(1102-1238)  the  diocese  of  Schwerin  suffered  much 
from  the  hostility  of  the  pagan  Wends,  but  despite 
all  obstacles  the  cause  of  Christianity  triumphed. 
The  bishops  came  to  rank  as  princes  of  the  empire, 
although  subject  to  the  archbishop  of  Bremen.  In 
the  administration  of  Magnus  (1516-50),  who  was 
also  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  the  Reformation  prac- 
tically put  an  end  to  the  diocese,  the  bishop  himself 
openly  declaring  for  Lutheranism  in  1553.  His 
cousin  and  successor,  Ulrich  I.  (1550-1603),  whose 
election  was  never  confirmed  by  the  pope,  was  most 
contemptuous  in  his  treatment  of  the  ancient  faith. 
The  succeeding  ''  administrators "  of  the  diocese 
were  insignificant,  and  in  1648,  at  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia, Duke  Adolph  Frederick  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  received  the  bishopric  as  a  hereditary 
principality  in  lieu  of  Wismar  and  other  districts 
which  Mecklenburg  was  obliged  to  cede  to 
Sweden. 

Bibuoorapht:  MeckUnbwvisehe*  Urkundenbiu:h,  12  vols., 
Sohweiin,  1803  sqq.;  A.  RudlofF,  Geachichte  Mecklenbturoa^ 
pp.  54  tqq.,  Beiiixi,  1901;  Hauok.  KD^  vols.  iii.-4v.; 
Ouna,  8mi»9  epitcopofwn,  p.  310. 
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[Note:  "I  have  examined  this  article,  edited  it, 
and  now  approve  it." — Mart  Baker  G.  Eddy.*] 

L  The  Official  Statement:  Christian  Science, 
discovered  and  founded  by  the  Rev.  Mary  Baker 
Q.  Eddy,  is  defined  in  the  Standard  Dictionary  as 
"a  system  of  moral  and  religious  instruction, 
founded  upon  principles  formulated  by  Rev.  Mary 
Baker  G.  Eddy  and  combined  with  a  method  of 
treating  diseases  mentally.  'Christian  Science  is 
based  on  teachings  of  Scripture  which  it  interprets, 
giving  the  Clhrist  principle  and  rule  in  divine  meta- 
physics, which  heals  the  sick  and  sinner.  It  ex- 
plidns  all  cause  and  effect  as  mental,  and  shows  the 
scientific  relation  of  man  to  Ciod.' "  The  full  ex- 
position of  this  Science  is  given  in  Mrs.  Eddy's  book, 
Science  and  Health  rvith  Key  to  the  Scriptures,  which 
was  first  pubUshed  in  1875. 

1.  The  Founder:  The  consideration  of  Mrs. 
Eddy's  unique  and  extraordinary  achievements  as 
a  religious  reformer  and  as  the  founder  and  leader 
of  a  religious  denomination,  which  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  has  gained  world-wide  recognition 
and  now  commands  the  allegiance  of  a  multitude  of 

*  This  approval  extends,  of  ooufm,  only  to  the  fint  part 
of  this  article,  which  is  printed  as  submitted,  except  for 
diances  in  matters  of  typography  and  paragraphing,  and 
in  the  incorporation  by  the  author  of  later  figures  and  re- 
ftfttements  made  necessary  by  revised  bases. 


thinking  people,  naturally  divides  itself  into  four 
chronological  periods:  her  early  preparation  for 
what  was  to  be  her  lifework;  her  discovery  of  Chris- 
tian Science  in  1866  and  her  pioneer  work  in  es- 
tablishing it;  her  career  as  a  teacher,  and  her 
crowning  success  as  a  leader. 

Mrs.  Eddy  was  bom  in  Bow,  near  Concord,  N.  H., 

July  16, 1821,  and  died  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.,  Dec. 

3,  1910.     She  came  of  Scotch-English  stock  and 

nujdbered  among  her  ancestors  Capt.  John  Love- 

.      well  of  Dunstable,  N.  H.,  a  famous 

^Qj^,  Knox  of  Revolutionary  fame.  Her 
parents,  Mark  and  Abigail  Ambrose 
Baker,  were  earnest  Christians.  Her  mother's 
father.  Deacon  Nathaniel  Ambrose,  foimded  the 
North  Congregational  Church  of  Concord,  N.  H., 
which  was  known  as  "Deacon  Ambrose's  church." 
The  Baker  family  was  also  largely  interested  in  the 
establishing  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  same  city.  Mrs.  Eddy's  great-grandfather, 
Captain  Joseph  Baker,  was  a  member  of  the  provin- 
cial congress  and  actively  assisted  the  province  to 
take  its  stand  for  the  new  republic.  His  sons,  one  of 
whom  was  Mrs.  Eddy's  grandfather,  were  all  soldiers 
of  the  American  Revolution.  The  early  trend  of 
Mrs.  Eddy's  thought  was  markedly  spiritual  and 
philosophical,  as  was  shown  by  her  girlhood  choice 
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of  such  studies  as  natural  science,  logic,  and  moral 
philosophy.  At  an  early  age  she  wrote  verses, 
which  express  thoughts  akin  to  the  teaching  of  Chris- 
tian Science.  Her  inherent  breadth  of  view  was 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  when  in  her  girlhood 
she  joined  the  Congregational  Church,  she  refused 
to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  elec- 
tion or  predestination.  In  addition  to  her  academic 
education,  Mrs.  Eddy  had  the  advantage  of  instruc- 
tion from  a  number  of  private  teachers,  among 
whom  was  her  brother  Albert  Baker,  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College  and  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
Mr.  Corser  of  Sanbomton  Bridge  Academy,  and 
Professor  Dyer  H.  Sanborn.  Her  careful  training, 
supplemented  by  years  of  research  and  study,  bore 
fruitage  in  her  writings,  which  were  volmninous 
before  she  began  her  labors  as  a  Christian  Scientist. 
During  her  residence  in  the  South  as  the  wife  of 
Major  George  W.  Glover  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  she 
wrote  much  for  southern  magazines.  No  one  can 
study  her  writings  without  being  impressed  by  the 
thorough  familiarity  with  the  best  in  literature 
therein  displayed.  An  important  forerunner  of  her 
discovery  of  Christian  Science  was  Mrs.  Eddy's 
study  of  homeopathy,  which  she  entered  upon  in 
her  early  womanhood  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving her  health.  Her  aversion  to  the  dissecting- 
room  prevented  her  from  obtaining  an  expert 
knowledge  of  surgery  and  from  completing  her 
course,  but  her  experiments  in  homeopathy  were 
valuable  in  directing  her  attention  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  all  causation  is  mental. 

Regarding  her  discovery  of  Christian  Science, 
Mrs.  Eddy  says  in  her  book,  Retrospection  and  In~ 
trospection:  '*  It  was  in  Massachusetts  in  February, 
1866,  that  I  discovered  the  Science  of  divine  meta- 
physical healing,  which  I  afterwards  named  Chris- 
tian Science.  The  discovery  came  to 
2.  The  Di»-  p^gg    j^^    ^j^^g    way.      During    twenty 

C^lTlMi  y^*^  prior  to  my  discovery,  I  had 
Science.  ^®®°  trying  to  trace  all  physical  effects 
to  a  mental  cause;  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  1866  I  gained  the  scientific  certainty  that 
all  causation  was  mind  and  every  effect  a  mental 
phenomenon.  My  immediate  recovery  from  the 
effects  of  an  injury  caused  by  an  accident,  an  injury 
that  neither  medicine  nor  surgery  could  reach,  was 
the  falling  apple  that  led  me  to  the  discovery." 
Mrs.  Eddy  spent  the  next  three  years  in  retirement, 
studying  the  Bible  and  finding  there  the  principle 
and  rule  of  her  healing.  She  then  tested  her  healing 
system  practically  in  every  possible  way,  and  finally 
in  1875,  after  nine  years  of  preliminary  work,  wrote 
the  Christian  Science  text-book,  Science  and  Health 
with  Key  to  the  Scriptures.  Her  literary  output  after 
that  was  tremendous,  comprising  books,  sermons, 
essays,  polemics,  poems,  magazine  articles,  editorials. 
Her  chief  books  in  addition  to  Science  and  Health 
are:  MisceUaneous  Writings  (1896);  Retrospection 
and  Introspection  (1892);  Pulpit  and  Press  (1898); 
Unity  of  Good  (1891);  Rudimental  Divine  Science 
(1891);  No  and  Yes  (1891);  Christian  Science  versus 
Pantheism  (1898) ;  Christian  Healing  (1886) ;  Peo- 
ple's Idea  of  God  (1886);  Christ  and  Christmas 
(1897) ;  Message  to  the  Mother  Church  (1900) ;  Our 
Leader's  and  Communion  Messages  (1901). 
X.-19 


In  1879,  Mrs.  Eddy  organized  in  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist, 
and  was  ordained  as  its  pastor.  This  body  was 
composed  of  twenty-six  members.  In  1895,  six- 
teen years  later,  the  church,  to  accommodate  its 
increased  membership,  erected  a  handsome  edifice 
on  the  comer  of  Falmouth  and  Norway  Streets, 
/w^       Boston,  at  a  cost  of  $200,000.    This 

tea^^f  ®^*®  *^°^*  ^*^^  people.     In  June, 
the  Church  ^^^»  ^  magnificent  new  structure,  ad- 

of  Christ    joining  this  and  having  a  seating  car 

Soientiat.  pacity  of  5,000,  was  completed.  It 
cost  about  $2,000,000.  The  First 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  in  Boston  is  known  aa 
the  Mother  Church  of  this  denomination.  The  Chris- 
tian Science  denomination  had,  in  Jan.,  1911,  1,244 
branch  churches  and  societies,  holding  Simday 
services.  Chicago  has  nine  large  churches  with  five 
handsome  edifices.  Greater  New  York  has  twelve 
churches.  In  Greater  New  York  there  are  eight 
church  buildings,  First  Church  edifice  having  cost 
over  $1,150,000.  Concord,  N.  H.,  has  a  strong  or^ 
ganization  and  a  beautiful  granite  church,  a  gift 
from  Mrs.  Eddy,  which  cost  over  $200,000.  Mrs. 
Eddy  located  this  church,  bought  the  land,  started 
the  building,  and  paid  for  it,  part  of  the  money 
having  been  contributed  to  her  for  this  especial 
purpose  by  Christian  Scientists  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  who  wished  to  have  a  share  in  the  work. 
There  are  influential  Christian  Science  churches  in 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  San  Jos6, 
Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Buffalo,  Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati,  Atlanta,  Providence,  Toronto, 
and,  it  may  be  said,  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  There  are  firmly  es- 
tablished churches  in  London,  England,  of  which 
First  has  recently  completed  a  fine  edifice  at  Sloane 
Terrace,  S.  W.  The  organization  in  Manchester, 
England,  has  its  own  church  edifice,  as  has  that  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland.  There  are  organizations  in 
Australia,  Germany,  France,  Scandinavia,  Holland, 
South  Africa,  South  America,  Mexico,  Hawaii,  The 
Philippines,  and  in  many  of  the  English  Colonies. 

The  following  incident,  which  occmred  in  Chicago, 

June  13,   1888,  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 

Christian    Science    Association,    illustrates    Mrs. 

Eddy's  quality  as  a  publicist  and  in- 

^^'f*      dicates  the  vital  importance  of  the 

Work  as    "^^ssage     entrusted     to     her.       Mrs. 

a  Teacher,  ^^y  ^^  been  invited  to  this  gather- 
ing as  a  guest,  and  one  of  her  stipu- 
lations on  accepting  the  invitation  had  been  that 
she  should  not  be  caUed  upon  to  speak.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  Central  Music  Hall,  then  the  largest  and 
best  in  the  city.  T\Tien  Mrs.  Eddy  arrived  at  the 
hall,  she  not  only  found  a  great  assembly,  which 
occupied  every  seat  and  every  foot  of  standing-room, 
extending  out  even  into  the  corridors,  but  she  was 
also  astounded  to  learn  that  she  was  annoimced 
as  the  only  speaker.  Catching  her  theme  as  she 
walked  from  the  entrance  to  the  platform,  she  de- 
livered extemporaneously  the  remarkable  address, 
"Science  and  the  Senses,*'  which  may  be  found  in 
her  Miscellaneous  Writings.  The  effect  of  her  words 
was  so  great  that  many  authenticated  cases  of 
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healing  are  recorded  as  having  occurred  in  the  au- 
dience. Modern  thought,  to  which  the  term,  "the 
effect  of  mind  on  the  body,"  is  a  psychological  and 
medical  conmionplace,  finds  it  difficult  to  compre- 
hend the  crassly  materialistic  conditions  which 
confronted  Mrs.  Eddy  when,  in  1867,  she  taught 
her  first  student  the  elements  of  the  theory  and 
practise  of  Christian  Science.  As  she  claimed, 
and  as  her  followers  firmly  believe,  her  new 
light  on  the  Bible  and  on  the  sayings  and  teachings 
of  Jesus  Christ  came  as  a  divine  revelation,  as  a 
result  of  which  she  was  able  to  demonstrate  through 
spiritual  means  only  the  truth  of  Jesus'  statement, 
•'These  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe,"  by 
healing  the  sick,  reforming  the  sinner,  and  even 
raising  those  pronoimced  dead  by  reputable  materia 
medica  practitioners.  She  had  formulated  a  new 
system  of  religion,  philosophy,  and  medicine — 
a  system  which  annihilated  the  accepted  belief  in 
the  reality  and  substantiality  of  matter;  and  she 
stood  before  the  whole  world  its  sole  advocate.  As 
soon  as  she  found  one  individual  willing  to  learn  of 
her  discovery,  she  began  teaching,  and  from  this 
himible  beginning  developed  the  educational  sys- 
tem, which  has  made  Christian  Science  an  inter- 
national propaganda.  "The  motive  of  my  earliest 
labors  has  never  changed,"  writes  Mrs.  Eddy  in 
Retrospection  and  Introspection.  "It  was  to  relieve 
the  siifferings  of  humanity  by  a  sanitary  system 
that  should  include  all  moral  and  religious  reform." 
In  1881,  Mrs.  Eddy  obtained  a  charter  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts — ^the  only  one  of 
the  sort  ever  granted — and  organized  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Metaphysical  College,  in  which  during  the 
eight  succeeding  years  she  taught  over  4,000  persons. 
Many  of  these  were  indigent  students,  who  received 
their  tuition  free.  It  was  her  custom  to  make  it 
possible  for  all  worthy  applicants  to  avail  them- 
selves gratuitously  of  her  personal  instruction.  In 
1889,  she  closed  the  college,  notwithstanding  that 
himdreds  of  applicants  were  awaiting  admission. 
Her  purpose  in  doing  this  was  to  secure  time  to  re- 
vise Science  and  Health  and  further  to  extend  her 
field  of  labor.  Later  she  established  a  board  of 
education,  based  on  the  college,  which  board  is  now 
in  active  operation.  Mrs.  Eddy  founded  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Journal  in  Apr.,  1883,  and  was  for  many 
years  its  editor  as  well  as  its  chief  contributor. 
She  founded  the  Christian  Science  Quarterly  in  1890, 
the  Christian  Science  Sentinel  in  1898,  Der  Christian 
Science  Herold  (in  German)  in  1902,  and  The  Chris- 
Han  Science  Monitor,  a  daily  newspaper,  in  1908. 
She  gave  these  periodicals  to  her  church  together 
with  the  plant  of  the  Christian  Science  Publishing 
Society.  For  many  years  her  only  income  was  from 
the  sale  of  her  books  and  the  interest  on  her  in- 
vestments. She  healed  the  sick  and  the  sinner  with- 
out price.  She  contributed  a  large  portion  of  her 
means  to  various  charities  and  public  enterprises. 
She  w^as  also  public-spirited  and  took  an  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  her  state  and  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  betterment  of  her  own  city.  She  was  simple 
in  her  tastes  and  habits,  punctual  and  systematic  in 
her  work. 

The  organisation,  nature,  constitution,  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  Mother  Church,  its  tenets,  its  church 


manual,  and  its  special  form  of  public  service  are  M 
of  Mrs.  Eddy's  devising.    They  are  in  most  respects 

g  ^  unique,  without  precedent  in  church 

Eddyasa  economy,  proofs  of  her  wisdom,  and 

I«eadar.  evidence  of  her  ability  as  a  leader. 
While  the  business  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist,  is  conducted  by  a  board  of  direc- 
tors, the  inspiration  and  foimtain  head  of  the  series 
of  remarkable  steps,  which  have  brought  Christian 
Science  to  the  fore  so  unswervingly  and  so  rapidly, 
can  be  traced  to  this  modest  and  unassuming,  but 
strong  and  resourceful  woman.  It  is  impossible  to 
investigate  the  far-reaching  effects  of  the  majority 
of  her  acts  without  coming  to  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion that  she  was  divinely  directed.  One 
can  not  study  Mrs.  Eddy's  interpretation  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  as  it  is  given  in  "Science  and 
Health'*  without  being  strongly  impressed  by  the 
absolute  absence  of  literalism  in  her  exegesis  of  the 
Scripture,  the  spirituality,  ideaUstic  morality,  and 
pure  ethics  of  Christian  Science.  The  First  Church 
of  Christ,  Scientist,  has  no  creed,  but  the  fimda- 
mentals  of  Christian  Science  are  stated  in  the  form 
of  church  tenets,  written  by  Mrs.  Eddy,  which  every 
person  joining  the  Mother  Church  is  required  to 
sign.  These  tenets  are  copyrighted  and  published  in 
Science  and  Health^  from  which  they  are  reprinted 
with  Mrs.  Eddy's  permission: 

1.  Ab  adherents  of  Truth,  we  take  the  inspired  Word  of 
the  Bible  as  our  sufficient  guide  to  eternal  Life. 

2.  We  acknowledge  and  adore  one  supreme  and  infinite 
God.  We  acknowledge  His  son  one  Christ;  the  Holy  Ghost 
or  aivine  Comforter;   and  man  as  God's  image  and  likeness. 

3.  We  acknowledge  God's  forgiveness  of  sin  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  sin  and  the  spiritual  understanding  that  casts  out 
evil  as  imreal.  But  the  belief  in  sin  is  punished,  so  long  as 
the  belief  lasts. 

4.  We  acknowledge  Jesus'  atonement  as  the  evidence  of 
divine,  efficacious  Love,  imfolding  man's  unity  with  God 
through  Christ  Jesus  the  Wayshower;  and  we  acknowledge 
that  man  is  saved  through  Christ,  through  Truth,  Life,  and 
Love  as  demonstrated  by  the  Galilean  Prophet  in  the  heal- 
ing of  the  sick  and  overcoming  of  sin  and  death. 

b.  We  acknowledge  that  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  and  his 
resurrection  served  to  uplift  faith  and  understanding  to 
understand  eternal  life,  even  the  allness  of  Soul,  Spirit,  and 
the  nothingness  of  matter. 

6.  And  we  solemnly  promise  to  watch  and  pray  for  that 
Mind  to  be  in  us  which  was  also  in  Jesus  Christ;  to  do  unto 
others  as  we  would  have  them  do  unto  us;  and  to  be  merci- 
ful, just,  and  pure. 

Christian  Science  churches  have  no  pastors  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  and  no  personal 
preaching.  In  1895,  in  order  to  secure  uniform- 
ity in  the  statement  of  Christian  Science,  Mrs. 
Eddy  ordained  the  Bible  and  Science  and  Health 
as  the  impersonal  pastor  of  the  denomination. 
The  Sunday  services  are  presided  over  by  read- 
ers, usually  chosen  from  among  the  members  of 
the  church,  who  serve  a  term  of  three  years. 
These  readers  present  a  lesson-sermon,  prepared  by 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Publishing  Society,  which  consists  of  a  compi- 
lation of  Scriptural  texts  with  correlative  passages 
from  the  Christian  Science  text-book.  In  corre- 
spondence with  the  order  in  other  churches,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  service  includes  Scripture-reading, 
hymns,  prayer,  and  benediction.  The  Wednesday 
evening  meeting  is  devoted  to  individual  testi- 
monies and  experiences.    The  branch  churches  con- 
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form  to  requirements  stated  in  the  Manual  of  the 
Mother  Church,  but  they  have  their  separate  con- 
gregational government.  The  readers,  who  conduct 
the  services  in  branch  churches,  must  be  members 
in  good  standing  of  the  Mother  Church  and  are 
subject  to  its  discipline.  For  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pounding Christian  Science  and  bringing  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  at  large,  Mrs.  Eddy 
constituted  through  the  Mother  Church  a  body  <rf 
qualified  speakers  called  the  Christian  Science 
Board  of  Lectureship.  The  members  are  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  various  churches,  which  are  re- 
quired to  give  at  least  one  lecture  annually,  to 
which  the  public  is  freely  invited.  The  denomina- 
tion also  provides  publication  conmiittees,  the  duty 
of  which  is  to  correct  misstatements  in  the  public 
press  regarding  Christian  Science  or  Christian  Sci- 
entists. It  will  be  seen  that  although  of  compara- 
tively recent  development,  the  Christian  Science 
denomination  is  completely  organized  down  to 
details. 

The  Christian  Science  text-book  sets  forth  Chris- 
tian Science  as  a  religious  system  based  upon  Scrip- 
tural teachings.  It  elucidates  faithfully  the  great 
fact  that  God  is  the  only  cause  and  creator;  that 
God  made  man  in  his  own  image  and 
6.  The  likeness;  that  '*  all  is  infinite  Mind  and 
fChri^  its  infinite  manifestation."  Christian 
^jj^  '   Science  affirms  that  God  is  Person  in 

Science.  ^^^  infinite  sense,  but  not  in  the  hu- 
manly circumscribed  sense;  that  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  is  **the 
spirit  of  truth";  that  Christ  is  the  spiritual  idea, 
the  image  of  divine  Mind  which  is  one  with 
the  Father.  By  means  of  direct  logical  deduc- 
tions from  these  premises,  the  Christian  Science 
text-book  teaches  that  sin,  disease,  and  all  the 
woes  of  mankind,  though  seemingly  real  to  mor- 
tals, have  no  divine  authority;  that  they  are 
material,  erring,  mortal  phenomena,  must  be  so 
recognized  and  overcome  by  spiritual  imderstand- 
ing  of  divine  reality.  This  eternal  verity  gives  hope 
and  courage  to  those  afflicted  with  disease  by  reveal- 
ing to  them  the  divine  power,  which  heals  and  saves 
mankind.  Christian  Science  has  no  kinship  with 
pantheism,  theosophy,  spiritualism,  Hinduism,  or 
hypnotism.  It  holds  that  man  is  inseparable  from 
Deity,  being,  as  Scripture  declares,  the  image,  ex- 
pression, or  likeness  of  God,  but  denies  that  he  is 
part  of  God  as  pantheism  teaches.  Christian 
Science  recognizes  no  mind  apart  from  God.  Its 
practise  is  in  harmony  with  Jesus' s  declaration, 
"Not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt."  It  therefore 
repudiates  the  action  or  influence  of  the  human 
mind  or  will  as  employed  in  hypnotism.  In  the 
practise  of  Christian  Science,  human  will  is  stilled 
and  the  divine  will  governs. 

Healing  the  sick  is  not  the  prime  mission  of 
Christian  Science.  Its  higher  mission  is  to  effect 
the  triumph  over  all  evil.  Bodily  improvement 
follows  as  the  natural  sequence  of  spiritual  re- 
generation. It  holds  that  the  evil-doer  is  surely 
on  the  road  to  doom  though  he  may  not  yet  have 
realized  this,  while  the  well-doer  is  in  the  right  path 
though  he  may  not  yet  understand  it,  for  "whatso- 
ever a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."    C3uri»- 


tian  Science  teaches  that  true  and  effectual  prayer  is 
the  spiritual  realization  of  divine  Truth  and  Love 
and  of  God's  infinitude  and  omnipotence,  which 
lifts  mortals  above  the  power  of  sin  and  disease. 

Lewis  C.  Strang. 
n.  Judicial  Estimate  of  the  System:  The  human 
soul  was  never  so  insistent  as  it  is  to-day  on  some- 
thing adequate  to  rest  upon.  It  wants  to  know 
experimentally  and  inmiediately  that  God  is  all  in 
all.  Orthodoxy  is  to  some  no  longer  satisfying; 
historic  forms  to  an  increasing  number  seem  hope- 
lessly   inflexible.    Coin   ciurent  ages 

1.  The      long  in  the  soul's  vocabulary  has  lost 
Theological  much  of  its  luster  and  not  a  little  of 

Situation,  its  acceptability.  Meanwhile,  prophets 
true  and  false  are  crying  everywhere: 
"Repent  ye:  for  the  kingdom  is  at  hand."  One 
prophetic  voice  was  heard  above  all  others,  the 
voice  of  Mrs.  Eddy;  and  it  gained  a  hearing 
both  unexpected  and  phenomenal.  Though  there 
are  at  most  not  more  perhaps  than  70,000  actual 
members  in  the  Christian  Science  organization, 
these  are  representative  of  a  larger  nimiber  of  &d* 
herents.  It  is  easy  to  accoimt  for  the  astound- 
ing growth  of  Christian  Science.  Materialism  is  a 
spent  force.  The  world  has  given  it  fair  trial  and 
is  turning  definitely  from  it.  Materialism  has 
neither  satisfied  the  deeper  yearnings  of  the  soul 
nor  met  the  body's  constant  needs. 

Mrs.  Eddy  was  the  first  person  in  the  modem  world 

to  proclaim  the  psychic  kingdom  so  convincingly 

as  ^o  gain  a  respectable  following  and  organize  it  into 

a  compact  cult  not  to  be  dismissed  by 

2.  Mrs.     smart  criticism  or  unintelligent  abuse. 
Eddy's      She  did  not,   to  be  sure,   think  the 

Idealism,  psychic  problem  through.  She  knew 
neither  the  evolution  of  philosophy 
nor  the  content  of  psychology.  She  had  reach  but 
not  grasp.  With  no  sense  of  humor  she  could  bear 
to  quote  in  introduction  to  a  book  for  which  she 
claimed  a  more  than  "human  origin"  those  well- 
known  burlesque  lines  of  Fichte's  Idealism: 

"  1, 1, 1. 1  itaelf.  I. 
The  inside  and  the  outside,  the  what  and  the  why, 
The  when  and  the  where,  the  low  and  the  high. 
All  I,  I,  I,  I  itself.  I." 

Mrs.  Eddy  was  an  idealist,  but  had  no  disposition  to 
be  one  with  other  idealists.  She  would  stand  alone, 
associated  not  with  man  but  God.  Sometimes  she 
so  used  language  as  to  give  the  impression  that 
her  proper  place  was  in  the  Trinity.  These  were 
her  words  in  1906:  God  is  "divine  Principle — as 
Life,  represented  by  the  Father;  as  Truth,  repre- 
sented by  the  Son;  as  Love,  represented  by  the 
Mother."  Sometimes,  as  a  few  years  earlier,  she 
allowed  the  reader's  mind  to  drift  another  way 
in  verse  like  this: 

'*  As  in  Blessed  Palestine's  hour,  so  in  our  age 
*Tis  the  same  hand  unfolds  His  power  and  writes  the 
page." 

And  the  leader  of  the  cult  in  New  York  City  once 
wrote  Mrs.  Eddy  thus :  "  They  who  refuse  to  accept 
you  as  God's  messenger,  or  ignore  the  message 
which  you  bring,  will  not  get  up  by  some  other 
way,  but  will  come  short  of  salvation." 

However  Mrs.  Eddy  might  describe  herself,  she 
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acted  as  one  having  unique  authority.  Being  unable 
to  see  that  spirit  can  be  both  original  and  ultimate 
and  yet  for  all  practical  purposes  mat- 
3.  Her  ter  may  have  Uie  character  and  corn- 
Teaching,  position  which  it  appears  for  this  earth- 
ly while  to  have  subject  to  laws  which 
must  be  obeyed,  she  ventiu^  to  explain  not  how 
God  actually  works  but  how  He  ought  in  her  judg- 
ment to  work,  and  stilled  in  advance  all  criticism  of 
what  might  appear  to  some  as  presumption  with 
the  announcement  that  she  is  not  ''apart  from  God/' 
she  moved  on  to  the  assertion  that  God  does  work 
as  she  described,  that  evolution  both  in  matter  and 
in  spirit  is  but  the  explication  of  her  theory  of  life. 
Historic  Christianity  she  dismissed  as  summarily  as 
science  and  philosophy.  The  Trinity  was  to  Mrs. 
Eddy  a  variable  and  not  a  constant.  Sometimes 
she  assigned  the  third  place  in  the  Trinity  to  Chris- 
tian Science;  sometimes  she  kept  it  for  herself. 
When  she  did  not  write  that  'Hhe  true  Logos  is  de- 
monstrably Christian  Science''  she  was  sure  to  say 
that  "Jesus  is  the  hiunan  man  and  Christ  is  the 
divine"  and  to  allow  one  of  her  accredited  teachers 
to  teach  that  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  often  mistaken 
for  the  real  Christ."  One  of  the  Sacraments  she 
abandoned  altogether,  putting  in  the  place  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  a  Galilean  breakfast,  and  the  other 
she  evacuated  of  its  historic  meaning.  Prayer  she 
robbed  of  its  petitional  element  and  turned  it  into 
declaration  of  existing  facts.  To  evil  she  denied 
all  real  existence  and  yet  was  obsessed  habitually 
by  what  she  called  malicious  animal  magnetism 
which  had  all  the  attributes  of  the  legendary  devil 
except  his  horns  and  hoofs.  In  spite  of  these 
limitiations  and  crudities,  Mrs.  Eddy  won  a  fol- 
lowing as  obedient  to  her  every  wish  as  any 
modem  army  is  to  its  commander.  Convinced 
that  Spirit  is  invincible  and  that  "matter  and 
mortal  body  are  the  illusions  of  human  belief," 
she  lived  up  to  her  convictions  in  the  face  of 
every  jeer  and  joke.  Insistent  that  "mind  is  all 
in  all"  and  that  "health  is  not  a  condition  of 
matter  but  of  mind,"  she  would  heal  every  ill  that 
flesh  is  heir  to  by  explaining  to  the  seeming  ill  that 
things  are  not  what  they  seem  and — to  quote  one 
authorized  to  speak  for  her — "  though  the  evidences 
of  the  senses  may  declare  to  the  contrary  we  should 
still  stick  to  the  spiritual  truth  and  should  con- 
tinue to  denounce  the  false  evidences."  Broken 
bones  and  contagious  diseases  may  appear  a  little 
stubborn  because  they  have  on  their  side  a  public 
opinion  not  yet  permeated  by  the  Christian  Science 
spirit.  Defer  a  while,  said  Mrs.  Eddy,  to  public 
iU-inf  ormedness.  The  time  will  come  when  the  limb 
lost  in  a  railway  accident  may  be  replaced  "as 
readily  as  the  lobster's  claw,"  and  boards  of  health, 
she  evidently  thought,  understand  with  her  that  con- 
tagion is  "engendered  solely  by  mortal  belief." 

Exactly  what  the  therapeutic  value  of  Christian 
Science  is  no  one  knows.  The  cures  so  widely  ad- 
vertised have  never  been  subjected  to  any  search- 
ing test  which  satisfies  the  trained  pathologist. 
Judge  Clifford  P.  Smith  solemnly  affirms  that 
Christian  Science  has  cured  every  kind  of  illness 
known  to  medicine,  and  Mrs.  Eddy  claimed  to 
have  added  to  the  list  the  raising  of  the  dead  and  the 


causing  of  an  apple  blossom  to  imfold  in  January. 
Although    the    full    measure    of    the  efficacy   of 

Christian  Science  healing  is  not  known 

4*  Sugges-  it  is  known  that  the  principle  of  sug- 

tion  as  a  gestion  underlies  the  cure  in  every 

Basis.       Christian  Science  case  as  in  every  other 

case  of  mental  healing.  The  disavowal 
of  the  principle  is  either  ignorance  or  fatuous  policy. 
In  no  other  cult  has  auto-suggestion  proved  so 
powerful.  Through  the  complete  isolation  of  the 
patient  from  all  alien  influences  the  suggestion  in 
many  instances  amounts  to  hypnotism,  which  is 
nothing  but  suggestion  narrowed  and  in  conse- 
quence profound.  If  Christian  Science  were  to  con- 
fine its  therapeutic  activity  to  diseases  in  which 
— as  practically  all  psychologists  and  pathologists 
agree  to-day — there  is  proper  place  for  it,  much 
criticism  of  its  therapeutic  methods  would  promptly 
disappear.  It  is  only  the  Christian  Science  dis- 
regard of  the  distinction,  which  if  not  always  evi- 
dent yet  b  usually  existent,  between  the  organic 
and  the  functional  in  disease  that  causes  disquiet 
and  has  led  in  some  sections  to  active  legislation 
to  protect  children,  small  and  great,  from  the  dan- 
gers existing  in  a  rapidly  advancing  civilization, 
which  often  experiments  first,  sometimes  with 
disastrous  consequences,  and  later  formulates  its 
theories. 

The  Ufe-story  of  the  foimder  of  Christian  Science 
has  been  told  both  by  imf riendly  and  friendly  hands, 
and  the  result  has  been  to  minimize  her  claims 
to  sanctity.    If  the  public  is  not  inclined  to-day  to 

take  the  attitude  of  those  w^ho  love 

5*  Pros-     her  best  and,  because  they   read  no 

pectB.       records  save  those  she  approves,  know 

her  least,  it  has  no  longer  any  disposi- 
tion to  deny  that  from  the  standpoint  of  achieve- 
ment Mrs.  Eddy  stood  alone  among  the  women  of 
the  world.  The  mystery  surroimding  both  the 
founder  and  the  faith  is  gone.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  Mrs.  Eddy  and  her  followers  identi- 
fied themselves  as  have  no  other  people  in  the 
world  with  the  religious  and  the  philosophical  re- 
volt against  materialism,  and  if  as  years  go  by  they 
prove  wise  enough  to  eliminate  the  crass  and  the 
crude,  the  foolish  and  the  dangerous,  and  to 
profi€  by  the  criticism,  not  all  of  which  has  been 
ill-natured  or  disrespectful,  which  they  have  of 
late  received,  Christian  Science  may  become  a 
blessing  to  the  world.  Lyman  P.  Powell. 

in.  Critical  View  of  the  Doctrines:  Christian 
Science,  as  a  distinct  cult,  dates  back  to  1866,  when 
Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Grover  Eddy  formulated  its  teach- 
ings or  principles  into  a  system.  In  1875  her  book, 
Science  and  Healthf  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures,  was 
published  and  since  then  has  been  the  recognized 
text-book  of  Christian  Science,  and  is  given  a  place 
side  by  side  with  the  Bible.  Mrs.  Eddy  claimed  that 
forty-odd  years  ago  she  discovered  "  the  Christ 
Science,"  which  she  named  "  Christian  Science," 
and  also  that  her  book  came  to  her  as  a  direct  rev- 
elation from  God.  This  latter  claim  is  made  in  the 
book  itself  and  in  many  utterances  of  Mrs.  Eddy 
and  her  followers.  How  definite  this  claim  is  may 
be  learned  from  the  following  quotation  from  The 
Boston  Herald,  of  Dec.  2,  1900,  which  appeared  in 
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that  paper  over  the  signature  of  Mrs.  Eddy:  "  I 
should  blush  to  write  of  '  Science  and  Health,  with 
Key  to  the  Scriptures/  as  I  have  were  it  of  human 
origin,  and  I,  apart  from  God,  its  author.  But  as  I 
was  only  a  scribe,  echoing  the  harmonies  of  Heaven 
in  divine  metaphysics,  I  can  not  be  super-modest  in 
my  estimate  of  the  Christian  Science  text-book." 

The  present  has  to  do  with  Christian  Science  only 
as  a  religious  system;  and  with  an  authorized  copy 
of  Science  and  HeaUhf  with  Key  to  the  Scripturee  in 
hand  (74th  ed.,  1893,  103d  ed.,  1896),  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  principles  which  constitute  the 
system. 

Any  system  of  thought  or  philosophy,   which 

claims  to  be  a  religious  system,  must  be  tested  first 

by  its  idea  of  God.    In  this  department 

I.  Doctrine  Christian  Science  is  a  confused  and  con- 

of  God.  fusing  system.  It  is  a  strange  mixture 
of  pantheism  and  platonism,  borrow- 
ing from  both  and  differing  from  each.  The  panthe- 
ism of  the  East  admitted  the  reality  of  the  universe 
and  taught  that  it  is  God.  Christian  Science  denies 
the  reality  of  matter  (Science  and  Health^  103d  ed., 
p.  173).  teaches  that  mind  is  all  and  identifies  mind 
with  God  (Science  and  Health,  103d  ed.,  pp.  166, 
171).  This  is  the  old  monism,  of  which  J.  G.  Fichte 
was  the  foremost  apostle.  He  declared  that  God 
alone  is  and  beside  him  b  nothing.  Christian  Sci- 
ence says  that  "  nothing  possesses  reality  or  exist- 
ence except  Mind,  God  "  (103d  ed.,  p.  226).  The 
following  sentences,  found  everywhere  on  the  pages 
of  Science  and  Health,  give  the  belief  of  this  system. 
"  In  Christian  Science  we  learn  that  God  is  definite- 
ly individual,  and  not  personal  **;  "An  individual 
God  rather  than  a  personal  God."  This  individual- 
ity is  defined  as  "  the  infinite  and  divine  principle." 
Again,  "  God  is  a  spirit,  and  spirit  is  divine  princi- 
ple." And  definitely  is  it  stated,  "  God  is  divine 
principle."  "  God  is  Spirit,  and  Spirit  is  divine 
Principle  "  (103d  ed.,  pp.  225-227).  This  is  the 
answer  given  to  the  question,  "  What  is  God?  " 
"  God  is  divine  Principle,  supreme  incorporeal  being. 
Mind,  Spirit,  Soul,  Life,  Truth,  Love  "  (103d  ed., 
p.  461).  On  the  same  page  it  is  declared  that  these 
terms  are  synonymous  and  that  they  are  "  intended 
to  express  the  nature,  essence,  and  wholeness  of 
Deity."  The  system  identifies  the  existence  of  God 
with  the  existence  of  man  as  a  spiritual  being. 
"  God,  without  the  image  and  likeness  of  himself, 
would  be  a  nonentity,  or  Mind  unexpressed  "  (103d 
ed.,  p.  199).  "  Man  is  coexistent  with  God  "  (103d 
ed.,  p.  473).  According  to  this  system  God  is  Prin- 
ciple, is  love,  is  Life,  is  Truth:  but  principle  without 
personality,  love  without  a  lover,  life  without  a  liv- 
ing being,  truth  without  any  consciousness.  Mrs. 
Eddy's  favorite  word  for  God  is  Principle,  an  abso- 
lute depersonalized  term,  one  which  does  not  ad- 
mit of  the  ideas  of  consciousness,  volition,  or  feel- 
ing. Mrs.  Eddy  says,  "  God  is  good,  God  is  truth, 
God  is  love."  But  she  says  more  than  that  and  it 
is  that  addition  which  defines  Christian  Science; 
for  she  declares:  "  Good  is  God,  truth  is  God,  love 
is  God."  Thus  Mrs.  Eddy  puts  attributes  of  God 
in  the  place  of  God,  and  deifies  the  attributes.  All 
admit  that  God  is  good,  is  truth,  is  love,  but  objec- 
tion arises  when  it  is  said  that  good  is  God,  truth  is 


God,  love  is  God.  There  are  many  detached  sen- 
tences in  Science  and  Health  which  any  Bible  stu- 
dent would  accept  as  true  expressions  of  the  Bib- 
lical idea  of  God,  but  these  sentences  are  offset  by 
others  which  teach  the  very  opposite  ideas.  Pres. 
William  Herbert  Perry  Faunce,  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, holds  that  ''  much  of  the  success  of  Christian 
Science  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  vague  phraseology 
is  equally  acceptable  to  the  evangelical  Christian 
and  to  the  atheist.  The  average  Christian,  approach- 
ing the  Christian  Science  creed  on  one  side,  hears 
that  God  is  '  spirit,  omnipresent  and  eternal ';  and 
at  once  accepts  the  teaching.  The  atheist,  coming 
up  on  the  other  side,  hears  that  God  is  '  principle, 
truth,  harmony,'  and  he  can  accept  it  without  the 
slightest  change  of  position "  (Search-Lights  on 
Christian  Science,  New  York,  1899). 

A  system  is  to  be  judged  not  by  isolated  sen- 
tences, but  by  its  tone  and  tendency,  its  ultimate 
reach.  The  essential  idea  of  God  presented  in  Chris- 
tian Science  is  that  God  is  principle,  not  personal- 
ity. As  such  the  God  of  Christian  Science  has  no 
existence  apart  from  the  mind  or  life  that  thinks 
God.  President  Faunce  tells  of  a  young  man  who 
had  passed  through  Christian  Science  into  atheism, 
who,  when  asked  to  describe  the  path  he  had  trav- 
ersed, answered:  "The  Christian  Science  teacher 
began  by  thoroughly  persuading  me  that  God  is  not 
personal,  but  is  pure  *  Principle.'  After  some  months 
I  accepted  that;  and  then  I  said  to  myself:  '  What 
is  a  principle?  Does  it  have  real  existence?  Is  it 
an  entity  or  reality?  '  I  soon  saw  that  a  '  principle  ' 
is  simply  an  idea  of  my  own  mind,  and  when  the 
Scientist  dissolved  my  God  into  '  principle  '  I  ceased 
to  believe  in  any  God  whatever.  I  now  believe  sim- 
ply in  myself." 

This  is  the  ultimate  of  the  Christian  Science  idea 
of  God,  it  teaches  one  to  find  the  spiritual  reality, 
the  "  divine  principle,"  within  himself.  But  this  does 
not  accord  with  Biblical  teaching,  which  is  that 
God  is  Spirit,  distinct  from  nature  which  he  has 
created:  that  he  is  a  being  who  wills  and  loves,  who 
is  to  be  obeyed  and  loved;  a  real,  substantive  exist- 
ence, a  self-conscious,  intelligent,  voluntary  agent; 
a  being  who  can  say  "  I  am,"  and  to  whom  we  can 
say  "  Thou  ";  a  being  on  whom  men  are  dependent 
and  to  whom  they  are  accountable.  Christian  Sci- 
ience  denies  all  this  in  denying  personality  to  God. 
Since  the  God  of  Christian  Science  is  other  and  less 
than  personal,  he  is  other  and  less  than  the  Chris- 
tian's God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  Father  of  our  spirits. 

After  defining  God  as  Principle,  the  question  is 

asked,  "  Is  there  more  than  one  I*rinciple?  "    (Sd' 

ence  and  Health,  103d  ed.,  p.  461).    And  the  answer 

is:    "  There  is  not.    There  is  but  one 

2.  Doctrine  Life,  one  Truth,  one  Love;  and  this  is 

of  the       God."     On  page  227  is  this  definite 

Trinity,  statement  concerning  the  Trinity: 
*'  Life,  Truth,  and  Love  constitute  the 
triune  God,  or  triply  divine  Principle.  They  repre- 
sent a  trinity  in  imity,  three  in  one — the  same  in 
essence,  though  multiform  in  office:  God  the  Father; 
Christ  the  type  of  Sonship;  Divine  Science,  or  the 
Holy  Comforter..  These  three  express  the  three- 
fold, essential  nature  of  the  Infinite."    Such  utter- 
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iijpirir  'M*«  txt:;;  I'*;  I  Cor  xi  *-^;  UOx.iaL 
14;   I  F*t  i.  2.  ^>5, 
T}w^  pr/aVx;  of  Chrutian  f^^tsusee  aaaeenunip  the  i 

ffon  ttktf.  t^t^inuly  ^tfifi^M.   To  bc^  with.  Chrt*- 

laiA  ?$ewnw9i^  Uttki^M*  that  "  Mar^t  fXUKCfOrjA  of  hizn 

^i«AiiM  (\rj!t.)  va4  ipiritcal  "    Sciena 

p  Ctar'm^  ard  H^^tJUh.  U^d  <d.,  p.  228',,  Thu  U  : 
lofoCf,  what  Mn.  f>i#iy  jays  of  h:  '  Tbe  Hh^ 
mbuuion  of  Maiy'a  ifnuitiial  leoae  (»it 
to  flkn#^  naOmsd  law,  axkd  it«  order  of  gweratioa.  . 
ftwl  F/roiJKht  forth  Imt  «;hiM  by  th«  nyth,tuxi  of  ; 
Truth,  /VtnofMtratiniS  OxJ  'Pno#npfe;  aA  the  Father  | 
of  men  "  MtfJd  «sd.,  p.  :»*;.  There  u  need  to  ob-  | 
•erre  clomei/  thu  elaim  of  Christian  Science.  It  I 
daJnM  t//  \it  the  Holy  Hfnrit,  and  as  such  to  be  the 
iptneratiAf  caiMe  f4  JtmiB,  But  if  of  Jesus,  why  not 
of  r/ther  ehJMren?  Mm.  Eddy  meets  the  question  ; 
by  the  statement:  "The  time  eomeih  when  the 
spiritual  origin  of  man,  the  Science  which  ushered 
iesus  into  human  presence,  will  be  understood 
and  demonstrated  ";  but ''  until  it  is  learned  that 
ipeneration  rests  on  no  sexual  basis,"  Mrs.  Eddy 
advises,  **  let  marriai^e  continue "  ri03d  ed.,  p. 
274).  <Jf  the  existence  of  this  tenet  of  Christian 
Hdence  multitwies  of  the  adherents  of  the  system 
have  no  knowledge.  But  it  is  a  fundamental  ele- 
ment in  the  structure  of  the  whole  ssrstem  and  is 
esaenttaily  immoral.  No  accusation  of  immoral 
practise  is  brought  against  Christian  Scientists,  yet 
the  accusation  of  immorality  must  be  laid  against 
this  Uiaching  of  Christian  Science,  Though  it  is  an 
alwurd  ami  preposterous  teaching  and  might  con- 
ceivably \}fs  laugher]  out  of  court,  still  it  can  not  be 
merely  laugher]  at  as  teaching  what  is  subversive  of 
the  marriage  relation.  In  her  Miscellaneaus  Wrir 
Hngn  (p.  288)  Mrs.  Eddy  asks  the  question,  ''  Is 
marriage  nearer  right  than  celibacy?  "  and  this  is 
her  answer:  ''  Human  knowledge  indicates  that  it 
Is,  while  science  imlicates  that  it  is  not." 

In  harmrjny  with  this  notion  concerning  his  con- 
ception (^'hriHtian  Science  denies  the  actual  incar- 
nation of  Christ,  and  so  the  reality  of  his  person. 
Mary  did  not  give  birth  to  an  actu^  body,  but  to  a 
spiritual  idea,  an  idea  produced  by  her  communion 
with  the  divine  Principle.  She  gave  birth  to  an' 
ideal.  Hut  what  Jesus  said  of  himself  is  the  oppo- 
site of  this.  Ho  said:  **  A  spirit  hath  not  fledi  and 
bon(!s  as  yo  see  mo  have  "  (Luke  xxiv.  39).  In 
explanation  of  this  utterance  Mrs.  Eddy  says:  "  To 
ac^^minrKlato  himself  to  immature  ideas  of  spiritual 
(Kiwor— for  spirituality  was  possessed  only  in  a 
limited  degree,  oven  by  liis  disciples — ^Jesus  called 
the  Inxly,  which  by  this  power  he  raised  from  the 
grave,  *  flesh  iiml  bones '  "  (103d  ed.,  p.  209).  In 
the  tluHiry  of  ('hristian  Science  flesh  is  an  illusion, 
then^fon*  ('hriHt  did  not  come  in  the  flesh.  There 
is  n  verse  in  St.  John  which  may  well  be  quoted  in 
this  roniuH^tion :  "  Hereby  know  ye  the  Spirit  of 
(hwl:  every  spirit  that  confesscth  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  cointf  in  the  fli^sh  is  of  God;  and  every  spirit  that 
eonfesHeth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh 
Is  not  of  ( lod ;  and  this  is  that  spirit  of  anti-Christ, 


e"9»n  ao^  iJr^acj  -s  r:  in  ^ae  vcrid  '    I  Joixn  fv 


Chriac     I 


"'hji  Jeacd  ;i2iii  the 
58  a  3urtal  beii^  vi*icii  't^^  .-if.M^p^ 

peared    Scigrux  «-»«i  H^Hsizk,   iri^d  ed.. 
^  P-  229      Chrisc  fs  \  pc=jcipie.  a  spiii- 

of  ChriR's  tsal  idea,  which  *xtLr2iL^jt&     zo  exist  in 
FrcKBcc    the  eternal  orier  oc  Diviae    Christian) 

Sdenee."  Accoriiac  :o  this  teaching 
the  ochr  Chrisc  which  hasaoicT  hlu  to-<±i  v  Ls  Chris- 
tian Scxexsce  IGQd  ed.,  p.  29c}  ."  That  thisU  a 
mate  inference  from,  the  teachinc  of  Christian  S< 
enee  is  austazned  by  the  teachinc  in  Scieyiee  and 
Health  that  Christ  is  "  DiTine  Scioice."  Here  is  a 
sentence  from  that  rohnne:  "  There  is  but  one  way 
to  Heaven  and  harmony,  azkd  Christ.  Divizie  Sci- 
ence, show?  us  that  way."  Another  thing  that  su»- 
tains  the  inf oence  that  Christian  Science  is  hu- 
manitjr's  Christ,  is  the  t^!»^>"'"g  that  identifies  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  with  Christian  Science  U03d 
ed-,  pp.  43.  293).  Mrs.  Eddy  saj?.  •  The  second 
appearance  of  Jesus  is  unquestionably  the  spiritual 
advent  of  the  advancing  idea  of  God  in  Christian 
Science  "  (103d  ed.,  p.  126).  Adherents  of  Chris- 
tian Science  may  not  accept  this  teaching,  but  they 
readily  fall  into  the  habit  of  attributing  to  Christian 
Science  the  blessings  which  they  receive  and  their 
praise  is  all  of  Christian  Science.  The  leaders  en- 
courage this  and  they  are  consistent  in  doing  so, 
for  in  their  teaching,  if  not  in  their  convictions, 
Christian  Science  is  the  Christ  present  and  opera- 
tive in  human  life.  The  acceptance  of  the  Chiis- 
tology  of  Christian  Science,  as  it  is  presented  in 
Science  and  Healthy  may  be  considered  the  most 
effective  way  of  destroying  the  soul's  consciousness 
of  the  Christ  of  Christian  thought  and  belief. 

Denjring  personality  to  God  and  to  Christ,  Chris- 
tian Science  likewise  denies  personality  to  the  Holy 

Spirit.     There  is  no  Trinity,  as  it  is 

5.  Doctrine  generally    understood.      Science    and 

of  the      Health  aflirms:   "  The  theory  of  three 

Holy       persons  in  one  God  suggests  heathen 

Spirit      gods,  rather  than  one  ever  present  I 

Am"  (103d  ed.,  p.  152).  Then,  true 
to  its  idea  of  the  impersona]  deity.  Christian  Science 
teaches  that  "  Life,  Truth,  and  Love  constitute  the 
triune  God,  or  triple  ^vine  principle.  God  the 
Father,  Jesus,  the "tji)e  of  Sonship  (not  Sonship, 
only  tiM  typ^  of  son^p),  and  Divine  Science,  or  the 
Holy  Comforter  "  (103d  ed.,  p.  227).  It  is  here 
that  Christian  Science  approaches  the  blasphemous 
by  claiming  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit.  Mrs.  Eddy  very 
definitely  says  with  reference  to  the  Comforter  whom 
Jesus  promised,  '^  This  Comforter  I  understand  to 
be  Divine  Science."  The  following  quotations  from 
Science  and  Health  (103d  ed.)  establish  this  fact  of 
the  identifying  of  Christian  Science  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.  "  It  (Christian  Science)  is  a  divine  utter- 
ance, the  Comforter  which  leadeth  into  all  Truth  " 
(p.  21).  **  John  the  Baptist  prophesied  the  coming 
of  the  immaculate  Jesus,  and  saw  in  those  days  the 
spiritual  idea  as  the  Messiah,  who  would  baptise 
with  the  Holy  Ghost— Divine  Science  "  (p.  553). 
In  the  Glossary  (p.  579)  is  this  definition:   ''  Ho^ 
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Ghost,  Divine  Science;  the  development  of  eternal 
Life,  Truth,  and  Love." 

Christian  Science  makes  a  distinction  between 
"  mortals  "  and  "  immortals."  *'  Mortals,"  who 
are  not  created  in  God's  image,  are  simply  himian 
beings,  "  material  falsities,  errors  which  must  dis- 
appear to  give  place  to  the  facts  which 
6.  Anthro-  belong  to  immortal  man."  The  life  of 
pology.  these  mortals,  or  temporal  life,  is  a 
false  sense  of  existence.  "  To  him- 
self, mortal  and  material  man  seems  to  be  substan- 
tial; but  this  is  mere  belief,  or  a  false  view  of  sub- 
stance, and  involves  error."  "  Mortal  man  seems 
to  himself  to  be  substance,  but  he  is  *  image  *  " 
{Science  and  Health,  103d  ed.,  p.  197).  **  Mortal 
body  and  material  man  are  delusions  which  spiri- 
tual understanding  and  science  destroy  "  (p.  198). 
"  Mortals  are  material  falsities "  (p.  472).  The 
"  immortals  "  are  the  ideas  or  reflections  of  God, 
they  always  have  been,  never  shall  cease  to  be,  and 
are  absolutely  perfect.  According  to  this  system 
the  ''  inmiortal,"  the  essential  or  spiritual  man, 
"  is  coexistent  and  eternal  with  God  "  (pp.  231, 
509),  "  has  existed  forever,  and  is  always  beyond 
and  above  the  mortal  illusion  of  any  life,  substance, 
and  intelligence  as  existent  in  matter  "  (p.  198), 
has  no  separate  existence  apart  from  God  (p.  257), 
"  possesses  no  life,  intelligence,  or  creative  power 
of  his  own  "  (p.  471),  "  is  perfect  even  as  the  Fa- 
ther is  perfect  "  (p.  191),  '^  can  do  no  harm,  for  his 
thoughts  are  true  thoughts,  passing  from  God  to 
man  "  (p.  283).  The  doctrine  of  man  is  stated  in 
the  paragraph  on  "  Real  Life  "  (p.  242):  "  When 
Being  is  understood.  Life  will  be  recognized  as 
neither  material  nor  finite,  but  as  infinite — as  God, 
universal  Good;  and  the  belief  that  life,  or  mind, 
was  ever  in  a  finite  form,  or  good  in  evil,  will  be 
destroyed.  Then  it  will  be  understood  that  Spirit 
never  entered  matter,  and  was  therefore  never 
raised  from  it." 

In  its  teaching  on  man  Christian  Science  puts 
him  on  an  equality  with  God  in  his  origin,  charac- 
ter, and  eternity.  It  declares  in  unequivocal  lan- 
guage that  man  never  was  formed  from  the  dust 
of  the  earth,  that  God  never  breathed  into  his  nos- 
trils the  breath  of  life,  that  in  his  case  there  is 
neither  birth  nor  growth,  maternity  nor  decay, 
that  he  is  and  always  has  been  as  perfect  as  the 
God  whom  he  reveals  and  whose  character  he  re- 
flects. It  is  only  necessary  to  compare  this  teach- 
ing with  the  Bible  statements  concerning  man  to 
see  how  widely  Christian  Science  differs  from  the 
Bible  on  this  subject.  The  Bible  says:  "  God  cre- 
ated man  "  (Gen.  i.  27).  That  which  is  created 
can  not  be  coexistent  with  its  creator.  The  Bible 
represents  man's  life  as  a  vapor  appearing  for  a 
little  time  (James  iv.  14),  as  a  weaver's  shuttle 
(Job  vii.  6),  as  a  hand-breadth  (Ps.  xxxix.  5),  as  a 
tale  that  is  told  (Ps.  xc.  9).  These  and  similar  ut- 
terances do  not  accord  with  the  idea  that  man  is 
coexistent  \\ith  and  eternal  like  God.  The  Bible  says 
that  "  death  has  passed  upon  all  men  "  (Rom.  v. 
12),  that  "it  is  appointed  unto  man  once  to  die  " 
(Heb.  ix.  27),  that  his  years  are  three  score  and 
ten  or  four  score  (Ps.  xc.  10).  Such  utterances  con- 
tradict the  Christian  Science  teaching  that  "  man 


is  incapable  of  death."  The  teaching  of  Christian 
Science  that  "  man  is  perfect  even  as  the  Father 
is  perfect,"  is  denied  in  such  passages  as  Job  ix. 
20;  Ps.  cxliii.  2;  Isa.  Ixiv.  6;  Ephes.  ii.  1,  and  simi- 
lar passages,  all  of  which  are  in  line  with  the  gen- 
eral teaching  of  the  Bible.  It  is  impossible  to 
accept  the  teaching  of  C^hristian  Science  on  the  crea- 
tion and  constitution  of  man  and  the  teaching  of 
the  Bible  on  the  same  subject.  If  one  is  true  the 
other  is  false.  They  are  distinctly  imlike  and  there 
is  no  possible  compromise  between  the  two. 

Long  ago  it  was  said  that  the  sign-post  at  which 
true  and  false  theology  parts  company  is  sin. 
Christian  Science  knows  no  such  thing  as  sin. 
Dominated  by  the  idea  that  man  is  coexistent  with 

God  and  has  no  actual  entity  apart 

7.  Doctrine  from  God  {Science  and  Health,   103d 

of  Sin.      ed.,  p.  471),  Christian  Science  affirms 

that  sin  is  only  a  belief  of  mortal  mind. 
Mrs.  Eddy  declares  "  man  is  incapable  of  sin,  sick- 
ness, and  death,  inasmuch  as  he  derives  his  essence 
from  God,  and  does  not  possess  a  single  original,  or 
underived  power.  Hence  the  real  man  can  not  de- 
part from  holiness  "  (p.  471).  The  dictum  of  Sd" 
ence  and  Health  is  that  "  evil  should  de  denied  iden- 
tity or  power,  because  it  has  none  of  the  divine 
hues  "  (p.  475),  that  "  evil  is  but  an  illusion,  and 
error  has  no  real  basis,  it  is  a  false  belief  "  (p.  476), 
that  "  evil  can  only  seem  real,  by  giving  reality  to 
the  unreal  "  (p.  466),  that  *'  evil  is  the  awful  de- 
ception and  unreality  of  existence  "  (p.  103).  All 
these  utterances  are  condensed  in  this  one:  "  Evil 
has  no  reality.  It  is  neither  person  (hence  there 
is  no  devil,  the  idea  is  *  pure  delusion';  (p.  559), 
nor  place  (hence  there  is  no  hell),  nor  thing  (hence 
there  is  no  accountability),  but  is  simply  belief,  an 
illusion  of  material  self  "  (p.  237).  Growing  out  of 
this  doctrine  of  the  imreality  of  evil,  Christian  Sci- 
ence teaches  that  sin  has  no  existence,  that  it  is 
not  of  the  verity  of  being,  and  that  it  "  exists  only 
so  long  as  the  material  illusion  remains  "  (p.  207). 
The  Christian  Science  principle  of  the  *'  unreality 
of  evil "  plunges  a  dagger  through  the  Bible  doc- 
trine of  man's  moral  accountability  and  lets  out 
the  very  heartblood  of  the  distinctive  teaching  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  Bible  says:  *'  The  soul  that 
sinneth,  it  shall  die  "  (Ezek.  xxviii.  4,  20) ;  Chris- 
tian Science  says:  "  The  soul  can  not  sin."  The 
Bible  doctrine  is:  "  If  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we 
deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us " 
(I  John  i.  18) ;  the  doctrine  of  Christian  Science  is: 
''  Man  is  incapable  of  sin."  The  Bible  statement 
is:  "  He  is  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins  "  (I  John  i. 
9);  Christian  Science  says:  "  To  suppose  that  God 
forgives  sin  is  to  misunderstand  Love."  The  Bible 
declares:  '^  He  that  covereth  his  sins  shall  not  pros- 
per, but  whoso  confesseth  and  forsaketh  them,  shaU 
find  mercy"  (Prov.  xxviii.  13);  Christian  Science 
exhorts:  Deny  the  reality  of  sin. 

Denying  the  reality  of  evil  and  the  existence  of 

sin.  Christian  Science  denies  the  fact 

8.  The      of  the  atonement.      According  to  its 

Atonement  teaching    Christ    did    not   suffer    or 

die  to  deliver  men  from  sin.  In  fact 
Chriatian  Science  denies  altogether  the  reality  of 
the  suffering  of  Christ  and  calls  his  death ''  the  great 
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illusion."  But  Mrs.  Eddy  has  difficulty  in  facing 
its  historic  reality  and  even  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing 
consistency  says:  "  Had  wisdom  characterized  all 
the  sa3rings  of  Jesus,  he  would  not  have  prophesied 
his  own  death."  In  a  paragraph  on  **  Reconcilia- 
tion "  we  read  that  "  Jesus  aided  in  reconciling 
man  to  God,  only  by  giving  man  a  truer  sense  of 
Love,  the  divine  Principle  of  his  teaching,  which 
would  redeem  man  from  under  the  law  of  matter, 
by  this  explanation  of  the  law  of  Spirit  **  (Science 
and  HeaUhf  103d  ed.,  p.  324).  Here  we  are  taught 
not  that  Jesus  reconciled  man  to  God,  but  *'  aided 
in  reconciling  man  to  God,"  and  that  he  did  this 
"  only  by  giving  man  a  true  sense  of  love."  This 
certainly  is  not  Pauline  theology.  **  Reconciled  to 
God  by  the  death  of  his  Son  "  (Rom.  v.  10) ;  "  Rec- 
onciled us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ "  (II  Cor.  v. 
18);  **  Reconcile  both  unto  God  in  one  body  by 
the  cross"  (Eph.  ii.  16);  ''Having  made  peace 
through  the  blood  of  his  cross,  by  him  to  reconcile 
all  things  unto  himself;  .  .  .  you  that  were  some- 
times alienated  and  enemies  in  your  mind  by 
wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  he  reconciled  in  the 
body  of  his  flesh  through  death  "  (Col.  i.  20-22). 
It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  Paul's  doctrine  of  the 
reconciliation  \^ith  that  of  Christian  Science.  Paul 
presents  reconciliation  as  fact  accomplished  by 
Christ  through  his  death.  Christian  Science  pre- 
sents reconciliation  as  a  process,  in  which  Jesus  aids 
by  giving  man  a  truer  sense  of  Love.  In  a  para- 
graph on  **  Substitution  "  we  read:  "  One  sacrifice, 
however  great,  is  insufficient  to  pay  the  debt  of  sin. 
The  atonement  requires  constant  self-immolation 
on  the  sinner's  part.  That  Crod's  wrath  should  be 
vented  upon  his  beloved  Son  is  divinely  unnatural. 
Such  a  theory  is  man-made.  The  atonement  is  a 
hard  problem  in  theology;  but  its  more  reasonable 
explanation  is,  that  suffering  is  an  error  of  sinful 
sense,  which  Truth  destro3rs,  and  that  eventually 
both  sin  and  suffering  will  fall  at  the  feet  of  ever- 
lasting love  "  (Science  and  Health,  103d  ed.,  p.  328). 
The  statements  of  this  paragraph  are  quite  out  of 
harmony  with  statements  in  the  Bible.  "  One  sac- 
rifice, however  great,  is  insufficient  to  pay  the  debt 
of  sin,"  but  the  Bible  says:  **  By  his  own  blood  he 
entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained 
eternal  redemption  "  (Heb.  ix.  12) ;  "  once  in  the 
end  of  the  world  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin 
by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  "  (Heb.  ix.  26);  "  by  the 
which  we  are  sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ  once"  (Heb.  x.  10);  "this 
man  after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins  for- 
ever "  (Heb.  X.  12).  "  The  atonement  requires 
.  constant  self-inmiolation  on  the  sinner's  part." 
Then  atonement  is  not  made  by  Christ  for  the  sin- 
ner, but  by  the  sinner  for  himself.  The  Bible 
teaches  that  we  do  not  atone  for  ourselves;  that 
we  "  receive  "  the  atonement,  and  that  we  receive 
it  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Rom.  v.  11). 
"  That  God's  wrath  should  be  vented  upon  his  well- 
beloved  Son  is  divinely  unnatural.  Such  a  theory 
is  man-made."  Yet  the  Bible  sa3rs  that  he  was 
"  smitten  of  God,"  that  "  the  Lord  hath  laid  on 
him  the  iniquity  of  us  all,"  that  "  it  .pleased  the 
Lord  to  bruise  him  "  (Isa.  liii.  4,  6,  10);  and  "  God 
spared  not  his  own  son,  but  delivered  him  up  for 


us  all  "  (Rom.  viii.  32).  In  Christian  Science  there 
is  no  place  for  the  atonement  as  generally  under- 
stood by  Christians.  In  this  S3rstem  salvation  is 
not  through  a  Savior  sacrificing  himself  for  man, 
but  through  an  illiunination  of  man's  own  mind. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  Christian  Science  defines 
salvation:  "  Explaining  and  demonstrating  the 
way  of  Divine  Science,  he  became  the  way  of  sal- 
vation to  all  who  accepted  his  word,  that  mortals 
might  learn  of  him  and  escape  from  evil.  The  true 
man  being  linked  by  Science  to  his  Maker,  mortals 
need  only  turn  from  sin,  and  lose  sight  of  them- 
selves, in  order  to  find  the  real  man  and  his  rela- 
tion to  God,  and  recognize  the  divine  sonship  " 
(Science  and  Health,  103d  ed.,  p.  211).  According 
to  this  the  medium  of  salvation  is  not  a  Savior,  but 
Christian  Science.  So  it  is  definitely  stated.  "  Christ 
is  the  idea  of  Truth,  and  this  idea  comes  to  heal 
sickness  and  sin,  through  Christian  Science,  which 
denies  corporeal  power  "  (p.  469).  This  denies  in 
ioto  the  idea  of  a  personal  Savior.  Of  course,  in  a 
system  which  denies  the  reality  of  sin,  as  moral  evil, 
there  can  be  no  place  for  atonement.  One  asks, 
"  What  becomes  of  the  atonement  when  suffering 
which  was  not  suffering  (only  a  '  great  illusion  '), 
in  a  body  which  was  not  a  body  (only  a  '  mortal 
belief '),  was  offered  in  expiation  for  sin  which  was 
not  sin?  " 

As  prayer  is  generally  understood  it  has  no  place 
in  Christian  Science.  Prayer  implies  that  God  is  a 
personal  conscious  Being.  Christian  Science  de- 
nies this,  declares  that  God  is  princi- 
9.  Doctrine  pie  and  hence  inhibits  prayer.  Mrs. 
of  Prayer.  Eddy  asks:  "  Who  would  stand  before 
a  blackboard  and  pray  the  principle  of 
mathematics  to  work  out  the  problem?  The  rule  is 
already  established,  and  it  is  oiu*  task  to  work  out 
the  solution.  Shall  we  ask  the  Divine  Principle  of 
all  goodness  to  do  his  own  work?  That  work  was 
finished  long  ago;  and  we  have  only  to  avail  our- 
selves of  God's  rule,  in  order  to  receive  the  bless- 
ing "  (Science  and  Health,  103d  ed.,  p.  308).  She 
also  asserts  that  "  Prayer  to  a  personal  God  is  a 
hindrance,  it  is  a  misapprehension  of  the  source  and 
manner  of  all  good."  The  Christian  Scientist  may 
declare  that  he  believes  in  prayer,  but  if  pressed 
for  his  definition  of  prayer,  pro%ided  he  be  well 
versed  in  the  doctrines  of  his  sj^stem,  he  ^ill  state 
that  "  prayer  is  the  affirmation  of  principle."  "  A 
request,"  writes  Mrs.  Eddy,  "  that  another  may 
work  for  us  never  does  our  work.  The  habit  of 
pleading  with  the  divine  Mind,  as  one  pleads  with 
a  human  being,  perpetuates  the  belief  in  Grod  as 
humanly  circumscribed  "  (p.  308).  Prayer  is  de- 
fined as  "  the  habitual  struggle  to  be  always  good  " 
(p.  309).  It  is  said  that  "  the  only  beneficial  effect 
of  prayer  for  the  sick  is  on  the  human  mind,  ma- 
king it  act  more  powerfully  on  the  body,  through 
a  blind  faith  in  (}od,"  and  that  "  it  is  not  Truth 
which  does  this "  (p.  317),  so  Christian  Science 
would  eliminate  all  prayer  for  the  sick,  because  the 
•'  common  custom  of  pra3ing  for  the  recovery  of 
the  sick,  finds  help  in  blind  belief;  whereas  help 
should  come  from  the  enlightened  understanding  " 
(p.  318).  The  idea  of  prayer,  presented  in  Christian 
Science,  is  quite  opposite  to  the  whole  idea  and 
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economy  of  prayer  as  presented  in  the  Bible,  under- 
stood and  practised  by  Christians  in  all  ages. 

Christian  Science  recognizes  Mrs.  Eddy's  Sci- 
ence and  Health,  with  Key  to  the  Scripturea  as  of 
equal  authority  with  the  Bible.  Great  attachment 
for  the  Bible  is  declared,  but  any  passage  which 
contradicts  any  of  the  postulates  of  the 
ID.  The  system  is  rejected.  Thus,  Mrs.  Eddy 
Scriptures,  gives  no  explanation  of  Gen.  ii.  7, 
*'  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a  living  soul. "  Com- 
menting on  this  verse,  Mrs.  Eddy  asks:  "  How  can 
the  material  organization  become  the  basis  of  man? 
How  can  the  non-intelligent  become  the  medium  of 
Mind,  and  error  the  enunciator  of  Truth?  Is  this 
truth?  or  is  it  a  lie,  concerning  man  and  God?" 
And  she  answers:  ''  It  must  be  the  latter,  for  God 
presently  ciu-ses  the  ground  "  (Science  and  Health, 
103d  ed.,  p.  517).  Adam  has  made  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  for  theologians  of  all  schools.  Mrs.  Eddy 
met  the  difficulties  and  in  her  own  way  solved  them 
by  a  display  of  philological  skill.  She  holds  that 
Adam  is  merely  a  name  for  the  "  matter  "  which 
opposes  "  mind."  In  order  to  prove  this  she  says: 
''  L)i\ide  the  name  Adam  into  two  syllables,  and  it 
reads,  a  dam,  or  obstruction.  This  suggests  the 
thought  of  something  fluid,  of  mortal  mind  in  so- 
lution "  (p.  233).  These  two  instances  of  exegesis 
are  samples  of  the  way  in  which  the  Bible  is  treated 
by  this  system.  Such  treatment  utterly  destroys 
its  majesty  and  meaning.  A  comparison  of  the 
estimate  which  Christian  Science  puts  on  the  Bible 
and  on  the  text-book  Science  and  Health  shows  the 
relative  place  of  each  in  the  system.  The  follow- 
ing parallel  column  exhibits  these  estimates.  This 
colunm  is  made  from  sentences  in  Science  and  Health 
and  the  Miscellaneous  Writings: 


Science  and   Health. 

(1)  Revealed  truth,  the 

perfect     word     of 
God. 

(2)  Uncontaminated 

truth. 

(3)  Truth  without  mix- 

ture    of     human 
error. 

(4)  Divine  teaching. 

(5)  Infallible  teaching. 


The  Bible. 

(1)  In    parts  composed 

of  legends,  meta- 
phors, fables,  alle- 
gories, and  myths. 

(2)  Full  of  mistakes. 

(3)  Full  of  thousands  of 

errors. 

(4)  A     compilation      of 

human  documents. 

(5)  Contains  statements 

which  are  not  true. 

This  comparison  might  be  drawn  out  to  great 
length,  but  these  statements  are  sufficient  to  show 
the  superior  place  which  Christian  Science  assigns 
Mrs.  Eddy's  book. 

Christian  Science  centers  thought  on  self  and 
self  as  free  from  all  maladies,  from  sin,  suffering, 
and  sorrow.    If  the  reality  of  sickness  and  suffer- 
ing be  denied,  the  channels  of  sympathy  and  phi- 
lanthropy dry  up.     If  the  reality  of 
IX.  Service,  sin   and   death   be   denied,    that   act 
quenches  all  missionary  ardor.    Chris- 
tian Science  builds  splendid  temples  of  stone  and 
adorns  them  with  all  the  genius  of  architect  and 


artist.  But  Christian  Science  builds  no  hospitals 
or  orphanages,  or  schools;  for  sickness,  which  needs 
a  hospital;  want,  which  needs  an  orphanage;  and 
ignorance,  which  needs  a  school,  have  no  actual 
existence.  They  are  only  illusions  of  mortal  mind. 
Genuine  Christianity  builds  churches,  but  does 
not  lavish  all  its  money  on  them,  for  there  are  hos- 
pitals and  asylums  and  kindeigartens  and  colleges 
to  be  built  and  to  be  built  by  the  money  of  those 
who  kneel  at  the  cross  of  Christ  and  from  him  learn 
that  the  true  economy  of  life  is  to  minister  even 
unto  the  least  of  the  children  of  men. 

J.  F.  Carson. 

Bibuoorapht:  W.  H.  Holoombe»  LtUen  on  Spiritual  Stdh 
jecta  in  Antwer  to  Inquiring  SouU,  Philadelphia,  1886; 
H.  M.  Tenney,  Chriatian  Science:  its  Truths  and  Errors, 
aeveland,  Ohio,  1888;  E.  P.  Terhiine,  FaUacy  of  Chris- 
tian Science,  New  York.  1890;  J.  M.  Buckley,  Christian 
Science  and  Superstitions,  ib.  1899;  R.  H.  Newton.  Chris- 
tian Science:  Truths  of  spiritual  Healing  and  their  Con- 
tribution to  the  Growth  of  Orthodoxy,  ib.  1898;  J.  H.  Bates, 
Christian  Science  and  its  Problems,  ib.  1898;  W.  P.  Me- 
Corkle,  Christian  Science,  PhUadelphia,  1900;  C.  F.  Win- 
bigler.  Christian  Science  and  Kindred  Superstitions,  New 
York,  1901 ;  M.  W.  GifFord,  Christian  Science  against  itself, 
Cincinnati,  1902;  M.  C.  Sturge,  Truth  and  Error  of  Chris- 
tian Science,  New  York,  1903,  new  ed.,  1908;  C.  O.  Peaae, 
Ezposi  of  Christian  Science  Methods  and  Teachings,  ib.  1906; 
£.  A.  KimbaU,  C.  P.  Smith,  S.  J.  Hanna,  Christian  Sci- 
ence and  Legislation,  Boston,  1906;  R.  D.  Kathrens,  Side 
Lights  on  Mary  Baker  Eddy  Glover-Science  Church  Trus- 
tees Controversy,  Kansas  City,  1907;  L.  P.  Powell,  Chris- 
tian Science,  the  Faith  and  its  Founder,  New  York,  1907; 
F.  T.  Brown,  The  Truth  and  Error  in  so-called  "  Christian 
Science."  New  Haven,  1907;  J.  M.  Gray.  The  AntidoU  for 
Christian  Science,  New  York,  1907;  R.  C.  Harker,  Chris- 
tian Science,  Cincinnati,  1908;  F.  S.  Hoffman,  The  Sphere 
of  Religion,  New  York.  1908;  L.  A.  Lambert,  Christian 
Science  before  the  Bar  of  Reason,  ib.  1908;  Q.  C.  Mars,  The 
Interpretation  of  Life,  in  which  is  Shown  the  Rdation  of 
Modem  Culture  to  Christian  Science,  ib.  1908  (a  defense 
of  Christian  Science) ;  Sibyl  Wilbur,  Life  of  Mary  Baker 
Eddy,  Concord,  1908  (circulated  by  Christian  Scien- 
tists); F.  Ballard,  Eddyism  **  Christian  Science**  mis- 
called. A  Delusion  and  a  Snare,  London.  1909;  I.  M. 
Haldeman.  Christian  Science  in  the  Light  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, New  Y^ork.  1909;  S.  J.  Hanna.  Christian  Science: 
the  Religion  of  the  Bible,  Boston,  1909;  The  Faith  and 
Works  of  Christian  Science,  New  York.  1909;  F.  E. 
MaTBton,  The  Mask  of  Christian  Science,  ib.  1909;  G.  Mil- 
mine,  The  Life  of  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy  and  the  History  of 
Christian  Science,  ib.  1909  (critical  and  advene);  S. 
Paget.  Faith  and  Works  of  Christian  Science,  ib.  1909 
(thorotigh  medical  criticism  of  the  system) ;  F.  Podmore. 
Mesmerism  and  Christian  Science.  A  Short  History  of 
Mental  Healing,  London.  1909;  C.  R.  Brown.  Faith  and 
Health,  New  York,  1910  (adverse,  by  a  former  Christian 
Scientist) ;  B.  O.  Flower,  Christian  Science  as  a  Religious 
Belief  and  a  Therapeutic  Agent,  Boston.  1910  (critical; 
rejects  the  philosophy  of  Christian  Science  but  admits 
numerous  euros);  F.  E.  Marsten,  The  Mask  of  Christian 
Science:  a  History  of  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  System 
together  with  a  Comparison  of  metaphysical  Healing  with 
MaUers  scientific.  New  York.  1910;  W.  W.  Walter.  Five 
Years  in  Christian  Science,  Chicago.  1911;  R.  C.  Arm- 
strong. Christian  Sciencs  Exposed,  Fort  Worth,  Texaa, 
1911. 

SCILLI,  MARTYRS  OF:  Twelve  ChristianB, 
seven  men  and  five  women,  martjrred  on  July  17, 
180,  either  at  Scilli,  a  city  of  the  proconsular  province 
of  North  Africa,  or  at  Sila  or  Silli,  two  snudl  cities 
of  Numidia.  The  story  goes  that  on  July  17,  180, 
six  Christians  who  were  named  Speratus  (the  spokes- 
man), Nartzallus,  C^ttinus,  Donata,  Secunda,  and 
Vestia,  were  brought  before  the  proconsul  Satur- 
ninus  and  repeatedly  urged  to  swear  by  the  genius  of 


Scilli 
Sootland 
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the  emperor  and  thus  to  secure  imperial  clemency 
for  their  crime,  which  consisted  in  simple  adherence 
to  Christianity.  This  demand  was  steadfastly  re- 
fused, and  a  respite  of  thirty  days  twice  offered  by 
the  proconsul  was  as  firmly  declined.  Satuminus 
thereupon  condenmed  the  six  Christians  and  an 
equal  number  of  absentees — the  four  men,  Veturius, 
Felix,  Aquilinus  and  Csslestinus,  and  the  two 
women,  Januaria  and  Generosa — to  be  beheaded. 
Until  1881  the  martyrdom  was  known  only  from 
the  Latin  Acta  martorum  ScUlitanorum  proamsularia 
(ed.  C.  Baronius,  Annalea  ecclesiastici  ad  annum 
Christi  SOe,  12  vols.,  Mainz,  1609);  Fragmentum  de 
martyribus  SciUUania  (ed.  J.  Mabillon,  Vetera  ana- 
lecta,  vol.  iv.,  part  3,  Paris,  1723);  a  document 
edited  by  T.  Ruinart  (Ada  martyrum,  pp.  131-132, 
Regensburg,  1859);  eight  Latin  manuscripts  men- 
tioned, though  not  published,  by  the  Bollandist 
Cuperus  {ASB,  July,  iv.,  207-208);  and  a  text 
edited  by  Aubd  (Lea  ChrSHena  dans  V empire  romainf 
pp.  503-509,  Paris,  1881).  On  the  basis  of  these 
texts,  the  martyrdom  was  assigned  to  the  year  200. 
In  1881,  however,  H.  Usener  edited  in  the  list  of 
lectures  at  Bonn  a  ninth-century  Greek  text  of  the 
passion  discovered  by  him  in  the  Biblioth^ue 
Nationale,  Paris.  This  text  is  not  only  far  more  cor- 
rect than  the  Latin  Acta,  but  apparently  comes 
from  an  eye-witness  or  ear-witness  who  drew  up  the 
record  shortly  after  the  execution  of  the  martyrs. 
Since  this  discovery  the  Latin  versions  themselves 
have  been  reedited  by  the  Bollandists  in  the  Antp- 
leda  BoUandiana  (viii.  5-8,  Paris,  1889),  and  by 
J.  A.  Robinson  in  Texts  and  Studies  (I.,  ii.  106  sqq., 
Cambridge,  1893),  both  unduly  exalting  the  Latin 
versions  at  the  expense  of  the  Greek.  There  is, 
however,  no  martyrology  which  gives  so  purely 
and  unfeignedly  a  true  picture  of  early  Christian 
life  and  death  as  the  text  published  by  Usener. 

It  is  clear  from  the  Acta  that  considerable  hatred 
of  the  Christians  was  still  possible  in  the  early  years 
of  the  reign  of  the  third  Antonine  emperor,  although 
the  rigor  of  Marcus  Aurelius  had  been  much  miti- 
gated, as  shown  by  the  fact  that  Satuminus  did  not 
resort  to  torture,  but  repeatedly  offered  the  Chris- 
tians time  to  reconsider.  It  is  also  noteworthy 
that  it  would  appear  that  the  martyr  Speratus 
made  a  distinction  between  the  Pauline  writings 
and  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

(Fbanz  Gorres.) 

BtBuooRAPRY :  Consult  the  following  works  cited  under  Pbb- 
SBCunoN  OP  Christians:  Keim,  1881,  Neumann  (i.  Ti- 
re, 284-286).  and  AUard  (i.  436-439);  and  also:  B.  AuM. 
Lm  ChrHiena  dona  F  empire  romain  180-949,  Paris,  1881; 
idem,  Stttde  nw  un  nouveau  texte  dee  Actee  dee  martyre 
eeillitaine,  ib.  1881;  F.  OOrres.  in  ZWT,  1884,  pp.  37-84, 
1891.  pp.  235-243;  idem,  in  Phtiolooue,  1884,  pp.  134-140, 
615-624;  idem,  in  JPT,  x.  228-268.  395-434;  R.  Hilsen- 
feld,  in  ZWT.  xziv.  3,  pp.  291-331;    DCB,  iv.  592-693. 

SCOT,  MICHAEL:  Scottish  scholar;  b.  [in  the 
county  of  Durham]  England,  c.  1190;  [d.  c.  1235, 
probably  in  Italy].  After  studying  natural  science 
at  Oxford,  he  went  to  Paris,  the  court  of  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  of  Germany  [in  Sicily],  Toledo,  back 
to  Frederick's  court,  and  at  a  later  period  returned 
to  England,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  held  some 
office  at  the  court  of  King  Edward  I.  [He  is  said  to 
have  taken  holy  ordp'^  rrd  to  have  enjoyed  the 


favor  of  Honorius  III.  and  Gregory  IX.,  but  never 
held  an  office  in  the  Church,  though  once  he  was 
nominated  archbishop  of  Cashel.]  Scot  owed  his 
fame  to  his  translations  into  Latin  of  Arabic  works, 
those  of  Averrote  among  others.  By  commission  of 
the  emperor,  he  also  translated  Aristotle's  "  History 
of  Animals'*  and  his  books  De  ccdo  et  mundo.  His 
own  WTitings  did  not  attain  to  the  merit  of  his 
translations.  [A  number  of  them  are  still  in  manu- 
script. To  later  times  he  was  a  necromancer  and  not 
a  scientist,  and  as  such  Dante  puts  him  in  hell 
{Inferno,  cant,  xx.).]  Carl  Mirbt. 

Bibuographt:  Earlier  works  are  in  large  part  superseded 
by  J.  Wood  Brown.  Life  and  Legend  of  Michael  Scot  {1176- 
ltS2),  Edinbiush.  1897.  Consult  further:  P.  F.  Tytler. 
Livee  of  Scottish  Worthies,  3  vols..  London.  1831-33;  His- 
Urire  littiraire  de  la  France,  xx.  43  sqq.;  A.  Jourdain.  Re- 
eherches  critiques  sur  Cdge  et  Vorigine  dee  traductions  latines 
d^Aristote,  Paris,  1843;  B.  Haur6au.  De  la  phUosophie 
eeolastique,  i.  467  sqq.,  ib.  1850;  L.  Leclerc.  Hist,  de  la 
nUdeeine  Arabe,  ii.  451  sqq.,  Paris,  1876;  DNB,  li.  59-63; 
Bayle,  Dictionary,  v.  100. 

SCOTCH  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH:  A  confer- 
sion  drawn  up  by  John  lOiox  and  five  associates  ap- 
pointed by  the  Scotch  Parliament  which  assembled 
at  Edinburgh  in  August,  1560,  after  the  death  of 
the  queen-regent,  Mary  of  Guise,  in  June  and  at  the 
close  of  the  civil  war.  It  consists  of  a  preface  and 
twenty-five  articles  on  the  chief  doctrines  of  religion 
which  are  briefly,  tersely,  and  vigorously  stated. 
It  agrees  with  the  other  Reformed  confessions  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  in  some  articles  is  more 
pronounced  in  its  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  than  most  of  them.  These  parts  Mitchell 
(ut  inf.,  p.  123)  called  the  ''unrestrained"  portions. 
It  was  composed  in  four  days,  twice  read,  article  by 
article,  in  Parliament,  and  adopted  by  the  same  as 
being  ''based  upon  the  infallible  Word  of  God.'' 
Only  three  temporal  lords  voted  against  it,  for  the 
reason  that  they  believed  as  their  forefathers  be- 
lieved. The  Roman  Catholic  bishops  were  called 
upon  to  object  and  refute,  but  kept  silence.  Seven 
years  later  (1568),  after  the  abdication  of  Queen 
Mary,  the  confession  was  readopted,  and  the  Re- 
formed Kirk  of  Scotland  was  formally  acknowledged 
and  established.  In  1580  the  confession  was  signed 
by  King  James  II.,  and  a  supplementary  confession 
(sometimes  called  the  Second  Scotch  Confession) 
added  to  it.  It  was  practically  superseded  by  the 
Westminster  Confession,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Scotch  Assembly  in  1648.  The  confession  is  printed 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Scotch  Parliament  for  1560;  in 
John  Knox,  History  of  the  Scotch  Reformation  (ed. 
D.  Laing,  vol.  ii.,  Edinburgh,  1895);  in  D.  Calder- 
wood,  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  (Edinbux^, 
1842) ;  in  W.  Dunlop,  Collection  of  Scotch  Cortfes- 
sums  (voL  ii.,  London,  1857);  in  H.  A.  Niemeyer, 
CoUectio  confessionum  Reformatarum  (Leipsic,  1840; 
Latin  only) ;  and  in  Schaff ,  Creeds,  iii.  437-485  (Eng- 
lish and  Latin),  cf.  i.  680-696. 

(Philip  ScHAFrf.)   D.  S.  Schafp. 

Bibuographt:  J.  Knox.  Hist,  of  the  Reformation  .  .  ,  in 
Scotland,  ed.  C.  Lennox,  pp.  213-215,  London.  1905*  the 
literature  under  Knox,  John,  especially  T.  Medio,  and 
H.  Cowan  (pp.  222-234);  W.  M.  Hetherington,  Hist,  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  pp.  50-54,  New  York,  1881;  P.  H. 
Brown,  John  Knox,  i.  88-00,  London.  1895;  idem.  Hist, 
of  Scotland,  u.  70-72.  Cambridge,  1902.    A.  F.  Mitebett. 
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The  Scottish  Reformation,  pp.  99.  123,  Edinburgh,  1000; 
C.  G.  McCrie.  The  Confessions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
their  Evolution  in  History,  ib.  1907. 

SCOTCH  PARAPHRASES:  A  book  of  praise  for 
church  use  made  in  Scotland  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  May,  1742,  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  appointed  a  committee  to  make 
or  collect  translations  in  verse  of  select  passages  of 
Scripture.  Their  work  was  sanctioned  by  the  As- 
sembly, 1751,  and  appeared  as  Scripture  Songs, 
forty-five  in  number,  and  now  rare.  In  1775  an- 
other committee  imdertook  the  revision  of  these, 
adding  twenty-two  paraphrases  and  five  hynms  the 
precise  authorship  of  which  can  not  be  determined 
in  all  cases.  Some  twenty  were  altered  or  rewritten 
from  Watts,  and  three  from  Doddridge;   one  each 


was  contributed  by  Thomas  Blacklock,  John  Ogilvie, 
and  Thomas  Randall;  three  are  by  William  Robert- 
son (1742-51),  and  several  by  John  Morrison  (d. 
1798).  The  name  of  William  Cameron  (d.  1811)  ap- 
pears chiefly  as  an  improver  of  other  men's  verses. 
The  most  important  share,  both  for  quantity  and 
quality,  was  taken  from  the  manuscripts  of  Michael 
Bruce  (1 745-67).  The  Paraphraaea  are  marked  by 
a  dry  neatness  and  precision  of  style,  which  excludes 
whatever  could  offend  the  most  sober  taste,  and 
leaves  little  room  for  lyrical  or  devotional  fire.  Their 
eminent  respectability  and  long  service  have  made 
them  household  words  in  Scotland,  and  they  have 
been  constantly  and  largely  drawn  upon  by  English 
and  American  hymnals. 
Bibuoorapht:  Julian,  Hymnotogy,  pp.  1024-25,  1033-34. 


I.  The  Presbyterian  Church. 
1.  As  a  Whole. 

Histoiy  (S  1). 

Separation  and  Union  (S  2). 


SCOTLAND. 

Mode  of  Worship  (|  3). 
Constitution  (S  4). 
2.  Severally. 


II.  The  Scotch  Episcopal  Church. 

III.  Congregationalists. 

IV.  Other  Protestant  Bodies. 

V.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


Scotland  is  the  northern  member  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  area,  nearly 
30,000  square  miles;  population  4,579,223.  In 
1851  the  population  was  eighty-four  per  cent.  Pres- 
byterian. While  this  high  percentage  has  not  been 
maintained  during  the  increase  from  2,888,742  (in 
1851)  to  the  figures  given  above,  the  population  is 
still  predominatingly  Presbyterian. 

I.  The  Presbyterian  Church. — 1.  As  a  Whole:  The 

struggle  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  was  brief 

and  decisive.    It  soon  gave  place  to  the  contest  for 

supremacy  between  Presbyterianism  and  Episco- 

palianism,  which  lasted  over  a  century; 

1.  History.  ^^^  ^^^  revolution  of  1688,  Scotland 

became  as  overwhelmingly  Presbyterian.  The  first 
presentation  of  Scotch  Presbyterian  doctrine  was  the 
confession  formulated  by  John  Knox  (q.v.)  in  1560 
(see  Scotch  Confession  op  Faith).  This  was 
replaced  in  1647  by  the  Westminster  Standards 
(q.v.).  This  confession,  together  with  the  two 
catechisms  of  like  name,  has  exercised  a  positive 
influence  upon  organization  and  worship,  wherever 
Scottish  Presbyterianism  has  spread. 

The  Church  in  Scotland  did  not  share  in  the  politi- 
cal and  industrial  prosperity  that  followed  the  union 
with  England  (1707).    Religious  indifference  which 
found  expression  in  Deism  (q.v.)  made  itself  felt  in 
Scotland.  The  question  of  clerical  patronage  became 
a  stumbling  block  to  the  peaceful   growth  of  the 
Church.    The  claim  of  the  landed  aris- 
^*  ^*^*'?"  tocracy  and  of  the  crown  to  the  right  of 
Union,      appointingclericalsto  office  was  incom- 
patible with  the  unity  and  independence 
of  the  system  of  Scotch  Presbyterian  organization. 
The  claim  had  been  at  various  times  abolished;  but 
in  1712  the  Tory  majority  in  Parliament  revived  it, 
causing  a  profound  state  of  dissatisfaction  among  the 
masses  of  the  people  bearing  fruit  in  church  divisions. 
The  first  of  these,  called  *  The  Secession,'*  occurred  in 
1733  under  Ebenezer  Erskine  (q.v.).     WTiile  this 
was  the  first  formal  and  organiz^  separation,  the 
Covenanters  (q.v.)  had  already  separated  and  in 
1743   organized   as   Reformed   Presbyterians    (see  | 


Presbyterians,  I.,  5).  The  opposition  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  patronage  grew  to  such  an  extent  that 
ministers  could  be  installed  in  office  only  with  mili- 
tary aid.  In  1752  arose  a  new  separate  body  called 
the  " Relief"  (see  Presbyterians,  I.,  2,  §  3).  In  the 
course  of  a  century  the  number  of  separatist  organ- 
izations had  grown  to  about  500  congregations  and 
in  1847  they  were  combined  as  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church.  With  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  reawakening  took  place  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland  (see  Presbyterians,  I.,  1)  under  the 
leadership  of  such  men  as  Thomas  Chalmers  (q.v.), 
under  which  the  church  aligned  itself  more  and  more 
with  the  doctrinal  viewpoint  of  the  separatists. 
The  patronage  struggle,  stimulated  by  the  spiritual 
revival,  was  again  resumed,  with  a  view  to  restric- 
tion and  correction  of  evils,  and  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Church 
came  to  the  front.  This  led  to  the '  *  Disruption ' '  and 
the  organization  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
(see  Presbyterians,  I.,  2).  In  the  next  sixty  years 
the  Free  CJhurch  doubled  in  membership.  In  1874 
the  right  of  patronage  was  removed  by  parliament, 
the  election  of  the  clergy  was  granted  to  communi- 
cants and  adherents,  and  the  Established  Church 
has  consequently  gained  in  popularity. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century  there  were,  ac- 
cordingly, three  great  Presbyterian  churches  in 
Scotland:  the  Established  Chiu'ch  consisting  of 
1,377  congregations;  the  Free  Church  with  1,068 
congregations;  and  the  United  Presbyterian  CJhiu'ch 
with  593  congregations.  The  difference  between 
them  was  principally  involved  in  the  relation  of 
Chiu-ch  and  State.  The  Established  Chiu-ch  was  in 
accord  with  the  existing  state  of  things.  The  Free 
Church  theoretically  favored  State  recognition  and 
endowment,  but  entered  increasing  protest  against 
the  prevailing  arrangements,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
abolition  of  patronage,  were  felt  to  be  identical  with 
the  former  state  of  things.  The  United  Presbyte- 
rians repudiated  all  connection  between  Chiu'ch  and 
State.  All  adhered  to  the  Westminster  Confession, 
but  the  United  Church  in  1879  and  the  Free  Church 
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in  1892  adopted  a  declaratory  act,  defining  more 
closely  their  attitude,  to  the  effect  mainly  of  moder- 
ating ultra-Calvinistic  points  and  not  requiring  total 
subscription  from  candidates  to  clerical  office.  Ne- 
gotiations for  union  between  the  Free  and  United 
Churches  opened  in  1863,  broken  off  in  1873  and 
resumed  in  1896,  resulted,  Oct.  31,  1900,  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
(see  Presbyterians,  I.,  2).  While  this  resolution 
for  union  was  carried  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Free  Church  by  a  vote  of  643  to  27,  this  small 
minority  now  declared  itself  to  be  the  only  true  and 
legitimate  Free  Church  and  laid  claim  to  all  the  prop- 
erty of  the  organization.  For  the  resulting  legal 
complications  and  the  settlement  see  Presbtte- 
RiANB,  I.,  2-3.  For  a  detailed  history  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Scotland  in  its  several  branches 
and  for  the  present  situation  see  Presbyterians,  I. 
The  time  of  worship  is  in  the  morning  and  evening 
of  the  Sabbath.  In  the  country,  if  the  second  serv- 
ice is  held  at  all,  it  is  usually  in  an  adjoining  chapel, 
school,  or  hall.  Prayer  is  voluntary  and  extempore, 
8  Kod  f  °^  liturgy  having  been  used  from  the 
WorsUp    *"^®  °^  Archbishop  Laud  (see  Laud, 

William).  Except  in  the  Highlands 
singing  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  musical  in- 
strument, and  the  number  of  church  organs  is  in- 
creasing rapidly  in  the  cities.  Some  congregations 
sing  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  the  great  majority  sing  hymns 
also.  The  Chwcch  Hymnary  published  (1898)  by  the 
authority  of  the  established  church,  the  two  parties 
in  the  present  United  Free,  and  the  Irish  Pr^byte- 
rian  Churches,  has  been  widely  adopted.  The 
sermon,  usually  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
minutes  in  length,  is  the  chief  part  of  the  service. 
Systematic  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  though  still 
prominent,  especially  in  the  morning  service,  is 
on  the  wane.  Baptism  is  performed  in  church  as 
part  of  the  public  service,  or  at  home.  Communion 
is  received  by  all  at  least  twice  a  year;  and  by  many, 
four  times.  There  is  no  confirmation  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  but  the  minister  gives  special 
instruction  to  the  young  people  before  their  first 
communion.  Weddings  are  usually  at  home,  but 
there  is  a  tendency  to  transfer  them  to  the  church, 
as  in  England.  There  is  a  service  in  the  house  of 
mourning;  and  at  the  grave,  including  a  short 
prayer,  but  no  address.  The  minister  is  expected 
to  visit  not  only  the  sick  but  all  the  members  of  his 
congregation  regularly.  He  is  the  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday-school  and  usually  leads  the  highest  or, 
so-called,  Bible  class  at  a  special  hour.  Of  late 
years  there  has  been  a  very  large  growth  of  young 
people's  societies  called  "gilds/'  associated  with 
the  church,  and  especially  of  the  Young  People's 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  The  organization  of 
Scotch  Presbyterianism  is  essentially  alike  in  all  the 
Churches.  The  church  elders  are  chosen  by  all  the 
communicants  and  bound  by  the  confession,  and, 
together  with  the  minister,  they  constitute  the 
4  a  ti  ^^^^"^^  session  and  have  authority 
tatlon.  '  ^^^^  matters  of  church  discipline.     A 

number  of  congregations,  varying  be- 
tween 10  and  200,  each  represented  by  an  elder 
elected  by  the  church  session  (one  elder  for  every 


400  communicants  in  the  United   Free  Church), 
and  the  minister,  constitute  a  presbytery,  which 
has  general  oversight  over  the  congregations.     A 
group  of  presbyteries  forms  a  synod  to  which  the 
acts  of  the  presbyteries  may  be  appealed.     The 
members  of  the  general  assembly  are  chosen  an- 
nually by  the  presbyteries  from  the  ministers  and 
elders,  and  it  is  the  court  of  final  appeal  (see  Politt, 
Ecclesiastical;  Presbyterians,  X.).     In  the  Es- 
tablished Chiu'ch  some  of  the  members  are  chosen 
by  the  towns  and  the  imiversities.    Candidates  for 
the  ministry  must  have  attended  lectures  on  the 
classics,  mathematics,  and  philosophy,  at  a  univer- 
sity, for  at  least  three  semesters.    Each  candidate 
is  then   examined  as   to  his  moral  and  religious 
fitness  by  a  presbytery,  and  then  again  on  his  uni- 
versity studies  by  a  committee  of  the  general  as- 
sembly.   Four  more   years  of    theological    study 
follow. 

8.  Severally:  The  Established  Church — offi- 
cially, the  Church  of  Scotland — is  ideally  independ- 
ent neither  in  legislative  nor  administrative  powers, 
since  it  did  not  decline  the  dispositions  of  the  civil 
courts  with  which  the  decisions  of  the  general  as- 
sembly were  in  conflict  prior  to  1843.  In  addition, 
when  the  right  of  patronage  was  abolished  and  the 
privilege  of  creedal  modification  was  obtained,  these 
changes  were  not  valid  for  the  church  before  the 
approval  of  the  State  was  given.  Notwithstanding 
thiis  Church  is  freest  among  the  State  churches.  The 
king  is  in  no  sense  its  head.  His  representative, 
the  lord  high  commissioner,  has  no  vote  in  the  gen- 
eral assembly.  He  may  summon  and  dismiss  it, 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  as  may  the  moderator  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  the  statistics  and 
work  of  this  chiu'ch  see  Presbyterians,  I.,  1. 
The  decision  of  the  house  of  lords  against  the  union 
of  the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches,  in- 
stead of  crushing  the  United  Free  Church,  awoke  an 
enthusiasm  for  it  that  had  not  previously  existed. 
Clergy,  missionaries,  and  students,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  stood  by  it,  and  by  1904  the  organiza- 
tion showed  an  actual  increase  in  membership.  As 
a  consequence  of  the  decree  of  the  house  of  lords 
which  pronounced  the  constitution  of  the  Free 
Church  unalterable,  the  committee  representing 
the  assembly  between  sessions  raised,  within  ten 
days,  the  claim  for  the  privilege  of  heeding  the  com- 
mands of  Christ  without  the  fear  of  legal  conse- 
quences. This  was  reiterated  by  the  general  as- 
sembly of  1905  more  formally  and  explicitly. 
The  ancient  Scotch  doctrine  of  spiritual  independ- 
ence was  restated,  emphasizing  that  the  Church 
and  it  alone  possessed  the  right  to  alter  its  creed, 
and  asserting  the  rule  of  majority  in  all  church 
affairs,  governing  also  the  matter  of  property.  For 
the  statistics  of  this  body  see  Presbtterians,  I.,  2. 
The  Free  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Churches  had 
different  methods  for  raising  contributions  for 
clerical  support.  In  the  Free  Church  contributions 
were  made  to  a  central  fund  which  was  propor- 
tionately divided  among  the  ministers,  each  con- 
gregation usually  having  a  parsonage  and  being  al- 
lowed to  add  a  bonus  to  its  minister's  compensation, 
after  satisfying  the  central  fund.  In  the  United 
Church  the  congregations  paid  the  ministers  di- 
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rectly,  but  when  the  salaries  did  not  come  up  to 
about  $750  (generally  with  parsonage),  the  differ- 
ence was  made  up  from  a  reinforcement  fund.  The 
effort  to  coordinate  these  two  methods  met  with  dif- 
ficulties. 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  is  relatively  strong 
only  in  the  highland  districts  (see  Presbtterians, 
I.,  3),  is  rigidly  conservative,  especially  insisting  on 
the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  vio- 
lently opposes  the  spirit  of  modem  criticism.  Its 
general  assembly  in  1905  rejected  the  declaratory 
act  of  1892,  and  forbade  the  singing  of  *' human 
songs"  and  the  use  of  the  organ  in  divine  service. 
There  are  three  other  small  Presbyterian  churches 
in  Scotland,  remnants  of  minorities  that  refused  to 
follow  majorities  in  falling  away  from  what  they 
considered  the  truth.  They  are  (1)  the  Free  Pres- 
byterian Church;  (2)  the  Reformed  Presbyterian; 
and  (3)  the  Original  Secession,  properly  called  the 
''Old  Light''  (see  for  data  and  history  of  these 
churches  Presbyterians,  I.,  4-6). 

n.  The  Scotch  Episcopal  Church:  This  church 
was  in  former  times  the  great  rival  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Stuarts  its 
service  was  forbidden  and  subjected  to  other  re- 
strictive measures,  while  the  church  itself  was  almost 
expelled  from  the  country.  In  1792  full  toleration 
was  again  granted.  Owing  to  English  influence 
most  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  landed  nobility  be- 
long to  this  Church.  Its  cause  has  gained  also  by 
thorough  organization.  The  country  is  divided  into 
seven  dioceses:  Moray,  Aberdeen,  Brechin,  St. 
Andrews,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Argyle.  From 
1876  an  excellent  system  of  lay  representation  has 
been  organized,  whose  aim  is  the  support  of  the 
bishops  in  all  financial  affairs.  The  attractiveness 
of  the  church  service  and  the  earnest  and  self-deny- 
ing activity  of  the  clergy  have  contributed  to  its 
rapid  growth.  In  1910  it  reported  404  churches 
and  mission  stations,  335  clergymen,  and  51,289 
communicants,  with  contributions  of  about  $100,- 
000  for  main  purposes.  On  account  of  its  allied 
High-church  proclivities,  a  small  body  forming 
nine  parishes  has  separated,  and  claimed  direct 
connection  with  the  Church  of  England.  » 

nL  Congregationalists:  There  is  no  trace  of  a 
movement  in  Scotland  simultaneous  with  that  tur- 
bulent period  in  political  life  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Independents.  However,  in  1 728  John  Glas  (q. v.) ,  a 
minister  of  the  Established  Church,  founded  a  body 
still  represented  by  one  or  two  small  congregations. 
From  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  an  Inde- 
pendent movement  has  achieved  notable  results. 
It  had  its  origin  in  the  revival  of  the  Christian  ideal 
in  which  the  brothers  Robert  and  James  Haldane 
(q.v.)  took  a  part,  which  was  no  doubt  reenforced, 
from  England.  The  congregations  formed  joined 
the  Congregational  Union  organized  in  1863.  A 
division  in  the  Secession  Church  in  1841  resulted 
in  the  founding  of  the  Evangelical  Union.  James 
Morison  (q.v.)  had  been  expelled  from  the  old 
church  for  emphasizing  the  love  of  God  without 
leaving  room  for  election  by  grace.  The  denomina- 
tion which  he  founded,  often  called  the  Morisonian 
church,  preferred  the  Congregational  to  the  Presby- 
terian government.    In  1896  the  Congregationalist 


and  Evangelical  Unions  were  united  to  form  the 
present  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland.  This 
body  has  a  theological  faculty  at  Edinburgh  with 
three  professors.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  zeal  in 
mission  and  temperance  organization.  A  minority 
of  eight  congregations  and  five  ministers  refused  to 
follow  the  Evangelical  Union  in  joining  with  the 
Congregationalists  in  1896.  The  total  of  Congre- 
gationalists reported  for  Scotland  at  the  end  of 
1909  was  207  ministers,  4  evangelists  or  lay  pas- 
tors, 70  lay  preachers,  213  congregations,  35,845 
members,  with  Sunday-school  teachers  to  the  num- 
ber of  2,744  and  26,1S4  scholars.  The  Baptist 
Union  has  existed  in  Scotland  from  1750  (according 
to  some  only  from  1765)  when  a  renowned  Baptist, 
Archibald  Maclean,  preached  in  Edinburgh.  The 
movement  doubtless  received  impetus  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Haldane  brothers.  The  numbers  of 
Baptists  are  comparatively  small;  their  doctrine 
is  Calvinistic;  their  worship  simple;  and  their  or- 
ganization strictly  congregational,  although  a 
Union  and  an  interior  mission  have  been  provided 
for.  Some  of  their  preachers  are  laymen,  and  nimier- 
ous  congregations  practise  open  communion.  This 
church  has  a  seminary  with  five  instructors  and 
fourteen  students.  It  reports  at  the  end  of  1909 
122  ministers,  156  local  preachers,  155  congrega- 
tions, 21,240  commimicantfl,  2,127  Sunday-school 
teachers,  and  18,969  scholars. 

IV.  Other  Protestant  Bodies:  The  Methodists 
are  weakly  represented  in  Scotland.  There  are  two 
branches,  the  Wesleyans  and  the  Primitive  Method- 
ists, which  form  parts  of  the  English  organizations 
of  the  same  name.  Wesley  first  visited  Scotland  in 
1751,  and  in  1767  there  were  468  members  of  his 
church.  There  are  now  forty-five  circuits  and  mis- 
sions with  forty-five  ministers.  A  powerful  mission 
established  in  recent  years  in  E^dinburgh  bears  the 
outline  of  an  institutional  church,  and  wields  great 
influence.  The  Primitive  Methodists  have  eighteen 
circuits  and  twenty  ministers.  There  are  small 
representations  of  the  Quakers,  the  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic Church  (Irvingites),  Unitarians,  and  the  New 
Jerusalem  Church  or  Swedenborgians.  Probably 
none  of  these  consists  of  more  than  twelve  congre- 
gations. 

V.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church:  This  numbers 
considerably  more  than  half  a  million.  Most  of 
them  are  of  Irish  descent,  but  about  30,000  are 
Scotch.  This  element  is  found  among  the  High- 
landers of  Gaelic  tongue  and  has  been  steadfastly 
loyal  from  primitive  times.  The  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  was  reorganized  in  1878  into  six  dioceses; 
St.  Andrew's  and  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen, 
Dunkeld,  Galloway,  and  Arg>'ll,  the  first  two  of 
which  are  archbishoprics.  At  the  close  of  1909 
there  were  about  250  parishes,  600  priests,  400 
church  buildings,  13  cloisters  for  men,  and  51  for 
women.  Week-day  schools  attended  by  thousands 
of  children  are  conducted,  partly  supervised  and 
supported  by  the  State. 

A  glance  finally  is  to  be  given  at  those  who  have 
drifted  away  from  all  church  connections.  It  is 
calculated  that  they  amount  to  1,600,000  or  thirty- 
seven  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion.   A  number  of  institutions  like  the  Bible  and 
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tract  societies,  the  city  missions,  the  schools  for 
morally  neglected  children,  the  temperance  societies, 
and  others  have  been  created  by  the  Church  as  a 
whole  for  the  elevation  of  all  classes. 

(John  Cairns.) 
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Notes  on  the  Islands  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1885;  W.  F. 
Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  3  vols.,  new  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1886- 
1890;  G.  Chalmere,  Caledonia,  8  vols..  Paisley.  1887- 
1902;  J.  Robertson,  Scottish  Abbeys  and  Cathedrals,  Aber-' 
deen,  1891;  H.  C.  Butler,  Scotland's  Ruined  Abbeys,  New 
York,  1899;  M.  £.  L.  Addis.  The  Cathedrals  and  Abbeys 
of  Scotland,  Philadelphia.  1901;  D.  Butler.  Scottish  Cathe- 
drals and  Abbeys,  London.  1901 ;  J.  AndeiBon.  Early  Chris- 
tian Monuments  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh.  1903. 

General  works  are:  A.  Stevenson.  Hist,  of  the  Church 
and  State  of  Scotland  from  the  Accession  of  King  Charles  I. 
to  ,  .  .  1626,  2d  ed..  Edinburgh.  1844;  J.  Lee,  Lectures 
on  the  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Reformation 
to  the  Revolution  Settlement,  ed.  W.  Lee,  2  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1860;  G.  Grub,  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland 
from  the  Introduction  of  Christianity  to  the  Present  Time, 
4  vols..  Edinburgh,  1861;  W.  Chambers  andOtheis,  The 
Scottish  Church  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1881,  Edinbuigh 
and  New  York.  1881;  J.  Campbell.  Medicsval  Scotland, 
109S-1613,  Edinburgh,  1881;  N.  L.  Walker,  Scottish 
Church  Hist.,  Edinbuigh,  1882;  J.  Cunningham,  The 
Church  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Commencement  of  the 
Christian  Era,  2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1883;  J.  M. 
Roes,  Scottish  Hist,  to  the  Reformation,  Glasgow,  1884; 
J.  Anderson,  Scotland  in  Eaiiy  Christian  Times,  2  parts, 
Edinburgh,  1886;  D.  Keith,  A  Hist,  of  Scotland,  Civil  and 
Ecclesiastical,  .  .  .  to  .  ,  ,  1153,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1886;  W.  G.  Blaikio.  The  Preachers  of  Scotland,  Past  and 
Present,  5  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1890-^1;  A.  T.  Innes, 
Studies  in  Scottish  History,  Chiefly  Ecclesiastical,  Jjon- 
don,  1R92;  D.  C.  Edmonds,  The  Early  Scottish  Church,  its 
Doctrine  and  Discipline,  London,  1906;  J.  H.  Shepherd, 
Introduction  to  the  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ib.  1906; 
G.  W.  T.  McGown,  Scottish  Heroes  of  the  Faith,  ib.  1907; 
J.  Watson.  The  Scot  of  the  18th  Century,  his  Religion  and 
his  Life,  ib.  1907;  W.  Beveridge.  Makers  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  Edinburgh.  1908;  R.  C.  Maclagan,  Rdigio  Scotica. 
Its  Nature  as  traceable  in  Scottish  saintly  Traditions,  ib. 
1908;  Cambridge  Modem  History,  v.  279  sqq..  New  York, 
1908,  A.  Macrae.  Scotland  from  the  Treaty  of  Union  unth 
England  to  the  Present  Time  U707-1907),  London.  1909; 
D.  Macmillan.  The  Aberdeen  Doctors.  A  notable  Oroup  of 
Scottish  Theologians  of  the  first  episcopal  Period,  1610-83, 
ib.  1909;  C.  W.  Thomson.  ScoOamrs  Work  and  Worth,  2 
vols.,  ib.  1910;  P.  H.  Brown.  Hist,  of  Scotland,  3  vols., 
ib.  1910;  W.  L.  Mathieson.  The  Awakening  in  Scotland; 
a  History,  1747-97,  Glasgow.  1911. 

For  the  period  prior  to  the  Reformation  oonsult.  C. 
Innes.  Scotland  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Edinburgh,  1860; 
T.  McLaughlan.  The  Early  Scottish  Church;  Eccles.  Hist, 
of  Scotland  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth  Century,  Edinburgh, 
1864:   Miss  M.  G.  G.  Kinloch,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  chiefly  in 


its  e^lesiastical  Aspect  .  .  .  to  the  Fall  of  the  old  Hier- 
archy, Edinburgh,  1873;  W.  Lockhart,  The  Church  of 
Scotland  in  the  Thirteenth  Century:  The  Life  and  Times  of 
David  de  Bemham  of  St.  Andrew,  1239-63,  London.  1889; 
R.  M.  Stewart.  The  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Time  of 
Queen  Margaret  to  the  Reformation,  London.  1892;  J. 
Dowden.  The  Celtic  Church  in  Scotland,  London,  1894; 
W.  Cathcart,  The  Ancient  British  and  Irish  Churches, 
London.  1894;  J.  Paton,  Scottish  Hist,  and  Life,  Glasgow, 
1902;  R.  W.  Billings,  The  Baronial  and  Ecclesiastical  An- 
tiquities of  Scotland,  London,  1909  sqq. 

On  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland  consult: 
J.  Robertson,  Concilia  Scotia,  Edinburgh,  1864;  W.  M. 
Brady,  Annals  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  in  England  and 
Scotland,  London,  1883;  W.  Forbes-Leith,  Narratives  o 
Scottish  Catholics  under  Mary  Stuart  and  James  VI.,  Edin- 
buigh. 1885;  A.  Bellesheim.  History  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Scotland,  4  vols..  Edinburgh.  1887-90;  W.  Paterson. 
Letters  to  my  Countrymen,  6  parts.  Edinbuigh.  1900;  J. 
Forbes.  UEglise  catholique  en  ^cosse  h  la  fin  du  xvi. 
siide,  Paris.  1901;  W.  F.  Leith,  Memoirs  of  Scottish 
Catholics  during  the  17th  and  18th  Centuries,  2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1909. 

On  episcopacy  in  Scotland  read:  J.  P.  Lawson,  Hist, 
of  the  Episdypal  Church  of  Scotland,  3  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1844;  J.  B.  Craven,  Hist,  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Orkney,  Kirkwall,  1883;  H.  M.  Luckock,  The  Church  in 
Scotland,  London,  1893;  H.  D.  Henderson,  The  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland,  London,  1902;  J.  T.  F.  Farquhar,  The 
Visible  Church  in  the  Light  of  Reason  and  Hist.,  Aberdeen, 
1904. 

SCOTLAND,  FREE  CHURCH  OF,  FREE  PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH  OF,  REFORMED  PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH  IN,  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  OF,  UNITED  ORIGINAL  SECESSION 
CHURCH  OF.    See  Presbyterians. 

SCOTT,  CHARLES  ANDERSON:  Presbyterian; 
b.  in  London  May  30,  1859.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Uppingham  School,  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge  (B.A.,  1882;  M.A.,  1896;  Hulsean 
prize,  1884),  New  College,  Edinburgh,  and  the 
universities  of  Leipsic  and  Jena;  was  assistant  min- 
ister of  Queen's  Cross  Church,  Aberdeen,  1887-89; 
minister  at  College  Park,  Willesden,  1892,  and  of  St. 
John's,  Kensington,  1898-1907,  being  also  examiner 
in  historical  theology  for  the  University  of  London, 
1902-07;  and  Dunn  professor  of  the  New  Testa^ 
ment  in  the  Theological  College  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England  at  Cambridge  since  1907.  He 
has  published:  UlJUas,  Apostle  of  the  Goths  (Lon- 
don, 1885) ;  Evangelical  Doctrine  Bible  TnUh  (1901) ; 
Making  of  a  Christian  (1902) ;  and  contributed  to 
the  Devotional  and  Practical  Commentary  the  volume 
on  Revelation  (1905),  as  well  as  the  same  volume 
in  the  Century  Bible  (1902) ;  also  the  essay  on  *'  Jesus 
and  Paul"  in  Cambridge  Biblical  Essays  (1909). 

SCOTT,  HUGH  McDONALD:  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  Guysborough,  Nova  Scotia,  Mar.  31,  1848;  d. 
at  Chicago  Apr.  29,  1909.  He  was  graduated  from 
Dalhousie  College,Halifax  (A.B.,  1870),  and  from  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  (1873).  During  the  same 
year  he  studied  at  Berlin,  and  later  (1878-81)  at 
Leipsic.  In  1874  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry, 
and  for  four  years  (1874-77)  was  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Merigomish,  Nova  Scotia. 
After  1881  he  was  professor  of  church  history  at 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  He  wrote  The 
Nicene  Theology  (Stone  lectures;  Chicago,  1896), 
while  from  1883  to  1890  he  contributed  Uie  section 
on  church  history  to  Current  Discussions  in  Theol- 
ogy, published  by  the  faculty  of  the  divinity  school. 
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SCOTT,  ISAIAH  BENJAMIH:  Methodist  Epis- 
copal bishop;  b.  in  Woodford  County,  Ky.,  Sept. 
30,  1854.  He  received  his  education  at  Clark  Semi- 
nary (now  Clark  College),  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Central 
Tennessee  College  (now  Walden  University),  Nash- 
ville (B.A.,  1880;  M.A.,  1883);  entered  the  Ten- 
nessee conference  in  1881,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
Texas  conference,  where  he  was  professor  in  Prairie 
View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  1881, 
and  served  as  pastor  at  Houston,  Galveston,  Austin, 
and  Marshall,  1882-87;  was  presiding  elder  of  the 
Marshall  and  Houston  Districts,  1882-93;  presi- 
dent of  Wiley  University,  Marshall,  Tex.,  1893-96; 
editor  of  the  Southwestern  Christian  Advocate,  New 
Orleans,  1896-1904;  was  elected  bishop  for  Africa, 
1904. 

SCOTT,  ROBERT:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Bondleigh,  Devonshire,  Jan.  26,  1811;  d.  at 
Rochester  Dec.  2,  1887.  He  was  educated  at  Christ 
Chiu-ch,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1833);  was  fellow  and  tutor 
ofBalUol  College,  1835-40  (M.A.,  1836);  rector 
of  Duloe,  Cornwall,  1840-50;  prebendary  of  Ex- 
eter Cathedral,  1845-66;  rector  of  South  Luff  en- 
ham,  Rutland,  1850-54;  select  preacher  at  Oxford, 
1853-54,  1874-75;  master  of  Balliol,  1854-70; 
professor  of  Scripture  exegesis,  1861-70;  and  dean 
of  Rochester,  1870-87.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
New-Testament  revision  committee;  author  of 
Tv>elve  Sermons  (London,  1851);  University  Ser- 
mons (1860) ;  and  of  a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  of 
James  (1881)  in  the  Bible  Commentary  (1872-82). 
From  1836  to  1843  he  labored  together  with  H.  G. 
Liddell  in  the  preparation  of  the  great  Greek-English 
Lexicon  (Oxford,  1843;  7th  enlarged  ed.,  1883), 
upon  which  he  was  occupied  all  in  all  for  forty- 
seven  years. 

Bibuographt:  The  Ouardian,  Deo.  14.  1887;  E.  Abbott 
and  L.  Campbell,  Beniamin  Jowett^  3  vols.,  London,  1897- 
1899:  DNB,  U.  65-66. 

SCOTT,  THOMAS:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Braytoft,  Lincolnshire,  Feb.  4,  1747;  d.  at  Aston 
Sandford  (near  Thames,  11  m.  e.  of  Oxford), 
Buckinghamshire,  Apr.  16,  1821.  He  was  ordained 
priest  in  1773,  and  in  1781  succeeded  John  New- 
ton, who  had  converted  him  to  Galvinism,  as 
curate  of  Olney.  In  1785  he  became  chaplain  of  the 
Lock  Hospital,  London;  and  in  1801,  vicar  of  Aston 
Sandford.  His  first  publication  was  The  Force  of 
Truth  (London,  1779,  and  numerous  editions), 
narrating  his  change  from  rationalistic  Unitarian- 
ism  to  the  highest  type  of  Calvinistic  fervor,  a  work 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  impressive  spiritual 
autobiographies  ever  written.  His  most  important 
work  was  The  Holy  Bible  with  Notes  (5  vols.,  1788- 
1792;  very  many  reissues  and  reprints).  This  has 
long  been  considered  a  model  family  Bible,  and  has 
been  read  more  widely,  perhaps,  than  any  other. 
It  speaks  volumes  for  Scott's  industry  and  persever- 
ance that  without  early  educational  advantages,  op- 
pressed by  poverty,  and  compelled  for  years  before 
his  ordination  to  earn  his  living  as  a  farm-laborer,  he 
yet  was  able  to  acquire  considerable  learning,  and 
produce  a  work,  published  under  the  severest  pecu- 
niary straits,  yet  spoken  of  as  the  greatest  theo- 
logical performance  of  his  age  and  country.    J.  H. 


Newman  wrote  of  him  as  a  man  to  whom  he  almost 
owed  his  soul.  Scott's  Essays  on  the  Most  Important 
Subjects  in  Religion  were  published  in  1793, 15th  ed., 
1844;  and  his  Village  Discourses  in  1825.  His  Works 
in  ten  vols.,  edited  by  his  son,  appeared  1823-25. 

BiBLioaRAPHT:  A.  C.  Downer,  Thomaa  Seott  the  Commmtor 
tor.  A  Memoir  of  his  Life,  London,  1909;  The  Life  of 
...  7*.  8coU  .  .  .  Includino  o,  Narrative  Drawn  up  by 
himself,  ib.  1822;  The  Life  of  .  .  .  Thomas  Seott,  in  Chri*- 
tian  Biography,  ib.  [1838?];  J.  Stephen,  Essays  in  Ecdesir 
aslieal  Biography,  pp.  413  Bqq..  14th  ed.,  ib.  1860;  DNB, 
li.  73-75. 

SCOTUS  ERIGENA,   JOHANNES. 

Eariy  Life  (S  I). 

Participation  in  Controversy  ({  2). 

Reports  of  Later  Life  (|  3). 

Hia  Learning  (S  4). 

Views  on  Reason  and  Authority  (|  5). 

His  System  (§  6). 

Doctrine  of  God  (S  7). 

The  Ideal  Worid  (§  8). 

The  World  of  Sense  (S  9). 

Anthropology;  Doctrine  of  EvU  (|  10). 

Clonsummation  of  All  Things  (S  11). 

Hia  Position  in  General  (S  12). 

Johannes  Scotus  Erigena  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  figures  not  only  of  the  ninth 
century  but  of  the  whole  history  of  philosophy  and 
theology.  His  early  life,  however,  as  well  as  Ids  inner 

development,  is  hidden  up  to  the  time 

I.  Early    to  which  his  writings  bring  us.    The 

Life.        one  fact  which  is  clear  is  that  his  birth* 

place  was  Ireland;  to  this  the  name 
Scotus  (or  Scotigena)  as  well  as  Erigena  testifies 
(both  these  titles  in  those  times  indicating  Ireland), 
and  there  is  the  express  statement  of  Prudentius, 
"Hibemia  sent  thee  to  Gaul'*  {De  pradicaiione,  in 
AfPL,  cxv.  1194).  It  was  probably  in  Ireland  that 
he  received  his  education,  though  in  the  Prankish 
kingdom  he  first  comes  into  historical  light,  but  as 
already  a  man  of  mature  powers.  From  this  last 
fact  it  would  follow  that  he  was  bom  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century.  That  he  won  the  distinguished 
favor  of  Charles  the  Bald  is  clear  from  the  dedication 
to  the  latter  of  numerous  writings  and  from  many 
passages  in  his  poems.  He  became  celebrated  and 
was  the  acquaintance  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the 
times — Hincmar,  Servatus  Lupus,  Usuardus,  Rat- 
ramnus  and  others,  not  to  omit  Prudentius  of  Treves 
(qq.v.).  As  the  last-named  left  the  court  in  847, 
Scotus  must  have  arrived  there  before  that. 
Here  probably  Scotus  did  his  literary  work,  though 
not  as  an  ecclesiastic;  there  is  no  trace  of  his  being 
a  monk,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  a  priest. 
But  he  entered  into  the  theological  controversies  of 
the  time. 

His  first  essay  in  this  direction  was  in  the  matter 
of  the  eucharistic  controversy  begun  by  Ratram- 
nus  concerning  the  change  of  the  elements,  though 
the  writing  long  ascribed  to  Scotus  is  now  known  to 
be  the  De  Eucharistia  of  Ratramnus  (Laufs,  in  TSK^ 

1828,    pp.    755-756).     Yet    Hincmar 

2.  Partici-  charged     him     with     regarding    the 

pation   in   elements  as  symbols  of  the  presence  of 

Controversy.  Christ,  though  whether  this  view  was 

put  forth  in  Scotus'  own  writing  is 
doubtful,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  position  must 
have  been  well  known.    More  important  for  Scotus 
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was  his  entrance  into  the  Gottschalk  controversy 
concerning  predestination  (see  Gottschalk,  1). 
He  was  urged  by  Hincmar  and  Pardulus  of  Laon  to 
take  part  in  this,  and  wrote  between  849  and  853 
the  De  divina  prcBdestinatume,  in  which  he  charged 
Gottschalk  with  heresy  and  ignorance,  and  expressed 
with  great  frankness  his  views  on  the  being  of  God, 
the  identity  of  foreknowledge  and  predestination, 
and  good  and  evil.  These  views  sounded  so  strange 
and  blasphemous  to  his  contemporaries  that  a  very 
storm  was  aroused  and  synodical  condemnation 
of  some  of  his  theses  was  evoked  (Synod  of  Valence, 
855).  Hincmar  pronounced  against  some  of  the 
positions  of  Scotus,  though  holding  others.  Pope 
Nicholas  disapproved  of  Scotus  in  a  letter  to  Charles 
(extant  in  C.  Du  Boulay,  Hist,  univeraiiatia  Parisien- 
918 f  i.  184,  Paris,  1665),  because  the  translation  of  the 
writings  of  Dionysius  had  not,  as  ecclesiastical  cus- 
tom demanded,  been  sent  for  approval,  an  offense 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  translator  was  under 
suspicion  in  respect  to  matters  of  faith.  He  desired 
Charles  to  notify  Scotus  to  appear  before  the  pope 
or  at  least  to  remove  him  from  his  place  at  the  head 
of  the  school  in  Paris. 

The  poems  of  Scotus  permit  the  tracing  of  his 

life  till  the  death  of  Charles  in  877,  and  he  seems  to 

have  lived  even  until  882,  if  an  extant  epigram  may 

be  attributed  to  Hincmar.    But  of  the  end  of  his  life 

French  sources  give  no  information. 

3*  Reports  This  last  is  not  surprising  considering 

of  Later  the  confusion  of  the  times  and  the  fact 
Life.  that  Scotus  held  no  ecclesiastical 
preferment.  There  are  reports  of 
activity  in  Ekigland.  Thus  Asser,  the  biographer  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  speaks  of  a  certain  Johannes  ''of 
the  race  of  old  Saxons''  called  to  Ekigland  and  made 
abbot  of  Athelney  where  he  was  assassinated  by 
Gallic  enemies  {Monumenta  hiatorica  BrUannica, 
i.  493  sqq.,  ed.  H.  Petrie,  J.  Sharpe,  and  T.  D. 
Hardy,  London,  1848);  but  this  can  not  have  been 
John  Scotus  Erigena,  who  was  not  a  Saxon.  The 
same  author  (p.  489)  mentions  a  **  Johannes,  a  priest 
and  monk,  a  man  of  acute  intellect,  skilled  in  letters 
and  other  arts,"  who  may  be  identical  with  the  one 
named  above  but  is  more  likely  another  man,  and  he 
can  not  be  Scotus  since  he  is  designated  a  monk. 
While  there  is  no  reason  for  holding,  as  has  been 
maintained,  that  Alfred  would  not  have  invited 
Scotus  to  England  because  of  the  latter's  unortho- 
doxy,  the  advanced  age  of  Scotus  at  this  time  would 
be  a  real  obstacle.  Later  reports  like  that  of  William 
of  Malmesbury  (MPL,  cbadx.  10,  1653)  rest  upon 
inference  from  the  statement  of  Asser  and  from  a 
tradition  about  the  murder  of  an  abbot  of  Malmes- 
bury, over  whose  grave  a  light  appeared  to  show  that 
he  was  a  martyr  and  a  saint.  Tradition  identified 
this  abbot  with  Scotus,  and  possibly  upon  the  basis 
of  a  combination  of  these  different  supposed  data 
arose  the  medieval  tradition  and  the  making  of  a 
statue  to  ''John  Scotus  who  translated  Dionysius 
from  Greek  into  Latin."  Little  dependence  can  be 
placed  upon  this  entire  story.  The  most  probable 
conclusion  is  that  Scotus  died  in  the  Prankish 
kingdom. 

Among  his  contemporaries  he  enjoyed  a  reputa- 
tion for  wonderful  gifts  and  learning  and  great  keen- 


ness and  eloquence.    Yet  his  writings  do  not  show 

that  he  towered  above  the  great  men  of  his  time. 

What  seems  to  have  made  his  reputa- 

4.  His      tion  was  his  close  knowledge  of  Greek, 

Learning,  an  acquirement  rare  and  in  that  period 
usually  elementary  when  it  was  known. 
While  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  Greek  authors 
is  uncertain,  since  he  cited  many  of  them  from  Latin 
translation,  his  translation  of  Dionysius  and  of  the 
difficult  Ambigua  of  Maximus  speaks  for  a  real 
scholarship.  With  his  knowledge  of  Greek  went  a 
high  valuation  of  Greek  ideas,  evinced  in  various 
ways — in  his  manner  of  speaking  of  the  Greeks,  and 
in  his  regard  for  the  formula  regarding  the  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  through  the 
Son,  though  he  held  also  that  the  filioque  was 
justified.  The  knowledge  of  Greek  mediated  for  him 
a  freer  handling  of  theological  and  philosophical 
questions.  But  the  entire  disposition  of  Scotus  dif- 
fered from  that  of  his  contemporaries  by  virtue 
of  his  aptness  in  handling  philosophical  and  philo- 
sophical-theological questions,  added  to  a  certain 
ready  facility.  From  Dionysius  and  Maximus  he 
learned  how  to  treat  speculatively  the  doctrine  of 
God  and  the  problems  related  to  this  in  a  way 
strange  to  the  western  theological  discussions  of 
the  period.  He  thus  had  the  key  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  speculative  elements  so  rich  in  such  older 
theologians  as  Basil,  the  two  Gregorys,  Origen, 
Ambrose,  and  Augustine, — elements  which  went 
back  to  Neoplatonism  or  to  Philo.  It  is  suspected 
but  not  proved  that  Scotus  knew  and  used  the  works 
of  the  Greek  philosophers;  he  certainly  had  in  hand 
Boethius,  Macrobius,  Marcianus  Capella,  and  other 
mediators  of  ancient  learning  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  he  gained  from  them  a  meaning  different  from 
the  more  literal  and  constrained  results  won  by  his 
contemporaries.  He  was  the  first  Westerner  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  think  comprehensively  and  philo- 
sophically and  to  attempt  the  construction  of  a 
system. 

Scotus  made  no  sharp  distinction  between  philos- 
ophy and  theology;  rather  they  were  both  essential 
means  by  which  to  gain  knowledge  of  truth.    He 
never  stopped  to  consider  whether  his  system  was 
more  philosophy  than  theology.     So,  in  the  matter 
of  reason  and  authority  he  would  not 
5.  Views  on  have  said  that  the  first  belonged  to 
Reason  and  philosophy  and  the  other  to  theology; 

Authority,  for  him  both  had  their  right  in  both 
regions  and  sprang  from  the  same  root 
^-divine  wisdom.  Still,  reason  had  the  precedence, 
and  authority  had  its  origin  from  reason;  reason, 
being  in  itself  worthful  and  invariable,  did  not  need 
the  support  of  authority,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
authority  appears  feeble  when  not  upheld  by  reason. 
Hence  Scotus  woifld  employ  authority  for  those 
who  could  not  rightly  use  reason;  yet  he  could  ad- 
vise: "Let  no  authority  drive  thee  in  terror  from 
the  conclusions  suggested  by  right  contemplation" 
(De  diviaione  naturcBf  i.  66).  As  contrasted  with  his 
times,  he  had  a  clear  consciousness  of  what  might  be 
accomplished  by  means  of  human  reasoning  power. 
Yet  he  did  not  imdervalue  authority,  though  he 
emphasized  reason  where  it  led  to  clear  results. 
The  authority  of  Scripture  he  fully  allowed.    The 
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involved  meaning  of  Scripture  was  infinite,  so  that 
the  exegesis  of  different  commentators  might  aU 
contain  truth  (iii.  24).  With  respect  to  the  Fathers, 
he  claimed  the  right  in  cases  where  they  differed  to 
follow  the  one  who  to  him  seemed  to  be  right,  though 
he  disclaimed  the  purpose  of  deciding  between 
them. 

The  philosophic-theological  system  of  Scotus  is 
set  forth  in  his  great  work  De  divisione  naturcB  [ed.  T. 
Gale,  Oxford,  1681  (1685?)  and  C.  B.  Schlater,  Mon- 
ster, 1838;  Germ,  transl.,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1870-76], 
which  must  be  taken  as  the  basis  in  an  exposition 
of  his  ideas,  though  other  works  furnish  confirmation 

and   illustration.     It   is   in   dialogue 

6.  His      form,  between  a  master  and  a  pupil; 

System,     and  it  has  been  well  said  in  praise  of  the 

composition  that  both  contribute  to  the 
development  of  the  line  of  thought.  By  nature 
Scotus  means  everything  with  which  thought  has 
to  do,  existence  and  non-existence — the  last,  to 
be  sure,  in  the  special  sense  in  which  the  author 
regards  God  as  non-existent.  Natiu^  includes  God 
and  the  world,  even  though  neither  has  a  predicate 
in  common  with  the  other.  The  word  "nature''  is 
not  quite  a  fitting  expression  of  what  Scotus  had  in 
mind;  it  might  be  rendered  by  "the  All."  This 
he  divided  into  four  categories:  that  which  creates 
but  is  not  created ;  that  which  creates  and  is  created ; 
that  which  is  created  and  does  not  create;  and  that 
which  is  not  created  and  does  not  create.  Un- 
created creating  nature  is  Crod,  as  is  also  uncreated 
and  non-creating;  the  last  is  the  world  in  its  return 
to  God  [i.e.,  God  as  the  end  of  all  things].  The 
second  and  third  categories  are  those  of  the  ideal 
and  the  real  world;  the  system  thus  leads  from 
God  through  the  ideal  and  the  real  back  to  God. 

Book  i.  discusses  the  being  of  God  in  his  self- 
existence,  book  ii.  the  first  revelation  of  God  in  the 
world  of  ideas  or  original  causes,  books  iii.  and  iv. 
discuss  the  real  world,  and  book  v.  deals  with  the 

return  of  the  world  to  God.    Scotus' 

7.  Doctrine  doctrine  of  God  goes  back  to  the  kata- 

of  God.     phatic  and  apophatic  ("affirming  and 

denying")  theology  of  Dionysius  (i. 
13).  All  positive  predicates  attributed  to  the  mun- 
dime  can  be  superlatively  attributed  to  God  as  the 
transcendental  or  "super-being,"  but  these  pred- 
icates are  positive  in  form  only,  in  fact  negative 
(by  virtue  of  the  "super";  iii.  20).  Hence  positive 
leads  to  negative,  and  in  this  way  all  predicates  may 
be  denied  to  deity,  since  deity  is  incomprehensible. 
His  being  is  a  "  super-being,"  hence  not  in  the  cate- 
gory of  being  as  applied  to  the  mundane,  and  so  can 
be  called  a  "not-being."  But  this  "not-being"  is 
not  to  be  understood  as  pure  negation.  Considering 
the  self-existence  of  God,  Scotus  affirms  that  God 
can  not  grasp  the  entire  fulness  of  his  being;  God 
knows  that  he  is  nothing  of  all  that  is  in  the  world, 
but  does  not  know  what  he  is  (by  which  Scotus 
means  that  even  God  can  not  comprehend  and  de- 
fine himself  as  a  certain  definite  something).  The 
whole  mundane  existence  is  by  God  created  and 
formed  after  his  plan,  and  the  realization  of  the 
world  involves  the  self-consciousness  of  Crod,  but 
this  self-consciousness  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  like 
that  of  man,  since  God  is  absolute  and  most  com- 
X.— 20 


plete  unity  (i.  12,  73).  This  conception  of  unity  is 
for  Scotus  the  highest,  most  comprehensive,  and 
transcendental,  its  fulness  unattainable  by  man; 
it  means  the  absolute  oneness  of  willing  and 
knowing.  It  was  Scotus'  doctrine  on  this  point 
which  led  him  so  bitterly  to  assail  Gottschalk's 
doctrine  of  predestination.  While  on  the  one  side 
Scotus  regards  God  as  altogether  severed  from  the 
world,  there  is  another  side  of  the  consideration 
according  to  which  God  and  the  world  are  identical 
(iii.  17) ;  the  reconciliation  of  these  two  sides  is  in  the 
conception  that  the  world  is  the  revelation  of  God 
(i.  13).  God  creates  himself  in  the  world  and  is  All 
in  all;  he  is  the  substance  of  all  things,  the  last  un- 
knowable basis  of  its  existence  as  of  its  accidents; 
hence  God  is  all  and  all  is  God,  yet  meanwhile  he 
remains  over  all  within  himself,  does  not  go  forth 
into  what  he  creates.  The  analogy  employed  is  the 
relationship  between  human  thought  and  speech; 
thought  clothes  itself  in  speech  but  does  not  go  forth 
in  the  speech.  While  God's  inner  being  remains  un- 
known, yet  there  is  knowledge  of  him  according  to 
the  measure  by  which  he  reveals  himself.  Scotus 
borrows  from  Dionysius  and  Maximus  the  expres- 
sion "theophany,"  which  he  uses  in  various  senses. 
It  may  mean  special  divine  appearances  or  visions 
to  a  creature,  or  the  virtues  which  God  works  in  a 
creature  which  then  become  the  basis  of  a  knowledge 
of  God;  or,  finally,  each  creature  is  itself  a  theoph- 
any in  so  far  as  God  is  revealed  in  it.  Consequent- 
ly the  knowledge  a  creatture  has  of  its  own  being 
is  a  knowledge  of  God  proportionally  as  God  is 
revealed  in  the  creature. 

The  next  category,  which  leads  from  the  absolute- 
ly unknowable  divine  imity  to  the  manifoldness  of 
tiie  world,  is  the  creation  of  the  ideal  world  or  the 
totality  of  potencies  which  in  turn 
8.  The  Ideal  emits  from  itself  the  world  of  sense. 
World.  Scotus  knows  as  ideas  divine  pre- 
destinations, acts  of  will,  original 
causes  (ii.  2),  which  are  the  names  he  gives  to 
goodness,  essence,  life,  reason,  intelligence,  wisdom, 
virtue,  blessedness,  truth,  eternity,  greatness,  love, 
peace,  imity,  perfection  (ii.  36,  iii.  1).  But  this  is 
not  a  complete  enmneration  or  arrangement  of  these 
ideas,  which,  in  view  of  the  divine  imity  in  which 
they  issue,  is  impossible.  They  are  the  radii  of  which 
the  imity  is  the  center,  which  can  be  indefinitely 
multiplied  without  changing  the  being  of  the  cir- 
cumference. The  first  step  of  the  self-revealing  God 
is  taken  in  making  himself  accessible  to  the  creature; 
the  means  of  doing  this  is  unknown;  but  it  is  af- 
firmed that  God  is  eternal,  according  to  his  eternal 
(not  temporal)  being.  The  unlimited  fulness  of  the 
ideas  is  summed  up  in  the  divine  Logos  or  Son  of 
God;  in  him  in  whom  they  are  created  do  they  exist 
without  change.  To  be  known  in  a  certain  sense 
coincides  with  being;  so  one  may  say  that  one  is  in 
another  when  he  is  known  by  that  other  (ii.  8,  iii. 
4,  iv.  9),  and  of  God  it  is  true  that  he  becomes  so  far 
as  he  becomes  known  (i.  12) .  Hence  the  "  invariable 
movement"  taking  place  in  the  Trinity  by  which 
God  ia  made  accessible  to  knowledge  is  a  real  crea- 
tion, and  ideas  become  so  far  as  they  are  made  ac- 
cessible to  knowledge.  Scotus  conceived  the  primal 
causes  as  wholly  enclosed  in  the  divine  being,  yet 
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as  also  proceeding  thence  and  as  having  in  a  certain 
manner  independent  existence. 

The  third  category  of  Scotus  is  the  world  in  the 
usual  sense  of  that  term.  The  basis  of  this  is  the 
primal  causes;  it  is  therefore  eternal  in  the  same 
sense  as  those  causes  (v.  25).  This  eternity  did  not 
come  about  through  constant  repetition  of  a  world 
cycle,  as  with  the  Stoics  and  Origen. 
9.  The  The  apparent  contradiction  involved 
World  of  in  the  conception  of  the  world's  return 
Sense.  to  God  (the  fourth  category)  is  solved 
by  the  distinction  of  Scotus  between 
the  material  or  sensible  existence  and  the  pturely 
spiritual  existence  of  the  world.  At  the  head  of  the 
created  world  stood  the  angels,  with  spiritual  bodies 
and  free  from  all  material  qualities;  at  times  these 
really  appeared  to  men  (v.  38) .  They  were  produced 
all  at  once  from  the  primordial  causes,  were  in  nine 
classes,  of  which  only  those  in  the  highest  class  were 
free  from  error.  Their  knowledge  comes  not  from 
experience  but  from  view  of  God  in  theophany  and 
of  their  own  being.  The  fallen  angels,  Satan  at 
the  head,  fell  Immediately  after  their  creation,  they 
have  material  bodies  which  feel  desire  and  will  go  out 
of  existence  with  the  world  (v.  13,  iv.  24).  Next 
to  the  creation  of  these  was  that  of  the  world  of 
space  and  time.  In  considering  space  (cf .  i.  21  sqq.) 
he  regarded  locality  as  limitation  in  space  equivalent 
to  definition  or  circimiscription  in  logic;  space  is 
that  in  which  matter  is  extended.  Space  and  time 
are  not  prior  to  the  world,  but  with  it  came  into 
existence  from  the  eternal  basis.  Geometrical  rela- 
tions Scotus  distinguished  from  the  figures  which 
represented  them  (iv.  8),  and  they  are  reducible  to 
absolute  spacial  unity.  The  monad  is  the  principle 
of  munber  (iii.  1, 12).  Matter  is  not  eternal  (iii.  14), 
but  came  into  existence  in  the  course  of  creation  by 
the  concourse  of  inunaterial  principles,  quantity  and 
quality.  Elsewhere  (i.  56)  it  appears  as  the  vari- 
ability of  variable  tilings,  i.e.,  that  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  everything  variable,  the  Aristotelian 
hyle.  Distinction  is  to  be  made  between  matter 
and  the  physical  world;  a  body  comes  to  exist  when 
the  substantial  form  unites  with  matter,  and  these 
two  are  to  be  distinguished  apart.  The  "form"  is 
something  constant,  eternal,  issues  from  the  pri- 
mordial causes,  and  returns  thither;  but  constant 
change  underlies  matter.  One  can  hardly  explain 
how  Scotus  derived  matter  from  quantity  and 
quality,  but  his  realism  shows  in  his  drawing  the 
particular  from  the  general. 

Scotus'  anthropology  is  difficult  because    it   is 

involved  with  his  doctrine  of  evil  and  sin.    He  held 

that  by  divine  appointment  man  had  preeminent 

nuik  in  the  All.    Man  shares  in  the  being  of  lower 

creatures  that  are  without  souls,  in  the 

zo.  Anthxo-  life  force  of  plants,  in  the  physical  life 

pology;     of  animals,  and  in  the  intellectual  life 

Doctrine    of  angels  (iv.  8,  14).    He  is  the  world's 

of  EviL     central  point  and  the  part  which  leads 

in  the  return  to  God.    As  to  evil,  the 

monistic  conceptions  of  Scotus  compelled  him  to 

think  of  evil  as  a  necessary  factor  in  evolution,  which 

was,  however,  to  be  overcome.    But  this  involved 

him  in  difficulties  which  he  did  not  surmount.    He 

sought  to  exclude  evil  from  divine  appointment, 


even  from  divine  foreknowledge,  since  God  knew 
only  what  he  created;  he  did  not  create  evil,  there- 
fore did  not  know  it  (ii.  28).  Ebewhere  Scotus  was 
compelled  to  concede  to  God  knowledge  of  evil,  but 
he  did  not  reconcile  the  disagreement.  To  do  this  he 
would  have  had  to  show  a  difference  in  the  kind  of 
divine  knowledge,  and  that  would  have  conflicted 
with  his  doctrine  of  unity.  Even  though  God  did  not 
create  evil,  he  included  its  existence  or  entrance  in 
his  world  plan.  If  the  basis  of  evil  were  sought,  the 
answer  was — it  had  none  (v.  35) ;  yet  the  instability 
of  the  will  was  noted  by  Scotus  and  the  pride  which 
made  man  and  not  God  the  end.  If  there  were  in 
Scotus'  system  a  ground  for  evil,  it  was  in  formal 
creative  freedom.  Paradise  was  for  Scotus  man's 
original  complete  condition,  to  which  he  will  again 
attain  in  the  future  (iv.  17  sqq.).  Exactly  in  view 
of  the  fall  it  is  said  that  the  origin  of  man  was  so 
ordered  that  not  all  individuals  at  one  time  pro- 
ceeded from  the  background  of  existence  as  did  the 
angels  (iv.  12,  ii.  6).  Originally  man  was,  like  the 
angels,  in  spite  of  the  mass  of  individuals,  intended 
to  be  a  unity;  but  in  consequence  of  sin  the  female 
sex  was  derived  from  the  male  (iv.  23).  This  con- 
ception can  be  held  only  by  means  of  a  fully  spiritual 
interpretation  of  the  history  of  creation,  for  which 
Origen  furnished  the  pattern.  Original  sin  is  not 
purely  a  matter  of  inheritance  but  is  to  be  brought 
into  relation  with  man's  origin.  But  how  sin  comes 
as  an  actuality  in  the  life  and  soul  Scotus  does  not 
explain.  Nevertheless,  according  to  this  author, 
the  present  material  condition  is  determined  by 
hiunan  sin,  though  a  clear  presentation  of  the  facts 
is  not  given. 

The  last  division  in  the  system  of  Scotus  is  the 

termination  of  the  entire  course  of  the  world  and  the 

return  of  all  things  to  God.    Central  in  this  process 

is  the  person  of  Christ,  in  whom  are  embraced  all 

mankind  and  the  whole  world,  who 

IX.  Con-    leads  all  back  to  God  and  frees  man. 

summation  This  comes  about  through  his  death 

of  All       and  resurrection,  which  last  abolishes 

Things,  distinction  of  sex,  the  risen  being  nei- 
ther male  nor  female  (ii.  13,  v.  20,  25). 
Following  resurrection  comes  a  double  change;  one 
affects  all  men,  and  is  attainment  of  all  knowledge 
suited  for  the  creature;  the  other  affects  the  most 
exalted  clarified  spirits,  and  is  induction  into  the 
deepest  secrets  and  into  the  transcendent  absorption 
into  the  godhead.  A  development  of  the  lower 
creature  into  the  higher  with  continual  progress  to 
the  highest  is  affirmed — after  the  elimination  of 
sex  distinctions  earth  and  paradise  will  become  one 
(v.  20),  then  paradise  and  heaven,  the  higher  ab- 
sorbing the  lower.  All  unnatural  distinctions  will 
be  abolished,  all  natures  will  return  to  their  primor- 
dial causes  and  with  these  become  one  in  God. 
Evil  is  nothing  substantial,  it  had  no  place  in  pri- 
mordial cause,  it  is  only  instability  of  will  which  is 
an  accident  attendant  upon  God-created  natures. 
Since  the  changes  outlined  above  produce  a  will 
fully  sanctified  and  united  with  God,  the  will  is  in 
full  accord  with  the  divine  will;  there  is  thai  no 
cause  of  evil.  The  consequences  of  evil  likewise 
vanish,  since  that  which  is  only  an  accident  can  not 
assume  the  form  of  substance;  at  the  end  of  world- 
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hiat-ory  evil  in  every  form  is  to  be  annitulated,  Thia 
is  the  Decesaary  consequence  of  the  system  of  Scotus, 
to  which  he  gave  extended  discussion.  According  to 
liis  Bystem,  it  was  impossible  that  a  nature,  some- 
thing created  by  God,  could  suffer  eternally.  And  he 
attempted  to  show  how  a  vice  could  attach  to  a  pure 
nature  without  corrupting  it,  also  how  it  might  be 
punished,  though  in  itaelf  nothing,  otherwise  than 
in  the  nature  pHMsessed  by  it;  hia  demonatrotion, 
however,  is  unaatiafactory.  How  the  bad  will  can 
continue  to  exist  while  the  nature  ia  completely  pure 
is  not  made  clear,  and  thia  difficulty  is  the  greater 
because  Scotua  regarded  the  will  not  aa  an  accident 
but  OS  an  essential.  Yet  Scotus  has  (x.  33)  a  sentence 
which  should  be  noticed.  He  aaya  that  practically 
all  authors  agree  that  aa  many  men  attain  to  the 
heavenly  kingdom  as  there  are  angels  who  have 
fallen,  and  remarks  that,  if  that  is  correct,  then  must 
the  number  of  men  who  eventually  are  bom  equal 
that  of  angcla  or  else  not  all  men  attain  to  the  pur- 
pose of  their  creation,  which  last  is  contrary  to  the 
reasons  already  given  for  the  aalvation  of  all  men  in 
Christ.  In  that  case  only  demons  and  the  devil  are 
doomed  to  eternal  condeni cation.  The  system  of 
Scotua  in  its  consequences  favora  throughout  the 
doctrine  of  Apocatastasis  (q.v.). 

The  foregoing  points  have  been  the  more  thor- 
oughly considered  because  in  his  general  think- 
ing thia  scholar  was  true  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Church,  WTiere  he  differed  from  it  he  seems  to  have 
concealed  the  fact  even  from  himself.  He  used  trini- 
tarion  fonnulaa  frequently;  he  aa- 
II.  His  Bumed  that  the  Father  created  in  the 
Position  in  Son — the  Logos  or  intelligence — the 
GeneroL  primordial  causes,  while  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  he  saw  the  active  principle 
through  which  those  causes  issued  in  effects.  The 
teaching  of  the  Church  on  Christology  he  assumed 
in  his  system  without  regarding  the  deep-lying  dif- 
ficulties. Whether  Scotua  can  be  called  "  the  father 
of  scholoaticiam  "  is  the  more  doubtful  inasmuch  as 
his  interest  was  more  phitoaophical  than  theological. 
His  personal  position  ia  freer  and  more  independent 
than  that  of  later  schoolmen.  His  relation  to  mys- 
ticiam  is  [Kculiar;  he  can  not  be  called  a  mystic,  for 
the  persona!  experiences  of  mystica  were  never  his 
or  at  least  never  found  expreasion;  yet  his  system 
is  full  of  mystical  thought  dialectically  justified. 
Through  this  thought  and  by  the  tranalation  of  the 
Dionysian  writings  he  exerciaed  an  uncommon  in- 
fiuence  upon  myaticism.  He  also  greatly  affected 
medieval  speculation,  especially  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury; in  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  he 
hod  considerable  vogue  in  Paria,  ecclesiastical  op- 
position to  him  found  voice,  and  Honoriua  III. 
ordered  the  destruction  of  hia  De  divisions  naiwa. 
This  worked  forgetfulness  of  him  so  that  he  doea  not 
appear  on  the  Tridentine  index.  A  requirement  of 
the  preaent  ia  a  complete  critical  edition  of  his  works, 
with  an  adequate  investigation  of  his  relation  to  his 
predecesaors.  (S,  M.  DEtJTBcnt,) 

BtBuoosAPBT;  For  the  Life  connitt:  Q,  B.  ecfaOter,  Seelut 
EriQtna.  MOnslcr.  1S38:  F,  ChrltUleb,  L^fm  und  LAri 
dlM  Johannei  Scolut  Brioma,  Qolha,  IStlO;  J,  Huber,  Jo- 
honiuv  Scotu  frinDu.  Munich,  1861:  O.  Henaena,  Dai 
Libm  da  Seolu,  Enema.  Jeo*.  1808:  L,  Nouk.  Uibtr 
Uttn  und  Schrilfm  da  Jah.  Smtvt  Erigma:  (tie  Wiam- 


tcXatt  und  BUdvnt  wintr  Ziil.  Leipsic,  1876:  P.  Hoff- 
muui.  Dt  /aAannu  Sati  Sriema  vila  d  dedrina,  Halla, 
1877;  K.  Werner,  Joidnnu  Dunt  ScatiH.  VLeoDS.  I8S0. 

For  hii  philoHphy  coiuiilt:  P.  HJon,  JMann  ScotuM 
Brioata.  odtir  von  dm  UrMpnaig  dntr  chruUichn  Pti- 
totoiihit  und  ihrrm  hrilieen  Beraf.  Copenhflgon,  1823;  H. 
Schmidt.  Drr  ISygiieinn-ui  da  UittdaUm  tn  inno-  Bat- 
tUtiunetPBiodr.  Jena.  1S24;  F.  C,  BHur,  Dit  ckriMirht 
Lthre  wm  dcr  DreianioirU  und  Uauchwrrdiav.  ii.  283- 
3M.  TObin«ro.  1842;  A.  HeUTerich,  Dit  tAri^Hicht  Myt- 
Hi.  ToL  ii..  GoUiB,  1842:  St.  Ren«  TmUBodier,  Scat, 
irigine  it  la  philoiBp/iii  acoIaxlvqiK.  Strubuti,  1S43; 
N.  M6Uer.  Joh.  Scolut  Engma  und  ncini  IrrthnmirT.  Maiiu, 
1844;  J.  P.  Hsur^u,  Dt  la  philoiophie  tcaloMiiiut,  Paris, 
1860:  idem.  HiMoirt  dt  la  phtiotophit  KolaiUqMt.  ib,  1872; 
W,  Kaulicb,  Gachichtt  der  MdmlaitiKhm  PIxiUiKiphia, 
Pncue,  1803;  A,  StOcU.  GachielUi:  der  Philoiopliu  und 
T/uolngii  im  AfiCteloIOT,  i.  31-128,  Maini.  1304:  idem. 
Di  Joh.  Smltu  Erioaia,  Mfliuler.  1387;  J,  C,  Boivin. 
PhiloiopSia  fuadripaniH  Scali.  4  voIj,,  Paris.  1808:  B. 
R&bH,  Da  Joh.  Eriamat  Sl^vna  lur  mimlaUtrlielun 
SeKolaHHc  und  Myilut,  Rmtock.  1874;  F,  J.  HoRmiuin. 
Dtr  Qotita-  und  ScAupfungtbegriff  da  Johannes  Scotut 
Eriatna,  Jenn,  1370;  G.  Aodeis.  Daritdluna  und  KriHk 
da  Amicht  turn  Johanna  Scalvj  Engma,  daia  dit  Kata- 
rorifn  niCUau/CDUanurffldbar Him,  Jens.  1S77;  G.  Bush- 
wold,  Der  LooonbeoHff  df^  Johanna  Scatut  Erigena.  Leij>. 
■io.  1884:  T,  WoUcbke.  FirliU  und  Erigma.  Bulle,  ISMt 
M.  DeWulf.  Hittairt  dt  la  philotnphit  medihn^i,  Lauvnin, 
1000;  A.  Gardner,  Stvditt  in  John  IKc  Scot  lErigena), 
London,  IDOO;  J,  Drftacko,  Johannti  Scolut  Eriatna  und 
dHHn  OewiArimann.  Leipsic,  1902  (on  tbe  sources  used 
by  Scatua):  tba  works  on  the  histoiy  of  philosophy  by 
Q,  Killer.  Hamburg.  1844  (vii.  200-209);  J,  E.  Erdmaau. 
Eng.  trausl..  3  vob.,  London.  18e2-e8:  W.  Windelbsnd. 
Eng.  tTBMl,,  Now  York.  1SB3;  and  F.  Uebonteg,  ed. 
HeiDU.  9th  ed,,  BeiliD,  1901-OS. 

SCOTUS,  JOHAHBES  DDHS.    See  Dtma  Scottjs. 

SCOULLER,  ska'ler,  JAMES  BROWIT:  United 
Presbyterian;  b.  near  Newville,  Cumberland 
County,  Pa.,  July  12,  1820;  d.  at  Newville,  Pa., 
1898.  He  graduated  at  Dickinson  CollegCj  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  1839,  and  at  the  Associate  Reformed  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  1842;  was  pastor  of 
United  Presbyterian  churches  in  Philadelphia, 
1844-46;  Cuylervillc.N.V.,  1847-52;  Argyle,  N.  Y., 
1852-62;  and  editor  of  The  Christian  Instructor, 
Philadelpya,  1862-63.  He  was  the  author  of  A 
Manual  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  (Pitta- 
burg,  1881);  and  Ctdvinimn:  its  History  and  /n- 
fiuences  (1885). 

SCOVEL,    SYLVESTER    FITHIAH:       Presbyte- 


,  Harrison,   O.,   Dec. 


;   d,  at 


Worcester,  Ohio.  Nov.  29,  1910, 
ated  from  Hanover  College,  Hanover.  O.  (A.B., 
1853),  and  New  Albany  Theological  Seminary, 
New  Albany,  Ind.  (1857).  He  then  held  pastorates 
at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  (1857-60) ,  and  the  First  Pres- 
byterian churches  of  Springfield,  O.  (1881-^6),  and 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  (1866-83);  he  was  president  of  the 
University  of  Wooster,  Wooater,  0.  (1883-99);  and 
after  1899  professor  of  morals  and  sociology  in  tha 
same  institution.  In  theology  he  w*as  S  conservative, 
and  wrotfi  Centennial  Hislory  o/  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Pittsburg  (Pittsburg,  1884). 

SCRIBES:  A  term  used,  especially  in  the  New 
Testament,  to  denote  those  skilled  in  the  Mosaic 
law.  Tbe  profcBsion  or  calling  come  into  being  afl^r 
the  return  from  the  exile  (for  mention  of  acribea  in 
its  more  literal  sense  cf.  Jer.  viii.  8),  when  in  place 
of  the  kingdom  there  was  set  up  the  dominion  of 
the  Mosaic  statutes,  which  fumiahed  the  rule  for 
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the  guidance  of  life  in  all  its  aspects  among  the  He- 
brews.    The  man  who  initiated  this  condition  of 
things,  Ezra,  himself  bore  this  designa- 

Meaning    tion   (cf.  Ezra  vii.  6,  11,  12,  21;  Neh. 

of  Term.  viii.  1,  etc.)»  which  was  given  to  him 
probably  on  account  of  his  [supposed] 
care  for  the  law  in  respect  to  the  making  and 
distribution  of  its  exemplars  or  manuscripts.  The 
New-Testament  word  for  "scribe"  is  often  gram- 
mateus  (Matt.  ii.  4,  v.  20,  etc.) ;  but  two  other  sides 
of  the  activities  of  these  men  gave  rise  to  the 
designation  nomikoSt  "lawyer"  (Matt.  xxii.  35, 
etc.),  and  nomadidaakalos,  "doctor  of  the  law" 
(Luke  V.  17;  Acts  v.  34;  cf.  the  expression  "in- 
terpreter of  the  Jewish  laws,"  Josephus,  Ant,, 
XVII.,  vi.  2). 

The  first  task  of  these  men  was  to  preserve  the 
text  of  the  sacred  books,  particularly  of  the  law  of 
Moses  (the  Pentateuch),  in  a  form  suited  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Hebrew  religion.  This  task  they 
sought  to  perform  through  copies  which  guarded  on 
the  one  side  the  essential  content  and 

Work  on    on  the  other  had  regard  for  scruples 

Hebrew  which  might  be  raised.  Exact  in- 
Tezt  formation  of  the  means  employed  by 
the  early  scribes  in  carrying  out  these 
purposes  is  unfortimately  not  obtainable  because 
of  the  sparseness  and  fragmentary  character  of  the 
material  at  hand.  Yet  careful  and  critical  use  of 
this  material  as  found  in  scattered  notices  leads  to 
results  quite  worth  while.  Over  the  reading  in  pub- 
lic worship  much  care  was  exercised.  According 
to  the  Mishna  (Megilla,  iv.  10)  Cien.  xxv.  32  and  Ex. 
xxxii.  21-24  were  read  but  not  interpreted  (see 
Stnaoogue)  ;  and  according  to  the  old  tradition  in 
MegiUa  25b  for  expressions  which  might  give  offense 
or  which  might  raise  scruples  euphemisms  or  other 
phrases  were  substituted.  For  the  divine  name 
Ykwk  was  substituted  "Adonai,"  except  that  in 
the  combination  Adonai  Ykwk,  Elokim  was  sub- 
stituted for  Yhwk  (see  Jehovah;  Yahweh).  There 
were  changes  too  in  the  written  text.  Such  a  change 
is  the  one  which  results  from  the  confusion  which 
might  come  from  Baal,  meaning  "lord"  or  "mas- 
ter," and  Baal  as  the  name  of  a  heathen  deity  (cf. 
Hos.  ii.  16-17) ;  thus  with  the  Ish-bosheth  of  II  Sam. 
ii.-iv.  cf.  the  Esh-baal  of  I  Chron.  viii.  33,  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  the  Chronicler  replaces  the 
earlier  name  (Merribbaal)  for  Mephibosheth;  the 
other  name  of  Gideon  used  in  Judges  vi.-ix.,  Jerub- 
baal,  is  replaced  in  II  Sam.  xi.  21  by  Jerubbesheth; 
in  II.  Sam.  v.  16  appears  the  form  Eliada  for  which 
the  older  form  was  Beeliada  (I  Chron.  xiv.  7).  A 
testimony  to  this  habit  exists  in  the  gloss  found  en- 
closed in  Num.  xxxii.  38,  "(their  names  being 
changed),"  referring  to  the  mountains  Nebo  and 
Baal-meon  [one  of  which  is  the  name  of  a  heathen 
deity  Nebo,  see  Babylonia,  VII.,  2,  §  11,  and  the 
other  contains  the  element  Baal].  In  II  Sam.  vii. 
23  a  plural  verb  accompanies  the  plural  form  Elo- 
him,  but  in  the  parallel  I  Chron.  xvii.  21  a  singular 
verb  is  employed,  by  which  the  unity  of  God  is 
maintained.  Especially  important  is  the  regarding 
as  holy  of  the  names  Yah  and  Yahweh  (note  Lev. 
xxiv.  11:  "And  the  Israelitish  woman's  son  blas- 
phemed the  name,"    where  "Yahweh"  is  not  writ- 


ten in  the  text).  In  effect  this  has  been  treated 
above,  but  the  practise  further  involved  the  inclu- 
sion of  Yah  as  one  word  in  "Hallelujah"  in  the 
psalms,  and  also  in  other  expressions.  Similarly 
the  Jews  put  such  expressions  as  "  heaven,"  "  name," 
and  the  like  in  place  of  a  name  for  God.  Moreover, 
before  the  introduction  of  the  vowel  sounds,  the 
pronunciation  of  many  words  had  been  changed 
through  the  working  of  varied  influences.  The  word 
Molek  (Moloch,  q.v.),  formerly  pronounced  Melek 
(cf .  Isa.  XXX.  33)  has  received  the  vowels  of  bosketh, 
"shame,"  and  the  same  is  probably  true  of  Ashtoreth 
and  Tophet;  in  imitation  of  shikkuz,  "monster," 
are  vocalized  Chiun  and  aikkuth,  "tabernacle" 
(Amos  V.  26).  Milcom,  the  name  of  the  god  of  the 
Ammonites,  is  to  be  restored  in  II  Sam.  xii.  30  in 
place  of  "their  king's"  (cf.  Jer.  xlix.  1-3,  margin). 
An  artificial  distinction  is  made  for  the  sake  of 
theology  in  the  word  'abbir  (the  original  pronuncia- 
tion) as  it  applies  to  bulls  as  possessions  of  men  and 
to  the  word  in  such  passages  as  Isa.  i.  24  and  Isa.  x. 
13  (in  the  last  passage  a  new  reading  is  substituted 
in  the  keri;  see  Keri  and  Kethibh).  Euphemistic 
expressions  are  substituted  by  a  difference  in  the 
pointing  of  the  original  text  in  such  passages  as 
Deut.  XX viii.  30;  (}en.  xxxiv.  2.  In  the  Biblical 
Aramaic  of  the  verb  "to  be"  a  lamedh  is  substi- 
tuted for  a  yodh  as  pref ormative  in  the  imperfect, 
probably  in  order  to  avoid  producing  a  word 
which  looks  like  the  divine  name  Yhwh  and  so 
leading  to  accidental  pronouncing  of  that  name; 
in  early  Egyptian-Aramaic  papyri  the  forms  with 
yodh  appear.  In  the  study  of  the  text  one  has  to 
guard  against  both  undervaluation  of  the  text  by 
the  scribes  as  well  as  against  overvaluation.  For 
further  discussion  of  these  topics  see  Bible  Text; 
and  Masorah. 

The  Mosaic  law  was  not  what  would  according 
to  modem  conceptions  be  considered  a  systematic 
body  of  ecclesiastical  law,  still  less  a  complete  legal 
code.     Yet  after  this  law  had  gained  its  unique 
position,  only  those  statutes  and  usages  which  had 
the  sanction  of  long  custom  and  had  so 
Activities    become   sacred   could   attain  to   the 
as   Inter-   position  of  official  law;    a  new  code 
preters  of   could  not  be  created.    As  a  result  it 
the  Law.    became  necessary  so  to  explore  and  ex- 
plain the  written  law  that  it  should  be 
found  sufficient  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  everyday 
life.    Of  Ezra  (Ezra  vii.  10)  it  is  said  that  he  "  pre- 
pared his  heart  to  seek  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  to 
do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel  statutes  and  judgments." 
When  one  recalls  the  condition  under  which  the 
law  existed  (as  just  noted),  also  its  nature,  and  that 
since  Malachi  the  prophetic  spirit  had  died  out,  and 
that  the  impulse  which  had  come  with  the  return 
from  exile  and  its  experiences  had  died  out  with  the 
generation  which  had  known  them  and  had  taken 
with  it  the  stimulus  to  independent  religious  life, 
explanation  is  easy  of  the  tendency  to  slavish  ob- 
servance of  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  the  way  was 
opened  for  that  scribal  exposition  of  the  law  which 
"strained  at  a  gnat  and  swallowed  a  camel"  (Matt, 
xxiii.  24).    One  may  compare  dJhrist's  proof  of  the 
resurrection  which  rests  upon  Ex.  iii.  6  (Matt.  xxii. 
32)  wiUi  that  adduced  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
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on  Deut.  xxxi.  16,  where  Gamaliel  cites  "thou  shalt 
sleep  with  thy  fathers,  and  this  people  will  rise  up," 
and  may  note  that  in  thus  quoting  Gamaliel  was 
supported  by  other  rabbis  almost  as  noted  as  he. 
By  a  certain  method  of  exegesis  this  was  regarded  as 
justified.  The  exigencies  of  civil,  legal,  and  ritual 
life  occasioned  ever  new  questions,  and  these  called 
for  progress  in  the  science  of  interpretation  of  the 
law,  and  these  interpretations  came  to  codification 
in  the  Mishnah  (see  Talmud).  A  supplement  di- 
rected toward  the  insuring  of  observance  of  the  law 
resulted  from  this  scribal  activity  in  the  matter  of 
study  of  its  provisions.  In  order  to  forestall  trans- 
gression, additional  regulations  or  conmiands  were 
provided  which  were  hardly  within  the  range  of 
possibility  to  observe.  Thus  in  Pirke  Aboth  i.  1  it  is 
said  ''make  a  bridle  about  the  law."  The  scribes 
were  not  so  much  theologians  as  jurists;  and  so 
they  were  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  (q.v.)  and  are 
mentioned  constantly  in  that  relationship. 

If  the  Jews  were  to  remain  "the  people  of  the 
law,"  the  science  of  law  being  once  obtained,  it  must 
be  preserved  for  future  generations.  In  carrying 
out  this  purpose,  especially  before  the  essential 
matter  was  reduced  to  writing,  there 
Work  as  was  required  of  the  scribes  a  teaching 
Teachers,  activity.  The  instruction  was  oral; 
only  manuscripts  of  the  Bible  were  at 
hand;  the  lectures  and  discussions  were  held  gen- 
erally in  special  places  designated  for  that  purpose, 
in  Jerusalem  halls  and  chambers  in  the  forecourt  of 
the  Temple.  Teacher  and  pupils  sat,  the  teacher 
upon  a  platform  somewhat  elevated.  The  religious 
discourses  of  the  sabbath  and  other  occasions  were 
in  no  small  part  delivered  by  the  scribes.  Many  of 
them  busied  themselves  with  the  Haggada,  though 
the  Halaka  was  their  especial  province  (for  Haggada 
and  Halaka  see  Midrash).  Most  of  the  scribes 
naturally  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  Pharisees 
(see  Pharisees  and  Sadducees),  and  as  a  con- 
sequence were  to  be  found  mostly  in  Judea  and 
especially  in  Jerusalem.  Yet,  inasmuch  as  the  high 
priests  were  Sadducees,  there  must  have  been  Sad- 
ducean  scribes.  For  their  judicial  or  professorial 
activity  the  scribes  received  no  compensation. 
Many  supported  themselves  by  manual  labor,  and 
not  a  few  were  so  well-to-do  as  to  be  able  to  live  upon 
their  income  from  property;  but  they  might  also 
receive  entertainment  so  long  as  they  continued 
their  teaching  activities.  It  was  regsjtled  as  im- 
proper to  make  knowledge  of  the  law  a  means  of 
gain  (Pirke  Abothy  i.  13;  Baba  hathra,  8a).  But 
there  must  have  been  many  exceptions  to  this  rule 
(cf.  Mark  xii.  40;  Luke  xx.  47,  xvi.  14);  and  the 
circumstance  that  the  scribes  demanded  an  abnor- 
mally high  degree  of  honor  may  be  taken  as  proof 
that  disinterestedness  was  not  so  general  as  Jewish 
sources  seem  to  make  it.  (H.  L.  Strack.) 

BiBUOGRAPBT.  DiscuBsioxui  of  the  subject  are  to  be  found 
in  the  commentaries  on  the  Gospels  and  on  Acts,  gener- 
ally at  the  passages  where  mention  of  the  scribes  occurs, 
often  in  the  works  on  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Age, 
in  those  on  the  life  of  Christ  (e.g.,  Edersheim,  i.  93  sqq.; 
Farrar,  i.  255-256) ,  and  in  works  on  the  history  of  Israel 
(such  as  those  of  Jost,  Grats,  and  Ewald).  For  tiie  Eng- 
lish reader  there  is  nothing  better  than  f  25  of  the  Eng. 
transl.  of  SchOrer's  Oetchichie  (same  section  in  the  Ger- 


man). Consult  further:  T.  C.  LOienthal.  Ds  fumikoia 
iwrU  ulriutqus  apvd  Hdfraoa  doctoribut  privatU,  Halle. 
1740;  A.  T.  Hartmaim,  DU  tn(f§  Vgrbindung  d^a  Alien 
TeatamerUt  mU  dam  Natien,  pp.  384-413.  Hamburg.  1831; 
A.  F.  Qfrdrer.  Daa  Jahrhundert  daa  Haila,  i.  109-214,  Stutt- 
gart. 1838;  W.  Bacher.  Dia  Agada  der  bdbyUmiaehan 
Amor&ar,  .  ,  .  der  TannaUen,  ,  ,  .  der  palAatinenaiaehen 
Amorder,  6  vols.,  Strasburg,  1878-09;  V.  Ryssel.  Dia 
AnJUnge  der  jUdiachen  Schriftgelehraamkett,  in  TSK,  1887, 
pp.  149-182;  F.  Weber,  JUdiache  Theologie,  Leipeic,  1897; 
C.  D.  Ginsburg,  Introduetum  to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  pp.  241 
sqq.,  London,  1897;  L.  Blau,  Studien  turn  aUhtbraiachen 
Buchweaen,  vol.  i..  Strasburg,  1902;  J.  W.  Lightley,  Lea 
Scribea  .  .  .  lew  origine  chez  lea  laraHitea,  Cahors,  1905; 
DB,  iv.  420-423;  EB,  iv.  4321-29;  JE,  xi.  123-126; 
DCO,  ii.  582-584;    and  the  literature  under  Phabisbbs 

AND   SaDDUCBSS. 

SCRIPTORIS,  scrip-tO'ris,  PAUL:  Scholastic 
theologian;  b.  at  Weil  (14  m.  w.  of  Stuttgart)  about 
1450;  d.  at  the  monastery  of  Kaisersberg  in  Upper 
Alsace  Oct.  21,  1505.  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
the  order  of  the  Minorites  of  the  strict  observance, 
and  was  educated  at  Paris,  where  he  became  a 
firm  adherent  of  Scotistic  realism.  In  this  spirit 
he  labored  first,  apparently,  at  Mainz  and  later  at 
Tubingen,  where  he  was  guardian  of  the  Franciscan 
monastery  until  1 501 .  Although  not  connected  with 
the  university,  he  lectured  in  his  monastery  on  the 
*^  Sentences  **  of  Dims  Scotus,  the  throngs  that  came 
to  hear  him  including  Thomas  Wyttenbach,  Johann 
von  Staupitz  (qq.v.),  and  other  leaders  of  nascent 
Protestantism.  These  lectures,  entitled  Lectura 
fratris  Pavli  Scriptoria  .  .  .  quam  edidU  dedarando 
svbtUisnnuu  doctoria  aubHlia  serUentias  circa  Magia- 
tram  in  prima  libera  constituted  the  first  book 
printed  at  Tubingen  (1498),  and  amply  prove  that, 
while  their  author  foresaw  the  coming  of  a  new  re- 
gime in  which  scholasticism  should  yield  place  to 
patristics,  he  was  neither  a  humanist  nor,  as  some 
have  claimed,  a  "Reformer  before  the  Reforma- 
tion.'' Acquainted  with  Greek,  although  not  em- 
ploying his  knowledge  in  Biblical  studies,  Scriptoris 
also  lectured  on  the  cosmography  of  Ptolemy  and 
on  Euclid.  He  was  likewise  active  as  a  preacher  in 
the  vicinity  of  Reutlingen  and  Horb,  but  his  merci- 
less castigations  exposed  him  to  the  censiye  of  the 
Tubingen  theologians,  and  complaints  were  lodged 
against  him  with  his  provincial,  particularly  as  he 
was  impopular  with  his  monks.  In  1501  he  was  re- 
moved from  office.  Henceforth  he  was  obliged  to 
restrict  himself  to  literary  labors  in  the  monasteiy 
at  Basel,  later  being  required  to  defend  his  views 
before  his  superiors  at  Zabem.  He  escaped,  how- 
ever, possible  imprisonment  and  went  to  Rome  to 
lay  his  cause  before  the  Curia.  Returning  im- 
molested,  he  was  directed  by  the  Franciscan  vicar 
general  to  teach  theology  in  Toulouse,  but  died 
while  on  the  way  to  take  up  his  new  office. 

(H.  Hbrmeunk.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  N.  Paulua,  in  TQS,  1893.  pp.  289-311; 
J.  J.  Moser,  Vita  profeaaorum  Tubingenaiumt  pp.  00-68, 
Tflbingen.  1718;  ADB,  xzxiii.  488-489. 

SCRIPTURE,  READING  OF,  m  WORSHIP.  See 
Pericopes. 

SCRIVENER,  scrivener,  FREDERICK  HENRY 
AMBROSE:  Church  of  England,  New-Testament 
scholar;  b.  at  Bermondsey,  London,  Sept.  29,  1813; 
d.  at  Hendon  (8  m.  n.w.  of  London),  Middlesex,  Oct. 
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30,1891.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge (BA.,  1835;  MA.,  1838);  became  assistant 
master  of  King's  School,  Sherborne,  1835;  was  cu- 
rate of  Sandford  Orcas,  Somerset,  1838-1845;  head 
master  of  Falmouth  School,  1846-56;  perpetual 
curate  of  Penwerris,  Cornwall,  1846-^1;  became 
rector  of  St.  Gerrans,  Cornwall,  1861;  prebendary 
of  Exeter,  1874;  and  vicar  of  Hendon,  1876.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  New-Testament  revision  com- 
mittee, 1872-^;  received  a  pension  of  £100,  in 
1872,  in  recognition  of  his  eminent  Biblical  services; 
and  was  the  author  of  A  SupplemerU  to  the  Author- 
iud  English  Vernon  of  the  New  Testament  (London, 
1845);  Collation  of  TwerUy  Oreek  Manuscripts  of  the 
Holy  Gospel  (Cambridge,  1853);  Codex  Auqiensis, 
.  .  .  (and)  Fifty  other  Manuscripts,  Gk.  and  Lat. 
(1859);  Novum  Testamentum  Textus  Stephanid 
(1860;  7th  ed.,  1877);  Plain  Introduction  to  the 
Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  (1861;  4th  enlarged 
ed.,  2  vols.,  1894) ;  Collation  of  the  Codex  Sinai- 
ticus  (1863;  2d  rev.  ed.,  1867);  Bezce  Codex  Canto- 
brigiensis,  Gr.  and  Lat.  (1864) ;  Six  Popular  Lectures 
on  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament  (1875);  and  edited 
The  Cambridge  Paragraph  Bible  (1870-73),  the  in- 
troduction to  which  appeared  in  separate  revised 
edition  (1884);  and  The  New  Testament  in  the 
Original  Greek,  according  to  the  Text  FotUnoed  in  the 
Authorized  Version  together  with  the  Variations 
Adopted  in  the  Revised  Version  (1881). 

Bibuoobapht:  P.  Sohaff.  Companion  to  the  QreA  Tutament 
and  the  Revised  Vereion,  New  York,  1883;  C.  R.  Grecoiy, 
Canon  and  Text  of  the  N.  7.,  pp.  460-402,  New  York,  1007; 
DNB,  U.  126. 

SCRIVER,  scrtVer,  CHRISTIAN:  German 
Lutheran  devotional  writer;  b.  at  Rendsburg  (18 
m.  w.  of  Kiel)  Jan.  2,  1629;  d.  at  Quedlinburg  (31 
m.  S.W.  of  Magdeburg)  Apr.  5, 1693.  He  entered  the 
University  of  Rostock  in  1647,  and  in  1653  was  ap- 
pointed archdeacon  at  Stendal,  whence  he  was  called 
in  1667  to  Magdeburg  as  pastor  of  St.  James's.  Here 
he  remained  twenty-three  years,  until  in  1690  he 
was  made  chief  court  chaplain  at  Quedlinburg,  a 
position  which  he  held  imtil  his  death.  The  friend 
of  Spener,  Scriver  was  one  of  those  theologians  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  who  op- 
posed the  formalism  then  besetting  Lutheranism, 
and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  Pietism,  even  while 
himself  maintaining  strict  orthodoxy.  The  writings 
of  Scriver  now  most  interesting  were  devotional, 
those  including  the  Gottholds  vierhundert  MufdUige 
Andachten  (1667;  last  ed.,  Basel,  1893;  Eng.  transl., 
Ootthold*s  Emblems:  or,  Invisible  Things  understood 
by  Things  that  are  made,  by  R.  Mensies,  Edinburgh, 
1857),  a  collection  of  400  parables;  Ootthold's  Siechr 
und  SiegesbetU  (1687;  new  ed.,  Stuttgart,  1870); 
and  Chrysologia  Catechetica,  Goidpredigten  Hber  die 
HauptstUcke  des  lutherischen  Katechismus  (1687; 
new  ed.,  Stuttgart,  1861).  His  most  important 
work,  however,  was  his  Seelenschatz  (5  parts,  1675- 
1692;  new  ed.,  3  vols.,  Berlin,  1852-53),  describing 
the  progress  of  the  soul  from  misery  to  eternal  life 
and  combining  allegory,  dogmatics,  and  ethics. 
Scriver  was  also  a  hjrmn-writer,  Uiou^  here  he  was 
but  second-rate.  Nevertheless,  three  of  his  com- 
positions have  been  translated  into  Elnglish:  '*  Auf, 
Seel,  und  danke  deinem  Herm"  as  *'To  God,  my 


soul,  thank-offerings  pay  " ;  "  Der  Ueben  Sonne  licht 

und  Praeht"  (his  beet  hynm),  found  in  a  number  of 

renderings;  and  "Hier  li^  ich  nun,  mein  Gott,  au 

deinen  FOssen''  as  "Here,  O  my  God,  I  cast  me 

at  Thy  feet."    The  collected  works  of  Scriver  have 

been  edited  by  J.  H.  Heinrich  and  R.  Stier  (6  vols.. 

Barmen,  1847-52).  (Hermann  Beck.) 

Bibuoorafht:  To  the  funeral  aeimon  by  8.  Calvkini, 
Helmitadi,  1684.  there  m  added  a  sketch  of  Soriver'a  life. 
Tliere  are  biocraphiee  by  O.  Wemsehenk,  Toipiiic,  1729; 
and  H.  Knec>  Dreeden.  1872.  Conault  further.  H.  Beck, 
Die  rdigiOee  VolkdiHeraiur  der  evangeliaehen  Kin^o 
Deuieehlanda,  pp.  143  eqq.,  Gotha,  1801;  C.  Grooee.  Dm 
aUen  Trdeter,  Hemnannsbuii,  1900;  Julian,  Hymnoiogw, 
pp.  1034-35. 

SCUDAMORE,  scud'a-mOr,  WILLIAM  EDWARD: 
Church  of  EIngland;  b.  at  Wye  (24  m.  s.e.  of  Roches- 
ter), Kent,  July  24,  1813;  d.  at  Ditchingham  (12 
m.  s.e.  of  Norwich),  Norfolk,  Jan.  31,  1881.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1835),  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in  1837. 
After  teaching  for  a  time,  he  was  appointed,  in  1839, 
rector  of  Ditchingham,  a  parish  which  he  held  until 
his  death.  Theologically  he  was  distinctly  a  High- 
churchman,  though  not  of  the  most  advanced  type. 
An  admirable  patristic  and  liturgical  scholar,  he 
was  the  author  of  The  Communion  of  the  Laity  (Lon- 
don, 1855) ;  Litanies  for  Use  at  the  various  Seasons 
of  the  Christian  Year,  b^ore  and  after  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  on  other  Occasions  (1860);  The  North 
Side  of  the  Table:  An  historical  Enquiry  (1870) ;  and 
Notitia  Eucharistia  (1872;  a  masterpiece  in  its  field). 
In  the  sphere  of  polemics  and  church  history  he 
wrote  Ldters  to  a  Secederfrom  the  Church  of  England 
(London,  1851);  England  and  Rome:  A  Discussion 
qf  the  Principal  Points  of  Difference  (1855);  and 
The  Diocesan  Synods  of  the  Earlier  Church  (1878). 
He  also  gained  a  lasting  reputation  as  a  devotional 
writer,  his  works  here  being  Steps  to  the  Altar:  A 
Manual  qf  Devotions  for  the  Blessed  Eucharist  (Lon- 
don, 1846,  and  constantly  reprinted) ;  Words  to  Take 
vnth  us:  A  Manual  qf  Daily  and  Occasional  Prayers 
(1859);  The  Hour  of  Prayer,  being  a  Manual  qf 
Devotion  for  the  Use  of  Families  and  Schools  (1873); 
and  Incense  for  the  Altar:  A  Series  of  Devotions  for 
.  .  .  Communicants  (1874). 

Bibuoobapht:  A.  Davenport,  Seudamore  and  BiekenUth; 
or  **  ^epe  to  the  AUar  "  and  "  The  Deootione  of  the  Refdrm- 
en  "  compared,  Hobart  Town,  1851;  DNB,  U.  167-158. 

SCUDDBR,  scud'er,  HENRY  MART7N:  Blia- 
sionary  to  India  and  Japan;  b.  at  Panditeripo, 
Jaffna  District,  Oeylon,  Feb.  5, 1822;  d.  at  Winches- 
ter, Mass.,  June  4,  1895.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
Scudder  (q.v.);  was  educated  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity and  Williams  College,  and  graduated  at  the 
former,  1840;  studied  at  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York,  1840-43 ;  was  missionary  under  the 
American  Board  at  Biadras,  Lidia,  1844-51;  and, 
after  exploring  the  Arcot  district,  was  stationed 
there  where  he  established  a  dispensary.  His  study 
of  medicine  gave  him  special  facility  for  access  to 
the  people.  In  1864,  his  health  declined  and  he  re- 
turned to  America,  becoming  successively  pastor  of 
the  Grand  Street  Reformed  Church,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  1864-65;  the  Howard  Presbytoian  Churdli, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1865-71 ;  the  Coitral  Oongrega- 
tiooal  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1871-S2;  and  the 
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Plymouth  CongrcgatioDal  Church,  Chicago,  1882-87. 

Ue  joined  his  son  and  daughter  in  miagioiiary  service 
in  Japan,  1887-90.  He  published  in  Tamil,  Liturgy 
cf  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  (Madras. 

1862);  The  Bataar  Book  (1865);  Siveet  Savon  of 
IHvine  Truth  (1868);  and  Spiritual  Teaching  (1870; 
Eng.  transl.,  1870). 

SCUDDER,  JOBH:  Hiadonary  of  the  Reformed 

(Dutch)  Church;  b.  at  Freehold,  N.  J.,  Sept.  13, 
1793;  d.  nt  W'ynberg  (7  m.  s.e.  of  Capetown), 
Southern  Africa,  Jan.  13,  1855.  He  was  graduated 
»t  the  College  of  New  Jeraey,  1811;  and  at  the 
College  of  Phyaicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  1815; 
and  practised  medicine  until  1819.  Wlijle  in  profea- 
EDonal  attendance  upon  a  lady,  he  took  up  a  tract 
entitled  The  Conversion  of  the  W'orW  and  his  religious 
eense  of  duty  was  so  impressed  that  he  gave  ilia  life 
to  missionary  hibor.  After  being  hcensed  by  the 
New  York  classis,  he  proceeded,  under  the  American 
Board,  to  Ceylon,  where  he  arrived  1820;  was  or- 
dained there,  1821;eBtabli8heda  hospital  at  Jaffna- 
patam;  was  foremost  in  organiiiog  a  college  there. 
1822;  had  an  extensive  revival  1324;  and  in  1836 
with  Miron  Winslow  was  transferred  to  Madras,  in 
order  that  he  might  print  Scriptures  and  tracts  in 
Tamil.  In  the  firat  year  they  printed  six  million 
pages.  Scudder  fixed  his  residence  at  Chintadrcpet' 
tah,  near  Madras,  and  thus,  under  his  attention,  there 
grew  up  the  Arcot  mission,  which  was  received  under 
the  care  of  the  American  Board  in  1852,  and  of  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  the  next  year.  He  was 
in  America,  1842-46,  in  the  interest  of  foreign  mis- 
aioDS.  In  1849  be  was  in  the  Madura  mission,  and 
with  this  exception  all  his  energies  were  given  to  the 
Arcot  misMon.  His  health  gave  way  in  1854,  and 
he  went  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where,  upon 
the  point  of  returning  to  India,  he  was  stricken  by 
Apoplexy.  He  was  incessant  in  his  heroic  labors, 
given  much  to  Evangelistic  itinerancy.  It  is  re- 
noarkabte  that  his  eight  sons,  two  grandsons,  and 
two  granddaughters  have  been  members  of  the  Arcot 
Mission.  He  published  Letters  from  tM  East  (Boston, 
1833):  LetUrs  to  Punta  Young  Men  (1846);  and 
pTovision  for  Pasnng  over  Jordan  (New  York,  1852). 
BiBUOoRATBi:  J.  B.  W»Wibuty.  »tmair  of  Bn.  John 
Scvdder  .  .  .  TM»i/-nx  Year,  JUiuuMirv  in  liulia,  New 
York.  1870;  W,  a.  Spngue.  ArmaU  e/ at  Ammatn  Pvi- 
pa.  vol.  ix..  ib.  1873;  E.  T.  Corwio.  MonuoJ  of  tht  Rf 
formtd  Chimh  in  Amenca.  pp.  718-720.  4tb  od..  ib.  1903. 

SCULLAHD,  Bcol'ard.  HEHBEST  HAYES:  C^n- 
gregationalist;  b.  at  Helper  (7  m.  a.  of  Derby), 
England,  July  4,  1862.  He  received  bis  education 
at  Pembroke  House  School,  Lytham,  Lancashire, 
Lancashire  Independent  and  Owen's  Colleges,  Man- 
cbeater.  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1888; 
M.A.,  1891);  and  London  University  (B.A-,  1883; 
M.A.,  1885;  B.D.,  1904;  D.D.,  1907);  wasminister 
of  York  St.  Congregational  Chureh,  Dublin,  1890- 
1896;  and  of  Howard  Congresational  Church.  Bed- 
ford. 1897-1907.  Since  1907  he  has  been  professor 
of  church  history,  history  of  Christian  ethtca,  and  of 
religions  in  New  and  Hackney  Colleger,  Ixindon 
University.  In  theology  he  is  an  Evangelical.  He 
has  written:  St.  MarHnofTouri  (Mancbester.  1891); 
John    Howard    (London,    1899);     Early   Christian 


Ethics  in  the  Wot  {1908):  and  contributed  an  eaaay 
to  Christ  and  CivUttation,  issued  by  the  Naticmftl 
Free  Church  CouncU  (1810). 

SCULPTURE,  CHRISnAH  USB  OF. 

I.  The  Enrly  Chrletiaa  Period. 
II.  Tlifl  Uiddle  Age*. 

Ittfluence  of  Early  Models  {|  1). 
Reaulta  of  Ootbio  Developmeot  (i  3). 
ni.  Tbe  Modem  Period, 

The  Henaissaace  in  Italy  (t  1>. 
The  New  German  En  (i  2). 
R«ieDt  Art  (t  3). 

In  tbe  artistic  life  of  the  Church  and  of  Chris- 
tianity Painting  and  Architecture  (qq.v.)  took  pre- 
cedence of  sculpture.*  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
plastic  arts  were  an  adjunct  of  architecture;  in  the 
preceding  epochs  under  the  influence  of  the  antique 
their  position  was  freer  but  leas  independent.  The 
Renaissance  first  set  forth  new  views  of  art  and  gave 
to  the  other  branchee  their  equal  rights.  In  the 
primitive  Church  and  even  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
development  of  sculpture,  especially  in  statuary, 
was  hindered  by  its  old  association  with  idolatry. 
So  in  the  early  period,  where  the  plastic  art  appean, 
it  is  limited  to  relief  forms. 

L  The  Early  Chrittian  Period :  Christian  work  of 
this  sort  in  the  early  period  worked  most  upon  sar- 
cophagus relief  and  ivory.  The  peculiar  history  of 
the  sarcophagus  began  vdth  the  fourth  century, 
when  new  forms  of  burial  were  sought.  In  the 
churches  and  the  cemeteries  above  ground,  then  be- 
coming more  numerous,  the  stone  coffin  found  its 
use,  and  numerous  exemplars  come  from  tbe  cen- 
tral paints  of  Rome,  Ravenna,  and  Aries.  On  the 
front  of  the  sareophagus,  seldom  on  the  other  sides, 
in  high  relief  are  portrayed  Biblical  events,  gener- 
ally in  historical  sequence,  though  sometimes  freely 
arranged.  Usually  the  series  is  arranged  without 
pillars,  trees,  and  the  like  separating  the  different 
scenes.  Often,  after  the  ancient  fashion,  the  portrait 
of  the  deceased  was  worked  into  the  fabric  of  the 
relief.  Western  art  showed  inclination  tor  human 
figures,  the  Hellenist-oriental  preferred  animal  and 
plant  forms.  While  there  was  a  general  uniformity, 
individual  tendencies  showed  themselves  locally. 
Recent  discovery  has  made  clear  in  Hellenistr 
oriental  work  a  commingling  of  Syrian  and  E^gyp- 
tian  elements  in  varying  proportions;  this  field  tar 
asses  in  artistic  worth  the  western-Latin  sculp- 
on  the  sareophagi.  The  leading  position  of 
Byzantine  art  appears  particularly  in  ivory  carving, 
lating  from  Byiantium,  Antioch,  and  Alexan- 
dria as  the  principal  centers;  facility  in  execution 
best  shows  itself  in  copies  of  work  from  the  fourth 
to  the  sixth  centuries.  There  is  an  inner  connection 
with  the  antique;  in  conception,  execution,  and  con- 
tent, the  graceful  naturalness  of  HeUcmstio  art 
lived  on  in  ornament.  The  variety  of  objects  is 
lac^,  these  being  found  as  diptychs,  chests  for 
sacramental  or  secular  uae,  medallions  for  tbe  adorn- 
ment of  episcopal  chairs,  figurines,  and  tbe  like. 
For  work  in  wood  the  relief  on  the  door  of  tbe  St. 
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Sabina  Church  in  Rome  is  a  fine  example,  bo  far  as 
archeological  purpose  goes.  Terra-cotta  and  the 
noble  metals  furnished  material  also,  while  the  furni- 
ture of  church  and  home  provided  other  ground  for 
work.  Here  the  lamps  were  especially  selected  for 
ornamentation  with  cross,  monogram,  animals, 
plants,  secular  and  sacred  figures  or  scenes.  A  long 
list  of  clay  and  metal  objects  also  offered  a  basis, 
while  portals,  pillars,  railings,  ambo,  and  other  ob- 
jects were  enriched  by  ornaments  of  this  kind.  Of 
statuary  proper,  especially  of  a  monumental  char- 
acter, little  has  come  down,  though  there  is  literary 
testimony  to  a  once  abundant  material.  Among  ex- 
tant examples,  the  good  shepherd  takes  the  first 
place.  While  the  brazen  statue  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
Vatican  is  of  the  thirteenth  century,  there  is  one  of 
marble  of  early  date,  and  the  seated  Hippolytus  in 
the  Lateran  is  of  his  own  times,  though  modeled 
on  antique  lines. 

U.  The  Middle  Ages:  As  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Garolingian  period  took  its  departing  from  classical 
tradition,  so  the  plastic  arts  followed  the  same  trend. 
While  the  Germanic  tribes,  as  they  came  into  the 
sphere  and  under  the  influence  of  the  Roman  cul- 
ture, recognized  and  bowed  to  the  imposing  force  of 
these  forms,  they  yet  retained  their 
X.  Influence  own   genius   which   shone   out   with 

of  Early    greater  or  less  clearness.     Sculpture 

Models,  was  largely  expressed  in  carving  of 
ivory,  and  the  lineage  of  the  work  was 
Roman,  with  a  relatively  high  facility  in  execution. 
But  there  is  often  to  be  discovered  the  naive  fresh- 
ness of  German  genius.  In  lands  like  Ireland  and 
England,  where  Roman  influence  was  less  direct,  the 
native  genius  is  still  more  in  evidence.  In  France 
there  were  many  centers  for  this  class  of  produc- 
tions, in  Germany  the  Lower  Rhine  was  the  busiest 
workshop,  though  northern  Germany  had  an  artistic 
carver  in  Tuotilo  of  St.  Gall.  The  eleventh-century 
architecture,  developing  out  of  the  old  Garolingian 
style,  gave  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
sculpture.  On  the  outside  the  space  over  the  portal 
was  employed;  while  on  the  inside  capital,  baptis- 
mal stone,  ambo,  and  the  cultic  objects  formed 
the  ground  for  this  sort  of  adornment.  The  plastic 
arts  took  their  place  alongside  of  painting  and  served 
on  the  great  surfaces  to  set  forth  the  symbolism  of 
Christendom.  This  is  especially  true  of  Germany 
(Hildesheim,  1015;  Augsburg,  1060;  and  the  doors 
for  Novgorod,  Gnesen,  and  of  St.  Zeno  in  Verona, 
all  from  German  hands).  The  conception  follows 
the  trend  of  the  architecture  and  is  decorative  in 
purpose,  the  pattern  is  antique  with  little  tendency 
to  novelty;  in  the  carving  of  ivory  (book  covers, 
diptychs,  chests,  croziers,  and  the  like)  Garolingian 
influence  often  remains  unbroken,  while  at  times 
independent  observation  and  execution  are  ap- 
parent, especially  in  a  Saxon  environment.  Monks 
and  the  clergy  were  the  principal  artists  of  the 
eleventh  and  the  twelfth  centuries. 

After  a  slow  development  in  the  twelfth  century, 
under  the  stimulus  of  Gothic  architecture,  German 
plastic  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  reached  its  culmina- 
tion in  classic  completeness  and  monumental 
creations,  the  Saxon  countries  being  in  the  lead. 
Wechselburg,  Freiburg,  and  Naumburg  furnish  the 


noblest  and  oldest  expressions  of  the  invention  of  this 
period.    While  in  South  Germany  masterpieces  are 
found,  French  influences,  naturally,  are 
2.  Results  stronger — indirect  in  Bamberg,  direct 
of  Gothic    in  Strasburg.    The  tendency  was  to 
Develop-    give  way  to  individualistic  expression 
ment       in   the    concrete,   though  the   means 
chosen  were  not  always  happy;  there 
was  moreover  the  effort  after  a  harmony  between 
the  solemnity  of  place  and  of  purpose  and  individual 
life.    The  ideal  was  more  subjective  and  artistic, 
though  the  tradition  of  the  twelfth  century  was  not 
abandoned.    France  also  in  the  twelfth  century  ex- 
perienced a  lively  development  in  plastic  art,   in 
which  the  schools  of  Provence,  Toulouse,  and  Bur- 
gimdy  were  prominent,  and  this  development  was 
not  iminfluential  even  in  Spain.    Roman  traditions 
are  in  evidence  still,  with  a  fondness  for  adornment 
of  entrances.     The  thirteenth  century,  that  of  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture,  brought  about  a  dis- 
tinct revolution.     The  mighty   structures  which 
arose,  especially  in  the  central  provinces  of  northern 
France,  demanded,  with  their  imposing  doors  and 
lofty  and  richly  membered  architecture,  a  wealth 
of  statuary  and  relief  work.    With  enthusiasm  the 
plastic  art  took  up  its  task  and  achieved  the  clas- 
sical completeness  of  Christian  imagery.    Painting, 
equally  zealous,  followed  the  lead  and  limited  itself 
no  more  to  figures,  scenes,  and  groups,  but  set  forth 
the  whole  drama  of  salvation  from  the  creation  to 
the  judgment.    Fancy  had  full  play,  while  the  Bible, 
legend,  popular  and  learned  conceptions,  history, 
and  typology  combined  to  furnish  the  subjects  (cf ., 
e.g.,  the  caUiedrals  of  Chartres  and  of  Reims).    Yet' 
the  call  of  architecture  imposed  its  limits  upon 
sculpture,  within  which  there  were  a  depth  of  sen- 
sibility and  a  fineness  of  observation  which  justifies 
comparison  with  the  antique.    The  general  effect 
was  that  of  a  more  youthful  and  graceful  style  than 
obtained  in  Germany.    Especially  in  the  portrayal 
of  the  person  of  Christ  this  century  surpassed  all 
previous  ones,  and  long  stood  in  the  lead.    In  this 
and  in  the  figures  of  the  apostles  the  Renaissance 
was  anticipated.    Hence  French  influence  flowed  out 
to  the  neighboring  lands.    So  strong  was  this  in  Ger- 
many that  connection  with  the  past  was  practically 
broken.    With  this  development  came  also  applica- 
tion of  this  art  to  the  cultic  objects,  even  the  most 
insignificant,  and  color  was  used  to  enhance  the 
effect;   additional  to  stone  as  materials  were  used 
wood,  stucco,  the  precious  metals,  and  enamel. 
The  Netherlands  felt  even  more  forcibly  than  Ger- 
many the  influence  of  France.    In  England  native 
elements  mingled  with  the  French.    In  Italy  during 
the   eleventh   and   twelfth   centuries   there   were 
mingled  the  various  streams  of  Byzantine,  Roman, 
and  Lombardic  art.    In  the  thirteenth  century  Pisa 
led  the  way  to  a  higher  exposition  through  Niccolo 
Pisano,  a  man  thoroughly  and  intelligently  ground- 
ed in  appreciation  of  the  classical  ideals  of  beauty, 
while  his  son  Giovanni  was  even  more  influential. 
In  the  East,  Christian  art  employed  itself  with  archi- 
tecture and  painting,  the  early  prejudice  against  the 
plastic  continuing.     Carving  in  ivory  is  the  one 
branch  of  this  art  which  reached  eminence  there. 
in.  The  Modem  Period:  In  the  fifteenth  century 
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in  Italy  art  released  itself  from  the  traditions  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  in  the  process  individualism,  for 
which  Humanism  (q.v.)  had  victoriously  fought,  led 

the  way  back  to  nature  as  a  source  of 

z.  The      inspiration  and  thence  to  an  increasing 

Renaissance  richness   of  creations,   in   which   the 

in  Italy,     deep  content  of  life  was  exhibited.    As 

compared  with  Greek  art,  which  drew 
from  the  same  source,  the  Christian  is  distinguished 
by  an  effort  to  portray  the  inner  life  and  not  mere 
external  beauty  of  form.  Plastic  art,  recognizing 
its  task,  released  itself  from  the  limits  imposed  by 
architecture  and  then  imparted  some  of  the  freedom 
thus  gained  to  painting.  The  artists  were  encour- 
aged, moreover,  by  native  enthusiasm,  the  nobility, 
both  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  serving  as  patrons. 
Thus  the  Church  offered  no  opposition,  and  plastic 
art  was  allowed  free  scope  in  the  churches.  Even 
mortuary  monuments,  which  hitherto  had  followed 
the  old  style,  joined  the  new  movement.  Monastic 
structures,  in  spite  of  conservative  tendencies,  fol- 
lowed on,  and  the  workmen  were  now  found  among 
the  laity.  A  higher  idealism  guided  the  hand  of  the 
artist,  who  conceived  his  work  in  the  spirit  of  a 
holy  service.  While  the  artists  were  many,  they 
were  imited  in  this  conception  of  their  province, 
though  individuality  was  not  submerged.  While 
the  most  varied  material  was  employed,  marble 
was  most  highly  regarded;  there  was  also  much 
use  of  many-colored  terra-cotta,  rendered  durable 
by  glazing  or  enameling.  Florence  was  the  leader, 
where  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  (d.  1455)  and  Donatello 
worked,  in  whom  the  strength  of  invention  and  ex- 
ecution which  characterized  the  new  era  imfolded 
itself.  In  the  latter  full  yielding  to  nature  and 
reality,  elevation  almost  to  harshness,  grace  even 
to  dehcacy  flow  together  in  the  harmony  of  art.  Por- 
trayal of  the  human  form  was  recognized  as  the 
highest  residt  here;  while  the  influence  of  the  clas- 
sical was  felt,  it  was  rather  by  assimilation  of  its 
ideals  than  by  imitation.  As  Florence  was  the  cen- 
ter in  the  early  Renaissance,  so  Rome  became  the 
center  in  the  ''high  Renaissance,"  containing,  as  it 
did,  not  merely  the  remains  of  antiquity  but  also 
the  recollections  of  a  great  history.  The  incarna- 
tion of  the  ideals  and  powers  of  this  later  period 
were  concentrated  in  Michelangelo  Buonarotti. 
None  had  so  great  power  in  forcing  the  marble  to 
express  his  will;  he  created  a  new  era  in  the  exal- 
tation of  the  common  forms  into  the  gigantic,  where- 
in nature  was  expressed  but  after  the  type  of  civi- 
lized man.  Examples  of  his  art  are  the  Piet&,  David, 
Moses,  and  the  dying  slave,  each  exemplifying  a 
phase  of  his  art  which  has  its  own  excellencies  and 
greatnesses.  It  was  inevitable  that  such  a  man 
should  influence  not  only  his  own  time  but  also 
dominate  largely  the  future  through  his  inspiration 
of  other  artists. 

In  Germany  not  only  the  views  but  the  social  and 
especially  the  cultural  organization  of  the  Middle 

Ages   still   obtained,  and  where  new 

2,  New  Ger- motives  and  pictures  came   in,  these 

man  Era.    were  of  a  religious  character.     There 

were  lacking  the  keen  spirit,  the  gener- 
ous patronage  of  the  rich,  and  the  immediately  work- 
ing influence  of  antiquity  that  were  prefl$aD^|fx  Italy. 


There  was  no  attempt  at  the  great  and  monumental ; 
but  in  place  of  this,  there  was  an  appreciation  of 
reality  and  of  the  truth  of  the  phenomenal,  without 
earnest  effort  after  or  concern  for  an  ideal  of  beauty. 
The  nude  was  not  employed,  the  draperies  of  figures 
being  heavy  and  abundant  and  in  the  fashion  of  the 
period.  Yet  there  was  earnestly  sought  the  com- 
bination of  internal  and  external  truth,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  personal,  perception  of  the  spiritual.  Art 
is  here  the  expression  of  common  life  and  speaks  a 
popular  language,  dwelling  upon  sacred  history  and 
the  history  of  the  saints;  Mary  was  not  the  queen  of 
heaven  but  rather  the  lovely  virgin  or  the  agonized 
mother.  But  these  aims  were  sometimes  marred 
by  a  repellent  materialism.  The  sculptor  and  the 
painter  united  forces  and  together  produced  such 
works  as  altar-pieces  and  the  like.  The  period  be- 
tween 1450  and  1530  is  the  second  period  of  bloom  in 
German  plastic  art.  Everywhere  were  created  great 
altar-pieces,  the  joint  production  of  painting  and 
sculptiu^,  while  the  registers  of  corporations  exhibit 
numerous  names  of  artists,  though  there  were  no 
such  prominent  centers  of  influence  as  were  Florence 
and  Rome  in  Italy.  As  the  center  of  the  Prankish 
school,  however,  Nuremberg  must  be  named.  The 
carvings  which  came  out  of  the  workshop  of  Michael 
Wohlgemut  show  the  first  traces  of  the  new  move- 
ment, and  in  the  work  of  his  younger  contemporary 
Veit  Stoss  this  movement  reached  its  culmination. 
The  medium  was  wood,  and  the  aim  was  sharp  defini- 
tion and  a  conception  of  reality.  Examples  of  his 
work  are  the  altar  of  Mary  in  Cracow,  the  greeting  of 
the  angels  in  the  Church  of  St.  Lorenz,  and  creations 
in  the  Jakobskirche  in  Nuremberg.  With  him  should 
be  mentioned  as  the  master  in  stone  work  Adam 
Kraft  (b.  about  1450;  d.  1509),  who  had  an  archa- 
istic  bent  which  he  used  in  pieces  that  exhibit  a  devo- 
tional restfulness,  as  shown  in  his  Seven  Stations 
and  his  group  of  the  crucifixion,  while  in  the  celebra- 
ted chapel  of  the  sacrament  in  the  Lorenzkirche  a 
feeling  for  the  decorative  and  mastery  of  technique 
are  combined.  A  third  name  is  that  of  Peter  Vischer 
(b.  about  1455;  d.  1529),  the  author  of  numerous 
works,  with  whom  his  sons  collaborated.  He  ex- 
celled both  his  contemporaries  in  largeness  of  con- 
ception and  feeling  for  beauty,  though  between  him 
and  Adam  Kraft  significant  relations  existed.  To- 
ward the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  Renaissance,  but  retained  his  Teu- 
tonic traits,  as  is  shown  by  his  chief  work,  the  me- 
morial in  the  Sebalduskirche  (completed  1519).  A 
man  held  in  highest  honor  was  Tllmann  Riemen- 
schneider  (d.  1531),  artist  in  both  stone  and  wood, 
and  a  great  body  of  disciples  attest  his  eminence. 
Swabia  participated  in  this  development  of  Ger- 
man art,  although  painting  was  there  more  favored. 
Ulm  Jdrg  Syrlin,  father  and  son,  developed  a  sig- 
nificant activity;  to  the  son  was  ascribed  the  high 
altar  at  Blaubeiu^n,  one  of  the  masterpieces  in  this 
line  of  Christian  art,  with  which  must  be  named  the 
crucifix  in  the  chief  church  at  Ndrdlingen.  The 
Tyrol  produced  in  this  period  Michael  Pacher,  a  man 
of  high  artistic  capacity.  On  the  Lower  Rhine  home 
production  was  stifled  by  the  importation  of  art 
work  from  the  Netherlands,  and  what  work  was 
done  there  was  patterned  after  the  models  thus  ob- 
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tained.  In  North  Gennany  Hans  BrQggemann, 
though  incited  by  Netherlandio  art,  through  his  own 
genius  gave  his  work  distinction,  producing  the 
great  altar  in  the  cathedral  at  Sleswick. 

During  the  sixteenth  century  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance began  to  diffuse  its  results  over  Germany  with 
the  result  that  the  classicism  then  fashionable  came 
in.  In  Italy  at  the  end  of  this  century  the  baroque 
style  entered  and  prevailed.  The  creator  here  was 
the  papal  architect  Lorenzo  Bernini  (d.  1680).  This 
style  ran  to  the  pathetic  and  affecting;  and  since  it 
needed  for  effectiveness  the  aid  of  painting,  plastic 
art  surrendered  its  independence  to  its  sister  art. 
Thus  there  came  into  being  the  theatrically  com- 
posed portrayals  of  history  of  saints  and  martyrs 
characterized  by  unbalanced  piety,  frivolous  sen- 
sualism, and  repellent  realism.  While  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  shattered  German  art  for  the  time, 
Prussia  showed  the  first  recovery,  artists  being 
imported.  But  the  baroque  stylist  Andreas  Schlater 
(d.  1714)  was  of  home  growth,  whose  equestrian 
statue  of  the  great  elector  is  the  most  characteristic 
production,  though  his  marble  pulpit  in  the  Marien- 
kirche  in  Berlin  is  a  graceful  and  decorative  com- 
position. 

With  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  in- 
dependence of  art  ceased.  There  began  a  rechauffi 
of  all  periods  and  styles  which  gave  both  to  architec- 
ture and  to  sculpture  a  chaotic  impress.    Modem 

intercourse  and  expositions  facilitated 

3*  Recent  methods  of  reproduction,  brought  per- 

Art        sons  and  schools  of  all  lands  U)getlier, 

and  produced  the  great  mixture  of 
Btyleif  which  is  found  in  the  present.  At  first,  the 
antique  was  in  fashion,  represented  by  the  Italian 
Antonio  Canova  (d.  1822)  and  the  Dane  Bertel 
Thorwaldsen  (d.  1844).  The  latter  lives  through  his 
great  creation,  now  in  the  Vor-Frue-Kirke  in  Copen- 
hagen, the  Christ  accompanied  by  his  band  of  dis- 
ciples, a  work  which  vividly  brings  to  mind  Blatt.  xi. 
28.  Exaltation  and  gentleness  envelop  this  form, 
fashioned  in  antique  beauty.  The  most  eminent 
representative  of  classicism  in  Germany  was  Chris- 
tian Daniel  Ranch  (d.  1857),  who,  though  his  in- 
clination was  toward  the  secular,  yet  left  in  his 
praying  Moses  (in  the  Friedenskirche  at  Potsdam) 
evidence  of  perception  of  the  needs  of  religious  sculp- 
ture. In  Ernst  Rietschel  there  was  completed  an 
approach  to  realism.  While  his  delicate  Piet&  in  the 
Friedenskirche  at  Potsdam  is  based  on  ideal  classi- 
cism, the  Luther  memorial  at  Worms  has  received 
the  entire  force  of  historical  presentation.  But  in 
Germany  classicism  is  worthily  represented  only  by 
Adolf  Hildebrand.  For  the  rest,  plastic  art  is  show- 
ing all  types  from  fantastic  symbolism  to  the 
sharpest  realism  and  the  most  bizarre  impression- 
ism. The  same  may  be  said  of  France,  where  August 
Rodin,  following  his  predecessors  Francois  Rude  and 
David  d' Angers,  has  made  a  break  with  the  classi- 
cistic  past  and  introduced  a  thoroughgoing  sub- 
jectivism, his  figures  showing  emotionalism  and  the 
sensuaL  Yet  the  representative  Frenchman  of  to- 
day is  not  Rodin  but  Albert  Bartholom^,  whose 
creations  reveal  lofty  conception,  harmony,  and 
proportion,  especially  as  exhibited  in  his  Monument 
aux  morts  in  the  churchyard  of  Pdre  la  Chaise  in 


Paris.  In  Belgium  Konstantin  Meunier  (d.  1905) 
placed  lus  great  talents  at  the  service  of  the  sociid 
question,  portraying  the  laboring  classes  with 
fidelity  to  life. 

As  a  whole  the  art  of  the  present  is  eclectic, 
though  originality  is  not  lacking,  while  strong  in- 
dividuality is  also  a  marked  characteristic.  Hellen- 
ism is  still  distinguishable  in  plastic  form,  and 
romantic  and  ecclesiastical  traditions  remain  in 
force,  especially  in  Roman  Catholic  art.  But  the 
tendency  of  art  as  a  whole  is  to  walk  in  the  free 
paths  of  subjectivism,  and  it  reflects,  equally  with 
literatiu^,  the  spiritual,  ethical,  and  religious  in- 
coherence which  marks  the  times.  Moreover,  the 
close  bonds,  so  evident  in  the  ^fiddle  Ages,  between 
architecture  and  sculpting  have  been  severed.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  works  of  memorial  char- 
acter religious  art  has  produced  some  memorable 
results,  though  even  in  these  great  dangers  are 
manifest.  In  decorative  work  ecclesiastical  art  still 
leans  upon  the  models  presented  by  the  Middle  Ages. 

(Victor  ScHUL-raE.) 
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BildweHce  im  chriatlicKen  Mueeum  dee  Laterane,  Leipsic 
1890;  G.  Stuhlfauth,  Die  altchriaaiche  Elfenbeinplaatik, 
Freiburg.  1896;  J.  Wiegand.  Dae  altchrietliche  Hauptpovtal 
an  der  Kirche  der  heiligen  Sabina  tu  Rom,  Treves.  1900; 
F.  Freiherr  Goeler  von  Ravensburg.  Grundriee  der  Kunti- 
geechichte,  ed.  M.  Schmid,  Berlin,  1901-03;  J.  Stnygowski. 
KopHaehe  Kunal,  Vienna,  1904;  K.  M.  Kaufmann,  Hand- 
budi  der  ehrietlicKen  ArchAologie,  Paderfoom,  1905;  £. 
Redslob,  Dae  KircKenportal,  Jena,  1909.  A  rich  source 
of  knowledge  is  Cabrol,  Dietionnaire,  e.g.,  the  article 
"  Agneau,"  i.  878  sqq. 

For  the  pre-Reformation  period  consult:  W.  Bode,  (7e> 
BchiehU  der  deutechen  Plaetik,  Berlin.  1885;  A.  Schmanow. 
DonaUUo,  Leipsic,  1886;  P.  Clemen,  Merovingieche  und 
karoUngieche  Plaetik,  Bonn.  1892;  E.  von  FlottwelU 
Meielenoerk  deutecKer  BUdnerei  in  Naumburg,  Magdebuig, 
1892;  £.  Meyer,  Die  Skulpturen  dee  Straeeburger  MOn- 
tUre,  Strasburg,  1894;  W.  Vdge.  Die  Anfdnge  dee  monw 
meniaUnStHee  im  MittdaUer,  ib.  1894;  L.  Gonse,  La  Sculp- 
ture franfoiee  depuie  le  xiv.  eiiele,  Paris.  1895;  M.  R. 
James,  The  Sctdpturee  in  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Ely,  London, 
1895;  E.  Stueckelberg,  Longobardieche  Plaetik,  Zurich, 
1896;  A.  Weese.  Die  Bamberger  Domekulptvren,  Stras- 
burg, 1897;  M.  G.  Zimmermann.  Oberitalienieche  Plaetik 
im  frUhen  und  hohem  MitteUdler,  Leipsic.  1897;  S.  Lami, 
Dietionruiire  dee  eculpteure  de  Vtcole  francaiee  du-  moyen 
age,  Paris,  1898?  E.  M41e.  UAH  religieux  du  xiii.  eiieU  en 
France,  ib.  1898;  K.  Moris-Eichhom.  Der  Skulptwremey 
klue  in  der  Vorhalle  dee  Freiburger  MUnalere,  Strasbuig, 
1899;  J.  Mantuani.  TuotHo,  Strasbuig,  1900;  L.  J.  Free- 
man. Italian  Sculpture  of  the  Renaieeanee,  New  York,  1901; 
A.  Venturi,  Storia  delT  Arte  Italiana,  Milan.  1901  sqq.; 
A.  Goldschmidt,  Die  Freiberger  Ooldene  Pforie,  Berlin, 
1902;  A.  Marignan.  Hiet.  de  la  eculplure  en  Lanauedoe  dm 
xii-xiii.  eiMe,  Paris.  1902;  K.  Franck.  Der  Meieter  dm 
Bcdetna  ymd  Synagoge  am  Slnuibwrger  Milnder,  DQMih 
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dorf,  1903;  R.  S.  L.  Gower,  Miehad  Angelo  Buonarotti^ 
London.  1903;  D.  A.  E.  Lindsay.  DonaUUo,  ib.  1903; 
A.  Brach.  Nicola  und  Oiovanni  Pxaano  und  die  Pkutik  dta 
xiv.  JahrhundeiU  in  Siena,  Strasburg.  1904;  M.  Sauer- 
land.  Die  BUdvoerke  dee  Giovanni  Pieano,  DOaseldorf.  1904; 
A.  Alexander,  Donatdlo,  Paris.  1906;  H.  Becgner,  Hand- 
hueh  der  kvrehliehen  KunetalUrtHmer  in  DetUachland,  Leip- 
■ie.  1906. 

For  the  modem  period  consult:  A.  Woltmann,  IHe 
deuteehe  Ktaut  und  die  ReformaHont  Beriin,  1867;  A. 
Oppermann.  Emei  Rielechel,  Leipsic,  1873;  F.  and  K. 
EflEcere.  C.  D.  Rauch,  6  vols..  Berlin.  1873-^1;  C.  Guriitt, 
Oeechiehte  dee  Barock,  Rokoko  vmd  Klaesiziemue,  Stutt- 
gart. 1887-89;  L.  and  E.  L.  de  Taeye.  6tudee  ettr  lee  arte 
jdaetiquee  en  Beltfique,  Brussels,  1891;  A.  Saoh.  Hane 
BrUogemann,  Sleswick.  1896;  B.  Daun.  Adam  Kraft, 
Berlin,  1897;  idem.  Veil  Stoee  und  eeine  Schule,  Leipsic. 
1903;  A.  R.  WUlard,  Hiel.  of  Modem  AH,  London.  1900; 
M.  H.  Spielmann.  BriHeh  Sculpture  and  Sculptore  of  To- 
day,  ib.  1901;  W.  C.  Brownell.  French  Art,  Westminster. 
1902;  D.  Christison.  The  Carvinge  and  Inecriptione  on 
the  Kirkyard  Monumente  of  the  Scottieh  Lowlaride,  Edin- 
burgh. 1902;  E.  Claris,  De  rimpreeeionieme  en  eculplure, 
Paris.  1902;  H.  Thode.  Michetangelo  und  doe  Ende  der 
Renaieeance,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1902-03;  A.  Heilmayer.  Die 
modeme  Plaetik  in  Deutechland,  Leipsic.  1903;  E.  Hum- 
blot.  Documente  eur  la  ecidpture  reliffieiue,  Saint-Disier, 
1903;  L.  Taft.  The  Hiel.  of  American  Sculpture,  New  York. 
1903;  S.  Trier.  Thorvaldeen,  Copenhagen.  1903;  L.  de 
Fourcaud,  Francoie  Rude,  Paris,  1904;  C.  Mauolair,  Au- 
Quale  Rodin,  London.  1905;  C.  Meunier.  Conatamtin  Meunier 
et  eon  ctuvre,  Paris.  1905;  F.  Bond.  Wood  Carvinge  in 
Englieh  Churchee,  London.  1910. 

SCULTETUS,  Bcul-trtus  (SCHULTETUS),  ABRA- 
HAM: German  Reformed;  b.  at  GrOneberg  (86  m. 
n.w.  of  Breslau)  Aug.  24, 1566;  d.  at  Emden  (60  m. 
w.n.w.  of  Bremen)  Oct.  24,  1624.  Educated  at  the 
universities  of  Wittenberg  (1588-90)  and  Heidelberg 
(1590-91),  he  was  ordained  in  1594  to  the  ministry  df 
Schriesheim  near  Heidelberg,  whence  he  was  called, 
a  few  months  later,  to  be  court  chaplain  to  the  Elec- 
tor Frederick  IV.  In  1598  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Franciscan  church  at  Heidelberg,  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cilor and  inspector  of  pastors  and  schools  in  1600, 
succeeded  Pitiscus  as  court  preacher  on  his  death  in 
1614,  and  in  1618  was  made  professor  of  theology  at 
the  university.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  employed 
in  various  missions  of  importance.  He  was  caHled  in 
1614  to  the  court  of  Brandenburg  to  counsel  the  Re- 
formed convert,  Elector  John  Sigismimd,  in  arran- 
ging the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  province;  in  1618 
was  one  of  the  Palatine  delegates  to  the  Synod  of 
Dort;  in  1619  he  accompanied  the  electoral  envoys 
to  Frankfort  to  choose  the  new  emperor,  and  in 
1620  followed  his  elector,  who  had  been  offered  the 
Bohemian  crown,  to  Prague,  where  he  was  involved ' 
in  the  fatal  events  after  the  battle  of  Weissen- 
berg  (Nov.  8,  1620).  Scultetus  fled  from  Prague 
to  Heidelberg,  but  further  residence  there  was 
impossible,  and  he  sought  refuge  with  his  ad- 
herents successively  in  Bretten  and  in  Schomdorf 
in  WOrttemberg,  and  was  called,  in  1622,  to  be 
pastor  at  Emden,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  Reformed  theolo- 
gians of  his  period,  Scultetus  was  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  irenic  proposals  steadily  refused  by  the  Lu- 
therans. His  chief  works  were  the  MedvUm  theo- 
logicB  pairum  syntagma  (4  parts,  Heidelberg,  1598- 
1613),  and  the  Annalium  evangelii  passim  per 
Evropam  quirUo  decimo  saluHs  partes  sectdo  renovati 
decM  prima  et  secunda  ab  anno  1616-96  (Heidelberg, 


1618-20);  to  these  may  be  added  the  posthumous 
NarraHo  apologeHca  (Emden,  1625). 

(H.   MALLETf.) 

Bxbuoobapht:  The  funeral  sermon  by  F.  Salmuth  was 
published.  Elmden.  1626.  Consult:  E.  Meinera.  Ooetvrieech- 
landte  KerkeHjke  Oeechiedenieee,  iL  439  sqq..  Gronin- 
gen.  1739;  P.  Bayle,  Dictionary,  v.  100-104;  ADB, 
xxTJii.  492  sqq. 

SCYTHIANS.    See  Goo  and  BIagoq. 

SDRALEK,  shra'lek,  MAXIMILIAN  LUKAS: 
German  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Woschczytz  (a  vil- 
lage near  Sohraul,  57  m.  s.e.  of  Oppeln),  Upper 
Silesia,  Oct.  11,  1855.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Breslau  and  Freiburg  (D.D.,  1880),  and 
in  1882  became  privat-docent  for  church  history  and 
canon  law  at  the  former  institution.  In  1884  he 
was  called  to  Monster  as  professor  of  church  history, 
but  in  1896  returned  to  Breslau  to  accept  his  present 
position  of  professor  of  the  same  subject.  He  has 
also  been  resident  canon  of  the  Breslau  Cathedral 
since  1900,  and  was  rector  of  the  university  1906- 
1907.  Besides  editing  the  Kirchengeschichdiche 
Studien  and  the  KirchengeschicMiche  Ahhandlungen, 
he  has  written  Hinkmars  von  Reims  kanonisHsche 
Gutachten  Hber  die  Ehescheidung  des  K&nigs  Lothar 
IL  (Freiburg,  1881);  Die  Streitsdiriften  AUmanns 
von  Passau  und  Wezilos  von  Mainz  (Paderbom, 
1891);  WotfenbatUer  Fragmented  Analekten  tvr 
KirchengeschicfUe  (Monster,  1891);  and  Die  Strass- 
burger  Didzesansgnode  (Freiburg,  1894). 

SEABURY,  SAMUEL:  First  bishop  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church;  b.  at  North  Groton  (now 
Ledyard),  Conn.,  Nov.  30,  1729;  d.  at  New  London 
Feb.  25, 1796.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1748, 
and  soon  after  began  the  study  of  medicine.  In 
1752,  though  he  had  already  devoted  himself 
to  the  clerical  calling,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  to  com- 
plete his  medical  studies,  and  there  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Church  of 
Scotland.  He  was  ordained  deacon  by  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  Dec.  21,  1753;  and  priest  two  days  later 
at  London;  arrived  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  as 
missionary,  1754;  was  rector  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  1757- 
1767;  and  at  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  from  1767.  De- 
riving his  support  as  missionary  from  the  Church  of 
England,  and  being  under  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
he  remained  stanchly  loyal,  which  brought  him  into 
disfavor  with  the  patriots.  He  made  himself  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  by  a  series  of  pamphlets  signed 
A.  W.  Farme  and  entitled.  Free  Thoughts  on  the 
Proceedings  of  the  ConHnental  Congress  (Nov.  16, 
1774);  The  Congress  Canvassed  (Nov.  26);  and  A 
View  of  the  Controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
Colonies  (Dec.  24).  He  was  seised  by  an  armed 
band,  removed  to  Connecticut,  and  held  prisoner  at 
New  Haven,  for  six  weeks.  Upon  being  passed 
through  the  British  lines  he  retired  to  New  York, 
where  he  supported  himself  in  part  by  the  practise 
of  medicine,  served  as  chaplain  of  the  king's  Amer- 
ican regiment,  and  maintained  his  loyalty  till  the 
end  of  the  war.  In  1783  he  was  elected  bishop  by 
the  clergy  of  Connecticut,  and  proceeded  to  Eng- 
land for  ordination.  This  was  refused  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  because  certain  complica- 
tions with  the  civil  oath  of  allegiance  had  not  yet 
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been  r^ieolved.  and  Scabury  turned  to  Scotland, 
where  he  was  consecrated  in  1784  by  three  non- 
iurJDg  prela1«a.  He  returned  to  Connecticut,  17S5, 
where,  resident  as  rector  at  New  London,  hia  epis- 
copal jurisdiction  was  recognized,  and  w&s  extended, 
by  invitation,  over  Rhode  Island.  He  was  the 
first  prt>siding  bishop  of  the  churches  in  the  several 
states  United  under  the  general  convention  in  1789. 
He  united  with  the  three  bishops  subsequently  con- 
secrated in  England  in  the  fonnation  o[  the  new  con- 
stitution rendering  the  American  churrh  independ- 
ent and  autonomous,  in  the  joint  consecration  of 
the  6rBt  bishop  of  Maryland,  Thomas  J.  Claggett. 
Consequently  no  buhop  has  ever  been  consecrated 
without  deriving  hie  prerogatives  both  through  the 
Scottish  and  Anglican  lines  of  descent. 

Seabvuy  was  fitted  by  hia  ecclesiastical  knowledge 
ftnd  persistent  devotion  to  his  church  system,  exer- 
cised with  remarkable  prudence  and  patience,  to 
render  eervicea  making  him  a  pioneer  and  founder  of 
American  Episcopalianism,  fortunately  resulting  in 
guiding  a  free,  vahd,  and  regular  succession  through 
the  crinis  of  American  independence,  and  demon- 
strating that  the  episcopacy  was  adaptable  in  a 
free  state.  His  permanent  services  include  the 
securing,  by  amendment,  of  coordinate  legislative 
functions  for  the  house  of  bishops,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  oblation  and  invocation  to  the  commun- 
ion office,  according  to  hia  pledge  to  the  Scotch 
Church  which  ordained  him.  His  DUcournes  on 
Seaeral  Subjeds  was  pubUshed  (New  York,  1793; 
2to1b.,  Hudson,  1815). 

:    E.  E.  B«Rrdsley,  Lifi  and  Correrpond-^et 


o/Rec.  S.  Sraburi/.  Boston,  13S1:  TC.  B.  Spracue.  A 
BfUv  American  Piilml.  v.  l*0-16a.  Now  York,  18SS 
a.  Perry,  HiMt.  o[  Iht  Amtrican  Epitcoffol  CAurcA,  pe 
2  vali.,  BoatoD,  ISSSi  itlaiD,  TAi  EpUrapalt  in  Am 
pp.  1-3,  Now  York.  18S5;  C.  C.  Tiflany,  in  Ami 
CAunJk  RutinTi  Srria.  i 
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SEABURY,  WH,LIAM  JONES:  Protestant  Epis- 
copalian; b.  in  New  York  City  Jan.  2o,  1837.  He 
was  educated  at  Columbia  College,  New  York  City 
(A.B.,  1S56),  and,  after  practising  law  for  a  few 
years,  entered  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  lSfi6.  He  was 
ordered  deacon  and  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in 
the  same  year.  He  was  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Annunciation,  New  York  City  (1868-98),  and  since 
1873  has  also  been  professor  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
and  law  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary.  Be- 
sides editing  S.  Seabury's  Memorial  (New  York, 
1874)  and  the  same  theologian's  Discoursei  on  the 
Nature  and  Work  of  Ihe  Holy  Spint  (1874),  he  has 
written  Suggentiona  in  Aid  of  Devotion  and  Jiolinat 
(New  York,  1878);  Manual  for  CboTislers  (1878); 
A  Guide  to  the  Observance  of  the  Canons  of  the  ChurcK 
affecting  those  who  are  seeking  Holy  Orders  (1888); 
Lectures  on  ApoBloliad  Succession  (1893);  An 
IniTodurtion  to  the  Study  of  BccUsios(ical  Polity 
(1894);  Nolex  on  the  Conslit-ution  of  1901  (1902); 
and  Memoir  of  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury  (1908). 

SEALS.    See  Dhes.i  and  Ornasient,  Hebrew,  \  6. 


SEAMEN,  MISSIONS  TO. 


I.  In  Oraat  Britain. 

Work  ia  ths  Navy  ((  1). 

Work  in  Ihe  Merchant  Harina  Ct  2). 

Varioug  Socialiea  Opeiatinc  (|  3). 


III. 


Qem 


1  C(  2). 


L  In  Great  Britaui:  As  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  sermons  were  preached  and 
printed  on  behalf  of  seamen  by  John  Flavel  (q.v., 
1630-01).  An  organisation  named  The  Bible 
Societ7  (see  Biblb  Societies,  I.,  1)  was  organised 
in  London  in  1780  to  supply  English  soIdieiB  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Very  soon  its  efforts  were  ex- 
tended to  embrace  the  seamen  of  the 
I.  WoA  in  royal  navy.  The  ill-fated  "Royal 
the  Havj,  George,"  sunk  oS  Spithead,  England, 
Aug.  29,  1782,  was  the  first  ship  sup- 
plied with  Bibles.  The  society's  name  was  changed 
to  The  Havol  and  Hilitaiy  Bible  Society,  and  it 
still  continues  its  beneficent  work  of  supplying  the 
Scriptures  to  the  army  and  navy  of  Great  Britiun. 
Incidentally,  it  helped  to  form  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  (see  Bidl£  SoneriES,  I.,  2), 
wbi:^  society  in  turn  helped  to  call  into  existence 
the  American  Bible  Society  (sec  Bible  Bocieties, 
III.,  2).  Seamen  as  ft  class,  in  those  days,  were 
devoid  of  scriptural  knowledge,  neglected  by  the 
Church  at  large,  without  Gospel  ministrations  or 
privileges,  sea  missionaries,  or  any  special  humani- 
tarian effort  on  their  behalf.  When  attempts  were 
made  to  furnish  seamen  with  church  services  and 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  unchristian  officers  in  the  royal 


iooi.  Beginninga;     Amerioao     Smnoe'i 

1).  Friend  Bociety  (|  II. 

Station!  and  Operstiona  (|  2). 
DS.  Auxiliary  Uovementa  (f  3). 

navy  opposed  with  considerable  spirit  the  new  move- 
ment, but  in  the  year  1828  the  king  was  petitioned 
to  abrogate  an  admiralty  order,  then  issued,  pro 
hibiting  the  free  distribution  of  tracts  in  the  navy. 

Outside  of  the  navy  a  Methodist  clei^^yman, 
George  Charles  Smith,  established  prayer-meetings 
for  seamen  on  the  Thames  at  London.  The  first 
recorded  prayer-meeting  was  held  on  the  brig 
"Friendship  "on  June  22,  1814.  These  prayer-meet- 
ings multiplied  until  on  Mar.  23,  1817,  the  first 
bethel  flag — indicating  that  divine 
a.  Work  in  service  would  be  held  on  board  ship— 

the  Mer-  was  unfurled  by  Captain  Hindulph  of 
chant  Ha-  South  Shields,  England.  The  Port 
line.  of  London  Society,  organised  Mar.  18, 
1818,  was  the  first  regular  seamen's 
society  in  England  formed  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  preaching  to  seamen.  Its  first  meeting-place 
was  on  a  ship  of  three  hundred  tons  and  Smith  was 
the  first  chaplain.  Nov.  12,  1819,  The  Bethel  Union 
Society  was  formed  to  establish  unity  of  purpose 
and  action  between  various  seamen's  societies  in 
Great  Britain,  formed  by  the  exertions  of  chaplain 
Smith.  An  amalgamation  of  these  two  societies 
produced  the  British  and  Foreign  Sallon'  Sodety, 
international  and  interdenomination&]  in  ita  plan. 
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The  object  of  the  society  is  the  religious,  intellectual, 
and  social  elevation  of  British  and  foreign  seamen. 
It  is  world-wide  in  its  operations,  having  stations  in 
the  chief  ports  of  the  world,  and  is  associated  with 
113  missions  in  110  ports.  In  these  ports  there  are 
111  buildings,  called  palaces,  bethels,  institutes, 
homes,  rests,  reading-rooms,  or  missionaries'  quar- 
ters. For  harbors,  roadsteads,  and  rivers,  there  are 
forty-three  floating  bethels,  steam  launches,  mission 
cutters,  sail  and  row  boats;  1,191  Christian  ship- 
masters, and  124  helpers,  have  joined,  since  1866, 
its  Bethel  Union  Association,  an  association  of  Chris- 
tian shipmasters  who  have  a  flag  which  they  hoist 
in  port,  indicating  their  connection  with  the  imion 
and  their  willingness  to  hold  or  attend  religious 
worship.  In  the  service  of  the  society  there  are 
167  chaplains  and  missionaries. 

The  Missions  to  Seamen,  the  official  society  of  the 

Church  of  England  (headquarters  11  Buckingham 

Street,  London,  England),  is  the  largest  seamen's 

society   in    the  world.     It  employs 

3.  Various  sixty-four  chaplains  and  sixty-eight 

Societies    lay  assistants,  with  twenty-six  Ifurge 

Operating,  and  small  boats  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Royal  National  Mission 
to  Deep  Sea  Fishermen,  London,  England,  carries 
on  a  vigorous  work  on  the  North  Sea  (England), 
and  in  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  by  means  of  its 
hospital  work  ashore  and  afloat.  The  society  owns 
five  large  steam  vessels,  a  number  of  luggers,  and 
has  been  instrumental  in  destroying  the  iniquitous 
system  whereby  liquor  and  tobacco  were  sold  to  the 
fishermen  at  enormous  profit,  resulting  in  loss  of  life 
and  character.  Within  the  last  five  years  its  super- 
intendent, Dr.  Grenfell,  has  interested  America  in 
the  work  on  the  Labrador  coast.  Besides  the  larger 
national  societies  in  England,  there  are  a  number  of 
smaller  missions  to  seamen  independent  in  govern- 
ment and  local  in  their  operations,  such  as  the 
Glasgow  Seamen's  Friend  Society  and  the  Liver- 
pool Seamen's  Friend  Society.  The  Seamen's 
Mission,  headquarters  at  the  "The  Queen  Vic- 
toria's Sailors'  Rest,"  Poplar,  E.,  London,  is  associ- 
ated with  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  has  for  its  primary  object  to  minister  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  t^e  thousands  of  seafaring  men 
who  frequent  the  port  of  London.  The  Liverpool 
Seamen's  Friend  Society,  formerly  known  as  the 
Liverpool  Seamen  and  Emigrants'  Friend  Society 
and  Bethel  Union,  having  its  headquarters  at 
"Gordon  Smith  Institute  for  Seamen,"  Paradise 
Street,  Liverpool,  has  for  its  object  to  promote  the 
religious  and  social  welfare  of  seamen,  their  families, 
and  other  persons  connected  with  shipping,  and  of 
emigrants,  by  earnest  endeavour  to  bring  them  un- 
der the  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
encourage  among  them  habits  of  temperance  and 
frugality. 

There  are  several  other  local  societies  of  minor 
importance.  The  foregoing  are  singled  out  for  notice 
because  of  their  size  and  importance. 

n.  Continental  Missions:  Continental  mission 
work  for  seamen  is  of  a  later  date  than  that  of 
Great  Britain  or  America.  The  Scandinavian  sea- 
men's mission  was  begim  by  the  Norwegian  minister 
Storrjohann.    In  1864  he  founded  the  Society  for 


Promoting  the  Gospel  Among   Norwegian  Seamen 
in  Foreign  Ports,  popularly  known  as  the  "Norwe- 
gian Seamen's  Mission"  with  its  head- 

1.  Scandl-  quarters    in    Bergen,    Norway,    and 
navian.     having    forty-four    stations    abroad. 

A  similar  organization  was  started 
in  1867  in  Denmark,  at  Copenhagen,  the  Society  for 
the  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  for  Scandinavian  Sea- 
men in  Foreign  Ports,  with  six  stations  in  England 
and  America.  In  1869  the  Svenska  Afdelningen 
af  F5reningen  ftfr  uppsttttande  af  skandinaviska 
Sjtf manshem  i  utlUndska  Hamnar,  a  mission  for  the 
erection  of  Scandinavian  sailors'  homes,  was  estab- 
lished. These  homes  have  nearly  always  a  chaplain 
attached  to  them  and  an  active  missionary  work  is 
usually  carried  on,  resulting  in  accessions  to  the  reg- 
ularly established  Scandinavian  churches  in  Sweden 
and  abroad.  The  Scandinavian  chiux;hes  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  are  largely  the 
outgrowth  of  this  movement  which  has  preserved 
the  Scandinavian  element  and  given  it  remarkable 
solidarity  in  a  part  of  America  settled  by  emigration 
of  mixed  character. 

Germany's  entry  into  missions  for  seamen  is 

coincidental  with  her  rise  as  a  naval  and  maritime 

power  in  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890.    Johann 

Heinrich  Wichem  (q.v.),  the  father  of  the  Innere 

Mission  (q.v.),  became  interested  in 

2,  German,  the  needs  of  seamen  and  made  some 

suggestions  as  early  as  the  year  1849. 
German  Evangelical  congregations  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, seeing  the  needs  of  their  countrymen  abroad, 
were  the  first  to  realize  their  obligations  and  to  make 
efforts  for  the  moral  welfare  of  German  seamen. 
The  Rev.  F.  M.  Harms,  pastor  of  the  German  Evan- 
gelical congregation  in  Simderland,  organized  the 
first  congregation  in  Great  Britain  and  in  1885 
founded  the  General  Committee  for  General  Evan- 
gelical Seamen's  Mission  in  Great  Britain.  The 
Central  Board  of  the  Innere  Mission  in  Berlin 
awakened  interest  in  the  Fatherland  which  resulted 
in  a  quickened  movement  for  seamen  all  over  the 
world  wherever  Germans  were  located.  The  field 
of  the  Creneral  Committee  is  Great  Britain,  except 
the  Bristol  Channel,  and  it  is  active  in  forty-two 
ports  with  twenty  missionaries,  six  sailors'  homes, 
thirteen  reading-rooms.  The  local  committees  are 
subsidized  with  30,000  marks  annuaUy.  The  Ger- 
man Lutheran  Association  for  the  Care  of  Seamen 
began  the  work  on  the  Bristol  Channel  in  1887  and 
sent  the  Rev.  J.  Fungclaussen  as  first  German 
seamen's  pastor  to  Cardiff,  Wales.  The  association 
began  work  in  1891  at  Hamburg,  in  1896  on  the 
lower  Weser  at  Bremerhaven  and  GeestemQnde, 
in  1906  in  New  York.  A  third  organization  was 
founded  in  1895  by  members  of  the  Evangelical 
High-Consistory  and  the  Central  Board  for  Innere 
Mission  in  Berlin,  to  interest  the  old  provinces  of 
Prussia.  This  is  the  Committee  for  German  Evan- 
gelical Seamen's  Mission.  The  Baltic  ports  from 
Memel  to  LObeck  are  under  supervision  of  a  special 
seamen's  pastor.  The  chief  ports  connected  with 
the  conmiittee's  work  are  Antwerp,  Rotterdam, 
Marseilles,  Genoa,  Constantinople,  St.  Petersburg, 
Copenhagen,  Shanghai,  Buenos  Aires,  Valparaiso, 
and  Baltimore,  Md. 
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There  are  now  175  ports  where  the  work  of  the 
German  Evangelical  Seamen's  Mission  is  carried  on 
in  some  way.  There  are  twenty-nine  sailors'  homes 
(with  lodgings)  and  forty-four  institutes  (reading- 
rooms).  For  the  welfare  of  sailors  twenty  seamen's 
pastors  and  forty  missionaries  (house-fathers, 
deacons)  are  at  work  in  the  field,  besides  about 
ninety  who  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  this  serv- 
ice. The  statistics  for  1907  show  that  13,800  men 
took  lodging  in  the  homes;  the  reading-rooms  were 
visited  by  160,000;  29,400  attended  the  religious 
services;  more  than  900,000  marks  were  deposited 
by  sailors  for  safekeeping  or  to  be  sent  home. 

in.  American  Misstoni :  The  mission  to  seamen  in 
America  began  in  1812,  and  was  initiated  by  The 
Boston  Society  for  the  Religious  and  Moiml  Improve- 
ment of  Seamen.  As  far  as  is  known  it  had  no 
direct  visible  relation  to  the  move- 

X.  Begin-  ment  in  Britain,  for  the  operations  of 
flings;  Amer- the  war  between  Great  Britain  and 

lean  Sea-  the  United  States  created  such  dif- 
men's  Friend  ficulties  that  the  work  was  suspended. 

Society.  In  1816  prayer-meetings  were  started 
in  New  York  and  in  1819  the  first 
mariners'  church  ever  erected  was  opened  in 
Roosevelt  Street,  New  York,  by  the  New  York 
Port  Society,  now  in  its  ninety-second  year.  Bethel 
Unions  or  Marine  Societies,  as  they  were  called  then, 
were  opened  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Or- 
leans, Charleston,  S.  C,  Portland,  Me.,  and  New 
Bedford,  Mass.  In  1828,  the  year  of  the  founding 
of  the  National  Society  for  Seamen,  the  American 
Seamen's  Friend  Society,  76  Wall  Street,  New  York 
City,  unquestionably  the  most  widely  operative 
and  efficient  of  existing  missionary  societies  for 
seamen,  came  into  being.  Its  first  president  was 
Hon.  Smith  Thompson,  then  secretary  of  the  United 
States  Navy;  Rev.  C.  P.  Mcllvaine,  afterward 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Ohio,  was  its  cor- 
responding secretary;  and  Rev.  Joshua  Leavitt  its 
general  agent.  Article  II.  of  its  constitution  pro- 
vides: 

*'  The  object  of  this  society  shall  be  to  improve  the  so- 
oisl  and  moral  condition  of  seamen  by  uniting  the  efforts  of 
the  wise  and  good  in  their  bdtialf,  by  promoting  in  every 
port  boarding-houses  of  good  character,  savings-banks, 
register  offices,  libraries,  museums,  reading-rooms,  and 
schools,  and  also  the  muustration  of  the  gospel,  and  other 
religious  blessings." 

Its  first  foreign  chaplain  was  Rev.  David  Abeel 
(q.v.),  who  reached  his  field  of  labor  at  Whampoa, 
the  anchorage  for  ships  trading  at  Canton,  China, 
Feb.  16,  1830.  In  its  fortieth  year  (1867-68) 
its  laborers  (chaplains  and  sailor  missionaries) 
were  stationed  at  twenty  foreign  and  thirteen  do- 
mestic seaports.  The  services  rendered  in  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  the  American 
Seamen's  Friend  Society's  chaplains,  1840-70,  Rev. 
Titus  M.  Coan  and  Rev.  S.  C.  Damon,  popularly 
known  as  "  Father  Damon,"  are  worthy  of  mention 
because  of  their  association  with  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and 
with  an  almost  forgotten  chapter  in  American 
marine  history,  the  whaling  industry. 

At  the  eightieth  anniversary  held  in  1908  the 
iooiety  had  seventeen  foreign  stations  and  siztoen 


domestic  stations.   In  the  United  States  of  America: 

Brooklyn  Navy  Yard;  Gloucester,  Mass.;  Norfolk, 

Newport   News,   Va.;   Charleston,  S. 

2.  Stations  C;  Pensacola,  Fla.;  Savannah,  Bruns- 

and        wick,   Ga.;    Mobile,  Ala.;   Galveston, 

Operations.  Tex.;    New  Orleans,  La.;    Portland, 

Astoria,   Oregon;     Tacoma,    Seattle, 

Wash.;   San  Francisco,  Cal. 

In  South  America:  Buenos  Aires,  Rosario,  Argen- 
tine Republic;  Montevideo,  Uruguay;  Valparaiso, 
CSiile;   Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

In  Europe:  Stockholm,  Gothenburg,  Sweden; 
Copenhagen,  Denmark;  Rotterdam,  Holland;  Ham- 
burg, Germany;  Antwerp,  Belgium;  Genoa,  Naples, 
Italy;   Funchal,  Madeira. 

In  Asia:  Bombay,  India;  and  Yokohama,  Japan. 
At  that  time  the  society  had  shown  a  steady  ad- 
vance and  decided  increase  in  ejQBciency.  From  its 
beginning  the  national  society  had  cared  for  the 
physical  and  mental  needs  of  seamen  along  with  its 
spiritual  ministrations,  and  in  its  eightieth  year  the 
society  opened  the  new  institute,  507  West  Street, 
New  York,  costing  $325,000,  the  largest  institution 
in  the  world  for  merchant  seamen.  In  brief  terms, 
the  institute  aimed  to  reach  the  whole  ship  and  the 
whole  man.  Around  the  Bethel  was  grouped  a 
hotel,  club,  and  social  f  eatiu'es  adapted  to  the  steam- 
ship sailor's  needs.  So  successful  was  the  effort 
that  in  one  year  three  or  four  new  places  modeled 
after  it  had  been  initiated.  The  loan  library  work 
began  in  an  organized  way  in  1859,  and  became 
and  has  remained  an  important  and  regular  feature 
of  the  society's  operations,  circulating  since  1859  a 
grand  total  of  25,708  libraries,  an  average  of  521 
per  year  for  fifty  years.  In  the  fifty-second  year  of 
the  loan  library  work  3,000  libraries  are  in  active  use. 
These  libraries  contained  620,808  volumes  of  gen- 
eral matter,  and  26,702  Bibles  were  sent  in  them, 
12,000  manuals  of  worship  for  seamen,  and  25,938 
(estimated)  hymn-books.  445,044  seamen  have 
had  access  to  the  books  by  actual  record,  although 
more  than  one  million  seamen  must  have  been 
reached  by  them.  The  number  of  books  sent  to  sea 
by  this  system  since  its  start  in  1859  would  nearly 
equal  the  present  combined  libraries  of  Princeton 
and  Columbia  imiversities.  Public  recognition  of 
this  work  has  been  generous  and  frequent.  In  1900 
the  Paris  Exposition  medal  was  granted  the  society 
for  its  literary  work,  and  at  the  Jamestown  Ex- 
position, 1907,  a  diploma  and  bronze  medal  was 
awarded  for  the  society's  exhibit.  When  the  ex- 
plorer Peary  went  to  the  North  Pole  he  had  two  of 
the  American  Seamen's  Friend  Society's  Loan  Li- 
braries with  him  on  the  "Roosevelt." 

Chief  among  the  local  societies  unattached  to 
the  American  Seamen's  Friend  Society  are  the  fol- 
lowing:   Seamen's  Church    Institute,   New  York 
(Protestant  Episcopal),  with  a  sailors'  home,  a  boat 
for  work  in  the  harbor  of  New  York 
3.  Auxiliary  and  a  branch  at  Houston  and  West 
Movements.  Streets;    the  New  York  Port  Society 
with  the  Mariners'  Church  and  reading- 
room,  and  a  work  among  the  Latin  seamen;  and  the 
Boston  Seamen's  Friend  Society  (Congregational). 
Extra  missionary  effort  on  behalf  of  seamen  which 
may  legitimately  be  called  ''Missions  to  Seamen" 
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18  carried  on  by  establishments  known  as  sailors' 
homes.  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Newcastle- 
on-T^ne,  Cardiff,  Leith,  Antwerp,  Buenos  Aires, 
Rosario,  Sydney,  Bombay,  Karachi,  Calcutta,  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  have  such 
places  supported  by  (1)  the  income  from  lodgers; 
(2)  general  subscriptions;  (3)  state  subsidy,  or  city 
grant.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  resident  chaplains, 
missionaries,  or  helpers  who  devote  time  to  the 
spiritual  and  moral  welfare  of  the  seamen.  Sailors' 
homes  are  no  longer  being  built,  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  sea  life  rendering  them  obsolete,  and  sea- 
men's institutes,  adapted  to  modem  conditions  of 
sea  life,  are  taking  their  place. 

The  papers  published  by  the  missionary  societies 
laboring  among  seamen  are  an  important  factor  in 
the  work,  helping  to  carry  the  Gospel  afloat.  The 
oldest  paper  in  the  world  for  seamen  is  the  Sailors* 
Magazine  and  Seamen's  Friend,  in  its  eighty-second 
year,  published  by  the  American  Seamen's  Friend 
Society,  76  Wall  Street,  New  York,  which  society 
also  publishes  the  Life  Boat,  devoted  to  creating 
marine  interests  in  the  Simday-schools  of  America. 
The  Chart  and  Compass  is  published  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society,  London  England; 
The  Word  on  the  Waters  is  the  organ  of  the  English 
Church's  society;  Sea  Breeze  is  issued  in  furthering 
the  interests  of  the  Boston  Seamen's  Friend  Society, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Toilers  of  the  Deep  is  sent  out  by 
Royal  Missions  to  Deep  Sea  Fishermen,  London, 
England;  Ashore  and  Afloat,  edited  by  Miss  Weston 
of  Portsmouth,  England,  is  circulated  in  the 
British  and  American  Navies.  BhSUerfiiT  Seemans- 
Mission  is  published  at  Berlin. 

Since  the  Spanish-American  War  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  in  America  has  devoted 
considerable  energy  and  money  to  promoting  the 
standards  and  principles  of  that  organization  among 
the  men  of  the  United  States  navy,  thus  leaving 
the  societies  engaged  in  welfare  work  for  seamen  to 
concentrate  their  energies  on  the  merchant  marine, 
a  class  of  men  nimibering  three  millions  and  a  half 
of  all  nationalities. 

The  Seamen's  Christian  Brotherhood,  an  or- 
ganization for  Christian  seamen,  was  started  at  an 
international  conference  of  seamen's  chaplains,  held 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  American  Seamen's 
Friend  Society  in  1908.  In  two  years  it  spread  into 
the  ports  of  twelve  different  countries  and  promises 
to  be  of  significance  and  spiritual  worth  to  seamen. 
Its  flag  is  a  star,  cross,  and  crown  on  a  blue  groimd. 
Wherever  a  chapter  of  the  organization  is  formed, 
ashore  or  afloat,  the  flag  is  hoisted  on  Sunday.  The 
missionary  movement  on  behalf  of  seamen  held 
aloof  from  work  of  a  social  nature  until  the  last 
decade  when  a  healthy  and  conservative  movement 
set  in,  recognizing  the  physical  and  social  needs  of 
seamen,  resulting  in  a  changed  method  of  work 
which  attracts  all  classes  of  seamen,  the  irreligious 
as  well  as  the  religious. 

George  McPhebson  Hunter. 

BiBUoaRAPBT:  T.  C.  Qaiiand,  Leaves  from  my  Log  ofChrU' 
tian  Work  among  Sailor;  London,  1882;  The  Word  on  the 
Watere.  Quarterly  Record  of  Mieeion  Effort  amonget 
SaOore,  London,  1889^ sqq.;  A.  Gordon,  What  Cheer  01 
The  Mieeion  to  Deep  Sea  Fiehermen,  London,  1890;  T.  S. 
Treanor,  The  Jjog  of  a  Sky  Pilot,  London,  1893;    S.  G. 


Winti.  Our  Blue  JaekeU.  Miee  Wetton'e  Life  and  Work^ 
London*  1894;  M.  Mao  Lean,  Seafartre  from  the  Lamd  of 
the  Rieing  Sun  in  London,  London,  1896;  J.  Slater,  The 
Saat  in  the  Weet;  or.  Work  among  the  Aeiatiee  and  Africane 
in  London,  ib.,  1896;  H.  Dalton,  DeuUche  Seemionemietion, 
Berlin,  1897;  O.  Strecker,  Die  OeeehiehU  der  .  ,  .  ver- 
bundenen  lutheriechen  Vereinen  fOr  innere  Mieeion  getrio- 
benen  kirehlichen  Vereorgung  deuteeher  Seeleute,  Hanover, 
1899;  F.  T.  Bullen.  With  Chriet  in  Sailor  Town,  London, 
1901;  idem.  With  Chriet  ai  Sea,  New  York,  1901; 
idem,  A  Sailor  Apoetle,  ib.  1903;  M.  L.  Waktmd,  Launch- 
ing out  into  the  Deep.  The  Mieeione  to  Seamen,  London, 
1904;  N.  Dunean,  Dr.  GrenfeiVe  Parieh.  The  Deep  Sea 
Fiehermen,  London,  1905;  R.  MOnchmeyer,  In  d.  Fremde. 
Binige  Zeugnieee  aue  der  Attelandearbeit,  'M.uburg, 
1905;  and  the  Reports  of  the  various  societies  named  in 
the  text. 

S£ARLE,8trl,  JOHN  PRESTON:  Reformed;  b. 
at  SchuylerviUe,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  12,  1854.  He  was 
graduated  from  Rutgers  College  (A.B.,  1875)  and 
New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  (1878); 
was  ordained  (1878),  and  after  holding  pastorates  at 
Griggstown,  N.  J.  (1878-81),  and  the  First  Re- 
formed Church,  Somerville,  N.  J.  (1881-93),  he  was 
appointed  in  1893  to  his  present  position  of  professor 
of  systematic  theology  at  the  New  Brunswick 
Theological  Seminary.  He  has  also  been  president 
of  the  faculty  of  the  same  institution  since  1902. 
He  is  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions of  his  denomination,  and  is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  sermons,  addresses,  and  contributions 
to  religious  periodicals. 

SEARS,  strs,  BARNAS:  Baptist  educator;  b. 
at  Sandisfield,  Mass.,  Nov.  19, 1802;  d.  at  Saratoga 
l^rings,  N.  Y.,  July  6,  1880.  He  was  graduated 
from  Brown  University  in  1825;  and  from  Newton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1828;  was  pastor  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  1829-31 ;  professor  of  ancient  languages 
in  Hamilton  (N.  Y.)  Literary  and  Theological  In^- 
tution,  now  Madison  University,  1831^33;  and 
pastor  at  the  same  time  at  Hamilton.  He  studied  at 
Halle,  Leipsic,  and  Berlin,  1833-^5,  and  in  1834 
baptized  J.  G.  Oncken  and  six  others,  forming  the 
first  German  Baptist  Church  in  communion  with 
the  Baptists  of  England  and  America.  He  returned 
to  Haxnilton  in  1835;  was  professor  of  theology  in 
Newton  Theological  Seminary,  183&-48;  and  presi- 
dent, 1837-48.  For  several  years  he  was  the  editor 
of  the  Christian  Review.  He  was  president  of  Brown 
University,  1855-67;  and  general  agent  of  the  Pei^ 
body  Educational  Fund,  with  residence  at  Staim- 
ton,  Va.,  1867-80.  He  published  a  Life  of  Luther 
(Philadelphia,  1850),  and  an  edition  of  P.  M.  Roget's 
Thesaurus  (Boston,  1854). 

SEARS,  EDMUND  HAMH^TON:  B.  at  Sandis- 
field, Mass.,  Apr.  6,  1810;  d.  at  Weston,  Mass., 
Jan.  14,  1876;  was  graduated  from  Union  College, 
1834;  and  from  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  1837; 
was  pastor  of  Unitarian  societies  at  Wayland,  Mass., 
1839-40  and  1847-65;  at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  1840^7; 
and  at  Weston,  1865-76.  Though  connected  with 
the  Unitarian  body,  he  held  Swedenborgian  opin- 
ions, and  often  professed  his  belief  in  the  absolute 
divinity  of  Christ.  He  wrote  largely  for  the  Monthly 
Religious  Magazine,  of  which  he  was  joint-editor, 
1859-71.  He  published  Aeyen^roKon  (Boston,  1853), 
Pictures  of  the  Olden  Time  (1857),  Athanasiaf  or 
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Foregleams  of  ImmortalUy  (1858),  The  Fourth  Gospd 
the  Heart  of  Christ  (1872),  and  Sermons  and  Songs 
(1875).  His  writings  are  noted  for  their  great 
spiritual  power  and  beauty;  he  wrote  also  two  ex- 
quisite Christmas-hymns,  "Calm  on  the  listening 
ear  of  night,"  and  "It  came  upon  the  midnight 
clear''  (1834  and  1849  or  1850). 

Bibuoorapbt:  S.  W.  Duffield,  English  Hymru,  pp.  264- 
265,  New  York.  1886;   Julian,  Hymnology,  p.  1036. 

SEBA.    See  Table  of  thb  Nations,  $  6. 

SEBASTIAN,  se-bas^ti-on  or  bast'yan:  Saint  and 
martyr;  patron  of  archers,  and  formerly  invoked 
to  avert  pestilence;  martyred  at  Rome.  Ambrose 
(ilf  PL,  xiv.  1497)  states  that  Sebastian  was  bom  at 
Milan  and  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome;  and  it  is 
also  certain  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  on  Jan.  20  of 
an  imknown  year  (3057) .  These  few  facts  are  all  that 
are  certainly  known  concerning  him.  The  Acts  of 
St.  Sebastian  (ASB,  Jan.,  ii.  265-278)  contains,  be- 
sides many  miracles  and  conversions,  such  a  mass 
of  historical  inconsistencies  that,  even  though  prob- 
ably written  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century, 
they  can  not  be  regarded  as  original  documents. 
Three  data  in  the  life  of  the  saint,  however,  were 
from  an  early  period  regarded  as  authentic.  His 
martyrdom  was  fixed  in  the  first  reign  of  Diocletian; 
he  was  an  officer  of  the  imperial  bodyguard;  and  he 
was  shot  with  arrows  in  the  Colosseum.  These  three 
statements  are  derived  from  the  forged  Acts.  That 
he  fell  a  victim  to  the  great  Diocletian  persecution 
of  303  sqq.,  as  the  Acts  state,  is  merely  a  conjecture 
not  wholly  devoid  of  plausibility;  but  the  so-called 
Depositio  martyrum  of  the  Chronicle  of  Liberius 
affirms  that  St.  Sebastian  was  buried  in  the  cata- 
combs on  Jan.  20,  354.  Again,  Roman  criminal  law 
did  not  prescribe  execution  by  shooting  with  arrows 
as  a  death  penalty  for  Christians,  the  punishments 
in  question  being  decapitation,  crucifixion,  fighting 
with  wild  beasts,  or  death  by  burning  or  scourging. 

A  mosaic  picture  of  the  saint,  dating  from  about 
682,  is  preserved  in  the  church  of  San  Pietro  in  Vin- 
coli.  It  represents  St.  Sebastian,  not,  as  in  Renais- 
sance art,  as  naked  and  yoimg,  but  as  a  bearded  man 
of  adult  age,  with  a  long  mantle,  the  fine  raiment  of  a 
courtier,  a  nimbus,  and  a  diadem  in  his  right  hand. 
No  representation  of  the  martyrdom  is  known  from 
the  first  six  centuries;  nor  does  even  this  earliest 
portrait  contain  any  trace  of  an  arrow  to  symbolize 
the  supposed  manner  of  St.  Sebastian's  death. 

(Franz  GOrreb.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  Documents  other  than  the  Acta  are  pub- 
lished in  MGH,  ScHpt.,  xv.  I  (1887).  379-391,  2  (1888), 
771-773;  ASM,  iv.  1.  pp.  383-410;  and  the  fragment  of 
the  Sebastian  saga  by  C.  R.  Unger  in  HeUaora  Manna 
Sdour,  ii.  228-235,  Christiania.  1877.  Consult  further: 
J.  C.  F.  B&hr,  Oeachichle  der  rOmiachen  Literatur  im  karoU 
inoiachen  ZeitaUer,  p.  259,  Carlsruhe,  1840;  P.  J.  (^hapusot, 
Notice  mr  la  vie  de  S.  SSbaetien  et  8ur  la  riliquis  .  .  .  con- 
eervis  dans  realise  de  Chalons^  ChMons-sur-Mame,  1863; 
J.  M.  Trichaud,  La  lAgende  de  S.  Sibastien,  Marseilles, 
1872;  F.  X.  Kraus,  Roma  SotUrranea,  pp.  119,  133.181, 
518.  Freiburg.  1879;  F.  Gdrres,  in  ZTFT,  xxiii  (1880),  31- 
64,  165-197;  idem,  in  JPT,  xiii.  611-518;  P.  Allard.  La 
PersSciUion  de  DiocUtien,  i.  131-132,  Paris,  1890;  V. 
Cocchi,  Memorie  di  8.  SebasUano,  Froeinone,  1892;  DCB, 
iv.  593. 

SEBASTOS  CYUNETES:  Greek  Orthodox  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Cymina,  near  Trebizond,  1630;  d.  at 


Trebizond  Sept.  6,  1702.  He  was  apparently  edu- 
cated in  his  native  country,  and  in  1671  became  the 
head  of  the  Greek  patriarchal  school  in  Constan- 
tinople. Later  he  assumed  a  like  position  at  Tre- 
bizond, where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  energetically  opposed  the  entrance  of  Western 
theology  into  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  Only 
a  few  of  his  many  works  have  appeared  in  print, 
among  them  being  the  Heortologion  (Bucharest, 
1701)  and  especially  the  posthumous  Dogmaiike 
didaskalia  ( 1 703) .  llie  latter  consists  of  three  parts : 
"  When  the  elements  are  changed  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ;  that  the  Virgin  was  subject  to 
original  sin;  that  the  'parts'  are  not  changed 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ."  Some  of  the 
work  was  obviously  not  written  by  Sebastos,  a 
portion  being  ascribed  by  Sathas  to  the  patriarch 
Dositheos.  In  his  work  Sebastos  maintains  that  the 
elements  are  transformed  through  the  Epiklesis 
(q.v.),  as  the  Orthodox  liturgy  teaches,  but  that  the 
''parts''  are  not  changed;  he  holds  that  the  Virgin 
was  bom  in  sin,  but  was  delivered  from  original  sin 
through  the  annunciation,  as  Christians  are  freed 
through  baptism. 

Sebastos  again  discussed  the  Eucharistic  contro- 
versy in  a  long  letter  to  Chrysanthos,  later  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  (''True  Church,"  I.,  ii.  245  sqq.,  253 
sqq.;  cf.  viii.  92).  His  philosophical  writings  are 
devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  ecclesiastical  Aris- 
totelianism.  (Philipp  Meyer.) 

Bibuographt:  Fabricius-Harles,  Bibliotheea  Orctca,  xi. 
631,  634,  Hamburg,  1808;  F.  Kattenbusch,  Lshrhttch  dsr 
vergleichenden  Confessionskunde,  ii.  413-414,  Freiburg, 
1892;  A  Legrand,  Bibliooraphie  helUnique,  iii.  47.  62, 
Paris,  1895. 

SECESSION  CHURCH.  See  Presbttbrians,  I., 
2,  3,  6. 

SECESSION  CHURCH  IN  IRELAND.    See  Prss- 

BTTERIANS,  III.,  3. 

SECESSION  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND,  UNITED 
ORIGINAL.    See  Presbyterians  I.,  $  6. 

SECKENDORF,  sek'en-d5rf,  VEIT  LUDWIG 
VON:  German  Lutheran  statesman  and  scholar; 
b.  at  Herzogenaurach  (6  m.  s.w.  of  Erlangen)  Dec. 
20,  1626;  d.  at  Halle  Dec.  18,  1692.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Strasburg  (1642-45); 
after  which  he  was  appointed  page  to  Diike  £^e5t 
the  Pious,  his  duties  being  to  supervise  the  librarj', 
to  draw  useful  and  interesting  material  from  desig- 
nated books,  and  to  communicate  the  results  to  the 
duke,  a  task  which  laid  the  basis  for  his  own  wri- 
tings. In  1648  Scckendorf  was  made  gentleman  of 
the  bedchamber,  and  in  1652  comrt  councilor  and 
councilor  of  justice.  Three  years  later  as  privy 
court  councilor  and  councilor  of  the  board  of  do- 
mains he  rendered  important  service  in  regulating 
the  finances  of  the  country  and  in  a  number  of  diplo- 
matic affairs.  In  1664  Duke  Ernest  made  him 
chancellor,  but  in  the  same  year  he  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  Maurice,  duke  of  Saxony-Zeitz,  as  chancellor 
and  president  of  the  consistory.  These  positions 
he  held,  in  spite  of  many  jealous  attacks,  until  the 
death  of  Maurice  in  1681.  Still  retaining  his  posi- 
tion as  district  director  at  Altenburg,  Seckendorf 
now  found  time  and  leisure  to  indulge  his  literary 
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tastes.  His  interest  became  more  and  more  con- 
centrat<?d  on  the  problem  of  the  value  and  tsseace 
of  practical  ChriBtianity,  and  he  thuB  became  closely 
associated  with  such  men  as  Philipp  Jakob  Spener, 
■whom  he  had  called  to  Dresden.  Seckendorf  could 
scarcely  be  called  a  Pietist,  though  ho  defended 
Bpener  in  his  Bcrichl  und  Erinnerungen,  auf  Hne 
neu/icA  im  Druck  laleiniich  und  dtutsch  augsgc- 
e/reute  Schri/I  Imago  pMalia  (Halle,  1692),  after 
having  translated  into  Latin  Spenor'e  Frankfort 
sermons  of  1677  under  the  title  Capita  doctrinw  et 
praxis  Christiana  insignia  (1689).  The  qualities 
of  PietiEm  which  attracted  Seckendorf  were  Its 
moral  earnestness  and  its  emphasis  upon  practical 
Christianity,  though  his  critical  nature  kept  him 
from  sympathy  wth  Pietistic  mysticism.  But  in  the 
evening  of  his  life  he  was  again  drawn  into  the  move- 
tnent  when,  on  Sept.  S,  1C92,  Elector  Frederick  III. 
of  Brandenburg  appointed  him  chancellor  of  the 
newly  founded  University  of  Ilalle.  On  Oct.  31 
Seckendorf  entered  upon  his  duties,  where  the  dif- 
ficult ta^k  awaited  him  of  reconciUng  the  contro- 
versy between  Francke  and  the  clergy  of  Halle.  A 
few  weeks  later  he  died. 

Despite  his  manifold  official  activity,  Seckendorf 
found  time  at  Gotha  for  a  series  of  writings,  such  aa 
the  Juttilia  prolectionia  in  civHate  Er/urUnsi  (1603), 
Repetita  el  neeeasaria  dcjensio  jxaUe  proteclionii 
SaxonioB  in  civUaie  Er/uiiensi  (1664),  and  the 
Compendium  historitE  ecdesiaalioB  .  .  .  in  usum 
ffymnoHi  Golhani  (Lcipsic,  1666).  During  this 
period  he  likewise  wrote  his  Teulechcr  FUnten  Stat 
(Hanau,  1656),  followed  by  the  ChnstenSUd  (1685). 
The  latter  work,  influenced  largely,  especially  in  the 
first  port,  by  the  Pensieg  of  Pascal,  was  partly  an 
apologetic  directed  agaiust  atheism,  and  partly 
reformatory  in  purpose. 

The  work  on  which  Seckendorf's  fame  rests, 
however,  is  his  Commenlariu^  hislorieus  et  apolo- 
geticws  de  Lutherani^mo  teu  de  rf/oTTnatione  (Leipsic, 
1688-92).  The  work  was  essentially  a  refutation  of 
the  Histoire  du  Lulhiranisme  of  the  Jcsiut  L. 
Maimbourg  (Paris,  1680),  of  which  Seckendorf 
made  a  partial  Latin  translation,  with  a  Diasertatio 
hitlorica  el  aimlogflica  pro  doclrina  D.  Liilheri  de 
miaaa  to  serve  aa  a  sort  of  preliminary  work  (Jena, 
1686).  For  his  Commentarius  Seckendorf,  as  the 
trusted  friend  of  all  the  Saxon  princes,  had  access 
to  original  documents  to  a  degree  enjoyed  by  no 
later  scholar,  and  a  mass  of  sources,  both  manu- 
Bcript  and  printed,  hitherto  unutilized,  were  also 
Bent  him,  thus  enhancing  his  wealth  of  material. 
Bis  method  is  to  give,  paragraph  by  paragraph. 
Maimbourg'a  presentation  in  Latin  translation,  with 
a  refutation  from  original  sources,  pertinent  addi- 
tiones,  often  of  considerable  length,  being  appended. 
The  Commentariiu  ia,  therefore,  not  a  uniform 
ftrtistic  presentation,  but  ia  still  an  indispensable 
source  for  every  historian  of  the  Reformation  be- 
cause of  its  wealth  of  material.         (T.  EoLnE.) 

Bibuohkapht:  The  funeral  nermon  hy  J.  J,  Bnithaupt 
WW  published  at  ZeiU.  lSe3,  nod  ■  memoiial  addiHs  by 
C.  Thomwiu.  in  his  Klriae  SchHllrn.  no.  XIII..  p.  4Sr 
■qq.,  Halle.  1721.  Cooiult  further:  R.  Pnhaer.  Vrif  Lud- 
viv  itm  Srckoulorf  und  itini  Grdnnttn  aber  Emdiunt 
und  Untrrrirhi.  Uipsic.  18112;  D.  C.  Schreber.  HinUma 
.  .  .  Viti  IwlBniri  a  SreiaidarJ.  ih.  1733;  J.  V.  vod  Lude- 
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Anmrrlt-unQm  alter  Srdimdorfy  Fiir- 
:.  1753:  A.  Beet,  Enut  dcr  Frammi.  2 
;    W.  Sr.bnKler.  Utickichtt  der  Fried- 
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SECKER,  seck'er,  THOMAS;  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Siblhorpe,  Nottinghamshire,  1683;  d.  at  Lon- 
don, Aug.  3,  1768.  He  waa  graduated  at  Leyden 
(M.D.,  1721);  then  entered  Exeter  College,  Oxford; 
was  ordained  priest,  1723;  rector  of  Houghton-le- 
Spring,  1724;  of  St.  James's,  Weatminstor,  1733; 
appointed  chapkin  to  the  king,  1732;  consecrated 
bishop  of  Bristol,  1735;  waa  transferred  to  Oxford, 
1737;  and  in  addition  was  installed  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  1750;  and  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
1758-68.  Seeker  was  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  orthodox  eighteenth-century  prelate,  assumed  a 
lively  interest  in  the  questions  of  his  time,  and  pos- 
srssed  a  fund  of  knowledge  wide  aad  deep.  His 
Works  were  collected,  twelve  vola.,  London,  1770, 
with  a  Review  oj  his  Lt/e  and  Character  by  B. 
Porteus. 

BiaLioaiupHT:  Consult,  bnidea  the  sketch  by  Pnrt^ua,  ut 
sup.:  J,  H.  Ovtrton  and  F.  Rellon,  Tki  Engliih  Chnrch 
U71i-ISO0).  paatim.  London,  IBM;  D\B.  li.  170-173, 
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it(}  1) 


I  ApocalypsB  ()  2). 


New  Testam, 

The  Twofald  CaoeepUan  (i  4). 

Cumpaunded  in  the  New  Teatoment  (|  S). 

The  Parousia  ((  B). 

The  Coii»iDu.ine»  of  Jesui  (17). 

Pnutieal  Eatimation  (|  B). 
The  belief  in  the  second  coming  of  Christ  can  be 
understood  only  as  presented  in  a  coherent  historical 
outline.  The  eschatology  of  the  Old  Testament  and, 
in  its  main  ideas,  of  the  Jewish  apocalyptical  litera- 
ture, is  concerned  with  the  confident 
I.  The  Old  assurance  that  God's  rule  must  finally 
Testament,  prevail.  The  concrete  forma  of  this 
hope  vary  with  the  conception  of  the 
universe  and  the  horiion  of  religious  interests. 
The  prophetic  hope,  eapeciaUy  of  the  more  remote 
period,  casts  its  pictures  on  the  background  of  this 
world,  with  the  predominant  interest  in  Jerusalem 
and  Israel.  The  Day  of  Yahweh  (see  Dat  of  the 
Lord)  must  come,  which  will  free  God'a  people  from 
unjust  oppression  and  bring  judgment  on  the  enemy 
(Ob.  15;  Isa.  xiii.  fi  sqq.).  At  first  this  waa  not  con-- 
ceived  as  a  single  decisive  epoch,  but  as  a  day  of 
visitation  upon  a  particular  enemy,  which  might  be 
multiplied  (cf.  Jer.  xlvi.  10).  The  view  was  gradu- 
ally extended  ea  as  to  include  not  only  the  neigh- 
boring peoples  but  all  nations.  With  this,  real 
eschatolc^cal  elements  are  approximated,  with  at 
least  a  suggestion  of  transcendental  tendency.  Only 
the  righteous  nation  shall  be  saved,  from  whom 
sinners  shall  be  separated,  leaving  only  a  "  remnant " 
(Isa.  i.  27,  iv.  3).  'n'hoever  will  call  upon  Yahweh 
shall  be  saved,  and  for  this  the  grace  of  God  pro- 
vides beforehand  (Mai.  iii.  1  sqq.),  in  which  the 
personal  and  eternal  relation  to  God  appears  as  the 
essential,  working  itself  out  of  the  historical  situa- 
tion. That  the  scene,  however,  is  mundane  shows 
itself  in  the  narrower  idea  of  the  Messianic  hope. 
The  Messiah  is  never  the  judge  of  the  world  but  l.ho 
king  awakened  and  enthroned  by  God,  and  he  shall 
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lead  his  people  to  victory  and  rule  over  them  in  jus- 
tice and  peace  (Jer.  xxx.  9;  Isa.  ix.  6-7).  God  shall 
be  present  with  his  people  and  sin  and  evil  shall 
vanish.  This  shows  a  tendency  toward  transcend- 
ence, although  Zion  is  yet  in  this  world  (Isa.  ii.  2, 
iv.  5).  There  is  to  be  no  world  cataclysm  and  re- 
newal, although  there  shall  be  signs  and  wonders. 
No  universal  resurrection  is  implied,  the  passages  so 
taken  merely  representing  additions  (Isa.  xxvi.  19; 
Dan.  xii.  2),  as  well  as  that  expressing  a  unique  ex- 
pectation of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  (Isa. 
Ixv.  17  sqq.,  Ixvi.  22).  The  average  consciousness 
in  the  Old  Testament  implies  no  dual  theory,  no 
dual  world;  hence  no  ground  for  a  dual  Messianic 
revelation. 

A  decided  change  first  appeared  in  the  century 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  More  and  more  distinctly 
the  apocryphal  and  apocalyptical  literature  created 
a  transcendent  picture  of  the  end  of  the  world,  until 
the  rabbinical  writings  after  Ohrist  produced  a  fin- 
ished system  of  eschatology.  As  the 
3.  Jewish  older  earthly  hopes  for  Israel  and  Jem- 
Apocrypha  salem  continue,  an  ellipse,  so  to  speak, 
and  Apoc-  with  two  foci  appears;  one  is  the  center 
alypses.  of  a  group  of  Messianic  expectations 
here,  the  other  of  more  strictly  deduced 
new  transcendent  and  more  individualistic  ideas. 
This  led  ultimately  to  a  double  revelation,  parallel  to 
the  Christian  view.  The  judging  of  the  nations  ap- 
pears according  to  the  older  prophetic  style.  The 
Messiah  shall  redeem  Israel,  and  as  judge  shall 
punish,  and  be  king  after  God's  own  heart.  The 
New  Jerusalem  shaU  be  created  by  God  and  trans- 
ferred from  preexistence  into  the  world;  yet  it  has 
a  mundane  character,  and  its  inhabitants  have  not 
eternal  but  long  and  peaceful  life.  Above  all  this 
is  erected  a  transcendent  world,  not  only  by  the 
later  apocalypses,  which,  surpassing  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  employed  themselves  with  the  background 
of  an  earthly  history  and  the  conflicts  of  a  spirit 
world,  not  only  at  a  later  stage,  by  identifying  the 
Messiah  with  the  Son  of  Man  of  Daniel  and  re- 
garding him  as  a  preexistent  Being;  but  in  early 
times,  the  claims  of  an  individual  personality  appear 
alongside  of  the  national  Messianic  hope.  The  hope 
of  a  common  blessedness  in  this  world  is  transferred 
to  another,  after  death,  involving  the  individual 
resurrection  of  the  just  for  life  eternal.  Two  eons  are 
recognised,  separated  by  the  day  of  Yahweh,  which 
after  a  universal  resurrection  shall  determine  the 
deserving  fate  of  the  blessed  and  the  damned.  Be- 
yond is  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  The  in- 
dividual interest,  not  content  with  the  transcendent 
blessedness  of  the  single  personality,  regains  coales- 
cence with  history  and  totality.  Yet  the  picture  is 
variously  shortened  by  particularisms:  redemption 
is  not  universal  like  that  of  Joel  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment; the  saved  are  to  be  at  most  the  Jews  only 
"in  this  country";  the  Messiah  gains  no  universal 
significance  and  has  no  place  in  the  final  judgment, 
except  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  where  the  Son  of  Man 
ascends  the  throne  in  glory  and  chooses  among  men. 
This,  however,  was  the  result  of  Christian  influence. 
According  to  IV  Esdras  vii.  28  sqq.  the  Messiah 
dies,  after  reigning  400  years,  together  with  all  men. 
Then  the  new  eon  opens  with  resurrection  and  judg- 


ment,  paradise  and  gehenna.  The  tendency  was 
generally  to  restrict  the  function  of  the  Mesdah  in 
this  world  and  dilate  upon  the  eon  of  the  next  world 
at  the  termination  of  the  Messianic  period,  in  which 
eon  the  Messiah  has  no  longer  any  part. 

It  was  otherwise  in  Christianity.    The  dual  con- 
ception of  the  universe  was  assumed;  the  division 
between  the  *'the  present  eon''  and  the  "eon  to 
come"  is  the  inseparable  assumption  of  Christian 
thought  (Matt.  xii.  32;   Luke  xvi.  8). 

3.  New  But  the  Old  Testament's  Messianic 
Testament  idea,  which  served  to  give  value  to  the 
personality  of  Jesus,  is  employed  in 
undiminished  force  with  reference  to  the  final  goal 
beyond.  The  inheritance  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
clothed  in  apocalyptic  transcendental  form.  The 
Messiah  does  not  perform  an  earthly  work,  which 
can  not  be  transferred  to  the  beyond,  but  reveals  in 
his  person  the  personality  of  the  Father.  The  basis 
of  salvation  hence  is  not  membership  in  the  nation 
from  which  the  Messiah  is  descended,  but  personal 
relationship  to  the  Messiah,  who  gathers  about  him 
his  nation  of  believers.  The  mother  of  the  Chris- 
tians is  no  longer  an  earthly  Jerusalem,  but  that 
city  above  which  is  identical  with  the  congregation 
of  the  perfect  (Gal.  iv.  26).  The  personality  of 
Jesus  acquires  eternal  significance;  those  who  be- 
long to  him  belong  for  time  and  eternity  to  God. 

The  central  position  of  the  personality  of  Christ 
leads  to  the  conception  of  a  double  Messianic  revela- 
tion, the  end  of  which,  however,  is  not,  as  in  the 
Jewish  apocalyptic  system  of  thought,  an  exaltation 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  first 
4.  The  Two-  established    upon    earth,     into    the 

fold  Con-    heavenly  world,  but  a  return  of  Christ 

ception.  from  the  kingdom  beyond  into  the 
midst  of  conceivable  reality.  For  no 
earthly  Messianic  kingdom  was  established  at  the 
first  coming  of  Christ.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
rejected  by  his  people.  If  he  is  nevertheless  to  re- 
main the  Messiah,  the  basis  of  his  kingdom  must 
be  a  transcendent  one,  centering  in  himself  as  a 
personality  secured  in  God,  and  conserving  other 
personality  with  his  own.  Jesus  himself  certainly 
lays  claim  to  an  actual  reign.  He  will  come  as  the 
Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds  and  will  establish  the  king- 
dom which  shall  absolve  all  earthly  kingdoms 
(Mark  xiii.  26,  xiv.  62).  But  the  same  title  is  used 
of  him  in  expressions  that  declare  that  Jes\2s  is 
homeless  upon  the  earth,  that  he  sows  only  for  the 
future,  that  he  suffers  in  order  to  rise  hereafter, 
that  he  serves  in  order  to  give  his  life  as  a  sacrifice 
for  sin,  that  his  authority  upon  the  earth  is  to  for- 
give sins,  and  that  he  has  come  to  seek  the  lost 
(Mark  ii.  10,  viii.  31,  x.  45).  Thus  the  purely  per- 
sonal character  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  is 
harmonised  with  the  apocalyptic  transcendental 
plan.  Personalities  constitute  the  materials  of  the 
transcendent  structure  of  which  the  personality  of 
Christ  is  the  cornerstone  (Mark  xii.  10;  Eph.  ii.  20 
sqq.).  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  not  that 
coming  again ;  for  he  appeared  personally  only  to  the 
disciples  and  later  exists  in  spiritual  continuity. 
For  Israel  and  the  world,  there  began  another  period 
of  waiting,  during  which  the  words  of  his  witnesses 
are  at  work  bringing  about  repentance  and  faith. 
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Those  that  surrender  themselves  to  him  he  includes 
in  his  unseen  fellowship,  so  that,  although  they  live 
in  the  flesh,  they  no  longer  essentially  belong  to  the 
present  world  (Gal.  i.  4).  They  are,  by  virtue  of 
their  membership  in  the  body  of  the  living  Christ, 
though  in  the  world  not  of  the  world,  but  translated 
into  eternity  (John  xvii.  11,  14  sqq.;  Eph.  ii.  2,  5 
sqq.).  Such  expressions  as  these  are  not  meant 
figuratively  in  the  New  Testament,  but  serve  to  de- 
scribe an  unseen  reality  which  is  future  in  so  far  as  it 
has  not  yet  entered  the  domain  of  tangible  appear- 
ance, but  is  present  in  so  far  as  it  exists  behind  the 
visible  world  and  is  accessible  to  faith.  The  only 
thing  yet  looked  for  is  the  episode  transforming  the 
mystical  fellowship  of  the  Head  and  members  into 
the  actual.  This  will  result  in  Christ's  return  desig- 
nated as  parousia  (Matt.  xxiv.  3, 37, 39) ;  or  erchetait 
•*he  Cometh"  (Mark  xiii.  26;  Rev.  i.  7,  xxii.  7,  20); 
but,  from  an  earthly  viewpoint  better  expressed  as 
a  "revelation,"  "coming,"  or  "appearance"  (Luke 
xvii.  30;   I  Cor.  i.  7). 

As  evidence  how  inseparably   associated  with 

New-Testament  faith  the   expectation  that  Christ 

must,  from  his  focus  of  the  redemption  of  souls, 

carry  it  out  to  its  utmost  consequences,  stands  the 

fact  that  in  all  the  varying  doctrinal 

5.  Com-     types    of    the    New   Testament,    the 
pounded  in  blessing   of   salvation   is   everywhere 

the  New  described  as  present  and  future.  The 
Testament  "salvation"  of  the  primitive  apostolic 
mode  of  expression  is  to  be  realized  at 
the  return  of  Christ,  but  for  the  "saved"  (Acts  ii. 
47)  it  is  a  reality  dominating  present  life,  since  it  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Spirit  and  by  personal  relation 
to  the  exalted  Christ  (ii.  38;  I  Pet.  iii.  21).  The 
Johannine  "eternal  life"  is  certainly  a  present 
possession,  but  instead  of  being  conceived  as  im- 
manent it  is  to  await  its  perfection  and  reduction  to 
form  in  the  future  (John  xvii.  3,  vi.  40).  As  cer- 
tainly as  Paul's  experience  of  justification  forms  the 
present  and  actual  basis  of  the  Christian  life  of  faith 
so  certainly  is  it  adapted  to  eschatological  concep- 
tion. "Justification"  is  awaited  as  an  acquittal  in 
the  final  judgment  (Gal.  v.  5;  Rom.  viii.  30).  It  is 
a  "giving  of  life"  (Gal.  iii.  21),  the  operative  as- 
surance of  the  favorable  outcome  of  the  final  judg- 
ment. Salvation  is  by  hope  (Rom.  viii.  24) ;  so  also 
adoption  is  partly  a  future  reality  (Gal.  iv.  5;  Rom. 
viii.  15).  The  eschatological  element  comes  for- 
ward no  less  in  the  thoughts  of  Jesus  on  the  king- 
dom. However,  he  who  accepts  it  in  the  present  is 
received  within  its  secure  protection  (Mark  x.  15). 
The  perfected  kingdom  is  identical  with  the  future 
world;  it  is  a  "  kingdom  of  heaven."  As  the  future 
world,  according  to  the  apocalyptic  view,  opens  with 
the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  so  also  the  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth  is  at  hand  when  the  Messiah  ap- 
pears; the  King  is  the  kingdom.  The  force  of  Luke 
xvii.  20  is  to  rebuke  the  manner  of  judging  by  signs 
and  seasons,  and  does  not  negate  the  main  point  of 
receiving  the  present  revelation  of  the  kingdom  in 
order  to  gain  admission  to  its  complete  future  devel- 
opment. Already  evidences  appear.  The  power 
of  Jesus  over  demons  demonstrates  that  he  has 
wrested  the  dominion  of  the  world  absolutely  from 
Satan  (Matt.  xii.  2S-29).    His  own  are  now  con- 


cealed in  the  community  of  the  kingdom  (Col.  i.  13); 
its  complete  realization  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 
The  reign  of  God  which  shall  come  with  power,  con- 
trasted with  its  first  weak  appearing  (Mark  ix.  1), 
is  only  its  unfolding,  just  as  Qirist  who  as  the  Son  of 
God  was  established  with  power  seems,  but  was  not, 
a  contradiction  of  the  Christ  crucified  (Rom.  i.  4). 

The  significance  of  the  parousia  consists  in  finally 
bringing  about  this  transformation;  the  surviving 
tension  between  center  and  circumference  is  re- 
moved. A  complete  termination  of  earthly  history 
is  expected.  The  Son  of  Man  unrecognized  on  earth 
shall  appear  again  unmistakably  in 
6.  The     a  glory  that  shall  bring  terror  to  his 

Parousia.  enemies  and  perfect  redemption  to  his 
faithful  (Matt.  xxiv.  27,  30).  The 
offenses  shall  be  removed  from  his  kingdom,  and 
the  chosen  shall  be  gathered  and  reunited  into 
an  eternal  commtmity  of  glory  (Matt.  xiii.  31, 
40,  49  sqq.).  History,  however,  must  first  be 
fulfilled  to  the  extent  that  the  Cvospel  shall  be 
preached  to  all  nations  (Matt.  xxiv.  14).  The 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  serves  only  as  a  testi- 
mony; the  final  deliverance  will  appear  no  more 
as  developing  out  of  humanity  than  the  first, 
but  as  an  act  of  God  entering  from  without.  The 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  cataclysmic.  The 
human  race  of  all  periods  of  history  shall  be  sum- 
moned for  judgment.  The  belief  in  a  general 
resurrection  of  the  dead  is  implied  with  this  expec- 
tation (John  V.  29;  Rev.  xx.  11  sqq.).  The  ap- 
pearance of  (Christ  as  judge  of  the  world  is  a  step 
beyond  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature.  In  the  New 
Testament  he  has  become  the  representative  of  Ciod 
on  earth,  not  in  an  incidental  matter  but  to  actualize 
in  history  and  person  God's  revelation  of  grace. 
Apart  from  all  metaphysical  statements,  the 
"power"  of  Jesus  is  adequate  to  forgive  sins,  to 
establish  the  basis  for  the  coming  judgment  (Mark 
ii.  10).  Standing  at  the  center  of  himrianity  whence 
access  to  God  is  only  through  him,  the  fate  of  every 
individual  rests  on  him.  Its  consiunmation  is 
postponed  to  the  end  of  the  world  in  agreement  with 
the  history  of  (Christian  faith,  inseparable  as  it  is 
from  transcendence.  If  Jesus  is  the  expression  of 
the  purpose  of  God  in  the  history  of  revelation, 
then  his  personality  as  Savior  and  Judge  must  also 
stand  at  the  goal  of  this  history  (Matt.  xi.  27,  xxvi. 
64).  The  day  of  Yahweh  becomes  the  day  of  Jesus 
(Uhrist  (I  Cor.  i.  8,  v.  5),  and  Christ's  seat  of  judg- 
ment is  that  of  God  (II  Cor.  v.  10;  Rom.  xiv.  10). 

For  believers  the  significance  of  the  parousia  lies 
in  the  consunmiation  of  that  which  they  already 
possess  within  themselves;  after  the  salvation  of 
the  soul  comes  the  complete  salvation  of  the  body 
(I  Ck)r.  XV.  43  sqq.).  Even  impersonal  creation,  as 
the  scene  of  redeemed  humanity,  shares  in  the 
transformation.  A  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
in  which  all  contradiction  between  inner  and  outer 
is  overcome  appears  in  place  of  the  old  (Rev.  xxi. 
1).  Not  a  nebulous  ideal  world  is  pictured,  but 
the  new  Jerusalem  coming  down  from  heaven  has 
all  the  characteristics  of  reality,  though  without 
the  elements  of  the  earthy  (xxi.  2). 

Whether  these  thoughts  on  the  second  advent 
necessarily  fit  together  hannoniously  from  the  given 
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premises  or  are  the  result  of  wilful  syBtematixiiig 
must  be  determined  by  the  answer  given  to  two 

questions:  Did  Jesus  himself  actually 

7*  The  Con- have   in   mind   his  coming  again  to 

aciousness  judge  the  world?    Is  the  hope  for  his 

of  Jeeos.    return  one  of  the  inalienable  elements 

of    Christian    faith?     The    literature 
of    the    New    Testament    appears     without    ex- 
ception controlled  by  the  apocal3rptio  eschatological 
expectation  that  Jesus  as  the  Christ  will  some  time 
terminate  the  history  of  the  worid,  and  open  the  new 
world  of  God  for   the  reception  of  his  followers. 
There  appears,  in  place  of  the  fantastic  apocalyptic 
"watching,"  just  as  clearly  the  idea  of  a  present 
fellowship  with  Christ  which  guarantees  to  faith 
the  attainment  of  its  goal.    Who  is  the  author  of 
this  grand  conception?    Jesus  or  Paul?    Is  this  a 
theological  speculation,  or  rather  a  comprehensive 
expression  of  the  belief  in  the  religiously  imderstood 
and   yet   in   reality  world-ruling  Messiahship   of 
Jesus?    If  the  latter,  then  the  outcome  of  the  his- 
torical judgment  will  depend  upon  the  justification 
of  this  belief.    Whoever  does  this  will  not  assimie 
that  Jesus  used  the  name  of  Messiah  uncertainly 
and  sustained  himself  inwardly  in  his  sufferings 
with  a  vague  hope  of  returning;  but  the  religious 
Messianic  faith  of  the  New  Testament,  instead  of 
indulging  a  meaningless  return,  involves  the  claim 
to  the  judgment  of  the  world.    W.  Bousset's  asser- 
tion, that  Uie  faith  of  the  Church  pushed  the  self- 
assumed  position  of  Jesus  as  a  witness  in  the  divine 
judgment  gradually  forward  to  a  world-judgment, 
rests  merely  upon  an  unproved  presupposition  that 
Jesus  disavowed  himself  as  the  judge  of  the  world. 
The  prevailing  critical  assertion  that  a  finished  little 
apocalypse  was  inserted  with  the  discourse  of  Jesus 
in  Mark  xiii.  would  be  valid  proof  against  the  origin 
from  Jesus  of  that  apocalypse  pertaining  to  the 
parousia.    If,  in  addition,  the  authentic  literature 
on  the  life  of  Jesus  be  r^tricted  to  the  Gospel  of 
Mark,  it  would  be  easy  to  interpret  from  the  few 
remaining  passages  the  consciousness  of  a  mere 
witness  in  the  divine  judgment  and  the  triumph  of 
his  person  and  kingdom  in  history  (Mark  viii.  38, 
xiv.  62  sqq.)*    However,  the  theory  of  a  little  apoc- 
alypse would  also  be  of  historical  value  only  if 
Jewish  origin  could  be  assumed,  but,  in  general,  it 
is  of  a  specifically  Christian  character,  placing  the 
figure  of  Jesus  prominently  at  the  center  of  the 
transcendent  expectations.     The  decision  of  the 
matter  lies  deeper  than  with  mere  critical  literaiy 
research.     It  appears  that  various  critics  would 
assent  to  only  one   side   of  the  twofold  problem 
they  face,  particularly  those  who  would  segregate, 
in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus,  the  eschatological 
elements  from  his  person.    Jesus  would  thereby  be 
isolated  in  a  position  inconceivable  to  human  per- 
ception ;  the  Je\vish  and  Christian  contemporaneous 
literature  would  be  filled  with  apocalyptic  hopes, 
while  the  faith  of  Jesus  without  discriminating 
emphasis  would  have  contented  itself  with  the  other 
world,  resurrection,  judgment,  and  the  kingdom  of 
God,  in  general.    Similarly,  but  creating  less  dis- 
order in  the  historical  situation,  is  the  theory  of  the 
"  eschatological  school "  said  to  have  been  left  be- 
hind by  JesuB,  which  claims  that  every  statement  of 


the  Evangelists  concerning  the  presence  of  the  king- 
dom is  an  intrusion  of  rabbinical  representation. 
As  to  the  truth  of  the  matter  itself,  this  is  supposed, 
on  many  sides,  to  be  resolved  by  the  ignorance  of 
Jesus  concerning  the  nearness  of  the  time.    As  truly 
as  a  change  occurs  in  Paul's  idea  of  the  nearness 
(II  Thess.  iv.  17;  II  Cor.  v.  2  sqq.),  a  historical  view 
may  not  assiune  that  Jesus  announced  his  return 
in  the  following  generation.    No  words  are  so  well 
authenticated  as  the  statement  that  he  knew  neither 
the  day  nor  the  hour  (Mark  xiii.  32).     Is  this  to 
refer  to  the  particular  moment,  while  as  the  general 
extension,  tiie  immediate  future  is  self-evidently 
fixed?    But  the  events  pronounced  under  the  woes, 
particularly  the  appearing  of  many  false  messiahs, 
and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  all  the  nations, 
necessarily  imply  a  longer  development  and  thoughts 
of  a  community  of  the  kingdom  on  earth.    This 
being  so,  then  the  words  relating  to  a  personal  re- 
turn of  Jesus  are  to  be  taken  as  pointing  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem    (Matt.   x.  23,  xvi.  28). 
Even  if  the  mistaken  formulation  of  these  words 
effected  in  the  commimity  a  wide-spread  belief  in 
the  near  approach  of  the  end  (John  xxi.  23;    U 
Thess.  ii.  2);   and  this  belief  gave  rise,  in  the  ac- 
count, to  the  close  temporal  approximation  of  the 
judgment  of  the  people  of  God  and  the  universal 
judgment  of  the  human  race,  although  only  inwardly 
associated  by  Jesus,  yet  the  distinction  of  the  two 
acts  is  unmistakably  present  throughout. 

For  the  positive  estimation  of  the  belief  in  the 
second  coming  no  clear  direction  can  be  given.  It 
all  depends  on  the  attitude  taken  with  reference  to 
the  authority  of  Jesus  and  the  personal  needs  seeking 
satisfaction  in  the  truths  of  Christian  faith.  A  mere 
regulative  idea  to  act  as  an  ethical  incentive  would 
be  indifferent  to  eschatological  hopes.  This  position, 
especially  prominent  from  Kant  to 
8.  Practi-  Schleicrmacher  and  Ritschl,  results 
cal  Estima-  more  and  more  in  the  divei^ence  of 
tion.  individual  immortality  and  the  con- 
summation of  society.  The  chief  in- 
terest, according  to  Ritschl,  accrues  to  the  kingdom 
of  God,  unfolding  upon  an  earthly  basis,  as  the  end 
or  ideal  common  to  God  and  his  chosen  religious 
community,  which,  rising  above  the  natural  limita- 
tions of  ethnic  distinctions,  advances  to  the  ethical 
unity  of  all  the  peoples.  Whether  this  involves 
merely  a  constant  ideal  hovering  before,  or  a  real 
historical  goal,  is  nowhere  made  distinct;  but  if  the 
latter,  there  is  no  light  thrown  upon  the  relation  in 
which  the  individuals  departing  previously  from 
history  stand  with  reference  to  the  common  goal. 
These  projects  rule  the  newer  theology  so  far  as  it, 
not  without  candor,  applies  itself  to  a  philosophy 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  and 
the  Apostles.  For  the  modem  attitude,  resting  on 
the  basis  of  an  empirical  world,  the  acme  of  thought 
is  a  personal  society,  realized,  with  the  conquest  of 
purely  natural  motives,  in  ethical  ends.  Timidly 
and  insecurely  the  consequence  is  scarcely  ven- 
tured upon  that  this  kingdom  of  God  may  be  in  full 
reality  the  goal  of  historical  evolution  subserved  also 
by  the  natural  world.  The  result  is  scarcely  more 
than  an  idealistic  self-reflection.  In  fact  all  ideas 
are  ^nliiyt^  in  the  scheme  of  the  immovable  oon- 
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trast  of  nature  and  spirit.  Personal  spiritual  exer- 
tions have  the  value  of  preaerviug  from  abaorption 
in  mere  nature,  but  not  the  promise  of  ever  becom- 
ing reality  in  the  historical  sense.  Individual  poatu- 
latca  reaching  over  into  transcendent  realization  are 
possible,  but  not  a  consiatcnt,  sustaining  certainty. 
On  the  contrary  the  incomparable  power  of  the  un- 
constricted  New-Testament  faith  which  unites  the 
apocalyptic  assurance  of  actual  consummation  with 
the  interest  in  personalities  is  assured  in  God  and  in 
their  comiaunity.  The  combination  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  beyond  with  the  positive  worth  of 
personality  constitutes  the  sure  ground  of  life  for 
believers.  This  certainty  is  guaranteed  through  the 
purely  personal  activity  and  experience  of  Christ 
who  possessed  in  this  world,  which  rejected  him, 
nothing  but  iuH  personality  assured  in  God,  but  de- 
parting with  this  possession  inwardly  triumphant 
to  open  the  outward  victory  by  the  resurrection, 
to  assemble  his  own  to  his  exalted  activity,  and  to 
raise  them  in  unity  with  himseif  as  head  to  God  in 
the  other  world,  and,  finally,  in  hia  last  revelation, 
to  extend  the  ultimate  consequences  of  the  reign  of 
God  over  the  world  and  his  society  of  the  kingdom. 
The  certjiiuty  of  redemption  includes  this  hope  as 
an  essential  element,  and  the  conviction  that  the 
disappearance  of  one  would  mean  the  loss  of  entire 
certainty  of  redemption  engirdling  real  life,  is  proof 
that  this  subsists  not  on  illusions.  Meantime,  a  self- 
reliant  faith  has  no  occasion  to  indulge  the  utilisa- 
tion of  phenomenal  expressions  presuming  to  be 
"reaUstic,"  the  forms  thence  available  for  the  de- 
Bcription  of  transcendent  realities  being  obtained 
from  the  hither  world  only.  Most  eignificimt,  Iiow- 
ever,  for  the  ethical  judgment  of  the  world  by  the 
Christian  and  bis  attitude  therein  is  an  earnest  be- 
lief in  the  return  of  Jesus  and  in  the  world-compre- 
hending transcendent  consummation  of  hia  kingdom. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the 
"  Father's  house ''  for  redeemed  personalities  assem- 
bled in  eternity,  the  purely  contingent  state  of  life  is 
judged  as  mere  soonery,  "for  the  fashion  of  this 
world  passes  away"  (I  Cor.  vii.  31).  Therefore 
the  Christian  emulates  not  things  in  the  course  of 
this  life  but  persona,  not  culture  but  Evangelization. 
He  also  does  not  look  for  an  uninterrupted  ethical 
evolution;  all  attempts  in  this  direction,  which  are 
to  be  prosecuted  because  the  kingdom  of  God  aims 
to  comprehend  all  life  as  one,  are  ever  doomed  to 
violent  interruption,  so  long  as  the  world  of  sin  will 
stand,  in  which  a  progressive  revelation  of  light 
cails  forth  a  corresponding  revelation  of  darkness. 
No  Church  in  its  outward  aspect  and  no  Christian 
state  ia  therefore  an  immediate  vestibule  of  the  per- 
fect kingdom;  on  earth  there  can  be  only  folds  to 
guard  the  members  of  Christ  mingling  with  other 
elements,  lutil  his  appearing,  and  with  him  that 
of  the  saints  hitherto  scattered  throughout  all  his- 
tory, as  the  everlasting  community. 

(  E.  F.  Karl  Mcujir.) 

BiBuooHAPnT  For  ths  docCruw  u  found  in  the  Bibls  «0D- 
jult  the  literature  in  and  under  BmuCAl.  Tbkowwt  [m- 
peeiaUy  the  woiks  by  Duhm.  Soigtid,  DiUmano.  BennelC 
Dm-idKiD.  Tov.  and  Sehulti  for  the  O.  T.;  «nd  by  Bey- 
«hlii«,  Adeney,  Holtimann,  Stevens,  sad  Gould  for  ths 
V.  T.I-,  D*r  or  the  Loiiii;  and  under  E»ch»toloqt. 
For  the  doctrine  in  the  ftpocrypbal  Bad  pfeudepigraphi 


literature  ooncult  the  works  under  Meuiib.  MisauKuu 
(wpeoiiOly  (hoae  by  Brigp,  OroUi.  Stioton.  nod  Wood*), 
sad  under  PeBUDBl-iaHAPHA  (oBpeoiaUy  those  by  Cbsri» 
and  Drummond).  Consult  further:  W.  Burnt,  Lalum 
on  the  Stcond  AdvrM  of  our  Lard  Jerut  ChriM,  4lh  ed.. 
London,  1815;  D.  Btowu.  Chrul'a  Seamd  Camine:  WQl 
a  be  PrmiUtnniair  ih.  1848;  8.  Lea,  jBreAotolopH,*  or  We 
Scriplun  Doctrine  of  thtComina  of  otir  Lord,  Boston.  1868; 
D.  N.  Lord.  The  Coming  and  Reign  of  ChriMl.  New  York, 
1858;  J.  Barg,  The  Stamd  Jd.inU  of  Jem,  Chriel  not  Pre- 
miOainial.  Philadelphia.  18S1I;  E.  Luthnrdt.  Die  Lehra 
von  den  ItOttn  Diigen,  Lcipsio,  18SI ;  J.  F.  Deoiarest  and 
W,  R..  Gordon,  Clirvlocraev;  or,  Eaeay  on  Vie  Coming  and 
Kingdom  of  Chriet,  New  York.  1887;  J,  Grant.  The  End 
of  AU  Thingi;  or,  the  Coming  and  Kingdom  of  Chriel.  3 
series,  London.  l»66-fl7;  W.  WdBenbach,  Der  Witdtr- 
tunfUgndante  Jem.  Leipaic,  1873;  S.  ii.  UerriU,  The  Stc- 
ond Coming  of  Chriat  Considered  in  ite  Relation  to  the  MH- 
lenninm,  the  Rciurrectian.  and  Judsmml,  Cincimmli,  1879; 
5.  Davidson,  Docirin*  of  the  Lad  Thinot.  London.  1882; 
G.  N.  H.  Peters,  The  Theormtic  Kingdom  of  ovr  Lard 
Jeeue  Chriet.  ae  covenanted  in  the  0-  T,  and  presented  in 
the  N.  T..  New  York,  1885;  J.  C.  RsJikin,  The  Coming 
oflhe  Lord.  ih.  1865;  R.  S .  hunu.  When  u^t  ChriM  Come  f 
Toronto.  1886;  W.  Kelly.  Licturei  on  the  Second  Coming 
and  Kingdom  of  the  Lard  and  Saciour  Jem  Cliriel.  Lon- 
don. i8SS;  T.  Kliefolh.  Chritllicho  Eechalohoie.  Leipsic, 
13SS;  J.  8.  Russell,  The  Paroiaia:  a  crilital  Inquiry  into 
the  Nev  Tatammt  Doelrine  of  our  Lard'e  Second  Conine. 
LoudOQ.  1887;  N.  'Vital,  Sludia  in  EKhalalaeu;  or,  Ihou- 
land  yean  in  bolA  TsufanoiU,  New  York,  1889;  C.  A. 
Briua.  Thu  Meeeiah  of  the  OoepeU.  New  York,  18M; 
idem.  The  Meiiia/t  of  the  Apottla,  ib.  1895;  B.  Dieck- 
mnno.  Die  Partuie  Ckrii^ti,  GeeetemtiDde.  ISSS;  R.  H. 
Charles,  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life  in  lerael,  in  Judaiem, 
and  in  CItriManil!/.  London,  1890;  J.  Weiss.  Die  Predigl 
Jeiu  mm  Reiche  Goitre.  Gultiogen,  1900;  E.  Cremer.  Dh 
WiederkunftChrittiundditAvfai^edeTKirclu.  GUlenloh, 
1002;  P.  Poll.  JadiKhe  Bechatalogie.  Loipeic.  1903;  W, 
Rheinland  (F.  W.  Stuekert).  Dat  Kommen  dee  Herrn,  8th 
ad.,  Neumanster,  1904;  W.  Boussot,  Die  Retigion  del 
JudeiUumi  im  ntutieiammtlichen  ZeilalUr.  Beriin,  1906; 
3.  Modalski.  Jeeu  Wiederkunfl.  Breklum,  I90T;  M.  KJUi- 
ler,  Angewandte  Dogmen,  pp.  487  sqq..  Leipaie,  ISOB; 
F.  TUImann.  Die  Wttderkunfl  ChHili  nacJi  dm  paulini- 
ichim  Briefen.  Freiburf,  1909;  A.  D.  Fairbanks,  Chriift 
Second  Coming.  Boston,  1910;  SehHrer,  GetchielUe.  ii,  496 
eqq..  Eng.  transl.,  IL.  i.  126  sqq.  (gives  a  good  list  of 
litemture):  DB,  i.  741-T5T.  The  subject  is  discusKd  also 
in  the  works  on  lyatematle  tbeoloEy  (see  Dooha,  Doo- 

SECRECY  OF  THE  COHFESSIOHAL:    When,  in 

the  early  Middle  Ages,  the  discipline  of  auricular 
confession  prevailed  in  the  Church,  the  obligation 
of  absolute  secrecy  on  the  part  of  the  confessor  fol- 
lowed as  a  necessary  consetfuence.  The  secret  of 
the  confessional  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  ordi- 
nary secret  coiled  professional,  e.g.,  that  of  the 
lanyer  with  respect  to  hLs  client,  or  of  the  physician 
toward  his  patient,  and  adds  thereto  a  special  re- 
ligious obligation  resulting  from  the  sacramental 
character  of  the  confession.  This  obligation,  often 
referred  to  in  the  statutes  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
eitpressly  formulated  in  the  Fourth  Lateran  Coun- 
cil (121.5),  chap.  Exi.,  admits  of  no  exception  or  at- 
tenuation even  though  the  life  of  the  confessor  were 
at  stake  (cf.  Hefele.  ConcUiengetchichU,  v.  8S8).  It 
extends  to  all  matter  strictly  pertaining  to  sacra- 
mental confession  independently  of  the  circtim- 
stanco  whether  absolution  be  granted  or  not. 
Though  primarily  binding  the  confessor,  the  same 
obligation  rests  also  on  other  persons  whether  lay 
or  cleric  who  by  accident  or  otherwise  may  have 
obtained  knowledge  of  the  confession.  To  induce 
this  obligation  the  confession  should  be  sacramental 
in  chartkcler,  i.e.,  it  should  be  made  in  good  faith 
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and  with  the  intention  of  receiving  absolution.  Thus 
if  a  penitent  were  to  simulate  confession  by  way  of 
a  joke,  the  confessor  would  incur  only  the  natural 
obligation  governing  such  matters,  and  likewise  if 
the  narration  of  one's  sins  were  made  merely  in 
order  to  obtain  counsel  or  consolation,  the  secret, 
though  still  of  the  professional  kind,  would  not, 
however,  entail  the  strict  obligation  of  the  sacra- 
mental seal.  There  are  on  record  a  few  historic  in- 
stances in  which  the  secrecy  of  the  confessional  has 
been  heroically  defended.  The  most  notable  per- 
haps is  that  of  St.  John  of  Nepomuk  (q.v).,  who  is 
honored  as  a  martyr  of  the  confessional.  In  1377 
he  was  chosen  by  the  pious  Johanna,  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Wenceslaus,  to  be  her  spiritual  guide.  The 
emperor,  whose  life  was  that  of  a  dissolute  tyrant, 
being  jealous  of  his  consort,  endeavored  first  by 
cajolery  and  later  by  threats  to  obtain  from  the  con- 
fessor a  revelation  of  her  confessions.  John  re- 
mained firm,  and  after  much  inhuman  treatment  he 
was  ordered  by  the  enraged  Wenceslaus  to  be  cast 
into  the  River  Moldau.  The  order  was  carried  out 
after  nightfall  on  the  vigil  of  the  Ascension,  May 
16,  1383.  James  F.  Driscx)ll. 

Bibuckirapht:  J.  P.  Gury,  Compendium  ThealoQim  Moralit, 
Paris,  1881;  and  in  general  writers  on  moral  theoloffy; 
F.  Mame,  Vie  de  Saint  Jean  NSpomuchie,  Parisi  1741 ;  A. 
Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  iv.  332. 

SECRET,  DISCIPLINE   OF   THE.    See  Abcani 

DiSCIPLINA. 

SECRETAN,  sec^'r^tOn',  CHARLES:  Swiss 
Protestant;  b.  at  Lausanne  Jan.  18,  1815;  d.  there 
Jan.  21,  1895.  Educated  at  Lausanne  and  Munich, 
he  became,  in  1838,  associate  professor  of  philosophy 
at  the  Academy  (after  1891  the  University)  of 
Lausanne,  where  he  was  promoted  to  a  full  profes- 
sorship three  years  later.  In  1845  he  was  one  of  the 
professors  suspended  by  the  radicals  during  the  Vaud 
revolution,  and  accordingly  delivered  his  lectures 
privately  imtil,  in  1850,  he  was  called  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Neuch&tel.  In  1866,  however,  he  was  re- 
called to  Lausanne,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  His  view  of  the  imiverse,  as  revealed 
in  his  writings,  was  threefold;  philosophically  he 
passed  from  the  position  of  Schelling  and  Baader  to 
that  of  Kant;  theologically  he  abandoned  all  posi- 
tive speculation  for  a  dogmatic  of  ethical  con- 
sciousness based  on  ICantian  philosophy;  sociolog- 
ically his  position  was  original,  though  destined  to 
exercise  little  influence. 

Secr^tan's  Philoaopkie  de  la  liherU  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1849)  postulates  the  identity  of  the  principle  of 
being  with  the  Deity,  which  is  free  in  self-limitation, 
and  endowed  with  spirit  and  will.  Man,  free  to  make 
his  own  choice,  preferred  voluntary  independence, 
which  he  used  in  favor  of  evil,  this  selection  being 
explained  by  the  theory  of  a  preexistent  fall.  In- 
stead of  permitting  evil  to  work  itself  out,  however, 
the  Creator  planned  a  return  to  redemption,  the 
primeval  purpose  of  creation,  by  begetting  a  perfect 
type  of  himianity  (the  Son  of  God),  whose  sufferings, 
representing  man's  pain  in  consequence  of  sin,  cause 
a  reaction  realized  in  Christian  history,  the  end  of 
which  is  the  everlasting  life  of  emancipated  himian- 
ity. In  the  two  subsequent  editions  of  this  work 
(1866.  1879)  Secr^tan  sought  to  adapt  his  old  text 


to  his  changii^g  views,  but  the  attempt  was  impossi- 
ble and  his  ethical  and  religious  concepts  received 
their  new  form  in  his  Reckerchea  de  la  mMhode  qui 
conduit  d  la  v^riU  9ur  nos  plus  grands  intMts  (Neu- 
ch&tel,  1857),  La  Raison  et  le  christianisme  (Paris, 
1863),  Discours  laiques  (1877),  Religion  et  thiologie 
(1883),  La  Civilisation  et  la  croyance  (Lausanne, 
1887),  and  the  posthimious  Essais  de  philosophie  et 
de  littirature  (1896).  But  despite  all  his  shifting  of 
position,  he  steadily  maintained  the  two  principles 
of  freedom  and  duty,  though  he  siurendered  all 
derivation  of  the  cosmos  from  a  single  principle. 
To  him  religion  was  neither  the  uncritical  accept- 
ance of  a  sum  of  data,  nor  the  observance  of  certain 
rites,  nor  poetic  feeling,  but  obedience  to  the  moral 
law  in  man's  own  heart,  conceived  as  the  operation 
of  a  personal  force  outside  him.  His  attitude  to- 
ward dogma,  therefore,  may  be  described  as  increas- 
ingly indifferent,  especially  in  relation  to  man's 
moral  position;  and  he  utterly  rejected  the  doctrines 
of  plenary  inspiration,  the  equal  importance  of  all 
the  books  of  the  Bible,  and  the  vicarious  sacrifice  in 
the  death  of  CThrist,  giving  this,  like  the  resurrection 
and  the  ascension,  a  distinctly  symbolic  meaning. 
He  likewise  rejected  the  tenets  of  eternal  punishment 
and  the  moral  requirement  of  belief  in  miracles, 
and,  in  his  humility,  sometimes  doubted  personal 
immortality.  Personally  he  preferred  the  free 
churches  to  those  supported  by  the  State,  though 
he  held  that  the  Church  failed  to  meet  the  demands 
of  modem  times,  and  advocated  greater  familiarity 
with  modem  culture  on  the  part  of  ministers,  wiUi 
an  intensification  of  practical  work  and  less  stress  on 
purely  theological  problems. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  second  great 
work,  the  Principe  de  la  morale  (Lausanne,  1883), 
Sccr^tan  turned  his  attention  especially  to  sociology, 
his  Civilisation  et  la  croyance f  already  noted,  treaUng 
its  theme  from  the  threefold  point  of  view  of  philos- 
ophy, theology,  and  sociology,  while  the  economic 
and  political  sides  receive  almost  exclusive  attention 
in  his  Le  Droit  de  la  femme  (Paris,  1887),  jStudes 
sociales  (1899),  Les  Droits  de  rkumaniii  (1890),  and 
Mon  Utopie  (1882).  He  sought,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  secure  for  the  masses  that  prosperity  which  the 
economic  development  of  centuries  had  taken  from 
them  by  unequal  division  of  property  and  class 
favoritism;  and  on  the  other  hand,  here  parting 
company  with  socialism,  he  emphasized  the  natural 
and  inherent  inequality  of  individuals,  and  their 
consequent  rights  to  different  degrees  of  wealth  and 
wages.  He  strongly  advocated  cooperative  labor, 
savings-banks,  insurance  against  old  age,  accident, 
and  loss  of  employment,  as  well  as  the  emancipa- 
tion of  woman,  for  all  which  he  strove  with  the 
technical  knowledge  of  a  political  economist  and 
the  motives  of  an  ethicist  and  friend  of  the  people". 

(E.  C.  Platzhofp-Lejeune.) 

Bibliograpbt:  G.  Frommel.  in  Eeqxdesee  contemporaineat 
Lausanne.  1801;  F.  PUlon.  La  PhUoeaphie  de  CharUe 
SecrHan,  Paris,  1807;  J.  Duproix«  Ch.  SecrHan  et  la  pM- 
loeophie  kantienne,  ib.  1000. 

SECULARISM:  An  atheistic  and  materialistic 
movement  established  in  England  about  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  at  one  time  countang 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  adherents.    The  founder 
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'was  George  Jacob  Holyoake  [b.  in  fiirmiiigbam  Apr. 
13,  1S17;  d.  at  Brighton  Jan.  22,  1906;  received  his 
education  at  the  Mechanic's  Institution  in  Binning- 
liam,  where  he  taught  until  be  entered  political  and 
literary  lilc;  began  lecturing  in  1841  on  Robert 
Owen's  social  philosophy,  and  directed  his  efforts 
to  the  uplift  of  the  laboring  classes;  in  1S13  be  was 
imprisoned  for  blasphemy],  who,  in  1846,  assisted 
in  starting  a  periodical  called  The  Reaaoner,  wMch 
soon  became  the  chief  organ  of  English  frcethougbt, 
a  movement  which  was  atheistic  rather  than  the- 
istic,  but  possessed  of  a  marked  tendency  toward 
the  formation  of  associations,  and  characterized  by 
utilitarian  aims  in  the  sphere  of  morals.  Although 
the  followers  of  the  school  repudiated  the  deagna- 
tion  "  atheists  "  (see  Atheibu),  and  claimed  to  be 
simply  "  non-tbeista,"  they  were  soon  termed  "  sec- 
ularists "  because  of  their  avowed  purpose  of  word- 
ing "  for  the  welfare  of  men  in  this  worid,"  ignoring 
altogether  any  hypothesis  of  a  future  life.  The  sole 
ethical  principle  of  the  school  was  utibtarian,  and 
its  dogmatic  position  was  entirely  negative,  deoy- 
iiig  the  justifiability  of  assuming  the  existence  of 
God,  the  di\'ine  governance  of  the  world,  the  rea- 
sonableness of  prayer,  tlie  possibility  of  a  future 
life,  and  the  like.  At  the  same  time  this  position 
was  primarily  not  one  of  absolute  denial,  but  rather 
of  extreme  agnosticism,  with  the  assumption  that 
what  can  not  be  positively  and  indubitably  known 
should  be  ignored,  both  in  theory  and  in  practical 
lite. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Holyoake  secularism  w*aB 
a  relatively  lame  movement,  but  with  the  early 
eighth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  its  charac- 
ter changed  under  the  leadership  of  the  well-known 
Charles  Brodlaugh  (q.v.),  and  it  became  not  only 
radical  in  politics,  but  bitterly  hostile  to  all  forms  of 
rehgion,  even  white  adopting  a  sort  of  religious  cere- 
monial dran-n  up  by  Bradlaugh's  friend,  Austin 
Holyoake,  and  eQtitJed  Rituale  Holyoakense,  sive 
hitrurgia  iecutaria.  In  all  this  the  more  vulgar 
forma  of  Becularism  revealed  a  certain  di^rce  of 
affinity  with  Positivism  (q.v.),  while  the  more  cul- 
tured adherents  of  the  movement  came  to  prefer  to 
term  themselves  "agnostics"  (see  Aqnosticibu). 
Since  the  closing  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
secularism  as  a  distinct  sect  seems  more  or  less  to 
have  disappeared  or  to  have  been  merged  in  such 
forms  of  modem  anti -Christian  radicalism  as  so- 
caetie.'i  for  ethical  culture  (see  Ethicai.  Culture, 

SOCIEXIES    for).  (O.  ZflcKLEHt-) 

BiBUoaOAFHT:  J.  Buchanim.  Failti  in  Ood  and  Modem 
Athsitm.  ii.  233-291,  LoadoD,  I8A7  (records  the  be«ia- 
DiiLg*  <jf  ibo  movement);  M.  Davies,  H^rrodox  London, 
i.  3M  sqq..  ii.  116-200,  ib.  1874  (sivn  the  later  develop- 
ment}; C.  BraiUaugb,  AMlobuvrafhv.  ib.  1873;  J.  Mu- 
Conn.  SKxdarism:  wa philosophical,  imrwral,  and  fvnti- 
tocial.  ib.  1881;  Chniiianila  and  Saularim.  A  un  ten 
Dibale  beficccn  Rrv.  G.  Salon  and  C.  WatU.  ib.  1SS2; 
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SECULAHIZATIOn. 

Canlingian  and  Merovingian  Aclioo  (|  1). 

Tendeacin  st  End  of  .Middle  A|a  ()  2). 

Conditions  under  die  Reformation  ({  3}. 

EfTeclA  on  tbe  Prinoes  of  tbe  Church  ()  4). 

Consequencee  of  tbe  Frenob  Revolution  ()  5). 

ESocC  on  Papal  Authority  and  Property  (1  6). 

Le«»l  AapecU  of  the  Procaaa  ((  7>. 

LegBl  BMis  of  Alienation  of  Property  (I  S). 

Modem  Roman  Catbolic  Theory  Invalid  (1  B). 

Tbe  Slata  of  the  Cburch  (|  10). 

Anomaloua  Poiition  of  the  Papacy  ((  11). 
By  eeculariiation  is  meant  confiscation  of  chivch 
property  by  the  Stal£  and  the  use  of  the  revenues 
thus  acquired  for  other  than  church  purposes;  or, 
in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  it  denotes  the 
transformation  of  spiritual  domains  into  secular 
possessions,  the  first  instance  of  this  being  the  nego- 
tiations immediately  preceding  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia (q.v.),  particularly  in  France. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  Carolinpan  period 
there  was  a  comparatively  extended  secularization 
in  France,  and  medieval  tradition  is  essentially  cor- 
rect in  declaring  that  Charles  Martel 
I.  Cart)-  deprived  the  Church  of  a  great  part  of 
lingian  and  its  estates  for  the  benefit  of  his  vassals. 
Merovingian  The  reason  for  this  course  was  the  finan- 
Action,  eial  poverty  of  the  State,  especially  in 
\ie\r  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  crown 
lands  and  the  increasing  danger  of  Saracen  invasion, 
while  Charles  bad  in  uddilJon  the  personal  motive 
of  creating  a  vassal  body  rivaling  that  of  his  Mero- 
vingian predecessors.  The  estates  thus  confiscated 
were  not  restored  under  the  sons  of  Charles  Martel, 
but  a  l^al  form  was  devised  which,  while  recog- 
nizing the  spiritual  quality  of  the  confiscated  estates 
and  while  laying  a  tax  on  the  church  institutions 
aflectcd,  protected  the  present  incumbents,  even 
while  furtlicr  use  of  church  properly  by  the  State 
was  rendered  possible  through  new  investiture  in 
case  of  a  change  of  incumbent.  Under  Henry  II. 
the  monasteries  were  the  object  of  attack,  while, 
following  the  traditions  of  his  house,  he  r^arded 
the  episcopate  as  his  surest  defense  against  the  sec- 
ular lords.  Tbe  emperor  availed  himself  of  the  pre- 
text of  reforming  the  monasteries  to  appropriate  a 
large  portion  of  their  property,  with  which  he  re- 
imbursed both  himself  and  his  followers  for  his  po- 
litical generosity  toward  the  episcopate.  At  the 
same  time,  whatever  was  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  monastery  itself  was  spared. 

In  the  course  of  the  Middle  Ages  half  of  the  na- 
tional estates  of  Germany  had  come  under  MoH^ 
main  (q.v.),  and  po\'erty-8tricken  peasants,  in  tlieir 
blind  fury,  longed  for  the  seculariaa- 
1.  Tenden-  tion  of  all  church  property— a  desire 
cles  at  End  ominously  echoed  in  the  bearta  of 
of   Middle   many  who  elsewhere  had  no  sympatby 

Ages.  for  tbe  lower  classes.  Roman  Catholic 
princes,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
among  them.  \ied  with  Protestants  here,  and  as 
early  as  152,5  a  general  secularization  was  proposed, 
which  was  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Empire,  not  by 
the  common  people.  Spiritual  princes  and  prelates 
were  to  have  so  much  as  was  sufficient  to  proper 
dignity,  and  canons  were  to  retain  their  c: 
but  prelacies  and  caaonries  were  gradually  t 
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out.  A  few  nunneries  were  to  be  retained;  and  the 
Income  of  the  confiscated  estates  was  to  be  devoted 
especially  to  the  salary  of  parish  priests,  the  main- 
tenance of  a  bishop  (stripped  of  all  temporal  power), 
and  the  erection  of  a  high  school  in  each  district. 
Though  the  power  of  the  spiritual  princes  was  too 
strong  to  permit  such  drastic  measures,  it  was  the 
Roman  Catholics  themselves,  with  Austria  to  set 
the  example,  who  commenced  the  abolition  of  mon- 
asteries. All  this  was  the  tendency  of  the  day,  but 
Luther  warned  his  adherents  that  the  property  of 
the  Church  must  be  administered  in  the  interests 
of  the  Church,  and  that  the  conditions  of  country 
pastors  must  first  of  all  be  improved,  after  which 
the  residue  might  be  devoted  to  benevolent  institu- 
tions and  to  general  interests.  It  was  in  this  spirit 
that  the  Saxon  visitation  was  conducted  and  that 
Melanchthon  advised  the  council  of  Strasburg  in 
1538.  At  the  same  time,  many  secular  authorities 
grasped  the  opportunity  to  turn  to  private  advan- 
tage the  course  advocated  by  Luther  and  Melanch- 
thon, and  failed  to  make  proper  provision  for  preach- 
ers and  schools,  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  the 
advancement  of  education,  so  that  the  Schmalkald 
Convention  of  1540,  at  the  instance  of  Melanchthon, 
formally  demanded  reformation  of  church  property 
rather  than  secularization,  even  while  advocating 
the  secularization  of  spiritual  domains.  In  many 
lands,  as  in  Hesse,  lai^e  institutions,  such  as  the 
strongly  Protestant  University  of  Marburg,  were 
endowed  from  suppressed  monasteries,  while  in 
1525  Prussia  was  changed  from  a  spiritual  state  to 
a  secular  archduchy. 

The  estates  of  the  Church  in  the  varioiis  territories 
at  the  rise  of  Protestantism  fell  into  three  cate- 
gories, each  of  which  underwent  a  separate  develop- 
ment: the  property  and  income  of  individual 
churches  and  benefices,  the  property 
3.  Condi-  of  religious  corporations  (property  of 
tions  under  chapters,  monasteries,  etc.),  and  the 
the  Refer-  property  and  income  of  ecclesiastical 
mation.  dignitaries  (local  bishops).  The  prop- 
erty and  income  of  individual  parishes 
remained  practically  unchanged,  although  there 
were  minor  losses,  as  in  the  case  of  Stole  Fees  (q.v.) 
and  certain  cases  of  enforced  contribution,  while 
instances  of  deliberate  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
new  regulations  were  not  unknown.  In  WOrttem- 
berg  Duke  Christopher  sought  to  offset  the  attempts 
of  Ulrich  to  secure  complete  secularization  by  a 
specially  administered  ''  general  church  fimd " 
which  should  permanently  apply  ecclesiastical 
property  to  the  benefit  of  Protestantism.  This  fund 
was  to  provide  for  the  endowment  of  new  pastor- 
ates, the  repair  of  pastors'  residences,  the  support 
of  aged  pastors,  and  the  like;  but  the  destruction 
of  the  multifarious  local  legal  persons  which  the 
ecclesiastical  properties  formed  under  Roman, 
canon,  and  common  Protestant  church  law  were  a 
peril  to  Christopher's  scheme,  which  finally  suffered 
incameration  in  1806.  In  many  districts  the  estates 
of  ecclesiastical  corporations  were  imdiminished, 
although  their  objects  were  changed,  only  hospitals, 
poorhouses,  etc.,  retaining  their  original  purposes. 
Much  of  the  confiscated  property  was  devoted  to 
educational  ends;   in  other  cases  the  corporations 


survived,  though  they  became  benevolent  institu- 
tions; while  yet  others,  when  their  incumbents  died 
or  resigned,  were  given  back  to  their  patrons  or 
founders.  In  WOrttemberg  the  monasteries  were 
retained  as  schools;  and  this  transformation  of 
monasteries,  rather  than  entire  secularization,  was 
the  course  pursued  by  Duke  Ernest  the  Confessor 
of  LOneburg  and  Duchess  Elizabeth  of  Calenburg- 
G5ttingen,  as  well  as  by  Duke  Julius  of  Bruns^iick. 
The  University  of  Helmst&dt  was  endowed  from 
suppressed  monasteries,  and  educational  and  elee- 
mosynary institutions  were  founded  in  similar  fash- 
ion in  Hanover,  Hesse,  Mecklenbiu^,  and  elsewhere. 

The  property  and  income  of  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries underwent  a  profound  change  with  the  rise 
of  the  new  doctrine.    Protestantism  left  no  room 
for  the  union  of  temporal  and  spiritual 

4.  Effects   lordship   in   the   biishops   which   had 
on  the      hitherto  prevailed,  and  some  bishops. 

Princes  of  like  those  of  Samland  and  Pomerania, 
the  Church,  voluntarily  resigned  their  secular 
powers  when  they  embraced  the  ten- 
ets of  Luther.  More  than  this,  the  entire  episcopate 
vanished  with  the  extension  of  the  consistorial  sys- 
tem, and  as  bishops  died,  they  were  not  replaced. 
Members  of  the  secular  nobility  were  elected  or  ap- 
pointed to  administer  the  vacant  sees,  and  the  epis- 
copal estates  gradually  became  incorporated  with 
the  secular  domains.  In  many  religious  founda- 
tions inunediately  dependent  on  the  Empire  the 
Reformation  was  similarly  carried  out,  and  in  this 
way  Protestantism  gained  control  of  the  dioceses 
of  Magdebiug,  Bremen,  Verden,  LQbeck,  Osna- 
brOck,  Ratzebiug,  Halberstadt,  and  Minden,  while 
for  a  time  the  Roman  Catholics  were  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  MUnster,  Paderbom,  Hildesheim, 
and  Cologne,  although  the  Counter-Reformation  ul- 
timately enabled  them  to  retain  possession  of  these 
sees.  The  Protestantized  dioceses,  on  the  other 
hand,  went  their  course  to  secularization,  such  being 
the  fate  of  Bremen,  Verden,  and  Magdeburg,  which 
became  secular  duchies,  of  Halberstadt,  Minden, 
Camin,  Schwerin,  and  Ratzeburg,  which  were 
changed  into  principalities,  and  of  many  lesser 
foundations.  By  the  provisions  of  Jan.  1,  1624,  the 
only  unsecularized  imperial  diocese  in  Protestant 
hands  was  LQbeck,  and  the  sole  unsecularized  mon- 
asteries were  those  of  Gandersheim,  Hervorden,  and 
Quedlinburg;  while  the  Protestants  were  now  de- 
clared entitled  to  peaceful  possession  of  all  seques- 
trated and  transformed  ecclesiastical  estates  and 
foundations. 

The  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  eighteenth 
century  gave  secular  lords  wide  pretexts  for  confis- 
cation of  church  property,  such  sequestration  fol- 
lowing the  banishment  of  the  order  from  Portugal 
(1759),  France  (1764),  Spam  (1767),  Naples,  Malta, 
and  Parma  (1768).  On  the  suppression  of  the  order 
by  Clement  XIV.  on  July  21,  1773,  the  pope  ap- 
pointed a  special  congregation  to  decide  concerning 
their  property,  and  this  congregation  accordingly 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  episcopate  direct- 
mg  the  bishops  to  take  possession  of  Jesuit  prop- 
erty and  apply  it  to  the  purposes  designated  by  the 
pope.  Since,  however,  Clerman  law  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  papal  supremacy  which  was  thus  imphed. 
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and  since  the  bishops  could  not,  by  the  provisions  of 
the  papal  brief,  take  any  independent  action,  the 
secular  authorities  everywhere  seized  the  Jesuit 
estates,  even  though  the  imperial  councilor  deemed 
this  property  to  be  essentially  that  of  the  Church. 

The  French  Revolution  was  especially  fateful  for 
church  property,  for  the  financial  needs  of  France 
were  deemed  too  great  to  be  satisfied  by  merely 
taxing  such  property.  The  excuse 
5.  Conse-  alleged  by  the  revolutionists  formed 
quences  of  but  the  counterpart  to  the  theory 
the  French  which  gained  supremacy  in  the  Gal- 
Revolution,  lican  Church,  as  well  as  among  seven-^ 
teenth-century  Roman  Catholic  canon- 
ists in  general,  that  the  church  property  of  the 
clergy  consisted  in  their  associations.  This  en- 
countered Protestant  opposition  by  its  basal  hier- 
archic identification  of  clergy  and  Church,  and  from 
the  alleged  usurpation  of  church  property  by  the 
clergy  the  Encyclopedists  (q.v.)  argued  that,  since 
the  clergy  as  a  corporation  was  dependent  on  the 
State,  the  State  could  confiscate  the  estates  of  the 
clergy.  The  National  Assembly  declared,  on  Nov. 
2,  1789,  that  all  ecclesiastical  property  was  at  the 
disposal  of  the  nation,  at  the  same  time  guaran- 
teeing the  salaries  of  the  clergy.  The  suppression 
of  all  monasteries  soon  followed,  and  in  quick  suc- 
cession came  the  fall  of  the  church  oi^anization 
and  of  the  Church  itself.  Even  on  its  restoration 
by  the  concordat  of  July  15,  1801,  it  was  forced  to 
submit  to  the  sale  of  its  property,  although  the 
government  pledged  itself  to  pay  the  clergy  a  suita- 
ble salary;  and  even  when  a  portion  of  the  Church's 
belongings  were  again  returned  to  its  own  control, 
these  were  held  to  be  not  its  property,  but  to  ap- 
pertain to  the  State  and  the  communes.  No  less 
ominous  for  the  possessions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  were  the  consequences  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution in  Germany.  Here  an  important  factor  was 
the  theory  of  *'  the  law  of  nature,"  which  had  been 
evolved  in  the  eighteenth  century,  largely  on  the 
basis  of  the  legal  tenet  of  eminent  domain — a  the- 
ory which  by  some  writers  was  carried  so  far  as  to 
make  the  Church  a  mere  society  subserving  the  in- 
terests of  the  State.  In  the  second  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  idea  of  secularization  was  wide- 
spread, and  was  exemplified  not  only  by  Joseph  II. 
of  Austria  and  the  elector  of  Mainz,  but  even  by 
the  course  proposed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  canon, 
Friedrich  Karl  von  Moser,  in  1787.  By  the  secret 
provisions  of  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  (Oct.  17, 
1797)  the  emperor  agreed  to  cede  to  France  the 
greater  part  of  the  region  to  the  left  of  the  Rhine, 
including  Mainz.  This  implied  not  only  the  secu- 
larization of  this  region,  but  also,  since  Austria 
claimed  compensation  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  the  devotion,  and  consequent  seculariza- 
tion, of  church  estates  in  the  empire.  Only  the 
quondam  prince  elector  of  Mainz  (now  electoral 
archchancellor)  and  the  heads  of  the  Maltese  and 
Teutonic  Knights  remained  spiritual  estates;  all 
other  imperial  spiritual  principalities  and  dignities 
were  declared  secularized  and  apportioned  among 
secular  estates,  chiefly  Protestant. 

The  effect  of  these  secularizations  and  the  regu- 
lations accompanying  them  was  so  great  as  to  in- 


volve the  destruction  of  the  organization  of  the 

Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Germany.     The  severest 

blows  were  struck  at  the  authority  of 

6.  E£fect  on  the  pope,  who  was  not  even  consulted 
Papal  Au-  in  the  matter,  and  with  the  suppres- 
thority  and  don  of  the  monasteries  he  lost  a  host 

Property,  of  devoted  adherents.  The  mingling 
of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
populations  opened  a  way  to  Protestantization 
wldch  was  checked  only  by  the  infiltration  of  ultra- 
montanism  into  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  and  later 
into  the  clergy,  and  by  the  weakening  of  the  State 
Church  and  the  concessions  of  the  government; 
while  the  erection  of  a  German  primacy  fostered  the 
schismatic  tendency  which  characterized  the  Ger- 
man episcopate  in  the  time  of  Joseph  II.  Against 
all  this  the  Curia  could  only  protest,  and  with  so 
little  effect  at  the  time  that  the  spiritual  estates 
hitherto  spared  were  quickly  secularized.  Far  more 
perilous  was  the  fact  that  the  promised  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  dioceses  and  chapters  was  not  realized, 
despite  the  exertions  of  the  primate,  Prince  Dal- 
berg.  Pending  this  delay  vacant  sees  remained  un- 
filled, and  the  old  bishops  died  one  by  one,  until  in 
1814  there  were  but  five  bishops  in  Germany.  The 
dioceses  were  administered  by  vicars  general,  and, 
as  the  nimiber  of  suffragans  was  likewise  dimin- 
ished, the  sacraments  of  confirmation  and  ordina- 
tion could  no  longer  be  performed.  Cathedral  chap- 
ters were  also  unfilled,  and  countless  parishes  were 
empty  or  impoverished,  while  temporal  dignitaries, 
on  the  basis  of  the  estates  they  had  received  through 
sequestration,  alleged  the  right  of  succession  to  the 
prerogatives  of  presentation  and  collation  which 
had  been  granted  to  bishops  and  monasteries. 

In  this  general  trouble  Protestantism  also  shared. 
In  WttrttembeiTg  the  property  of  the  Church  was 
declared  to  belong  to  the  State;  and  in  Prussia  war 
expenses  led  to  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
those  monasteries  and  spiritual  foundations  which 
still  survived,  only  the  chapter  of  Brandenburg 
escaping  suppression,  while  in  Westphalia  the  secu- 
larization even  of  Protestant  foundations  was  ac- 
complished within  a  few  years. 

In  considering  the  legal  aspects  of  secularization 

in  Germany  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between 

the  various  reasons  imderlying  it.    The  abolition  of 

the  temporal  lordship  of  imperial  dio- 

7.  Legal  Afr- ceses  and  prelacies  involved  no  inva- 
pects  of  the  sion  of  church  property,  for  this  secular 

Process,  power  was  due  to  purely  political,  not 
religious,  causes,  and  originated  under 
the  conditions  in  which  the  Church,  as  the  great 
civilizing  factor  of  the  West  in  the  Middle  Ages,  had 
been  forced  to  discharge  many  purely  secular  func- 
tions if  all  the  higher  cultiue  of  the  Greco-Roman 
world  was  not  to  disappear  amid  the  wild  struggles 
of  the  ruder  northern  nations.  Thus  the  Church 
opposed  to  the  factions  of  the  secular  State  the 
marvelous  ideal  of  the  spiritual  universal  State. 
But  the  days  had  passed  when  kings  must  reign 
through  their  bishops  because  they  could  not  reign 
through  temporal  princes,  counts,  and  lords,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  pohtical 
states  had  passed  their  period  of  disability,  having 
become  able  to  dispense  with  ecclesiastical  guard- 
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ianship.  As  early  as  the  fifteenth  century  the 
modem  concept  of  the  State  had  arisen,  and  with 
the  abolition  of  the  old  confusion  of  public  and 
private  spheres  of  right  the  union  of  temporal  sov- 
ereignty with  spiritual  dignity  came  to  be  regarded 
as  anomalous,  though  for  a  considerable  time  it 
dragged  out  an  ostensible  existence  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  Germany.  The  CXiria  demanded  a  restitu- 
tion of  the  old  status,  including  the  restoration  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  reerection  of  the  spir- 
itual principalities,  and  the  return  of  the  property 
wrested  from  the  Church,  but  all  in  vain.  The  sole 
consolation  of  the  pope  was  his  continued  control 
of  the  States  of  the  Church  in  Italy.  Neither  can 
the  confiscation  of  royal  fiefs  and  of  Regalia  (q.v.) 
be  regarded  as  invasions  of  the  rights  of  the  Church, 
since  they  had  been  used  distinctly  for  political 
ends.  It  is,  however,  a  question  what  constituted  a 
royal  fief,  some  defining  it  as  the  temporal  rights 
connected  with  an  imperial  bishopric  or  abbey, 
while  others  restrict  it  to  specific  estates  and  privi- 
leges. In  the  Frankish  kingdom  the  royal  monas- 
teries were  deemed  the  property  of  the  king  or  of 
the  treasury,  while  the  king  controlled,  though  in 
more  restricted  degree,  the  property  of  the  dioceses. 
In  Germany  churches  and  their  endowment  were 
the  possession  of  the  laity  who  had  established  them, 
though  after  the  twelfth  century  the  Church  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  this  control  to  the  mere  right  of 
Patronage  (q.v.).  From  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury the  great  majority  of  German  bishoprics,  in- 
cluding all  their  estates  and  prerogatives,  were  the 
property  of  the  Empire,  so  that  the  property  be- 
longing to  a  church  really  meant  only  the  perma- 
nent usufruct  of  such  estates  and  prerogatives. 
The  object  of  Investiture  (q.v.)  was  the  bishopric 
and  the  episcopal  office,  or  both  temporal  and 
spiritual  functions,  and  it  is  clear  that  previous  to 
the  investiture  controversy  the  king  controlled  the 
bishoprics,  i.e.,  the  temporal  side.  After  1111, 
however,  the  king  not  only  restricted  himself  to 
the  temporal  aspect  of  the  matter,  but  expressly 
granted  that  a  part  of  the  temporalia,  such  as 
church  edifices  and  oblations,  belonged  uncondi- 
tionally to  the  Church. 

The  diversion  of  the  property  of  the  estates  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  Protestant  uses  in 
territories  where  the  new  doctrines  were  introduced 

was   deduced    from   the   reformatory 
8.  Legal    rights  of  secular  rulers  as  construed  in 
Basis  of     the  form  which  it  assimied  in  the  six- 
Alienation  teenth  century  as  distinct  from  the 
of  Property,  extinct  positive  law  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Historic  relations  to  the  western 
Church  and  the  necessity  of  control  in  the  midst  of 
confusion  had  placed  the  empire  in  jurisdiction,  and 
this  was  transferred  to  the  territorial  rulers.  Since 
Protestantism  gained  its  legal  basis  through  the  help 
of  temporal  lords,  its  endo^Taent  was  accomplished 
in  legal  form;  and  the  church  organizations  arising 
from  the  Reformation  were  not  due  to  the  exit  of 
Protestants  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but 
to  the  cleavage  of  the  Western  Church  into  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant.  On  the  basis  of  their  legal 
position  as  assured  in  the  religious  treaties  of  peace, 
the  Protestants  could  claim  that  since  their  organ- 


ization was  no  less  a  legitimate  continuation  of  the 
pre-Reformation  Church  than  Roman  Catholicism, 
so  the  property  which  they  received  from  this  pre- 
Reformation  body  had  not  been  decatholicized  by 
the  Reformation,  and  had  consequently  not  been 
alienated  from  the  Church  to  which  it  had  been 
dedicated.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  at  least  a 
formal  injustice  in  the  diversion  of  true  church 
property  for  secular  uses.  It  is  true  that  many  of 
the  older  secularizations  represent  a  reaction  against 
the  excessive  accumulations  of  property  under  mort- 
main, which  disturbed  the  economic  balance  of  so- 
ciety. But  this  plea  can  not  be  alleged  in  extenua- 
tion of  the  confiscation  of  church  property  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  nor  is  the  excuse  valid 
that  many  of  the  richer  ecclesiastical  corporations 
and  institutions  of  recent  centuries  served  the  in- 
terests of  the  privileged  classes  rather  than  the  ends 
of  the  Church.  It  must  further  be  recognized  that 
the  false  theories  of  the  "  law  of  nature,"  alleged  in 
extenuation  of  the  illegal  confiscation  of  a  great 
part  of  Roman  Catholic  and  of  no  small  portion  of 
Protestant  church  property  at  the  commencement 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  can  not  validate  injus- 
tice. This  holds  true  botli  of  the  theory  of  eminent 
domain  and  of  the  doctrine  that  the  property  of  the 
Church  is  really  the  property  of  the  State,  and  may 
be  devoted  to  religious  ends  only  so  long  as  the 
State  pleases.  The  modem  theory  of  the  State  re- 
jects the  tenet  of  eminent  domain  [not,  however, 
in  the  United  States],  and  while  recognizing  the 
supremacy  of  the  State  over  private  property,  for- 
bids such  property  to  be  devoted  to  mere  poUtical 
or  economic  needs  of  the  State  [in  the  United  States 
the  rights  of  eminent  domain  operate  only  upon 
just  compensation  to  the  owners  of  property]. 
Equally  erroneous  is  any  foundation  of  the  State 
right  of  secularization  on  the  alleged  supremacy  of 
society,  for  the  right  of  the  State  to  sequester  the 
property  of  corporations  is  bound  by  precisely  the 
same  restrictions  as  its  right  to  confiscate  the  prop- 
erty of  individuals.  False  also  is  the  theory  that 
the  power  of  the  State  absorbs  all  social  and  spiritual 
life,  for  religion,  in  particular,  is  no  function  of  the 
State.  The  Church  is  a  special  organization  for  the 
promotion  of  the  moral  life  and  has  its  own  justifi- 
cation; its  property  serves  its  special  end,  and  is  as 
exempt  from  the  capricious  control  of  the  State  as 
is  any  other  private  property.  It  is  with  justice, 
therefore,  that  modem  legislation  declares  the 
property  of  the  Church  inviolable  and  expressly 
guarantees  its  secmity,  although,  as  in  the  case  <^ 
private  property,  it  reserves  the  right  of  escheat- 
age; nor  does  the  mere  fact  that  the  property  of  a 
particular  foundation  is  designed  for  spiritual  ends 
of  itself  make  the  diocese,  and  eventually  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  the  legal  heir  in  case  the 
foundation  in  question  lapses.  At  the  same  time, 
a  number  of  modem  codes  expressly  enact  that  the 
property  of  individual  foundations  which  can  no 
longer  be  applied  to  their  original  ends  may  be 
used  only  for  religious  purposes. 

The  modem  Roman  Catholic  theory  that,  al- 
though the  religious  corporations  were  suppressed, 
their  property  was  reserved  for  religious  and  edu- 
cational  purposes,  so  that  the   Roman  Catholic 
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Church  has  a  permanent  claim  on  the  property  in 
question,  is  legally  untenable,  and  has  been  granted 
only  by  the  Austrian  concordat.    Secu- 
9.  Modem  larized  property  and  the  property  of 
Roman     the  Church  are  irreconcilable  concepts, 
Catholic     and  only  through  rededication  could 
Theory      property  once  sequestrated  again  come 
Invalid,     to  belong  to  the  Church.    At  the  same 
time,  the  State  is  ethically  bound,  since 
it  holds  so  lai^e  a  portion  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Church  through  its  secularizations,  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  the  needs  of  the  two  communions  which 
all  German  states  regard  as  corporations  in  public 
law.    This  has  been  carried  out  perhaps  more  fa- 
vorably to  the  Roman  Catholic  than  to  the  Protes- 
tant communion.    And  it  should  be  noted  that  piLr- 
chasers  of  secularized  property,  having  a  legal  title 
from  the  State  treasury,  are  the  valid  owners  of 
such  property,  though  Roman  Catholic  purchasers 
are  in  duty  bound,  according  to  canon  law,  to  gain 
the  approval  of  the  pope  to  their  purchase. 

The  secularization  of  the  States  of  the  Church 
deserves  special  consideration.  This  "  patrimony 
of  Peter  "  (see  Papal  States)  was  regarded  as  the 
property  of  the  Church,  and  every  pontiff  was  re- 
quired to  pledge  himself  that  none  of  it  should  be 
alienated — a  fact  which  did  not  pre- 
10.  The  vent  Pius  VI.  from  accepting  the  peace 
States  of  of  Tolentino  (1797),  by  which  Avignon 
the  Church,  and  Venaissin,  together  with  Ancona 
and  the  legations  of  Bologna,  Ferrara, 
and  Romagna,  were  lost  to  the  Church.  Between 
the  States  of  the  Church  and  the  concept  of  the 
modem  secular  State  there  was  the  widest  discrep- 
ancy. The  modem  State  is  construed  as  an  inde- 
pendent oi^anization  resting  on  its  own  ethical 
foundation,  as  the  legitimate  oi^anization  for  the 
complete  life  of  its  people,  in  whose  behalf  all  its 
enei^es  are  devoted.  That  the  State  should  be  in 
control  of  a  subject  beyond  its  own  borders,  which 
was  the  relation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  (Dhurch  to 
the  States  of  the  Church,  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
modem  theory  of  the  State;  and  though  the  States 
of  the  Church  were  incapable  of  the  profoimd  trans- 
formations undergone  by  secular  powers,  this  very 
fact  would  ultimately  have  proved  fatal.  The  States 
of  the  (])hurch  lacked,  moreover,  an  oi^nic  national 
basis,  and  the  whole  trend  of  modem  history  was 
opposed  to  them.  In  1798  the  boundaries  of  the 
States  of  the  Church  were  abolished,  though  re- 
stored, essentially  undiminished,  at  the  Ck)ngress  of 
Vienna;  but  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope  over 
his  states  was  possible  only  through  repeated,  and 
finally  permanent,  armed  intervention  of  foreign 
powers,  until,  amid  profoimd  changes  in  Eiu'ope, 
the  Italian  revolutions  of  1859-00  robbed  the  States 
of  the  Church  of  a  great  part  of  their  possessions, 
while  the  overthrow  of  the  French  Empire  in  1870 
encouraged  the  ItaUans,  after  taking  Rome  on  Sept. 
20,  1870,  to  incorporate  the  remainder  of  the  papal 
dominions  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  True  to  the 
principle  that  the  continuance  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope  was  essential,  especially  at  that 
period,  to  the  independence  of  the  Roman  Catholio 
Church  and  of  her  earthly  head,  Pius  IX.  placed  all 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  act  which  he  termed 


"  robbery  of  God  "  under  major  excommimication. 
Meanwhile  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  on  May  13,  1871, 
promulgated  its  law  concerning  the  Curia  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  By  this  the  pope  was 
guaranteed  the  personal  prerogatives  of  a  sovereign, 
the  Holy  See  was  endowed  with  a  yearly  pension  of 
3,225,000  francs  (corresponding  to  the  former  papal 
budget  for  apostolic  palaces,  the  holy  college,  the 
congregations,  the  secretary^p  of  state,  and  diplo- 
matic representation  abroad),  freedom  was  granted 
the  pope  in  the  discharge  of  his  office  in  the  govern- 
ance of  the  Church,  while  on  Italian  soil  he  was 
granted  free  communication  with  his  bishops  and 
foreign  governments,  and  the  full  immtmity  of  dip- 
lomats was  accorded  his  nuncios  and  legates  to 
foreign  courts  as  well  as  to  the  diplomats  accredited 
to  the  Holy  See. 

Despite  the  loss  of  his  temporal  sovereignty,  the 
pope  still  possesses  a  quasi-sovereignty  in  his  rela- 
tions, as  a  spiritual  power,  to  sovereign  states,  as 
well  as  a  still  more  real  power  which  gives  him,  be- 
sides the  honors  rendered  to  his  per- 
il. Anomal-  son,  the  right  of  embassy  and  of  con- 
0U8  Position  eluding  quasi-international  treaties. 
of  the       On  the  other  hand,  the  essential  differ- 

Papacy.  ences  of  his  quasi-sovereignty  from 
the  full  sovereignty  of  temporal  powers 
forbids  any  actual  equality  between  the  two.  He 
can  not,  for  example,  wage  war,  since  he  has  no 
state  to  form  the  object  of  attack.  All  this  involves 
difficult  and  thus  far  unsolved  problems  of  interna- 
tional law,  which  are  only  complicated  by  the  Ital- 
ian law  of  guaranty.  Not  only  would  Italy  have 
to  answer,  by  the  law  of  nations,  for  any  armed 
attack  upon  the  pope,  but,  again  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, the  Italian  government  must  be  responsible 
for  any  misuse  of  its  guaranty  to  the  pope  of  the 
privilege  of  legal  immunity,  even  in  the  case  of 
breaches  of  the  peace  which  otherwise  violate  in- 
ternational law.  On  the  other  hand,  considerations 
of  practical  policy  justify  recognition  of  a  privileged 
and  immune  legal  position  of  the  pope  in  the  inter- 
national fellowship  of  Christian  nations  so  long  aa 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  maintains  its  quasi- 
state  organization.  This  assures  to  the  papacy  the 
possibilities  of  such  far-reaching  political  develop- 
ment that,  recognizing  that  a  double  sovereignty 
of  spiritual  and  temporal  power  over  the  same  peo- 
ples is  irreconcilable,  the  pope,  since  his  loss  of  tern* 
poral  sovereignty,  has  renewed  with  increased 
energy  those  ancient  claims  to  spiritual  imiversal 
monarchy  which  represent  him  as  the  one  true 
sovereign  over  the  national  states,  these  being  re- 
garded by  curialists  as  mere  provinces  of  his  world 
dominion,  over  which  he  is  to  exercise  rule.  The 
Roman  Church  is,  in  a  word,  both  an  institution  of 
political  power  and  a  Christian  body  for  the  worship 
of  God,  and  for  this  reason  the  relation  of  temporal 
states  toward  it  pan  be  governed  only  by  individual 
rules,  not  by  any  general  theory  of  the  relation  of 
the  State  to  the  Christian  Church  as  a  whole. 

On  the  secularization  of  churches,  and  especially 
of  monasteries,  in  Italy  see  Italy,  I.,  §§  1-2,  and 
on  the  secularization  in  France,  wrought  by  the  law 
of  separation  of  Dec.  9,  1905,  see  France,  I. 

(E.  Sehung.) 
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SEDARIM,  SEDAROTH.    See  Parashah. 

SEDES  VACANS:  The  ecclesiastical  term  for  a 
"  vacant  see."  For  the  principles  and  practise  gov- 
erning in  case  of  vacancy  of  the  papal  see,  see  Pope, 
Papacy,  Papal  System.  The  cases  here  consid- 
ered are  those  of  actual  and  constructive  vacancy 
in  ordinary  bishoprics. 

An  episcopal  vacancy  occurs  through  death,  ab- 
dication, tnmslation,  deposition,  and  the  like;  and 
lasts  till  the  occupancy  has  been  regularly  renewed. 
In  such  a  case,  Uie  episcopal  jurisdiction  devolves 
upon  the  Chapter  (q.v.),  which  pn.  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church],  within  eight  days  as  reckoned  from  the 
moment  of  certified  knowledge  that  the  vacancy 
has  begun,  must  appoint  one  or  more  stewards,  and 
a  capitulary  vicar  (see  Vicar);  the  latter  may  be 
the  former  episcopal  vicar  general.  In  case  the 
chapter  is  dilatory,  or  if  no  chapter  attaches  to  the 
vacant  church,  the  right  of  nomination  devolves, 
in  connection  with  a  suffragan  church,  on  the  metro- 
politan; in  the  case  of  a  metropolitan  church,  on 
the  eldest  suffragan  bishop;  in  the  case  of  an  ex- 
empt church,  on  the  bishop  nearest.  Where  the 
vacant,  church  has  no  chapter,  if  at  the  time  the 
metropolitan  church  itself  is  without  an  archbishop, 
the  nomination  devolves  on  the  metropolitan  chap- 
ter. According  tp  the  Council  of  Trent  the  capitu- 
lary vicar  is  expected  to  be  at  least  a  doctor  or 
licentiate  in  canon  law.  Where  a  suitable  person  is 
present  in  the  chapter,  selection  must  be  made  ac- 
cordingly. The  capitulary  vicar  exercises  his  vested 
rights  independently,  like  the  bishop,  until  the  re- 
newed occupancy  of  the  episcopal  see  and  may  not 
by  the  chapter  be  deprived  of  his  administration. 
In  general,  pending  the  election,  episcopal  rights 
which  emanate  from  the  ''  episcopal  standing  "  or 
from  papal  delegation  continue  dormant,  except  as 
the  Curia  makes  provision  to  the  contrary  or  as  the 
situation  demands  the  summoning  of  a  bishop  from 
without.  The  principle  prevails  that  during  the  in- 
terim no  alteration  may  be  undertaken  of  a  nature 
prejudicial  to  the  future  bishop.  In  particular,  the 
episcopal  revenues  for  the  interim  period  are  not  to 
be  employed,  except  that  the  capitulary  vicar's 
salary  may  be  defrayed  therefrom.  The  vacancy 
ceases  with  the  new  bishop's  official  occupancy. 

A  distinction  is  drai^n  between  actual  and  con- 
structive episcopal  vacancy,  as  when  the  bishop  is 
hindered  from  undertaking  his  incumbent  admin- 
istration. In  case  this  obstruction  is  only  partial, 
a  coadjutor  acts;  but  if  it  be  absolute,  a  procedure 
then  ensues  parallel  to  the  case  of  actual  episcopal 


vacancy.  But  the  situation  is  different  where  com- 
munication with  the  bishop  is  still  possible;  in  that 
case  his  jurisdiction  is  not  suspended  so  obviously, 
and  his  appointed  vicar  general  may  officiate.  After 
the  vicar  general's  death,  the  appointment  of  a  new 
vicar  general  appertains  to  the  pope,  the  chapter 
not  b^ig  authorized  to  install  a  vicar. 

E.  Sehuno. 

In  the  Anglican  communion  the  arrangements 
for  the  administration  of  a  vacant  see  and  for  filling 
the  vacancy  vary  in  different  parts.  In  England 
the  administration  of  the  diocese  falls  during  a  va- 
cancy lai^ely  to  the  Chapter  (q.v.;  which  is  sup- 
posed always  to  be  the  bishop's  council),  with  cer- 
tain prerogatives  reserved  to  the  metropolitan  of 
the  province.  A  bishop  is  of  course  called  in  to 
perform  any  distinctly  episcopal  function,  but  he 
has  no  jurisdiction  or  power  beyond  that  which  is 
distinctly  committed  to  him  for  the  occasion.  The 
crown  nominates  a  successor  to  the  vacant  see,  but 
he  must  be  elected  by  the  chapter. 

Where,  as  outside  of  England,  the  Church  is  not 
in  any  direct  relations  with  the  State,  the  successor 
is  elected  by  representatives  of  the  diocese,  both 
clerical  and  lay,  assembled  in  s3mod  or  council  or 
convention.  Such  election  needs  confirmation  by 
the  bishops  of  the  national  church  or  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  in  America  by  representatives  of  other 
dioceses.  During  a  vacancy  the  administration  of 
the  diocese  in  America  belongs  to  the  standing  con^ 
mittee  of  the  diocese,  which  corresponds  in  its  func- 
tions to  the  chapter  as  the  bishop's  council,  and  in 
other  national  churches  either  to  a  similar  repre- 
sentative body  or  to  a  vicar  general  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  local  diocesan  or  provincial  canons,  sub- 
ject to  limitations  like  to  those  mentioned  in  the 
case  of  England.  A.  C.  A.  Hall. 

SEDGWICK,  sej'wic,  DANIEL:  English  hym- 
nologist;  b.  at  London  Nov.  26, 1815;  d.  there  Mar. 
10,  1879.  He  was  originally  a  shoemaker,  became 
a  dealer  in  second-hand  books  in  1837,  and  fell  in 
with  collectors,  mainly  of  theological  literature. 
In  1839  he  united  with  the  Baptists.  Being  fond 
of  hymns,  he  bought  the  old  books  containing  them, 
and  about  1840  began  the  systematic  collection 
and  study  of  texts  and  editions,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  taught  himself  wTiting.  He  gradually  ac- 
quired a  unique  library,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject  long  unrivalled.  The  popularity  of  RoundeU 
Palmer's  Book  of  Praise  (London,  1863)  and  the 
care  Sedgwick  had  bestowed  in  making  it  a  model 
of  accuracy  in  texts,  dates,  and  ascriptions  of  au- 
thorship, established  his  reputation;  and  thence- 
forth the  compilers  of  nearly  every  prominent  Eng- 
lish hymnal  availed  themselves  of  his  help.  He 
published  Catalogue  of  Scarce  Religious  Poetry,  cofir 
taining  a  Choice  Collection  of  Original  PsalmSy 
Hymns,  and  Poems  (London,  1859) ;  a  series  entitled 
English  Hymn  Writers;  Reprinted  Verbatim  from  the 
Originals,  with  Biographical  Sketches,  including  such 
names  in  single  volumes  as  John  Ryland,  William 
Williams,  and  A.  M.  Toplady;  and  Comprehensive 
Index  of  Names  of  Original  Authors  of  Hymns  (1860). 

Bibuoorapht:  Julian,  Hymnology,  pp.  1036-^7;  DNB,  IL 
182. 
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SEDLSITZKI,  BfeU-ait'ski,  LEOPOLD  GKAF 
VON:  German  prince  bishop  of  Breslau  and  con- 
vert to  LutheraniEm;  b.  at  tie  castle  of  Geppersdorf 
in  Austrian  Silesia,  July  29,  1787;  d.  at  Berlin  Mar. 
25,  1871.  He  was  educated  at  the  UniverHity  of 
Breslau  (1804-00),  and  in  1810  was  ordained  to  the 
prieatbood.  Ilia  intention  to  devote  himself  to  the- 
ological teaching  was  frustrated  by  illness,  and  in 
1811  he  accepted  from  the  prince  bishop  of  Breslau 
the  posts  of  assessor  and  secretary  in  the  vicariate 
which  administered  the  apiritual  aftaire  of  the  dio- 
cese. Even  at  this  time  be  was  by  no  means  in  full 
accord  with  the  course  pursued  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Churcb.  At  the  same  time,  he  firmly  main- 
tained tlie  external  unity  and  the  apostolic  charac- 
ter of  that  church,  regarding  the  Beformation  as  a 
break  in  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  as  a  disturb- 
ing factor  in  its  divinely  appointed  development. 
Before  long  Sedlnitzki  accepted  an  appointment  in 
the  royal  service  at  Breslau,  where  he  plunged  into 
a  multitude  of  new  tasks  concerning  the  Church 
and  higher  education.  Discovering  that  the  ProU 
estant  gymnasia  were  superior  to  the  Roman 
CathoUc,  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  schools  of  his  church.  He  thus 
found  himself  obliged  to  consider  more  closely  the 
relation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant 
churches,  and  accordingly  began  a  thorough  study 
of  Protestant  symbolics.  Nevertheless  he  stjll  re- 
mained true  to  his  church,  though  disapproving  in- 
dulgences, the  growth  of  adoration  of  saints  and  of 
pllgrinuiges.  The  conclusions  thus  reached  could 
not  be  concealed,  but  despite  his  views,  which  now 
involved  doubts  of  the  unity  and  cathohclty  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Sedlnilxki  was  unanimous- 
ly elected  bishop  in  1835.  He  accepted  with  reluc- 
tance, and  soon  bad  to  encounter  serious  opposition. 
Matters  reached  a  climax  in  his  refusal  to  obey  the 
papal  brief  of  Mar.  25,  1830,  to  the  effect  that  mixed 
marriages  could  be  blessed  by  the  church  only  after 
the  contracting  parties  had  promised  to  bring  up 
their  children  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  Scdl- 
nitzki,  preferring  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  State  rather 
than  those  of  his  church,  offered  to  resign  his  see 
on  June  10,  1839.  King  Frederick  WilUam  IV. 
vainly  sought  to  restrain  him  from  tJiis  extreme 
step.  and.  on  the  acceptance  by  Rome  of  Sedlnitiki's 
resignation,  appointed  him  in  1840  privy  councilor  at 
Berlin.  For  a  short  time  the  ex-bishop  continued 
to  celebrate  mass  on  high  festivals  but  soon  became 
more  and  more  imbued  with  Protestant  ideas, 
and,  on  Apr.  12,  1868,  he  marked  his  complete 
break    with    his  church  by    receiving    Protestant 


Henceforth  Sedlnitzki  sought  with  all 
to  advance  the  cause  of  Protestantism.  As  early  as 
18&1  he  had  founded  a  Lutheran  institution,  the 
Paulinum,  for  the  education  of  boys,  eapecially  of 
thoBO  intended  for  the  Lutheran  ministry  and  for 
higher  education.  Be  later  founded  at  Berlin  the 
Johanneum.  where  young  Lutheran  theological 
students  nught  receive  appropriate  training.  In 
his  will  he  devoted  a  considerable  portion  for  the 
foundation  of  a  similar  Johanneum  at  Breslau,  and 
a  Uke  foundation  was  provided  for  Silesia  in  the 
Sedlnitukische  Vikariatafond.     In  additJon   to  all 


this  a  fund  was  created  by  him  lo  provide  theolog- 
ical works  for  the  education  of  needy  clergy. 

(David  EnnMANNt,) 

BiBuoanAFBT;  CcinBult  bis  Sdhstbioaraphit.  Nach  leinem 
Lrim  und  inns  Papitrai  ^rraiuceoiAcn  mU  AktemtOckm, 
Berlin,  1872. 

SEDULIUS,  se-dO'ii-us,  C(ELIUS:  Christian 
poet  of  the  early  fifth  century.  Almost  nothing  is 
known  of  his  life,  even  the  name  Ccelius  [orCircihus] 
is  not  assured,  and  it  is  only  probable  that  be  lived 
in  Greece.  Ilia  fame  comes  through  his  poems, 
especially  his  Carmen  pasdude,  in  1,753  hexameters 
and  five  books,  with  a  prologue  of  eight  disticha, 
dedicated  to  a  presbyter  Macedoniua,  The  poem 
deals  with  the  miracles  of  Christ,  tJie  first  book 
being  an  introduction  discussing  the  miracles  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  other  four  being  based  on 
the  Gospels,  particularly  Matthew.  The  material 
is  freely  handled,  and  in  form  the  poem  belongs  to 
the  best  of  early  Christian  Latin  Utcrature.  Sedu- 
lius  later  rendered  his  work  into  prose,  to  which  he 
gave  the  title  Opus  pa3chale.  In  tJlis  the  bombastic 
style  contrasts  strongly  with  the  concise  and  com- 
pact diction  of  the  poem,  Sedulius  left  also  two 
hymns.  The  first  is  an  elegy  in  fifty-five  distichs, 
which  connects  the  events  of  the  Old  Testament 
with  tJlose  of  the  New  in  the  form  of  antetj-pe  to 
type.  The  structure  is  artificial,  a  hexameter  on 
the  Old  Testament  being  succeeded  by  a  pentameter 
dealing  with  the  New  Testament.  The  second 
hymn,  a  call  to  praise  of  Christ,  is  alphabetical  in 
twenty-three  strophes,  the  first  Unes  of  the  strophes 
beginning  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  turn- 
Two  parts  of  the  composition  have  been  used  as 
church  hymns,  strophes  A-G  (as  a  Christmaa  hymn), 
and  H,  I,  L,  N  (at  the  feast  of  Epiphany). 

The  cento  De  verbi  ineamatione  was  formerly 
wrongly  attributed  to  Sedulius,         (G.  KbOqer,) 


The 


1   by  I 


vbIub)  lUid  repIT>dul^ 
MPL.  BI-;  1.  Looabom,  Munich.  ISTfl;  vid  J.  Huemar, 
in  C3EL.  vol.  x..  1885.  Two  brief  £iig,  truuls.  are  ia 
D.  J,  Donshofl.  Eniig  Chritlian  ttymtii,  pp,  67-68.  New 
York.  1003.  Coiuiilt:  J,  Byiemet.  Dn  StdtUii  .  .  .vilatl 
acriptii  eommnUatio,  VieDa&,  1S78:  C.  L.  Loimbach, 
Vtber  dm  cAruUicAen  DidUtr  Seduliui.  Goalnr,  1879; 
O.  Boinier,  inJourtuIduMFaTiIi,  Sept..  13S1;  J,  Knywr. 
BalrOgt  tur  GtaehiclUt  imd  Erkarune  drr  HUafen  Kirchm' 
Ainnncn,  pp.  337-385.  1»H1;  S,  W.  Duffield,  Jxilin  Hgmn 
Wriltri  and  Ihrir  Jfvnni,  pp,  8.1-87.  New  York,  I88S-. 
\.  Ebort,  OcK-hicttn  dcr  Lillrralta-  dna  UiUelallcn  im 
Ahtndlandf.  i,  373-383.  Liireic.  ISSS;  M,  Msmtixis.  Ce- 
•rhichU  df  rhritaich-laiiiniirhm  Poriit,  pp,  303-312, 
fltutlgart.  ISOl;  A..  BRUCD«arUier,  Din  InfnnucAe  und 
erirchiieha  LiUeralur  dir  chriMichm  VbUrer.  pp.  195-106, 
Freiburg.  1905:  BsrdpnhpwBf.  Pairohffit,  p.  3flS,  Eng. 
tnuul..  St.  Louia.  I9DS:  DCB,  iv.  598-000  (aotsworthyl; 
Julian.  Hj/mnotoffyt  p,  1037, 

SEDDLIDS     SCDTDS     (SEDULIUS     JUHIOR) : 

Irish  monk,  probably  to  be  identified  with  Siadhal 
Mac  Feradach,  who  died  abbot  of  Kildare  828.  Of 
his  life  nothing  is  known,  although  some  have  iden- 
tified him  (probably  incorrectly)  with  the  "Sedu- 
lius, bishop  of  Britain  of  the  race  of  the  Scots." 
who  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  decrees  of  a  synod 
held  at  Rome  in  721  (cf.  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
CoTinciU,  ii.,  part  1,  p,  7),  This  prelate  was  almost 
certainly  a  Scotch  diocesan,  though  his  see  (if  he 
one)  is  unknown.    The  writings  of  Sedu- 
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liuB,  which  are  little  more  than  compilations  from 
the  Fathera,  especially  Origen,  are  as  foUowB:  Ciir- 
leeUmea  in  omne»  btati  Paidi  epistolat;  Explaiudiunr 
cula  de  breviarioruTii  et  capitulorum  canmvitmque 
differeidia;  Explanations  in  prcefatxona  tandi  Hier- 
onymi  ad  evangelia;  and  De  recUmbua  Ckrittianii 
et  conventieniibut  regulig  quibut  eat  reipiiblica  rite 
gtibemanda  (ail  ed.,  most  conveniently,  in  MPL, 
ciii.  1-351).  Johannes  Trithemius,  who  confuses 
SeduliuB  BcotuB  with  his  more  distinguished  name- 
sake, as  well  aa  nith  Bishop  Seduhus,  ascribes  to 
him  (,De  seripUrribua  eecUtia»tici»,  cap.  cxlii.),  in 
addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  De  miraeu- 
lit  Chritti;  Ad  Theodotijtm  imperatorem;  In  rnajua 
txtlumen  Prisciani;  In  aecundam  editionem  Donati; 
Bz/iorlalorium  ad  fideUs;  and  Epittola  ad  diveraos. 
Bibuoosapht:  J.  Hoaly.  Inmila  aaruiontni  tt  docCorwn,  pp. 

30-30.  fi74-fi7fl,  Dublin.  1890:   Luiiau,  G«J.  HiH..  i.  IT. 

iii.  255;    DCB.  iv.  600:    DNB,  li.  ISS-ISS:    Ceillier,  Au- 

(flin  ucrtt.  xii.  3GT-3ei. 

SEEBERG,  se-berg,  OSKAR  TEEODOR  ALFRED ; 
Russo-Gennan  Protestant;  b.  at  Pedua,  Esthonis, 
Russia,  Sept.  24,  1863.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universitieB  o(  Dorpat  (1884-89),  Ertangen,  and 
Leipaic  (1891).  In  1890  he  was  teacher  of  religion 
at  the  municipal  school  for  girla  in  Doipat,  and  in 
1891,  after  bis  return  from  Germany,  he  resumed 
tiiis  posiUon,  being  also  chosen  assistant  pastor  of 
St.  Peter's,  Dorpat.  In  the  same  year  he  became 
privatKlocent  at  the  Uuiveraity  of  Dorpat,  where 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  docent  within  a  few 
months;  in  1895  be  was  appointed  associate  pro- 
fessor of  New-Testament  exegeas,  and  1897  full  pro- 
fessor of  the  same  subject;  in  1908  he  went  to  Ros- 
tock in  the  same  capacity.  In  theology  he  belongs 
to  the  liberal  school,  and  has  written  Die  Anbetung 
dee  Herm  bet  Payiua  (Riga,  1891) ;  Der  Tod  Chritti 
in  seiner  Bedeuhing  fUr  die  ErWsunj  (Leipdc,  1895) ; 
Der  KatechiemuM  der  UTchritlmheii  (1903);  Das 
Evangdium  Chritti  (1905);  DU  Taufe  im  Neuen 
Testament  (Gross-Lichterfelde,  1905);  Die  beiden 
Wege  -and  das  Apottddekret  (Leipsic,  1906);  Die 
Leiden  der  Christen  (Barmen,  1906);  Die  Didaehe 
det  Judentumt  und  der  Urdirittenheit  (Leipsic, 
1908);  and  CkrisH  Pereonttnd  Werk  naeh  der  Lehre 
teiner  JUnger  (1910). 

SEEBERG,  REIITHOLD:  Gennan  Lutheran; 
b.  at  FdirafeT,  Livonia,  Apr.  5,  1859.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Dorpat  (1878-82)  and 
Erlangen  (1SS2-84;  mag.  theol.,  Dorpat,  1SS4). 
In  1884  he  became  privatKlocent  for  systematic 
theology  at  the  former  univeraty,  where  he  was 
appointed  associate  professor  and  second  university 
preacher  in  the  following  year.  In  18S9  he  was 
called  to  Erlangen  aa  professor  of  church  histoid 
and  New-Testament  exegesis,  his  chair  being 
changed  in  1894  to  that  of  systematic  theotc^y. 
8mce  1898  he  has  been  professor  of  systematic  the- 
ology at  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  has  written 
Der  Begriff  der  cArirtZifften  Kirehe,  i  (Erlangen, 
1885);  Der  Apotoget  Arislides  llSSi):  Lehrb^irh  der 
Dogmengeaekickle  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1895-98,  new 
ed.,  1907-08);  Gewiaten  und  Gemiasenrinldung  (Ei^ 
langen,  1896);  Die  KireKe  und  die  sotiale  Frage 
(Leipsic,  1897);  Die  SteUung  MeianehtlKmt  in  der 
GescAichte  der  Kirehe  und  der  Wieeetvtehf^t  (Erlan- 


gen, 1897) ;  Die  Theclogie  dee  Dune  Scotu*  (Leipsic, 

1900);  Grundriee der Dogmengetchic/ile (,1901;  3ded., 
1910) ;  An  der  SckiedU  det  iwamtgsten  Jahrhiinderle 
(1901);  Lulhert Strang tu den siMitAenitndtoziaUn 
Ndten  tein£T  Zeit  (1901);  Die  Grundwahrheitcn  der 
chriedichen  Religion  (1902;  Eng.  transl.,  Funda- 
mental TruUie  of  the  Chrielian  Religion,  New  York, 
190S);  Luiher  und  Luihertum  in  der  neuetten  katho- 
litcken  Beleuchiung  (1904) ;  Dot  Abendmahl  im 
Neum  Tettameni  (GroBS-Lichterfelde.  1905);  Aue 
Religion  und  Getehiehte  (2  voU.,  Leipsic,  1906-08); 
Die  kirckliche  sodaU  Idee  (1907) ;  Offenbarung  und 
IntpiraHon  (190S;  Eng.  transl.,  Bevelatitm  and  In-- 
apiration,  New  York,  1910);  Von  Chrislut  utid  von 
dem  Chrittentum  (Berlin,  1908);  Sinnlifhkeit  und 
SitaicMceU  (1909);  Adolf  Sloecker  (1909);  and  AUe 
und  Neue  Moral  (1910). 

SEEBOHH,  FREDERIC:  Barrist«r  and  author; 
b.  at  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  1833.  He  was  called  to 
the  bar  (Middle  Temple)  in  1856.  His  pubhshed 
works  incjude:  The  Fads  of  Ua  Four  Goepds  (Lon- 
don, 1861);  The  Crisit  of  Emancipation  in  America; 
being  the  Review  of  the  Hittory  of  Emancipation  from 
Vie  Beginning  of  the  American  War  to  the  Asaattina- 
ti^  of  Premdeni  Lincoln  (1865);  The  Oxford  Re- 
formers of  1498 :  being  a  Hittory  of  the  FdUnD-Wark 
of  John  Colet,  Eratmus  and  Thomas  More  (1867); 
The  Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution  (1874);  The 
English  FiUo^e  Community  Examined  in  itt  ReUi- 
Hona  to  the  Manorial  and  THbal  Systems  (1883); 
The  Tribal  System  in  Wakt:  being  PaH  of  an  In- 
quiry into  the  Structure  and  Methods  of  tribal  Society 
(1895);  Travelling  Impressions  in,  and  Notes  on, 
Peru  (1901);  and  Tribal  Custom  in  Anglo-Saxm 
Lau,  (1902). 

SBEHOFER,  sftOio-fer,  AKSACITTS:  Bavarian 
Reformer;  b.  at  Munich  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury; d.  at  Winnenden  (20  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart) 
1542.  He  was  educated  at  the  imiversiljes  of  In- 
golatadt  and  Wittenberg,  at  the  latter  place  com- 
ing under  the  influence  of  Melanchthon.  Id  the 
Bummer  of  1523  he  was  charged  n-ith  delivering 
es^ietical  lectures  of  Melanchthonian  content,  and. 
compromising  documents  being  found  in  his  resi- 
dence, he  was  formally  tried  tor  heresy,  seventeen 
articles  draivn  from  hia  manuscript  being  deemed 
unsound.  After  a  period  of  imprisonment,  Seehofer 
recanted  on  Sept.  7,  1523,  and  was  directed  tji  re- 
tire to  the  monastery  of  Ettal.  The  aEfair  caused 
great  excitement,  especially  through  publications 
by  Argula  von  Stauff  (q.v.),  Luther,  and  a  Sowth 
German  author,  Martinua  Reckenhofer  of  Clausen; 
whereupon  the  university  resolved  to  demonstrate 
in  a  public  disputation  the  justice  of  its  coune. 
Since,  however,  safe  conduct  was  not  granted  to 
the  opponents  of  the  university,  the  disputation, 
which  began  on  Apr.  11,  1524,  and  lasted  several 
days,  was  without  result.  In  some  unknown  way 
Seehofer  escaped  from  his  confinement,  but  noth- 
ing is  known  of  his  movemente  until  1528,  when  he 
was  in  Wittenberg,  where  Melanchthon  recom- 
mended him  as  a  teacher  at  Eisfeld.  la  1530  he 
was  in  Prussia,  and  in  1532  in  Augsburg,  where  in- 
ternal ecclesiastical  strife  prevented  him  frcna 
accepting  the  deaconate  offered  him.    In  1535  bs 
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again  visited  Augsburg,  where  he  taught  in  a  Echool. 

He  was  then  reader  at  the  monastery  of  St.  George 

in  Wurttcniberg,  after  which  lie  waa  a  pastor  in 

various   places,    including   Leonbei^.      From    15^7 

until  his  death  he  was  pualor  at  Winnenden,  where 

he  wrote  his  only  work,  Eiiarrationes  evaageliomni 

dominicalium  (Augsburg,  ISIiO).  (T.  Kolde.) 

BiBuooatPHri    T.  Kolde.  Artadu*  Sttholrr    uad  Arguia 

von   Gry.'nbach^    in    BeitrOac   rtir   baytfitchtn    Kirchengt- 

•rJiichU.  vol.  xi..  Eriimgeii.   1905;    tbi  literature  uadei 

MitANCBTHON;  imd  StAtiTr. 

SEEKERS:  A  name  used  in  the  English  revolu- 
tionary period,  probably  not  designating  a  distinct 
religious  body,  but  applied  as.  a  nickname  t«  the 
Independents,  the  two  names  appearing  in  the 
same  period.  Robert  Buillie  (q.v.),  author  of  A 
Distuasim  from  the  Erroun  of  tlie  Time,  .  .  .  espe- 
eiaUy  of  the  Independents  (London,  1645),  speaks  of 
the  Seekers  as  people  that  are  represented  In  ''  all 
the  sects."  Reggiua  (i.e.,  G.  Horn,  in  De  statu 
etdeaia  Brilannica,  Danzig,  1647)  heard  that  the 
Seekers  believed  the  Apostle  Paul  still  to  be  Uving 
and  that  he  would  in  a  short  time  appear.  E.  Pagit 
affirmed  that  "  some  ot  them  "  declared  the  Church 
to  be  "  in  the  wilderness"  and  that  they  were 
"  seeking  "  it.  An  Aiionymi  epUtoUi  (contained  in 
the  Whitsuntide  program  of  the  University  of  Got- 
Ungen,  1814)  speaks  of  the  "  new  sect  of  the  Seek- 
ers or  Inquirers,  commonly  culled  '  Seekers.'  " 
Whenever  the  "  Seekers  "  are  compared  with  the 
Church,  the  Presbyterians  are  referred  to  as  repre- 
senting the  latter,  which  seems  to  show  tluit  Seekers 
and  Independents  were  one. 

The  Epistola  gives  the  following  as  characteristics 
of  the  Seekers;  (1)  They  deny  the  absolute  author- 
ity of  the  Scriptures,  because  the  original  manu- 
BCripta  have  been  lost;  moreover,  the  Bible  is  de- 
clared to  be  unsuitable  as  a  foundation  of  faith, 
because  few  men  can  read  it  in  the  original  lan- 
guages; (2)  the  Church's  doctrine  concerning  God 
AS  a  "thing  moat  easy  to  understand"  is  ques- 
tioned: (3)  the  limitation  of  the  sacramenta  to  two 
IB  not  founded  on  Scripture;  (4)  with  regard  to 
baptism,  they  doubted  whether  only  ministers  of 
the  Church  could  perform  it;  whether  it  was  right 
to  perform  it  only  in  churches;  whether  the  bap- 
tism of  children  should  be  encouraged;  whether  the 
cuatoroory  formula  was  proper,  preferring  the  form 
"in  thenameot  Christ"  or  "of  the  Lord  Jesus  " ; 
(5)  they  criticized  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  discussing  whether  women  should  partici- 
pate, whether  ministers  only  should  distribute  the 
bread  and  wine,  and  whether  it  should  be  adminis- 
tered only  in  the  church;  (0)  they  attacked  the 
church  doctrine  of  the  sufficiency  of  faith,  (7)  the 
Church's  mode  of  investiture  in  office;  and  (8)  pro- 
claimed the  absolute  religious  freedom  of  all  men. 
It  is  improbable  that  any  sect  advocated  these 
heterogeneotw  views  and  only  these,  though  in  gen- 
eral they  accord  with  the  Independents'  position. 
The  view  that  the  Independents  and  Seekers  are 
one  is  supported  by  a  sentence  from  a  letter  of 
CTOmweU'B,  of  Oct.  23,  1646  (Oliver  CT(mv>eU's 
Letters  and  Speeches,  ed.  T,  Carlyle,  3  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1866):  "  to  be  a  seeker  is  to  be  of  the  best  sect 
nest  to  a  finder,  and  such  an  one  shall  every  faith- 


ful hiunble  seeker  be  at  the  end.    Happy  seeker, 
happy  finderl  "  (F.  KATTE-vaDBCB.) 

■The  term  is  properly  apphcable  not  to  a  sect  but 
to  individuals  who  failed  to  find  satisfaction  in  the 
doctrines  and  practises  of  any  existing  denomina- 
tion, though  they  hoped  by  further  study  of  the 
Scriptures  or  by  special  divine  revelation  to  gaiu 
new  light  adequate  for  their  guidance.  Roger  Will- 
iams (q.v.),  after  he  had  founded  a  church  of  im- 
mersed believers,  reached  the  conviction  that  the 
ordinances  bad  been  lost  in  the  great  apostasy,  and 
that  no  one  had  a  right  to  restore  tbem  without  a 
special  revelation  from  God,  a.  h.  n. 

Bibuooiufiit:  E,  Psgitt,  Hertaoaraphi/:  or,  a  Detcriptum 
of  Ott  Hnrlicket  and  Snlaria  o)  Ike4r  lattrr  Times.  LoD- 
doQ.  1645;  a.  RoeKius  (if..  Gwrg  (Hon),  De  Katu  tcclt- 
tim  Brilannica  hodiemo,  DaniiR.  1A47;  Rdiqvim  Bax- 
liriana.  ed,  M.  Sylv«Ur,  p.  76.  Londoa,  IflOT, 

SEELEY,  Snt  JOHN  ROBERT:  Man  of  letters; 
b,  at  Ijondon  Sept.  10,  1S34;  d.  at  Cambridge  Jan. 
13,1895,  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  (B.A,.  1857); 
became  fellow  of  Christ's  College,  1S5S;  a  master 
in  City  ot  London  School,  1861;  professor  of  Latin, 
University  College,  London,  1863;  professor  of 
modem  history  at  Cambridge,  1S09.  He  was  the 
author  of  tlie  very  celebrated  Ecce  Homo,  a  Survey 
0/  the  Life  and  Work  of  Jesus  Chrial  (London,  1865; 
latest  ed,.  1908),  which  evoked  among  many  others 
therepiyof  Joseph  Parker,  £:«^Deu3  (1867).  Other 
works  of  theological  interest  were  Lectures  and 
Essays  {1870);  NoIutoI  Religion  {18S2).  Ho  wrote 
also  a  ntunber  of  works  in  political  history  and  in 
literature,  including  The  Growth  of  British  Poliey 
(1895;  contains  a  memoir  by  G.  W,  Prothero). 

BlBiiOotLLPHT :  Besides  the  memoir  by  Prothero.  ut  sup., 
oonBult:  DfJB.  U.  190-193;  J,  B.  Tanner,  in  Btiirliji*  aU- 
loriral  Rtrirw.  x  <1SS£).  607-514;  M.  Todhuatar.  in  WeM 
minMer  Rnitw.  cxiv  (18981,  503  imq,;  II.  A.  L.  Fisher, 
in  FortniohUv  Rcviea.  livi  (1998).  183  iiqq. 

SEELYE,  JDLIDSHAWLEY:  Congregatlonalist; 
b.  at  Bethel,  Conn.,  Sept.  14,  1824;  d.  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  May  12,  1895.  He  was  graduated  from  Am- 
herst College,  1849;  from  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary.  1852;  and  studied  at  Halle,  Germany, 
1852-53;  became  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and 
metaphysics,  Amherst  College,  1858;  member  of 
Congress.  1875;  and  was  president  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege, 1877-90.  He  translated  Albert  Schweglfir's 
History  of  Philosophy  (New  York,  1856);  and  wrote 
The  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  Lectures  to  Edu- 
cated Hindus  {Bombay  and  Boston,  1873);  and 
Christian  Aiissions  (New  York,  1875). 

SEGARELLI,  GHERABDO.  See  Apostolic 
Buethre.v. 

SEGKA,  efin'yQ,  FRANCESCO:  Cardmal;  b.  at 
Poggio  Ginolfo  (diocese  of  Marai),  Italy,  Aug.  31, 
1836.  He  was  educated  at  the  Roman  Seminory 
and  the  College  of  the  Sapienza,  after  which  he  was 
professor  of  dogmatics  in  the  College  of  St.  Apol- 
linaris,  Rome,  and  diiisional  director  of  Oriental 
affairs  in  the  Propaganda.  In  1881  he  was  ap- 
pointed canonist  of  the  Holy  Penitentiary,  as  well 
as  canon  of  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere.  He  was 
assistant  secretary  for  extraordinary  ecclesiastical 
affairs  until  1884,  when  he  accompanied  RampoUo 
to  Madrid  as  councilor  of  the  nuncio.     After  hia 
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return  to  Italy,  he  became  auditor  of  the  Rota, 
director  of  the  Penitentiary,  secretary  for  extraor- 
dinary ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  canon  of  St.  Peter's. 
In  1894  he  was  created  cardinal  deacon  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Portico.  He  is  also  archivist  of  the  Curia 
and  prefect  of  the  Index,  and  has  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  discussion  concerning  the  ^nalidity  of 
Anglican  orders. 

SEGNERIy  s^-yd'r!,  PAOLO:  Italian  Jesuit; 
b.  at  Nettuno  (31  m.  s.s.e.  of  Rome)  Mar.  21,  1624; 
d.  at  Rome  Dec.  6, 1694.  He  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus  (1637);  was  ordained  priest,  1652;  and  from 
then  until  1665  he  taught  in  a  Jesuit  school  at 
Pestoia.  From  1665  to  1692  he  spent  half  of  each 
year  in  retirement,  and  the  rest  in  traveling  as  a 
missionary  throughout  northern  Italy.  He  became 
the  foremost  preacher  among  the  Jesuits  in  Italy, 
and  has  been  styled  the  "  restorer  of  Italian  elo- 
quence." His  sermons  were  modeled  upon  Chrysos- 
tom's.  When  the  Jesuits  at  Rome  perceived  that 
Quietism  (see  MoLmos,  Miouel  de)  was  slowly  un- 
dermining Romanism,  and  particularly  Jesuitism, 
they  sent  him  "  a  bundle  of  Quietistic  books  with 
directions  to  prepare  an  antidote  to  them."  So  in 
1680  he  published  at  Florence  a  small  volume  with 
the  title,  Concordia  ira  la  foHca  e  la  Quiets  (''  har- 
mony between  effort  and  Quiet "),  in  which  without 
naming  Molinos,  or  disparaging  the  contempla- 
tive life,  he  endeavored  to  show  that  the  successful 
prosecution  of  Quietism  was  possible  only  to  a  few. 
His  book  raised,  however,  a  storm  of  opposition 
from  the  then  powerful  Quietists,  and  was  put  on 
the  Index.  He  prudently  remained  away  from 
Rome.  In  1692  Pope  Innocent  XII.  called  him  to 
Rome  as  his  preacher-in-ordinary,  and  theologian 
of  the  penitentiary.  His  Opere  appeared  in  Venice 
in  4  vols.,  1712,  and  later;  also  Milan,  1845-47  (best 
edition).  .  His  best-kno^'n  work  is  H  QuaresimdU 
(thirty-four  Lenten  sermons,  Florence,  1679;  Eng. 
transl.  by  James  Ford,  Sermons  from  the  Quare- 
nmale  of  ,  .  ,  P.  Segneri,  3  vols.,  London,  1857-61, 
4th  ed.,  1869,  reprinted  2  vols.,  New  York,  1872). 
Besides  this,  there  have  been  translated:  The  De- 
vout Client  of  Mary  Instructed  (London,  1724;  1857); 
The  Knowledge  ofOurselvee  (1848) ;  FaJther  Segneri'a 
Sentimenti;  or,  Lighte  in  Prayer  (1876) ;  Panegyrics 
(1877);  Manna  of  the  Soul  (2  vols.,  1879);  Prac- 
tice of  Interior  Recollection  trith  Ood  (1881). 

BnuooRAPHT:  Q.  MasBei,  Breve  Raggtuiglio  deUa  Vila  del 
...  P.  Segneri^  Venice,  1701;  £.  P.  Hood,  Lampe^ 
Pitcfitre,  and  TrumpetSf  vol.  i.,  London,  1867;  J.  Bigelow, 
Molinos  the  QuieHet,  pp.  18-24,  New  York.  1882;  KL,  xi. 
70-71. 

SECOND,     s^gen,     JACQUES    JEAN     LOUIS: 

Swiss  Protestant  theologian;  b.  at  Plaiapalais, 
Geneva,  Oct.  4,  1810;  d.  at  Geneva  June  18,  1885. 
He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Geneva,  Strasburg, 
and  Bonn;  was  pastor  of  the  Geneva  National 
Church  at  Chtoes-Boiugeries,  1840-41;  founded  a 
society  at  Geneva  for  the  exegetical  study  of  the 
New  Testament  which  lasted  1836-41,  and  gave 
free  lectures  in  the  university  on  Old-Testament 
exegesis;  lectured  on  Old-Testament  introduction, 
1862-64;  and  was  professor  of  Old-Testament  exe- 
gesis, 1872-85.  His  fame  rests  upon  his  translation, 
at  the  request  of  the  Venerable  Company  of  Pas- 


tors of  Geneva,  La  Sainie  Bible;  Ancien  Testament 
(2  vols.,  Geneva,  1874),  Le  Nouveau  Testament 
(1880);  reprinted  by  Uie  University  Press  (Ox- 
ford, 1880).  His  other  works  include  Ruth  (Greneva, 
1834);  UEccUsiaste  (1835);  De  voce  Scheol  ct  no- 
tione  Orci  apud  Hehrceos  (1835);  De  la  nature  de 
Vinspiration  chez  les  auteurs  et  dans  les  icrits  du 
Nouveau  Testament  (1836);  Traits  HUmentaire  des 
accents  h&jreux  (1841);  Soiries  ckrStiennes  (2  ser., 
1850;  new  ser.,  1871);  Giographie  de  la  terre  sainte 
(1851);  Ricits  bibliques  d  Vusage  de  la  jeunesse 
(1862);  Chrestomathie  biUique  (1864);  and  Le 
prophkU  Esaie  (1866). 
Bibuogbapht:  LicbtenberKer,  ERS^  xi.  196~107. 

SEn)EMANN,  sOi'de-mOn,  JOHANN  KARL: 
German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Dresden  Apr.  10,  1807; 
d.  there  Aug.  5,  1879.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic  (1826-28),  and,  after  teaching  in 
his  native  city  in  various  institutions,  was  called  in 
1834  to  the  pastorate  of  Eschdorf,  not  far  from 
Pillnitz.  Here  he  remained  imtil  his  retirement 
from  active  life  in  1871.  The  first  noteworthy  work 
of  Seidemann  was  his  Eschdorf  und  Diitersbach 
(Dresden,  1840),  supplemented,  twenty  years  later, 
by  his  Ueberlieferungen  zur  Geschichte  von  Eschdorf 
Dittersbach  und  Umgegend  (1860).  His  first  book 
was  quickly  followed  by  a  series  of  monographs  on 
the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Saxony:  Thomas 
MUnzer  (Dresden,  1842);  Die  Leipziger  Disputation 
im  Jakr  1619  (1843);  Karl  von  MiUiz  (1844);  Er- 
Iduterungen  zur  ReformaHansgeschichte  durch  bisher 
unbekannte  Urkunden  (1844);  and  Beitrdge  zur 
Reformationsgeschichte  (2  parts,  1846-48). 

After  1846  Seidemann  became  more  and  more  in- 
terested in  the  writings  of  Luther.  In  1856  he  pub- 
lished at  Berlin  the  completion  of  W.  M.  L.  de 
Wette's  edition  of  Luther's  letters,  and  three  years 
later  he  issued  forty-one  additional  letters  of  the 
Reformer  in  his  Lutherhriefe  (Dresden,  1859).  In 
1872  he  edited  the  diary  of  Anton  Lauterbach, 
which  had  recently  been  discovered  by  F.  Schnoir 
von  Carolsfeld  (Dresden,  1872);  and  three  years 
later  published  Z>.  Jakob  Schwenk,  der  vermeintliche 
Antinomer,  Freibergs  Rcformatar  (Leipwic,  1875). 
In  1874  he  discovered,  in  the  Dresden  library,  Lu- 
ther's earliest  lectures  on  the  Psalms — an  auto- 
graph— which  he  edited  imder  the  title  of  Luthers 
erste  und  dUeste  Vorlesungen  uber  die  Psalmen  aus 
den  Jahren  1613-16  (Dresden,  1876),  of  which  only 
the  first  volume  appeared.  When  he  died,  he  had 
nearly  completed  the  collection  of  material  for  a 
critical  edition  of  Luther's  **  Table-talk."  He  may 
be  considered  the  founder  of  modem  research  con- 
cerning Luther,  though  he  was  a  collector  and  in- 
vestigator rather  than  a  historian. 

(T.  KOLDE.) 
BiBUoaRAPHT:   F.  Scbnorr  von  Carolsfeld,  in  Neuee  ArMe 
fUr  adcheieche  OeechicfUe,  i  (1880),  94  sqq.;    C.  Kimfft,  in 
Zeitechrift  dee  herffiechen  Geaehichtavereina,  zvi  (1881),  257- 
258:  ADB,  xzxiii.  627-«30. 

SEm.     See  Edom. 

SEIRIM.    See  Demon,  Demonoloot. 

SEISS,  sois,  JOSEPH  AUGUSTUS:  Lutheran 
(General  Council);  b.  near  Graceham,  Md.,  Mar. 
18,  1823;   d.  at  Philadelphia  June  21,  1904.    His 
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parents  were  Moravian,  but  he  become  a  student  in 
Pennsylvania  College,  Gettyaburg,  1839-11,  ivith- 
out  graduating;  and  hia  theological  study  n-as 
mostly  private.  He  became  pastor  at  Martinsburg 
and  Shepherdstown,  Va.,  1843;  Cumberland,  Md., 
1847;  Baltimore,  Md.,  1852;  of  St.  John's,  Phila- 
delphia, 1S53;  and  of  Holy  Communion,  Philadel- 
phia, 1874.  Ue  waa  one  of  the  moat  eloquent  preach- 
ers of  the  country,  possessing  a  style  that  was  clear, 
ornate,  and  forceful.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  General  Council,  and  one  of  the  committee 
which  made  its  Church  Book.  He  edited  Prophetic 
Timet,  a  monthly,  1863-75;  was  joint  editor  of 
The  Lutheran,  1860-61;  ot  The  Luiheran  oTui  Mis- 
nonary,  1861-73;  editor  of  the  latter,  1873-70;  and 
traveled  in  Europe  and  the  East,  1864-65.  He  was 
the  author  of  Lectures  on  Episllea  to  the  Hebrevit 
(Baltimore,  1846) ;  Baptist  System  Examined  (Phila- 
delphia, 1854);  Digeit  of  Christian.  Doctrine  (\^b5)\ 
Last  Timet  (1856);  Holy  Type*  (1860);  Book  of 
Formt  (1860);  Evangelical  PstUmist  (1860);  Para- 
ble of  the  Ten  Virgins  (1862);  Ecdeaia  Lutherana 
(1867);  Plain  Wordt,  sermons  (1869);  Lectures  on 
the  Apocalypse  (3  vols.,  1870-84;  6th  ed-,  1900); 
The  Javelin,  by  a  Lutheran  {\%1\);  Uriel,  Occaeiontd 
J>iBcourges  (1874);  Church  Song  (1875-81);  Lec- 
tures on  the  Gospela  (2  vols.,  1876);  A  Mirade  in 
Stone  (IS77);  Recreation  Songs  (IS7 8);  Thirty-three 
Practical  Sermo/is  (1879);  Voices  from  Babylon 
(1879);  Blossoms  of  Faith,  aermone  (1880);  The 
Golden  Altar,  manual  of  private  devotions  (New 
York,  1882);  Gospel  in  the  SUtrs  (Philadelphia, 
1882);  Luther  and  the  Reformation  (,1883);  Lectures 
on  the  Epittlet  (2  voU.,  1885);  Right  Life  (1886); 
Letlere  of  Jetus  (1889);  Beacon  Lights  (1900); 
The  Clirisl  and  his  Church  (1902);  and  Recent 
Sermons  (1901). 

SEITZ,  saits,  AUTOn:  German  Romsn  Cathohc; 
b.  at  Windsheim  (30  m.  B.e.  of  WQrsburg),  Bavaria, 
May  27,  1869.  He  was  educated  at  the  iiniveraitjes 
of  Leipsic  and  Munich  (1S87-88),  and  then  studied 
theology  at  Wtinburg  from  1888  to  1892,  after 
which  he  was  curate  at  Ilammelaburg.  From  1895 
to  1897  he  studied  philosophy  at  Munich  (Ph.D., 
1897),  and  in  1902  became  privat-docent  at  Wilra- 
burg.  Since  1904  he  has  been  professor  of  apolo- 
getics at  the  Uciversity  of  Munich.  Among  hia 
works  are:  Die  Apologie  des  Chrisleniums  fret  den 
Oriechen  des  vierten  und  fUnften  Jahrhunderls  in  his- 
lorisch-systematiieher Darstdlung  (WQrEburg,  1895); 
Die  WiUensfreiheit  in  der  Philoaophie  des  Christian 
August  Crusius  gegenHber  dem  Leibnilt-Wolffsehen 
Delerminismus  in  hislorisch-psychologischer  Be- 
grUndung  und  systematischen  Zusammenhang  (1899) ; 
WiUensfreiheU  und  modemer  pirychologischer  Deter- 
minitmua  (Cologne,  1902);  Die  Heilsnotwendigkeil 
der  Kirche  nocA  der  aUchristUcken  Liieratur  bis  zur 
Zeil  des  heSigen  Augustinus  (Freiburg,  1903); 
Christuszeugnisse  aus  dem  klatsischen  Altertum 
mm  unglaubiger  SeiU  (Cologne,  1906);  and  Das 
Evangelium  vom  Gottessohn.  Eine  Apologie  der 
uxsenha/len  GoUessohnschaft  gegeniAer  der  Krilik 
der  modemilen  deultchen  TheiAogi*  (1908). 

SELAE  (SELA):  The  former  capital  of  Edom 
(q.v.),  mentioned  II  Kings  xiv.  7  and  Im.  xvi.  I. 
X.— 23 


The  name  means  "  rock  "  (cf .  Gk.  Pefro,  and  Judgea 
i.  36;  Isa,  xlii.  11).  It  is  situated  sixty  miles  north 
of  Elath  and  seventy  miles  soutli  from  the  Dead 
Sea,  in  the  Wadi  Musa,  a  deep  cleft  of  the  Mount- 
Seir  range,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Hor.  It  ia  ap- 
proached through  a  narrow  defile  on  the  east,  a 
mile  and  a  halt  long,  called  the  Sik  ("cleft")  of 
Wadi  Musa.  The  rock  of  red  sandstone  towers  to 
a  height  of  from  100  to  300  feet  above  the  floor  ot 
the  wadi,  and  in  places  the  way  is  ao  narrow  that 
the  traveler  can  almost  touch  the  sidea  on  either 
hand.  Once  the  way  was  paved,  and  bits  of  the 
pavement  can  be  seen.  Abruptly  the  traveler  comes 
upon  the  Bo-caUed  IQjainet  Fir'aun  ("  treasury  ot 
Pharaoh  "),  really  a  temple  cut  from  the  living 
rock,  with  a  facade  eighty-five  feet  high,  beauti- 
fully sculptured,  and  in  remarkable  preservation. 
Two  hundred  yards  farther  along  the  valley,  which 
widens  conuderably  at  this  point,  is  the  amphi- 
theater, alao  entirely  from  the  rock,  thirty-oine 
yards  in  diameter,  and  with  thirty-three  tiers  of 
seats,  accommodating  from  3,000  to  4,000  specta- 
tors. Farther  on  there  are  curious  tombs,  some 
very  elaborate,  other  temples,  chief  of  which  is  the 
Kasr  Fir'aun  ("palace  ot  Pharaoh"),  a  ruined 
basiUca,  and  a  triumphal  arch. 

Besides  the  Biblical  passages  noted  above,  refer- 
ence to  this  place  may  perhaps  be  seen  in  the 
work  "  rock  "  in  II  Chron.  xxv.  11,  12;  Jer.  xlix. 
16-18;  Ob.  3.  Nothing  definite  ia  known  ot  the 
history  of  the  place  before  its  capture  by  Amaziah 
(II  Kings  xiv.  7),  who  renamed  it  Jokthecl.  The 
Nabatteans  conquered  the  region  c.  300  B.C.,  and 
made  Selah,  under  its  Greek  form  Petra,  their  cap- 
ital. The  city  rose  into  prominence,  being  upon  the 
high-road  between  Arabia  and  Syria,  and  so  im- 
portant for  the  caravan  trade.  The  Seleucidse  made 
vain  attempts  to  take  it.  Pompey  captured  the 
whole  region  caDed  by  Greek  writers  Arabia  Petnea, 
i.e.,  Arabia  whose  capital  is  Petra.  In  Petra,  Hyr- 
canus  II.  and  bis  son  Herod,  afterward  Herod  the 
Great,  found  a  hiding-place  (Joseph,  Ant,,  XIV., 
i.  4;  IFor,  I.,  vi,,  2,  nil.  8).  In  the  first  Christian 
centuries  Petra  was  the  capital  ot  a  Roman  prov- 
ince, and  it  is  from  this  period  that  the  ruins  most 
in  eiidence  date.  It  became  an  episcopal  see,  and 
its  bishops  are  mentioned  as  late  as  536  a.d.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Mohammedans  probably  be- 
tween 629  and  632,  was  lost  to  knowledge  til!  redis- 
covered by  the  Egyptian  rulers  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  then  again  sank  completely  out  of  no- 
tice until  Seetien,  in  1807,  visited  it,  and  gave  the 
world  the  wondrous  tale.  It  ia  now  quite  often 
visited  by  tourists  and  other  travelers. 
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Syria  and  lAe  Holv  Land.  Londan.  1322;  L.  de  Lebarde, 
Jovrat]/  lAnH«A  Arabia  Pttraa,  LondoD.  I83Si  E.  H. 
Pnlmer.  Z)Hsrt  nf  the  Bxodiu.  pp.  SU  sqq..  440  aqq..  Cim- 
bridgB.  1871:  E.  Hull.  MoiiB/  Stir.  Sinai,  and  Walrm 
PaltMint.  London,  IBSS;  J.  Barth.  {□  Amtriain  Journal 
Qf  Semitic  Lanaaaeti.  xiii  (18S8-07).  287-288:  J.  L«- 
grangc.  in  Srvtu  bibligtu,  Intenaliinmit,  vi  (1807),  208- 
230,  vii  (1808),  165-182:  T.  Noldeke,  ia  ZA.  lii  (1897), 
1-7;  M.  da  Vocuf,  in  Revut  bibligae  iniemationaU.  vi 
(1807),  231-238;  JBL  (1809).  132  sqq.:  DB,  iv. 
430-431;     EB,   iv.   t344-«fi;    and   the  Lt«ratun  under 
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SELAH,  h'Io:   Atnuaical  or  liturgical  term  which 
occurj  seventy-tour  times  in  the  Bible  (seventy-one 
times  in  the  Psalma,  and  in  Hab.  iii.  3,  9,  13).    Its 
meaning  is  not  known,  and  modem  scholars  are 
much  divided  over  its  interpretation.    It  has  been 
BUpposwl  (l)  to  represent  the  Greek  piolU,  "  piay 
on  the  harp,"  or  "  staccato  ";   (2)  to  be  an  abbre- 
viation;  (3)  to  mean  "  pause  ";    (4)  to  mean  "  lor 
ever"   (so  the  Targum,   Aquila,   Theodotion);    or 
(5)  to  be  a  direction  to  raise  the  voice,  equivalent 
to  the  muffical  sign  forte,  or  fortissimo. 
Bibuoohapbt:  C.  A.  Brigg».  in  JBL.  iviii  (1899),  132-143. 
J.   Puisot.  ia  Reaut  biiliiive  intrrnaliattalc.  viii  (1899), 
S73-5SI;    EmUio  G.  Briag".  in  Amrrican  Joumal  a/  Sem- 
ilir  LaniK'aen.  xvi  (IH»a-I900).  1-2U:    DB,  >v.  431-432; 

SELBIE,  JOHN  ALEXAHDER:  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at  Maryculter  (7  m,  b.w.  of 
Aberdeen),  Kincardineshire,  Feb.  4,  1856.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen  (M.A., 
1876),  the  Uiiivereity  of  Tubingen  (1878),  and  Free 
Chureh  College,  Aberdeen  (from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1880).  In  1882  he  became  minister 
of  Birsay  Free  Church,  Orkney,  and  m  1896  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  minister  at  Maryculter.  In 
1905  he  retired  from  the  miniatry  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  literary  work.  Since  1893  he  has  been 
the  assistant  of  James  Hastings  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Dictionary  of  Uie  Bible  (5  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1398-1904),  Didtonon/  of  Christ  and  the  Goipdt 
(2  vols.,  1906-07),  the  DictionaTy  of  Religion  and 
Ethics  (1908  eqq.),  and  SmaUer  Dictionary  of  the 
BUiU  (1908).  He  ia  editor  of  the  foreign  depart- 
ment of  The  Expontory  Timea,  and  baa  translated 
E.  Kotiig's  Exiles'  Book  of  Consolation  (Edinburgh, 
1899).  In  theology  he  is  an  adherent  of  the  school 
represented  by  Driver's  Introduction  to  the  Litera- 
ture  of  the  Old  Tettament,  and  is  "  generally  in  sym- 
pathy with  all  modern  liberal  currents  of  theolog- 
ical opinion." 
BiBLioaBiPBT:     Eipoiilorv    Timtt,    Feb.,    1M7,    conlAini 

akalch  and  portnut. 

SELBIE,  WILLIAM  BOOTEBY:  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Chesterfield  (22  m,  n.  of  Derby)  Dec. 
24,  1862.  He  received  his  education  at  Manchester 
Grammar  School  and  Brasenose  and  Mansfield  col- 
lies, Oxford  (M.A..  Trinity  Hali,  Cambridge,  1904) ; 
was  lecturer  to  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament,  Mans- 
field College,  Oxford,  1889-90;  minister  of  High- 
gate  Congregational  Church,  London,  1890-1902, 
and  of  Emmanuel  Congregational  Church,  Cam- 
bridge, 1902-09;  became  principal  of  Mansfield 
College,  Oxford,  1909.  He  has  written  Life  and 
Teachings  of  Jemts  (London,  1908) ;  and  Aspects  of 
Christ  (New  York,  1909). 

SELBORNE,  SOUKDELL  PALMER,  EARL  OF: 
B.  at  Mixbury  (55  m.  n.w.  of  London),  Oxfordshire, 
Nov.  27.  1812;  d,  at  Blockmoor,  Petersfield  (50  m. 
B-w.  of  London),  May  4,  1895.  He  woa  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Oxford  (B.A,,  18.34:  M.A.,  1837): 
called  to  the  bar,  1837;  became  a  queen's  counsel, 
1849;  member  of  parliament.  1847-52,  1853-57, 
1861-82;  solicitor-general,  1861 ;  attorney-gen- 
eral, 1863-66;  and  lord  chancellor  of  England, 
1872-74,  1880-85.    Ho  was  elected  lord   rector  of 


the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  1877;  raised  to  the 
peerage,  1882;  and  was  president  of  the  first  house 
of  laymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  Westminster, 
Feb.,  1886.  His  principal  agnificance  for  theology 
lies  in  the  tact  that  he  edited  Book  of  Praise,  from 
Ui£  Best  English  Hymn-Writera  (London,  1863  and 
often),  marking  one  of  the  great  advances  in  English 
praise  books  (see  Seoowick,  Daniel). 

BiBUOOHIPHT^  R.  T.  DaritUon  and  W.  BeohwD.  UJi  af 
ArclxibiM  Camvbdl  Tail.  2  vala.,  London.  1891:  W.  Ward. 
William  OtoTi/r  Ward  atul  the  Oi/ard  Mmiemrnt.ib..  IB89: 
idpni,  William  Gtorge  Ward  and  llit  Catholic  Rerinal.  ib. 
1893;  DNB,  xliii.  160-IH:   Julian,  Hymiuiloou.   p-  iSSO. 

SELBY,  THOMAS  GtJHH:  English  Weale>-an,  b. 
at  New  Radford  (2  m.  n.  of  Nottingham)  June 
5,  1846;  d.  at  Bromley  (8  m.  s.e.  of  London)  Dec. 
12,  1910.  Hia  father  was  a  silk  merchant,  and  ed- 
ucated him  first  in  private  schools  at  Nottingham 
and  Derby,  then  in  the  Wesleyan  College  at  Rich- 
mond, but  he  did  not  study  for  a  degree.  He  was 
missionary  at  Fatshan  and  Shin  Chau  Foo  in  Can- 
ton Province,  China,  from  1868  till  1881,  afl«r  which 
time  he  traveled  extensively  in  other  provinces.  On 
his  return  to  Engknd  in  1883  he  served  as  Wesleyan 
minister  at  different  places.  In  1S9S  he  retired  for 
literary  work  to  Bromley.  He  wrote  several  good 
books  on  China,  The  Chinaman  in  his  own  Storie* 
(London,  1895);  Chinamen  at  Home  (1900);  As  the 
Chinese  see  us  (1901);  he  also  wrote  a  life  of  Christ 
in  Chinese  and  was  active  on  the  executive  board  of 
the  Anti-Opium  Society  from  1883  to  his  death.  But 
it  ia  as  a  preacher  that  he  will  be  longeat  remem- 
bered. He  published  many  volumes  of  sermons. 
The  Imperfect  Angel,  arid  other  Sermons  (1890,  4th 
ed.,  1894) ;  The  Lesson  of  a  Dilemma,  and  other  Ser- 
mons (1893,  4th  ed..  1899);  The  Holy  Spirit  and 
Christian  PriviUge  (1894);  The  Unheixiing  God,  and 
other  Sermons  (1st  and  2d  ed.,  1899);  The  Gad  of 
the  Fran  (1902);  The  Alienated  Crown  (1904);  A 
Sfrenuout  Gospel  (1906);  The  Divine  Craftsman,  and 
other  Sermons  (1909).  He  delivered  the  Femley 
lecture  at  Liverpool  on  The  Theology  of  Modem- 
Fiction  (1890);  contributed  to  the  series  of  Books 
for  Bible  Stiid^ts  that  on  The  Ministry  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  (1896);  to  Clerical  Life,  Letters  to  Ministers 
(1898);  B.nd  to  The  Cross  and  the  Dice-box:  Sermons 
and  Addresses  to  Worhingmen  (Manchester,  1903); 
and  published  independently  The  God  of  the  Patri- 
archs. Studies  in  the  Early  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  (1904). 

SELDEN,  JOHK:  English  jurist,  atatesman, 
and  archeologist;  b.  at  Salvington,  West  Tarring 
(U  m.  w.  of  Brighton).  Sussex,  Dec.  16,  1584;  d. 
in  London  Nov.  30,  1664.  Sclden  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Chichester  free  school,  and  Hart  Hall, 
Oxford,  but  did  not  graduate,  leaving  college  to 
take  up  the  study  of  law  at  Clifford  Inn.  In  1604 
he  WES  admitted  to  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1G12.  Influenced  by  Ben  Jon- 
son  Camden,  and  especially  by  Robert  Bruce  Cot- 
ton, he  turned  to  theoretical  and  historical  juridical 
investigations  resulting  in  Analedon  Anglo-Britan- 
nicon  (1607);  Jani  Anglorum  fades  altera  (1610); 
England's  epinomis  (1610);  and  De  laiidibus  legunt 
Anglia  (1616).    He  first  won  fame  with  hia  De  dis 
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Sj/m  (1617;  Eng.  transl.,  The  FabuUma  Gods  De- 
nounced in  the  Bible,  Philadelphia,  1881),  which  at- 
tracted attention  and  was  reprinted  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  was  long  regarded  as  authoritative, 
though  later  oriental  studies  have  shown  that  it 
relied  too  implicitly  upon  rabbinical  sources,  and 
was  of  course  dependent  upon  the  earlier  philology 
and  exegesis.  This  work  was  followed  by  a  large 
number  of  oriental  studies,  made  possible  by  his 
access  to  the  rich  collections  of  the  Bodleian  and 
of  Lambeth  palace.  His  most  important  investiga- 
tions were:  De  siuxessionibiis  in  bona  defundorum 
ad  leges  EhroBorum  (London,  1631,  with  a  supple- 
ment, De  succeeaione  in  ponHJUxUum  Ebrceorum, 
Leyden,  1638);  De  jure  natwrali  et  gentium  juxta 
disciplinam  EbrcBorum  (London  1640);  De  anno 
civili  et  calendario  veteris  ecdesicB  seu  reipvbliccs 
JudaiccB  (1644);  Uxor  Ebraica,  seu  de  nupHis  ed 
divortiis  veterum  EbrcBorum  (1646);  De  synedriie 
et  prcefecturis  juridicis  veterum  Ebrceorum  (1650- 
1655).  These  publications  were  characterized  by 
great  learning,  and  in  them  Selden  introduced  to 
the  western  world  many  matters  of  oriental  culture 
and  history,  such  as  the  Coptic-Arabic  calendar 
notation. 

His  Historie  of  Tithes  (1618),  in  which  he  sought 
to  prove  that  tithes  had  been  enjoined  by  ''  eccle- 
siastical and  positive  law,"  but  not  by  the  jus  di- 
mnum,  caused  him  to  be  brought  before  the  court 
of  high  commission  for  trial.  He  was  compelled  to 
express  regret  for  having  published  the  book,  which 
was  suppressed  and  its  author  forbidden  to  answer 
his  opponents. 

Selden,  in  consequence  of  this  act,  entered  poli- 
tics and  took  a  foremost  part  in  the  fight  for  indi- 
vidual liberty,  being  in  parliament  in  1623,  1626, 
and  in  1628,  and  later,  where  he  led  the  attack 
against  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  Charles'  minis- 
ter, aided  in  the  fight  for  the  habeas-corpus  act, 
and  was  repeatedly  imprisoned.  He  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  ensuing  conflicts  against  the  cler- 
ical party.  As  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament 
and  the  Westminister  Assembly  he  used  his  influ- 
ence against  the  catholicizing  State  Church.  In  his 
Table-Talk  (1689;  reprint,  Oxford,  1892)  he  took 
the  position  that  the  State  was  sovereign,  but  that 
Church  and  State  should  each  manage  its  own 
affairs.  Selden  was  accused  of  infidelity,  a  charge 
to  which  his  friendship  with  Hobbes  gave  a  pre- 
text, but  he  opposed  Hobbes'  doctrines  and  be- 
lieved to  the  end  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

In  his  later  years  he  joined  the  Presbyterians 
but  opposed  the  excesses  that  ended  in  the  death  of 
Charles.  His  name  is  honored  for  his  integrity  and 
versatile  learning.  His  writings,  which  include 
many  not  mentioned  above  dealing  with  subjects 
in  law  and  history,  suffer  from  obscurity,  prolixity, 
and  an  unsatisfactory  method.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  subtlety  and  fearless  outspokenness. 
After  the  king's  death  he  retired  to  scholarly  private 
life.  A  large  proportion  of  his  books,  manuscripts, 
and  archeological  treasures  ultimately  came  into 
possession  of  the  Bodleian  library.  His  Works  were 
collected  by  Dr.  Wilkins  (3  vols.,  London,  1726, 
with  Life  prefixed). 


Bibuographt:  J.  Aikiu,  The  Lives  of  J.  Selden  aiid  ArcV 
inahop  Uaher,  London,  1812;  the  Life  by  Wilkins  in  Uie 
Worke^  ut  sup.;  a  biography  by  Singer  appears  in  the  edi- 
tions of  the  Table  Talk  after  1847;  A.  k  Wood,  Athenm 
Oxonieneee,  ed.  P.  Bliss,  vol.  iv.,  London,  1817;  DNB, 
U.  212-224. 

SELEUCIDiB,  sel-ia'si-di  or  ci-dd  ("descendants 
of  Seleucus  ") :  The  name  given  to  the  dynasty 
founded  in  S}rria  by  Seleucus,  one  of  the  generals 
of  Alexander,  which  ruled  S}rria  either  in  whole  or 
in  part  and  more  or  less  continuously  from  about 
321  to  65  B.C.  The  history  of  the  d3rnasty  neces- 
sarily involves  also  that  of  the  usurpers  or  contest- 
ants who  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  for 
longer  or  shorter  times,  sometimes  in  only  a  part 
of  the  territory,  during  this  stormy  period.  The 
history  is  of  interest  to  the  student  of  theology  for 
at  least  three  reasons:  (1)  because  of  the  nearly 
continuous  contact  with  the  Jews  and  the  effects 
upon  their  fortunes,  especially  in  the  reign  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  (see  below);  (2)  because  of  the 
Hellenization  of  the  region,  preparing  for  the  cul- 
ture which  was  to  be  in  no  small  part  Christian; 
and  (3)  because  of  the  development  of  the  city  of 
Antioch,  which  was  to  become  a  great  seat  of  Chris- 
tian learning  and  activities  (see  Antioch,  School 
op;  Antioch,  Synods  of). 

Seleucus  L  Nicator  (306-281),  the  founder,  was  a 
Macedonian,  and  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander 
in  his  Asiatic  campaigns.  On  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der, and  at  the  first  distribution  of  the  provinces, 
Seleucus  did  not  at  once  receive  a  separate  assign- 
ment of  territory,  but  was  attached  as  chiliarch  to 
Perdiccas,  the  ''  protector  of  the  kingdom."  But 
in  321  he  obtained  Babylonia,  whence,  however,  he 
was  expeUed  in  316  by  Antigonus,  but  with  the 
help  of  Ptolemy  regained  it  in  312,  thus  fixing  the 
era  of  the  Seleucids  (Oct.  1).  After  the  victory  over 
Antigonus  at  Ipsus  in  301,  Syria  also  came  to  him 
as  a  part  of  his  dominions  and  Antioch  displaced 
Babylon  as  the  capital.  Meanwhile,  between  311 
and  302  he  carried  his  arms  victoriously  as  far  as 
the  Indus,  and  in  306  assumed  the  title  of  king. 
With  this  success,  he  was  too  good  a  strategist  to 
attempt  to  hold  territory  so  far  away  as  the  ex- 
treme east,  and  so  for  a  valuable  consideration  (500 
elephants)  yielded  to  Chandragupta  (Sandracotta) 
the  northwestern  provinces  of  India.  In  the  allot- 
ment after  the  battle  of  Ipsus  Ptolemy  had  received 
Coele-Sjrria  and  Palestine,  territory  which  Seleucus 
coveted,  and  in  a  momentary  panic  had  withdravm. 
Seleucus  claimed  this  as  forfeited,  but  Ptolemy  again 
assumed  control  in  spite  of  Seleucus'  protests,  and 
the  regions  became  anew  the  source  of  strife  for  a 
century  between  Egypt  and  Syria  (see  Ptolemy). 
In  the  contests  which  continued  between  those  who 
were  striving  for  Alexander's  empire,  Seleucus  made 
constant  gains,  and  at  the  end  of  his  life  all  of  Asia 
Minor  except  the  extreme  northeastern  portion 
bordering  on  Armenia  came  into  his  possession; 
but  this  was  really  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than 
of  strength,  as  the  history  of  the  following  reigns 
demonstrates.  Meanwhile  he  was  constantly  en- 
gaged in  the  organization  of  his  kingdom  and  in 
attempts  at  cementing  the  unrelated  parts.  He 
was  assassinated  by  Ptolemy  Geraunos,  son  of 
1  Ptolemy  I.,  in  281.    He  was  a  good  administrator, 
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an  able  statesman,  generous  and  open  as  a  man, 
withal  a  patron  of  art,  trade,  and  agriculture. 

Antiochus  L  Soter  (281-261),  son  of  Seleucus, 
found  that  instead  of  coming  quietly  into  posses- 
sion of  his  kingdom  he  would  have  to  fight  for  it. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  the  assassination  of  Seleucus 
by  the  freebooting  Ptolemy  Ceraunos  was  the  re- 
moval of  the  leading  personage  in  the  East  and  the 
afifording  thus  of  an  opportunity  for  carving  a  king- 
dom for  himself.  The  effect  was  to  throw  the  en- 
tire Greek  world  into  a  turmoil,  with  the  various 
Greek  aspirants  or  monarchs  attempting  to  make 
capital  out  of  the  situation.  Antiochus  I.  had  been 
trained  both  in  war  and  in  government.  When  his 
father  was  killed,  he  was  at  work  in  his  province 
(Babylonia),  and  his  hold  upon  the  East  was  firm 
because  of  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  to  one  of 
their  own  race  (his  mother  was  an  Iranian) .  Ptolemy 
was  prevented  from  more  than  a  half-hearted  bid 
for  the  kingdom  by  troubles  at  home.  The  real 
seat  of  war  was  Asia  Minor,  and  the  situation  there 
was  complicated  by  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls — 
the  ancestors  of  the  Galatians  to  whom  Paul  car- 
ried the  Gospel  and  wrote  his  epistle  (cf.  W.  M. 
Ramsay,  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  p.  105  et 
passim,  New  York,  1893).  In  spite  of  some  vic- 
tories (Antiochus  is  said  to  have  won  his  title  of 
Soter  by  a  defeat  of  the  Gauls),  Asia  Minor  was  in 
part  lost  to  Syria,  and  the  Seleucid  possessions  there 
constantly  dwindled  under  the  attacks  of  Mace- 
donians and  Egyptians,  the  whole  north  of  that 
region  was  also  lost  to  the  Armenians.  War  with 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  also  intervened,  the  theater 
being  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
southeastern  Asia  Minor. 

Antiochus  IL  Theos  (261-246)  was  the  second  son 
of  Soter,  the  eldest  son  having  been  charged  with 
conspiracy  and  executed.  The  war  with  Egypt  con- 
tinued with  varying  fortune  until  the  marriage  of 
Antiochus  with  Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  when  his  former  wife  Laodice  was 
formally  divorced  and  banished.  History  does  not 
give  a  very  clear  picture  of  this  king.  He  is  por- 
trayed as  sensuous  and  debauched,  and  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  flattery  which  produced  his  name  Theos 
('*  (3od  ").  He  seems  to  have  practically  deserted 
Berenice  for  Laodice,  and  died  at  Ephesus,  possi- 
bly poisoned  by  Laodice,  who  feared  for  the  suc- 
cession of  her  son.  His  death  brought  new  turmoil 
to  the  kingdom,  the  two  queens  striving  for  their 
offspring.  Berenice  proclaimed  her  infant  son  king 
in  Antioch,  and  he  was  slain  within  a  few  days  while 
she  herself  fell  soon  by  an  assassin.  Laodice,  in 
Ephesus,  proclaimed  her  son. 

Seleucus  H.  Callinicus  (24&-226).  The  assas- 
sination of  Berenice  and  her  son  brought  her 
brother  Ptolemy  III.  from  Egypt  to  avenge  her 
death,  and  there  resulted  his  famous  march 
through  Asia  (see  Ptolemy),  as  well  as  conquests 
in  Asia  Minor  of  Seleucid  possessions  there. 
The  queen  mother  of  Callinicus  was  holding  por- 
tions of  Asia  Minor  really  for  her  younger  son  An- 
tiochus Hierax,  who  rebelled  against  Callinicus 
while  the  latter  was  recovering  a  part  of  his  eastern 
kingdom.  Eventually  Mithridates  of  Pontus  in- 
tervened in  Asia  Minor  against  GallimcuB,  who  was 


attempting  to  subdue  his  brother,  and  that  region 
was  virtu£dly  lost  to  the  Seleucid®;  in  the  East  Cal- 
linicus had  only  partiaUy  recovered  his  possessions, 
the  kingdom  of  Parthia  being  established  there, 
when  he  was  kiUed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

Seleucus  UL  (Ceraunus)  Soter  (226-223),  son  of 
Callinicus,  thus  succeeded  to  a  difficult  position. 
He  attempted  to  recover  Asia  Minor,  and  was  war- 
ring there  when  he  fell,  probably  a  victim  to  con- 
spirators in  his  own  camp. 

Antioch  UL  Magnus  (223-187),  younger  son  of 
Callinicus,  was  in  Babylon  when  his  predecessor  fell. 
He  was  called  at  once  into  action  to  repel  assaults 
upon  his  realm  from  foes  without  and  to  put  do^m 
rebels  from  within,  assailing  the  eastern  portion  of 
his  kingdom.     After    succeeding    there,   he  took 
advantage  of  the  opportimity  to  gain  the  long- 
contested    Coele-Syria    and    Palestine    offered   by 
Theodotus,  governor  of  Ccele-Syria,  when  Ptolemy 
Philopator  had  disregarded  his  merits  and  permitted 
court  jealousies  to  influence  him.     Antiochus  at 
once   recovered   parts   of   the   Phenician   littoral, 
which  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  opera- 
tions which  was  to  win  Egyptian  possessions  in 
Asia  for  S}rria.     Continued  success  attended  him 
till,  at  the  battle  of  Raphia  in  217,  he  suffered  a 
disastrous  defeat,   which,   however,    Ptolemy  did 
not  follow  up.    Antiochus  used  the  respite  to  regain 
his  strength,  this  time  employing  his  forces  in  the 
recovery  of  central  Asia  Minor,  which  he  accom- 
plished by  213.    Before  undertaking  the  more  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  work  in  his  plans  of  campaign,  he 
associated  his  son  Antiochus  with  him  in  the  govern- 
ment, so  as  to  leave  a  ruler  in  the  capital  in  case  of 
accident.     In  212  he  turned  to  the  East — to  Ar- 
menia,  eastern  Iran,   Parthia,   and   Bactria — and 
penetrated  to  northern  India,  subduing  states  that 
had  revolted,  making  tributary  those  which  were 
on  the  fringes  of  his  empire,  and  binding  the  petty 
kings,  whom  he  left  on  their  thrones,  to  his  interest 
either  by  matrimonial  alliances  or  by  indebtedness 
to  his  magnanimity.  By  these  exploits,  in  which  he 
manifested  a  moderation  equalled  only  by  his  states- 
manship as  exemplified  by  his  treatment  of  the 
once  hostile  kings,  he  won  the  title  of  Magnus.    In 
the  East  he  had  practically  reconstituted  the  em- 
pire of  Alexander.    One  blot  stands  to  his  discredit 
in  that  he  set  the  example,  to  be  followed  by  several 
of  his  successors,  of  pillage  of  temples  in  his  seixing 
of  the  treasure  of  the  temple  of  Anaitis  (Aine)  at 
Ecbatana.    This  act  was  impolitic,  raising  against 
him  the  hatred  of  the  worshipers,  and  the  practise 
was  to  cause  infinite  trouble  to  his  descendants. 
In  204  he  returned  to  Syria  proper,  but  not  to  rest. 
With  the  death  of  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator  and  the 
accession  of  the  infant  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  in 
Egypt,  the  time  seemed  ripe  to  realise  the  long- 
halted  ambitions  of  S3rria  for  the  possession  of 
Palestine.    This  he  achieved,  making,  however,  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  Ptolemy  by  betrothing 
to  the  latter  his  daughter  Cleopatra  with  the  reve- 
nues of  the  conquered  territory  as  dowry.    He  next 
attacked  Asia  Minor  to  enlarge  his  holdings  there 
(199-198);    at  this  moment  the  Egyptian-Greek 
general  Scopas  attempted  to  recover  Palestine  for 
the  Ptolemies  but  was  defeated  in    the  decisis 
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battle  at  Paneias  which  tenninated  Egyptian  rule 
in  Asia  (198).  The  next  year  Antiochus  carried  fur- 
ther his  assault  upon  Asia  Minor  by  sea  and  land, 
recovering  Ptolemaic  territory  nearly  all  the  way 
along  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts.  He  then 
challenged  Rome  by  passing  into  Europe,  his  suc- 
cesses seeming  to  him  as  a  Greek  to  give  him  the 
right  to  intervene  in  the  constant  struggle  of  the 
Grecian  states  in  behalf  of  a  reimited  Greek  world. 
This  brought  a  protesting  Roman  embassy,  de- 
manding his  retirement  and  the  restriction  of  his 
operations  to  Asia.  But  he  assumed  to  be  the 
liberator  of  Greece  from  the  Romans,  despised  the 
Roman  power,  entered  upon  the  struggle  less  fully 
prepared  than  was  his  wont,  and  suffered  defeat  at 
Thermopylse.  The  Romans  carried  the  war  into 
Asia,  and  Antiochus  met  a  crushing  defeat  at  Mag- 
nesia, after  which  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  all 
the  territory  north  of  the  Taurus  mountains,  was 
fined  15,500  talents,  and  a  large  quantity  of  com. 
In  188  Antiochus  departed  to  Uie  East,  and  the  re- 
port was  that  he  was  killed  while  plundering  or  on 
his  way  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Baal  at  EfymBiB 
(of.  Dan.  xi.  19;  I  Mace.  viii.  6). 

Seleucus  IV.  Philopator  (187-176),  son  of  Anti- 
ochus the  Great,  succeeded  to  a  difficult  task,  that 
of  recovering  Ibhe  prestige  lost  by  his  father  in  the 
contest  with  the  Romans,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  had  to  pay  the  indemnity  imposed  by  the  lat- 
ter. He  found  an  empty  treasury  (which  his  com- 
paratively peaceful  reign  succeeded  in  filling)  and 
a  consequent  advisability  for  cessation  from  the 
ceaseless  wars  in  which  his  predecessors  had  en- 
gaged (cf.  Dan.  xi.  20).  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  he  was  prevented  from  intervening  in  the  wars 
of  the  Greek  world  by  an  embassy  from  the  Ro- 
mans. He  is  the  king  mentioned  in  II  Mace.  iii.  as 
sending,  to  confiscate  the  money  in  the  treasury  of 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  his  minister  Heliodorus 
who  is  reported  to  have  entered  the  sanctuary  and 
to  have  been  prevented  by  a  terrible  apparition 
there  from  accomplishing  his  purpose,  (hi  his  re- 
turn, Heliodorus  formed  a  conspiracy  and  murdered 
Seleucus,  putting  on  the  throne  the  infant  son  of 
Seleucus  (intending  thus  to  keep  the  power  in  his 
own  hands),  passing  by  the  elder  son  Demetrius  (a 
hostage  at  Rome),  and  disregarding  Antiochus  the 
brother  of  Philopator.  But  the  plans  of  Heliodorus 
came  to  nothing  when  Antiochus  forced  his  way  to 
the  throne. 

Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  (175-164),  son  of  Anti- 
ochus III.,  grew  up  in  Rome  where  he  was  a 
hostage;  he  accepted  Greek  citizenship  at  Athens 
and  a  magistracy.  Interest  in  him  for  the  student 
of  Jewish  and  Christian  history  centers  in  his  de- 
termined attack  in  behalf  of  Greek  culture  and  re- 
ligion upon  Jewish  nationality,  religion,  and  Scrip- 
tures, provoking  the  uprising  which  resulted  in  the 
temporarily  brilliant  period  of  Maccabean  rule  (see 
Hasmoneans).  That  he  is  the  focus  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel  (q.v.)  is  now  generally  accepted,  while  his 
picture,  also  from  a  Jewish  angle  of  vision,  is  in 
I  and  II  Maccabees  (for  a  brilliant  analysis  of  his 
character  from  a  more  than  usually  sympathetic 
point  of  view  consult  E.  R.  Bevan,  House  of  Sdeur 
cu8f  ii.  128  sqq.,  London,  1902).    When  the  stroks 


of  Heliodorus  became  known,  Epiphanes  left  for 
SyrisL,  aided  by  Eumenes  and  Attalus  of  Pergamene, 
and  soon  succeeded  in  seating  himself  on  the  throne, 
overcoming  opposition,  getting  rid  in  the  usual  way 
of  rivals,  and  reducing  to  quiescence  those  opposed 
to  him.  In  173  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  seek 
assurance  of  friendship,  which  was  granted  with 
some  reserve,  though  amity  was  assured.  War  with 
Egypt  was  begun  by  the  latter,  the  object  being 
the  annexation  of  the  Seleucid  empire  to  Egypt. 
But  Antiochus  made  adequate  preparation  not  only 
for  defense  but  for  aggressive  action,  associated  his 
infant  son  with  him  so  as  to  leave  a  ruler  in  case  of 
accident,  defeated  the  Egyptians  near  Pelusium, 
pushed  on  and  seized  that  frontier  fortress,  cap- 
tured Ptolemy  Philometor,  established  Seleucid 
government  at  Memphis  with  Philometor  as  vice- 
roy, and  withdrew  after  unsuccessfully  assailing 
Alexandria.  But  Philometor  came  to  an  agreement 
with  his  brother  to  reign  jointly,  and  Epiphanes  re- 
turned to  Egypt  to  subdue  it  once  more  only  to  re- 
ceive the  Romans'  curt  order  to  withdraw  (168). 
Meanwhile  his  forces  had  been  making  a  conquest 
of  Cyprus,  whence  the  Romans  compelled  their 
withdrawid. 

The  regions  of  expansion  for  Antiochus  were  thus 
circumscribed  by  Uie  great  western  power.  But 
the  peculiar  mission  to  which  he  deemed  himself 
called  was  still  possible  of  exercise,  and  that  was 
the  advancement  of  Hellenic  religion  and  culture 
in  the  regions  which  were  acknowledged  as  his  own. 
He  was  especially  a  devotee  of  Zeus,  of  whom  it  is 
probable  that  he  thought  himself  an  incarnation 
(hence  his  own  title  for  himself — ^Theos  Epiphanes, 
"  God  Manifest '').  Among  the  Jews,  through  the 
favor  of  the  Greek  rulers  of  Egypt  and  Syria  and 
under  the  constant  pressure  of  contact  and  the  pass 
to  favor  which  a  tendency  to  adopt  Greek  culture 
put  in  the  hands  of  apostate  Jews,  the  drift  was 
almost  away  from  their  own  national  religion. 
Onias  had  been  overthrown  as  high  priest  by  Jesus 
(175),  who  changed  his  name  to  the  Greek  Jason, 
and  was  in  turn  outbid  for  the  priesthood  by  an- 
other Jew  with  a  Greek  name,  Menelaos.  Greek 
sports  and  exercises  had  been  introduced  for  Jew- 
ish youth,  and  some  even  were  ashamed  of  Jewish 
parentage  and  sought  to  eliminate  the  marks  of  it. 
Of  course  the  nation  at  large  had  not  gone  over  to 
Hellenism,  though  there  was  a  large  drift  and  it 
might  have  come  to  that.  But  a  report  during  the 
king's  Egyptian  campaign  that  Jerusalem  had  de- 
clared for  Ptolemy  led  Antiochus  to  sate  his  ven- 
geance for  defeated  plans  upon  the  Jews.  The  fact 
that  the  Hellenism  of  Menelaos  had  led  to  this  was 
probably  fuel  to  the  flame  of  his  anger.  He  first 
punished  Jerusalem  as  a  rebellious  city;  later  he 
determined  upon  making  it  a  stronghold  of  his  king- 
dom as  an  outpost  against  Egypt,  and  to  make  it 
safe  it  was  to  be  Hellenized.  The  Jewish  religion 
was  to  be  blotted  out,  the  Temple  was  plundered 
and  converted  into  a  sanctuary  of  Zeus  Olympios, 
the  worship  of  Dionysos  was  introduced,  the  Jews 
were  to  sacrifice  to  heathen  deities  and  eat  sacri- 
ficed swine,  while  their  books  were  to  be  destroyed. 
These  measures  were  enforced  by  frequent  massa- 
cres.   Such  measures  as  these  with  a  people  like  the 
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Jews,  always  ready  to  be  aroused  into  fanaticism, 
cemented  the  party  opposed  to  Hellenism,  caused 
revolt  in  those  who  were  wavering  in  their  adher- 
ence to  the  national  faith,  and  led  by  degrees  from 
passive  to  the  active  resistance  which  culminated 
in  the  Maccabean  revolt  and  later  in  deliverance 
and  autonomy  for  the  nation  (see  Israel,  History 
OF,  I.,  §  11;  Hasmoneans,  §  1).  Antiochus  left 
the  carrying-out  of  this  policy  to  Lysias,  one  of  his 
council  and  a  general  of  his  army,  and  in  166-165 
started  on  what  proved  to  be  his  last  expedition  to 
the  East.  That  he  was  impelled  to  this  by  an  empty 
treasury  is  almost  certain.  He  had  posed  as  a  pa- 
tron of  Hellenism  not  only  by  the  attempt  to  con- 
vert the  Jews,  but  by  his  large  expenditures  for 
temples  to  Greek  deities,  and  not  less  by  his  ex- 
tension of  the  city  of  Antioch,  and  by  the  rebuild- 
ing and  readomment  of  cities  in  the  East.  Thus 
he  began  the  erection  of  an  incomparably  splendid 
temple  of  Zeus  at  Athens,  which  was  not  finished 
till  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (130  a.d.).  Indeed,  his 
central  thought  along  these  lines  was  evidently  to 
unify  his  kingdom  by  means  of  Greek  culture 
(I  Mace.  i.  41).  Besides  these  expenditures,  he  had 
spent  laige  sums  on  Greek  celebrations,  and  thus 
left  an  empty  treasury  where  he  had  found  a  full  one. 
The  report  as  to  his  death  is  to  the  effect  that  he 
barely  escaped  with  his  life  from  an  attempt  to  loot 
a  temple  of  Anaitis,  and  that  soon  after  he  was 
seized  with  some  sudden  malady— epilepsy  or  apo- 
plexy— and  died  at  the  Persian  town  of  Taba  165- 
164  (II  Mace.  ix.  7). 

Antioch  V.  Eupator  (164-162)  had  been  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  government,  but  during  his 
term  Lysias  was  the  real  ruler.  The  first  result  of 
the  death  of  Epiphanes  was  that  in  Palestine  the 
proscription  of  the  Jewish  religion  as  such  ceased, 
probably  because  Lysias  had  seen  that  by  such 
means  the  people  would  best  be  reduced  to  quiet- 
ness. In  Dec,  164,  the  worship  of  Yahweh  was  re- 
newed in  the  Temple.  But  the  contest  had  entered 
upon  a  new  phase  in  which  not  merely  religion  but 
nationalism  was  the  issue.  The  Syrians  were  prac- 
tically forced,  by  the  excesses  of  the  Jews  in  pun- 
ishing apostates,  to  carry  on  the  war;  the  Maccabees 
sustained  a  severe  reverse  in  163  at  Beth-zxu*,  and 
Jerusalem  was  besieged.  An  attempt  by  a  certain 
Philip  to  seize  the  Syrian  throne  compelled  Lysias  to 
make  terms  with  the  Jews,  leaving  a  Syrian  guard 
in  the  citadel  at  Jerusalem.  He  hastened  back 
to  meet  Philip,  whom  he  defeated.  Meanwhile 
Demetrius  I.  had  escaped  from  Rome,  seized  the 
throne,  and  had  both  Eupator  and  Lysias  beheaded. 

Demetrius  I.  Soter  (162-150),  son  of  Seleucus  IV. 
Philopator,  attempted  while  still  at  Rome  to  se- 
cure the  consent  of  the  senate  to  his  return  and 
assumption  of  the  throne.  But  the  Romans  pre- 
ferred the  weakness  of  a  coiul;  cabal  in  the  East 
(which  would  give  opportunity  for  intervention) 
to  control  by  a  single  hand  which  gave  promise  of 
firmness.  Procrastination  resulted,  and  Demetrius 
took  the  veiled  hint  of  Polybius  that  action  was 
better  than  diplomacy.  Accordingly  he  escaped 
from  Rome,  relied  upon  the  inherent  loyalty  of  the 
East  to  his  house  as  against  the  palace  camarilla 
headed  by  Lysias,  and  was  not  disappointed.    The 


army  seized  and  at  a  hint  slew  Lysias  and  Eupa- 
tor, and  S}rria  proper  acclaimed  the  new  king. 
Rome  was  not  pleased,  however,  and  permitted  a 
certain  Timarchus  to  assume  kingship  over  the 
Medes;  but  Demetrius  soon  disposed  of  Timarchus, 
and  continued  the  process  of  making  sure  his  con- 
trol of  those  regions.  In  Judea  strife  was  continu- 
ing between  the  Greek  party  and  the  nationalists, 
and  the  former  appealed  to  Demetrius  for  support; 
the  latter  established  Alcimus,  the  spokesman  of 
the  Greek  party,  as  high  priest,  and  sent  Nicanor 
against  the  Maccabees.  In  the  ensuing  conflict 
Judas  gained  his  last  great  victory  over  Nicanor, 
and  followed  this  up  by  appealing  to  Rome.  But 
while  the  embassy  was  on  its  way  Demetrius  sent 
Bacchides  with  a  strong  force,  and  he  defeated  and 
slew  Judas,  established  a  chain  of  forts  to  hold  the 
Jews  within  bounds,  including  the  Acra  at  Jerusa- 
lem, which  long  remained  a  menace  to  the  city. 
Encouraged  by  his  successes  elsewhere,  Demetrius 
intervened  in  Asia  Minor,  but  at  length  was  disas- 
trously defeated.  His  opponents  there  retorted  by 
putting  forth  Alexander  Balas  as  a  claimant  to  the 
throne  (153),  asserting  that  he  was  the  second  son 
of  Antiochus.  The  new  claimant  won  over  the  Ro- 
man senate,  and  during  the  subsequent  conflict 
Demetrius  fell  and  Alexander  became  king. 

Alexander  I.  Balas  (Theopator  Euergetes;  150- 
145)  was  assisted  in  ovcrthro\\ing  Demetrius  by 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  whose  daughter  Cleopatra  he 
married.  Alexander's  purpose  in  gaining  the  cro^n 
seemed  from  the  issue  merely  the  opportunity  for 
indulgence  in  sensual  pleasure.  Government  was 
turned  over  to  his  minister  Ammonius,  whose  crimes 
were  legion  and  inflamed  the  people.  Meanwhile 
the  Jews  under  Jonathan  and  Simon  were  making 
capital  out  of  the  conditions  and  the  rivalry  of 
kings  in  Syria.  While  Balas  and  Demetrius  were 
striving  for  the  throne,  both  were  bidding  for  the 
support  of  the  Jews,  and  the  latter  accepted  each 
of  the  concessions  made  by  cither  of  the  parties. 
So  it  came  about  that  Jonathan  became  high  priest, 
the  Hellenistic  party  in  Judea  became  practically 
extinct,  the  garrisons  from  the  border  fortresses 
were  withdrawn,  though  that  in  the  Acra  at  Jeru- 
salem still  remained;  while  the  Jews  were  more 
closely  bound  together  by  the  newly  recognized 
high-priestly  status  of  the  Hasmoneans.  In  14^ 
147  Demetrius  H.  Nicator,  the  son  of  Demetrius 
Soter,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  was  put  forward  as  a 
claimant  to  the  S3rrian  throne,  and  the  Philistine 
cities  declared  for  him.  The  Jews  were,  however, 
faithful  to  Alexander,  defeated  the  army  raised  in 
the  Philistine  territory,  and  so  protected  Alexan- 
der's southern  approaches.  Ptolemy  Philometor 
again  intervened,  this  time  in  favor  finally  of  De- 
metrius, occupied  Antioch,  and,  himself  rejecting 
the  offer  of  the  crown  of  Syria,  conferred  it  upon 
Demetrius  (145),  Alexander  and  Philometor  both 
losing  their  lives  as  a  result  of  the  later  phases  of 
the  conflict. 

From  this  time  the  story  of  Sjrria  is  that  of  a 
series  of  struggles  for  the  throne  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  claims  more  or  less  direct,  two  and 
even  three  kinglets  at  a  time  exercising  authority 
over  parts  of  the  realm  or  retiring  to  gather  strength 
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for  a  new  essay  at  power.  Demetrius  IL  Nicator 
(145-138,  128-124)  was  practically  maintained  on 
the  throne  by  the  Cretan  mercenaries,  of  evil  fame, 
who  had  assisted  to  place  him  there,  who,  with 
Jewish  contingents,  rioted  in  Antioch  and  boasted 
of  the  slaughter  of  the  gentiles  wrought  there. 
Tryphon,  one  of  the  generals  of  Balas,  disputed  the 
reign  of  Nicator,  setting  up  Antiochus  VL  Theos 
Epiphanes  Dionysus  (145-?),  son  of  Alexander 
Balas,  in  Antioch  while  Demetrius  ruled  in  Seleucia. 
The  gains  of  the  Jews  seemed  dangerous  to  Tryphon, 
and  he  treacherously  captiu^  Jonathan  the  Macca- 
bee  and  slew  him,  hoping  thus  to  leave  the  Jews 
without  a  leader  and  at  his  mercy.  This  alienated 
the  Jews  imder  the  unexpected  leadership  of  Simon, 
who  espoused  the  cause  of  Demetrius.  About  143- 
142  Tryphon  had  the  yoimg  Antiochus  assassinated 
and  himself  aspired  to  the  throne,  hoping  to  found 
a  new  dynasty.  About  140  Demetrius  determined 
upon  a  campaign  in  the  East  to  recover  that  region 
from  the  Parthians;  but  he  was  captured  by  them 
(138)  and  held  a  close  prisoner.  This  seemed  to 
leave  Tr3rphon  a  clear  field.  But  Antiochus  VIL 
Sidetes  (138-128),  yoimger  son  of  Demetrius  I., 
had  grown  up  in  Side  of  Pamphylia.  When  his 
brother  was  captured  in  Parthia,  he  entered  Seleu- 
cia as  the  rightful  king,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
Seleucid  the  backing  of  Tryphon  fell  away  while  he 
was  himself  captiu^  and  forced  to  commit  suicide. 
D\iring  the  reign  of  Sidetes  the  genius  of  the  Seleu- 
cids  shone  out  with  a  dying  gleam.  The  gains  of 
the  Jews  had  been  enormous  through  the  bidding 
of  rival  claimants  to  the  S}rrian  throne  and  their 
own  seizure  of  opportunities.  They  had  gained 
territory  never  before  in  possession  of  Hebrews. 
Sidetes  demanded  indemnity  for  their  conquests, 
which  Simon  attempted  to  meet  with  commercial 
bargaining.  In  134  Sidetes  sent  an  army  which 
besieged  Jerusalem  and  put  the  Jews  in  a  humbler 
frame  of  mind,  yet  without  raising  fanatical  opposi- 
tion. He  then  set  out  for  Parthia  to  recover  the 
East  and  release  his  brother.  Successful  at  first, 
in  the  end  he  was  defeated  and  slain.  Meanwhile, 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  conflict  the  Parthian 
king  had  released  Demetrius,  and  later  attempted 
to  recapture  him.  The  latter,  having  regained 
Syria,  attempted  the  conquest  of  Egypt  to  restore 
his  mother-in-law  Cleopatra  against  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes.  But  he  was  checked  at  Pelusimn,  while 
Syria  revolted  against  him  as  soon  as  he  left,  Alex- 
ander Zabinas  (129-122)  being  put  forth  as  a  pre- 
tender by  Euergetes;  Demetrius  was  defeated,  be- 
came a  fugitive,  and  fell  at  Tyre.  Under  Cleopatra, 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  the  struggle  went 
on  between  the  house  of  Seleucus  and  Alexander. 
Seleucus  V.  (125-124),  son  of  Nicator,  was  assassin- 
ated, possibly  by  order  of  Cleopatra,  while  his 
brother,  Antiochus  Vm.  Grypos  (125-124-113; 
111 -96)  defeated  Zabinas  and  ended  his  reign.  Cleo- 
patra then  attempted  to  poison  him  but  was  caught 
in  her  own  device  (121?).  Grypos  amused  himself 
with  feasts,  until  Antiochus  IX.  Cyzicenus  (113-95), 
his  half-brother,  assailed  him  and  compelled  him 
temporarily  to  withdraw  (113);  but  two  years  later 
he  returned  and  recovered  all  but  Ccele-Syria,  which 
Cyzicenus  held.   The  rival  kings  died  within  a  year 


of  each  other,  both  probably  by  violent  deaths; 
then  the  sons  of  Grjrpos  (Seleucus  VL,  Antiochui 
XL,  Philip,  Demetrius  m.  Eucarus,  and  Anti- 
ochus XIL)  fought  with  the  son  of  Cyzicenus  (An- 
tiochus X.  Eusebes).  In  the  m^l^  Tigranes  of 
Armenia  captured  the  kingdom  and  held  it  (83- 
69),  but  in  69  the  Roman  Lucullus  permitted  An- 
tiochus Xm.  Asiaticus  to  sit  on  the  throne.  In  65 
Pompey  made  Syria  a  Roman  province. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bibuooraphy:  As  flouioeB  recoune  should  he  had  to  CIO 
and  CIS;  C.  Michel,  Reeueil  dTirucriptioiu  orecques,  Paris, 
1900;  to  the  historieal  works  of  Polybiua,  Appian,  Strabo, 
the  younger  Pliny  {Hi^.  naturalia),  Isidore  {Staihmoi  Paf 
thihnit  the  Chronicorum  libti  dito  of  Eusebius  (which  con- 
tains some  sources  otherwise  lost);  and  from  the  Jewish 
side  the  ArUiqitUiea  and  War  of  Josephus,  and  I  and 
II  Maccabees.  For  the  EngUsh  reader  a  splendid  work 
is  available  in  E.  R.  Bevan,  House  of  SeleuetUt  2  vols., 
London,  1902.  Of  singular  value  for  completeness  and 
exactness  are:  J.  G.  Droysen,  OeachichU  det  Hdleniamut, 
2  vols.,  Hamburg,  1836-43;  B.  Niese,  GesehiehU  der  ori&- 
ehuetun  and  makedonitchen  Staalen  aeit  der  Schlaeht  6s» 
ChUronea,  3  parts,  Gotha,  1893-1903.  Other  literature 
bearing  on  the  subject  is:  L.  Flathe,  GeaehiehU  Mace' 
donient  und  der  Reiche  welche  von  makedoniechen  KOnioen 
beherreeht  wurden,  vol.  ii.,  Leipsic,  1834;  H.  F.  Clinton, 
Fatti  Hdlenici,  pp.  310-350,  Oxford,  1851;  A.  P.  Stan- 
ley, Hiet.  oftheJewiah  Church,  pp.  285-396,  London,  1877; 
E.  Babelon,  Catalogue  dee  numnaiee  grecquee.  Lea  Rote 
de  Syriet  d'Arminie,  et  de  Commagene,  Paris,  1890;  A. 
Kuhn,  Beitrdge  tur  Geachichte  der  Sdeukiden  .  .  .  1$^ 
164,  Altkiroh,  1891;  F.  Susemihl,  Geachiehte  der  griech- 
iaehen  Litteratur  in  der  Alexandrinerteit,  2  vols.,  Leipsio, 
1891-92  (gives  excellent  sidelights);  A.  Hohn,  Qrieehiach§ 
OeachichU,  vol.  iv.,  Berlin,  1894,  Eng.  transl.,  Hiat.  o) 
Greece,  vol.  iv.,  London,  1898  (comprehensive);  H.  Will- 
rich,  Juden  und  Oriechen  vor  der  makkab&iaehen  ErhAung, 
Gdttingen,  1895;  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Greek  Life  and  Thought, 
London,  1896;  S.  Mathews,  Hiat.  of  New  Teatament  Timea 
in  Paleatine,  chaps,  i.-vi.,  new  ed..  New  York,  1910;  Q. 
Hoebcher,  PalAatina  in  der  peraiachen  und  hdleniHiaehen 
Zeit,  Beriin,  1903;  P.  Barry,  in  JBL,  xxix  (1910),  126-138; 
BchQrer,  Geachiehte,  i.  166  sqq.,  Eng.  transl.,  I.,  i.  169  sqq. 
For  the  Jewish  side  use  may  be  made  of  the  literature  on 
the  period  indicated  \mder  Arab,  and  Isbakl,  Histobt  of 
(some  exact  references  will  be  found  to  Uus  literature  in 
C.  F.  Kent,  Hiat,  ofJewiah  People,  p.  367,  New  York,  1899); 
and  of  the  later  commentaries  on  Daniel  and  on  I  and  II 
Maccabees.  The  history  of  Egypt  and  Syria  so  interlaced 
during  Uus  period  that  the  literature  given  under  Ptolbiit 
will  be  found  illimiinative  for  the  most  part. 

SELF-DEFENSE:  A  term  of  jurisprudence, 
politics,  and  ethics,  requiring  a  different  treatment 
in  each.  In  law  it  is  an  act  which  has  the  outward 
form  of  a  penal  offense,  but  instead  of  being  penal 
it  is  permissible  and  justifiable — a  defense  which  is 
requisite  in  order  to  ward  off  an  illegal  attack  of 
which  there  is  immediate  danger.  The  danger  may 
be  of  loss  of  life,  bodily  injury,  or  injiuy  to  honor 
or  property.  The  defense  may  go  to  the  length  of 
killing  the  aggressor,  even  without  respect  to  the 
value  of  the  good  that  is  threatened;  but  excess 
beyond  a  reasonable  measure  of  defense  involves 
guilt,  though  not  penal,  in  view  of  the  alarm  caused 
in  the  one  threatened.  In  the  political  field  the 
question  of  self-defense  assumes  importance  in  de- 
ciding the  justification  of  war  or  revolution.  In  a 
thoughtful  discussion  of  the  question  (Ethiky  II., 
ii.  265  sqq.)  Hans  Lassen  Martensen  is  inclined  to 
justify  revolutions  of  a  national  character,  such  as 
the  revolt  of  the  Low  Countries  against  Spanish 
domination,  as  cases  in  which  a  nation  is  defending 
its  life. 
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From  the  purely  ethical  standpoint,  personal  self- 
defense  is  not  only  a  right  but  a  duty,  to  be  re- 
stricted to  the  defense  of  life  or  female  honor  (R. 
Rothe,  Ethikf  ii.  §  894).  If  life  is  attacked  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  can  not  be  defended  by  flight  or 
by  recourse  to  the  protection  of  the  State,  and  if 
no  purpose  is  served  by  its  sacrifice  except  the  per- 
mission of  a  crime,  then  the  one  attacked  has  the 
duty  of  opposing  not  violence  to  violence,  but  right 
to  violence.  The  individual  is  here  fighting  not  for 
himself  alone,  but  for  social  rights,  and  for  moral 
principle.  Mart3rrdom  is  a  different  case;  here  the 
duty  of  bearing  witness  to  divine  truth  rises  above 
the  duty  of  self-preservation  in  the  same  measure 
as  the  value  of  the  truth  of  God  above  the  life  of 
sense.  The  defense  of  other  goods  than  life  and  the 
sexual  honor  is  morally  not  so  universal  a  duty,  and 
the  measures  of  self-defense  should  be  proportion- 
ate to  the  value  of  the  thing  threatened.  The  Bible 
contains  no  prohibition  of  self-defense;  Matt.  v. 
38-39  can  not  be  adduced  under  the  conditions 
here  laid  down,  and  Ex.  xxii.  2,  3  is  not  a  general 
moral  precept  but  a  regulation  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
The  action  of  Peter  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane 
was  from  his  point  of  view  justifiable  self-defense; 
the  special  reason  for  Christ's  rebuke  of  it  is  obvi- 
ous. Ethical  and  juridical  constructions  diverge 
on  this  matter.  In  all  instances  the  moral  sense 
must  intensify  the  consciousness  of  duty.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  law  makes  concessions  in  self-de- 
fense which  are  untenable  in  moral  judgment. 

(Karl  BuRGERf.) 

SELF-DENIAL:  A  term,  the  exact  adversative 
of  Selfishness  (q.v.),  expressing  the  reference  of 
human  will  and  desire  not  to  self  but  to  the  altruistic 
object  (Matt.  x.  38-39,  xvi.  24-25;  Mark  viii.  34- 
35;  Luke  ix.  23-24).  It  represents  a  New-Testa- 
ment idea  (ameiaihai;  apameisthai).  Of  self-denial 
in  the  sense  in  which  Jesus  enjoined  it  upon  his 
followers  the  world  before  him  was  unconscious, 
and  outside  of  him  has  no  knowledge  of  it.  Self- 
denial  demands  nothing  less  than  the  renuncia- 
tion of  the  self  and  the  deliverance  of  the  will  from 
the  false  egoistic  center,  thereby  virtually  abolish- 
ing or  losing  the  natural  life  and  gaining  a  new  true 
life-center,  by  joining  the  will  with  the  divine,  or 
having  one's  life  hid  with  Christ  in  Crod  (Col.  iii.  3), 
not  living  for  self  but  Christ  (II  Cor.  v.  15;  cf. 
Gal.  ii.  20).  It  involves  the  exercise  of  a  lifetime. 
Its  first  appearance  is  in  repentance.  When  the 
divine  Spirit  takes  hold  of  man,  he  b  thrown  into 
self-conflict.  An  inclination  to  truth  and  righteous- 
ness in  him  awakens  the  desire  or  will  to  escape 
from  the  carnal  self.  This  willing  is  as  yet  weak, 
but  Crod  permits  the  upright  to  conquer.  Regen- 
eration takes  place,  and  self-denial  becomes  a  daily 
exercise  and  enters  into  every  contested  act  or  step 
that  makes  for  righteousness  and  holiness.  It  is 
thus  the  inner  principle  of  Christian  discipleship. 
With  a  daily  self-abnegation  and  crucif3ring  of  the 
flesh,  the  new  life  in  Christ  grows,  increases  in 
strength,  and  reaches  a  more  and  more  complete 
character.  Self-denial  becomes  habitual.  It  is  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  to  prescribe  a  law 
to  self-denial  and  convert  it  into  a  work  of  merit. 


As  a  product  of  the  freedom  of  the  regenerate  it 
possesses  ethical  value,  and  is  an  important  means 
to  the  promotion  of  Christian  unity,  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  all  the  motives  that  violate  brotherly  love, 
and  the  alternative  advancement  of  the  gentleness 
that  overcomes  an  erring  one,  the  humility  that 
serves,  and  the  fidelity  that  yields  in  order  to  win. 

(Karl  BuRGERf.) 

Bibuographt:  H.  MarteDBen,  ChritHan  Ethics,  ii.  411, 
Edinburgh,  1882;  I.  A.  Domer.  System  of  Christian 
Ethics,  pp.  378  sqq..  New  York,  1887;  J.  Kdstlin, 
ChrisUiche  Ethik,  pp.  74.  119.  123.  197-198,  Berlin. 
1899;  the  literature  under  Sklfishnbbs;  and  the  leadoons 
under  flpKcicrfai,  awapvturBai, 

SELFISHNESS:  A  term  of  late  origin  for  a 
conception  of  great  antiquity,  which  means,  more 
appropriately  than  *^  ^oism,"  the  exclusive  refer- 
ence of  human  will  and  desire  to  self  in  contrast 
with  the  love  and  obedience  by  which  man  is  obli- 
gated to  God  by  virtue  of  his  created  character 
(cf.  Sblf-Denial).  This  abnormal  tendency  may 
be  regarded  dogmatically  as  the  fundamental  sin; 
ethically,  as  the  root  of  sinful  development,  and  as 
the  concomitant  and  undercurrent  of  all  natural 
morality.  Man  as  a  dual  being,  in  his  personality 
akin  with  God,  and  identified  on  the  one  side  with 
the  world,  had  the  duty  and  privilege  of  maintain- 
ing fellowship  with  God  by  free  grateful  love,  and 
first  of  consecrating  himself  to  God,  and  then  by 
faithful  service  of  sustaining  the  world  in  obedience 
toward  God  and  likewise  sanctifjdng  it  for  him.  In 
the  faithful  pursuit  of  this  mission,  the  image  of 
God  was  to  be  realized  in  him,  as  the  end  of  Ms 
life  and  development.  How  he  departed  from  this 
original  career  set  before  him  is  a  matter  that  per- 
tains to  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  evil.  Attention 
b  called  here  only  to  the  difference  between  the 
idea  that  selfishness  is  the  root  of  sin  (J.  Muller) 
and  its  alternative,  that  it  originated  from  sense 
(R.  Rothe).  As  by  a  false  self-assertion  man  sought 
his  own  life  and,  independently  of  God,  yielded  to 
the  temptations  to  be  like  God,  he  released  the  im- 
pulses of  sensuousness  within  (Gen.  iii.).  Spiritual 
apostasy  from  God  resulted  in  sensual  inclination 
toward  the  world.  Man  who,  by  self-exaltation, 
seeks  to  force  his  own  salvation  instead  of  accepting 
it  from  above,  brings  upon  himself  the  punishment 
of  self-humiliation.  He  becomes  a  slave  to  carnal- 
ity and  appetite.  The  development  springing  from 
this  perverse  tendency  of  selfishness  may  assume 
either  of  two  commutable  and  multitudinously  in- 
tersecting directions — ^the  passion  of  sensual  indul- 
gence and  spiritual  pride.  The  sensualist  pursues 
happiness  by  seeking  to  conquer  the  world  and 
finding  satisfaction  in  its  goods  and  joyE.  From 
this  arises  the  so-called  **  battle  for  existence," 
offered  as  a  hypothesis  for  the  history  of  human 
development.  The  elements  of  truth  in  this  are 
that  selfishness  recognizes  no  social  obligation. 
Spiritual  pride,  on  the  other  hand,  feigns  to  despise 
selfishness,  and  aspires  to  satisfaction  in  an  assumed 
spiritual  perfection.  Its  motives  are  the  conceit 
of  knowledge  and  the  passion  to  rule.  The  sraisual 
man  is  not  without  pride,  setting  up  his  theoiy  of 
self-justification;  and  spiritual  pride  frequently 
suffers     most    humiliating    disasters     when    tho 
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Buppreased    and     despised     eeDsuality     reasserts 
itself. 

Tbe  coarse  and  common  sms  classify  themselves 
under  sensuality,  the  more  re&ned  and  spiritual 
ones  under  pride.  Self  is  in  all  instances  central; 
love  o£  God  is  in  all  its  forms  negated  and  excluded, 
TCtule  the  morality  based  on  egoism  is  atheistic. 
The  effort  to  oppose  a  coarse  aelfishness  to  a  "  ra- 
tional self-love  "  which  places  the  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages of  self  uppermost  but  concedes  also  some- 
thing Nimilar  to  others,  may  be  taken  as  a  disguise 
of  its  real  nature  and  a  dissembling  of  virtue.  Its 
^oism  is  chiefly  commercial.  Live  and  let  live  is 
its  maxim.  la  family-life  selfishness  ascends  even 
as  far  aa  heroism  or  self-sacrifice.  Parents  deny 
themselves  to  accumulate  for  their  offspring  or 
provide  for  their  education.  In  the  aristocracy  all 
is  sacrificed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  name.  Am- 
bition in  knowledge,  art,  and  statesmanship  is  vir- 
tually  self-seeking.  Even  piety  is  not  inaccessible 
to  it.  Here  it  appears  in  both  forms;  passion  of 
spiritual  indulgence  and  Belf-righteousness.  Not 
(intent  with  simple  Biblical  fare,  it  drags  worldly 
affectations  and  modes  into  tbe  religious  life.  Sclt- 
righteousness  is  the  root  of  Pharisaism;  and  how  in- 
eradicably  it  is  embedded  in  the  human  heart  ia 
illustrated  in  Christian  history  and  human  experi- 
ence. In  the  last  aecount.  selfishnesa  rewards  its 
votaries  with  death.  Seeking  to  save  their  hvea  they 
shall  lose  tbem.  (Karl  BtmoEKt-) 

Bibuooru>bt:  R.  Rathe.  Theoloouchc  Elha.  vol.  i.,  Wit- 
leabels,  1867;  A.  Wuttlu.  OtriMian  Ethia,  i.  175,  il.  IflS, 
New  York,  1878;  J.  MUller.  Lthre  mm  der  SOndi,  ii.  3-4, 
Bmlitu.  IS3a-t4,  Edk.  tmiul..  2  voli..  Ediobuisb,  1S7T; 
I.  A.  Domer.  CAruUicAi  OlavhtTutArt.  ii.  f  177,  2  vola., 
Berlin,  ISSfl.  Eng.  tmiul.,  EdinburBh,  1880-82:  idem, 
Sultm  of  ChriiOian  BChiei.  pp.  378  aqq.,  New  York,  1887; 
A.  H,  Strong.  Philotophu  and  ffdtpun,  pp.  4.W-457.  ib. 
ISSS;  H.  L.  MnrtooKD.  EUiik,  i.  1.12  sqq..  Berlin.  1894, 
Eng.  tnuisl..  LandoQ,  1SS1-S2;  J.  KAatlia,  ChritUieht 
ffAiit.  pp.  74,  93  iqq..  107  aqi.,  393.  466  aqq.,  632.  S48 
gqi].,  Berlin,  1809. 

SELIGENSTADT,  a^aig-en-stflt":  A  small  He«- 
sian  town  on  the  Rhine  (15  m.  e.s.e.  of  Frankfort), 
at  which  Archbishop  Aribo  (Amo)  of  Mainz  con- 
vened, probably  on  Aug.  12,  1023,  one  of  tbe  most 
important  of  the  comparatively  tew  German  medi- 
eval provincial  synods.  It  was  attended  by  Bishops 
Burchard  of  Worms,  Werner  of  Strasburg,  Brun  of 
Augsburg,  Eberhard  of  Bamberg,  and  Meginhard 
of  Wdrsburg,  and  the  abbots  of  Fulda,  Hersfeld, 
Larsch,  St.  Maximin,  Toley,  St.  Burchard  in  WUrs- 
burg,  SchlQchtem,  St.  Alban,  ICIingenmUnster,  and 
Bleidenstadt.  The  decisions  of  the  synod  concern, 
among  other  matters,  the  observance  of  fasts  be- 
fore high  feasts,  the  ember-day  fasts,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  superstitious  usages,  synodal  procedure  in 
coses  of  adultery,  the  degrees  of  kinship,  prohibition 
of  a  transfer  of  a  church  without  the  permission  of 
the  diocesan,  and  penance.  There  was  also  a  pro- 
hibition against  going  to  Rome  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  bishop  or  his  vicar;  and  it  was  likewise 
enacted  that  those  charged  with  grave  offenses 
should  be  obliged  to  perform  the  penances  enjoined 
by  Iheir  pariah  clergy  before  being  permitted  to  go 
to  Rome  to  seek  absolution  from  the  pope,  such  a 
vi^t  b^ng  itself  contingent  upon  the  consent  of 


their  diocesans.  Tbe  two  latter  requirements  have 
by  some  been  construed  as  attempts  to  reduce  papal 
prerogatives  to  mere  honorary  pririlcges,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  simply  reaffirm  usages  which 
already  existed.  (A.  Haock.) 

Bibuodkafht:  R.  Mollsr.  ErAixhof  Aribo  von  Afoinc, 
Berlin.  1881 ;  W.  Derarh,  Dii  KinJinnpolilii  drt  Enbiichaf 
Aribn  ton  Maim.  .Marburg,  1890;  Hsuck.  KD,  iii.  634 
•Qq.;  Hefele,  CcmcUientiacAKlitt,  iv,  fl7I. 
SELL,  EDWARD:  Church  of  England,  orien- 
talist; b.  at  Wantage  (14  m.  s.w.  of  Oxford)  Jan. 
24,  1839.  He  finished  his  education  at  the  Church 
Missionary  College,  London,  1862,  and  was  fellow 
of  Madras  University,  1874;  was  made  deacon  in 
18r>2,  and  priest,  1867;  was  principal  of  tbe  Harris 
Hi^h  School  for  Mohammedans,  Madras,  India, 
18&5-81;  became  secretary  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  for  the  dioceses  of  Madras  and  Travan- 
core,  1S81;  examining  chaplain  to  tlie  bishop  of 
Madras,  1899;  and  canon  of  St.  George's  Cathedral, 
Madras.  He  is  one  of  the  chief  authorities  on  Mo- 
hammedanism, and  in  this  interest  has  written  The 
Faith  of  I  dam  (London,  1880,  3d  ed.,  1907);  The 
Hislontal  Deitlopment  of  llie  Qar'an  (1897;  2d  ed., 
1909);  £»Kit/s on/giam  (1901);  hlam:  iURitennd 
Progress  (1907);  The  Reliqifms  Orders  of  Islam 
(1908);  The  Khuh/a'r-Rathidun  (1909);  The  CiM 
0/ All  (1909);  The  Battles  of  Badr  and  Uhud  {190^); 
Al-QuT'an  (1909);  Svfiism  (1910);  The  Druses 
(ISIO);   Ohazwas  and  Siriyas  (1911). 

SELL,  EARL:  German  Protestant;  b,  at  Giea- 
sen  Nov.  29,  1845.  He  studied  at  the  universities 
of  Halle,  Gattingen,  and  Giessen  (1863-70;  Ph.D., 
Giessen,  1809);  was  curate  at  Darmstadt  (1869- 
1871);  pastor  there  (1871-.82);  supreme  conaiatorial 
counselor  and  superintendent  in  the  province  of 
Starkcnbui^  (1882-91).  and  since  1891  has  been 
professor  of  diureh  history  in  the  University  of 
Bonn.  He  has  written  Das  ChristentuTn  gegenHber 
den  Angriffm  von  Stravss  (Heilbronn,  1877);  Aua 
Rdigums~ -und  Kirckengetchichte  (Darmstadt,  IS80); 
Alice.  Orossherzogin  von  Hesse  (1883);  Die  ge- 
sdiichtliche  EntwicMung  der  Kirche  in  jieiimehnlen 
Jahrhunderl  (Giessen,  1887);  Aus  der  GeschichU 
des  Chrixtenlums  (Darmstadt,  1889);  Philipp  Ma- 
lanehOvm  und  die  deulsche  Reformation  bis  1531 
(Halle,  1897);  Die  EntwicMung  der  katboliscken 
Kirche  im  neumehnten  Jahrhundert  (Leipaic,  1898); 
Goethe*  SleUung  tur  Rd-igion  und  zum  CArigtrnfum 
(Freiburg,  1899);  Die  Religion  umerer  Klassiker, 
Lessing,  Herder,  Schiller,  Goethe  (TQbingcn,  1904, 
2d  ed.,  ISIO);  Katholutisinus  und  Proteslantismui 
in  Geschiehle,  Rdigion,  Politik,  Ktdiur  (Leipsic, 
1908);  Withelm  von  Humboldt  in  aeinen  Brie/en 
(1909):  and  Ckristenlum  und  Weltgeschichte  in*  zur 
Reformation  and  seil  der  RefornuUion  (2  parts,  1910), 

SELLin,  ERNST  FRIEDRICH  HAZ:  Austrian 

Protestant;  b.  at  Altschwerin  (80  m.  n.w.  of  Ber- 
hn).  Mecklenburg,  May  26,  18G7.  He  waa  educated 
at  tbe  universities  of  Rostock,  Erlangen,  and  Leip- 
sic; taught  in  a  gymnasium  at  Parchim  (1891-94); 
was  privat-docent  tor  Old-Testament  exegesis  at 
Erlangen  (1894-97);  professor  of  Old-Testament 
exegesis  and  archeology  in  the  Evangelical  theo- 
logical faculty  of  the  University  of  Vienna  (1807- 
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1908),  during  this  period  making  important  excava- 
tions in  Palestine;  and  since  1908  professor  at  Ros- 
tock in  Old-Testament  exegesis.  He  has  written 
Beitrdgezur  israeHtiachriUdiachen  ReUgumsgeschichte 
(2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1896-97);  Serubbabelt  ein  Beitrag 
zur  Geschichte  der  measiantschen  Erwartung  und  der 
Entstehung  dea  Judeniums  (1898);  Shtdien  zur  ErU- 
stehungageschtchte  der  jodiachen  Gemeinde  nach  dem 
babyUmiachen  ExU  (2  vols.,  1900);  TeUrTa'anek. 
Bericht  Hber  meine  Auagrabungen  in  Paldatina 
(1904);  Die  alUeatamendiche  Religion  im  Rahmen 
der  anderen  aUorientaliachen  (1908) ;  Daa  Rdtael  dea 
deiUerojeaajaniachen  Buchea  (1908) ;  Die  iaradiUachr 
jUdiache  Heilandaerwartung  (in  Btbliache  Zeit-  und 
Streitfragen;  Gross-Lichterfelde,  1909);  and  AUea 
Teatament  (Leipsic,  1909). 

SELNECKER,  NIKOLAUS:  German  Lutheran 
theologian,  hymnist,  and  collaborator  on  the  For- 
mula of  Concord;  b.  at  Hersbruck  (17  m.  e.n.e.  of 
Nuremberg)  Dec  5.  (or  6),  1530;  d.  at  Leipsic  May 
24,  1592.  He  early  manifested  marked  musical 
talent,  but  it  was  only  after  completing  his  course 
in  law  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg  (1550-54) 
that  he  turned  to  the  study  of  theology,  mainly 
under  the  influence  of  Melanchthon,  whose  dis- 
tinctly irenic  type  of  theology  he  adopted.  After 
lecturing  for  a  time  on  philology,  philosophy,  and 
theology,  he  was  recommended  by  Melanchthon, 
in  1557,  as  third  court  chaplain  to  Elector  August 
of  Saxony,  and  in  Jan.,  1558,  he  accordingly  re- 
moved to  Dresden.  A  year  later  he  also  took  charge 
of  the  training  of  the  choir  in  the  court  chapel,  and 
for  four  years  he  was,  in  addition,  tutor  of  the  heir- 
apparent,  Alexander  (d.  1565).  During  this  Dresden 
period  he  published  exegeses  of  the  Psalms,  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  and  I  John,  as  well  as  CcUalogua  prcecip- 
uorum  condliorum  ctcumenicorum  et  noHoncdium  a 
tempore  apoatdorum  uaque  ad  noatram  (Btatem  (2 
parts,  Frankfort,  1571)  and  such  dogmatic  and 
practical  works  as  his  Lihdiua  brevia  et  utUia  de  cctna 
Domini  (Leipsic,  1561)  and  Pcedagogia  Chriatiana 
(Frankfort,  1565).  Meanwhile  Melanchthon  had 
died,  and  Selnecker  came  under  the  far  from  irenic 
influence  of  his  father-in-law,  Daniel  Greiser,  thus 
being  transformed  into  a  bitter  polemist.  The  op- 
ponents whom  he  now  created  seized  as  a  pretext 
his  severe  criticism,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  of  the 
elector's  inordinate  fondness  for  hunting,  and  in 
1564  Selnecker  left  Dresden.  In  the  following  year 
he  accepted  a  call  to  Jena,  but  two  years  later  he 
and  his  Philippistic  colleagues  (see  Philippists) 
were  expelled  from  the  country  on  the  accession  of 
Duke  John  William.  He  now  turned  to  his  former 
patron.  Elector  August,  who  appointed  him,  in 
1568,  professor  in  Leipsic,  and  also  pastor  of  the 
Thomaskirche  and  superintendent.  In  1570,  se- 
curing from  the  elector  leave  of  absence  for  two 
years,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Wolfenbtittel  as  court 
chaplain,  ecclesiastical  councilor,  and  supreme  su- 
perintendentr-general.  Here,  however,  he  became 
involved  in  most  rancorous  theological  discord,  ac- 
cused by  the  Philippists  of  being  an  apostate  to 
Flacianism,  and  by  the  Gnesio-Lutherans  of  being 
a  friend  of  the  despised  Wittenberg  theologians. 
Escape  seemed  impossible,  and  his  only  solace  was 


in  writing,  this  period,  while  he  was  residing  at 
Gandersheim,  witnessing  the  composition  of  his 
InaOtutio  religionia  Chriatianca  (Frankfort,  1572). 
In  the  sunmier  of  1573  he  worked  for  a  few  months 
at  Oldenburg,  where  he  sought  to  introduce  a  Lu- 
theran church  order,  and  was  then  recalled  to  his 
Leipsic  professorship,  resimiing  his  superintendency 
and  pastorate  at  the  Thomaskirche  in  1576. 

This  second  Leipsic  period  was  the  most  impor- 
tant, theologically,  in  the  career  of  Selnecker,  who 
found  a  task  distinctly  congenial  to  his  irenic  type 
of  mind  in  the  furtherance  of  the  Formula  of  Con- 
cord (q.v.),  even  while  becoming  utterly  estranged 
from  his  former  friend  Jakob  Andre&  (q.v.),  who 
was  bruskly  dismissed  from  office  by  the  elector. 
Selnecker's  own  time  was,  however,  at  hand.  As 
long  as  August  lived,  his  prot^  was  busily  engaged 
in  writing,  making  visitations  of  churches  and 
schools,  and  in  pastoral  work,  but  with  the  accession 
of  Christian  I.  in  1586  Philippism  revived,  and  the 
second  CJrypto-Calvinistic  controversy  broke  out. 
In  1589,  unable  conscientiously  to  refrain  from 
criticizing  Calvinism,  Selnecker  was  suspended  from 
office,  although  he  still  resided  for  a  time  at  Leipsic. 
Within  a  few  months,  however,  he  fled,  first  to 
Halle  and  then  to  Magdebuig,  and  later  secured 
the  position  of  superintendent  at  Hildesheim.  Late 
in  1591,  on  the  sudden  death  of  Christian,  Selnecker 
was  one  of  those  invited  to  return  to  Leipsic  and 
resume  office.  Despite  serious  illness,  he  accepted 
the  call,  but  died  almost  immediately  after  his 
arrival. 

The  Ust  of  Selnecker's  writings  includes  about 
170  items,  but  of  the  collected  edition  which  he 
planned,  only  four  parts  of  his  Latin  works  appeared 
(Leipsic,  1584-93).  His  writings  are,  in  content, 
dogmatic  and  polemic,  exegetic,  historical,  and  de- 
votional. The  chief  of  these,  apart  from  those  al- 
ready noted,  are  ReUUionea  oii^fuot:  De  conailio 
aaripti  Libri  Concordia;  De  peraona  Chriati  et  cana 
Domini;  De  autoritate  et  aententia  Confeaaionis 
Auguatance;  De  autoriiaie  LtUheri  et  Philippi;  De 
controveraia  nonnuUia  arOculia  (Leipsic,  1581)  and 
Hiatorie  von  der  Augaburgiachen  Konfeaaion  (1584). 

A  poet  of  some  ability  not  only  in  Latin,  but  even 
in  Greek,  Selnecker  occupies  a  prominent  place 
among  the  hymnists  of  his  period.  He  collected  his 
hymns,  together  with  those  of  other  writers,  in  his 
FUnfzig  Paalmen  dea  kdniglichen  Propheten  David 
auagelegt  (Nuremberg,  1563);  Der  game  PaaUer  des 
kdniglichen  Propheten  David  auagelegt  (1565-66); 
Trdatliche  SpriUhe  und  Grabachriften  atia  heiUger 
Sckri/t  (1567);  PaaUer  Davida  mit  kurzen  Sum- 
marien  und  oibedein  (1572);  and  Chriatliche  Paalr 
menj  Lieder  und  Kirchengeadnge  (Leipsic,  1587). 
Many  of  his  hymns  mirror  forth  his  personal  experi- 
ences and  events  in  his  career,  but  they  have  pre- 
served their  popularity  in  Germany  to  the  present 
day,  while  seven  of  them  have  been  translated  into 
English,  the  largest  collection  of  the  latter  being  in 
the  Ohio  Evangelical  Lutheran  Hymnal  (Columbus, 
1880).  (F.  W.  DiBELius.) 

Bibuoorapht:  F.  Dibelius,  in  BeiMge  xwr  9ikeh9i»eke% 
Kirchengeachichie,  part  4,  1888;  Buchwald,  in  Unten 
Kirchenliederdichter,  iv  (1905);  Q.  J.  Planck,  G^m^idUt 
de9  proteatarUi»chen  LihrbeariffB,  vol.  v.,  6  vols.,  Leipsie, 
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1781-1800;  H.  L.  J.  Heppe.  GachwMt  dn  devlKhm  Prot- 
alaatiimia,  vols,  iii.-iv..  4  vol*.,  Maiburg.  IS53-5S:  K. 
F.  QAiche].  Dia  Konkurdienlbrmtl  nacJi  ilirtr  OacliiMt. 
Liipsic,  1858:  G.  Frank,  Oachichu  der  pTBliilantiirt,m 
TluoloBit.  vol.  i..  ib.  1863;  R.  Calinlch.  KampfumI  Vnlir- 
gangdaAlelanclilhimumii3inKuriachien,lb.l^6;  Julian, 
Hymnotom.  PP<  1038-41. 

SELWYH,  eel'win,  GEORGE  ADGDSTUS:  Church 
of  England;  b.  at  Church  Row,  Hampatead,  Lon- 
don, Apr.  5,  1809;  d.  at  Lichfield  <15  m.  n.n.e.  of 
Birmingham)  Apr.  11,  1878.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge  <B.A.,  1831;  M.A.,  1834). 
While  curate  at  Windsor  in  1841,  he  was  appointed 
firet  bishop  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  New  Zealand. 
At  hia  farewell  sermon  before  leaving  England  there 
was  present  John  Coleridge  Patteson  (q.v),  then  a 
youth  of  fourteen,  later  bishop  of  Melanesia.  Be* 
aides  ministering  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  colonial 
diocese,  he  extended  his  operations  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  navigating  his  own  vessel,  the  "  Southern 
Cross,"  for  this  purpose.  He  brought  youths  from 
Melanesia  to  New  Zealand,  who,  after  receiving  in- 
Btruction.  returned  to  enlighten  their  countrymen. 
In  1861  this  branch  of  work  was  entrusted  to  Bishop 
Patteson,  who  had  assisted  him  from  tS55.  In  1854, 
in  England,  he  obtained  permission  to  subdivide 
his  diocese  of  New  Zealand  and  establish  a  general 
synod  of  self-government.  Accordingly,  upon  his 
return  four  bishops  were  consecrated  and  a  legal 
constitution  went  into  effect.  In  1868  he  became 
bishop  of  Lichfield. 
BiBiJOGS*PBr:     Mrs.    E.    A.    Curteia.    In    Memanam.     A 

SkfUh  oftluLifi  0/  ...  a.  A.  Selvvn-  Newculld,  1878: 

H.  W.  Tusker,  Memoir  of  Ihe  Lift  and  EpiKopalc  aj  Onrrg* 

AueVi"  Sdicj/n  ,  ,  ,  ,  2  vo]a„  LoodoD.    IS7S;    Q.  H. 

Curteia,  Bishop  Selwun  of  New  Zealand,  and  of  Lichfield. 

ib.   1S8D:    E.  A.  Bulley,  Gtorae  AwKolui  Sclu'vn,  Fi'm 

Bithofi  of  New  Zraland.  ib.  1909. 

SELWYB,  WILLLiM:  Church  of  England;  b. 
in  London  in  1806;  d.  at  Cambridge  Apr.  24,  1875. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  Johns  College,  Cambridge 
(feUow,  1829;  M.A.,  1831;  B.D..  1850;  D.D., 
1884),  became  deacon,  1829,  and  priest,  1831;  rector 
of  Branstone,  1831;  canon  of  Ely,  1833;  vicar  of 
Melbourne,  1846;  and  Lady  Margaret  professor  at 
Cambridge,  1855.  Among  lis  works  are:  Principles 
«/  Cathedral  Reform  (Cambridge,  1840);  Hora 
Hebraicir  (1848-60);  Testimonia  patrum  in  velerea 
inlerpreks  (1859);  and  he  edited  Origines  contra 
CeUum,  books  i.-iv  (1877). 
BiBUQoaAPHT;  A  eketch  of  the  lifo  by  J.  S.  'Wood  is  in  S«l- 

wyn'8  PiuioTai  Ci^ltxpaeM  on  tht  South  DowitM,  CamliridBe. 

1878.  and  snothet  is  in  DNB.  li.  233-234. 

SEHI-ASIANS.    See  Aiii:kNiaM,  L,  3,  i  6. 
SEMIPELAGIANISH:    A  synergistic   \-iew  raised 
in     opposition    to    Augustician    monergism.     The 
origin  and  scope  of  the  term  in  the  history  of  dogma 
has  not  yet  been  clearly  determined.     From  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Hittoria  Pdagiana  (Padua, 
Augustine    1673)  of  Enrico  Noris  it  is  regarded 
not  Wholly  as    being   created    by    the   medieval 
Authorits-  Bcholaatic      theologians,      but      more 
tive.         probably  Noris  there  traces  back  its 
origin   to    the    post-Tridentine  elabo- 
ratora  of    the    scholastic    theology.     Certainly  it 
is  not  found  in  current  usage  as  late  as  the   six- 
teenth century.    It  appears  isolated  in  the   Lu- 


theran Formula  of  Concord  {Epitome,  531,  10) 
and  by  the  year  1601  it  is  found  in  the  records 
of  the  Congregatio  de  aoxiliis  in  reference  to  an 
assailed  thesis  of  Luis  Molina  (q.v,};  and  subse- 
quently it  became  common.  From  this  it  appears 
probable  that  the  term  arose  in  the  Molinist  strife 
between  the  Dominican  Tbomists  with  the  Jesuits. 
Its  general  acceptance  may  then  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  public  notice  of  the  Molinist  strife 
produced  by  the  Jansenist  controversy  (see  Jan- 
sen,  CoR-VEuua,  Jansesisu).  Evidently  the  term 
was  to  represent  that  doctrine  of  sin  and  grace  in 
which  Prosper  of  Aquitaine  (q.v.)  opposed  the  Mae- 
silians,  and  was  later  represented  by  Faustus  of 
Riez  (q.v.),  and  in  some  points  declared  heretical 
by  the  Synod  of  Orange,  529.  The  Synod  of  Cai^ 
thage  (418)  had  adopted  among  the  eight  canons 
against  the  Pelagians  (see  PELAorna,  Pelagian 
Co.VTnovESSiEa)  that  (1)  Adam  became  mortal  only 
by  the  fall;  (2)  infants  must  be  baptized  on  ac- 
count of  original  sin;  (3)  divine  grace  involves, 
tiesides  forgiveness,  the  power  to  avoid  sin;  (4) 
sinless  perfection  is  impossible  on  earth.  The 
entire  Auguatinian  doctrine  of  grace  was,  however, 
not  approved  in  this.  Two  years  later  Augustine, 
in  formulating  the  Pelagian  heresy,  goes  beyond 
the  judgment  of  the  council  in  stating  that  Pelai- 
gians  assume  that  the  grace  by  which  men  are 
justified  was  not  given  gralis  but  "  upon  merit." 
Not  all  who  approved  the  condemnation  of  Fe- 
lagius  were  in  accord  throughout  n-ith  Augustine. 
The  question  whether  the  "  grace  of  creation,  re- 
misdon,  and  doctrine  "  were  sufficient  to  attain 
salvation  or  whether  a,  "  grace  of  inspiration  "  was 
inwardly  essential  in  addition  and  for  every  act — 
the  real  point  at  issue — could  be  answered,  as  shown 
in  Augustine's  own  thinking  before  396,  in  the  anti- 
Pelagian  sense  even  where  the  Augustinian  mode 
of  thinking  was  not  wholly  followed.  Once  Augus- 
tine experienced  this  in  the  objection  of  a  certain 
Carthaginian  Vitalis,  to  whom  he  repUed  (c.  420), 
emptmaizing  grace  "  prevenient  to  human  will." 
Again,  upon  the  a^tation  occasioned  by  Ms  doc- 
trine of  grace  before  merit  and  of  predestination,  in 
apparent  contradiction  with  the  merit  of  good 
works,  among  the  monks  of  Hudrumetum,  he  for- 
warded to  them  for  further  enlightenment  the  Da 
gratia  el  libera  arbitrio  teaching  that  the  work  of 
grace  does  not  make  freedom  and  merit  nugatory, 
but  is  their  only  basis;  he  followed  this  with  the 
De  correptione  tt  gratia,  containing  the  doctrines  of 
freedom  by  grace  only,  of  perseverance,  and  the 
fixed  number  of  the  elect. 

The  last-named  work  stirred  lukewarm  friends  to 
hostility  in   the  monastic  circles  about  Marseilles 
and  Lerins,  southern  Gaul,  including  such  men  as 
Johannes  Cassianus  and  Hilary,  later 
Objections   bishop  of  Aries  (qq.v.).     The  former 
ui  Southern  held     (CoUaliones    patrum,     xi.-xvii.) 
GauL        that  man  possessed  a  rudiment  of  good 
will,    which   the   grace   of   inspiration 
even  if  prevenient  served  to  reenforce.    Man  must 
be  saved  by  grace  but  conditioned  on  his  consent, 
and  "  all  who  perish  do  so  contr;uy  to  the  will  of 
God."     Reporta  of  the  disaffection  reached  Augus- 
tine in  two  letters  from  Prosper  and  another  from 
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Hilaiy  (428  or  429).  With  serious  reverence  for 
the  piety  of  the  Massilians,  their  objections  are 
stated:  (1)  against  the  doctrine  of  predestination, 
involving  human  incapability  of  freely  appropria- 
ting saving  grace,  on  Uie  ground  that  it  is  an  inno- 
vation against  the  Fathers  and  subversive  of  the 
admonition  and  cure  of  souls  of  the  Church. 
Moreover  (2)  the  divine  coimsel  of  redemption 
contemplates  all  men;  the  choice  of  being  saved 
or  not  is  in  the  power  of  free  will;  and  predestina- 
tion (of  which  Rom.  viii.  29-30  necessarily  forced 
recognition)  was  based  on  the  foreknown  ''  merit 
of  faith  and  perseverance."  Augustine  answered 
with  De  proedestinatione  sanctorum  on  the  *^  be- 
ginning of  faith ''  and  De  dono  perseverarUicB  on 
persevering  by  grace  alone.  This  was  done  in  a 
fraternal  spirit  for  the  instruction  of  the  Massilians, 
and  Augustine  therewith  called  attention  to  a  simi- 
lar former  error  on  his  part;  but  emphasizing,  as 
these  writings  did,  the  most  objectionable  points, 
they  naturally  failed  at  conciliation.  After  Augus- 
tine's death  (Aug.  28,  430),  the  polemics  taken  up 
by  Prosper  became  more  intense.  The  latter  wrote 
responsianes  to  the  Mafisilians  {MPLf  li.  155-174), 
and  (li.  187-202)  against  an  attack  of  Vincent  of 
Lerins  (q.v.);  and  then  with  Hilary  resorted  to 
Rome  (432)  for  aid;  but  Celestine  I.  (q.v.)  declined 
to  take  an  open  attitude.  His  letter  to  the  bishops 
of  southern  Gaul  to  restrain  the  "  presbyters " 
from  menacing  the  unity  of  the  Church  by  raising 
improper  questions  was  vaguely  non-committal. 
Prosper  wrote  his  De  gratia  dei  et  libero  arbitrio 
(li.  213-276)  against  the  CoUatianee  of  Cassianus 
and  removed  to  Rome  (434)  from  the  scene  of  con- 
flict. The  CommonUcrium  pro  catfiolica  fidei  anii- 
quiiate  (MPLf  1.),  which  treats  Augustine  with 
silence,  may  be  taken  to  indicate  that  Prosper 
abandoned  a  hopeless  cause.  The  Mafisilians  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  field  in  southern 
Gaul.  There  the  doctrine  of  predestination  was 
regarded  as  a  heresy  about  450;  the  presb3rter 
Lucidus  who  taught  it  was  recalled,  473;  and  two 
synods  (Aries  and  Lyons)  authorized  Bishop 
Faustus  of  Riez  (q.v.)  to  present  it  anew  in  com- 
parison with  the  right  synodal  doctrine.  The  result 
was  his  Libri  duo  de  gratia,  in  which  Pelagius  and 
the  *^  error  of  predestination  **  are  alike  denounced, 
without  the  conscious  advancement  of  a  special  doc- 
trine. More  in  line  with  Augustinian  tradition  were 
two  anonymous  writings  of  the  fifth  century,  possi- 
bly from  Gaul.  Libri  duo  de  vocatione  omnium  gen- 
tium, sometimes  ascribed  to  the  later  Leo  I.,  at- 
tempts to  disguise  the  severity  of  the  Augustine 
position  by  the  conception  of  a  gratia  or  benignUaa 
generalia  beside  the  gratia  epecialia;  but  basing  the 
attainment  of  the  "  special  grace,"  not  in  the  hu- 
man employment  of  gratia  generalis,  but  purely  in 
the  divine  will,  makes  the  latter  irrelevant.  The 
Hypomnesticon  contra  Petagianoe  et  Cadestianoe, 
probably  of  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  and  ap- 
parently Gallic  in  origin,  is  remarkable  for  its  recon- 
struction of  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  grace.  It 
disavows  the  basing  of  predestination  on  "  faith 
foreknown,"  but  reckons  also  with  a  resistance  to 
grace;  the  elect  only  are  predestined,  and  **  for  those 
foreknown  in  evil  worloi  there  may  be  said  to  be 


a  predestined  punishment."  Rome  seems  to  have 
assimied  a  similar  attitude,  though  less  outspoken. 
This  is  shown  by  an  ancient  but  ungenuine  ap- 
pendix to  the  letter  of  Celestine  I.  cited  above,  a 
catalogue  of  orthodox  guide-points  on  the  doc- 
trine of  grace  whose  origin  is  unknown,  although 
sometimes  ascribed  to  the  later  Leo  I.  It  is  wholly 
Augustinian  on  total  incapability,  prevenient  grace, 
and  perseverance;  but  there  is  silence  on  irresisti- 
bility and  predestination.  That  the  writings  of 
Faustus  were  included  among  the  non-approved 
works  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  is  quite 
possible. 

The  conflict  was  renewed  in  the  sixth  century 
from  another  point  of  departure.    When  in  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Scetic  monks  and  the  papal 
legates  at  Constantinople,  519,  over  the  formula 
"  one  of  the  Trinity  suffered  in  the  flesh,"  a  certain 
North  African  bishop,  Possessor,  tarry- 
The  Contro-  ing  there,  extended  his  support  to  the 
versy  over  legates  by  citing  for  authority  Faustus 
Faustus;    of  Riez.    At  this  the  monks  declared 
Synod   of   Possessor  and  all  those  in  accord  with 
Orange,     him  to  be  Pelagians,  and  the  contro- 
versy was  opened  concerning  the  or- 
thodoxy of  Faustus.    The  monks  went  to  Rome 
(519)  to  secure  the  support  of  Pope  Hormisdas  and 
at  the  same  time  the  disavowal  of  Faustus.    The 
pope  withheld  decision  at  their  departure  after  a 
stay  of  fourteen  months,  and,  in  reply  to  the  mo- 
tion of  Possessor  in  520,  declared  that  Faustus,  like 
all  others  not  included  among  the  Fathers,  was  in- 
competent to  judge  on  dogmatic  questions.    The 
pope  found  error  in  the  works  of  Faustus,  but  did 
not  pronounce  him  heretical.    Although  Hormisdas 
appealed  to  the  letters  of  Augustine  (ut  sup.)  sent 
to  Prosper  and  Hilary  in  behalf  of  the  true  doctrine 
on  grace  and  free  will,  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
recognized  the  ultra-predestinarian  view  as  that  of 
the  (Church.    From  Rome  the  Scetic  monks  had  is- 
sued a  written  appeal  to  the  African  bishops  living  in 
exile  in  Sardinia,  to  support  their  Christological  and 
anti-Pelagian  views.    ()ne  of  them,  Fulgentius  of 
Ruspe  (q.v.),  responded  in  a  thoroughgoing  Augus- 
tinian manner  in  his  Ad  Petrum  diaconum  de  inoor- 
natione  et  gratia  {MPL,  Ixv.  451-493),  the  seven 
books  of  Contra  Faustum  (now  lost),  De  veritatione 
prcedeatinationis  (603-671);    and,  with  other  bish- 
ops, Epiatula  synodica  (435-442).    The  importance 
of  this  incident  consists  only  in  the  revival  of  inter- 
est at  Rome  for  the  heritage  of  Augustine.   In  south- 
ern Gaul,  Csesarius  of  Aries  (q.v.),  a  pupil  at  Ldrins, 
and  in  certain  respects  esteeming  Faustus,  was,  how- 
ever, a  representative  of  genuine  Augustiniamsm, 
although  from  his  sermons  apparently  unconcerned 
about  the  irresistible  effect  of  grace.    At  the  Synod 
of  Valence  (528  or  529)  his  doctrine  was  assailed  in 
his  absence.    His  counterstroke  was  a  series  of  ei^t 
negative  and  seventeen  positive  canons  adopted  by 
the  **  authority  and  admonition  of  the  apostolic 
seat  "  by  the  S3mod  of  Orange  taken  from  Prosper's 
theses  of  the  Sententice  ex  A  ugustino.  These  not  only 
negated  all  Pelagianism  but  partly  the  princq>leB 
which  had  become  dominant  in  southern  Gaul  a 
centiuy  before  and  were  probably  the  opinioQ  of  a 
majority  still.    The  resolutions  affirmed  the  toUl 
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moral  inability  of  the  natural  man  to  do  good,  the 
dependence  of  all  moral  human  activity  upon  grace, 
or  infusio  et  inspiratio  Sandi  SpirUua;  and  the  pro- 
venience of  grace  to  all  merit  and  human  choice  and 
volition.  Irresistibility  is  nowhere  afl&rmed;  the 
disconnection  of  baptism  and  the  impartation  of 
grace,  which  may  be  shown  repeatedly  in  Augus- 
tine, is  discarded  and  baptism  is  pronounced  a 
vehicle  of  grace;  and  an  anathema  is  declared  upon 
those  who  maintain  the  predestination  to  evil,  which 
is  the  only  mention  of  that  doctrine.  Boniface  II. 
approved  these  resolutions  of  Orange  and  they  be- 
came the  official  disposition  of  the  Semipelagian 
controversy  for  all  time. 

The  Massilians  held  Pelagius  to  be  a  heretic  and 
accepted  the  decision  of  the  S3rnod  of  Carthage 
(418).  They  concurred  in  Augustine's  doctrine  of 
grace,  including  the  thesis  that  man  requires  the  in- 
spiration of  grace  to  do  good.  But 
The  View  they  declined  the  Augustinian  mon- 
Defined.  ergism;  their  synergistic  view  involved 
the  decision  on  man's  part,  with  refer- 
ence to  eternal  life,  whether  by  virtue  of  his  free- 
dom he  assented,  and  therefore  submitted  to  the 
operation  of  divine  grace,  or  was  indifferent  to 
grace,  therefore  rejecting  it.  The  Augustinian 
theses,  that  faith  is  purely  an  effect  of  grace;  that 
grace  is  irresistible;  that  no  hiunan  act  (as  meritum) 
is  ever  to  be  considered  as  a  cause  of  the  divine 
operation  of  grace;  that  salvation  has  its  basis  only 
in  the  divine  election — these  were  imacceptable. 
This  view  has  been  designated  as  Semipelagian  on 
the  presupposition  of  the  difference  between  Augus- 
tine referring  the  salvation  of  those  who  are  saved 
to  the  grace  of  God  alone,  and  Pelagius  referring  the 
same  to  the  possible  well-doing  of  man  without  the 
*'  grace  of  inspiration."  Accordingly  the  synergism 
of  the  Massilians  is  correctly  presumed  to  be  '^  half  " 
Pelagian,  and  the  discovery  by  Augustine  and 
Prosper  of  reUquia  of  Pelagianism  is  from  their  point 
of  view  well  foimded.  But  it  is  improper  to  make 
the  doctrine  of  grace  of  Augustine,  as  a  whole  never 
recognized  by  the  Church,  the  standard  with  which 
to  compare  a  heresy.  Semipelagian  it  was,  for,  in 
common  with  Pelagius,  its  thought  was  anti- 
Augustinian  xiot  only  on  points  of  Augustine  never 
approved  by  the  Church,  but  also  on  theses  whose 
negation  was  later  expressly  condemned.  But  no 
Pelagian  thought  condemned  by  the  Church  of  that 
time  has  ever  been  pointed  out  in  it.  Was  Semi- 
pelagianism  something  other  than  the  anti-Pelagian 
popular  Catholicism  of  the  time?  The  departures 
from  Augustinian  doctrine  not  censured  at  Orange 
should  not  be  designated  Semipelagian.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Church  the  material  concept 
of  Semipelagianism  should  be  defined  only  by  the 
standard  of  the  later  official  doctrine,  not  by  Augus- 
tinianism  as  such.  As  a  censured  heresy  its  distinc- 
tive marks  are;  (1)  denial  of  prevenient  grace;  (2) 
refusal  to  recognize  that  "  faith  "  was  a  "  gift  of 
God";  (3)  refusal  to  regard  the  natural  man  as 
totaUy  incapable  of  doing  good,  making  the  spon- 
taneous cooperation  of  man  a  condition  to  the  opera- 
tion of  grace;  (4)  presuming  grace  to  be  imparted  in 
consequence  of  ''  some  merit."  A  broader  definition 
of  the  content  and  scope  of  the  oonoept  of  Semi- 


pelagianism devolves  upon  a  critical  consideration 
of  the  development  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  attitude  of  the  Roman  Church  to  Augustine  is 
untrue  to  fact.  He  is  the  doctor  ecdesia,  yet  his 
doctrine  of  grace  has  never  been  officially  sanc- 
tioned. The  later  development,  even  that  which  has 
official  sanction,  has  drifted  away  in  the  direction 
characterized  by  Semipelagian  thought.  This  un- 
true attitude  arises  from  the  obsciu^  perplexities, 
which  were  to  be  left  alone  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  Semipelagian  controversy.  The  decision  of 
Orange  is  equivocal.  Thorough  Augustinianism 
may  add  to  the  sentence  that  "  all  the  baptized 
should  be  able,  if  they  will,  to  labor  faithfully  to 
become  perfect,"  that  of  Augustine,  "  if  God  have 
compassion,  we  also  exercise  will."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  idea  of  resistance  to  grace  is  not  pro- 
hibited. This  position  appears  already  in  the  Hy- 
pomnesHconf  antedating  Semipelagianism.  Here 
all  the  unbaptized,  even  the  dying  infants  of  Chris- 
tians, remain  subject  to  the  uncertainty  of  predes- 
tination; merely  the  fact  of  their  being  non-elect 
is  the  reason  why  grace  has  never  sought  their 
rescue.  But  with  reference  to  the  baptized  the  anti- 
Augustinian  tendency  was  triumphant.  For  even 
if  the  non-resistance  of  the  elect  was  not  taken  as 
the  ground  of  their  election,  yet  the  predestination 
to  death  of  reprobates  was  grounded  upon  the  fore- 
seen demerit  of  their  resistance,  involving  also  the 
conditioning  of  election  on  the  failure  of  the  fore- 
seen resistance.  Augustine's  doctrine  was  thus  up- 
rooted; for  all  the  baptized  the  decision  of  eternal 
life  rested  upon  free  will.  To  such  thought  the  re- 
vival of  the  predestination  doctrine  by  Gottschalk 
(q.v.)  seemed  to  be  heresy.  Therefore  this  view  of 
the  Hypomnesticon  may  be  termed  crypto-Semi- 
pelagianism.  The  Franciscan  theology  of  the  thir- 
teenth centiuy  passed  beyond  this.  With  the  aid 
of  the  distinction,  coming  down  even  from  the  fifth 
century,  of  ffratia  generalis  grata  data  and  saving 
grace,  and  meritum  de  congruo,  and  meritum  de  con- 
digno  (see  Scholasticism,  II.,  §  1),  the  Semipelagian 
representations  appeared  in  new  garbs.  These  views 
may  be  termed  Neo-Semipelagianism.  The  two 
latter  may  justly  be  chaiged  against  the  Roman 
Church  of  the  present.  (F.  Loofs.) 
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Hiatoria  Semipeloffianitmi  antigyianmat  Qdttingen,  1826; 
G.  F.  Wiggera,  Veraueh  einer  proQinaiischen  DaraUUung  dea 
AufnM^tnwmtM  und  Pdoffianismtu  nach  ihrer  geachicht' 
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xxiv  (1854),  3-42,  xxv  (1855),  268-324.  xxvii  (1857),  163- 
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tranal.,  iv.  123  sqq.,  152  sqq.,  Fr.  transl.,  ii.  2,  pp.  1053 
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bibliography);  SchafiF.  Chriatian  Church,  iii.  857-865; 
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Prosper;  and  especially  the  works  under  DooTBiifB»  His- 
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L  Name:  Up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  before  Sanskrit  was  known  to  Europe,  or 
attention  had  been  directed  to  the  Central  and 
Eastern  Asiatic  tongues,  or  those  of  Africa  (except 
Coptic),  ''  Oriental  languages  "  signified  only  He- 
brew and  its  sister  dialects:  these  alone,  with  the 
exception  of  Coptic,  had  been  the  object  of  scien- 
tific study.  Up  to  this  time  all  study  of  non- 
classical  languages  was  connected  with  the  Bible; 
Biblical  students  accomplished  all  that  was  done  in 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  the  related  tongues, 
for  the  preceding  300  years.  But  when  the  linguistic 
circle  began  to  widen,  and  attempts  were  made  at 
classification,  the  need  of  special  names  for  different 
linguistic  groups  was  felt;  and,  for  the  more  gen- 
eral divisions,  recourse  was  naturally  had  to  the 
genealogies  in  the  table  of  nations  in  Gen.  x.  The 
credit,  if  such  it  be,  of  having  originated  the  name 
"  Semitic  "  (from  Noah's  son  Sem,  or  Shem)  for 
the  Hebrew  group,  is  to  be  given  either  to  Schldzer 
or  to  Johann  Gottfried  Eichhom  (q.v.) — to  which 
of  the  two  is  doubtful.  The  first  Imown  use  of  the 
term  is  in  Schl5zer's  article  on  the  Chaldeans,  in 
Eichhom's  Repertarium  (viii.  161,  1781),  and  he 
seems  to  claim  the  honor  of  its  invention;  but  a 
similar  claim  is  made  by  Eichhom  for  himself, 
without  mention  of  Schldzer,  in  his  AUgemeine 
BMiotheky  vi.  772  (Leipsic,  1794),  and  Eichhom 
appears  to  have  been  accepted  as  the  author  of  the 
name.  In  a  short  while,  however,  it  was  every- 
where adopted,  and  is  now  the  recognized  name  of 
this  group  of  languages.  In  Germany  and  France, 
and  to  some  extent  at  least  in  England  (so  Ck)leridge, 
Table-Talk,  1827),  the  form  "  Semitic  "  was  em- 
ployed (after  Septuagint  and  Latin  Vulgate,  and 
Luther's  "Sem,"  instead  of  Hebrew  "Shem"); 
while  some  EngUsh  and  American  writers  prefer  the 
form  "  Shemitic,"  after  the  more  accurate  translit- 
eration of  the  Hebrew.  Between  the  two  there  is 
little  to  choose,  but  the  shorter  form,  now  the 
more  common  one,  is  preferable  to  the  other,  be- 
cause it  is  shorter,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  farther 
removed  from  genealogical  misconception.  The 
once  popular  but  unscientific  threefold  division  of 
all  the  languages  of  the  world  into  Japhetic,  Shem- 
itic, and  Hamitic,  is  now  abandoned  by  scholars. 
"  Shemitic  "  is  misleading,  in  so  far  as  it  appears 
to  restrict  itself  to  the  languages  spoken  by  the 
peoples  mentioned  in  the  table  of  nations  as  de- 
scendants of  Shem,  while  it  in  fact  includes  dialects, 
as  the  Phenician  and  the  Philistine,  which  are  as- 
signed in  the  table  to  Ham.  The  form  "  Semitic  " 
(in  English,  but  not  in  German  and  French),  as 
farther  removed  than  "  Shemitic  "  from  "  Shem," 
may,  perhaps,  be  more  easily  treated  as  in  itself 
meaningless,  and  made  to  accept  such  meaning  as 
science  may  give  it.  On  the  other  hand,  as  mean- 
ingless, it  is  felt  by  some  to  be  objectionable;  and 


other  names,  expressing  a  geographical,  or  ethnical, 
or  linguistic  differentia  of  the  languages  in  question, 
have  been  sought,  e.g..  Western  Asiatic,  Arabian, 
Syro- Arabian:  but  none  proposed  has  been  defi- 
nite and  euphonic  enough  to  gain  general  approba- 
tion, and  it  is  likely  that  "  Semitic  "  wiU  retain  its 
place  for  the  present.  If  a  new  name  is  to  be  adopted 
some  such  term  as  "  Triliteral  "  would  be  the  most 
appropriate,  since  triliterality  of  stems  is  the  most 
striking  characteristic  of  this  family  of  languages, 
and  is  found  in  no  other  family. 

n.  Territory:     In  ancient  times  (1,000  B.C.)  the 
Semites   occupied   as   their   proper   territory    the 
southwestern  comer  of  Asia;  their  boundaries,  gen- 
erally stated,  being — on  the  east,   the  mounttdn 
range  running  south  from  about  forty 
X.  In  His-  miles  east  of  the  Tigris  River,  and  the 
torical      Persian  Gulf;  on  the  south,  the  Indian 
Times.      Ocean;     on  the  west,  the  Red  Sea, 
Egypt,   the  Mediterranean  Sea,    and 
Cilicia;  and  on  the  north  the  Taurus  or  the  Masius 
Mountains.    The  north  and  east  lines  are  uncertain, 
from  the  absence  of  full  data  in  the  early  Assyrian 
records.     At  least  1,600  years  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  Semitic  emigrants  from  South- 
em  Arabia  crossed  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb, 
and  occupied  the  part  of  Africa  lying  just  south  of 
Egypt,  their  territory  being  about  that  of  the  mod- 
em Abyssinia:  these  were  the  Geez  ("  emigrants,"  or 
possibly  "  freemen  "),  or  Semitic  Ethiopians.    The 
main  Semitic  region  thus  lay  between  the  tenth  and 
thirty-eighth  degrees  of  north  latitude  and  the  forty- 
fourth  and  sixtieth  degrees  of  east  longitude,  with  an 
area  of  over  a  million  square  miles.    Semitic  colonies 
established  themdelves  early  in  Egypt  (Phenicians 
in  the  Delta,  and  perhaps  the  Hyksos),  and  on  the 
north  coast  of  Africa  (Carthage  and  other  cities) 
and  the  south  coast  of  France  (Marseilles)  and  Spain, 
possibly  (though  this  is  uncertain)  in  Asia  Minor 
and  in  Greece.    In  modem  times  Syrian  Semites  are 
found  in  Kurdistan,  as  far  east  as  the  western  shore 
of  Lake  Urumiah  Oat.  37**  30'  N.;  long.  45**  30*  E.); 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  region  was  Semitic 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.    A  large 
part  of  Semitic  territory  was  steppe  or  desert.   Only 
those  portions  which  skirt  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
the  shores  of  seas  (with  the  exception  of  the  city  of 
Mecca  and  possibly  one  or  two  other  small  cities) 
were  occupied  by  settled  populations;    the  desert 
was  traversed  by  tribes  of  nomads,  whose  life  was 
largely  predatory.     Semitic  speech  is  interesting, 
not  from  the  size  of  the  territory  and  population  it 
represents,  but  from  the  controlling  influence  it  has 
exerted  on  history  through  its  religious  ideas. 

The  original  seat  of  the  Semites  is  imJmown. 
There  must  have  been  a  primitive  Semitic  race  (with 
a  primitive  Semitic  language),  which  existed  before 
the  historical  Semitic  peoples  and  dialects  had  taken 
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shape;  but  of  this  primitive  race  we  can  say  no 
more  than  that  it  goes  back  to  a  remote  antiquity, 
since  of  one  of  its  daughters,  the  Baby- 
2.  The  Orig-  Ionian  people,  there  are  traces  in  the 
inal  Home,  fourth  millenniimi  B.C.  The  attempt 
has  been  made  to  determine  the  habitat 
of  the  Semites,  before  they  broke  up  into  separate  na^ 
tions,  from  their  traditions,  and  from  the  vocabulary 
of  the  primitive  tongue  made  out  by  a  comparison 
of  the  existing  dialects;  but  no  trustworthy  result 
has  been  reached.  The  oldest  accounts  say  nothing 
definite.  Gen.  xi.  2,  for  example,  contains  the  state- 
ment that  the  whole  body  of  the  descendants  of 
Noah  journeyed  "  eastward  "  (so  mikkedhem  is  to 
be  rendered),  that  is,  toward  the  Tigris-Euphrates 
region;  but  the  starting-point  is  not  given,  nor  is 
there  here  anything  of  a  separate  Semitic  people. 
Again,  in  the  same  chapter,  the  assembled  human 
race  is  said  to  have  been  scattered  from  the  city 
Babel,  without,  however,  an^  indication  of  the 
points  to  which  the  descendants  of  Noah's  three 
sons  severally  went.  At  most,  a  dim  feeling  may  be 
discerned  here  that  the  Semites  had  once  lived  to- 
gether in  the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley;  but  this 
might  be  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Hebrews  be- 
lieved that  they  themselves  had  come  from  that 
region  to  Canaan.  No  other  Semitic  people  has,  so 
far  as  is  known,  any  ancient  tradition  on  this  point. 
The  evidence  from  the  primitive  Semitic  vocabu- 
lary is  equally  vague.  Its  terms  for  land,  moun- 
tains, rivers,  seas,  metals,  grains,  fniits,  and  ani- 
mals, do  not  fix  any  particular  spot  in  western  Asia 
as  the  locality  where  such  terms  must  have  orig- 
inated. Certain  similarities  between  the  Egyptian 
and  Semitic  languages  have  suggested  the  theory 
that  the  Semitic-Hamitic  community,  out  of  which 
came  later  the  Semitic  and  Egyptian  peoples,  once 
dwelt  in  Africa  near  the  Mediterranean  shore,  and 
split  into  sections,  one  remaining  in  Africa,  the  other 
passing  into  Asia;  but  the  arguments  for  this  view 
are  not  convincing  (some  scholars,  it  may  be  added, 
place  the  home  of  the  primitive  Semitic-Hamitic 
people  in  Arabia,  q.v.).  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  regard  as  not  established  the  hypotheses  which 
make  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  or  the  lower  Tigris- 
Euphrates  valley,  or  the  Arabian  Desert,  or  Africa 
the  cradle  of  the  Semitic  race,  and  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion at  present  unsolved.  The  choice  is  between 
Arabia  and  Africa,  the  preponderance  of  present 
opinion  being  doubtful. 

The  Semitic  territory  was  enclosed  by  that  of 
Indo-Europeans  on  the  east  and  the  west,  and  Egypt 
on  the  south.     In  ancient  times,  however,  the  lan- 
guage was  little  affected  by  foreign  in- 
3.  Foreign  fluence,  except  at  one  point.    Accord- 
Influence,   ing  to  the   view  now  held  by  most 
Ass3rriologists,    the    Babylonian-Assy- 
rians, conquering  the  non-Semitic  Sumerians,  who 
preceded    them   as    occupants   of   the    Tigris-Eu- 
phrates valley,  in  adopting  the  civilization  of  the 
conquered,    adopted    a    number    of   their  words. 
Hebrew  made  a  few  loans  in  early  times  from  the 
Egyptian,   and   at  a   later  period,    possibly  from 
the   Indian,   and  then  from  the  Persian,   Greek, 
and    Latin;  and   the   ecclesiastical    Aramaic   was 
naturally  greatly  affected   by   Greek  and   Latin. 


The  loanwords  are  easily  recognized,  except  those 
which  come  from  the  Simierian. 

All  the  Semitic  nationalities,  except  the  Arabian 
and  the  Geez  (Ethiopia),  died  out  before  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  disappeared  as  a  political  force  in  the 
sixth  century  B.C.,  and  their  language  survived  only 
a  few  centuries.  The  Phenicians  lingered  in  Asia  till 
the  time  of  the  Antonines,  and  their 
4.  Disap-  language  in  Africa  (Carthage)  till 
pearance  toward  the  fifth  century  of  the  Chris- 
of  Semitic  tian  era  (mentioned  by  Augustine  and 
Languages.  Jerome).  The  S}rrian  Arameans  lost 
their  independence  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tiuy  B.C.,  but  continued  to  exist,  and  their  dialect 
revived  in  the  second  century  a.d.  as  a  Christian 
language;  and  the  Jewish  Aramaic  continued  for 
some  centuries  (up  to  the  eleventh  centiuy  a.d.)  to 
be  the  spoken  and  literary  tongue  of  the  Palestinian 
and  Babylonian  Jews.  The  Jewish  people,  broken 
up  by  the  Romans  in  the  first  and  second  centuries 
A.D.,  and  scattered  over  the  world,  have  carried 
Hebrew  with  them  as  a  learned,  artificial  tongue. 
The  South  Arabians  (Minsans,  Sabacans,  and  per- 
haps others),  once  a  flourishing  community,  lingered 
till  the  Mohammedan  conquest  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tiuy of  the  Christian  era,  and  were  then  absorbed 
in  the  general  Arabian  mass.  The  North  Arabians 
did  not  appear  as  a  nation  till  the  seventh  century 
A.D.,  and  their  language  is  now  widely  spoken. 
Geez  proper  died  out  about  the  sixth  century  a.d., 
remaining,  however,  as  the  ecclesiastical  and  learned 
language;  and  the  nationality  is  still  in  existence. 

in.  Divisions:  The  various  Semitic  dialects 
closely  resemble  one  another,  there  being,  for  ex- 
ample, between  no  two  of  them  such  dissimilarity 
as  exists  between  Greek  and  Latin;  but  the  family 
is  divided  into  two  well-defined  groups  and  several 
sub-groups,  the  difference  between  the  two  main 
groups,  in  vocabulary  and  forms,  being  considerably 
greater  than  that  between  any  two 
z.  Grouping,  members  of  the  same  group  or  sub- 
group. The  relations  of  the  dialects 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  is  de- 
signed to  include  all  Semitic  forms  of  speech  that 
can  lay  claim  to  linguistic  individuaUty,  except  a 
few  modem  jargons  mentioned  below. 

I.  North  Semitic. 

1.  Eastern. 
a.  Babylonian. 
6.  Aflsyrian. 

2.  Northern. 
Aramaic. 

a.  East  Aramaic. 
«.  Syriac  (Dialect  of 

Edeasa). 
p.  Mandean. 
Y.  Nabatsean. 

b.  West  Aramaic, 
a.  Samaritan. 
fi.  Jewish      Aramaic 

(Daniel,  Eira, 
Targums,  Talmud). 
Y-  Paknyrene. 
^.  Egyptian  Aramaic. 

3.  Western, 
a   Fhenidan. 

Old  Phenician. 

Late  Phenician  (Punic). 
b.  Hebrew. 
e.  Moabitish  and  other  Oanaanitiah  dialeofei. 


II.  South  Semitic. 

1.  Northern. 
Arabic. 

2.  Southern. 

a.  SabsDan,   or   Himya- 
ritic;  Mininan. 

Mahri. 

Hakili  (EhkiU). 
6.  Gees,  or  Ethiopic. 

«.  Old  Gees. 

^.  Tigre. 

Y*  Tigrifia. 

i,  Amhario. 

«. 
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From  the  cuneifonn  tablets  discovered  in  1887  at 
Tell  el-Axnama  (see  Abiarna  Tablets)  in  Eg3rpt, 
near  Thebes,  it  appears  that  c.  1400  B.C.  Baby- 
lonian was  the  official  language  in  Canaan  and  the 
language  of  intercourse  between  the 
2.  Use  of   kings  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt.    The 
Those       Babylonians  had  before  that  time  over- 
Tongues,    run  and   occupied   Canaan  and   im- 
pressed their  culture  on  the  land,  so 
that,  though  Egypt  then  held  Canaan,  the  Egyptian 
governors  of  the  cities  (among  them  the  governor  of 
Jerusalem)  wrote  to  the  Egyptian  royal  govern- 
ment in  Babylonian,  and  Egyptian  youth  at  court 
studied  Babylonian. 

Of  these  dialects,  the  following  are  now  spoken: 
(1)  Aramaic,  by  the  Nestorian  and  Jacobite  Chris- 
tians in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  near  Mosul,  thence 
eastward  to  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Urmi,  and 
northward  in  the  Kurdish  Mountains  (Noldeke, 
Grammatikder  neusyrischen  Sprache,  Leipsic,  1868); 
and  by  the  remnant  of  the  Mandeans  in  Lower  Meso- 
potamia (Noldeke,  Mand&ische  Grammatikj  Halle, 
1874).  West  Aramaic  is  now  spoken  only  in  three 
small  villages  near  Damascus.  (2)  Arabic  is  the 
only  Semitic  dialect  that  has  now  any  real  life.  It 
is  spoken  in  various  sub-dialects — ^by  Uie  Bedouin  of 
the  Arabian  Desert;  in  Egypt,  and,  as  ecclesiastical 
language,  in  Turkey;  in  the  Magreb  (north  coast 
of  Africa);  in  Syria;  in  Malta,  where  the  vernacular 
is  a  strange  mixture,  with  Arabic  as  its  basis,  but 
with  many  Italian  and  other  words;  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar  (the  Mapuli  jargon).  The  Mozarabic,  a 
Spanish-Arabic  jargon  formerly  spoken  in  the  south 
of  Spain,  became  extinct  in  tiie  last  century.  (3) 
Geez:  the  four  dialects,  Tigre,  Tigrina,  Amharic,  Ha- 
rari,  are  still  spoken  in  Abyssinia.  (4)  Hebrew  at 
a  comparatively  early  date  began  to  be  displaced  by 
Aramaic,  which  became  the  common  language  of 
intercourse  in  the  greater  part  of  western  Asia  and 
so  the  vernacular  of  the  Jews.  The  earliest  notice 
of  the  use  of  Aramaic  by  Jews  is  found  in  the  Ara- 
maic pap}rri  discovered  in  the  island  of  Elephantine 
in  the  Nile  opposite  Assuan.  Here  as  early  as  the 
sixth  century  B.C.  dwelt  a  Jewish  community  pos- 
sessing a  temple  and  carrying  on  a  regular  Jewish 
worship;  their  commercial  and  other  docimients  are 
all  written  in  Aramaic.  This  language  gradually 
took  the  place  of  Hebrew  in  Palatine,  and  main- 
tained itself  till  some  time  after  the  Mohammedan 
conquest,  when  the  Jews  gradually  adopted  Arabic. 
In  general  the  Jews  speak  the  language  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  dwell,  keeping  up,  however,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  knowledge  of  the  old 
tongue.  Hebrew  is  now  studied  by  the  Jews  as  a 
sacred  language,  and  by  a  few  of  them,  chiefly  the 
older  orthodox  bodies  in  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Russia,  is  to  some  extent  written  and  spoken.  This 
spoken  language  contains  a  large  admixture  of  mod- 
em European  terms.  The  literary  Hebrew  of  to- 
day occupies  about  the  same  position  among  the 
Jews  as  Latin  among  us.  The  so-called  "  Yiddish  " 
(that  is,  German  Jewish)  is  a  Rhineland  German 
speech,  with  admixture  of  Hebrew  and  Slavic  words, 
now  spoken  by  Jews  in  Russia,  Austria,  America, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  diaspora  [and  printed  by  them 
in  the  Jewish  character]. 


Of  languages  which  have  been  strongly  affected 
by  Semitic  tongues  may  be  mentioned  the  Iranian 
Huzvaresh  or  Pahlavi  (the  language  of  the  Bunde- 
hesh),  which  is  greatly  Aramaized;  the  Iranian 
Persian,  whose  vocabulary  is  largely  Arabic,  and 
even  its  syntax  appears  to  have  been  somewhat 
Scmitized;  the  Indian  Hindustani,  which,  developed 
under  Moslem  influence,  also  contains  a  lai*gc  num- 
ber of  Arabic  words;  and  the  Turkish,  especially 
the  literary  and  learned  language  of  Constantinople, 
which  in  like  manner,  and  for  the  same  reason,  has 
a  large  infusion  of  Arabic. 

IV.  Characteristics:  These  may  be  divided  into 
formal  (gnunmar),  material  (vocabulary),  and  sty- 
listic (rhetoric  and  thought).  The  Semitic  phonetic 
system  has  a  marked  individuality.  It  is  probable 
that  the  original  Semitic  alphabet  was  nearly  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  classical  Arabic,  containing 

six  gutturals  (Alef,  Ila,  Ha,  Ha,  Ayin, 

X.  Grammar;  Gayin)».five  uvulars  (g^af,  Ta,  ?a,  ?ad. 

Phonetics.  Pad),  two  palatals  (Kaf,  Gam),  two 

linguo-dentals  (Ta,  Dal),  two  labials 
(Pa,  Ba),  six  liquids  (Ra,  Ya,  Lam,  Waw,  and  the 
nasals  Mim,  Nun),  three  sibilants  (Sin,  Sin,  Zayin), 
and  perhaps  six  spirants  (Kaf,  Gam,  Ta,  Dal,  Pa, 
Ba).    No  existing  dialect  has  all  these  letters,  but 
there  are  traces  of  most  of  them  in  all.    Thus,  com- 
parison of  Assyrian  and  Arabic  mal  33  it  probable 
that  the  former  contained  all  these  h-sounds  (ha, 
tia,  ha),  though  only  one  of  them  (ha)  is  now  found 
in  it.    From  Septuagint  transliterations  it  appears 
that  Hebrew  possessed  Gayin,  as  well  as  Ayin;  the 
South  Semitic  group  shows  all  the  uvulars,  and  the 
Hebrew  all  the  spirants.    It  may  be,  however,  that 
the  parent  Semitic  speech  had  fewer  uvulars  and 
spirants,  and  that  the  Southern  group  developed 
the  former,  and  the  Northern  the  latter.   It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  Hebrew  Samek  and  Sin  represent  two 
different  sounds.    It  is  likely,  also,  that  not  all  the 
soimds  above  mentioned  are  original,  i.e.,  some  of 
them  may  be  merely  modifications  of  earlier  and 
simpler  sounds;   but  here  the  concern  is  only  with 
the  consonantal  material  possessed  by  the  primi- 
tive Semitic  tongue,  and  not  with  the  material  out 
of  which  its  alphabet  may  have  been  formed.    The 
Semitic  alphabet  is  thus  seen  to  be  characterized 
by  fulness  of  guttiu^l,  uvular,  and  spirant  con- 
sonants.   In  the  several  dialects  the  movement  has 
been  toward  a  diminution  of  the  number  of  gut- 
turals and  uvulars,  namely,  by  changing  these  into 
similar  letters  pronounced  farther  forward  in  the 
mouth.     Assyrian,  Galilean  Je^^ish,  Aramaic,  and 
Mandean  threw  off  the  most  of  the  gutturals;  mod- 
em Arabic  has  diminished  the  number  of  its  uvulars, 
and  Geez  the  number  of  its  uvulars  and  gutturals. 
This  is  a  tendency,  observable  in  all  languages,  to 
bring  the  consonants  forward  in  the  mouth  and  thus 
facilitate  their  pronunciation.    The  vowel  material 
of  the  primitive  Semitic  was  simple,  consisting,  prob- 
ably, of  the  three  vowels,  a,  i,  u,  with  the  corre- 
sponding long  &,  I,  Q.    These  have  been  variously 
modified  in  the  different  dialects.     Assyrian  has  (; 
Aramaic,  S,  Q;  Hebrew,  &,  ^,  6, 6,  6;  modem  Arabic, 
^y  6,  a  (aw),  Q;  Geen^  6,  6,  6. 

Morphologically,   the  Semitic  languages  bekog 
to  the  class  called  inflecting,  standing  in  this  respect 
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alongside  of  the  Iiido-Eu2X)pean.  Their  most  marked 
peculiarity  is  their  triliteralism;  most  stems  con- 
sist of  three  consonants,  on  which,  by 
3.  Morphol-  prefixes,  alfixes,  infixes,  and  internal 
ogy  and  vowel-changes,  all  derived  forms  are 
Syntax,  made.  The  noun  has  gender  (mascu- 
line and  feminine),  number  and  case. 
The  verb  has  gender,  number  and  person,  but  prop- 
erly no  distinction  of  tense  (in  the  sense  of  time), 
instead  of  which  there  are  two  forms  which  denote 
respectively  completedness  and  ingressiveness  of 
action.  The  notions  of  reflection,  intensity,  causa- 
tion, are  expressed  by  derived  verbal  stems  made 
by  prefixes  and  infixes.  The  Semitic  syntax  is 
marked  by  great  simplicity  of  articulation.  The 
different  clauses  of  the  sentence  are,  for  the  most 
part,  connected  by  the  most  general  word  "  and  "; 
there  is  little  or  no  inversion  and  transposition  for 
rhetorical  effect;  and  there  are  no  elaborate  periods. 
The  structure  is  commonly  and  properly  described 
as  monumental  or  lapidary.  The  most  striking 
special  peculiarity  of  the  syntax  is  the  phonetic 
abridgment  of  the  noun  (the  construct  state;  [in 
Hebrew,  where  one  word  is  limited  by  another,  not 
the  limiting  but  the  limited  word  is  changed  in  form 
to  the  ''  construct  state,''  so  that  the  Indo-European 
genitive  relation  is  in  a  manner  reversed])  to  show 
that  it  is  defined  by  the  following  word  or  clause. 
The  absence  of  compounds  (except  in  proper  names) 
is  another  marked  feature — an  illustration  of  the 
isolating  character  of  the  thought.  The  whole 
conception  of  the  sentence  is  detached,  isolated, 
and  picturesque.  Of  these  general  Semitic  character- 
istics the  Hebrew  and  Assyrian,  which  first  pro- 
duced literatures,  show  the  most,  and  the  Aramaic 
and  Arabic,  whose  literary  life  began  late,  the 
least. 

The  Semitic  word-material  differs  greatly  accord- 
ing to  the  p>eriods  and  the  circumstances  of  the  va- 
rious peoples.     The  pre-Christian  literary  remains 
are  very  scanty.    From  the  Israelites 
3.  Vocabu-  there  have  come  down  only  a  few  pro- 
lary    and    phetical  discourses,   historical  books. 
Style.       sacred  hymns,  and  ethical  works,  to- 
gether with  several  law  books,  no  secu- 
lar productions  except  the  Song  of  Songs;  from  the 
Babylonians  and  the  Assyrians,  somewhat  more — 
royal  and  commercial  inscriptions,  geographical,  as- 
tronomical, grammatical,  and  religious  works,  and 
fragments  of  epic  and  other  poems;  from  the  Phe- 
nicians,  a  few  short  inscriptions;    and  from  the 
others,  nothing.    The  Hebrew  vocabulary  is  full  in 
terms  relating  to  religious  feelings  and  acts,  scanty 
in  philosophical  and  artistic  terms  and  in  names  of 
things  pertaining  to  common  life;  the  Assyrian  has 
more  of  the  last,  but  is  almost  equally  rich  in  the  first. 
In  later  times,  however,  the  Aramaic  (classical  and 
Jewish),  and  the  Arabic  under  Greek  influence,  cre- 
ated larger  vocabularies,  and  developed  some  power 
of  philosophical  expression.    The  Hebrew  vocabu- 
lary is  now  being  enlarged  in  this  direction  by  the 
Jews.   From  the  nature  of  the  national  culture,  these 
languages,  though  their  vocabidaries  are  sometimes 
(the  Arabic  especially)  very  large,  do  not  satisfy 
the  needs  of  western  liife.    They  multiply  words  for 
objects  and  acts  which  we  do  not  care  to  particular- 
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ize,  and  are  deficient  in  terms  for  those  which  we 
wish  to  express  with  precision.  The  above  de- 
scription of  the  vocabulary  and  syntax  will  serve 
to  characterize  the  style  and  thought  of  the  Semitic 
tongues.  The  highest  artistic  shape  they  have  not, 
either  in  prose  or  in  poetry.  They  do  not  readily 
lend  themselves  to  philosophy  proper  or  to  art.  But 
in  the  simple  expression  of  emotion,  and  the  con- 
densation of  practical  wisdom  into  household  words, 
they  are  not  siupasscd  by  the  most  highly  devel- 
oped Indo-European  kmguages:  in  these  respects 
the  Bible  has  an  acknowledged  preeminence. 

V.  Literary  Products:  It  will  be  suflBcient  here 
to  mention  briefly  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
literature  of  the  Semitic  languages.  Of  the  different 
forms  of  poetry  the  Semites  have  produced  little 
more  than  the  lyric,  as  in  the  Old-Testament  Psalms, 
the  Syrian  hymns,  and  the  Arabian  Kasidas.  The 
old  Babylonian  inscriptions  contain  two  cosmolog- 
ical  poems  of  great  interest,  and  the  Gilgame^ 
(formerly  written  Izdubar)  cycle  of  stories  has  an 
epic  tone;  but  this  cycle  has  not  a  definite  literary 
unity  like  the  Iliad,  and  it  is  uncertain  how  much 
of  all  the  early  poetical  material  is  derived  from 
a  non-Semitic  (that  is,  Simierian)  source;  the 
rhythmic  form  is  in  part  Semitic.  The  Semites  have 
never  produced  a  native  drama.  Neither  the  Book 
of  Job  nor  the  Song  of  Songs  is  a  drama;  the  former 
is  a  colloquy  of  five  men  who  make  long  argimien- 
tative  speeches,  and  the  question  is  summed  up  in 
a  group  of  discourses  by  Yahwch;  the  latter  is  a 
collection  of  loosely  connected  wedding-songs,  with- 
out plot  or  movement.  The  drama  of  the  late  poet 
Ezekiel  has  been  regarded  as  an  imitation  of  Greek 
models.  The  subjective  character  of  the  Semitic 
poetic  thought  is  obvious:  actions  or  phenomena  in 
outward  nature  or  in  human  life  are  generaUy  de- 
scribed not  for  their  own  sake,  but  as  a  part  of  the 
feeling  of  the  writer.  As  poetry  it  takes  high  rank. 
The  Hebrew  lyrics  are  sonorous  and  rhythmical; 
the  Arabian  are  ingenious  and  lively;  the  Syrian, 
however,  are  tame.  The  metrical  form  of  Hebrew 
poetry  (see  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature, 
III.),  and  to  some  extent  of  Babylonian,  is  parallel- 
ism of  members,  and  the  rhythmic  progression  is 
by  stress  of  voice,  not  by  length  and  number  of  syl- 
lables— a  member  is  defined  as  having  two,  three,  or 
four  beats;  the  Arabic,  however,  has  a  well-defined 
system  of  feet  characterized  by  number  and  length 
of  syllables.  Rime  appears  first  in  Syriac  Christian 
h3n3ms,  and  is  feebly  represented  in  Arabic.  The 
historical  writing  of  the  Semites  has  never  attained 
a  scientific  or  artistic  form.  It  is  either  baldly  an- 
nalistic  (as  parts  of  the,  Old-Testament  Book  of 
Kings,  the  Assyrian  royal  inscriptions,  and  the  Ara- 
bic histories),  or,  when  it  attempts  more  connected 
presentation  of  the  facts,  it  is  subjective  and  prag- 
matic, arranging  the  historical  facts  so  as  to  point 
a  moral  or  support  a  theory.  In  one  department, 
prophetic  discourse,  the  Semitic  literature  is  un- 
rivaled; there  is  nothing  in  any  other  family  of  lan- 
guages like  the  prophetic  oratory  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, or  the  declamation  of  the  Koran.  In  other 
departments,  as  fiction  and  philosophy,  the  Semites 
have  never  been  original,  but  always  imitators 
(Thousand  and  One  Nights,  the  Arabian  philosophy; 
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the  Persian  Arabic  is,  ot  course,  not  to  be  consid- 
ered here). 
VL  Relation  to  Other    Families  of    Languages: 

So  tar  as  present  knowledge  goes,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Semitic  family  ia  genetically  connected 
with  any  other  in  the  world  except  the  Egyptian 
and  Cuahite  groups.  Various  unsuFcessful  attempts 
have  been  made  to  show  a  relationship  between  it 
and  the  Indo-European.  The  case  is  diCTerent  with 
the  Egyptian,  between  whose  stock  of  sounds,  per- 
sonal pronouns,  numerals,  and  verbal  forma,  and  the 
Semitic  there  is  a  renuirkable  resemblance;  but  the 
great  differences  between  the  two  families  in  other 
respects  make  great  caution  necessary  in  comparing 
them.  There  ia  a  similar  resemblance  between  the 
structure  of  the  Semitic  verb  and  that  of  the  Cush- 
ite  group  of  languages  {the  Galla,  Saho,  and  others, 
near  Abyssinia},  but  nothing  definite.  At  most,  an 
original  Semitic-Hamitic  family  may  be  conjectured 
out  of  which  these  two  have  grown;  but  in  that 
case  their  separation  took  place  so  long  ago,  their 
paths  since  that  time  have  been  bo  different,  and 
the  traces  of  kinship  have  been  so  far  obliterated, 
that  little  can  be  got  from  a  comparison  between 
them,  except  in  the  way  of  reconstructing  the  his- 
tory of  the  original  family.  One  main  obstacle 
in  the  comparison  of  Semitic  words  with  others  is 
the  triliteralism  of  stems  of  the  former;  and  it  has 
therefore  been  attempted  to  reduce  these  to  bi- 
literals,  hut  hitherto  with  indifferent  success.  It 
need  not  be  denied  that  this  problem  may  hereafter 
be  solved,  and  comparisons  instituted  between 
Semitic  and  other  families  that  may  be  of  service 
to  all-  C.  H.  Toy. 
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SEHLBR,  sem'Icr  or  lem'ler,  JOHAHII  SALOMO: 
I^oneer  in  Biblical  criticism;  b.  at  Saalfeld  (B6  m. 
S.W.  of  Leipsic)  Dec.  18,  1725;  d.  at  HaUe  Uar.  4, 
1791.  His  father  was  archdeacon  at  Saalfeld,  and 
introduced  the  son  to  the  circles  of  Pietjam  (q.v.)  in 
early  youth.  But  young  Semler,  already  a  wide 
reader  and  possessed  of  a  phenomenal  memory,  soon 
felt  a  profound  disinclination  toward  all  manner  of 
Pietism,  only  by  d^rees,  however,  becoming  con- 
scious of  his  fimdaraentaJ  objection  to  this  move- 
ment. At  the  University  of  Halle,  which  be  visited 
in  1743,  he  was  especially  drawn  toward  Si^round 
Jakob  Baumgart«n  (q.v.),  whose  erudition  ap- 
pealed to  him,  and  there  took  bis  master's  degree 
in  1750.  In  the  same  year  he  became  an  unsalaried 
professor  in  the  gymnaaum  at  Cobui^,  where  he 
gave  instruction  in  the  elements  of  Arabic,  and  wai 
also  editor  of  the  Coburg  Staat»-  und  GtklirUmeil- 
ung.  The  year  1751  brought  him  the  call  of  a  pro- 
fessorehip  in  history  and  lAtin  poetry  at  Alldori. 
But  in  1752,  at  the  instance  ot  Baumgart«n,  he  wsa 
called  to  Halle  as  professor  of  theology,  where  there 
opened  up  for  him  a  field  of  labor  suitable  to  hii 
talents.  After  Baumgarten's  death  (1757).  he  grew 
more  free  and  epontaneous,  and  a  few  yean  later 
he  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  theologwns  d 
Germany. 

Semler's  critical  investigation  was  directed  fint 
of  all  to  the  Scriptures.  What  he  undertook  was 
unheard  of  in  German  theology,  yet  there  was  no 
doubt  of  his  right  to  make  Scripture  the  object  of 
scientific    research.     His     Biblical    inveetigatioDa 
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were  concerned  with  the  transmission  and  the 
nature  of  the  text.  He  soon  came  to  believe  in 
various  revisions  of  the  New-Testament  text, 
strove  after  more  certain  standards  for  fixing  the 
value  of  particular  manuscripts,  and  discerned  the 
importance  of  patristic  citations.  This  new  at- 
titude respecting  the  text  involved  the  germinating 
principles  for  a  new  valuation  of  the  canon.  To  this 
problem  was  devoted  his  Abhandlung  van  der  freien 
UrUersuchung  des  KananSf  nd>9t  ArUwort  auf  die 
tubingiache  Vertheidigung  der  Apokalypsia  (4  parts, 
HaUe,  1771-76).  He  came  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  like  that 
of  the  New,  underwent  a  historical  development 
and  grew  up  by  degrees,  and  hence  may  not  pass 
for  "  inspired  "  in  the  traditional  sense  and  has  not, 
therefore,  the  **  authority  "  heretofore  ascribed  to 
it.  This  principle  of  the  liberty  of  Christians  to 
deal  with  the  canon,  involved  Uie  further  task  of 
gaining  a  criterion  for  gaging  the  value  of  the  par- 
ticular constituents  of  such  a  collection,  offering  as 
such  the  test  of  the  presence  in  the  books  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ.  This  led  him  to  recognise  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  two  stages  of  religion, 
the  Jewish  national,  and  the  universal  religion  of 
Christianity,  and  this  showed  the  way  to  a  wholly 
new  explanation  of  Scripture.  He  established  the 
point  that  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles 
contains  Jewish  conceptions  of  only  synchronous 
value.  The  problem  of  scientific  exegesis  is  to  de- 
termine what  belongs  to  these  **  local  "  and  **  tem- 
poral "  elements.  So  early  as  1760,  he  gave  expres- 
sion to  these  maxima,  and  applied  the  same  in  De 
dcemoniads,  quorum  in  evangdiis  fit  mentio  (Halle, 
1760).  Semler  further  developed  the  idea  of  utili- 
zing Talmud  and  Apocrypha  in  exegesis. 

With  Semler  there  b^an  a  new  epoch  in  ecclesi- 
astical history.  His  historical  labors  exhibit  him 
both  as  editor  (TertuUiani  aperOf  6  vols.,  Halle, 
176^76;  Apparatus  ad  librae  symbalicoe  ecdeeim 
LutherancBf  1775),  and  as  critic  (Cammentarii  ^m- 
torici  de  antiquo  Chrietianorum  statu,  2  vols.,  1771- 
1772;  Vereuch  eines  fruchlbaren  Auszugee  der 
Kirchengeschichte  des  N.  T.,  3  vols.,  1773-78).  His 
guiding  principles  include  constant  return  to  the 
sources,  the  importation  of  purely  natural  factors 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  employment  of  psy- 
chology to  aid  in  the  understanding  of  history,  and 
recognition  that  development  has  taken  place  in 
the  history  of  the  Church.  This  new  mode  of  sur- 
vey showed  its  most  pronounced  reaction  in  the 
sphere  of  ecclesiastical  dogma.  One  of  Semler's 
most  important  theses  was  his  distinction  between 
theology  and  religion.  By  means  of  this  distinction 
he  created  free  course  for  his  criticism  and  thereby 
liberated  scientific  research  from  the  theological 
odium,  his  purpose  being  to  grapple  with  the  Chris- 
tian faith  itself.  Another  main  idea  of  Semler's  is 
that  in  all  ages  there  has  been  a  diversity  of  theo- 
logical and  religious  views,  and  that  this  discrepancy 
exists  of  right.  Consequently  all  doctrinal  schemes 
are  mere  attempts  to  comprehend  the  truth,  with 
the  results  that  the  practise  of  appraising  the  dog- 
ma of  one's  own  church  in  distinction  from  that  of 
other  ecclesiastical  fellowships  was  no  longer  to  be 
upheld,  the  basis  for  a  propaganda  among  adher- 


ents of  an  alien  confession  vanished  away,  and  even 
the  gap  between  Christianity  and  non-Christian 
religions  became  lessened  by  coordination  of  all 
into  the  divine  cosmic  plan.  The  task  of  defining 
the  value  and  effective  scope  of  the  theology  recog- 
nized by  the  Church,  and  the  relation  of  this  ecclesi- 
astical doctrine  to  the  asserted  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual, Semler  sought  to  resolve  by  Hifttingiiiahing 
public  religion — ^i.e..  Christian  regulations  in  the 
way  of  external  ordinances — from  private  religion, 
i.e.,  the  particular  Christian's  religious  convictions. 
Semler  excited  great  siuprise  among  his  contem- 
poraries by  his  attitude  toward  the  practical  life  of 
the  Church.  When  the  agitation  over  the  ''  Wolfen- 
battel  Fragments  "  (q.v.)  reached  its  height,  Sem- 
ler undertook  to  controvert  the  *^  Fragmentists  " 
with  keen  polemics.  Semler's  attitude  in  vario\is 
disputes  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  fundamental 
thoughts  of  his  theology.  Yet  he  was  no  construc- 
tor, nor  did  he  clearly  define  for  himself  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  formal  postidations.  Indeed,  he 
himself  often  fell  far  short  of  exercising  the  objec- 
tivity that  he  demanded  abstractly;  and  his  direct 
interest  was  much  more  pronounced  than  he  per- 
sonally admitted.  He  was  far  more  accessible  to 
conservative  sentiments  than  could  be  expected, 
especially  in  his  labors  as  critic.  Similarly,  the  very 
heaviness  of  his  style  is  due  to  his  continual  strug- 
gling with  new  material  and  to  his  inability  to  wait 
for  publication  until  he  had  completely  mastered 
the  subject-matter.  His  real  merit  lay  in  assisting 
to  pilot  theology  into  a  new  phase  of  development 
by  importing  into  theology  the  historical  mode  of 
contemplation.  In  its  final  decade,  Semler's  liter- 
ary activity  shows  a  change  in  his  interests,  as  he 
busied  himself  with  natural  sciences,  alchemy,  mys- 
tical theosophy,  and  freemasonry  (Unpartheiische 
Samndung  zur  Geschichie  der  Rosenkreuzer,  4  parts, 
Leipsic,  1786-88).  At  the  same  time  he  did  not 
abandon  theology  {Letztes  Glaubensbekenntnis,  1792). 

Carl  Mirbt. 

Bibuoorapht:  Semler's  autobiography  was  published  in 
two  parts,  Halle,  1781-82.  Consult  further:  J.  G.  Eich- 
horn,  AUgeineine  Biblioth^  der  Inbliaehen  LUeratwr^  v.  1- 
201,  Leipsic,  1793;  Diestel,  in  JahrbiUher  far  deutaehe 
Theoiogie,  xii  (1867).  471-498;  P.  Gastrow,  Johann  Salomo 
Semler  in  §einer  Bedeutung  fUr  die  Tkeologie  mit  beeonderer 
BerUcktichtiouno  aeinee  Streiiet  mit  O.  B.  Leeeirm^  Giessen, 
1905;  the  work  by  G.  Karo  with  the  same  title,  Berlin, 
1905;  H.  Hoffmann.  Die  Theologie  Semlera,  Leipsic.  1905; 
L.  Zschamack,  Leeeing  und  Semler.  Bin  Beitrag  zur 
Bntaleh%tngageechichte  dee  RaHofuUiemtu  und  der  kritieehen 
Theologie,  Giessen,  1905;  F.  Huber,  Johann  Salomo  Sem- 
ler, aeine  Bedeutung  fUr  die  Tkeologie,  Berlin,  1906;  ADB, 
TTTiii.  698-704. 

SEMPRHIGHAM,  ORDER  OF.  See  Gilbert, 
Saint,  of  Sempringham. 

SEN,  KESHAV  CHANDRA:  Hindu  Theist; 
b.  at  Calcutta  Nov.  19,  1838;  d.  there  Jan.  8,  1884. 
As  a  boy  he  was  imperious  in  character  and  self- 
willed,  not  especially  religio\is  in  spirit,  but  amid  the 
low  moral  condition  of  the  times  he  stood  out  as  a 
pure-minded  boy,  shy  but  self-contained.  As  he 
passed  into  youth  he  became  austere  in  his  habits,  a 
v^etarian,  showing  an  antipathy  toward  all  f rivoh- 
ties,  and  absorbed  in  philosophical  and  religious  sub- 
jects. It  was  at  this  time  that  Christian  literature 
began  to  make  its  deep  impression  on  hi^s  mind. 
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As  an  outlet  to  his  feelings  he  started  the  Goodwill 
Fraternity,  where  those  of  like  minds  met  for  prayer 
and  the  expression  of  a  deepening  religious  spirit. 
Devendranath  Tagore  (see  Tagore,  Deyendra- 
nath),  then  leader  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  attended 
on  one  occasion  a  meeting  of  this  society,  and  this 
formed  the  first  step  in  the  later  friendship  between 
the  two.  At  this  time  (1858)  the  family  guru  came 
to  perform  rites  of  religious  initiation,  precipitating 
a  severe  mental  struggle  for  Keshav;  in  the  face  of 
the  family  pressure  he  stood  out  against  idolatrous 
rites,  and  his  victory  brought  him  into  still  closer 
sympathy  with  Devendranath  Tagore,  who  had  been 
watching  his  struggles. 

In  Apr.,  1859,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Brahmo 
School  Keshav  appeared  in  the  r61e  of  an  enthusias- 
tic teacher  of  theism.  Devendranath  Tagore  joined 
hands  with  Keshav  in  this  new  enterprise.  Keshav 
lectured  on  the  philosophy  of  theism,  and  Deven- 
dranath on  the  doctrine  and  theology  of  the  Brahmo 
Somaj.  In  1860  his  first  publication  appeared,  a 
tract  entitled  Young  Bengal,  ThUU  for  You,  and 
was  followed  by  twelve  others,  embodying  the  sub- 
stance  of  his  lectures  before  the  Brahmo  School.  In 
Aug.,  1861,  he  began  publication  of  The  Indian 
Mirror  for  the  propagation  of  his  ideas.  In  1862 
he  was  formally  appointed  a  minister  of  the  Brahmo 
Somaj,  and  into  its  development  he  threw  his  whole 
nature. 

In  Aug.,  1862,  the  first  intercaste  marriage  ac- 
cording to  Brahmo  rites  took  place,  encouraged  by 
Keshav,  but  disapproved  by  Devendranath.  And 
as  such  marriages  increased  in  number,  the  constitu- 
tional difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  leaders 
became  emphasized.  Devendranath  was  a  con- 
servative and  drew  his  inspiration  more  and  more 
from  the  UpanishadSf  while  Keshav  drew  his  from 
Christian  sources.  Though  close  friends,  their  rad- 
ically different  attitude  to  social  reform  finally 
created  a  cleavage  that  grew  wider  with  every  strain. 
In  Feb.,  1864,  Keshav  began  his  first  tour  over 
India,  visiting  Bombay,  Poona,  Calicut,  and  Mad- 
ras. The  welcome  he  received  everywhere,  and  the 
apparent  ripeness  for  his  theistic  message  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  Brahmo  Somaj  for  India. 

On  his  returning  to  Calcutta  both  leaders  became 
conscious  that  their  differences  were  irreconcilable. 
And  in  1866  Keshav  and  his  radical  followers  se- 
ceded from  the  Somaj  to  found  the  Brahmo  Somaj 
of  India.  Devendranath  continued  the  old  Cal- 
cutta Brahmo  Somaj  under  the  name  of  the  Adi 
Brahmo  Somaj.  In  the  midst  of  these  troublous 
times,  Keshav  felt  his  separation  from  his  old  friend 
keenly,  and,  driven  to  seek  comfort  somewhere, 
found  it  for  a  time  in  retirement,  spent  largely  in 
the  study  of  the  life  of  Christ.  The  lecture  he  soon 
after  delivered  on  Jesus  Christ  Europe  and  Asia 
created  a  sensation,  separating  him  still  more  from 
Brahmos  of  the  older  party.  His  explanation  five 
months  later  in  a  lecture  on  Great  Men  brought  him 
little  comfort,  as  it  opened  him  to  charges  of  recan- 
tation on  the  one  side  and  of  egotism  on  the  other. 
()n  Jan.  24,  1868,  the '  foimdation  of  the  Brahmo 
Mandir  was  laid.  In  Mar.,  1868,  he  began  his  sec- 
ond missionary  journey  over  India,  ending  it  at 
Monghyr  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.    Here  Keshav 


was  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  while 
people  prostrated  themselves  before  him  calling  him 
"  Lord,"  "  Master,"  and  "  Savior."  His  failure  to 
rebuke  this  brought  unfortunate  consequences. 
On  Aug.  22,  1869,  ^e  Brahmo  Mandir  was  formally 
opened  with  imposing  ceremonies.  In  Sept.,  1872, 
he  founded  the  Bharat  Ashram,  where  Brahmos 
lived  a  communistic  life,  which  continued  for  seven 
years  but  finally  broke  up  because  of  internal  dis- 
cord and  the  gross  misbehavior  of  some  inmates. 
From  1875  to  1878  he  developed  an  ascetic  life,  cul- 
tivated the  Bhakti  spirit  characterized  by  singing 
and  violent  dancing,  which  aroused  the  disgust  of 
many  and  the  suspicion  of  others.  In  1878  occurred 
the  **  Cuch  Behar  marriage  "  of  his  daughter  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  to  the  Maharaja  of  Cuch  Be- 
har yet  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  according  to 
Hindu  idolatrous  rites.  This  marriage  was  severely 
criticized  as  a  lapse  from  Brahmo  principles.  The 
confidence  of  many  in  his  leadership  was  shaken, 
and  they  withdrew  to  found  the  Sadharan  Brahmo 
Somaj.  In  1881  Keshav  formally  announced  the 
name  "  New  Dispensation  "  as  the  name  of  his 
church,  and  himself  as  its  prophet,  and  demanded 
immunity  from  all  criticism,  since  he  declared  that 
he  was  guided  by  the  direct  commandment  of  God. 
This  abnormal  estimation  of  himself  as  an  avenue 
of  truth  brought  its  unfortunate  fruit  in  the  woi^ 
ship  of  some,  the  disaffection  of  others,  and  discord 
in  the  Somaj.    See  India,  III. 

Justin  E.  Abbott. 

Bibuooraphy:  The  most  noted  of  the  writingB  of  Keshav 
Chandra  Sen  are:  The  Brahmo  Samaj;  Leeturea  and 
TraeU,  2  series,  London,  1870;  The  Brahmo  Samai;  Kt- 
•hub  Chunder  Sen  inEnoland,  2  vols.,  Calcutta,  1881;  and 
his  Diary  in  England,  Calcutta,  1886.  For  his  life  and 
activities  consult:  P.  C.  Mosoomdar,  Life  and  Teachimgt 
of  Chunder  Sen,  Calcutta,  1887;  J.  F.  B.  Tinlins.  An 
EvanoelisCa  Tovr  round  India,  with  Account  of  Ke^vb 
Chunder  Sen  and  the  Modem  Hindu  Reformera,  London, 
1870;  S.  D.  CoUet,  Keehub  Chunder  Sen*a  Bnoliah  Vieii, 
ib.  1871  (contains  some  of  his  speeches);  Ramaehandxa 
Vasu,  Brahmoiam  .  .  .  with  .  .  .  Account  of  KeahtJb 
Chunder  Sen'a  Connection  with  the  Movement,  New  York, 
1884;  T.  E.  Slater,  Keshab  Chandra  Sen  and  the  Brahmo 
Samaj,  Madras,  1884;  and  the  literature  under  Brabiio 
Soicu. 

SENDOMIR,  CONSENSUS  OF:  An  agreement 
drawn  up  in  1570  between  the  Lutherans,  the  Re- 
formed, and  the  Bohemian  Brethren  at  Sendomir,  a 
town  in  what  was  formerly  Little  Poland  (125  m.  8. 
of  Warsaw).  While  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  time 
rendered  some  agreement  between  these  religious 
bodies  desirable,  it  was  decided  that  small  pre- 
liminary conferences  should  be  held,  as  between 
the  Lutherans  and  Reformed  at  Vilna  on  Mar.  2, 
1570,  and  between  the  Lutherans  and  Bohemian 
Brethren  at  Posen  on  Feb.  13,  1570,  while  the  Sen- 
domir Synod  itself  was  held  Apr.  9-15,  1570,  its 
object  being  the  organization  of  a  Polish  Protestant 
Church.  The  nobility,  desiring  to  oppose  a  solid 
front  to  Roman  Catholicism,  earnestly  advocated 
union,  and  the  Reformed  passed  lightly  over  doc- 
trines which  disturbed  the  more  scrupulous  Lutha^ 
ans.  The  Bohemian  Brethren  took  a  middle  ground, 
thus  having  the  balance  of  power  between  the  Lu- 
therans and  the  Reformed,  the  representatives  of 
the  latter  being  the  most  numerous,  and  also  being 
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favored  by  the  nobility.  The  nobles,  indeed,  tacitly 
assiimed  that  the  conference  was  a  Reformed  synod, 
and  they  had  plainly  come  prepared  to  declare  the 
Second  Helvetic  Confession  the  national  creed  of 
Poland.  The  Bohemian  Brethren,  while  regarding 
the  Helvetic  Confession  as  in  agreement  with  their 
own,  saw  no  reason  to  surrender  the  creed  of  their 
own  communion;  and  the  Lutherans,  declining  to 
abandon  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  at  the  same 
time  far  from  insisting  that  it  be  made  the  formal 
creed  of  the  synod,  proposed  the  joint  formulation 
of  a  new  and  distinctly  Polish  confession.  It  was 
accordingly  resolved  that  the  preparation  of  such 
a  creed  should  be  taken  up  by  the  next  synod, 
scheduled  to  meet  at  Warsaw  at  Whitsuntide.  Since, 
however,  some  expression  of  the  unanimity  already 
attained  was  desired,  two  ministers  were  delegated 
to  draw  up  an  agreement.  This  was  submitted  to 
the  synod  on  Apr.  13,  whereupon  a  Lutheran  repre- 
sentative requested  the  addition  of  a  statement  on 
the  Eucharist,  as  well  as  the  adoption  of  an  entire 
article  from  the  Saxon  Confession  of  1551.  This 
request  was  granted,  but  the  Eucharistic  doctrine 
was  so  modified  as  to  represent  essentially  the  posi- 
tion of  Melanchthon,  so  that  those  Lutherans  who, 
in  the  Formula  of  Concord,  proscribed  Philippism, 
rejected  the  Consensus  of  Sendomir. 

The  Consensus  sought  to  provide  a  defense  against 
Roman  Catholics,  sectarians,  and  foes  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  also  to  obviate  all  strife  and  enmity.  Each 
of  the  sects  represented  might  conduct  the  worship 
and  administer  the  sacraments  of  the  other;  each 
Church  concerned  might  retain  its  lituigy  and 
usages,  except  when  these  should  interfere  with 
purity  of  doctrine;  and  all  weighty  matters  of  re- 
ligion in  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Samogitia  were  to 
be  considered  in  joint  council.  The  proposed  prep- 
aration of  a  distinct  Polish  confession  was  never 
realized,  but,  on  May  20,  1570,  a  conference  of  Lu- 
therans and  Bohemian  Brethren  was  held  at  Posen, 
where  a  number  of  resolutions  were  adopted  which 
may  be  regarded  as  supplementing  the  Consensus 
of  Sendomir.  After  considerable  debate,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  Eucharistic  teaching  should  be  in 
accord  with  the  Consensus  of  Sendomir  and  the 
Saxon  Confession;  each  sect  should  retain  its  own 
usages,  and  where  the  same  place  had  a  congrega- 
tion of  each,  the  minister  of  either  might,  in  case  of 
necessity,  represent  the  other;  all  polemics  must  be 
avoided,  and  proseljrting  was  forbidden;  mutual 
conferences  for  the  furtherance  of  the  union  were  to 
be  held  when  necessary;  no  pastor  should  admit  to 
the  Lord's  Supper  the  adherents  of  the  other  sect 
without  the  consent  of  the  pastor  of  the  persons 
concerned,  except  on  the  occasion  of  diets,  general 
synods,  and  journeys;  those  excommunicated  in 
one  sect  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  the  other,  and  a  similar  rule  should 
apply  to  the  clergy  in  case  of  deposition;  all  rites 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  gradually  to 
be  aboUshed;  and  in  case  it  should  prove  impossi- 
ble peaceably  to  correct  any  eventual  error  in 
teaching  or  Uturgy  in  either  sect,  the  matter  was 
to  be  brought  for  final  adjudication  before  the 
general  synod  of  Great  and  Little  Poland. 

(H.  W.  ERBKAMt.) 


BiBUoaRAPHT:  The  Consensus  was  firat  printed  1583,  and 
reprinted  Thorn,  1692,  1596,  Heidelbeig,  1606,  (leneva, 
1612,  1654,  Frankfort,  1704;  in  D.  E.  Jablonski's  Hia- 
toria  coruensuM  Sendomirieruit,  Berlin,  1731;  in  H.  A. 
Niemeyer's  CoUecHo  eonfesnonum,  pp.  551-591,  Leipaic, 
1840;  and  in  German  in  C.  J.  Nitssch,  Urkundmbuch  der 
evangditehen  Union,  pp.  72  sqq.,  Bonn.  1853.  Gonsiilt 
the  pertinent  literature  under  Poland;  the  work  of  Jab- 
k>nski  named  above;  Schaff,  Creeds,  i.  586-588;  J.  0. 
Walch,  HxttorUche  .  .  .  EirUeUung  in  die  Rdigioneatrei' 
tiokeiten,  iii.  1043,  10  vols.,  Jena,  1733-39,  and  Nitssch, 
ut  sup.,  p.  Izx. 

SENECA,  sen'e-CQ,  LUCIUS  ANN.£US:  Roman 
philosopher  and  author;  b.  in  Corduba  (Cordova), 
Spain,  c.  8  B.C.;  d.  near  Rome  65  a.d.,  being  forced 
to  commit  suicide.  As  a  prodigy  in  versification 
and  rhetoric  he  soon  rose  to  eminence,  and  entered 
the  senate.  Exiled  to  Corsica  at  the  accession  of 
Claudius,  41  a.d.,  he  returned  in  49  to  become  the 
educator  and  counselor  of  young  Nero.  His  great 
talents  were  undoubtedly  used  to  commend  or 
screen  the  criminal  ambition  of  Agrippina  and 
the  parricide  conmiitted  by  Nero.  Seneca  was 
early  attracted  by  Pythagoreanism,  and,  while  he 
became  a  devotee  of  this  cult,  his  erudition  for  his 
time  was  almost  universal.  In  the  bitter  analysis 
of  the  non-spiritual  strivings  of  actual  mankind 
Seneca  has  outstripped  all  his  predecessors.  Stoic 
pride  as  well  as  a  curious  aspiration  after  spiritual 
rest,  submission  to  fatal  mechanism,  as  well  as  a 
striving  after  personal  immortality,  may  be  observed 
in  his  brilliant  essays,  among  which  the  epishdcB 
morales  are  the  last  and  greatest.  There  is  in  him 
also  an  unmistakable  drift  and  trend  away  from  the 
pantheism  of  his  school  toward  a  theistic  concep- 
tion of  soul-happiness  and  soul-obligations.  The 
motto  ''  know  thyself  "  as  applied  to  conscience  and 
motive  has  been  more  vigorously  put  into  play  by 
Seneca  than  by  any  former  philosophical  writer  of 
classical  antiquity  ("  Perchance,  if  you  search  dili- 
gently, you  will  find  within  your  own  bosom  the 
vice  of  which  you  ask  ";  De  beneficiiSf  VII.,  xxviii. 
3).  In  the  frank  admission  of  essential  moral  weak- 
ness coupled  with  the  assertion  of  the  highest  ob- 
ligation of  moral  conduct,  Seneca  not  rarely  reminds 
his  readers  of  the  New  Testament.  Still,  in  his  phi- 
losophy of  freedom  he  emphasizes  everywhere  the 
right  and  privilege  of  suicide.  The  historian  who 
was  most  like  him,  Tacitus,  treats  him  with  striking 
coolness  and  reserve.  The  "  correspondence  "  of 
Seneca  and  St.  Paul  (their  death  was  close  together) 
is  a  transparent  fiction.  E.  G.  Sihler. 

Bibuoorapht:  Recent  Eng.  transls.  of  some  of  Seneca's 
works  are:  Morah:  a  Sdeetion,  by  W.  Clode,  London, 
1888;  Minor  Diatoouea,  by  A.  Stewart,  ib.  1889;  On  Bene- 
fits, by  T.  Lodge,  ib.  1899;  Tranquillity  of  Mind  and 
Providence,  by  W.  B.  Langsdorf.  New  York,  1900;  Ten 
Traoediea  ....  by  W.  Bradshaw,  London,  1902.  and 
Traoediee,  ...  by  F.  J.  Miller.  Chicago.  1907;  MaraU, 
New  York.  1904;  Select  Eeeaya  and  Satire  on  the  Deifica- 
tion of  ClaudiuM,  by  A.  P.  BaU.  ib.  1908;  Traoediee,  in 
English  Verse,  by  F.  J.  Miller.  London.  1908;  Three  Trag- 
edies: Hercxdes  Fureus,  Troades,  Medea,  .  .  .  by  H.  M. 
Kingery.  London  and  New  York,  1908;  Quaetiones  Nat- 
wales,  by  J.  CTarke,  New  York.  1910;  Seiect  Letters,  by 
W.  C.  Sununers.  ib.  1910.  On  Seneca's  life  and  activi- 
ties consult:  E.  0.  Sihler.  Teetitnonium  anima,  chap.  18, 
New  York,  1908;  A.  Fleury>  S.  Paid  el  Sini(iue,  2  vols.. 
Paris.  1853;  C.  Aubertan.  Etude  critique  sur  les  rapports 
supposes  entre  Sinique  el  Paul,  Paris,  1857;  F.  C.  Baur, 
Drei  Abhandlungen  zur  OesehichU  der  alten  Philosophie, 
pp.  377-430,  Leipaic.  1870;    J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Essay  on 
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P&ul  anil  Seneea  in  his  oonuneotsry  on  Pbilippiuui.  ilb 
«d.,  LoadoD,  1S78;  F.  W.  Parror.  Suitri  afUr  God.  Fhilo- 
delpbla,  1SS3;  J.  Kreybeir,  L.  Annma  Stntca  and  •ring 
Baidiungm  urn  ChriAlmlhum.  Berlin.  1837;  8.  Rubia, 
Bit  Ethik  Smeau.  Uunidi.  ISUl;  R.  Wftlti.  Vu  dt 
Stnigur.  Pkria.  1B09:  tbe  litenCurs  under  Nbhd;  kod 
(he  varies  an  the  histary  of  philasophy. 

SEHRACHEKIB.    See  Asbvbia,  VI.,  3,  {  12. 
SEPARATE  BAPTISTS.    See  BAPriffrs,  II.,  4  (f). 


SEPARATES:    An   American  Calvinistic   Meth- 

odut  sect,  composed  of  Whitefield's  followers,  which 
Bprang  up  in  I750under  thenameof  "New  Lights." 
They  were,  however,  BUbsequeatly  organized  into 
Beparat«  societies  by  Shubal  Steame,  and  then  took 
the  name  "Separates."  St«ame  became  a  Baptist 
in  1751,andniany  of  the  Separates  followed  him  into 
that  church;  and  the  sect  died  out.  "The  distinc- 
tive doctrine  of  the  sect  voa,  that  believers  are 
guided  by  the  immediate  teachings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  such  supernatural  indications  of  the  divine 
will  being  regarded  by  them  as  partaking  of  the  nai- 
ture  of  inspiration,  and  above,  though  not  contrary 
to,  reason."    See  Mbthodistb,  I,,  2. 

SEPARATISTS,  THE.    See  Coumdnibu,  II.,  9. 

SEPHARVAIM  eefflr-vfi'lm  (SIPPAR).  See 
Babylonia,  IV.,  {  U. 

SEPP,  CHRISTIAAn:  Dutch  Mennooite  theo- 
logian and  historian;  b.  at  Amsterdam  1820;  d.  at 
Wijk  aan  Zee  (15  m.  n.  of  Haarlem)  1890.  His  long- 
eat  period  of  active  labor  was  spent  as  a  preacher 
for  hia  denomination  at  Leyden  (1S64-82).  But 
hie  work  as  a  preacher  was  only  a  small  part  of  hia 
activities;  he  edited  the  theological  review  Godge- 
Uerde  BijdTagen  (1855-70) ;  and  was  the  author  of  a 
series  of  historical  works  which  embodied  the  fruits 
of  diligent  research  in  the  history  of  Dutch  Protes- 
tant theology  and  biography,  orthodox  and  sec- 
tarian, including  the  Anabaptists.  Of  these  works 
the  following  may  here  be  noticed;  pTogmaliscke 
Ottckiedenit  der  Thtoloi/ie  in  Ncderland  1787-1860 
(Leyden,  1860) ;  Johannes  Siinaha  en  xijn  Tijd:  eene 
Sijdrage  tot  de  Geschiedenia  der  Kerk  en  School  in  de 
18df  eeuw  (Amsterdam,  1805-06);  Hel  God- 
geleerd  Ondenoiis  in  Nederland  gedurendt  de  16.  en  17. 
eeuui  (2  parts,  Leyden,  1873-74);  Bibli/jlheek  mn 
Nederlanduhe  Kerkgetchiedgchrijverg  (1886);  Ver- 
boden  LedwJT.  Een  drielal  IndicfS  libronan  pro- 
kUnlorwn  (1880).  Many  of  his  studies  on  men  and 
books  are  collected  in  OeackiedJeundige  NaspoHngen 
(3  parte,  1872-75);  and  KrrkkittorUdte  Studien 
(1885).  S.  Crauer. 

SEPP,  }OHAITn  HEPOHUK:  Roman  Catholic 
church-historian:  b.  at  Tiili  (26  m.  s,  of  Munich), 
Bavaria,  Aug.  7,  1816;  d.  ot  Munich  June  5,  1909. 
He  studied  at  Munich;  traveled  in  the  East,  1845- 
1846;  became  professor  of  history  at  Munich,  1846; 
was  deposed  and  expelled  from  the  city,  1847,  for 
his  political  opinions;  reinstated,  1850;  retired, 
1867.  He  had  considerable  influence  in  politics. 
Among  his  works  are:  Dot  Leben  Je*u  Christi  (5 
vols..  Regensburg,  1842-46;   4th  ed.,  with  Daniel 


Haneberg,  Munich,  189^-1902);  Das  Heidenlhvm 
uud  deseen  Bedeutung  /Or  dta  Chri^tenthurn  (1853) ; 
Jenaalem  und  das  HeiUge  Land  (SchaShauaen, 
1862-63);  Thakn  und  Lthren.  Jetu  mil  ihrer  iceU- 
geeehidtUiehen  Btglaubiguttg  (1864);  Geachie/Ue  da 
AposUl  vom  Tod  Jesu  bis  lur  Zer»l6rung  JerVf 
aalena  (1865);  KrUiache  Reforntentwarfe  brginnend 
milderRevi«iimdetBihdkanojaQILuiac)i,  1870);  Dot 
HebrOer  Evangeiium  (1870);  DeuUchland  und  der 
Vatikan  (1872);  Girrta  und  tcine  Zeiigenouat 
(Nordlingen,  1877);  Meerjahrt  nach  Tyrux  tur  Au»- 
grabung  der  KalhtdmU  mil  Barbaroasas  Grab  (Leipaic, 
1879);  Kritieche  Beitrdge  zum  Leben  Jesu  imd  rur 
neueslen  Topographic  von  Jerusalem  (Munich,  1890); 
Die  Religion  der  aiien  Deulschen  und  ihr  FoTlbeatand 
in  Volkuagen  (1890);  Die  Geheime  Offenbarung  Jo- 
A<innM(1902);  »nd  Orient  wui  Occident;  lOOKapUd 
aber  der  Xachbeite  der  Nalur  Zauberuxrk  und  Hexeor 
wegen  in  oiler  und  neuer  Zeit  (Berlin,  1903). 

SEPTIHICS  SEVERUS,  aI-v!'ros:  Roman  em- 
peror 193-211;  b.  at  Leptia  (62  m.  a.e.  of  Car- 
thage), on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  Apr.  11,  146; 
d.  at  Eboracum  (York),  Kngland,  Feb.  4,  211.  Hia 
family  was  of  equestrian  rank,  and  in  172  he  seems 
to  have  been  made  a  senator  by  Marcus  Aurelius. 
In  190  he  became  consul,  and  in  the  following  year 
received  from  Commodus  the  command  of  the  Gtx- 
man  legions  in  Pannonia.  On  the  murder  of  Fer- 
tinax  by  the  troops  in  193,  they  proclaimed  Septiin- 
iua  emperor,  whereupon  he  hurried  to  Italy  and  took 
possession  of  Rome  without  opposition.  The  i^on- 
ariea  of  Syria,  however,  proclaimed  Peacennius 
Niger  emperor  and  those  of  Britain,  Albinua;  and 
only  after  bloody  wars  was  Septimiua  able  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  Roman  world.  With  Sep- 
timiua Severus  begins  the  series  of  military  em- 
perors and  the  motto  of  his  life  was  his  dying  ex- 
hortation to  hia  aoDB,  "let  us  work!"  His  entire 
reign  was  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  and 
he  finally  succumbed  to  overexertion  in  a  campaign 
against  the  Caledonians.  Stem,  wise,  and  energetic, 
Septimiua  restored  peace  t<i  the  empire  after  the 
misrule  of  Conunodus  and  the  civil  wurs.  No  em- 
peror before  Conatantine  was  so  important  for  the 
development  of  Roman  law. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  Septimiua  was  friend- 
ly to  the  Chriatians  until  202,  when,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  he  became  their  enemy  and  persecu- 
tor. This  rests  upon  an  incorrect  interpretation  of 
the  words  of  hia  biographer  Spartianua:  "In  his 
journey  [through  Palestine  in  202]  he  established 
very  many  laws  for  tbe  Palestinians;  he  forbade  the 
Jews  to  be  placed  under  heavy  punishment,  but 
sanctioned  this  in  the  case  of  Christians."  This  was 
really  no  new  law,  but  only  a  reemphasiiing  of  law* 
already  existing,  and  was  designed  to  check  the 
Christian  propaganda  rather  than  to  set  on  foot 
a  general  persecution.  Nor  was  there  any  wid« 
persecution,  and  there  ore  many  evidences  that  not 
only  was  the  emperor  not  personally  hostile  to  the 
Christians,  but  he  even  protected  them  against  Uie 
populace.  There  were  doubtless  Christians  in  hit 
own  household,  and  in  his  reign  the  church  at  Rome 
had  almost  absolute  peace.  On  the  other  hand, 
Individual  officials  availed  themselves  of  the  laws  to 
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proceed  with  rigor  against  the  Christians.  Natu- 
rally the  emperor,  with  his  strict  cooceptioo  of  law, 
did  not  hinder  guoh  partial  pereecution,  which  took 
place  in  £gypt  and  the  Thebaid,  as  well  as  in  pro- 
consular Africa  and  the  East.  Christian  martyrs 
■were  numerous  in  Alexandria  (cf.  Clement,  Strom., 
ii.  20;  Eusebiua,  Hi^t.  ecd.,  V.,  xxvi.,  VI.,  i.  Bqq.). 
No  les-i  severe  were  the  persecutions  in  Africa,  which 
seem  to  have  begun  in  187  or  198  (cf,  Tertullian's 
Ad  marlyres),  and  included  the  Christiana  known 
in  the  Roman  martyrology  as  the  martyrs  of  Ma- 
daura.  Probably  in  202  or  203  Felicitas  and  Per- 
petua  (q.v.)  suffered  for  their  faith.  Persecution 
again  raged  for  a  short  time  under  the  proconsul 
Scapula  in  211,  especially  in  Nmnidia  and  Mauri- 
tania. Later  accounts  of  a  Gallio  persecution, 
especially  at  Lyons,  are  legendary.  In  general  it 
may  thus  be  said  that  the  position  of  the  Chris- 
tians under  Septimius  Severus  was  the  same  as  under 
the  Antonines;  but  the  law  of  this  emperor  at  least 
shows  clearly  that  the  rescript  of  Trajan  had  failed 
to  execute  its  purpose.  (A.  Hadck.) 

Bibuoohafbt:  Soureea  en:  Tho  hiatiwy  of  Dio  CbmIui, 
chips.  Lxuv,-|]civi.,  Ixu.;  the  work  on  Severua  by  Spu^ 
tUuiu;  Lapridiui'B  Alexiuider  Sevema;  uid  Herodisn, 
Huliirui,  boolu  t.-vi.  Coiuult  furtber:  C.  Fuchs.  Oe- 
Khirlitt  drt  Kaittrt  L.  Stptimiui  Sectnu,  Vienna.  1SB4: 
Gibbon.  DKlint  and  Fall,  cbups.  v.-vi.;  O.  Uhlhora.  Dcr 
Kampf  det  ChriMalhumt,  pp.  284  «qq„  Btutt«art,  1875; 
B.  Aubi,  Hilt,  da  prriifulum*  dt  rtt/liie,  pp.  53  sqq,, 
Paris.  1§75:  H.  BcbilLcr.  GachitMe  drr  rAmiK^cn  Kaiter- 
Mril,  i.  2,  pp,  705  sqq..  Ooths.  1883:  J.  Reville,  La  Rf 
ligicn  h  Bomi  hiu  la  Sfi^irn.  Paris,  1885:  P.  Alturd.  Hul. 
da  prrtlcaiumt  pendonl  la  pranih-t  nu/itU  dv  in.  riiclt. 
lb.  ISSe:  K.  J.  Neununn.  Der  rSmiteht  Slaat  tad  dit  allae- 
mrini  Kirdie.  i,  S5  Bqq„  Leipaic,  1800:  A.  Linanuiuyer. 
Dit  Bekampfung  da  ChrittmlMnu  dtmh  den  rBmiiehm 
Bloat,  109  iqq.,  117  sqq.,  Munich.  190S. 

SEPTUAGESIMA.    SeeCHUBca  Year;  and  Lent, 

SEPTUAGIHT.    See  Bible  VBRSioNa,  A.  L,  1. 

SEPULCHER,  holy.    See  Holt  Sepclcbeh. 

SEQtTEnCE:  A  h>-mn  or  chant  sung  on  certain 
days  in  the  mass  after  the  gradual  and  before  the 
Gospel.  The  term  was  originally  a  musical  one, 
applied  to  the  series  of  tones  sung  after  (hence  its 
name)  the  last  syllable  of  the  Hallelujah  belonging 
to  the  versicle  between  the  epistle  and 
Origin  and  the  Gospel,  and  it  probably  translated 

Develop-  the  Greek  akolimihia,  the  word  by 
ment  which  Byzantine  writers  on  music 
denoted  theAcirmo*  ("melody").  For 
the  Hallelujah  see  LrruBoics,  III.  The  melodies  of 
the  sequences,  the  oldest  extant  choir-books  of 
which  date  from  the  tenth  centiuy,  gave  rise  to  one 
of  the  most  important  discoveries  both  tor  religious 
and  for  secular  song  and  poetry.  Notker  (q.v.),  a 
monk  of  St.  Gall,  was  inspired  to  reduce  these 
melodies  to  a  system  by  a  West-Frankish  antipho- 
Dary,  brought  from  Jumi^ges  (near  Rouen)  when  the 
Normans  devastated  that  monastery  (apparently 
in  802).  In  this  antiphonary  some  verses  were 
modulated  in  accordance  with  the  sequences,  and 
they  posseased  sufficient  charm  for  him  to  imitate 
them,  and  be  succeeded  in  producing  regular  Be- 
quencee  with  double  versicles  of  equal  length,  though 
the  simple  sequences  without  the  response  are  the 
older  form.    In  all  this  acquaintance  with  Greek 


hymnody  was  also  undoubtedly  a  factor.  Greek 
hymns  had  been  translated  into  Latin  during  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  and  traces  of  such  work  have 
been  preserved  at  St.  Gall.  But  although  Notker 
was  unquestionably  the  discoverer  of  the  sequence, 
the  extent  of  his  activity  is  entirely  unknown.  In 
France  the  composition  of  sequences  proceeded 
along  the  lines  laid  down  at  St.  Gall.  Side  by  side 
with  the  old  ways  that  admitted  of  no  alteration, 
other  hailelujuh  melodies  and  musical  tnoli/s  gave 
rise  to  new  sequence  melodies.  Rhythm  liecame  a 
conscious  aim,  and  the  words  were  adapted  to  the 
melody,  syllable  for  syllable.  The  sequences  of 
Limoges  differed  from  those  of  St.  Gall  by  the  final 
assonance  of  the  versicles  in  -a  (under  the  influence 
of  the  word  hallelujah);  rhythm  within  the  verse 
made  steady  progress;  and  finally  the  old  verses  of 
most  unequal  length  developed  into  rhythmical 
and  riming  lines,  from  which,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, Adam  of  St.  Victor  made  a  selection,  which  he 
combined  in  strophes  and  thus  helped  to  become 
predominant  over  the  rest.  In  the  St.  Gall  sequences 
the  syllabic  system  is,  in  general,  strictly  followed, 
and  elision  is  rare,  while  the  lines  arc  of  unequal 
length;  in  Adam  of  St.  Victor  all  this  Is  changed, 
and  melody  and  text  are  entirely  independent. 
The  spirit  in  which  sequences  were  composed  is 
indicated  by  Gottscbalk  of  Limpurg,  who  declared 
that  he  drew  his  words  from  Jerome  (the  Bible)  and 
his  melody  from  Gregory  (the  Sacramentary). 

Though  in  liturgical  bookie  the  sequences  are  usu- 
ally given  without  their  authors'  names,  a  number 
of  such  composers  are  known:  besides  Notker  and 
Adam,  Ekkebart  I.  and  II.,  Fulbert  (author  of  the 
"Sonent  regi  nato"),  Waltramm,  Bemo,  Herman- 
nu8  Contractus,  Henricus  Monachus  (author  of  the 
"Ave    pr»clara  maris  stella"),  Wipo 

DuuBS  of  (author  of  the  "Victimm  paschali"), 
Composers  Gottscbalk  of  Limpurf;,  Innocent  III. 
and  (authorot  the"  VeniSancteSpiritus"), 
Sequences,  and  Thomas  Aquinas  (author  of  the 
' '  Lauda  Sion  sal vatorem  ") .  Later 
the  sequence  lost  many  of  its  characteristic  features, 
especially  under  the  influence  of  the  hymn,  from 
which  it  always  differed,  however,  in  that  its  melody 
was  continuous,  even  though  its  strophes  might  be 
metrically  or  rhythmically  equal.  The  text  fre- 
quently contained  a  refrain,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
same  cadence  was  repeated  at  the  close  of  the  ver- 
sicles. In  the  older  manuscripts  the  melodies  are 
denoted  by  "neumes,"  which  passed  through  va- 
rious stages  of  development  until  they  were  super- 
seded by  the  system  of  staff  notation.  The  older  se- 
quence melodies  also  have  distinct  names,  many  of 
which  are  of  uncertain  meaning.  Here  belong  the 
beginning  of  the  hallelujah  Psalm  verse  generally 
sung  on  a  particular  feast,  as  the  "Dies  sanctiSca^ 
tus"  for  Christmas;  names  of  musical  instmments, 
Organa,  Fidicula,  Sympkonia.  Tjiba;  loan-words  or 
translations  from  the  Greek.  Graca.  Hypodiaeonitea, 
Romana,  Hieronyma;  and  probably  allusions  to 
older  melodies,  PueUa  lurbata.  Planctut  aterUii, 
Berla  vetvla,  Vaga,  etc. 

The  compoeitioD  of  sequences  reached  its  climax 
with  Adam  of  St.  Victor  (q.v.).  He,  like  Notker, 
probably  adopted  to  some  extent  popular  melodies 


SequenM 
Bmrgium 
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of  the  period;  but  after  Adam  new  sequences  were 

with  few  exceptions,  mere  imitations  of  earlier  forms 

and  melodies.    Many  of  these  melodies 

Culmina-  were  such  favorites  that  new  texts 
tion.  were  given  them;  and  to  this  category 
belong  Notker's  melodies  Mater,  Oo- 
cidentanaf  and  Justus  ut  palma  major  and  minor, 
Wipo's  Easter  hymn,  Gottschalk's  Laus  tibi,  Chriate, 
qui  eSf  the  sequence  of  the  Virgin  {Ave  pragdara), 
the  Easter  sequence  {Mane  prima  sai^Hiti),  and  some 
of  Adam's,  while  the  Lcetabundue  exuUetf  by  an  un- 
known author,  proved  the  most  popular  of  all.  In 
the  oldest  period  the  texts  and,  in  part,  the  melodies 
of  sequences  were  restricted  in  territory,  so  that  a 
distinction  may  be  drawn  between  German  (St. 
Gall),  Upper  Italian  (Verona,  Nonantula),  French 
(Limoges),  and  English  (Winchester)  sequences; 
but  when  the  riming  sequence  was  developed, 
some  were  used  largely  throughout  the  Roman 
Church,  as  the  Natus  ante  scecula  for  Clhristmas,  the 
Sancti  Spiriiua  adsit  for  Whitsimtide,  the  Clare 
sanctorum  for  feasts  of  the  apostles,  and  the  Sancti 
baptistcB  for  John  the  Baptist.  On  the  other  hand, 
despite  the  approval  of  Nicolas  I.  and  Innocent  III., 
Rome  generally,  as  well  as  many  dioceses  and  orders, 
declined  officially  to  welcome  the  sequence.  The 
C!istercians  and  Carthusians  rejected  it  altogether, 
and  the  Climiac  monks  reluctantly  permitted  it 
only  on  four  feasts.  In  France  and  Germany,  on 
the  other  hand,  sequences  were  always  popular, 
many  sequentiaries  containing  more  than  a  hundred 
texts.  The  melodies  were  mostly  transmitted  orally, 
the  Neimienal  collections  being  intended  only  for 
the  choirmasters.  The  singing  of  the  sequence  was 
restricted  to  the  clergy  and  choir,  the  congregation 
being  forbidden  to  take  part.  The  introduction  and 
the  concluding  passage  were  usually  sung  by  the 
entire  choir,  while  the  double  strophes  were  sung 
antiphonally,  with  musical  accompaniment. 

Soon  after  the  rise  of  sequence  composition, 
vernacular  sequences  were  written  in  France  (the 
Eulalia  sequence).  In  Germany  translations  ap- 
peared more  tardily,  the  favorite  here  being  the  Ave 
proBclara  maris  stdla,  as  in  Sebastian  Brant's  Ave 
durchlOchte  stem  des  meres.     The  se- 

Decline,  quence  form  influenced  medieval  Latin 
poetry,  encouraging  it  to  abandon  the 
old  forms  and  to  create  many  new  strophes,  this  in- 
fluence ultimately  extending  to  the  vernacular. 
With  the  increase  in  the  calendar  of  saints  the 
number  of  sequences  became  enormous,  some  5,CXX) 
texts  with  between  500  and  600  melodies.  Many 
of  these  were  poetically  valueless,  and  after  several 
synods  had  sought  to  reform  conditions,  the  Coimcil 
of  Trent  finally  succeeded.  The  missal  of  Paul  V. 
(1570)  contains  only  four:  VictimcB  paschali,  Vent 
Sonde  SpirituSf  Lauda,  Sion,  salvatorem,  and  Dies 
iroBf  to  which  was  later  added  the  StabaJt  mater,  gen- 
erally ascribed  to  Jacopone  da  Todi,  or  to  Innocent 
III.  (qq.v.).  The  Reformers  were  hostile  to  the 
sequence,  and  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  after  long 
efforts,  it  was  replaced  by  a  congregational  hymn. 
In  France  sequences  of  late  date  were  stubbornly 
maintained,  only  to  disappear  ultimately  when  the 
unity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  liturgy  became  an 
accomplished  fact.     The  custom  of  singing  the 


Lcetabundus  at  the  Easter  dinner  given  by  the  pope 
seems  to  have  given  rise  to  parodies  of  the  sequence, 
such  as  the  Vinum  bonum  et  suave,  or  the  Vidimce 
novali  cinke  ses,  while  Johann  Nass  composed  in  de- 
rision of  Luther  the  Invicti  Martini  laudes  inianant 
Christiani.  [In  many  Anglican  churches  the 
sequence  is  represented  by  a  hynm  sung  by  the 
choir  between  the  epistle  and  Gospel  (C.  Walker, 
Ritual  *' Reason  Why,''  2d  ed.  T.  I.  BaU,  pp. 
166-167,  Milwaukee,  1908].  (J.  Werxeb.) 

Bibuoorapht:  CoIIectioiis,  examples,  or  tranalations  of  ae* 
quencee  are  to  be  sousht  in:  H.  A.  Daniel,  Thesauna 
hymnolofficw,  vol.  ii.,  Halle,  1843;  F.  J.  Mone,  Laieini' 
tehe  Hymnen  deM  MitteUUtera,  3  vols.,  Freiburg,  1853-55; 
R.  C.  Trench.  Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  London.  1864;  C.  £.  P. 
Wackemagel.  Daa  deuteehe  Kirchenlied,  vol.  iL,  5  vob., 
Leipeic,  1864-77;  Q.  Morel,  Lateinxache  Hymnen  dee  Mil- 
tdaUere,  2  vols.,  Einsiedeln,  1867  (a  rich  collection); 
J.  M.  Neale,  Meditgval  Hymns  and  Sequences,  3d  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1867;  Seven  Great  Hymns,  New  York,  1867;  W. 
Christ  and  M.  Paranikas,  Anthologia  Oraca  earminvm 
Chrislianorum,  Leipaic,  1871;  D.  T.  Moisan,  Hymns  of 
the  Latin  Church,  London.  1871;  C.  B.  Pearson,  Sequences 
from  the  Sarum  Missal,  ib.  1871;  J.  Kehrein,  Lateinisehs 
Sequensen  des  MittelaUers,  Mains,  1873  (most  complete 
ooUeotion) ;  F.  A.  March,  Latin  Hymns,  New  York,  1874; 
H.  M.  MacGill,  Sonos  of  Christian  Creed  and  Life,  London, 
1876;  C.  Blume  and  Q.  M.  Dreves,  Analecta  Hymnica, 
vols,  viii.-x.,  xxxvii.,  xxxix.,  xl.,  xlii.,  xliv.,  Leipsic.  1886 
sqq.;  S.  W.  Duffield,  Latin  Hymn-Writers  and  their  Hymns, 
New  York,  1889;  W.  H.  J.  Weale,  Analecta  litwvica, 
Bruges,  1889  sqq.  (supplements  Kehrein,  above);  G.  M. 
Dreves,  Proaarium  Lemovicense,  Leipsic,  1890;  U.  C^heva- 
lier,  Bibliothkque  liturgique,  vols,  vii.,  ix.,  Paris,  1900-01; 
W.  A.  Merrill.  Latin  Hymns,  Boston,  1904;  C.  E.  W. 
Brainerd,  Great  Hymns  of  the  Middle  Ages,  New  York.  1909: 
C.  Blume  and  H.  Bannister.  Liturgische  Prosen  erster 
Epochs  aus  den  Sequensenschulen  des  Abendlandes,  ins- 
besondere  die  dem  Notkerus  BaJberus  suoeschriebenen,  nebd 
Skisze  iiber  den  Ursprung  der  Sequenz,  Leipsic,  1911. 

Consult:  F.  Wolf.  Ueber  die  Lais,  Sequensen  und  Leiche, 
Frankfort,  1841;  F.  Clement,  Hist.  ghUrale  de  la  m%uiq'te 
rdigteuse,  Paris,  1860;    K.  Bartsch.  Die  lateinischen  Se- 
quensen des  Mittelalters,  Rostock,  1868;    Verzeichniss  der 
HandschriSttn  der  Stiftsbibliothek  von  St.  Gallen,  pp.  509- 
530.  Halle,  1875  (indexes  the  sequences) ;  J.  Pothier.  Les 
Mdodies  grigoriennes,  Toumay,  1881;    D.  S.  Wrangham, 
The  Liturgical  Poetry  of  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  3  vols..  Lon- 
don, 1881;   A.  Reiners.  Die  Tropen-,  Prosen-,  und  Prik- 
fationsges&nge  des  feierlichen  Hochamtes  des  MUtelaUere, 
Luxemburg,  1884;  L.  Gautier,  Hist,  de  la  poisie  liturgique, 
Paris,  1886;    idem.  La  Poisie  rdigiettse  dans  les  clottrrr* 
des  ix.-xi.  nicies,  ib.  1887;    M.  ManiUus,  GestJtiehte  der 
christlieh'lateinischen  Poesie  bis  sur  Mitte  des  8,  Jahrhvnr 
derts,   Stuttgart,    1891;     O.    Fleischer,    Neumen-Studien, 
Leipsic,  1893  sqq.;   W.  H.  Frere,  The  Winchester  Tropes, 
London,  1894;   A.  Dechevrens,  Du  rhythme  dans  Fhymno- 
graphie  latine,  1895;  N.  Gihr,  Die  Sequemen  des  rthnisehen 
Mestbuches,  Freiburg,  1895;  C.  Blume  and  G.  M.  Dreves, 
Hymnologische  BeitrAge,  Leipsic,  1897  sqq.;    P.  Wagner, 
Ursprung  und  Entwickdung  der  liturgischen  Gesangsfor- 
men,  Freiburg  in  Switserland,  1901 ;  idem,  Normenkunde, 
ib.  1905;  J.  Werner,  Notkers  Sequemen,  Aarau.  1901;  J. 
Thibaut,  Origine  bytantine  de  la  notation  neumtatiqus  de 
rSglise  latine,  Paris,  1907;  S.  M.  Jackson,   The  Source  of 
Jerusalem  the  Golden,  CHiicago,  1910;   Julian,  Hymnologit, 
pp.  1041-53, 1700-01  (lists  first  lines,  and  gives  the  use). 

SERAPH.    See  Anoel,  I.,  {  4. 

SERAPIONy  se-ra'pi-en  or  8e-r6'pt-on:  The  name 
of  sixteen  (or  seventeen)  persons  more  or  less  known 
to  early  Christian  history,  of  whom  the  following 
may  be  noted. 

1.  Bishop  of  Antioch  probably  190  or  191  to  211 
or  212,  successor  of  Maximinus  and  predecessor 
of  Asclepiades.  He  was  the  author  of  a  writing  to  a 
certain  Domninus  who  had  fallen  away  to  Judaism; 
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of  another  to  Pontius  and  Caricus  regarding  Mon- 
tanism;  of  a  treatise  warning  the  church  at  Rhossus 
against  a  Gospel  of  Peter  see  (Peter  the  Apostle, 
III.);  and  of  other  writings  to  various  persons 
(Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  V.,  xix.,  VI.,  xii.;  Jerome,  De 
vir.  ill.,  xli.;  Socrates,  HisL  ecd.,  III.,  vii.). 

2-4.  Three  men  of  the  name  were  known  in  the 
Alexandrian  church  of  the  third  century.  The  first 
was  a  martyr  imdcr  Decius,  celebrated  Nov.  14. 
The  second  of  the  name  in  the  same  persecution 
sacrificed,  but  repented  and  received  the  sacrament 
on  his  death-bed.  The  third  is  named  by  Philip  of 
Side  among  the  leaders  in  the  Alexandrian  catechet- 
ical school,  but  his  identity  can  not  be  more  closely 
determined. 

5.  Bishop  of  Thmuis  in  Lower  Egypt,  a  friend  of 
St.  Anthony  and  also  of  Athanasius,  who  directed 
to  him  four  letters  concerned  with  a  form  of  the 
Macedonian  heresy.  The  year  of  his  death  is  im- 
known.  At  the  Synod  of  Seleucia,  359,  Ptolemaeus 
took  part  as  bishop  of  Thmuis.  The  treatise  against 
Manicheanism  belonging  to  him,  intruded  in  part 
into  the  work  of  Titus  of  Bostra,  has  been  edited  by 
Brinkmann  (in  SB  A,  1894,  pp.  479-491).  Mai 
edited  two  letters  to  Bishop  Eudoxius  and  to  a  monk 
(reproduced  in  MPG,  xl.  923-942) .  Pitra  has  edited 
some  fragments  (in  Analecta  sacra,  ii.  pp.  xl.,  27-28, 
iv.  214,  443-444);  while  some  prayers  in  MS.  149  of 
the  monastery  on  Mt.  Athos  are  attributed  to  him 
(nos.  1,  15),  and  others  (16,  17)  are  probably  his 
(Wobbermin  in  TU,  xvii.  3b,  1898).  An  addition  to 
this,  an  appendix  to  the  same  collection  in  the  form 
of  letters  *'0n  the  Father  and  the  Son,"  may  safely 
be  attributed  to  him. 

6.  A  monk  of  the  Scetic  desert,  leader  of  the  an- 
thropomorphite  monks  (see  Oriqbnistic  Contro- 
versies). 

7.  Serapion  Sindonetes,  so  called  from  the  linen  or 
cotton  clothing  which  he  wore.  He  is  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Historia  Lausiaca,  who  experienced 
many  adventures  in  his  journeys  to  Greece  and 
Rome.  Nau  sees  in  him  the  hero  of  the  story  of 
Thais.  Leontius  of  Naples  reports  in  the  life  of 
Johannes  Eleemon  that  this  Serapion  sold  his  gar- 
ments and  his  copy  of  the  Gospels  in  order  to  be  able 
to  give  alms. 

8.  Bishop  of  Heraclea.  Chrysostom  of  Constan- 
tinople ordained  to  the  diaconate  a  person  named 
Serapion  and  assigned  him  the  duties  of  archdeacon. 
He  supported  the  bishop  in  his  disciplinary  meas- 
ures, and  by  his  severity  widened  the  breach  between 
bishop  and  clergy.  While  Chrysostom  was  at  Ephe- 
sus,  he  entrusted  to  Serapion  the  administration  of 
the  diocese;  at  this  time  Sevcrian  of  Gabala  was  at 
the  capital  intriguing  against  Chrysostom,  and 
Serapion  had  him  expelled.  After  his  retiun  from 
his  first  exile,  Chrysostom  had  his  supporter  made 
bishop  of  Heraclea  in  Thrace.  In  the  subsequent 
misfortimes  of  Chrysostom  Serapion  shared,  was  de- 
prived of  his  bishopric  and  deported  to  Egypt. 

(G.  KrCger.) 

Bibuoorapht:  All  of  the  men  named  are  discussed  in  DCB, 
iv.  612-615.  Consult  further,  on  1:  Tillemont,  Mhnoirea, 
iii.  168. 1  9;  KrOger,  Hittory,  passim:  Hamack,  LittercUur, 
ii.  1,  pp.  2il  sqq.;  Bardenbewer,  Patrolooit,  p.  112,  Eng. 
tranal..  St.  Louis,  1908;  and  V.  de  Buck  in  the  ed.  of  the 
Acta  Sanctorum  published  Paris,  1883,  Oct..  xiii.  248-252 


On  5:  Bardenbewer,  ut  sup.,  pp.  234-235  (where  biblio- 
graphical matter  is  furnished  confirmatory  of  that  given 
in  the  text.  On  7:  note  Nau,  in  Hiat.  <U  Thais,  AnnaUt 
du  MuUe  OuivMt,  xzx  (1903).  51. 


SERGIUSy  ser'ji-us:    The  name  of  four  popes. 

Sergius  L:  Pope  687-701.  Of  Syrian  ancestry, 
he  himself  was  bom  at  Palermo,  and,  coming  to 
Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Adeodatus  (q.v.),  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  682  or  683.  On  the 
death  of  Conon  in  687,  he  became  the  candidate  of 
the  mimicipal  authorities,  the  militia,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  clergy  of  Rome,  with  a  view  to  ending 
the  rivalry  of  the  archdeacon  Paschalis  and  the 
archpriest  Theodore,  each  of  whom  had  seized  a 
portion  of  the  Lateran  without  being  able  to  dis- 
lodge his  antagonist.  When  Sergius  entered  the 
Lateran,  Theodore  at  once  renounced  his  claims, 
but  Paschalis,  though  compelled  to  do  likewise, 
smnmoned  his  patron,  John,  exarch  of  Ravenna,  to 
Rome.  When  the  latter  arrived,  he  recognized  the 
validity  of  the  election  of  Sergius,  though  extorting 
from  him  the  hundred  poimds  df  gold  which  Pas- 
chalis had  promised  in  return  for  the  exarch's  as- 
sistance. Enthroned  on  Dec.  15, 687,  Sergius  sought 
not  only  to  defend  the  authority  of  the  Ouria  in  the 
East,  but  to  strengthen  relations  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  church  in  the  West,  and  to  secure  connection 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  missions  to  the  continent. 
Both  in  Britain  and  with  Pippin  (see  Willibrord, 
Saint)  he  was  completely  successful.  He  baptized 
CsBdwalla,  king  of  Wessex,  at  Rome  in  689,  and  a 
few  years  later  reinstated  the  deposed  Wilfrid  of 
York,  but  the  statement  of  the  Liber  ponHficalis,  that 
he  consecrated  Brihtwald,  eighth  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  probably  confuses  the  sending  of  the 
pallium  with  the  consecration,  which,  according  to 
Bede  (Hist  ecd.,  v.  8),  was  performed  by  the  French 
MetropoUtan  Goduin,  or  Godwin.  The  pope's  at- 
titude toward  the  East  was  determined  by  his  de- 
cided rejection  of  the  decisions  of  the  Trullan  Synod 
of  692  (see  Trullan  Synods),  and  on  his  emphatic 
refusal  to  subscribe  to  them,  Justinian  II.  sent  the 
Protospathary  Zacharias  to  bring  the  pontiff  to 
Rome.  But  Italy  raUied  to  the  pope's  defense,  and 
Zacharias  escap^  death  only  by  throwing  himself 
upon  the  protection  of  Sergius,  who  thus  emerged 
victorious,  even  while  deepening  the  gulf  already 
existing  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Church.  The  death  of  Sergius  took  place  Sept.  8, 
701,  and  he  is  commemorated  on  that  day  in  the 
Roman  "Martyrology."  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Liber  pontificalia,  ed.  L.  Duchesne,  i.  244, 
Parifl,  1886,  ed.  T.  Mommsen,  in  MOH,  Oeat.  pont.  Rom., 
i  (1898),  210  sqq.;  R.  Baxmann.  Die  Politik  der  PaptU, 
i.  188,  Elberfeld.  1868;  M.  Heimbucher,  Die  Papttwahlen 
unter  den  Karolingem,  pp.  15  sqq.,  Augsbuigt  1889; 
Hefele,  ConcUiengeachichte,  iii.  345  sqq.,  Eng.  transl.,  v. 
239  sqq.,  Fr.  transl.,  iii.  1,  pp.  578-591;  Bower,  Popes, 
i.  492-496;  Platina,  Popes,  i.  168-172;  DCB,  iv.  618- 
620;  ASB,  Sept.,  iii.  425-445;  Ceillier,  AtiUun  aacrta, 
xii.  964. 

Sergius  IL:  Pope  844-74.  By  birth  he  was  a 
Roman  noble,  and  was  educated  at  the  papal  court, 
finally  being  made  archpriest  by  Gregory  IV.  On 
the  death  of  this  pontiff,  in  Jan.,  844,  a  deacon 
named  John  was  put  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the 
papal  throne  by  the  populace,  only  to  succumb 
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to  the  nominee  of  the  nobles,  Sergius,  whose  inter' 
vention  alone  savod  Iub  rival  from  death.  His  en- 
tbrooement  without  the  consent  of  the  Emperor 
Lothair  was,  however,  regarded  by  the  latter  as  an 
infringement  of  imperial  prerogatives,  and  in  the 
summer  of  844  on  army,  under  the  command  of 
Lothoir's  son,  Louis,  invaded  Roman  territory; 
but  the  pope  received  the  prince  with  all  honor, 
though  not  avoiding  a  stormy  interview  with  the 
bishops  and  princes  in  Louis's  train.  It  is  clear, 
nevertheless,  that  the  pope  retained  his  position 
and  successfully  debarred  the  hostile  army  from 
Home;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  were 
obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  em- 
peror, while  SergiuB  crowned  Louis  Icing  of  the 
Lombarda  and  appoluted  Drogo  of  Met*  papal  vicar 
north  of  the  Alps.  At  the  same  time,  Sergius  main- 
tained an  unfavorable  attitude  toward  Ebo  of  Reims 
(see  Ebo)  and  Bartholomew  of  Narbonne,  who  had 
been  suspended  because  of  their  sympathy  with  Lo- 
thair, though  later,  at  the  instance  of  the  emperor, 
he  sided  with  Ebo  against  Hincmar  of  Reims  (q.v,). 
During  this  pontificate  the  city  of  Rome  was  sacked, 
*nd  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were 
plundered  by  the  Saracens  in  Aug.,  846,  the  pope 
dying  shortly  afterword,  Jan.  27,  S47. 

CA.  Hadck.) 

BnuooRApar:  Libir  ponlificalii,  ed.  L,  DuslHiie,  ii.  SS 
tqi'.  Puis,  ISM;  iaSSt,  Rrgata.  pp.  337-32S;  R.  Bax- 
m»nn,  Du  Poliiik  drr  FapgLi.  i,  348,  Ellwrfeld.  1808:  A. 
von  Keunont.  Gttckiditii  dcr  Sladl  Rom,  ii.  ISO,  Beilip, 
1868;  U.  Heimbucher.  DU  PaptlaaAlen  unUr  drH  Karai~ 
irvera.  pp.  U9  iqq.,  AugBbui«.  1886;  GbU.  in  ZKO,  xv 
(18M),  342  sqq.i  J.  Luked,  GacAichti  der  rtnnxtehai 
Kircht,  ii.  b22,  Bonn,  188&:  V.  Oncoroviiu.  HiM.  oj  Iha 
CHu  of  Horn',  ii.  180-183.  IBO,  iii.  83-85.  Bt,  London, 
1804-OS:  Boner.  Pojia,  ii.  2Ifi-21fl;  PUlini.  Popti.  i, 
318-220;  Milmui.  Lalin  Chriilumilv,  iii,  10;  Hwick.  KD. 
ii.  512'5]3:  and  apecially  Muin,  Fosei,  il.  232-Z&7: 
Ceillisr,  .^lulnri  lacrii,  xii,  406. 

Sergius  IIL;  Pope  904-911.  On  the  death  of 
Theodore  IL,  in  887,  he  was,  although  only  in  dea- 
con's ordera,  the  candidate  of  a  faction  of  the  popu- 
lace for  the  papal  throne,  but,  being  foreed  to  yield 
to  John  IX.  (((.v.),  be  took  refuge  with  the  Margrave 
Adalbert  in  Tuscany,  where  he  remained  until  the 
deposition  of  Christophonis  (q.v.)  in  904,  when  he 
returned  to  Rome,  being  enthroned  probably  Jan. 
29  of  the  same  year.  He  rebuilt  the  Lateran,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  con- 
demned the  validity  of  all  ordinations  by  Formoaus 
(q.v.).    His  death  occurred  in  Hay,  911. 

(A.  Hauck,) 

BrBUOOBiPOT.  Libir  pontificalit,  ed.  L.  Duohmu,  ii.  236, 
FUH.  1892;  Jb1I«,  Rigata,  p.  MS;  J.  M.  Watterish,  Ro- 
manontm  ponfi/ieuin  .  .  .  nla.  i.  32,  37,  Sfi.  860  xgq., 
Lcipnc,  1862;  Uaun,  Papn,  iv.  119-143;  A.  von  Reu- 
mODt,  OaehichU  drr  Sladi  Ran,  Ii.  ZZ7,  Beiiin,  1868; 
R.  BoEDium.  Dit  Folitik  der  PaptU,  ii.  76.  E3b«rield.  1880; 
J.  I^ncen.  OachichU  dtr  T'mitchtn  Kinhi.  iii,  313,  Bonn. 
1802;  F.  QreKOmviiu.  Bitt.  of  Ihr  City  at  Rom,  ul.  217, 
230.  231-248.  London.  180S;  Hefpte.  CofK^imQachitfUt, 
iv.  G74;  Bowsr.  Pojtft.  ii.  308-307;  PUtina,  Papa.  i. 
343-344;    MUman,  Latin  Chrittianity.  iii.   15S-1S8;  Ceil- 


lier,  ^ 


ii.  741-743. 


SerfiusIV.:  Pope  1009-1012.  He  was  a  Roman 
by  birth,  and  after  having  been  bishop  of  Albano, 
was  raised  to  the  papal  throne  in  July,  1009.  The 
aole  traces  of  his  brief  pontificate,  which  was  ended 


by  his  death  in  June,  1012,  are  a  number  of  privileges 

to  monasteries.     He  is  especially  noteworthy  aa 

the  first  pope  to  adopt  a  new  name  on  election,  his 

original  name  having  been  Peter.        (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoobafbt:   Liber  pcmlifiailii,  ed.  L.  DushioDe,  ii.  367. 

Puia.   1802;    JaSfr,   Rtgata,   p.   MM;    J.   M.   Watleriefa. 

Romaiumat  ponJ^lScum  .  .  .  vila,  L  80-59,  700.  Leipnc. 

1863;   A.  von  Reumonl.  GachichU  du  Stadt  Ram.  ii,  227, 

Berlin,  1868;  J.  LAUgen.  OetrliichU  drr  rOmitclun  KircAr. 

iii.  403;   Mann.  Popci,  v.  142-154;   Greeoroviuj,  Hit.  t/ 

At  Citt  of  Rome,  iv.  11-13,  London,  1806;  Bowct,  Pop™, 

ii.  334-33G;    PlnH"n.  Fopa.  i.  266-267;    Milmon.  Latin 

ChrittiaHitv,  iii.  222;  CeEUiar,  Atdew  tacrU,  xiii.  64.  189- 

100. 

SERGIUS  AND  BACCHUS:  Two  Syrian  mar- 
tyrs of  the  early  fourth  century.  According  to  the 
Ada  and  Ptuitio  (see  bibliography)  Sergius  and 
Bacchus  were  two  officers  in  the  service  of  EJnperor 
Maximums  Daja  of  Syria  (305-313),  and  were  so 
trusted  by  him  that  they  were  accorded  his  complete 
confidence  and  high  rank  at  the  palace.  But  they 
were  denounced  to  the  emperor  by  jealous  enemies 
as  Christians.  He  then  ordered  them  to  betake 
themselves  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  upon  their 
refusal  had  them  dressed  in  women's  garments  and 
led  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  afterward 
sent  them  to  Antiochus,  prefect  of  Barbalissus  (Beth 
Balash).  After  vain  attempts  to  detach  them  from 
their  faith,  Bacchus  was  beaten  to  death  with 
thongs,  while  Sergius  was  compelled  to  put  on  san- 
dals through  the  soles  of  which  nails  bad  been  driven, 
and  was  led  to  Resaph  in  Commagene  and  there 
beheaded.  The  tame  of  the  martyra  spread  very 
early,  and  a  church  in  Eastern  Syria  is  said  to  have 
been  dedicated  in  their  honor  aa  soon  as  354  (P.  Le 
Baa  and  W.  H.  Waddington,  Voyage  anMalogique 
en  Gria:  eX  en  A«e  Mineurr,  vol.  iii.,  no.  2124,  Paris, 
1847),  while  in  512  another  was  dedicated  to  them 
and  to  Leontius  in  512.  To  one  of  the  churches 
dedicated  to  Sergius  Justinian's  consort  Theodore 
presented  a  jeweled  cross,  afterward  carried  away 
by  the  Peraiana  and  restored  to  Gr^ory  of  AnlJoch 
by  Chosrocs  of  Persia  in  593.  The  repute  of  the  mar- 
tyrs spread  into  the  West.  -\t  Rome  there  was  an 
oratorium  on  the  north  side  of  the  Vatican  basilica 
{RemUche  Quartalsehrifl.  1896,  p.  243),  and  still 
another  memorial  to  both  martyrs  in  Rome  is  at- 
tested by  the  ii6er  pontifiealU  (ed.  Duchesne,  i.  513, 
Paris,  1886).  In  France  and  elsewhere  their  names 
were  honored,  as  by  a  cloister  at  Angers  and  a 
church  at  Chartres  (E.  Le  Blant,  /nwriplwiw 
chritiennai  de  la  GauU,  i.  305,  Paris,  1856).  In 
Christian  art  they  are  represented  in  armor  with 
palm  branches.  Their  day  in  both  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western  churches  is  Oct.  7. 

BiBUOOBAPHT.  Sources  MB  Iha  nnonjmou*  At«a  and  th« 
■CFOunt  by  Simeoo  Metapbraita,  wilb  oommeiita/y  in 
ASB,  Oct.,  iii.  833-883,  partly  »1k)  in  MPL.atv.  lOOS 


BaOandiaTui.  liv  (1805).  373  sqq,:  and  ttie  "  Hrmn  "  <i 
n'ulafrid  Strnbo  in  MGH.  Pott.  Lai.  ari  Car.,  ii  (1884). 
418-410.  Consult  further.  J.  Wolf,  Dii  htHiotn  J*4- 
Ijirtr  Srrviui  and  SorfAui  KlrrkmpatTonm  m  Ki-mwtv. 
G6ltia(Bn.  1823;    KL,  xi.  192-103:   DCB,  iv.  eie-«17. 

SGRGinS  COHFESSOS:  Mentioned  by  PbotiM 
as  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  political  and  eccle- 
siastical events  during  the  first  eight  years  of  the 
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Emperor  Michael  II.  Balbus  (820-820),  with  a  glance 

at  the  ''shameful"  deeds  of  the  Emperor  Constan- 

tine   Copronymus    (751-774).     The   history   was 

marked  by  simplicity,  clearness,   and  beauty  of 

exposition.    Unfortunately  the  work  is  utterly  lost. 

The  title  of  confessor  indicates  that  the  bearer  was  a 

champion  of  images  in  the  controversy  over  the 

subject  (see  Images  and  Image  Worship,  II.),  and, 

as  applied  by  Photius  to  this  man,  tends  to  identify 

the  latter  with  the  confessor  of  that  name  celebrated 

May  13  in  the  Greek  Church,  who  was  exiled  under 

Leo  III.  (813-^20)  and  seems  to  have  died  during 

the  reign  of  Theophilus  (820-842).     (G.  Kruger.) 

Bibuoorapht:   Nikodemus  HacioritM.  SynaxarUtia  t9n  d^ 
deka  min&n  tou  eniatiUm,  iii.  37,  Zanthe,  1868;    KL,  ii. 


193;    Basil,  Menologiwn,  MFO,  exvii.  454;   GeOlier,  Aw 
Uun  mterUt  zii.  428. 

SERGIUS  OF  CONSTANTIITOPLB:  Patriarch  of 
that  city  610-638.  He  is  noteworthy  as  the  author  of 
a  very  celebrated  Greek  hymn,  known  as  the  Aka- 
thistos  from  the  fact  that  it  was  sung  standing  (given 
in  AfPG,  xcii.  1335-1348;  and  in  Pitra,  Analecta 
aacraf  i.  250-262,  Paris,  1876).  He  seems  to  have 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the  development  of 
the  liturgy.  For  further  information  concerning  him 
see  MoNOTHELiTES.  (G.  KrCger.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Knimbaoher,  GeacAicAte,  pp.  071-072;  DCB, 
iv.  017-618. 

SERMON.    See  Homiletics. 


SERPENT  IN  WORSHIP,  MTTHOLOGT,  AND  SYMBOLISM. 
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I.  In  the  Bible. 

Name  and  Conoeptiona  ({  1). 

Msrthology  (|  2). 

The  Brasen  Serpent;  "Nehuahtaa." 

(§3). 
Origin  and  Sicnifieanoe  ({  4). 
The  Probable  Solution  (|  5). 
In  Wonhip. 


The  Bane  ({  1). 

In  the  Qieek  Worid  (|  2). 

Ancestor  Cults  and  the  Myateri« 

(§3). 
Rome  and  Babylonia  (|  4). 
Syria  and  Egypt  (|  5). 
India  ({  0). 
Other  Countriea  (I  7). 


Greece  ({  1). 

Babylonia  and  Egypt  ({  2). 
IV.  In  Symbolism. 

General  ({  1). 

Egyptian,    Mithraic,    and    Indian 
Art  (§  2). 

In  Other  Lands  ({  3). 
V.  In  Folk-lore. 


in.  In  Mythology. 


L  In  the  Bibl^:  In  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
ten  (or  eleven)  words  or  expressions  are  found 
which  in  the  English  versions  are  rendered  by 
"  serpent ''  or  some  equivalent  (note  that  kippaz, 
Isa.  xxxiv.  15,  is  by  some  rendered 
I.  Names  "  serpent  "  rather  than  "  owl,"  refer- 
and  Con-  ence  being  made  to  the  Arabic  kaffaz, 
ceptions.  kaffaza  as  favoring  this  meaning), 
though  in  but  few  cases  can  identifica- 
tion of  the  species  be  made.  The  number  of  terms 
employed  is  not  coextensive  with  the  number  of 
species  of  serpents  found  in  Palestine  and  the  neigh- 
boring regions,  of  which  thirty-three  are  known. 
Of  these  several  are  poisonous,  including  the  Egyp- 
tian cobra,  the  homed  viper,  and  the  sand  viper. 
In  the  Bible  many  of  the  notions  concerning  the 
reptile  appear  which  are  common  to  most  early 
peoples,  including  some  of  those  pertaining  to 
mythology.  Its  traits  are  described  and  its  names 
or  epithets  are  applied,  in  prose  and  poetry,  to  tribes, 
classes,  individuals,  and  personifications.  Thus 
it  is  a  subtile  beast,  more  cunning  than  any  other 
(Gen.  iii.  1);  Dan  (the  tribe)  is  a  (treacherous  and 
dangerous)  serpent  in  the  way,  a  (biting)  adder  in 
the  path  (Gen.  xlix.  17);  the  wicked  secrete  and  in- 
fuse a  poison  like  that  of  the  serpent  and  are  not 
subject  to  charms  which  prevent  their  doing  harm 
(Ps.  Iviii.  4);  so  scribes  and  Pharisees  (Matt,  xxiii. 
33),  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  (Matt.  iii.  7),  and 
Pharisees  alone  (Matt.  xii.  34)  are  called  serpents  and 
offspring  of  vipers;  wickedness,  even  though 
crushed,  engenders  a  serpent  as  does  a  serpent's 
egg  (Isa.  lix.  5);  and  the  effects  of  wine  are  like  a 
serpent's  bite  or  the  sting  of  an  adder;  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ  are  to  be  so  inmiune  from  harm  that 
they  may  take  up  or  tread  upon  serpents  without 
injury  to  themselves  (Mark  xvi.  18;  Luke  x.  19; 
cf .  Acts  xxviii.  3) ;  the  serpent's  habit  of  lurking  in 
walls  is  referred  to,  so  that  he  who  would  trespass 


(Eccles.  z.  8)  or  carelessly  leans  on  the  wall  ( Amoe  v. 
19)  is  bitten;  the  serpent's  method  of  locomotion  is 
one  of  mystery  and  wonder  (Prov.  xxx.  19) ;  it  is  one 
of  the  creatures  of  Hebrew  mythology,  Leviathan 
being  the  swift  or  gliding  or  crooked  serpent  (Job 
xxvi.  13;  Isa.  xxvii.  1);  and  in  Revelation  Satan, 
the  devil,  is  a  serpent  (xii.  9,  xx.  2),  and  as  a  dragon 
or  serpent  he  figures  in  apocal3rptic  events  (xii.  14- 
15).  In  Gen.  iii.  (J;  embodying  primitive  concep- 
tions) the  serpent  is  a  sentient  creature  endowed 
with  speech,  contradicting  the  utterance  of  Yahweh, 
and  leading  man  to  disobedience.  It  is  conceived 
as  once  having  had  a  different  means  of  locomotion, 
its  present  method  being  a  punishment  for  its  part 
in  the  fall  (verse  14;  intereffting  in  this  relation  are 
the  conceptions  of  the  winged  serpent — see  below 
IV.,  S  2 — and  the  four-footed  reptile,  as  well  as  of 
the  dragon,  which  combines  both  features).  The 
hostility  that  has  become  instinctive  between  the 
race  of  man  and  that  of  the  serpent  is  also  traced 
to  this  cause,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  accord- 
ance with  the  assumed  former  parity  in  intercourse 
there  appears  in  verse  1  no  shrinking  of  the  woman 
from  the  serpent  as  it  approaches  to  accomplish  its 
purpose.  Similarly  in  verse  14  there  is  expressed 
a  quite  common  primitive  idea  that  dust  is  the 
serpent's  food.  The  exegesis  which  sees  Satan  in 
this  living  thing  is  read  into  the  passage  in  the  light 
of  a  much  later  and  more  highly  developed  demon- 
ology  (cf.  Rev.  xii.  9,  xx.  2),  for  the  conception  of 
the  serpent  here  is  that  of  an  animal  only. 

What  little  the  purified  Hebrew  mythology  has  to 
say  of  the  serpent  is  doubtless  to  be  explained  on 
the  basis  of  common  Semitic  notions  regarding  the 
animal.  The  mythological  references  in  the  Old 
Testament  are  few:  Job  iii.  8  (R.  V.  and  A.  V. 
maigin)  and  xxvi.  13,  by  most  commentators  re- 
ferred to  the  dragon  which  enfolds  the  sun  in  its 
coils  (a  common  oriental  explanation  of  the  sun's 
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eclipse) ;  and  Isa.  xxvii.  1,  where  the  reference  is 
ahnost  certainly  to  the  animal  depicted  in  Baby- 
lonian cosmological  myths.    It  is  to  be 
3.  Mythol-  noted   that   the   term  "  Leviathan " 
ogy.        stands   for   several    conceptions:     in 
Job   xli.;    Ps.  Ixxiv.  14;    and  Ezek. 
xxix.  3  the  context  points  to  the  crocodile;  Ps. 
civ.  26  refers  evidently  to  some  inhabitant  of  the 
sea  (the  whale,  G.  E.  Post,  in  DB,  iii.  102);  and  the 
mythical  dragon  or  perhaps  the  serpent  of  chaos 
and  of  the  deep  waters,  as  above  (see  Dragon). 

Of  serpent-worship  almost  nothing  appears  in 
the  Old  Testament.  Reference  to  the  one  clear  case 
is  given  in  II.  Kmgs  xviii.  4,  where  in  addition  to  the 
stereotyped  formula  by  the  Deuteronomic  editor  of 
the  book,  customary  as  the  summing 
3.  The  up  of  a  king's  reign,  there  is  added  the 
Brazen  somewhat  cryptic  remark:  '' and  brake 
Serpent;  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent  that  Moses 
"Nehush-  had  made;  for  unto  those  days  the 
tan."  children  of  Israel  did  bum  incense  to 
it;  and  he  caUed  it  Nehushtan."  The 
marginal  readings  in  the  English  versions  attempt  an 
interpretation  of  "  Nehushtan,"  while  the  R.  V. 
margin  shows  that  the  subject  of  the  verb  **  called  " 
is  in  doubt — ^whether  that  subject  is  Hezekiah, 
or  whether  it  is  impersonal,  "  one  called  "  (i.e., 
"  it  was  called  "),  It  is  recognized  that  the  verb 
may  be  pointed  as  a  plural  written  defectively, "  they 
called  ''  (so  the  Septuagint  [codex  L]  kai  ekaUsan), 
and  may  continue  in  thought  the  plural  of  the  pre- 
ceding clause.  And  this  rendering  in  turn  submits 
to  three  interpretations  which  affect  the  sense  of  the 
passage:  Nehushtan  might  have  been  the  ordinary 
name  applied  in  honor  while  it  existed  by  the  wor- 
shipers (see  below);  or  a  name  applied  to  it  by 
worshipers  after  it  was  broken  and  in  contempt  for 
it;  or  by  the  authorities  to  wean  away  respect  for  it 
and  to  prevent  sedition  or  discontent.  Besides  this, 
the  name  ''  Nehushtan  "  is  also  difficult,  both  as  to 
meaning  and  as  to  derivation.  It  has  been  taken 
by  many  commentators  into  connection  with  the 
nehosheth,  "  brazen,''  of  the  first  part  of  the  verse, 
and  this  is  indicated  by  the  marginal  readings  in 
A.  V.  In  this  case  either  of  two  interpretations  would 
satisfy  the  meaning:  the  term  might  be  one  of  con- 
tempt: "  a  mere  bit  of  brass  " — or  it  might  as  well 
be  a  title  of  honor:  "  the  work  of  brass  par  ex- 
cellence," the  ^*  noted  image  made  of  brass." 
Another  derivation  has  been  proposed  which  lies 
quite  near  at  hand,  viz.,  from  nahaah,  "  serpent." 
The  difficulty  then  is  to  account  for  the  termination 
tan,  for  which  a  South  Arabian  origin  is  to  be  sought, 
and  the  entire  word  is  then  to  be  explained  as  a  loan 
word  from  the  Arabic. 

The  text  does  not  state  when  the  cult  of  the  ob- 
ject began,  although  the  object  itself  is  asserted  to 
be  identical  with  that  the  origin  and  purpose  of 
which  are  stated  in  Num.  xxi.  4-9.    That  such  a 
worship  could  have  begun  imder  the 
4.  Origin    eye  of  Moses  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  Signifi-  assuming  for  a  moment  the  identity 
canoe.      of  Nehushtan  with  the  image  made  by 
Moses.     The  continuance  of  the  cult 
till  the  time  of  Hezekiah  is  the  one  fact  clearly 
expressed.    The  method  of  dealing  with  the  nar^ 


rative  in  the  critical  school  is  that  which  takes 
account  of  the  attempts  customary  in  religious 
history  to  accredit  with  a  high  antiquity  practises 
either  already  in  use  or  those  which  it  is  desired  to 
install.  It  is  then  held  as  a  corollary  that  the  account 
in  Nimibers  is  etiological.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  held 
that  the  attribution  of  a  Mosaic  origin  to  the  brazen 
serpent  was  to  accredit  the  cult  by  those  who  fol- 
lowed or  introduced  it,  and  that  this  in  turn  gave 
rise  to  the  (late)  narrative  in  Numbers.  Thus 
Cheyne  (e.g.,  m  EB,  iii.  3338)  holds  that  Nehushtan 
was  one  of  the  objects  introduced  into  the  Temple 
from  the  East  (Babylonia).  This  hypothesis,  while 
not  impossible,  is  not  susceptible  of  verification. 
His  question  regarding  the  primitive  character 
ascribed  to  the  object  is  pertinent,  however,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  worship  could  not 
have  arisen  in  the  time  of  Moses.  A  serpent  deity 
^ru  appears  to  have  had  a  place  in  the  temple  of 
Marduk,  where  its  function  was  that  of  a  watcher 
or  guardian  against  foes  (Schrader,  KAT,  pp.  SOi- 
505),  so  that  a  basis  exists  for  Cheyne's  hypothesis. 
But  another  explanation  exists  nearer  at  hand  in 
direct  derivation  from  the  Canaanites,  even  though 
ultimate  reference  to  Babylonian  usage  be  asserted. 
No  longer  regarded  as  tenable  is  the  explanation  of 
William  Robertson  Smith  (Journal  of  Philoloffy, 
ix.  99),  who,  assuming  the  Temple  as  the  \ocub  of 
the  cult,  considers  the  object  a  totem  image  belong- 
ing to  the  clan  of  David.  To  support  this  names  in 
the  Davidic  family  are  adduced  which  are  related 
to  nahashy  "  serpent," — Na]|^on  (Ruth  iv.  40), 
and  Abigail  daughter  of  Nahash  (II  Sam.  xvii.  25). 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  Adonijah  sacrificed  at  "  the 
stone  of  the  serpent "  (''of  2k>heleth,"  I  Kings  i. 
9).  And  no  more  likely  is  another  hypothesis 
(Stade's)  that  it  may  represent  the  mythological 
serpent  or  dragon  in  heaven  or  perhapis  an  ancestor 
cult.  Much  the  more  likely  is  the  suggestion  that 
the  worship  was  taken  up  from  Ganaanitic  sources 
(K.  Marti,  Gesckichte  der  isradiHschen  Rdigion,  p. 
101,  Strasburg,  1903).  Whether  the  cult  had  any 
more  significance  than  as  a  "  remainder  "  taken  over 
from  the  Canaanites  or  even  brought  into  Canaan 
by  the  Hebrews  is  unknown.  The  connection  with 
Nimibers  suggests  a  relationship  with  the  healing 
powers  ascribed  to  the  serpent,  but  this  is  pure 
h3rpothesi8. 

From  the  fact  that  in  II  Kings  xviii.  4  it  is  said 
that  Hezekiah  cut  down  **  the  Asherah  "  (in  the 
singular,  cf.  R.  V.;   the  A.  V.  plural  "  groves  "  is 
wnong),  although  it  is  known  that  the  Asheroth 
were  numerous  (see  Asherah),  it  is 
5.  The      plausibly  argued  by  commentators  that 
Probable    the  reference  is  to  the  Asherah  in  the 
Solution.    Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  conse- 
quently   the    Nehushtan    was   there. 
But  this  reasoning  is  not  conclusive,  for  probably 
the  "  high  places  "  which  were  "  removed  "  were 
not  all  in  the  Temple  (see  High  Places).    The  ref- 
erence of  the  object  to  the  time  of  Moses  may  mean 
no  more  than  that  it  was  very  old,  and  the  narra- 
tive in  Num.  xxi.  would  serve  as  the  basis  for  such 
a  report  provided  it  or  its  elements  were  in  existoioe 
at  the  time.    The  followers  of  the  cult  would  doubt- 
less attempt  to  justify  it  by  some  such  daim  (cf. 
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the  remark  of  Jeroboam  I.  when  he  set  up  the  golden 
calves,  I  Kings  xii.  28).  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  woreJiip  of  the  snake  was  not  confined  to 
Jerusalem.  Altogether  aside  from  the  great  part 
played  by  the  serpent  in  the  mythology  of  the  su> 
rounding  peoples  and  the  certainty  that  this  influ- 
enced the  Hebrews,  there  is  direct  evidence  in  a 
small  bronze  serpent  which  was  found  at  Gezer. 
The  question  of  the  relationship  between  Nimi.  xxi. 
4  sqq.,  to  II  Kings  xviii.  4  is  by  some  regarded  as 
close,  the  former  being  considered  as  built  upon 
the  latter.  This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
mythopoeic  genius,  and  Numbers  is,  on  the  critical 
h3rpothesis,  the  later.  Such  a  passage  as  Deut.  viii. 
15  and  the  fact  of  the  comparative  abundance  of 
serpents  in  the  Arabian  desert  would  assist,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  the  attribution  of  the  origin  of 
the  brazen  serpent  to  Mosaic  times.  In  the  passage 
in  Numbers  it  is  on  the  siu^ace  of  the  narrative 
that  merely  looking  on  the  image  brought  healing. 
There  is  no  suggestion  that  the  brazen  serpent  is  a 
divine  figiu«,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  a  hint 
that  it  called  for  the  exercise  of  faith  in  a  peculiar 
degree;  the  healing  was  accomplished  for  those  who 
looked  on  the  image  because  it  was  the  means  ap- 
pointed by  Yahweh  for  that  end.  It  became  a  mere 
sign  to  serve  that  purpose  (cf.  the  sjrmbolism  in 
John  iii.  14). 

IL  In  Worship:  From  the  standpoint  of  animis- 
tic primitive  religion  there  is  little  cause  for  wonder 
in  the  difiPused  cult  of  the  serpent,  whether  that 
cult  rise  to  the  height  of  actual  wor- 
I.  The  ship  or  be  but  the  lower  degree  of  ven- 
Basis.  eration,  totemic  regard  and  immunity 
from  destruction,  or  mere  sjrmbolism. 
The  reptile's  peculiar  form  and  often  its  remarkable 
beauty  and  striking  marking,  its  mysterious  and 
sometimes  exceedingly  rapid  mode  of  progression, 
its  staring  gaze  and  power  to  charm  (as  exercised 
on  birds  and  the  smaller  animals),  its  ability  ap- 
parently to  renew  its  youth  and  certainly  its  beauty 
by  the  shedding  of  its  skin,  the  insidious  character 
of  its  attack  and  the  deadly  character  of  its  bite 
as  exhibited  in  some  species — all  these  and  other 
characteristics  have  combined  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  admired  and  most  dreaded  of  animals,  and  to 
give  it  a  double  repute  for  wisdom  and  power  to 
heal,  as  well  as  for  imrelenting  hostility  and  de- 
monic hatred  for  the  race  of  men  (cf.  Gen.  iii.  15). 
So  that  it  is  not  remarkable  that  in  religious  sym- 
bolism the  serpent  should  figure  so  largely,  that 
nations  celebrated  for  wisdom  should  make  it  an 
accompaniment  of  their  gods,  heroes,  and  kings, 
and  that  in  mythology  and  folk-lore  its  r61e  should 
be  so  extensive.  And  the  spell  of  the  serpent  is 
not  yet  loosed,  so  that  in  few  departments  of  com- 
parative religion  is  there  greater  need  of  more  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  statements  of  fact  and  especially  of 
inferences  current  in  the  books  on  the  subject.  It 
is  usual  to  assume  that  every  effigy  or  representa- 
tion of  a  serpent,  as  also  the  use  of  it  in  rites,  is 
proof  of  serpent-worship  in  that  locus  or  connec- 
tion. Thus  it  is  commonly  held  that  the  use  of  the 
snake  in  the  snake-dances  of  the  North  American 
Indians  involves  worship.  Yet  it  is  probable  that 
the  true  explanation  in  this  instance  is  the  supposed 


connection  of  the  serpent  in  folk-lore  with  rain  and 
thus  with  agricultural  fertility,  so  that  the  snake- 
dance  belongs  in  the  realm  of  sympathetic  magic 
ritual  to  induce  rain  and  consequently  bountiful 
harvests  (see  below  on  the  connection  of  serpents 
with  springs).  Similarly  the  sculptures,  etc.,  of  the 
cobra  with  three,  five,  or  seven  heads,  which  is  so 
often  figured  shadowing  with  its  inflated  hood  this 
or  that  deity  in  India,  no  more  warrant  con- 
clusion as  to  serpent-worship  in  that  relation  than 
does  the  fact  that  deities  are  represented  as  seated 
on  a  lotus  prove  worship  of  the  lotus.  Its  function 
there  is  merely  that  of  an  attendant  upon  the  deity, 
an  enhancement  of  whose  powers  is  implied  by  the 
attendance  of  the  deadly  beast.  In  this  connection 
its  presence  is  in  line  with  the  efforts  of  a  crude  re- 
ligious art,  which,  under  the  form  of  four-  or  six- 
handed  beings  with  distorted  shape  and  outr^  ac- 
companiments, seeks  to  express  the  attribution  to 
the  gods  of  power  and  wisdom  vastly  superior  to 
those  qualities  as  seen  in  human  beings. 

It  must  not  be  concluded  from  the  foregoing, 
however,  that  serpent-worship  is  or  ever  has  been 
a  rare  phenomenon.  It  is  both  a  priori  probable 
that  animistic  peoples  would  worship  an  animal  so 
uncanny  as  the  serpent,  and  demonstrable  that  such 
worship  was  actual  and  continued  beyond  the  ani- 
mistic stage.  But  it  is  important  to  remember  in 
this  connection  that  when  the  stage  of  anthropo- 
morphic religion  was  reached,  there  would  be  a  nat- 
ural tendency  to  cover  up  the  traces  of  animal-wor- 
ship as  being  less  noble,  and  so  those  traces  would 
eai^y  become  lost.  Such  a  course  would  especially 
be  foUowed  in  the  literary  religions.  This  does  not 
involve  the  absolute  extinction  of  the  cult,  how- 
^  ever,  for  the  worship  often  continued  as  a  rural  cult, 
or,  perhaps,  sub  roaOf  after  the  more  aristocratic 
worship  of  the  anthropomorphized  deity  had  taken 
its  place.  Much  of  the  evidence  to  be  cited  from 
Greece  in  all  probability  comes  from  this  conserva- 
tive stratum  of  the  population. 

Some  of  the  most  cogent  proofs  of  serpent-wor- 
ship in  the  ancient  world  come  from  the  Greek  area, 
especially  in  connection  with  (1)  the  submerged 
pre-Homeric  religion,  and  (2)  the  later 
2.  In  the  "  folk-religion ''  and  the  renascence 
Greek      of   the   mysteries    (see   Tribal   and 

World.  CuLTic  Mysteries)  in  the  century 
preceding  and  following  the  Christian 
era.  The  evidence  is  largely  monumental,  and  is 
established  under  circumstances  which  make  it 
evident  that,  e.g.,  Zeus  superseded  a  deified  snake, 
installing  himself  instead  as  the  object  of  worship, 
and  adopting  its  rites  and  sacrifices.  Thus  a  huge 
bearded  snake  is  figured  on  a  Hymettus  marble 
which  was  taken  to  Berlin  in  1879,  and  is  inscribed 
*'  to  Zeus  Meilichios "  C'  Meilichios,"  here  used 
euphemistically,  meaning  '*  kind  ").  A  votive  tablet 
is  known,  also  figuring  a  bearded  snake.  Another 
from  Eteonos  in  Bceotia  shows  a  serpent  emerging 
from  a  cave  while  a  worshiper  and  his  daughter  stand 
in  front,  the  former  in  the  act  of  worship.  The  sup- 
planting by  Zeus  Meilichios  of  the  snake  is  clearly 
exhibited  by  a  figure  that  is  human  in  form,  the 
snake  being  reduced  to  normal  size  (in  the  former 
cases  it  is  gigantic)  and  kxsated  beneath  the  throne, 
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while  the  sacrifioe  is  the  pig  (offered  to  the  chthonic 
deities,  not  to  those  of  the  heavens,  as  was  Zeus), 
and  the  seated  deity  is  identified  with  Zeus  Meilich- 
ios,  the  deity  of  the  snake  tablet  just  described 
(Jane  Ellen  Harrison,  Prolegomena^  pp.  17-28, 
Cambridge,  1908).  On  another  tablet  the  huge 
snake,  this  time  not  bearded,  is  figured  with  wor- 
shipers, and  this,  too,  is  inscribed  ''  to  Zeus  Meilich- 
ios."  It  will  be  recalled  that  .£sculapius  (Askle- 
pios)  is  usually  represented  as  carrying  a  staff  on 
which  a  snake  is  twined.  A  votive  tablet  found  in 
the  Asklepieion  and  now  in  the  Athens  museum 
shows  the  god  standing  in  front  of  a  huge  serpent, 
while  worshipers,  apparently  a  single  family,  bring 
a  lamb  as  sacrifice.  Here  the  anthropomorphic  tran- 
sition is  already  made,  but  the  snake  still  remains. 
In  other  votive  offerings  the  snake  is  present,  but 
greatly  reduced  in  size.  In  sanctuaries  in  other 
cities  evidently  belonging  to  a  god  of  healing,  prob- 
ably iEsculapius,  representations  of  snakes  are  com- 
monly the  votive  offerings.  According  to  Pausanias 
(II.,  xi.  8),  serpents  of  iEsculapius  were  fed  at  Sic- 
yon,  and  the  same  author  (III.,  xxiii.  7)  reports 
that  at  Epidaurus  the  statue  of  ^sculapius  holds 
its  hand  over  a  serpent  and  (II.,  xxviii.  1)  a  yellow 
serpent  is  sacred  to  him,  while  Uie  legend  of  Sicyon 
(II.,  z.  3)  is  to  the  effect  that  he  came  to  that  city 
in  tlie  form  of  a  serpent.  Epidaurus  Limera  was 
built,  according  to  tlie  tradition  (Pausanias,  III., 
xxiii.  7),  where  a  serpent  brought  from  Epidaurus 
disappeared  in  the  earth  (which  the  oracle  had  fore- 
told as  the  omen  by  which  to  found  the  city),  and 
altars  to  the  god  of  healing  are  there,  while  the  same 
story  is  told  of  the  founding  of  Sosipolis  (VI.,  xx. 
5).  The  connection  of  the  snake  with  iEsculapius 
is  indirectly  confirmed  by  the  narratives  of  cures 
on  the  steles  found  at  Epidaurus.  In  several  cases 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  healing  shrine  dreamed  of 
snakes  (Mary  Hamilton,  Incubation^  p.  22,  no.  17, 
p.  26,  no.  38,  p.  27,  no.  40,  London,  1906),  and 
snakes  were  often  sent  from  Epidaurus  to  be  the 
agents  of  healing  elsewhere  (ib.  pp.  30-31),  as  b 
shown  by  the  satirical  Ploutos  of  Aristophanes  (ib., 
p.  35).  The  cases  of  Zeus  and  iEsculapius  make  it 
probable  that  in  other  instances,  at  least  in  Greek 
environment  (and  the  general  law  suggests  the  same 
among  other  peoples),  where  the  serpent  accom- 
panies the  representation  of  the  deity,  worship  of 
the  animal  lies  in  the  background. 

Other  examples  in  the  Grecian  world  worthy  of 
notice  are  that  at  Hierapolis  the  serpent  was  a  god 
and  was  employed  in  the  mysteries  of  Leto  and 
Kora.    This  animal  figured  in  the  Bacchic  orgies, 
also  in  the  Mithraic  (see  below).    Ser- 
3.  Ancestor  pents  were  sacred  to  Trophonius  (Pau- 
Cults  and  sanias,  IX.,  xxxix.  3).    It  will  be  re- 
the  Mys-    called  that  the  serpents  which  slew 
teries.      Laocoon  retired  to  the  temple  of  Pal- 
las, while  at  Athens  a  huge  snake  was 
supposed  to  have  its  den  on  the  Acropolis  in  the 
temple  of  Pallas,  guardian  of  the  city.    The  relation 
of  the  snakes  to  the  dead  and  the  very  probable  as- 
sociation with  ancestor^worship  are  established  by 
a  series  of  representations  referred  to  in  Harrison's 
Prolegomena  (ut  sup.,  pp.  326-331,  349-354).    The 
dead  hero  is  in  one  case  shown  inhabiting  his  tomb. 


while  on  an  altar  to  the  hero  Aristeandros  snakes 
were  carved.  This  may  have  to  be  related  to  an- 
cestor-worship also.  There  will  occur  to  the  reader 
here  the  instance  of  ^neas  sacrificing  to  his  father's 
manes  {JEneidj  v.  84),  when  a  snake  appeared  and 
the  worshipers  were  uncertain  whether  this  were 
the  "  genius  of  the  place  "  or  an  ''  attendant " 
(JamvhjLs)  of  Anchises.  The  advanced  thought  of 
the  time  transmuted  the  primitive  reincarnation 
of  the  dead  in  a  snake  (see  on  folk-lore,  below)  into 
this  more  advanced  form.  The  Ophites  (q.v.)  kept 
a  tame  snake  which  they  induced  to  encircle  the 
bread  of  the  sacrament  and  worshiped  as  the  king 
of  heaven  (Epiphanius,  Haer.,  xxxvii.;  Tertullian, 
Haer,,  ii.,  ANF,  iu.  650). 

At  Rome  the  instances  of  well-atteeted  seipent- 
worship  are  few,  and  this  accords  with  the  less  fanci- 
ful, more  restrained,  and  sharper  legal  turn  of  mind 
of  the  Romans.     The  cult  seems  to 

4.  Rome    have  been  established  there  in  462 
and  Baby-  a.  u.  c.  (291  b.c),  if  one  may  follow 

lonia.  the  indications  in  Ovid,  Meianwrphoses, 
XV.  5.  At  Lanuvium  (16  m.  s.  of  Rome) 
there  was  a  temple  of  Juno  and  a  great  cave,  in 
which  was  a  huge  snake  to  which  worship  was 
offered.  The  animal  was  used  as  an  oracle  also, 
maidens  being  taken  there  to  prove  their  virginity, 
which  was  regarded  as  established  if  the  snake  re- 
ceived the  offerings  presented.  Similarly,  testimony 
which  makes  for  serpent-worship  in  Babylonia  is 
present.  On  Babylonian  seals,  serpent  gods  are 
figiu^,  the  lower  parts  consisting  of  serpent  coils, 
with  worshipers  in  front.  Sometimes  the  serpent- 
deity  is  represented  introducing  the  devotee  to  the 
god  to  whom  worship  is  to  be  offered.  The  name  of 
this  deity  is  given  as  Ningishzida  (cf.  W.  H.  Ward, 
Seal  Cylinders  of  Western  Asioy  chap,  xviii.,  Wash- 
ington, 1910).  In  the  Marduk  temple  &sagO  at 
Babylon  an  image  of  a  homed  serpent  was  kept 
(Scluuder,  KAT^  p.  504;  cf.  the  rdferences  there, 
e.g.,  to  the  Ninib  hymn  II  Rawlinson,  19,  no.  2); 
for  the  Babylonian  snake-deity  ^ru  cf.  Schrader, 
ut  sup.,  pp.  504--505,  this  god  being  known  as 
"  Lord  of  Ufe."  Such  a  title  is  ambiguous;  it  is 
applied  in  India  to  the  cobra  because  of  its  deadly 
power;  it  might  also  mean  the  giver  or  source  of 
life  with  reference  to  the  frequent  connection  of  the 
snake  with  water  and  fertility.  Diodorus  Siculus 
(ii.  70)  affirms  that  in  the  temple  of  Bel  (Marduk) 
at  Babylon  there  was  an  image  of  "  the  goddeas 
Rhea,  ...  at  her  knees  two  lions,  and  near  her 
very  large  serpents  of  silver,  .  .  .  also  an  image 
of  Juno,  holding  in  her  hand  the  head  of  a  serpent." 
This  probably  indicates  the  remains  of  adoration 
of  the  animal. 

For  Phenicia   and  Syria  Macrobius  (SahamaJi- 
orum  conviviorum  libri  VII.,  i.  9)  affirms  that  the 
Tyrians  worshiped  Janus  under  the  figure  of  a  ser- 
pent with  its  toil  in  ito  mouth,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  they  employed 

5.  Syria     also  a  serpent  encircling  a  disc  (see 
and  Egypt  under  symbolism,  below).     It  seems 

probable  that  the  serpent  was  sacred 
to  the  Phenician  deity  Esmun,  who  was  in  all  prob- 
ability a  god  of  healing  since  he  is  identified  ^ith 
iEsculapius  (Baudissin,  ZDMG,  b'x.,  1905,  pp.  459 
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sqq.) .  Elagabalus  is  said  as  priest  at  Emesa  to  have 
imported  and  worshiped  serpents  from  Eg3rpt  of 
the  Agathodemon  variety  (Strabo,  Geographikl, 
xvi.  756).  While  no  countiy  is  richer  than  Egypt 
in  snake  symbolism,  explicit  evidence  of  worship  is 
somewhat  scarce.  Apophis  was  the  serpent  of  the 
underworld,  and  Set  or  lyphon  is  identified  with 
him;  Kneph  is  also  represented  as  a  hawk-headed 
serpent;  Isis  and  Nephthys  were  both  identified 
with  the  ursens  goddess  Uatchet,  and  a  center  of 
the  iirae\is  worship  in  predynastic  times  was  the 
town  in  the  Delta  known  as  Per-Uatchet.  In  the 
cases  of  Apophis  and  Set,  if  there  was  actual  worship 
it  was  probably  of  the  type  known  as  avertive,  which 
derives  its  stimulus  from  fear.  Serpents  were  kept, 
apparently  as  objects  of  devotion,  at  Thebes  (He- 
rodotus, ii.  74),  and  the  cerastes  has  often  been 
found  embalmed  there.  The  asp  was  sacred  to  a 
goddess  Ranno,  was  a  companion  of  Kneph,  and 
the  representative  of  Agathadsmon  (which  name 
may  have  had  a  euphemistic  origin).  iElian  (De 
animalibu8f  xvi.  39)  tells  of  a  laige  snake  kept  at 
the  JSsculapiiun  at  Alexandria,  and  of  one  kept  and 
fed  at  the  temple  at  Metele  in  the  Delta  (Vana  his- 
toria,  xi.  17).  Montfaucon  {Piarium  Italicum,  vol. 
ii.,  plate  46)  figures  a  marble,  possibly  from  Egypt, 
found  at  Rome  on  which  there  is  the  portrayal  of  a 
worshiper  before  an  idol  the  head  of  which  consists 
of  a  triple  serpent  head.  The  deceased  human  might 
by  the  use  of  magic  formulas  become  the  serpent 
Sata,  which  proclaimed  "  1  died  daily  and  am  bom 
again  each  day  "  (E.  A.  W.  Budge,  Gods  of  the 
EgypHana,  ii.  377,  2  vols.,  London,  1004). 

In  India  the  worship  of  the  serpent  is  a  present 

and  indubitable  fact,  especially  in  the  rural  districts. 

That  this  is  an  inheritance  from  the  past  is  as  little 

open  to  question.     The  evidence  for 

6.  India,  past  adoration  is  to  be  found  not  alone 
in  the  ever  present  representation  of 
the  animal  in  religious  symbolism,  which  may  often 
be  accounted  for  on  other  grounds,  but  also  difiPu- 
sively  in  the  references  in  the  literature,  as  in  the 
MahabharcUaj  in  which  nag  (serpent)  stories  abound 
and  involve  ihe  existence  of  the  cult.  In  the  Punjab 
the  animal  is  a  tutelary  household  divinity  to  which 
sacrifice  is  offered,  and  protection  is  assured  by  be- 
lief in  penalties  which  will  be  incurred  by  killing  the 
animal,  such  as  subsequent  barrenness  of  the  wife 
(with  which  may  be  compared  the  Teutonic  belief 
that  the  consequence  is  the  death  of  a  child).  On 
the  upper  Ganges  the  Agarwalas  are  known  to  others 
by  the  name  of  snake-worshipers,  and  their  chief 
deity  is  Astika  Muni,  a  nephew  of  the  mythological 
serpent  Vasuki.  In  Malabar  most  house  enclosures 
have  the  animal's  effigy  on  stone,  the  live  snakes  are 
fed,  while  *^  snake  groves  "  are  maintained  for  the 
performance  of  rites.  In  most  villages  of  the  Deccan 
the  nag  is  one  of  the  village  deities,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  peninsula  sacrifices  of  hair  are  offered  in  behalf 
of  children.  Similarly,  in  Kashmir  effigies  of  the 
creatiu«  abound  before  which  offerings  are  placed. 
The  worship  exists  largely  in  Sivaite  connections, 
and  the  so-called  naga  tribes  are  continuing  testi- 
mony to  the  existence  of  the  cult. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world  the  evidence  of  this 
worship  can  be  substantiated,  though  only  illustra- 


tive examples  will  here  be  cited.    In  Africa  the  ad- 
vance of  civilisation  is  destro3ring  the  cult,  but  it  is 

known  that  in  Dahomey,  for  instance, 

7.  Other    the  earth  serpent  was  once  a  great  deity 

Countries,  served  by  viigin  priestesses,  and  on  the 

slave  coast  the  cult  of  the  snake  was 
all  but  dominant  (J.  B.  Schlegel,  SchlCsael  zur  Ewe- 
Sprache,  p.  xiv.,  Stuttgart,  1857).  In  Japan,  out- 
side of  the  regard  for  the  mythical  dragon,  the  sti!! 
current  animism  includes  the  serpent  as  an  object 
of  prayer,  and  the  gods  of  the  water  are  often  served 
imder  that  form  (W.  G.  Aston,  ShiniOj  pp.  63-64, 
London,  1905).  The  Polynesian  Ramahavaly  is  a 
deity  of  healing,  and  his  messengers  are  snakes  (W. 
Ellis,  Polyneeian  ResearcheSf  3d  ed.,  London,  1854), 
possibly  a  case  parallel  to  that  of  iEsculapius  in 
Greece.  In  Sweden  in  the  sixteenth  century,  snakes 
were  household  deities  held  inmiune  from  harm 
(Olaus  Magnus,  xxi.  47-48,  Ck>penhagen,  1650),  and 
in  Prussia  the  same  regard  long  survived  (C.  Hart- 
knoch,  Alt  und  Neuea  Preueeen,  i.  143,  162,  Frank- 
fort, 1684).  In  America,  Mexico  and  Peru  are  rich- 
est in  evidences  of  this  cult,  the  Aztec  Tezcatlipoca 
being  the  male  and  his  consort  Cohuacohuatl  the 
female  serpent.  Quetzelcoatl  was  the  feathered 
serpent,  lawgiver  and  civilizer  (J.  G.  Midler,  Ge- 
echickte  der  americanischen  Urreligumen,  pp.  62, 
585,  Basel  1855;  and  the  works  of  Prescott),  while 
temples,  the  portals  of  which  were  built  to  resemble 
serpents'  heads,  were  known  and  impress  the  fact 
of  serpeni-wordiip.  In  North  America  Hopi  altars 
are  decorated  wiUi  figures  of  snakes,  and  the  Kicka- 
poo  Indians  reverence  the  mythical  rain  serpent 
above  other  deities.  The  so-called  dracontia  (tem- 
ples of  earth  or  mounds  built  in  serpentine  form)  are 
known  in  this  r^on.  The  cases  claimed  in  England 
and  France  (Camac  in  Brittany,  Abury  in  Wiltshire 
and  Stanton  Drew  in  Somersetshire,  England;  cf. 
J.  B.  Deane,  Worship  of  ihe  Serpent,  chap,  viii., 
London,  1833)  are  by  Feigusson  (see  bibliography) 
declared  to  be  imaginary.  But  in  Scotland  the  sa- 
cred character  of  the  snakes  pictured  on  stones  is 
established  (John  Stuart,  Sadptured  Stones  in  Scot- 
land, ii.,  p.  Ixxiv.,  Aberdeen,  1856),  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  dracontium  in  AigyUshire  several  hundred 
feet  long. 

nL  In  Mythology:  Greece  presents  perhaps  the 
richest,  at  any  rate  the  best  known,  aggregation  of 
myths  in  which  the  serpent  figures.    The  Titans  in 

their  battles  with  Zeus  are  represented 
z.  Greece,  as  either  wholly  or  partly  serpentine, 

while  Boreas  has  tails  of  snakes  instead 
of  feet  (Pausanias,  V.,  xix.  1).  Typhon,  a  monster 
partly  snake-like  in  figure,  was  struck  by  the  light- 
ning of  Zeus  and  buried  beneath  Mt.  Etna  (Pindar, 
Python).  According  to  another  story  (Strabo,  xvi. 
756)  the  channel  of  the  Orontes  in  S3rria  was  caused 
by  the  writhings  of  the  monster  in  his  agony.  The 
serpentine  horrors  of  the  Gorgons,  Furies,  and  Cer- 
berus come  naturally  to  mind;  and  in  early  times 
the  iBgis  of  Athena  was  a  cloak  with  scales  and  a 
fringe  of  serpents.  This  deity,  when  she  won  Athens 
from  Poseidon,  made  the  serpent  Erechthonius 
guardian  of  the  olive-tree  which  she  planted  (Pau- 
sanias, I.,  xxiv.  7).  So  serpents  or  dragons  guarded 
the  golden  fieece  and  the  golden  apple  in  the  garden 
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Oii^ica  of  the  «:ue'Tonci;xzjr  Srpr^rt 

Ujts^^  aso  •^T^^s^^A.  Oxmpa.  £rsc  ka^  of  Attiea. 
a&i  EnMtiMirja  of  Atlxsid  ihad.  s.  547,  vere  ha2f 
VTf^fX^vt,  uA  h  is  TorUk  kxzzs^  that  HGOier  Iliads 
id.  '^)  ipT«A  to  AganfTTTdflP  the  msa^tsn.  of  a 

.SirTeraJ  cyfio  of  oiTths  in  htbyktax  ^*»***^ 
&nu9ir>DA  to  thift  animal,  ftivmji  hoedle  to  gois  and 
men.  Id  the  Gili^uooh  «|nc  the  hero  looei  thioc^ 
a  hoetUe  lerxKUt  the  Iwrb  which  was  to  renev  the 
youth  of  the  aged;  the  Etana  mrth 
2.  Babj'  faaa  to  do  with  ooe  of  theee  •w^w^i* 
Ionia  and  which  plucked  the  wings  of  the  eagle 
Egypt  that  was  to  carry  Etana  to  hearen:  in 
the  fragment  of  the  Labbu  myth  a 
water  serpent  ia  ooe  of  the  plotters  against  man; 
and  the  animal  ia  brought  into  relation  with  the 
creation  m>th  and  chaon,  the  monfter  Tiamat  ap- 
pearing in  some  of  the  representations  to  be  not  the 
griffin-Like  bea^  but  a  serpent  (W.  H.  Ward,  in 
BMiMheca  Haara,  xxxviii.,  1%91,  209-253),  while 
Tiamat  gave  birth  to  serpenlB  and  dragons,  terrible 
and  irreHL-ftible  until  Marduk  arose  as  the  champion 
of  the  gods.  Babylonians  had  the  conception  of  a 
huge  snake  which  engirdled  the  world,  as  well  as  of 
another  which  lay  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  and  is 
reflfrcted  in  Hebrew  cosmogony.  The  origin  of  the 
Orontes  in  .Syria  has  already  received  mention.  In 
^^P^  mere  reference  is  needed  to  Apophis,  the 
great  serpent  of  the  underworld,  enemy  of  Horus, 
Ra,  and  r>siris,  as  well  as  of  the  dead,  and  the  per- 
sonification of  evil.  Set  was  the  snake  which  en- 
dured forever  and  punished  wicked  souls  in  heU 
(Budge,  ut  sup.,  i.  23-24,  ii.  376-377).  The  text  of 
Unas  (fifth  dynasty)  gives  sets  of  magical  formulas 
by  which  to  overcome  the  brood  of  serpents  of  the 
underworld  (Budge,  ut  sup.,  i.  23).  A  huge  snake 
thirty  cubits  long  was  believed  to  live  in  the  "  moun- 
tain of  the  sunrise."  The  myth  of  the  winged  sei^ 
pent  was  widely  current  in  Egypt  and  Arabia  (cf. 
the  conception  of  the  feathered  serpent  of  Mexico 
and  Peru).  So  through  the  myths  of  other  peoples 
runs  the  trail  of  the  serpent.  In  India  the  sky  snake 
Vritra  or  Ahi  keeps  away  the  rain  that  would  break 
the  drought,  and  is  slain  by  the  arrows  of  Indra; 
Iludra  is  the  destroyer  of  serpents;  Devi  assumed 
this  form  to  carry  Vishnu  through  the  deluge.  The 
Scandinavian  myth  of  the  Midgard  serpent  which 
girdled  the  earth  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth  comes 
readily  to  the  memory  (Prote  Edda^  410  sqq.).  For 
the  Druid  myth  of  the  egg  secreted  by  a  writhing 
mass  of  snakes  see  Druids.  Among  Mexicans  the 
first  woman's  husband  was  a  great  male  snake  (see 
above  under  "  Worship"). 
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1.113  aotes  thai  the  sen 
a  suferrs&fx.  Tins  syxn- 
»  c&rneii  ocs  e^«i  m  tbe  Xw  Worid!  as 
tZhsiCrascd  by  the  ahars  d  tbe  Gtifaza  Indians,  of 
the  Moqcis  aaexig  wboQ  the  socake  g^wHUg  light- 
ning, and  they  innse  or  paint  it  on  the  wands  and 
kihs  worn  in  the  stakeHdaime!.  td  tbe  Xatchez,  and 
even  of  the  Inrfiaiw  wbo  inhabhcd  3iexico  »i^->  IVru 
at  tbe  time  of  tbe  caoqnest  vP^vscott,  WaHa, 
passim). 

Xo  eooncry  emploTed  tbe  esnbiem  more  ccxDLsist'- 
entJy  and   abandantly  than    f^ypt,  where  it  ap- 
pears in  tbe  head-dress  or  crown  or  about  tbe  person 
elsewhere  of  gods  and  mooarchs,  ap- 
2.  Egyptian^  pazently  only  to  empharige  deity  and 

MitfaTaic,  kingship.  Gods  crowned  with  the  diac 
and  Indian  and  ursus  are  AmexHRa,  Ra-Heru- 
ArL  Khuti.  Xut,  and  Te£hut;  the  ursos 
appears  in  tbe  csown  or  head-drcsB  of 
Bast,  Sebeknit,  Haru-Ur,  Ptab-Seker.  Sebek-Ra. 
Isis,  Horus»  Ptah,  Menthu,  and  Ba-Xeb-Tatau,  while 
Renmot  is  ursus-headed.  Especially  abundant  is 
the  use  of  the  serpent  in  the  *'  Book  of  that  which 
is  in  the  Underworld  "  (cf.  Budge,  ut  sup.,  i.  2(H- 
262),  and  the  elevioith  hour  is  weU  worth  studying 
for  the  elaborateness  of  serpoit  symbolism  and 
forms.  Here  the  solar  disc  and  serpent  from  the 
prow  guide  Ra's  boat,  twelve  gods  carry  the  serpent 
Me^en  to  the  East,  preceded  by  two  cobras  canying 
crowns,  while  the  four-footed  serpent  (cf.  Gen.  iiL 
14;  note  also  the  dragon  of  China  and  Japan)  with 
wings  is  a  prominent  feature;  in  the  sixth  hour 
a  serpent  with  one  snake  head  and  four  human 
heads  is  seen,  and  the  seven-headed  snake  is  also 
known  (Budge,  ut  sup.,  i.  267,  who  gives  on  ii. 
64  one  of  the  finest  reproductions  of  the  winged 
serpent).  Mithraic  art  employe  this  animal  exten- 
sively, especiaUy  with  its  figure  of  Kronos.  Thus 
this  symbol  is  represented  at  Modena  in  the  folds  of 
a  serpent  (Revue  archhlogiquey  1902,  i.  1);  another 
found  at  Rome  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  entwined 
with  a  serpent,  the  head  of  which  passes  over  the 
head  of  the  statue  and  enters  its  mouth.  The  Mith- 
raic bas-relief  of  Apulum,  Dacia,  show^  on  the  bot- 
tom border  the  serpent  which  surrounds  the  worid 
(F.  CHimont,  Textes  et  monuments,  p.  309,  2  vols., 
Brussels,  1896-99).  A  Mithraic  cameo  shows  on  tbe 
reverse  two  serpents  twined  about  wands,  a  third 
forming  the  wood  of  a  bow,  and  a  fourth  forming 
the  string,  and  on  the  obverse  two  snakes  extended. 
A  Mithraic  leontocephalous  Kronos  has  about  him  a 
number  of  serpents,  and  in  another  found  at  Flor- 
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ence  the  head  of  the  enfolding  serpent  rests  on  the 
head  of  the  Kronos.  The  plaques  of  the  bull-slay- 
ing Mithra  show  snakes  in  various  positions  (cf .  F. 
Cumont,  Mysteries  of  Mithra,  pp.  21,  22,  23,  39,  65, 
105,  106,  108,  110, 117, 124, 139, 151,  176,  222,  Chi- 
cago, 1903).  Cumont  interprets  the  serpent  in  the 
Kronos  figures  as  typifying  the  tortuous  course  of  the 
sun  in  the  ecliptic;  but  as  Kronos  typifies  time,  it  is 
better  to  take  the  presence  of  the  serpent  as  merely 
intensive  and  suggesting  unending  time.  In  India 
the  spectacled  cobra  is  naturally  most  frequently 
represented,  especially  as  an  attendant  upon  deities. 
In  this  relation  the  animal  is  usually  pictured  with 
three,  five,  seven,  or  nine  heads,  the  hood  being  in- 
flated, and  generally  shielding  the  head  of  the  deity. 
The  god  may,  however,  simply  repose  on  the  coils 
of  the  animal,  or  may  be  enfolded  iivithin  them;  or 
the  serpent  may  form  the  adornment  as  necklace, 
armlet,  or  girdle,  or  may  be  held  in  the  hand.  Not 
merely  are  Brahman  and  Hindu  gods  represented 
a£  protected  by  the  snake,  but  also  the  Jina  (see 
Jainism)  and  the  Buddha  (see  Buddhism).  In  some 
of  the  great  temples  almost  every  architectural  pos- 
sibility is  seized  for  decoration  with  this  figure,  and 
this  holds  true  not  only  for  India,  but  for  Burma, 
Java,  and  Ceylon,  also  for  China  and  Japan,  if  the 
dragon  be  taken  into  account,  while  in  similar  situa- 
tions in  Mexico  and  Peru  the  same  is  found. 

The  connection  of  the  serpent  with  the  tree  of  life, 
already  suggested  by  its  presence  in  the  garden  of 
the  Hesperides  and  yAXh  the  golden  fleece,  is  illus- 
trated in  Babylonia,  and  the  connection 
3.  In  Other  of  this  cycle  with  the  serpent  in  Gen. 
Lands,  iii.  has  been  too  often  exploited  to  need 
more  than  mention  here.  In  this  region 
it  also  appeared  among  the  decorations  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  temples  and  palaces  (H.  Gimkel,  Sch&p- 
fung  und  ChaoSy  p.  154,  Gottingen,  1895),  while  it  is 
striking  that  the  caduceus  (a  staff  wound  with  two 
snakes)  is  carried  by  Ishtar  (cf .  W.  H.  Ward,  Amer- 
ican Antiquariany  xx.,  1898,  p.  215),  and  this  same 
serpent-staff  appears  on  a  vase  of  Gudea  (H.  Gress- 
mann,  AlUyrientalische  Texte  und  BildeTy  ii.  92, 
Tubingen,  1909).  There  come  readily  to  mind  the 
caduceus  of  Hermes  in  Greece,  and  the  staff  of 
iEsculapius  twined  with  a  single  serpent.  At  Gour- 
nia  in  (>ete  the  modem  excavations  have  brought 
to  light  a  goddess'  image  with  serpents  coiled  about 
her;  one  at  Cnossos  is  in  the  embrace  of  three,  while 
a  fourth  projects  its  head  above  her  tiara,  and  at 
Palaikastro  a  goddess  hold^  a  threefold  serpent  in 
her  arms.  It  is  but  natural  that  the  animal  should 
app)ear  on  the  coins  of  many  cities.  Thus  a  Tyrian 
coin  carries  a  tree  between  two  pillars  or  ma^^eboth, 
and  a  snake  twines  about  the  tree;  another  coin 
bears  the  caduceus  and  also  an  altar,  from  the  front 
comers  of  which  snakes  emerge;  still  another  repre- 
sents the  Tyrian  Hercules  contending  with  the  ser- 
pent; a  coin  of  Berytus  has  a  nude  man  (or  god) 
between  two  snakes  which  form  a  single  coil;  and 
numerous  coins  bear  designs  which  are  but  vari- 
ants of  these.  Among  cities  which  employed  this 
animal  on  their  coins,  Fella  and  Adramyttium  are 
representative. 

V.  In  Folk-lore:     No  better  illustration  of  the 
right  of  folk-lore  as  a  handmaiden  to  the  study  of 
X.— 24 


religion  is  furnished  than  in  the  body  of  common 
notions  which  gather  about  the  serpent.  This  branch 
points  the  way  to  an  understanding  of  many  of  the 
features  already  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  discus- 
sion of  worship,  mythology,  and  symbolism.  The 
qualities  ascribed  to  this  animal  by  the  common 
imderstanding  may  be  grouped  in  five  classes,  viz., 
wisdom  (including  powers  of  healing),  guardianship 
and  protection,  paternity  or  transmigration,  the 
conmiand  over  fertility,  and  hostility.  These  sev- 
eral ideas  may  be  contemporaneously  current  in 
the  same  region;  that  is,  it  may  be  conceived  that 
the  serpent  is  both  the  protector  and  the  enemy  of 
man  at  the  same  time  and  place.  Yet  it  must  not 
be  foi^otten  that  often  one  or  the  other  ideas  either 
of  benefaction  or  of  maleficence  may  be  dominant. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  (cf . 
Gen.  iii.;  it  there  is  not  only  the  most  cunning  of 
animals,  it  knows  the  qualities  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree)  it  serves  in  part  to  note  that  it  was  associated 
with  Athene,  Apollo,  and  Hermes,  in  Egypt  with 
Kneph,  in  India  with  Siva  (patron  of  the  learned 
Brahmans),  with  Buddha,  who  is  said  to  have  com- 
mimicated  his  complete  system  only  to  the  Nagas, 
a  supposed  snake-like  tribe,  and  with  Vishnu,  while 
in  Tibet  one  of  the  sacred  books  was  popularly  sup- 
posed to  have  been  derived  from  the  Nagas.  In  its 
capacity  as  a  healer  in  Greece  it  was  associated  with 
iEsculapius,  in  Egypt  with  Isis,  Harpocrates,  and 
Serapis,  with  Rudra  in  India,  and  with  Ramahavaly 
in  Polynesia.  Ainus  pray  to  it  for  a  woman  in 
labor,  and  for  help  against  ague.  It  is  often  re- 
garded as  knowing  and  applying  the  properties  of 
healing  herbs.  Pliny  (xxv.  14)  tells  that  Tylon  was 
fatally  bitten  by  a  serpent,  that  his  sister  Moire  in- 
duced a  giant  to  kill  the  animal,  but  that  its  mate 
brought  a  plant  with  which  it  touched  the  mouth  of 
the  dead  snake  and  so  revived  it,  and  that  MoirS 
learned  the  lesson  and  restored  her  brother  to  life 
by  the  same  means;  similarly  Appollodorus  (Bib- 
liothSkSy  III.,  iii.  1)  asserts  that  Polyidus  in  the  same 
way  gave  life  back  to  Glaucus;  other  examples  are 
noted  in  Pausanias,  iii.  65  sqq.  In  India  the  same 
belief  obtains,  also  that  in  its  nests  it  preserves 
a  stone  which  is  a  remedy  for  its  own  bite.  In 
Calabar  one  means  of  ordeal  is  the  fang  of  a  snake 
introduced  beneath  the  eyelid  (T.  J.  Hutchinson, 
Impressions  of  West  Africa,  London,  1858).  The 
part  of  the  snake  as  guardian  of  the  tree  of  life  in 
widely  variant  cycles  has  already  been  noted — of 
this  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides  is  but  one  case;  in 
India  it  is  regarded  also  as  the  guardian  of  hidden 
treasiire,  and  Kipling  makes  use  of  this  in  his  Jungle 
Book.  It  is  supposed  to  secrete  in  its  o\^^  head  a 
valuable  jewel,  and  even  has  one  which  it  worships. 
The  belief  in  it  as  protector  of  the  household  existed 
not  only  in  Eg3rpt  (cf.  E.  W.  Lane,  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Modem  Egypttans,  i.  289,  London, 
1836),  but  in  India,  Korea,  China,  and  Japan,  while 
to  kill  one  is  unlucky.  The  idea  of  the  connection 
of  the  serpent  with  fertility  is  world-wide.  Some- 
times, as  in  India,  its  action  is  adverse,  and  it  re- 
strains the  showers  till  killed  or  forced  by  a  god  to 
release  them.  It  is  accredited  with  power  over  wind 
and  rain,  and  in  Chile  was  held  to  have  caused  the 
deluge.    Yet  in  the  Deccan  offerings  and  prayers 
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for  rain  are  mode  to  the  nog  in  spring  ojxd 
Semites  gcDerally  bring  it  into  relation  with  springs. 
It  is  at  times  tbe  protector  of  persona  of  sanctity 
or  emintnpe,  as  when  Scipio  Africaous  and  Nero 
were  believed  to  have  been  watched  over  by  a  enake, 
or  when  two  are  reported  to  have  obaervod  the  first 
purification  of  Confucius,  or  when  one  shielded  the 
Buddha  from  the  sun's  rays.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  nialevoient,  as  when  the  Hurons 
see  in  it  the  cause  of  disease,  Australian  tribes  re- 
gard  it  as  bringing  death  into  the  world,  and  the 
Puma  Indiana  as  the  source  of  kidney  and  stomach 
troubles  in  children.  So  St.  Patrick  drives  it  from 
Ireland,  Rudra  is  its  destroyer  in  India,  Buddhu  in 
infancy  etrangloa  one,  ws  does  Krishna,  while  Her- 
cules kills  two.  In  the  Troad  there  was  a  tribe 
.aprung  from  a  serpent  (Strabo,  xiii.  1,  14),  £Iian 
(De  animalibus,  sii.  30)  teiJs  of  a  race  in  Phrj-gia 
(Ophiogens)  who  were  sprung  from  a  woman  and 
o.  serpent;  AleJtonder  was  credited  with  serpent 
paternity  (Pluljirch,  "  Life  of  Alexander,"  ii.),  and 
the  NatcheE,  Linni  Lenape,  Huron,  and  Menominee 
Indians  claim  ancestry  from  it  as  one  of  their  totems, 
as  do  some  African  tribes.  The  reverse  relation  is 
Iield  as  true,  and  aft«r  death  a  man's  soul  may  in- 
habit the  body  of  a  snake  (for  cases  among  the  Afri- 
cans consult  E.  B.  Tylor,  Primilive  Culture,  ii.  8. 
239-242,  310,  347,  London,  I90:j)— the  case  of 
JE^eas  has  already  been  noted.  It  was  constantly 
associated  with  tombs,  and  thence  doubtless  with 
the  underworld,  with  which  in  part  may  be  con- 
nected its  repute  for  wisdom.  In  the  Japanese 
Nihoiigi  a  hero  is  made  lo  reappear  tn  serpent  form 
to  take  vengeance  upon  his  murderers. 

Geo.  W.  Giluore. 
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On  the  Sflrp«Qt  in  the  Bible  oonault: 
rf,  Eiercitaliima  ad  Siiloriam,  pp.  4S8-402,  Bi 
a.  MenkFD.  Schrifim.  vi.  349-411,  Bi 
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SERVATIDS,  ser-vS'shi-os.  SAIHT:  Gidlic  bbihop 
of  the  fourth  century.  He  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
those  present  at  the  Synod  of  Sardica  in  347,  and 
is  apparently  identical  with  one  of  the  envoys  from 
Hagnentius  to  Constantius  in  350,  as  well  as  with 
the  Servatio,  bishop  of  Tongres,  who  bravely  de- 
fended Athanosian  orthodoxy  at  the  Synod  of 
Rimini  in  359.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  doubtful 
whether  he  attended  a  provincial  synod  said  to  b»ve 
been  held  at  Cologne  in  346.  According  to  Gregory 
otTouTB  (//JstonaFrancorum,  ii.  5;  c{.  De  gloria  ant' 
fcaaonim,  Ixxi.),  a  Servatius  or  Ajvatius  (the  latter 
the  bett«r  reading)  was  bishop  of  Tongres  about  the 
time  of  tbc  Him  invasions  under  Attila.  Learning  of 
the  approach  of  the  barbarians,  he  made  pilgrimages 
to  Rome  to  avert,  if  possible,  by  prayers  at  the  tomb 
of  St.  Peter  the  destruction  wluch  threatened  Ton- 
gres, only  to  receive  the,  divine  command  to  return 
to  hia  doomed  city.  He  obeyed,  and  removed  to 
Maestricht,  where  he  died  in  450,  a  year  before 
Tongres  was  sacked  by  the  Huns.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  the  Hun  invasion  has  here  been  con* 
fused  with  some  earlier  barbarian  taroad. 

A  I'ery  ancient  tradition  of  the  Cliureh  at  Mae- 
stricht gives  May  13,  3S4,  as  the  date  of  the  death  of 
Servatius  of  Tongres,  and  his  grave  soon  became  a 
favorite  place  of  pilgrimage,  so  that  in  662  his  re- 
mains were  removed  to  a  church  erected  in  his  honor. 
In  726,  after  the  victory  of  Charles  Martel  over 
the  Saracens  on  St.  Servatius'  day,  the  bonea  of  the 
saint  found  their  final  resting-place,  though  relics 
found  their  way  to  various  places,  as  Duiaburg, 
Worms,  and  especially  Quedlinburg.    Is  mediavil 
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art  St.  Servatius  is  represented  as  overshadowed  by 
an  eagle  soaring  above  him,  or  as  lying  in  a  grave 
with  three  wooden  shoes,  the  traditional  instruments 
of  his  martyrdom.  (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 

Bibijoorapht:  An  early  Viia  h  given  in  the  volume  of 
Kurth  noted  below,  and  with  other  material  in  Analeda 
BoUandiana,  i  (1882),  85-111;  similar  early  material  is 
edited  in  MOH,  Script,  vii  (1846),  172  sqq.  and  xii  (1856) ; 
ASB,  May,  iii.  215  sqq.  (with  commentary  from  pp.  209 
sqq.) ;  and  B.  Krusch's  ed.  of  Pauionea  vii4Bqve  mvi  Men- 
vingici  in  MGH,  Script,  rer.  Merov.,  iii  (1896),  83  (on 
which  cf.  O.  Kurth  in  Analecta  BoUandiana,  1897,  pp. 
164-172).  Consult  further:  G.  KurUi,  Deux  biographiee 
iniditea  de  St.  Servaia,  Li^ge,  1881;  idem,  NowtelUe  re- 
cherchee  war  S.  Servaia,  ib.  1884;  P.  F.  X.  de  Ram,  No- 
tice aur  S.  Servaia,  premier  ivique  de  Tonorea,  2d  ed., 
Brussels,  1847;  Ck>rton.  in  Da  Katholiek,  1884;  J.  Branck- 
en,  St.  Servatiua-Legmdet  Maestricht,  1884;  A.  Prost, 
SairU  Servaia,  Paris.  1891;  F.  Gdrres,  in  ZWT,  1898,  pp. 
78-83;  F.  Wilhelm,  Sartct  ServoHiu  oder  trie  doe  erate  Reia 
in  deutacher  Zunge  geimpft  tourde,  Munich,  1910;  Tille- 
mont,  Mhnoirea,  viii.  639  sqq.;  Rettberg,  KD,  i.  204  sqq.; 
Friedrich,  KD,  i.  300  sqq.;  Hauck,  KD,  L  33-^4.  51-52; 
DCB,  iv.  623. 

SERVETUS,  ser-vt'tus,  MICHAEL 
(MIGUEL  SERVETO). 

Early  Life  and  Wanderings  (§  1). 

Physician  and  Classical  Scholar  (§  2). 

Theological  System  (§  3). 

Tried  by  the  Inquisition  (§  4). 

Before  the  Ck>urt  at  Geneva  (§  5). 

The  Execution  and  Opinions  Regarding  it  (|  6). 

Michael  Servetus,  famous  as  an  antitrinitarian 
and  an  opponent  of  Calvin,  was  b.,  probably  at 
Tudela  (52  m.  n.w.  of  Saragossa),  Spain,  Sept.  29, 
1511,  and  was  executed  at  Geneva  Oct.  27,  1553. 
Expected  to  become  a  jurist,  he  first  studied  at 
Saragossa,  and  in  1525  was  made  amanuensis  to  the 
royal  chaplain,  Juan  de  Quintana,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Toulouse  in  1528.    Here  he  continued  his 
legal  studies,  and  also  became  interested  in  the 
Bible,  holding  private  readings  with  some  of  his  fel- 
low students  and   likewise  plunging 
z.  Early    into  the  writings  of  MelanchlJion  and 
Life  and     Paul  of  Burgos.    In  Feb.,  1530,  he  at- 
Wandering8.tended  the  coronation  of  Charles  V.  at 
Bologna  with  Quintana,  and  then  ac- 
companied his  patron,  who  had  meanwhile  become 
confessor  to  the  king,  to  (jrermany.    While  there  is 
no  real  basis  for  the  story  that  he  met  Luther  per- 
sonally, it  is  not  impossible  that  he  went  with  But- 
£er  to  Basel  in  the  autumn  of  1530,  although  the 
only  demonstrable  fact  is  that  he  met  (Ecolampadius 
in  October  of  the  same  year.    By  this  time  the  anti- 
trinitarianism  of  Servetus  had  been  fully  evolved, 
and  finally  arousing  the  opposition  even  of  the 
kindly  (Ecolampadius,  he  went  to  Strasburg,  where 
he  was  received  by  Capito  and  Butser.    When,  in 
1531,  he  printed  at  Hagenau  his  De  TrinUaiis  errorir 
bus  libri  aepterrif  (Ecolampadius  sought  to  have  the 
writings  of   Servetus  officially  suppressed,   while 
Zwingli  issued  an  earnest  warning  against  the  tenets 
of  the  Spanish  teacher.     In  his  Dialogorum  de 
TriniUUe  libri  duo,  with  its  appendix,  De  jusUcia 
regni  ChrisH  et  de  caritaie  capihda  quatuor  (Hagenau, 
1532)  he  now  sought  to  obviate  the  unfavorable 
impression  of  his  previous  work  by  making  certain 
formal  concessions,  though  maintaining  that  neither 
the  ancient  C!burch  nor  the  Refonners  understood 


the  Bible,  and  declaring  himself  unable  either  to 
agree  or  to  disagree  entirely  with  either  party. 

Disappointed  in  his  far-reaching  schemes,  Serve- 
tus left  Crermany,  and,  dropping  his  theological  pur- 
suits for  the  nonce,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
medicine  at  Paris,  taking  the  name  of  Villanovanus 
from  his  father's  native  city  of  Villanueva  in  Aragon. 
In  1534  he  left  Paris  and  lived  for  some  years  at 
Lyons,  where  he  gained  partial  sup- 
2.  Physician  port  by  proof-reading,  and  then  pub- 
and        lished  a  new  edition  of  Ptolemy  (Lyons, 

Classical    1535);    but  in   1537  he  return^  to 

Scholar.  Paris  and  gained  distinction  as  a 
physician,  writing  his  Syruporum  uni- 
versa  ratio,  ad  Galeni  censuram  dUigerUer  expolita. 
Cui  poet  integram  de  concoctione  discerpHonem  prce- 
ecripta  est  vera  purgandi  methodus,  cum  expositione 
aphorisvn:  ctmcoda  medicari  (Paris,  1537).  His 
views  on  the  juridical  value  of  astrology,  however, 
as  expressed  in  his  Apologetica  disceptatio  de  astro- 
logia  (Paris,  1538),  drew  upon  him  such  grave 
charges  from  the  University  of  Paris  that  he 
was  forced  to  leave  the  capital  for  Charlieu,  where 
he  practised  medicine  for  the  short  time  that  he  was 
permitted  to  remain.  He  then  lived  peacefully  at 
Vienne  for  a  number  of  years,  and  during  this  period 
issued  an  entirely  revamped  edition  of  Sanctes 
Pagninus'  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible  (see  Bible 
Vebsions,  a,  II.,  3).  Dining  these  years,  moreover, 
Servetus  had  been  gradually  formulating  a  work  to 
prove  that  primitive  Christianity  had  been  corrupted 
by  the  early  ecumenical  councils.  He  then  began 
correspondence  with  Calvin,  apparently  to  gain  the 
requisite  approval  for  the  publication  of  his  conclu- 
sions; but  the  impudent  tone  assiuned  by  Servet^us 
finally  angered  the  Genevan,  who,  on  Feb.  13,  1546, 
wrote  Farel:  "If  he  [Servetus]  comes  [to  Greneva], 
I  shall  never  let  him  go  out  alive  if  my  authority 
has  weight.''  Servetus  now  entered  upon  negotia- 
tions with  other  (Genevan  preachers  and  with  Viret, 
fully  recognizing  the  personal  peril  in  which  he 
stood;  and  in  1553  he  secretly  printed  at  Vienne  his 
Christianismi  resiiUUio  (reprint  Nuremberg,  1791; 
Germ,  transl.,  3  vols.,  Wiesbaden,  1892-96),  a  book 
repeating  with  increased  emphasis  his  old  attacks 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  he  declared 
had  arisen  with  the  corruption  of  the  Church. 

The  positive  tenets  of  Servetus'  Restituiio  are 
equaUy  difficult  to  deduce  and  to  summarize.  While 
rejecting  the  Trinity  in  essence,  he  maintained  a 
Trinity  of  revelation  in  his  theory  of  the  twofold 
revelation  of  God,  in  the  first  of  which  the  Word 
was  present  as  a  divine  primal  light, 

3.  Theo-    and  in  the  second  the  Spirit  as  a  divine 
logical      primal  power.    After  the  creation  the 
System.     Word  was  prefigured  in  Adam,  the 
theophanies,  etc.,  until  it  became  in- 
carnate in  Christ;  and  through  the  exalted  dirist, 
now  Jehovah  himself,  the  Spirit,  formerly  existent 
only  as  the  world-soul,  the  power  of  life,  the  natural 
apperception  of  the  divine,  and  the  Law,  realizes 
its  fulness  as  the  principle  of  regeneration  and  im- 
mortality inherent  in  man.    Such  was  the  weight 
laid  by  Servetus  on  these  problems  that  his  system 
had  room  for  faith  only  as  the  recognition  of  the 
divinity  of  CSurist.   Consciousness  of  sin  was  almost 
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entirely  lacking,  and  he  even  denied  that  one  could 
sin,  strictly  sp^iking,  before  one  had  reached  the  age 
of  twenty.  His  stress  on  intellectuaUty  naturally 
had  no  place  for  infant  baptism,  and  for  this  very 
reason  he  stressed  the  importance  of  adult  baptism 
as  the  conferring  of  the  Spirit,  the  Lord's  Supper  as 
the  food  of  the  Spirit,  and  good  works,  especially  as- 
ceticism, as  the  exercise  of  the  Spirit.  Eschato- 
logically  he  maintained  that  the  Christian  is  com- 
pletely freed  from  the  dross  of  earthly  life  by  a 
purifying  fire. 

As  the  physician-in-ordinary  of  the  archbishop  of 
Vienne,  Servetus  naturally  endeavored  to  keep  his 
authorship  of  the  Restitutio  secret,  but  Calvin 
recognised  the  source  as  soon  as  he  became  aware 
of  the  book,  and  at  once  assailed  it  as  a  most  danger- 
ous attempt  to  discredit  and  destroy  nascent  French 
Protestantism.  It  would  seem  that 
4.  Tried  by  Calvin's  first  information  was  gained 
tht  Inquisi-  from  a  letter  of  a  Protestant  refugee 
tion.  named  Guillaume  Trie,  then  residing  at 
Geneva,  to  a  Roman  Catholic  kinsman, 
Antoine  Ameys,  at  Lyons,  mocking  at  the  ancient 
Church  for  harboring  a  heretic  like  Servetus.  Ar- 
neys,  many  allege  at  the  indirect  instance  of  Calvin, 
denounced  Servetus  to  the  Inquisiton.  At  the  first 
trial  Servetus  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  Restitutio^ 
whereupon,  at  the  instance  of  the  Inquisitor  Ory, 
Ameys  wrote  Trie  asking  for  a  complete  copy  of  the 
work.  This  was  no  longer  accessible,  but  instead 
Trie  submitted  as  documents  twenty-four  letters  of 
Servetus  to  Calvin,  the  Genevan  theologian  mean- 
while seeking  to  avoid  any  suggestion  that  he  might 
be  a  party  to  a  trial  before  the  Holy  Office,  deeply 
regretting  that  his  plan  of  suppressing  Servetus 
necessitated  his  formal  cooperation,  and  later  ex- 
pressly denying  that  he  had  any  part  whatever  in  the 
proceedings.  On  Apr.  4, 1533,  Servetus  was  arrested 
at  Vienne  and  examined  on  the  two  days  following, 
when  he  denied  that  he  was  Servetus,  claimed  to 
have  adopted  the  name  of  that  scholar  that  he  might 
measure  himself  with  Calvin  in  dialectics,  and  of- 
fered to  make  complete  retractation.  On  Apr.  7 
he  was  permitted  to  escape,  either  to  guard  the 
archbishop  and  other  noted  friends  of  Servetus 
against  further  embarrassment,  or  to  save  the  In- 
quisition from  being  made  a  catspaw  for  Calvin. 
"The  trial,  however,  continued,  and  on  June  17 
Servetus  was  condenmed  to  the  stake,  his  books  and 
his  effigy  being  burned  in  his  stead. 

Meanwhile  Servetus,  being  unsuccessful  in  reach- 
ing the  Spanish  line,  sought  to  go  to  Italy  by  way  of 
Switzerland,  his  route  taking  him  through  Geneva. 
Learning  that  his  enemy  was  in  the  city,  Calvin  had 
him  arrested  on  Simday,  Aug.  13,  and 
5.  Before   had  his  secretary,  Nicolas  de  la  .Fon- 
the  Court  taine,  take  the  I^^ly  requisite  duty  of 
at  Geneva,  plaintiff,  the  charge  being  the  circula- 
tion of  dangerous  heresies,  for  which 
the  defendant,  a  fugitive  from  justice,  had  already 
been  imprisoned.    Calvin  drew  up  for  De  la  Fontaine 
thirty-eight   counts  against  Servetus,   the  special 
charges  being  antitrinitarianism  and  anabaptism. 
On  Aug.   15  Servetus  was  brought  to  trial.     As 
to  the  Trinity,   he  admitted    that    he  used  the 
tenn  "Person"  in  a  different  sense  from  his  con- 


temporaries; he  declared  himself  ready  to  retract 
his  views  on  infant  baptism;  but  he  maintained 
that  Calvin  was  guilty    of  grave  errors   of  doc- 
trine.  Calvin  now  found  himself  obliged  to  come 
forward  as  the  plaintiff,  and  on  Aug.  17  the  two  op- 
ponents came  for  the  first  time  face  to  face.    In  the 
beginning  Servetus  proved  himself  more  than  a 
match  for  Calvin,  but  so  strong  were  his  pantheistic 
expressions  that  the  Council,  feeling  that  the  out- 
come would  prove  a  tragedy,  determined  to  get 
further  information  from  Vienne.    Dming  the  days 
of  waiting  which  ensued,  Calvin  wrote  Farel  (Aug. 
20)  that  he  hoped  Servetus  would  be  sentenced  to 
capital  punishment,  though  not  by  a  painful  death; 
while  Servetus  (Aug.  22)  vainly  protested  to  the 
0)uncil  against  being  treated  as  a  criminal,  con- 
trary to  the  tenets  of  the  Apostles  and  the  early 
Church.    On  Aug.  24  the  prosecutor-general,  Claude 
Rigot,  presented  a  list  of  thirty  charges  which, 
ignoring   the   differences    between   Servetus    and 
Calvin,  and  laying  little  stress  on  the  Trinitarian 
problems,  attacked  primarily  the  basal  ideas  of  the 
Restitutio  that  all  Christianity  which  had  previously 
existed  was  corrupt,  that  the  Reformation  was  un- 
christian, and  that  all  who  differed  from  Servetua 
were  danmed,  likewise  casting  suspicion  on  the  pri- 
vate life  of  the  accused.    In  reply  the  latter  main- 
tained that  his  intention  was  good,  that  he  had  the 
highest  veneration  for  the  Scriptures,  and  that  he 
must  consider  his  tenets  to  be  true  until  they  were 
proved  to  be  false.    On  Aug.  31  an  answer  was  re- 
ceived from  Vienne  with  a  request  for  the  surrendo* 
of  the  fugitive;    but  Servetus,   when  offered  his 
choice,  preferred  to  stand  trial  at  Geneva,  especially 
as  Calvin  was  already  involved  in  his  struggle  with 
the  Libertines.    Exhausted  by  hearing  a  theological 
debate  between  the  two  principals  on  Sept.  1,  the 
council  determined  that  the  remainder  of  the  con- 
troversy should  be  carried  on  in  writing,  and  on  the 
following  day  Calvin  declared  that  the  Geneva 
preachers  were  ready  to  prove  thirty-eight  passages 
from  Servetus  to  be  either  heretical,  or  blasphemous, 
or  contrary  to  the  Word  of  Crod  and  the  teaching 
of  the  Church.    Evidently  learning  of  Calvin's  di»- 
pute  with  Philibert  Berthelier  (see  Calvin,  John, 
S  13),  Servetus  changed  his  tone  to  one  of  more 
boldness.    The  council  hesitated  to  condemn  him, 
and  on  Sept.  19  determined  to  send  the  minutes  of 
the  proceedings  to  Bern,  Basel,  Ziuich,  and  Schaff- 
hausen,  and  to  ask  the  advice  of  both  the  theolo- 
gians and  the  councils  of  these  four  cities.    At  this 
juncture  Servetus  formally  charged  Calvin  with 
deliberate  suppression  of  (Christian  truth  and  the 
like,  and  demanded  that  the  Geneva  theologian  be 
banished  and  his  property  confiscated  in  behalf  of 
the  plaintiff,  requests  which  were  naturally  refused. 
On  Oct.  19  answers  were  received  from  the  four 
Swiss  cities  unanimously  condemning  the  doctrines 
of  Servetus  and  urging  the  obviation  of  a  peril 
which   threatened   the   entire   Reformed   Qiuroh, 
though  without  direct  allusion  to  the  death  penal^. 
The  Geneva  council  now  proceeded  to  final  aotioD, 
and  on  Oct.  26  Servetus  was  condemned,  not  to  a 
merciful  death,  as  Calvin  and  the  other  Genenui 
ministers  had  wished,  but  to  the  stake.     The  anti- 
trinitarian  implored  pity  from  Calvin,  who  replied 
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that  he  had  never  been  actuated  by  vindictivenees, 
and  urged  him  to  seek  the  divine  forgiveness  and 
mercy.    On  the  following  day  the  sen- 
6.  The     tence  was  carried  out,  since  Fare!,  whom 
Execution  Calvin  summoned  to  accompany  the 
and  Opin-  condemned,  was  unable  to  induce  Ser- 
ious Re-    vetus  to  retract.     The   execution   of 
garding  it  Michael  Servetus  involved  Calvin  in 
obloquy  in  his  own  and  in  succeeding 
generations,  an  obloquy  partly  merited  and  partly 
undeserved.     Almost  inunediately  after  the  event, 
in  Feb.,  1554,  Calvin  published  his  Defensio  ortha- 
doxcB  fidei  de  sacra  triniUUe,  which  was  followed  by 
Beza's  De  hoBretida  a  civili  magistratu  puniendis, 
issued  in  September  of  the  same  year;   while  the 
dissatisfaction  with  the  execution  was  voiced  by  the 
writings  of  Sebastianus  Castellio   (q.v.).     On  the 
350th  anniversary  of  the  burning  of  Servetus  an 
"expiatory  monument''  was  erected  near  the  scene 
of  his  execution.     [A  monument  to  Servetus  was 
erected  at  Annemasse  (4  m.  from  Geneva),  on  the 
French  border.    It  represents  Servetus  in  prison 
and  has  on  it  an  extract  from  one  of  his  prison  let- 
ters.   Professor  Odhner  of  the  Swedenborgian  Sem- 
inary at  Bryn  Ath3m,   Pa.,  has  discovered  that 
Servetus  in  a  remarkable  manner  anticipated  the 
teachings  of  Swedenborg.] 

(ElTGEN  LaCHENMANN.) 

Bibijoobapht:  Sources  are  Calvin's  Opera,  ed.  Baum  et 
al..  viii.  453-872,  xiv.  68  sqq.,  and  xxvi.;  T.  Besa.  Cal- 
vini  Vita,  Geneva,  1554;  the  "  Acts "  of  the  trial  at 
Vienne.  ed.  D'Artigny,  Paris.  1749;  and  the  *'  Acts  "  of 
the  trial  at  Geneva,  ed.  J.  H.  A.  Rilliet,  Geneva,  1844. 
Besides  the  literature  on  Calvin,  much  of  which  discusses 
at  length  the  relations  of  Servetus  and  Calvin  and  the 
execution  of  Servetus,  consult:  F.  Treohsel,  Michad 
Seroet  und  aeine  VorgAnoer,  Heidelberg,  1839;  W.  K. 
Tweedie,  Servetus  and  Calvin,  London,  1846;  F.  C.  Baur, 
Die  chri^iche  Lehre  van  der  DteieinigkeU  und  Menach- 
wtrdung  Oottes,  iii.  54-103,  Tilbingen,  1843;  I.  A.  Domer, 
Lehre  von  der  Person  Chriati,  ii.  649-600,  Berlin,  1853; 
E.  Saisset.  MUangea  d^hiatoire,  pp.  117-227,  Paris,  1859; 
K.  Brunnemann,  Michad  Servet,  Berlin,  1865;  A.  Chau- 
vet,  £tude  aur  le  ayaihne  tMolooigue  de  Servet,  Strasbuig, 
1867;  H.  G.  N.  Tollin,  Luther  und  Servet,  Berlin,  1875; 
idem.,  Mdanchton  und  Servet,  ih.lS76;  ideim,CharakteHnld 
Michad  Serveta,  ib.  1876;  idem.  Daa  Lehrayatem  Michad 
Serveta,  3  vols.,  Giitersloh,  1876-78;  idem,  Michad  Servd 
und  Martin  BuUer,  Berlin,  1880;  G.  C.  B.  POnjer,  De  M, 
Servdi  doctrina,  Jena,  1876;  M.  M.  Pelayo,  Hid.  de  laa 
Heterodoxua  EapanjoUa,  ii.  249-313,  Madrid,  1877;  A. 
Roget,  Hid.  du  peuple  de  Qenive,  vol.  iv.,  Geneva,  1877; 
R.  Willis,  ServdiM  and  Calvin,  London,  1877  (the  classic 
work);  A.  von  der  Linde,  Michad  Servd,  een  Brandoffer 
der  Oereformeerde  Inquiaitie,  Groningen.  1891  (hostile  to 
Calvin);  F.  Buisson,  iS.  Caatdlion,  aa  vie  d  aon  ceumre,  2 
vols.,  Paris.  1892;  J.  E.  Choisy,  La  Theoeraltie  h  Oenive  au 
tempa  de  Calvin,  Geneva,  1901 ;  idem,  in  Revue  chrftienne, 
1903;  L.  Monod,  in  Revue  chrHienne,  1903;  A.  Dide,  Michd 
Servd  d  Calvin,  Paris,  1908;  W.  Osier,  Michad  Servdua, 
London  and  New  York,  1909;  C.  T.  Odhner,  Michad 
Servdua;  hia  Life  and  Teachinga,  Philadelphia,  1910; 
Scha£P,  Chriatian  Church,  vol.  vit.,  chap,  zvi  (where  a  dis- 
criminating list  of  literature,  with  notes,  is  supplied) ;  and 
in  general  the  works  on  the  church  history  of  the  period. 

SERVIA:  A  kingdom  (after  1879)  situated  in  the 
Balkan  penlnsiila,  in  southeastern  Europe,  between 
Austria-Hungary  on  the  north  and  Turkey  on  the 
south;  area  (estimated)  18,757  square  miles;  popu- 
lation (1905)  2,683,025,  belonging  mamly  to  the 
eastern  Orthodox  Church.  This,  according  to  art. 
3  of  the  constitution  of  1901,  has  the  same 
dogmas  as  the  Eastern  Ecumenical  Church,  but  is 


independent  and  autocephalous.  The  Eastern 
Orthodox  confession  is  the  religion  of  the  State, 
which  the  king  and  his  children  must  profess  ({  7). 
By  the  terms  of  art.  33,  proselyting  is  forbidden  as 
an  offense  to  the  state  religion;  yet,  according  to  the 
same  paragraph,  complete  tolerance  is  practised, 
since  it  is  stated  that  freedom  of  conscience  shall  be 
unrestricted.  All  recognised  religious  societies  are 
legally  protected,  so  far  as  their  religious  exercises 
do  not  violate  public  order  and  morality.  According 
to  §  98,  all  foreign  religious  societies  may  conduct 
themselves  according  to  their  own  tenets,  with  the 
stipulation  only  that  no  manner  of  correspondence 
may  be  carried  on  between  the  church  authorities 
of  such  religious  societies  and  those  abroad,  without 
permission  of  the  minister  of  worship.  In  like  man- 
ner, no  act  of  such  foreign  church  authorities  may 
be  published  in  the  kingdom  without  the  same  con- 
sent. It  is  thus  not  difficult  for  the  officiating 
minister  of  worship  to  construe  his  power  against 
communications  between  the  pope  and  the  Ser- 
vian Roman  Catholic  clergy. 

The  independence  and  autonomy  of  the  State 
Church  grew  up  by  degrees.  The  first  foundation 
was  granted  by  the  sultan  in  Constantinople;  when, 
in  1766,  he  created  a  vladika,  or  superior  bishop,  in 
Belgrade  and  abolished  the  former  patriarchate  of 
the  Servian  population  in  Turkey,  previously 
located  at  Ipek  in  northern  Albania.  The  vladika 
being  a  Phanariot,  however,  was  amenable  to  the 
patriarch  of  the  capital,  and  through  him  also  to  the 
sultan.  Yet  it  was  a  form  of  church  rule  with  its 
seat  at  Belgrade,  and  as  such  it  might  have  asserted 
itself  longer,  had  not  the  bribery  and  oppression 
of  the  Phanariot  party  proved  too  irritating;  for 
the  Greek  metropolitans  pursuing  their  own  in- 
terests placed  themselves  actually  in  opposition  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Servians  for  independence  from 
Turkish  despotism.  In  consequence,  after  many 
acts  of  violence  by  the  Servian  Prince  Milosh,  there 
resulted  in  1852  the  recognition  of  an  independent 
metropolitan  by  the  patriarchate;  the  latter  only 
requiring  the  approval  of  the  metropolitan  by  the 
patriarch,  who  was  also  to'be  regularly  remembered 
in  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  and  the  recognition 
of  the  episcopal  oversight  of  the  patriarch  by  the 
annual  contribution  to  him  of  1,200  dinars  ($234). 
But  with  the  establishment  of  the  Servian  kingdom, 
all  this  was  annulled. 

The  metropolitan  and  bishop  of  Belgrade  now 
rules  the  State  Church  independently,  which  has 
a  well-defined  representative  constitution;  for  the 
degrees  of  its  order  are  in  its  representative  bodies. 
The  highest  is  the  archihierarchical  synod  con- 
ducted and  represented  by  the  metropolitan.  To 
this  belong  the  other  two  bishops;  namely,  of  Nish 
and  Schitscha  (a  cloister  near  the  Ibar,  though  the 
bishop  resides  at  Tschatschak),  also  the  two  archi- 
mandrites (abbots),  and  the  archpriests,  one  for  each 
of  the  twenty-one  eparchies  (civil  districts).  It 
elects  the  metropolitan,  subject  to  royal  approval, 
and  the  archimandrites  (priors  of  the  cloisters),  and 
is  the  bishops'  court  of  justice.  The  intermediate 
ecclesiastical  court  is  the  appellate  consistory,  whose 
members  are  proposed  by  the  metropolitan  from 
the  total  body  of  clergy  to  the  minister  of  worship. 
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and  require  royal  approval.  The  measures  and 
resolutions  passed  in  the  eparchies  are  subject  to 
the  acceptance  of  their  synodical  convention,  which 
also  takes  cognizance  of  appeals.  The  eparchical 
consistories  are  composed  of  five  popes  (or  Greek 
parish  priests)  and  monks,  under  the  bishop's  direc- 
tion. Their  function  is  to  promote  religion  among 
the  people,  to  care  for  the  church  property,  to  settle 
matrimonial  disputes,  and  to  exercise  discipline 
over  the  clergy.  The  clergy  comprises  the  regular 
monastic  clericals,  from  among  whom  the  bishops 
are  taken,  and  the  married  priests,  or  popes.  Many 
of  the  latter,  however,  are  qualified  merely  to  assist 
at  mass  and  to  dispense  a  few  sacraments.  The 
bishops  appoint  all  the  priests  independent  of  the 
State,  which  does  not  contribute  for  their  support, 
but  only  a  certain  part  for  the  bishops  and  the  arch- 
priests.  The  fifty-two  to  fifty-four  cloisters  have 
sufficiently  affluent  revenues  to  discharge  the  pas- 
toral duties  even  without  state  assistance.  The 
training  of  the  clergy  requires  four  years  in  the 
gymnasium  and  four  years  in  the  seminary.  For 
the  people  education  was  made  obligatory  in  1882, 
and  there  are  thirty-eight  intermediate  schools. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  numbers  about  24,000, 
mostly  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Save  and  the 
Danube,  with  more  than  6,000  in  Belgrade.  They 
are  under  the  Croatian  bishop  of  Djakovar,  who 
also  bears  the  title  of  bishop  of  Belgrade  and  Se- 
mendria.  The  Evangelical  congregation  is  incon- 
spicuous and  small  in  numbers;  and  has  placed 
itself  under  the  superior  church  council  of  Berlin. 

WiLHELM  GOtz. 

Bzblioorapht:  P.  Coquelle.  Le  Royaume  de  Sertie,  Paris, 
1894;  W.  Miller.  Th^  Balkafu,  London  and  New  York, 
1896;  N.  Ralioi5,  Dot  kirehlick-relioiOM  Leben  bei  den 
Serben,  Qdttingen,  1896;  H.  Vivian,  Servia,  the  Poor  Man* a 
Paradiee^  London,  1897;  E.  Lasard  and  J.  Hogve,  La 
Sethi  d^aujourtThuit  BmaseLi,  1901;  M.  E.  Durham, 
Throvoh  the  Landa  of  the  Serb,  London,  1904;  F.  Kaniti, 
Dae  KUnigreich  Serbien  und  doe  Serbenvolkt  2  vols.,  Leip- 
sic,  1904-09;  Prince  and  Princess  Laaarovich-Hrebelian- 
ovich.  The  Servian  People;  their  pati  Olory  and  their  Dee- 
ftny,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1910. 

SERVIAN  ORTHODOX  CHURCHES  IN  AMER- 
ICA: These  churches  are  administering  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  Servian  immigrants  from 
Dalmatia,  Austria  proper,  Servia,  Montenegro, 
Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina,  who  ecclesiastically  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  primate  of  the  Servian 
Church  in  Austria,  the  metropolitan  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Church  of  Dalmatia,  the  Holy  Synod  of  Servia, 
and  the  metropolitan  of  Montenegro.  The  earliest 
immigration  to  the  United  States  was  that  of  the 
seafaring  Dalmatians,  whom  the  gold  fever  of  1849 
brought  to  California,  and  the  early  "Austrian'' 
colonies  in  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  San  Francisco 
were  doubtless  theirs.  Servians  at  present  are  to  be 
found  throughout  the  United  States  and  Alaska. 
The  first  Servian  church  was  built  in  Jackson,  Cal., 
1894,  by  the  Archimandrite  Sebastian  Dabovitch, 
who  later,  in  1905,  established  his  headquarters  in 
Chicago  as  the  administrator  of  the  Servian  Ortho- 
dox Church  in  North  America,  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Russian  archbishop  of  New  York  City. 
There  are,  according  to  moderate  calculations,  about 
80,000  Servians  in  the  United  States,  their  clergy 
consisting  of  one  archimandrite  and  nine  priests, 


and  they  have  churches  at  Chicago  and  South 
Chicago,  111.;  MacKeesport,  Wilmering,  South 
Pittsburg,  and  Steelton,  Pa.;  Jackson  and  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.;  Kansas  City,  Kansas;  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  also  in  Douglas,  Alaska;  Butte,  Mont.;  Bar- 
berton,  Ohio;  and  Bisbee,  Aris.,  in  care  of  visiting 
priests,  and  those  at  Pueblo,  Cal.,  and  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  in  charge  of  Russian  priests. 

The  Supreme  Council  of  the  Servian  Orthodox 
Society  with  a  membership  of  6,500  has  its  head- 
quarters in  Pittsburg,  and  there  exists  also  the  Ser- 
vian Federation  "Sloga,''  the  aim  of  which  is  to 
consolidate  the  various  Servian  organisations  in 
this  country.  A.  A.  Stamouli. 

SERVICE,  JOHN:  Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at 
Campsie  (10  m.  n.  of  Glasgow)  Feb.  26,  1833;  d.  at 
Glasgow  Mar.  15,  1884.  He  studied  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow  irregularly  from  1858  to  1862;  was 
engaged  in  editorial  work,  1857-62 ;  became  minister 
at  Hamilton  1862 ;  but  resigned  after  ten  months,  on 
account  of  ill-health,  and  retired  to  Melbourne, 
Australia,  1864-66;  was  minister  at  Hobart  Town, 
Tasmania,  1866-70;  returned  home,  1870,  and  was 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Inch,  Wigtownshire,  1872- 
1879;  and  of  Hyndland  Church,  Glasgow,  1879-84. 
He  wrote  a  novel  which  appeiu^  in  Good  Words 
under  the  title  Novaniia^  and  was  published  as  Lady 
Hetty  (3  vols.,  London,  1875);  Salvation  Here  and 
Hereafter  (1877),  which  caused  a  sensation  in  Scot- 
land on  account  of  its  Broad-church  views;  Sermons 
(1884);  and  Prayers  for  Public  Worship  (1885). 

Bibuoobapht:    A  biographical  notice  is  prefiaEed  to  tlie 
volume  of  Sermone,  1884;  DNB,  li.  269. 

SERVITES  (Send  beatm  Marim  Virgints):  A 
Roman  Catholic  order  devoted  to  the  glorification 
and  service  of  the  Virgin  through  prayer  and  ascet- 
icism. On  the  feast  of  the  ascension  of  the  Virgin 
(Aug.  15),  1233,  seven  leading  citizens  of  Florence, 
who  had  previously  belonged  to  a  society  for  her 
praise,  were  filled  with  a  desire  to  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  her  service.  The  names  of  the  seven  were 
Bonfiglio  Monaldi,  Bonagiunta  Manetti,  Manetto 
dell'  Antella,  Amideo  Amadei,  Ricuere  Lippi  Ugue- 
cioni,  Gerardo  Sostegni,  and  Allessio  Falconieri. 
With  Monaldi  as  their  head,  they  lived  first  at  the 
Campo  Marzo  near  Florence,  and  then  (about  1236) 
on  Monte  Senario.  Their  habit  then  consisted  of  an 
ash-gray  cloak  and  a  haircloth  shirt.  In  1239  the 
cardinal  legate  Gottfried  of  (]astiglione  gave  them  a 
milder  Augustinian  rule  and  the  name  of  Brothers 
of  the  Passion  of  Jesus.  Their  habit  was  now 
changed  to  a  white  mantle,  black  hood  and  scapular, 
and  leathern  girdle.  The  order  was  confirmed  by 
Alexander  IV.  in  1255,  and  was  extended  to  France 
(where  the  habit  was  a  white  mantle  and  white  cloth- 
ing), and  to  Holland  and  Grermany  (1267-^).  In- 
nocent V.  (1276)  forbade  them  to  receive  novices  but 
Honorius  IV.  (1285-87)  gave  them  many  privileges, 
to  which  liartin  V.  (1424)  added  those  of  the  mendi- 
cant orders.  Later  they  spread  to  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary, and  in  1567  were  in  importance  the  fifth  men- 
dicant order.  In  1411  Antonio  of  Sienna  founded 
the  Observantine  Servites,  who  became  extinct  in 
1568.  In  1593  Bemardmo  de  Ricciolini  founded 
the  congregation  of  Hermit  Servites,  which  sproad 
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in  Italy  and  in  Germany.  The  Servile  monks  possess 
houses  in  Italy  (Rome,  San  Marcello,  Bologna, 
Florence,  Naples,  and  Palermo),  in  Austria  (nine 
monasteries  in  the  Tyrol  province  and  eight  in  the 
Austro-Hungarian),  England  (especially  London), 
and  the  United  States  (two  in  Chicago  and  one  in 
Milwaukee). 

Servite  nims,  or  ''Black  Sisters,''  were  founded  by 
Benizi,  and  were  especially  numerous  in  Italy  and 
southern  Germany;    while  tertiary  Servite  nuns 
were  established  by  Juliana  Falconieri  (d.  1341)  at 
Florence,  were  confirmed    by  Martin  V.  in  1420, 
and  were  spread  throughout  Germany  by  the  Arch- 
duchess Anna  Juliana  Catharine  (di  1622).    Paul  V. 
made  these  German  Tertiaries  a  separate  congrega- 
tion. (O.  ZOCKLERf.) 
Bibuoorapht:   The  most  important  aourooB  are  in  oourae 
of  preparation  under  the  care  of  P.  M.  Soulier  and  A. 
Morini,   Monttmenta  ordinit  Servorwn  S.  Marian  Brua- 
sels,  1897  sqq.     Ck>nBult  furUier:  M.  Pooeianti,  Chronieon 
verum  Miua  acuri  ordinia  Servorum  beata  Maria,  Florence, 
1616;    A.   Giani,  AnnaUa  aacri  ordinu  Servorum  beata 
Maria,  Florence,  1618.  extended  by  A.  M.  Garbi  and  P. 
Bonfrixseri,  3  parts,  Paris,  1719-25;    P.  Florentini,  Dia- 
logtu  de  origine  ordinia  Servorum,  in  I.   Lami,  Delida 
eruditorum,  vol.  i.,  Florence,  1736;  P.  Tonini,  II  Santuario 
della  aantiaeima  Annumiala  di  Firerue,  Florence,  1876; 
Hial.  de  Vordre  dea  Servitea  de  Marie,  .  .  .  19SO-1S10,  par 
un  ami  dea  Servitea,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1886;    P.  M.  Soulier, 
Vie  de  S.  Philippe  Benin,  propagaiewr  de  Vordre  dea  Ser- 
vitea,  ib.  1886;  idem,  Life  of  St.  Juliana  Falconieri,  Foun- 
dreaa  of  the  .  .  ,  Rdigioua  of  the  Third  Order  of  Servitea, 
London,  1898;  B.  M.  Spdrr,  Lebenabilder  aua  dem  Serviten- 
orden,  4  vols.,  Innsbruck,  1891-95;    Heimbucher,  Orden 
und  Kongreoationen,  ii.  218-231;   KL,  xi.  204-212. 

SESSION:  The  lowest  court  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  composed  of  the  pastor  and  elders.  See 
Presbyterians,  X.,  1,  §  2  (6). 

SESSUMS,  DAVIS:  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 
of  Louisiana;  b.  at  Houston,  Tex.,  July  7,  1858. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  the  South, 
Sewanee,  Tenn.  (M.A.,  1878),  and  at  the  theological 
department  of  the  same  institution.  He  was  ordered 
deacon  and  priested  in  1882,  and,  after  a  few  months 
as  curate  of  Grace  Church,  Galveston,  Tex.,  in  1883, 
was  successively  curate  and  rector  of  Calvary, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  (1883-87) ;  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
New  Orleans  (1887-91) ;  and  was  consecrated  bishop 
coadjutor  of  Louisiana  (1891);  within  the  year, 
on  the  death  of  Bishop  J.  N.  Galleher,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  full  administration  of  the  diocese. 

SETH,   SETHTTES. 

I.  Relation  of  the  List  to  Non-Israelitio  Tradition. 
II.  Relationship  of  the  Sethite  Series  to  the  Cainite  Series. 

III.  The  General  Idea  of  the  Setiiite  Line. 

IV.  Significance  of  the  Individual  Sethite  Names, 
y.  Postcanonical  Ideas  of  Seth  and  the  Sethites. 

VI.  Relation  of  Sethites  to  the  "  Sons  of  God." 

By  Sethites  are  meant  the  ten  patriarchs  named  in 
Gen.  v.,  namely:  Adam,  Seth,  Enos,  Cainan,  Biahal- 
aleel,  Jared,  Enoch,  Methuselah,  Lamech,  and  Noah. 

L  Relation  of  the  List  to  Non-Israelitic  Tradition: 
An  Indo-Germanic  origin  has  been  mistakenly  sup- 
posed, Noah  being  equated  with  -nysos  in  Dionysos 
on  account  of  Noah's  relation  to  the  vineyard  (P.  K. 
Buttmann,  Mythologus,  i.  173,  Berlin,  1828);  also 
with  the  Sanscrit  ndvaka  (ndviktif  "seaman";  J. 
Grill,  Erzvdter  der  Menachheitf  pp.  41  sqq.,  Leipsic, 
1875) ;  also  with  the  Egyptian  Menea,  GrecJc  Minos, 


on  the  basis  of  a  supposed  form  Manoah  (S.  Lef- 
mann,  Proceedings  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Orientalists,  p.  3,  1903).  These  are  untenable 
hypotheses.  F.  Delitzsch  (Babel  und  Bibdf  p.  32, 
Leipsic,  1902)  relates  the  list  with  the  ten  antedilu- 
vian Babylonian  kings.  But  a  comparison  of  the 
names  in  each  series  (the  Babylonian  as  given  by 
Eusebius,  Chronieon,  ed.  A.  SchOne,  i.  7  sqq.,  Berlin, 
1866,  from  Berosus)  shows  practically  no  etymologi- 
cal or  graphic  resemblance.  But  it  is  claimed  that  by 
transformation  and  abbreviation  and  by  translation 
the  earlier  could  give  rise  to  the  later.  F.  Honmiel 
(PSBA,  1892-93,  pp.  243  sqq.;  Expository  Times, 
1899-1900,  p.  343,  1902-03,  pp.  103  sqq.)  reasons 
that  Alonts,  —  Babylonian  Aruru,  wife  of  Ea, 
creator  of  man,  is  to  be  equated  with  Adam  — 
"mankind";  the  third  in  the  Babylonian  series, 
Amelon,  Babylonian  amelu,  "mankind,"  —  Enos, 
"mankind,"  and  so  on.  The  comparison,  however, 
gives  no  real  results;  e.g.,  in  the  first  case  creator 
and  created  are  paralleled.  But  it  is  pointed  out 
that  in  each  list  there  is  a  series  of  ten  antediluvians, 
the  last  of  whom  is  the  hero  of  the  flood;  that  in 
both  lists  the  individuals  are  credited  with  ex- 
ceedingly long  lives;  and  that  some  relations  may 
be  traced  by  transfonnation  or  otherwise  between 
the  individual  names — as  when  Ammenon  (the 
fourth,  corresponding  to  Cainan)  is  made  to  mean 
"master  workman."  It  may  be  granted  that  in 
three  or  four  cases  the  Hebrew  might  arise  by  trans- 
lation, as  in  the  case  of  Amelon  and  Enos;  yet  even 
this  does  not  prove  priority  for  the  Babylonian; 
rather  one  should  affinn  that  the  Babylonian  tradi- 
tion supports  the  view  that  the  names  of  the  ten 
kings  show  a  Babylonizing  of  neutral  material.  The 
method  in  which  the  regnal  years  of  the  Babylonian 
kings  are  reckoned  (the  cycle  of  3,600  years)  speaks 
for  this  supposition;  the  number  ten  is  itself  against 
a  pure  Babylonian  origin.  Among  Hebrews  ten 
figures  frequently  (cf.  the  tenfold  occurrence  of 
"and  God  said"  in  Gen.  i.  3-29;  see  for  further  il- 
lustrations NuMBEBS,  Sacred).  On  the  contrary, 
among  Babylonians  the  decimal  system  had  no 
fundamental  position,  sixty  (five  times  twelve)  be- 
ing the  basis  of  their  cosmic  system.  F.  Lenormant 
{Les  Origines  de  Vhistoire,  i.  217  sqq.,  Paris,  1880) 
would  secure  an  Egyptian  origin  for  Seth  through 
the  mediation  of  Hittites  and  Hyksos.  E.  Meyer 
(SetrTyphon,  Leipsic,  1875)  claims  that  the  god  Set 
had  a  primitive  and  p\u«  Egyptian  origin,  his  name 
meaning  "the  dark  destructive  night,"  that  equali- 
sing him  with  Baal  as  a  sun-deity  came  about  through 
Canaanitic  influence  (cf .  Wiedemann,  in  DB,  extra 
vol.,  195),  that  the  Hyksos  identified  Set  with  their 
Baal,  and  consequently  the  Hittite  Baal  took  the 
name  Set.  Hommel  incorrectly  assumes  a  relation- 
ship of  Seth  with  the  Eg3rptian  Set  {Die  altorierUa- 
lischen  Denkmdler,  pp.  53,  56,  Berlin,  1903),  stating 
that  "according  to  the  restored  oldest  text  of  Gen. 
V.  Seth  corresponds  to  Adapa;  the  Egyptians  have 
obscured  this,  making  Set  the  brother  and  opponent 
of  Osiris."  Nor  can  the  Sethite  tradition  be  traced 
to  CJanaanitic-Phenician  origins.  Rather  should  one 
claim  that  the  Cainite  genealogy  (Gen.  iv.  17-24) 
so  corresponds  to  the  narrative  of  the  Phenician 
cosmogony  as  given  by  Eusebius  that  it  must  be 
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credited  with  a  Palestinian-Phenician  basis.  But 
there  is  the  statement  of  Philo  Byblius  (in  Eusebius, 
PrctparoHo  evangdica,  I.,  x.  5  sqq.)  that  Ai6n 
(Time)  had  the  care  of  trc^s,  while  the  descendants 
of  AiOn,  viz.,  Phds,  Pur,  and  Phlox  (Light,  Fire, 
and  Flame),  discovered  fire  and  its  uses,  and  their 
descendants  were  Casius,  Lebanon,  and  Antilebanon, 
while  their  mother  had  commerce  with  those  whom 
she  met.  Resemblance  between  this  statement  and 
Gen.  iv.  17-24  \b  only  in  the  general  idea  of  giving 
the  beginnings  of  inventions;  reference  is  closest  to 
the  Greek  myth  of  the  discovery  of  fire,  and  the 
report  of  the  shamelessness  of  woman  reminds 
rather  of  Babylonian  temple  prostitution  than  of 
Cien.  vi.  1-4,  where  the  part  of  the  women  is 
innocent.  The  use  by  Philo  Byblius  of  the  name 
Jao  does  not  prove  Hebrew  origin,  as  J.  Lagrange 
supposes  (Strides  sur  lea  religions  simiHques,  pp. 
411-412,  Paris,  1905),  since  that  name  is  very  old. 
Positive  indications  of  Canaanitic-Phenician  origin 
of  the  patriarchs'  names  lacks  specific  foundation. 

n.  Relationship  of  the  Sethite  Series  to  the  Cainite 
Series:  In  J  only  the  Cainite  series  is  complete  (Gen. 
iv.  17-24),  the  Sethite  is  fragmentary  (Gen.  iv.  25- 
26);  the  complete  Sethite  series  comes  from  P. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  names  of  Cainites  are  the 
same  or  similar  to  the  Sethites\  Buttmann's  re- 
mark (MythologuSf  i.  171)  that  the  same  list  appears 
twice  with  small  variations  in  order  and  form  has 
been  often  echoed  (e.g.,  EB,  iv.  4411);  on  the  other 
hand,  the  independence  of  the  lists  is  maintained 
(Driver,  on  Genesis,  p.  80,  London,  1905),  and 
Zimmem  (in  Schrader,  KAT,  p.  542)  afifirms  both 
to  be  very  old.  Probably  Israelitic  tradition  had 
report  of  two  lines  of  Adamic  descendants. 

m.  The  General  Idea  of  the  Sethite  Line:  While 
Ewald  long  held  that  the  conception  of  the  patriarchs 
among  the  ancestors  of  the  Israelites  was  practically 
that  of  demigods  (Geschichte  des  VoUces  Israel^  i.  383, 
Gottingen,  1865),  R.  Brown  (cf.  Beweis  des  GlaubenSf 
1893,  pp.  353-354)  attributed  to  the  patriarchs  an 
astronomical  significance  in  relation  to  the  sodiac; 
Hommel  (Expository  Times,  1902-03,  p.  105)  re- 
marks that  the  Chaldeans  related  the  last  seven 
[Babylonian]  patriarchs  to  the  seven  planets,  and 
the  Babylonians  distributed  them  among  the  ten 
months  of  the  world  year;  and  Zimmem  (Schrader, 
KATf  p.  541)  thinks  that  the  Biblical  ten  patriarchs 
were  originally  heroes  of  the  months  of  the  first 
world  year.  But  no  trace  is  left  [in  the  Bible]  of  this 
deification  of  the  Sethites.  For  the  statement  that 
Seth  is  a  divine  name  F.  Ulmer  (Die  semitischen. 
Eigennamen,  p.  26,  1901)  gives  no  proof.  If  the 
mythological  view-point  fails,  ethnography  is  not 
more  shadowed  forth  in  the  list.  Lenormant  (ut 
sup.,  i.  208  sqq.)  would  have  the  oldest  races  divided 
by  these  lists  into  the  nomadic  and  the  settled,  or 
the  yellow  and  the  white.  But  the  Old  Testament 
makes  the  distinction  rest  upon  religious-moral 
grounds.  Over  against  the  impious  Cainites  were 
the  relatively  better  Sethites.  In  J  are  preserved  in 
the  Sethite  genealogy  the  relatively  good  descend- 
ants of  Adam  by  whom  mankind  is  carried  through 
the  flood.  J  did  not  intend  to  say  that  the  worship 
of  Yahweh  began  with  Sethites  (Gen.  iv.  26b).  If 
there  were  grounds  for  thinking  that  J  had  intended 


to  bring  the  Cainite  genealogy  into  proportionate 
connection  with  that  of  Seth,  his  intention  failed  in 
that  he  inserted  the  birth  of  Enos.    In  Gen.  iv.  25-26 
J  laid  his  basis  in  the  Sethite  line,  from  which  was 
to  come  he  who,  because  of  his  relative  rightn^s  of 
relations  with  God,  should  lead  mankind  through 
the  judgment  to  a  better  period  of  history.    It  was 
from  the  religious-moral  view-point  in  the  earliest 
IsraeHtic    tradition   that   antediluvian    man   was 
divided  into  two  lines,  and  so  interpreters  have 
generally  understood  it.    If,  as  seems  to  be  proved, 
the  Hebrew  narrative  of  primitive  times  is  relatively 
independent,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  duality  of  series  of  patriarchs.     Then  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  arise.  (1 )  The  religious-ethical 
superiority  attributed  to  the  Sethites  is  only  rela- 
tive.    (2)  From  Sethites,  not  from  Cainites,  was 
derived  the  ancestor  of  postdiluvian  mankind;  the 
"comfort''  (Gen.  v.  29)  expected  from  Noah  was 
based  in  part  upon  inununity  from  a  cursing  of  the 
earth  on  account  of  sin  as  in  the  case  d  Adam  (G&i. 
viii.  21-22) ,  it  can  not  rest  wholly  upon  the  planting  of 
the  vineyskrd  (as  Budde  thinks,  UrgescMchUf  pp.  306- 
309) .  The  curse  of  Yahweh  was  not  to  be  averted  by 
hmnan  action.    (3)  While  the  Masoretic  text  brings 
only  one  Sethite  down  to  the  flood,  the  Samaritan 
brings  three;    but  the  former  appears  to  be  the 
original  conception.    (4)  The  Sethite  genealogy  of  J 
can  not  be  considered  entirely  independent  of  the 
Cainite.    The  double  line  in  Hebrew  tradition  arose 
not  in  the  fact  that  Adam  had  two  sons  (Budde, 
us  sup.,  p.  184)  but  because  the  early  tradition  dis- 
tinguished between  two  lines  ethically  distinct.    On 
this  ethical  distinction  was  based,  probably,  the  long 
period  of  life  awarded  to  the  antediluvians. 

IV.  The  Significance  of  the  Individual  Setfails 
Names:  It  seems  that  Seth,  so  far  as  he  emerged 
in  Hebrew  tradition,  was  the  substitute  for  Abel 
who  had  perished  in  an  outbreak  of  sinful  power. 
But  it  remains  questionable  whether  P  (as  Dilhnann, 
in  his  conunentary,  on  Gen.  v.  3,  and  Budde,  Urge- 
schichUf  p.  163,  think)  intended  to  make  Seth  Adam's 
first  son.  The  narrator's  silence  regarding  the  re- 
lation of  Seth  to  preceding  children  of  Adam  does 
not  involve  that  he  presupposed  in  his  readers  igno- 
rance of  that  relation;  according  to  analogy  in  the 
rest  of  the  chapter,  Seth  is  thought  of  as  the  first  of 
Adam's  children.  Yet  it  can  not  be  said  with  as- 
surance that  the  narrator  presupposed  his  readers' 
knowledge  of  Cain  and  Abel,  nor  does  the  fact  that 
the  name  Enos  means  ** mankind"  involve  for  Seth 
restriction  to  the  meaning  "sprout.''  It  can  not  be 
decided  whether  Cainan  means  "creature"  or 
"  worker  in  metals."  Mahalaleel  is  "  praise  of  God." 
Jared  is  regarded  by  Friedrich  Delitzsch  as  mean- 
ing "oflfspring"  (Wo  lag  das  Parodies^  p.  149, 
Lcipsic,  1881);  but  it  may  mean  "servant"  or  "de- 
scent" [i.e.,  to  a  place].  Enoch  means  "consecra- 
tion "  and  then  "  the  consecrated  one."  Methuselah 
means  "man  of  the  javelin,"  and  Lamech  "  warrior" 
or  "conqueror."  Noah  means  "rest."  Whether 
these  patriarchal  names  along  with  the  assured  or 
probable  significance  included  each  a  special  con- 
ception depends  upon  the  answer  to  the  question 
whether  the  Hebrews  attached  to  each  the  idea  of  s 
step  in  human  development.   Such  a  aeries  of 
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iugs  has  been  sought  by  F.  Bflttohcr,  Exegelisch- 
krilisclic  AehrenUac  iiim  aUen   Testament  (Leipsic, 

1S49J;  but  the  series  breaks  down  upon  examina- 
tion.  Budde  supposes  that  the  latter  half  of  the 
Berics  embodies  such  a  coDception;  here  again, 
however,  the  facts  do  not  afford  support — thus,  the 
succession  Jared-Enoch  murks  no  progression  either 
in  significance  of  name  or  of  activity.  Moreover, 
Hebrew  antiquity  did  not  connect  the  beginning  of 
reverence  of  Yahweh  nith  Mahaialeel  ("praise  of 
God"),  but  with  Enoa.  The  Bible  puts  real  sig- 
nificance into  the  existence  and  name  of  Noah, 
through  whose  mediation  a  condition  of  "  rest "  was 
attained  in  removing  the  feeling  of  distance  of 
humanity  from  God  as  well  as  the  tear  of  divine  pun- 
ishment, bringing  about  a  new  liarmony;  in  his 
planting  of  the  vineyard  is  not  to  be  seen  the  rescue 
of  the  earth  from  the  curse  pronounced  upon  it. 

V.  Poatcanonical  Ideas  of  Seth  and  the  Setbites; 
Jewish  writers  attributed  to  individual  Setbites 
important  places  in  religious  and  general  deveiop- 
ment.  Seth  was  rapt  away  to  heaven  for  forty  days 
and  teamed  of  the  angels  the  baital  precepts  of  the 
Koral  law;  he  also  initiated  the  art  of  writing, 
named  the  five  planets,  discovered  the  division  of 
time  into  months,  weeks,  and  years  (note  the  order), 
and  knew  of  the  appearance  of  the  "  star  in  the  cast, ' ' 
Knowing  of  the  coming  double  destruction  of  the 
earth  by  fire  and  water,  his  descendants  preserved 
the  knowledge  gained  through  their  ancestor  by  two 
ptUars  of  clay  and  of  stone,  the  latter  of  which 
"exists  tiU  this  day  in  the  land  of  Siria"  (Nile) 
(Josephue,  Anl.,  I.,  ii.  3.  Josephus  seems  here  to 
reflect  Manetho  as  preserved  by  SyDcellua).  Jews, 
Samaritans,  and  Gnostic  Christians  professed  to  pos- 
sess writings  of  Seth,  as  did  Mohammedans  (cf.  Fabri- 
cius,  CodeK  psevdepigTaphm,  L  141-147,  ii.  49-55, 
Hamburg,  1722-23;  and  E,  Kautzsch,  Apokryphen 
und  Pscudepigraphen,  ii.  538,  TUbmgen,  1900). 
Later  men  knew  the  name  of  his  wife,  Asura  (Jubi- 
lees, iv.  11),  Horaia  according  to  the  Sethites 
(Epiphanius,  Hw.,  xxxix.  5),  from  which  probably 
came  Norea  (Ironieus,  Hot.,  i.  34).  Enoa  wrote 
about  religion  and  how  to  pray  (Fahricius,  ut  eup., 
1.157-158;  Kautzseh,  utsup.,i.467,ii.  46,  73,  258). 
Alexander  wrote  about  the  grave  of  Cainan,  who 
married  his  sister  Mualetet,  but  before  the  flood 
wandered  away  from  hia  family  (Fobricius,  ut  sup., 
i.  159-160).  "Jorcd"  was  rendered  so  as  to  show 
that  in  his  time  the  "watchers"  [i.e.,  angel  guar- 
dians of  the  nations]  "  came  down  "toearth  to  train 
men  in  uprightness  (Jubilees,  iv,  15;  cf.  however 
Enoch,  vi.  5-6) ;  or  his  name  conveyed  the  informa- 
tion that  hia  sons  began  to  transgress  the  com- 
mands  he  gave  and  to  mingle  with  the  impure 
Cainites  (Book  of  Adam).  Methuselah,  who  married 
his  father's  sister  Edna  (Kautzsch,  ut  sup.,  ii.  536), 
founded  a  court  of  justice  and  a  school  where  the  law 
of  nature  was  taught.  For  Enoch  and  Noah  see  the 
articles.  Many  other  details  are  narrated  in  pseud- 
epipmphic  books. 

VI.  Relation  of  Sethites  to  the  "  Sons  of  God," 
Gen.  vL  1-4;  By  "sons  of  God"  can  not  be  meant 
Sethites.  The  word  ha'adliam  (E.  V.,  "men")  m 
Gen.  vi.  1  has  the  article  and  must  mean  the  whole 
race:   the  same  must  then  be  true  of  the  word  in 


verse  2  (this  in  spite  of  Strock'a  argument  in  his 
commentary  on  Genesis,  pp.  26-27,  Munich,  1905, 
where  he  reasons  from  Judges  Tcix.  30  that  a  word 
may  be  used  in  its  genera!  sense  and  then  in  its 
narrower;  he  also  argues  against  the  general  sense 
in  verse  1).  Moreover,  "sons  of  God"  is  a  common 
designation  for  angels.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  to  the  mingling  of  supermundane 
and  mundane  beings  would  be  attributed  the  origin 
of  giants  (see  Compakative  Religion,  VI.,  \  \  7). 
.\s  the  Sethites  are  not  the  "sons  of  God,"  so  they 
are  also  cot  the  "children  of  Sheth"  (Num.  ixiv. 
17)-  (E.  KONio.) 

on  fjeneaia  |Dot«l  undar  Hkiatkocb).  in  pnrlieuliir  thoAe 
of  H.  Ouohel.  Gflltingen.  19U1:  B.  H.  Driver,  London. 
19CM;  J.  Bfihmer.  Stuttgart,  lOOS;  H.  L.  Struck.  Muoicb. 
19QS:  and  J.  akinner.  Edinburgh  and  New  York,  IBIO. 
The  subject  is  often  treated  in  works  on  the  hiitoiy  of 
Iirael— ipwini  atleDlJon  naay  be  colled  to  tboBe  of  H. 
Guthe,  Tdbingen,  1904.  and  S.  OntUi.  8tutt«nrt,  1B05. 
Otter  works  aro:  P.  Butlmann,  Mplioloeui,  ii.  1-27. 
Berlin.  1829:  H.  LOken,  Die  Tradxliorua  da  Uauchm- 
er^hlaUt.  pp.  14a-lSa,  MDnater,  ISSB;  K.  Budde,  DU 
MtliK*!  UrvtKkicbie.  Oieuen,  1883;  A.  H.  Sayce,  Hocm 
of  Uu  Old  Tnlammi,  Loadon,  ISSl;  idem,  Thi  •  Hiahtr 
Criticiim '  and  Oit  Ifoniantntj,  ib.  1804;  idem,  Palri- 
orcAol  Palatini,  ib.  ISflS;  H.  E.  Ryla.  Thi  Barlv  JVorm- 
ticrt  d/  GcTiHM,  ib.  1803  (of  hi«b  value):  F.  Haounel  in 
PSBA.  IV  (1893).  243-24B:  idem.  Die  oMiraMiKlit 
Vtberliefrrwat  in  inKhrifllither  Bclcuciluitfi.  PP-  SOS- 
SOT.  Munich,  1887,  Eng.  Iranal..  Anaax  HArcw  Tradi- 
lioni  01  lUiulraltd  trji  Ac  ManumerOt.  London.  1S97;  H, 
Gunkcl.ncIrfvendiD/Ciinau.Chifaito,  1901;  E.  Worcee- 
tcr.  Thi  Bunk  afGatcni  tn  llie  LiffU  0}  Modcra  Knmclrda'. 
London.  lOOI;  H.  ZiiDmem.  Bibliuke  und  babylmiitltm 
VmachicMe.  Laipaic.  1901,  Eng.  tranal..  The  BabtiUmian 
and  Ihe  Hebreic  Cenutt.  London.  1901:  H.  Greenwood. 
The  Book  0/  Oenttii  Trealed  <u  on  AvChcTUic  Record.  2 
vDla..  ib.  1003-04;  R,  Kittel,  Die  babslaniKhe  taid  din 
bibhteht  UrvriehirMr.  Leipnic.  1003,  Eng.  Imnsl..  Babir- 
lonion  Bicavalians  and  Barl)i  Bible  HitUirii.  London.  1903; 
J.  Niokel,  OmaiM  luid  KriixhriflfoTKhune.  pp.  IM  sqq., 
Freiburg.  1003;  T.  G.  Pinches.  The  O.  T.  in  the  Lighl  of 
CAo  HittorictU  Raordt  of  Atsuvia  and  Bt^jfionia,  London. 
1903;  A.  Jcrcmiu.  Dot  A.  T.  im  LiehU  dea  allm  OrienU, 
Leipsic.  1904;  J.  Ueinhold.  Die  bibliachr  UrVKhichU, 
Bonn.  1904;  J.  B&hmer,  Daa  erilt  Buch  Moit.  Stuttgart, 
190S:  A.  R.  Gordon.  The  Barlu  TradUione  of  Gentni. 
Edinburgh.  1907;  Sehrader.  KAT.  pp.  G39  sqi),.  and 
COT;  Bertheau.  in  JahrbOrJter  fQr  deuUclie  ThrBhnie, 
niii.  eST  sqg.;  Kloatennann,  in  NKZ.  v.  308  aqq.;  DB, 
iv.  470;   EB.  iv.  4*10-17;  JE.  xi.  207, 

SETHIAKS.     See  Ophites. 

SETOB,  Bi'tvn,  ELIZABETH  AHN:  Roman  Cath- 
olic, founder  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity;  b.  at  New 
York  Aug,  28, 1774 ;  d.  at  Emmlttsburg,  Md.,  Jan. 
4,  1821.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Bayley, 
a  physician,  and  married  William  Set^n.  After  bis 
death,  1803,  she  entered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Mar.  14,  1805.  In  order  to  support  herself  and 
children,  she  taught  school  at  Baltimore,  1806-08; 
hut,  after  taking  the  veil  with  her  sisters-in-iaw, 
Harriet  and  CeciLa  Seton,  on  a  gift  of  S8,000  she 
founded  near  Emmittsburg  in  1809  a  congregation 
of  women  for  the  care  of  children  and  orphans, 
which  was  placed  under  the  ndes  and  constitution 
(modified)  of  Vincent  do  Paul  (q.v,)  in  1811,  thus 
becoming  a  religious  order,  and  designated  as  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  United  SUtes.  In  1812 
the  order  had  increased  to  twenty  members,  with 
Mother  Seton  as  superior-general,  and  at  her  death 
it  Dumbered  fifty.    In  1SI4  the  order  took  charge 
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of  an  orphan-asylum  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1817 
of  one  in  New  York,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Maryland.  At 
the  time  of  her  death  more  than  twenty  conununities 
had  charge  of  free  schools,  orphanages,  boarding- 
schools,  and  hospitals  in  a  number  of  states. 

Bibuoorapht:  Her  Memoir,  LeUers,  and  Journal  were  ed- 
ited by  her  grandaon,  W.  Seton,  New  York,  1809.  Con- 
sult further:  Memaira  of  Mra.  Stton,  Written  by  heraelf, 
Eliaabethtown,  N.  J..  1817;  C.  I.  White,  Life  of  Mra, 
Seton,  7th  ed..  New  York,  1856;  Mme.  de  Barberey,  Vie 
de  Madame  Elixabeth  Seton,  2  vols.,  Pana,  1872;  Heim- 
bucher,  Orden  und  Kontfregationen,  iii.  636-637;  KL,  xi. 
214-216. 

SEVEN  DOLORS  OF  THE  VIRGIN  MART, 
FEAST  OF  THE.  See  Mart,  Motheb  of  Jesus 
Christ,  III. 

SEVEN,  THE  SACRED  NUMBER. 

Among  Andent  Non-Hebraic  Peoples  (|  1). 

In  the  Old  Testament  (fi  2). 

In  the  New  Testament  (fi  3). 

In  Christian  Theology  and  Lituigios  (|  4). 

The  number  seven  was  regarded  as  sacred  by 
most  ancient  Oriental  peoples  and  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Among  the  Chinese  the  empire  was 
divided  into  seven  provinces;  the  emperor  made 
offerings  on  seven  altars  to  seven  chic^  classes  of 
spirits,  was  placed  in  his  cofi&n  on  the  seventh  day 
after  death,  and  was  buried  in  the  seventh  month. 
In  India  the  Rig  Veda  knows  of  seven 

z.  Among  Adityas,  seven  rishis  as  the  progenitors 

Ancient  of  the  seven  great  Brahmanical  castes, 
Non-Hebraic  seven   divisions  of  the  earth,   seven 

Peoples,  rivers  of  Hindustan,  and  seven  celestial 
mountains.  The  Iranians  had  seven 
Amshaspands  and  certain  festivals  of  seven  days 
each,  while  the  seven  gates  of  Mithra  were  important 
in  Mithraism.  In  early  Teutonic  belief  periods  of 
seven  days  and  of  seven  years  were  known  and  the 
early  Celts  had  numerous  sacred  Heptads.  The 
number  seven  occurs  constantly  in  the  mythology  of 
the  Greeks,  while  among  the  Romans  the  hills  of  the 
city  of  Rome  formed  a  heptad.  Still  more  impor- 
tant was  the  sanctity  of  the  number  seven  among 
the  Assyrians  and  the  Babylonians.  At  a  very  early 
period  the  latter  people  had  a  hebdomadal  division 
of  the  month,  they  regarded  the  number  of  the 
planets  as  seven.  The  designation  of  the  seven 
days  of  the  week  based  on  this  planetary  system 
was  apparently  unknown  to  the  early  Babylonians; 
nor  was  the  view  that  the  seventh,  fourteenth, 
twenty-first,  and  twenty-eighth  days  of  each  month 
were  dies  nefasH  so  wide-spread  in  effect  on  Babylo- 
nian theory  and  practise  as  the  kindred  Sabbath 
among  the  Jews.  That  the  sanctity  of  the  number 
reaches  back  to  the  oldest  development  of  religion 
and  culture  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  is 
shown  by  the  seven  gates  of  Hades  in  the  Ishtar 
legend,  the  seven  Igigi,  the  frequent  representation 
of  groups  of  seven  deities,  seven  altars,  and  the  like. 

In  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  the  num- 
ber seven  is  important.  Labor  on  the  seventh  day 
is  forbidden  (Ex.  xx.  8-11;  Deut.  v.  12-16;  and 
see  Sabbath);  and  the  Passover  and  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  were  seven-day  festivals.  The  con- 
secration of  priests  lasted  seven  dayB;  the  seventh 
month  was  marked  by  the  celebration   of   the 


Feast  of  Tabernacles,  of  the  day  of  atonement,  and 

Roehha-Shanah;  the  sabbatical  year  was  celebrated 

every  seven  years,  and    the  year  of 

2.  In  the  jubilee  every  seven  times  seven  years. 

Old  Testa-  The  court  of  the  tabernacle  had  eight 
ment       times  seven  pillars,  the  candlestick  had 
seven  branches,  and  the  sacred  ell  was 
seven  handbreadths.    The  number  was  important 
in  taking  oaths,  as  the  verb  nUhha^  "  to  swear"  (cf. 
shebha',  ''seven"),  shows,  and  was  also  a  factor  in 
matters  pertaining  to  satisfaction  and  punishment 
(cf.  Gen.  iv.  24;   Ex.  vii.  25;   Lev.  xxvi.  18  sqq.; 
Deut.  xxviii.  7  sqq.;  Prov.  vi.  31).    It  also  occurred 
in  various  ceremonies  of  purification  (Lev.  xiv.  51; 
see  Defilement  and  Pubification,  Ceremonial). 
In  concluding  covenants  and  in  expiatory  sacrifices 
this  number  figured:  as  in  sprinkling  the  sacrificial 
blood  seven  times  in  sin  offerings  (Lev.  iv.  6, 17,  xvL 
14  sqq.),  and  in  sevenfold  sacrifices.    Seven  entered 
into  proverbial  expressions  of  daily  life  (e.g.,  Isa. 
iv.  1,  xi.  15,  XXX.  26;  Jer.  xv.  9;  Mi(^  v.  5;  Prov.  vL 
16,  ix.  1,  xxvi.  16,  25;  Psalms  xii.  6;   Job.  v.  19). 
Heptads  are  not  uncommon  in  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  people,  as  the  seven  sons  of  Japheth  (Gen. 
X.  2),  Saul  (II  Sam.  xxi.  9),  Jehoshaphat  (II  Chroo. 
xxi.  2),  Job  (Job  i.  2),  and  the  mother  of  the  Mac- 
cabees (II  Mace.  vii.).    Jacob  served  seven  yean 
for  each  of  the  daughters  of  Laban  (Gren.  xxix.)  and 
bowed  seven  times  to  Esau  (Gen.  xxxiii.  4).    Phar- 
aoh's dream  foreboded  seven  years  of  plenty  and 
seven  3rears  of  famine  ((jen.  xli.);   David  was  of- 
fered his  choice  between  seven  years  of  famine,  three 
months  of  exile  and  peril,  or  three  days  of  pestilenoe 
(II  Sam.  xxiv.  13) ;  and  Solomon  took  seven  years  to 
build  the  temple.    For  multiples  of  seven  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  household  of  Jacob  numbered 
seventy  (Gen.  xlvi.  27),  there  were  seventy  elders 
(Num.   xi.   24),   and   seventy  sons  of   Jenibbaal 
(Judges  viii.   30),    and  allusions  are  frequent  to 
periods  of  seventy  years  (Ps.  xc.  10;  Isa.  xxiiL  15; 
Jer.  XXV.  11,  etc.);  while  the  phrase  "seventy  and 
sevenfold''  occurs  in  the  Song  of  Lamech  (Gen.  iv. 
24). 

In  the  Crospels  and  Acts  groups  of  seven  peraoos 

are  mentioned.    (Christ  manifested  himself  after  his 

resurrection  to  seven  of  his  disciples  (John  xxi.  2); 

seven  brothers  and  their  wife  figure  in 

3.  In  the  the  quibble  of  the  Sadducees  (Mark  xii 
New  20  sqq.);  there  were  seven  appointed 
Testament  to  office  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  vi.  5)  and  seven  sons  of  Sceta 
(Acts  xix.  14);  a  multiple  of  the  number  is  found 
in  the  seventy  disciples  of  Jesus  in  Luke  x.  1. 
Reference  is  made  to  periods  of  seven  days  in  Matt 
xvii.  1-2;  Acts  xx.  6,  xxi.  4, 27,  xxviii.  14;  and  seven 
occurs  in  proverbial  phrases  in  Matt.  xii.  45  (Luke 
xi.  26),  xviii.  21  sqq.  (note  also  the  augmentative 
"seventy  times  seven '0»  <^d  Luke  viii.  2  (seven 
devils  cast  out  of  Mary  Magdalene).  Latent  hep* 
tads,  like  those  of  the  sevenfold  designation  of  the 
spirit  of  God  in  Isa.  xi.  2,  the  seven  penitential 
Psalms,  and  the  seven  petitions  in  SoVomon's 
prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  (I  Kings  viii 
29-53),  occur  wHh  relative  frequency  in  the  New 
Testament.  To  this  category  belong  the  seven 
petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  aooordiiig  to  MaMMfV 
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(vi.  ^13),  the  seven  parables  (Matt,  xiii.),  and  the 
seven  woes  (Matt,  xxiii).  The  apostolic  epistles  con- 
tain the  following  noteworthy  heptads:  seven  af- 
flictions and  seven  gifts  (Rom.  viii.  35,  xii.  6-8); 
seven  qualities  of  heavenly  wisdom  (James  iii.  17); 
and  seven  virtues  proceeding  from  faith  (II  Pet.  L 
5-8).  The  Apocalypse  is  especially  rich  in  heptads, 
not  only  latent  (e.g.,  v.  12,  vi.  15,  vii.  12,  xix.  18, 
xxi.  8),  but  explicit,  as  seven  churches  (ii.-iii.), 
seven  seals  (v.  1  sqq.),  seven  trumpets  (viii.  2  sqq.), 
seven  thunders  (x.  3-4),  seven  angels  (xv.  1  sqq.), 
and  seven  vials  of  wrath  (xvi.  1  sqq.) ;  the  apocalyp- 
tic beast  has  seven  heads  and  seven  diadems  (xii.  3, 
xiii.  1,  xvii.  7  sqq.);  there  are  seven  spirits  before 
the  throne  of  God  (i.  4,  iii.  1,  iv.  6,  v.  6). 

The  Church  Fathers  dealt  largely  with  the  num- 
ber seven,  basing  their  theories  lai^ly  on  Judeo- 
Christian  and  Neo-Platonic  writers.  Many  of  them 
regarded  seven  simply  as  the  symbol  of 
4.  In  Chris- perfection  and  of  cosmic  completion 
tian  Theol-  (Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Gregory 
ology  and  the  Great,  and  Cluysostom).  Others 
Liturgies,  sought  more  esoteric  meaning  and 
exegesis,  as  C3rprian  (De  exhortof 
Hone  martyrii,  xi.),  who  regarded  seven  as  com- 
posed of  three,  to  symbolize  the  creative  Trinity, 
plus  four,  to  typify  the  four  elements  of  creation; 
or  Gregory  the  Great  {Moraliaf  xxx.  16),  who,  in 
Philonic  fashion,  made  the  microcosm  man  a  hep- 
tad  consisting  of  three  spiritual  and  four  corporeal 
qualities.  To  the  heptads  thus  evolved  the  Middle 
Ages  added,  drawing  especially  from  the  latent 
heptads  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  from 
the  explicit  heptads  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  heptad 
of  the  seven  mortal  sins  was  definitely  formulated 
by  Gregory  the  Great  and  Isidore  of  Seville.  Anal- 
ogies were  formed  after  the  eleventh  century  in  the 
seven  cardinal  virtues  (first  definitely  fixed  by  Hugo 
of  St.  Victor  and  Peter  the  Lombard),  the  seven 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  (on  the  basis  of  Isa.  xi.  2),  the  seven 
beatitudes  (instead  of  the  eight  of  Matt.  v.  3  sqq.), 
the  seven  words  on  the  cross,  the  seven  sacraments, 
the  seven  joys  and  the  seven  dolors  of  the  Virgin, 
the  seven  works  of  bodily  mercy  (based  on  liatt.  xxv. 
31  sqq.),  and  the  seven  works  of  spiritual  mercy. 
Liturgies  also  developed  heptads,  especially  as  the 
ritual  of  the  Old  Testament  furnished  an  abundance 
of  precedents  and  motives.  At  an  early  date  the 
seven  canonical  hours  were  introduced  on  the  basis 
of  Psalms  cxix.  164,  combined  with  Psalms  Iv.  17 
and  Dan.  vi.  10;  and  the  sevenfold  orders  of  the 
clergy  are  ancient.  Here,  too,  belong  the  seven 
salutations  of  the  people  by  the  priest  at  the  mass, 
the  reckoning  of  the  Sundays  in  Lent  as  seven,  the 
seven  deacons  at  pontifical  mass,  and  the  like.  A 
number  of  groups  of  seven  saints  in  the  calendar  are 
medieval  in  origin,  but  some  go  back  to  an  early 
date,  as  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus  (q.v.),  and 
probably  the  twice  seven  "Helpers  in  Need"  (q.v.). 
Speculative  philosophy  long  continued  to  operate 
with  the  number  seven,  especially  in  the  realm  of 
natural  philosophy,  borrowing  much  from  the  Tal- 
mud and  the  Cabala  (qq.v.)  as  late  as  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Here  belong  the  names  of  Agrippa 
of  Nettesheim,  Paracelsus,  V.  Weigel,  Jakob  Bohme, 
and  von  Helmont,  as  in  the  seven  "  elemental  spirits  '* 


of  Paracelsus:  elementary  body,  Archeus  or  Mumia 
siderial  man  or  Evestrum,  animal  spirit,  intelligent 
soul,  spirit-ocean,  and  man  of  the  New  Olympus. 
Similar  juggling  with  heptads  is  not  uncommon  in 
modem  theosophicaJ  treatises  with  their  frequent 
dependence  on  the  concepts  of  the  Cabala. 

(O.    ZOCKLERf.) 
Bibuographt:  On  the  ethnic  use  of  the  number  note:   R. 
von  Ihering,  Evolution  of  the  Aryan,  p.  113,  London,  1897; 
F.   von  Andrian,   in   MitteilunQen  der  anthropologi9chen 
Ge9elUchaft  in  Wien,  joad  (1901).  pp.  226-274;    W.  H. 
Roecher.  in  Philologua,  1901.  pp.  260-273  (on  the  number 
among  the  Greeks);    idem,  in  the  Abhandlttngen  of  the 
Saxon  Academy,  xxi.  no.  4.  and  xxiv.     For  the  Biblical 
usage  consult  in  general  the  commentaries  on  the  pas- 
sages, as  the  works  on  Biblical  theology;  also:  K.  C.  W. 
F.  B&hr.  Stfmbolik  dea  motaitchen  CuUua,  i.  119-208.  Hei- 
delbeig,  1837;    C.  Auber,  Hi^.  et  tMorie  du  tymbolisme 
rtligieux,  L  97-155,  Paris.  1870;   J.  A.  Martigny.  Diction- 
noire  dea  antiquUSs  chrHiennea,  pp.  503-504.  Paris.  1877; 
R.  Samuel,  Seven,  the  Sacred  Number,  London,  1887  (not 
reliable);    H.  Qimkel,  Zum  relioionaoeachiehtlichen   Ver- 
atAndniaa  dea  N.  T.'a,  Gdttingen,  1903;    T.  K.  Cheyne, 
Bible  Problema  and  the  New  McUerial  for  their  Solution,  pp. 
57  sqq.,  London.  1904;   E.  SohQrer.  in  ZNTW,  1905,  pp. 
1-66;   DB,  iii.  562-563.  565;    EB,  in.  3436-37;   JE,  ix. 
349;   Vigouroux,  Dictionnaire,  faso.  xxviii.,  cols.  1677-97. 
On  the  number  in  po8t-C!hristian  times  consult:    G.  M. 
DuTBch.   Der  aymboliache   Charakter  dea  chriatlichen  Re- 
liffion,  ii.  536,   Schaffhausen.  1859;    R.  Cruel,   Oeachichte 
der  deutaehen  Predigt  im  MittelaUer,  pp.  522  sqq..  Det- 
mold,  1879;    C.  Kiesewetter.  Oeachichte  der  neueren  Oc- 
eultiamiu,  ii.  16  sqq..  59  sqq..  Leipsic.  1891;    J.  Sauer. 
Symbolik  dea  KirtJunoebHudea,  pp.  61-78,  Freiburg.  1902; 
O.  Zdckler,  Die  Tugendlehre  dea  Chriatenttana,  pp.  99  sqq., 
243  sqq..  Odtersloh,  1904;  and  t^e  literature  under  Nun- 
BEBS,  Sacbbo. 

SEVEN  SLEEPERS  OF  EPHESUS,  ef 'e-sus : 
According  to  Gregory  of  Tours  {De  gloria  mar- 
tyrunif  xciv.),  whose  account  is  based  upon  an  old 
Syrian  version  of  the  legend,  seven  Christian  youths 
at  EphesuSi  during  the  persecution  under  Decius 
(250) y  took  refuge  in  a  cave  just  outside  the  city. 
At  the  emperor's  command  the  heathen  sealed  up  the 
cave.  Instead,  however,  of  perishing  the  youths 
fell  into  a  sleep,  from  which  they  awakened  nearly 
two  hundred  years  later,  when  some  of  the  stones 
happened  to  be  removed  from  the  entrance.  In 
the  presence  d  Theodosius  II.  and  Bishop  Blaximus 
they  reafl&rmed  their  Christian  faith  and  then  ex* 
pired,  to  sleep  till  the  end  of  the  world. 

In  its  details  the  legend  varies  considerably. 
The  supposed  duration  of  the  sleep  ranges  from  175 
to  197  years,  while  the  date  of  the  miracle  is  given 
as  Aug.  4,  or  Oct.  22,  by  the  Greeks,  and  June  27,  or 
July  27,  by  the  Latins.  Also  the  names  of  the  sleep- 
ers differ  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Ethiopic  versions, 
and  some  accounts  make  the  number  of  sleepers 
eight.  According  to  occidental  tradition  tiieir 
names  were,  Maximianus,  lialchus,  Martinianus, 
Dionysius,  Johannes,  Serapion,  and  Constantinus. 
Recent  attempts  to  trace  the  legend  to  its  source 
have  not  led  to  any  consensus  of  opinion.  It  has 
been  regarded  (1)  as  purely  Christian  in  its  origin 
(Baronius,  Cuypers,  Stadler);  (2)  as  developed 
from  a  pre-Christian  and  heathen  nucleus,  modified 
by  the  death  of  certain  Christians  in  a  cave  during 
the  Decian  persecution  (Koch,  Bernoulli) ;  (3)  as  a 
modification  of  the  Hellenic  myth  of  Endymion. 
united  with  an  original  Syrian  legend  (Clermont- 
Ganneau) ;  (4)  as  pre-Christian,  but  purely  Jewish, 
in  its  origin  (Gaasel).  (O.  ZOcKLEBf.) 
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BtBUooHATHT:  The  Pa»no  mpiem  DcrmienHwn^  ed.  B. 
Knuch.  is  in  MOH,  Script,  rer.  Merov.,  i  (1885).  848- 
853;  and,  with  a  preface,  in  AnaUeta  JBoUandiana,  adL 
371-387.  Paris.  1803;  in  Migne,  MPL,  Ixxi.  1105-18; 
also,  with  comment  by  Cuypera  and  the  Acta,  in  ASB, 
July,  vi.  375-397.  Consult:  C.  Baronius.  Martyrolotfium 
Romaniun,  Colosne.  1610;  A.  Reinbrocht.  Die  Legtnde 
von  den  eitben  SchlAfem,  G5tttngen.  1880;  J.  Koch,  Die 
Siebeneehlaferlegende,  Leipeic,  1883;  I.  Guidi.  Teati  orien- 
tali  topra  i  Setti  Dormienti  di  Efeeo,  Rome.  1885;  P.  Cassel. 
Harmaoeddon,  Boiiin.  1890;  J.  Clermont-Oanneau.  in 
Comptea  rendtta  de  racademie  dee  Sciencee,  4th  aer.,  xxvi. 
564-576.  Paris.  1899  (cf.  Analecta  BoUandiana,  1900.  pp. 
356-357);  C.  A.  Bemouiili.  Die  HeUigen  der  Mercvinger, 
pp.  160-169,  TQbingen.  1900;  Gibbon.  Decline  and  Fall, 
iii.  412-413;  DCB,  ii.  136;  KL,  id.  278-279;  Catholic 
Encyclopedia,  v.  496-497. 

SEVENTH-DAT  ADVENTISTS.  See  Adventists, 
2. 

SEVENTH-DAT  BAPTISTS.  See  Baptists,  II., 
4,  b. 

SEVENTH-DAT  BAPTISTS,  GERMAN.  See 
Communism,  II.,  5. 

SEVERIANS.    See  Ophites. 

SEVERIANUS,  se-vi'M-^'nus:  Bishop  of  Gabala 
in  Syria;  d.  after  408.  He  is  of  importance  for  the 
history  of  ecclesiastical  politics  at  Constantinople  in 
the  time  of  Chrysostom.  Socrates  (Hist,  ecd.f  VI., 
xi.;  Eng.transl.,  NPNF,  2d  series,  ii.  145-147)  re- 
lates that  he  was  led  by  the  success  of  Antiochus  of 
Ptolemais  in  preaching  at  the  capital  to  do  the  same, 
and  also  achieved  success,  though  he  was  not  per- 
fect in  Greek;  he  also  won  the  friendship  of 
Chrysostom.  But  he  employed  himself  during  the 
absence  of  Chrysostom  in  intriguing  against  him; 
Serapion,  the  supporter  of  the  bishop,  reported  the 
activity  of  Severianus,  and  Chrysostom  had  him 
expelled  from  the  city.  The  Empress  Eudoxia, 
however,  had  him  recalled,  and  Severianus  continued 
his  intrigues,  and  in  further  developments  appears 
to  little  advantage.  Palladius  blames  him  for  the 
removal  of  Chrysostom  from  Cucusus  to  Pityus. 
Gcnnadius  (De  vir.ill,  xxi.)  calls  him  a  man  learned 
in  the  Scriptures  and  an  excellent  orator,  and  read  a 
commentary  of  his  on  Galatians  and  a  Libdlus 
gratissimtLS  de  haptismate  et  epiphanicB  aoUemnitate, 
possibly  to  be  identified  with  a  Logos  eis  ta  theo- 
phania  (MPGy  Ixv.  15-26).  Of  the  former  there 
seems  to  be  extant  only  what  is  contained  in  cita- 
tions in  catenae  and  like  works.  Of  his  homilies 
there  remain  fifteen  in  Armenian  translation  (ed. 
J.  B.  Auchcr,  1827),  two  of  these  also  are  contained 
in  Greek  in  the  works  of  Chrysostom  (MPG,  Ivi.  553- 
564),  and  one  among  the  homilies  of  Basil  the 
Great  (MPOy  xxxi.).  Another  homily  "On  peace" 
(ed.  A.  Papadopulos-Kerameus,  in  Analecta^  i.  15- 
26,  St.  Petersburg,  1891),  two  fragments  of  a  homily 
in  Sahidic  (ed.  J.  I^eipoldt,  in  AegypHsche  Urkunden 
der  kdniglichen  Museen  zu  Berlin,  KopHsche  Urkun- 
den, i.  6,  pp.  425-428,  Berlin,  1904),  a  small  frag- 
ment of  a  writing  against  Novatian  (in  Gelasius, 
De  dunbtts  naturis),  and  various  sermons  in  Coptic 
translation  (cf .  W.  E.  Crum,  Catalogue  of  the  Coptic 
MRS.  in  the  British  Museum,  London,  1905)  are  ex- 
tant. Ascribed  to  him  also  are  homilies  on  the  brazen 
serpent,  on  "The  Seals  of  the  Books,"  and  one 
against  the  Jews  (among  Chrsrsostom's  works  in 


MPQ,  Ivi  499-516,  bdiL  531-544,  bcL  799-802). 

The  fragment  in  MPG,  Ixv.  27-28,  De  pythambvs  et 

mal^ficiis,  ascribed  by  Mai  to  Severianus,  is  the  woric 

of   Peter  Chrsngologus  (see  CHRTSoiiOOUB;   cf.  F. 

liveriani,    SpicHegium    lAberianum,     L    192-193, 

Florence,  1863).  (G.  KrCgeb.) 

Bibuoobapht:  B«sidM  the  swuuw  m  Soermteo,  qjb  rap., 
and  Soaomen,  Hiii.  eocL,  VIII.,  z.,  Enc-  tmuL.  m  NPSF, 
2  aer..  iL  405,  oooault:  Fabrieiua-Harlea,  BihUotKeea 
Oraca,  x.  £07-610,  Hambuig,  1807;  O.  Baidenbever. 
PatroUnrie,  p.  306,  Enc.  IranaL,  St.  Louia,  1906;  idem,  ia 
XL,zi.215  aqq.;  DCB,  iv.  825-026  (exceptaonany  cood); 
Ceillier,  AvUwn  marie,  viL  4-5.  121.  205-209.  343.  z.  8. 

SEVERINUS,  se^'ve-rf'nns:     Pope  63S-640.    On 
the  death  of  Honorius  I.  (Oct.  12,  638),  a  mutiny 
broke  out  in  Rome,  and  though  the  Roman  Sere- 
rinus  was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  the  army,  filled 
with  greed  for  the  new  pope's  allied  wealth  and 
aided  by  the  populace,  surrounded  the  LatenuL 
Three  days  later  the  leader  of  the  mutineers,  the 
chartularius  Mauritius,  helped  seal   the  treasures 
of  the  Church,  while  at  his  instigation  the  exarch  of 
Ravenna,  Isaac,  banished  the  leading  cleigy  and 
seised  the  treasury.     Under  these  conditions  Seve- 
rinus  could  not  be  enthroned,  especially  as  the  im- 
perial confirmation,  then  necessary,  was  lacking. 
It  was  not  until  May  28,  640,  that  the  pope  was  en- 
throned, and  on  Aug.  2  of  the  same  year  he  died. 
He  is  important  only  as  having  defended  the  doc- 
trine of  two  energies  and  two  wiUs  in  Christ,  thus 
reversing  the  monothelite  ekthesis  and  the  course  of 
his  predecessor.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoobapht:  Liber  pontifiealie,  ed.  Mommaen  in  MGS, 
Geet.  pont.  Rom.,  i  (1898).  175-176;  Jaff^,  Reaeata.  p.  227; 
R.  Baxmann.  Die  Politik  der  P&paU,  i.  170,  Elberfeld. 
1868;  J.  Langen,  Oeachichte  der  rdmiachen  Kirehe,  L  516, 
Bonn.  1881;  Bower,  Popea,  i.  436-437;  PUtma,  Pop**, 
i.  149-150;  Milman,  Latin  Chriatianity,  iL  71;  DCB,  vr. 
628. 

SEVERINnS,  SAINT:  One  of  the  chief  agents  in 
the  conversion  of  Noricum  (the  modem  CuinthiA) 
to  Christianity;  b.  in  Italy,  probably  early  in  the 
fifth  century;  d.  in  Noricum  Jan.  8,  482.  Of  his 
early  life  nothing  is  known  except  that  he  resided 
for  a  time  among  the  monks  of  the  East.  Shortly 
after  the  death  of  Attila  in  453,  he  went  to  northern 
Noricum,  where  he  lived  a  life  of  rigid  asceticism, 
while  later  pupils  gathered  around  him,  so  that  he 
was  able  to  found  monasteries  at  Favianss  and 
Passau.  His  influence  was  directed  primarily  to- 
ward religious  and  ethical  elevation,  and  not  only 
did  he  enjoy  the  support  of  the  clergy,  but  the  people 
regarded  him  as  a  prophet;  and  at  the  same  time, 
orthodox  though  he  was,  he  was  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Arians  and  by  the  Germans  generally. 

The  biography  of  Severinus  by  Eugippius  (ed. 
H.  Sauppe,  MGH,  Atici.  ant,  i.  part  2,  1877;  P. 
Knoell,  CSEL,  viii.  2,  Vienna,  1886)  gives  the  first 
details  of  the  religious  conditions  in  Noricum  since 
the  entry  of  Christianity  into  the  land  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  third  century,  except  for  the  allu- 
sions of  Athanasius  to  Norican  bishops.  In  the 
biography  the  conversion  of  the  land  to  Christianity 
is  represented  as  complete,  though  pagan  sacrifices 
were  still  occasionally  offered  in  secret.  There  were 
dioceses  at  least  of  Lauriacum  (Lorch)  and  Tibunift 
(on  the  site  of  the  modem  Lumfeld),  and  possibly 
of  Celeia  (CiUi)  and  Virunum  (in  ZoUfeld,  near 
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Klagenfurt);  while  churches  existed  not  only  at 
Lauriacum,  but  at  Salzburg,  Astura  (near  Kloster- 
neuburg),Comagena  (nearTulln),  Cucullse  (Kuchel), 
Quintana  (Plattling  or  KOnzing),  Boiodurum  (Boi- 
tro),  and  Passau.  The  clergy  were  numerous, 
and  the  bishops  were  chosen  by  the  people.  Monas- 
teries, on  the  other  hand,  do  not  seem  to  have 
existed  before  the  coming  of  Severinus. 

While  Christianity  was  thus  flourishing,  political 
conditions  were  in  an  evil  way.  The  power  of  the 
Hims  w^as  indeed  broken,  but  the  German  tribes 
were  steadily  pressing  the  Romans  back — the  Ale- 
manni  from  the  west,  the  Thuringians  and  Rugians 
from  the  north,  and  the  Goths  from  the  east,  the 
latter  as  formidable  to  the  other  Germanic  tribes 
as  to  the  Romans.  Under  such  conditions  Severinus 
labored,  without  the  prestige  of  ecclesiastical  or 
official  position,  solely  liirough  the  power  of  his  per- 
sonality. Foreseeing  that  the  Romans  could  not  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  coimtry,  he  begged  that  his  body 
might  rest  in  Italian  soil.  Accordingly,  when 
Odoacer,  in  488,  drove  the  Roman  power  from  Nori- 
cum,  the  body  of  the  saint  was  interred  first  at  Monte 
Feltri,  near  Naples,  whence  it  was  removed,  four 
years  later,  to  the  monastery  of  LucuUanum,  near 
the  same  city,  which  had  been  established  for  the 
exiled  monks.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bxbuoobapht:  The  principal  source,  the  Vita  by  Eugip- 
piu8,  ut  sup.,  is  also  to  be  found*  with  commentary,  in 
ASB,  Jan..  i.  483-499.  For  MSS.  and  other  editions  cf. 
Potthast,  WeowHser,  pp.  1572-73.  The  Tratulaiio  is  in 
MGH,  Script,  rer.  Langob.,  i  (1878),  452-469,  and  ASB, 
Jan.,  i.  1098-1103.  Ckinsult  further:  J.  Freiherr  von 
Hormayr,  Wiena  GeschicMe  und  aeine  DenkwUrdigkeiten, 
i.  56-78.  Vienna,  1823;  J.  L.  Reitmayr,  Der  heUigt  Sev- 
erin  der  Einsiedler,  Regensburg,  1829;  J.  G.  Waitimann, 
Lebenaoeachichte  dea  heUigen  Severing  Augsbuis,  1834; 
J.  F.  von  Patruban,  Lickter  und  Schatten,  pp.  1-15, 
Vienna,  1852;  R.  Pallmann,  Geachiehte  der  V Otkerwander- 
ung,  ii.  393-413.  Weimar.  1864;  J.  Leitner,  Leben  vnd 
Wirken  des  heiligen  Severin,  Passau,  18^8;  J.  Jung. 
R&mer  und  Romanen  in  den  DonaulAndem,  Innsbruck, 
1877;  idem,  LHe  romaniachen  Landachaften  dea  r&miachen 
Reicha,  ib.  1881;  Q.  Kaufmann,  Deutache  GeachichU,  ii. 
23-27,  Leipsic,  1881;  A.  D.  Sembera,  Wien  der  Wohn- 
aitz  und  Sterbeort  dea  heiligen  Severin,  Vienna,  1882;  A. 
Ebert,  AUgemeine  Geachichte  der  Literatur  dea  Mittelaltera, 
i.  452-454,  Leipsic,  1889;  C.  A.  Bernoulli,  Die  HeUigen 
der  Merovingert  pp.  47  sqq.,  TQbingen,  1900;  Watten- 
bach.  DGQ,  i  (1904),  50  sqq.;  A.  Baudrillart,  Saini 
Severin,  apdtre  du  Norique  US8-4Se),  Paris,  1908;  Tille- 
mont,  Mhnoirea,  xvi.  168-181;  Friedrich,  KD,  i.  358- 
383;  Hauck,  KD,  i.  361  sqq.;  Rettbeig,  KD,  i.  226-245; 
DCB,  iv.  627-628. 

SEVERUS,  si-vi'rus:  Bbhop  of  Antioch;  b.  in 
Sozopolis  of  Pisidia;  d.  at  Xois,  on  the  Sebennitic 
arm  of  the  Nile,  Egypt,  Feb.  8, 538.  His  grandfather 
had  been  bishop  in  Sozopolis,  and  took  part  in  the 
(Ik>uncil  of  Ephesus  (431)  which  condemned  Nesto- 
rius.  He  was  sent  by  his  mother,  after  his  father^s 
death,  to  Alexandria  for  his  education,  where  he 
came  into  connection  with  a  pietistic  circle,  the  Phil- 
oponoi,  where  he  met  his  biographer  Zacharias. 
After  a  period  of  diligent  study  he  settled  at  Berytus 
Beirut),  possibly  in  the  autumn  of  486,  whither 
Zacharias  followed  him  a  year  later  to  find  him 
weaned  away  from  the  study  of  grammar  and  rhet- 
oric and  practise  of  law  to  the  study  of  religion  and 
theology,  in  which  he  requested  the  guidance  of  the 
newcomer.  He  was  led  to  a  study  of  the  Church 
Fathers,  particularly  of  Chiysostom  and  Cyril,  and 


their  influence  and  that  of  Evagrius  was  strongly 
felt,  while  he  acquired  rapidly  a  reputation  for 
learning.  As  a  first  specimen  of  his  rhetorical 
studies  applied  to  Christianity  he  issued  a  panegyrio 
of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Evagrius  urged  him  to  be  bap- 
tized, from  which  he  at  first  shrank;  moreover, 
Zacharias  refused  to  baptize  him  there,  as  he  him- 
self would  not  commune  with  the  clerics  of  Berytus, 
being  a  Monophysite.  Severus,  however,  went  to 
Tripolis,  where  he  was  received  into  the  Church, 
and  then  returned  to  Berytus. 

This  began  a  new  period  in  his  life.   His  asceticism 
was  extreme,  and  he  passed  not  only  the  evenings 
but  part  of  the  nights  at  prayer  in  the  church. 
While  Severus  had  declared  that  he  would  not  be 
made  to  become  a  monk,  it  needed  only  a  spur  to 
bring  this  about,  which  was  found  in  the  death  of 
Peter  the  Iberian.    Evagrius  urged  him  to  put  him- 
self under  the  guidance  of  Peter's  successor,  and 
himself  set  the  example.     After  visiting  Tripolis, 
Emesa,  and  Jerusalem  to  pray  over  the  subject,  he 
entered  the  convent  of  St.  Peter.    There,  however, 
the  asceticism  was  not  sufificiently  pronounced  for 
him,  and  he  took  up  the  hermit's  life  in  the  desert  of 
Eleutheropolis,   where  his  ascetic   practises  drew 
the  attention  of  the  abbot  (Mamas?)  of  the  mon- 
astery of  Romanus,  who  offered  him  a  home  there. 
This  he  declined,  and  gave  himself  to  solitude  in  a 
cell  at  Majuma,  whither  he  attracted  others,  for 
whom  he  built  a  monastery  with  individual  cells, 
using  the  remainder  of  his  patrimony.     He  was 
made  a  priest  by  Epiphanius  of  Magydum,  just  then 
abiding  in  Palestine.    This  was  the  time  of  the  ap- 
pearance among  the  Palestinian  monks  of  Nephelius, 
who  had  changed  from  being  a  heated  opponent  of 
the  Chalcedonian  creed  to  become  its  partizan,  and 
was  denoimcing  the  monks  of  Majimoa  and  Gaza, 
who,  as  followers  of  Peter  the  Iberian,  opposed  the 
findings  of  the  synod.  These  were  driven  out,  Severus 
became  their  advocate,  and  with  a  lai^e  number  (200 
or  396,  according  to  different  authorities)  went  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  won  his  spurs  as  an  eccle- 
siastical politician.    He  had  part  in  the  events  which 
led  to  the  fall  of  the  Patriarch  Macedonius,  and  his 
attitude  was  that  of  one  who  seemed  to  favor  in  turn 
this  party  and  now  that.    He  was  even  mentioned 
for  the  patriarchate;  but  failing  in  that,  he  became 
a  friend  of  Timotheus,  who  was  chosen.     But  he 
yielded  to  the  desire  to  renew  his  life  in  the  desert, 
and  returned  thither,  and  the  monks  at  Majuma 
took  up  undisturbed  their  old  manner  of  life.  While 
at  Constantinople  he  wrote  a  PhUalethea  directed 
against  the  ''Nestorians,"  i.e.,  the  Chalcedonians. 
For  the  imperial  chancellor  Zacharias  Rhetor  he 
answered  a  series  of  dogmatic  questions  in  his 
Apokriaeis  pros  Eupraxion  kovbUcotdarion. 

The  success  of  Severus  at  Constantinople  had  put 
new  thoughts  into  his  mind;  he  was  the  hero  of  the 
monks,  whose  influence  upon  public  affairs  was  be- 
coming ever  greater.  Flavian,  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
was  driven  out  and  Severus  was  designated  his  suc- 
cessor, Nov.  6,  512,  and  on  Nov.  25  he  delivered  his 
first  sermon.  His  inaugural  he  sent  to  the  other 
patriarchs;  John  III.  of  Alexandria  and  Timotheus 
of  Constantinople  recognized  him,  Elias  of  Jerusalem 
ignored  the  document.    In  his  own  diocese  opposi- 
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tion  arose.  Julian  of  Bostra  and  Epiphanius  of  T3rre 
set  themselves  against  him  and  urged  that  his  see 
be  taken  away,  and  the  Isaurian  and  other  bishops 
refused  recognition.  His  chief  writing  of  this  period 
was  the  three  books  Kata  loannau  gramnuUikau  ton 
Kaisareiaa,  Correspondence  with  the  grammarian 
Sergius  on  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  is  extant 
in  the  Syriac.  Whether  the  "Apology  for  the 
Philalethes/'  the  writing  against  the  KodikiUoi  d 
an  Alexander,  and  the  books ''  On  the  Two  Natures  ** 
belong  to  this  period  is  uncertain.  In  the  cor- 
respondence Severus  shows  himself  a  prelate  of  parts, 
strong,  just,  circumspect,  clever,  plain,  and  not 
unlovable.  As  patriarch  he  remained  true  to  ascetic 
ideals.  He  was  faithful  in  his  episcopal  visitations, 
and  was  always  ready  to  preach;  while  his  sermons 
are  described  as  being  appreciated  like  rain  on  thirsty 
ground. 

The  ascent  to  the  throne  of  Justin  in  518  changed 
the  situation  in  the  ecclesiastical  sphere.  He  drove 
out  all  the  bishops,  monks,  and  nuns  in  the  diocese 
of  Antioch  who  were  tainted  with  monophysitism. 
Severus  fled  to  Alexandria,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
arrived  Sept.  29,  518.  Timothy  IV.  received  the 
refugees  kindly,  and  for  the  time  Severus  was  in  re- 
tirement. Still  in  this  period  falls  the  dogmatic  con- 
troversy with  Julian  of  Halicamassus  (q.v.) ;  and  he 
corresponded  with  his  supporters  in  Syria.  The 
reign  of  Justinian  and  the  influence  of  Theodora 
seemed  to  offer  opportunities  of  success  for  his 
opposition  to  Chalcedonism,  and  in  535  he  started 
toward  Constantinople,  but  the  overthrow  of  An- 
thimus  destroyed  his  prospects.  He  was  with  other 
Monophysites  excommunicated  at  the  synod  of 
536,  while  the  edict  of  Aug.  6  forbade  him  the  cap- 
ital. He  returned  to  Egypt,  and  took  up  his  lonely 
residence  in  the  desert  south  of  Alexandria.  His 
death  gave  rise  to  legends  concerning  the  events 
which  attended  it,  and  to  his  body  was  accredited 
the  power  of  healing  all  infirmities;  still  the  hatred 
of  his  opponents  followed  him  and  aspersed  his 
memory  a  hundred  years  later.        (G.  KrCger.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Many  of  the  works  of  Sevenis  remain  in- 
edited  in  M8S.  in  the  great  libraries  (cf.  e.g.,  W.  Wright, 
Cataloaue  of  the  Syriae  MSS.  in  the  Brxtieh  Mtueum,  gen- 
eral index,  pp.  1322  eqq.,  London,  1872).  A  Ust  of  wri- 
tings attributed  to  him  is  found  in  B.  de  Montfaucon, 
Bibliotheca  Coisliniarui,  pp.  63-57,  Paris,  1715,  of.  Fab- 
ricius-Haries,  Bibliolheca  OrcBca,  x.  614-623,  Hamburg, 
1807.  Fragments  have  been  printed  in  Bfai,  Notfa  col' 
lectio,  vii..  8  sqq.,  71-73,  ix.  725-759,  in  the  same  author's 
Ckueici  avctoree,  x.  408-473,  and  in  his  SpieHegium  Ro- 
manum,  x.  202-205,  212-220;  in  MPG,  Ixxxvi.  1.  cols. 
1841-49;  in  R.  L.  Bonsly.  Fourth  Bock  of  Maeeabeea  and 
Kindred  Doeumente  in  Syriae,  pp.  xxvii.-xxix..  75-102, 
Cambridge.  1895;  and  in  MPQ,  xlvi.  627-652  (there  at- 
tributed to  Gregory  of  Nyssa;  cf.  M.  A.  Kugener,  in  JRe- 
vue  de  V orient  chrHien,  iii.  1898,  pp.  435-451).  Letters 
of  his  are  published  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  SHect  Lettere 
of  Sevenu,  .  .  ,  ed.  and  tranel.,  E.  W.  Brooke,  2  vols., 
London.  1902-04.  And  extracts  from  a  baptismal  lit- 
urgy are  given  by  A.  Reach,  Agrapha,  in  TU,  v.  4  (1889), 
361-372. 

For  the  life  all  prior  editions  of  the  two  sources  are  ren- 
dered obsolete  through  the  ed.  by  M.  A.  Kugener  of  the 
"  Lives  "  by  Zacharias  the  Scholastic  and  Johannes  bar 
Aphthoma,  both  in  Patrologia  orientalia,  ed.  R.  Graffin 
and  F.  Nau,  vol.  ii.,  parts  1  and  3,  Paris.  1903-05.  J. 
Eustratios  has  a  monograph  on  Severus,  written  in  Greek, 
Leipsic,  1894 .  the  commentary  on  the  "  Church  His- 
tory "  of  Zacharias  Rhetor,  edited  in  (3erm.  transl.  by 
K.  Ahrens  and  G.  Kriiger,  I>eipsic,  1899,  corrections  to 


which  are  furnished  in  Revue  orientale  ekritiemne,  r  (1900), 
201  sqq.,  461  sqq.;  M.  Peisker,  Severue  von  AnUoehen, 
Halle,  1903;  B.  Evetts,  Hiet.  of  the  Patriarthe  of  the  Cop- 
He  Church  of  Alexandria,  in  Graffin's  Patroiogia  orientalie, 
ut  sup.,  i.  parU  2  and  4,  Paris,  1904-05;  DCB,  iv.  637- 
641  (valuable);  KL,  xL  222-223;  Ceillier.  Auteure  eaerie, 
xi.  106-109  et  passim;  and  literature  on  MowoPHiairaa. 
On  his  theology  consult:  J.  C.  L.  Gieseler,  Commenior 
tio  qua  Monophffeitarum  .  .  .  opinionee  iiluatranttar,  2 
parts,  GAttingen.  1835-38;  I.  A.  Domer,  Lehre  von  der 
Peraon  Chrieti,  ii.  164  sqq.,  Berlin,  1853,  Eng.  transl., 
Hiet.  of  the  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Pereon  of 
Chriel,  5  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1861-63;  F.  Loofs,  in  TU, 
iiL  1-2  (1888);  Hamack,  Dogma,  voL  iv.  passim. 

SEVERUS,  SEPTIMinS.    See  Seftimius  Sbvx- 

RUS. 

SEVERUS,  SULPICIUS:  Ecclesiastical  historian; 
b.  in  Aquitania  about  360;  d.  there  after  the  year 
420.  He  received  an  excellent  education,  devoted 
himself  to  the  law,  and  won  fame  as  an  advocate. 
His  good  fortune  seemed  sealed  when  he  married  the 
rich  daughter  of  a  consular  family;  but  he  lost  his 
wife  early,  and  turned  away  from  the  world  to  the 
ascetic  life,  following  the  example  of  his  friend 
Paulinus  d  Nola  (q.v.),  and  inspired  by  Martin  of 
Tours  (q.v.),  with  whom  he  lived  till  the  latter  s 
death,  regarding  him  as  his  spiritual  father  and  a 
God-sent  prophet  and  apostle.  Gennadius  (De  rir. 
iU.y  xix.;  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  iii.  389-390) 
says  that  Severus  became  a  priest,  but  no  record 
exists  of  his  employment  in  priestly  duties.  The 
same  authority  says  also  that  Severus  was  led  away 
by  the  Pelagians,  recognixed  his  error,  and  imposed 
upon  himself  the  penalty  d  silence  till  death. 

As  scholar  and  author  Severus  took  high  rank  in 
his  generation.  He  is  a  noble  represei^tative  of  the 
formal  culture  which  existed  in  South  France  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  for  he  had  been  a  diligent 
student  of  classical  writers.  Hence  his  "  Chronicle  *' 
has  the  flavor  of  such  authors  as  Sallust  and  Tacitus, 
Velleius  and  Curtius,  while  the  "Dialogues,''  though 
specifically  Christian,  smack  of  Cicero.  Infelicities 
are  few,  barbarisms  and  novelties  do  not  appear; 
and  withal  the  Prankish  genius  shines  out  in  stylistic 
refinements  and  elegant  turns  of  expression.  As  a 
critic  he  surpassed  his  time;  especially  worthy  of 
notice  is  this  trait  in  his  investigation  of  the  story  of 
Judith.  Of  the  "lesser  works"  mentioned  bv  Gen- 
nadius  there  are  extant  only  the  letters  to  various 
persons  (his  sister,  Paulinus,  and  others).  Of  some 
of  these  doubt  has  been  expressed,  but  they  may  well 
be  genuine,  since  one  can  not  expect  the  same  quali- 
ties of  style  in  such  writings  as  in  works  that  are 
formally  literary  and  designed  for  an  educated  public. 
Besides  these,  Severus  has  left  three  concededhr 
genuine  works,  in  which  his  aim  was  to  commend 
to  the  educated  world,  especially  to  Aquitania,  his- 
torical Christianity  and  the  Christian  ascetic  life. 
His  "  Chronicles ''  is  a  working-up  of  Biblical  materisi 
into  a  historical  book  for  reading;  his  "Life'*  of 
Martin  of  Tours  is  a  brilliant  and  edifying  memoir  of 
that  saint.  The  third  is  his  "  Dialogues."  The  fint 
has  come  down  in  only  one  manuscript  <^  the  elev- 
enth century;  of  the  second  there  are  many  manu- 
scripts, the  oldest  of  which,  of  the  seventh  century, 
is  a  copy  of  a  sixth-century  exemplar  (dated  519). 
The  "Chronicles"  fails  in  interest,  partly 
it  is  a  deliberate  making  over,  and  its  pofndarity 
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limited  perhaps  by  the  diffusion  of  the  Bible  itself. 
But  the  '' Life''  was  a  book  of  edification  and  inter- 
est of  the  first  rank  for  its  times,  not  because  of  the 
atmosphere  of  classicism  which  enfolds  it,  rather  be- 
cause through  that  atmosphere  the  type  of  Chris- 
tianity shines  out  which  the  next  millennium  recog- 
nized as  its  own. 

The  ''Chronicles/'  in  two  books,  given  out  not 
before  the  year  403,  begins  with  creation  and  holds 
to  the  usual  reckoning  of  6,000  years,  yet  not  without 
critical  remark.  Its  purpose  is  to  communicate  com- 
prehensively and  briefly  the  history  in  both  Testa- 
ments, and  the  preface  justifies  the  continuation  till 
the  then  present  time.  It  was  an  attempt  to  clothe 
the  Bible  in  what  was  then  modem  dress.  It  has 
been  called  a  felicitous  attempt  to  weld  together 
Biblical  and  classical  studies  and  it  displays  a  sober 
and  critical  sense,  a  rejection  of  typology  and 
allegory,  a  free  and  earnest  judgment  of  the  relations 
of  the  times  treated  in  connection  with  both  Church 
and  State,  and  at  the  same  time  discusses  luminously 
Hebrew  jurisprudence  which  is  made  intelligible  in 
the  language  of  Roman  law.  In  that  part  which 
deals  with  post-Biblical  history  the  work  is  of  special 
value  for  its  light  upon  Priscillianism  (ii.  46-51, 
cf.  "Dialogues,"  iii.  11-13),  being  a  source  of  the 
first  rank;  the  impartiality  here  displayed  assures 
the  author  honorable  remembrance.  Of  value  is  the 
work  also  for  the  history  of  Arianism,  and  it  throws 
light  also  upon  oriental  history,  especially  where 
other  authorities  are  lacking.  Thus  in  the  history 
of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  the  source  used  by  Severus 
was  the  lost  account  by  Tacitus,  with  which  the  ac- 
count by  Josephus  is  at  variance  (cf.  SchQrer,  Ge- 
schichtef  i.  631-632  note,  Eng.  transl.  I.,  ii.  244  sqq. 
note). 

Entirely  different  in  character  from  the  "Chron- 
icles" are  the  "Life  of  St.  Martin"  and  the  "Dia- 
logues," with  which  may  be  placed  three  genuine 
letters  which  are  concerned  with  Martin.  The  "  Life" 
was  written  before  Martin's  death,  but  not  issued  till 
after  that  occurred;  the  two  (not  three)  "Dia- 
logues" belong  to  405  or  later.  The  "Life"  is  cast 
in  complete  accord  with  the  contemporaneous  belief 
in  the  miraculous,  though  passages  of  historical 
character  are  not  entirely  lacking.  The  critical 
faculty  of  the  author  is  laid  aside,  and  the  work  is 
another  witness  of  the  defenselessness  of  Roman 
culture  against  the  barbarism  which  a  pious  faith 
and  the  fantasies  of  asceticism  were  bringing  in. 
The  wits  of  Aquitania  and  the  frivolous  priests  were 
attracted  not  by  the  reconciliation  of  Christianity 
with  culture,  but  with  the  stories  of  the  saints  which 
were  to  become  in  the  dark  ages  the  only  reflectors 
of  light.  Yet  the  biography  by  Severus  differed 
widely  from  those  by  his  contemporaries  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  erotic.  For  the  conditions  in  Gaul  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century  the  work  is  of  very 
great  value.  The  opposition  between  the  monks 
and  the  secular  clergy  is  so  graphically  portrayed 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Letters  of  Jerome, 
no  other  source  exists  which  gives  so  clearly  the  dif- 
ficulties and  enmities  which  attended  the  naturali- 
zation of  monasticism  in  the  West.  These  two 
related  works  reveal  monasticism  as  undertaking 
the  Christianizing  of  the  peasants.    Severus  shows 


the  secular  clergy  as  equally  earnest  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  Priscillianism  and  to  monasticism.  This 
especially  comes  out  in  the  "Dialogues,"  which, 
calling  the  clergy  Pharisees,  attempts  to  hold  up  the 
mirror  to  their  offensiveness.  Yet  the  main  pur- 
pose is  to  glorify  Martin  and  to  win  Gallic  Chris- 
tianity for  asceticism.  Martin  is  compared  with  the 
Egyptian  monks  and  shown  not  only  to  equal  but  to 
surpass  them  in  saintliness  and  miraculous  power. 
The  comparison  with  these  monks  gives  occasion  for 
notable  bits  of  information:  regarding  Christianity 
in  the  Cyrenaica  (i.  3-4) ;  concerning  Origen  (i.  6-7) 
and  Jerome  (i.  8,  21);  about  the  different  condi- 
tions of  monasticism  in  the  East  and  in  Gaul;  con- 
cerning the  Gallic  clergy  (i.  21),  and  other  like 
matters.  It  seems  that  some  one  had  charged  Seve- 
rus with  lying  in  his  life  of  Martin,  and  so  new  details 
concerning  him  are  related,  in  which  the  miraculous 
still  abounds.  In  the  second  dialogue  are  the  parts 
which  deal  with  the  Priscillianists,  and  the  last 
chapter  shows  Martin  as  the  greatest  Christian  as- 
cetic, whose  deeds  were  to  be  recorded  and  her- 
alded both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West. 

(A.  Habnack.) 

Bibuogbapht:  The  critical  edition  of  the  Opera  is  by  C. 
Hahn  in  CSEL,  Vienna,  1806.  The  best  earlier  edition 
was  by  H.  de  Prato,  2  vols.,  Verona,  1741-54.  The  ed- 
itio  prinoeps  of  the  "  Chronicle  "  was  by  Flacius,  Basel, 
1666,  but  the  VUa  Martini  and  the  "  Dialogues  "  ap- 
peared in  print  as  eariy  as  1600.  The  Opera  are  also  in 
MPL,  zx.  06-248.  The  one  indispensable  discussion  is 
by  J.  Bexnays,  UAer  die  Chronik  dee  Stdpicitie  Severue, 
Berlin,  1861.  Consult  further:  Hiet.  litUraire  de  la 
France,  ii.  104  sqq.,  742-743;  Tillemont.  Mhnairee,  vol. 
ii.;  W.  S.  Gilly,  VioHantiue  and  hie  Timee,  pp.  35-63, 
London,  1844;  M.  Herbert,  (Euvree  de  Stdpice  SMre, 
Paris,  1847  (Fr.  transl.  with  notes);  C.  Halm,  in  the 
SitMWioeberichte  of  the  Bavarian  Academy,  1866,  ii.  37- 
64;  J.  H.  Heinkens,  Martin  von  Tourer  pp.  268-274, 
Breslau,  1866;  J.  J.  Ampere,  Hiet.  liUSraire  de  la  France 
avant  Charlemagne^  i.  106  sqq.,  Paris,  1867;  W.  Gund- 
lach,  in  NA,  zi  (1886),  201-^09;  A.  Ebert,  AUoemeine 
QeechichU  der  Literatur  dee  Mittelaltere,  i.  327-336.  Leip- 
sic,  1880:  M.  Manitius,  in  NA,  ziv  (1880),  166-170.  xv 
(1890),  184-186;  W.  S.  Teuffel,  OeechichU  der  rdmiechen 
LUeratur,  pp.  1136-30,  Leipsic.  1800;  Bardenhewer, 
Patroloffie,  pp.  306-307,  Eng.  transl.,  St.  Louis,  1008; 
CeiUier,  Auteure  eacrU,  viii.  110-126;  DCB,  iv.  634-636; 
KL,  xi.  225-227. 

SEWALL,  sia'ol,  FRANK:  Swedenborgian;  b. 
at  Bath,  Me.,  Sept.  24,  1837.  He  was  educated  at 
Bowdoin  College  (A.B.,  1858;  A.M.,  1862)  and  the 
universities  of  Tttbingen,  Berlin,  and  the  Sorbonne. 
He  was  pastor  of  a  church  of  his  denomination  at 
Glendale,  O.  (1863-69) ;  president  of  Urbana  Uni- 
versity, Urbana,  O.  (a  Swedenborgian  institution), 
and  aiso  pastor  of  the  Swedenborgian  church  in  the 
same  town  (1869-86).  He  was  then  pastor  of  the 
church  of  his  denomination  In  Glasgow,  Scotland 
(1886-89);  and  since  1889  has  been  pastor  of  the 
New  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  has  likewise 
been  general  pastor  of  the  Maryland  Association  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  since  1893.  In  theology  he 
describes  himself  as  ''a  devout  believer  in  the  theo- 
logical writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenboig  as  con- 
taining the  heavenly  doctrines  of  the  New  Church 
signified  by  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  Revelation; 
.  .  .  also  a  believer  in  the  philosophical  and 
scientific  works  of  Swedenboig  as  containing  the 
germs  and  the  guiding  rational  principles  of  all  the 
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true  science  of  the  future."  Among  his  writings, 
thoee  of  theological  interest  are  the  following:  The 
Ckrixtian  Hymnal  (Philadelphia,  1867);  The  Ncw- 
Churc/tTnan'a  Prtiyer-Book  and  Hymnal  (1867); 
The  PiUmo  of  Stones:  Divine  AlUgories  in 
their  Spiritual  Meaning  (1876);  The  Hem  of 
his  Garmenla:  Spiritual  Studies  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament (ISTB);  The  New  Metaphysics:  or.  The 
Law  of  End,  Cause,  and  Effect  (London,  1888); 
T)ie  Ethics  of  Service:  or.  the  Moral  Law  of  Use 
(New  York,  1888);  Dante  and  Swedenborg,  vrith 
other  Essays  in  the  New  Renaissance  (London,  1893) ; 
Suiedenborg  and  Modem  Idealism:  A  Retrospect  of 
Phihsophy/rom  Kant  to  the  present  Titw  (1902) ;  The 
Pulpit  and  Modem  Thought  (Boeton,  1906);  Reason 
in  Belief:  or.  Faith  for  the  Age  of  Science  (I^ondon, 
1906);  and  Sicedenborg  and  the  Sapientia  Angelica 
(1910).  He  has  translated  Swedenborg'sDe^nima 
under  the  title  The  Soul  or  Rational  Psychology  (New 
York,  18S6)  and  edited,  with  introduction  and  notea, 
Kaot'a  Dreams  of  a  Spirit  Seer  (London,  1899). 

SEWALL,  JOHII  SMITH:  Congregation alist;  b. 
at  New  Caatic,  Me.,  Mar.  20, 1830.  He  was  educated 
at  Bowdoin  College  (A,B,,  1850),  and,  after  being 
conuDondcr'a  clerk  in  the  United  States  Navy  In 
China  and  Japan  ia  1850-54,  entered  Bangor  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1858.  He  was  pastor  at  Wenham,  Masa.  (1859-67) ; 
chaplain  of  the  Eighth  Masaacbuaetta  Volunteers  in 
1864;  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Bowdoin 
College  (1867-75);  and  professor  of  eacred  rhetoric 
in  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  from  1875  until  his 
retirement  as  professor  emeritus  In  1903.  He  has 
written  The  Logbook  of  llie  Captain's  Clerk  (Bangor, 
1905). 

SEWEL,  WTLLEM  (WILLIAM  SEWELL) : 
Dutch  Friend;  b.  at  Amaterdam  of  English  parent- 
age, 1650;  d,  about  1725.  He  served  his  time  as  a 
weaver,  but  acquired  Greek,  Latin,  English,  French, 
and  High  Dutch.  Ho  ia  known  as  the  author  of 
Hiatori  van  de  Opkomsle,  Aanwas,  en  Voortgang  der 
Chrisienen,  bekend  by  den  naam  van  Qitakers  (Am- 
Bterdam,  1717;  Eng.  transl.,  by  himself,  The  History 
of  tlie  Rise,  Increase,  and  Progress  of  the  Christian 
People  Called  Quakers,  London,  1722;  Philadelphia, 
1855).  One  of  his  objects  was  to  correct  the  "mis- 
representations" in  Gerard  Croeae's  Historia  QuottT- 
WFMi  (3  books.  Amsterdam,  1695-1704). 

SEXAGESIUA.    See  Cbuhch  Year;  and  Lent. 

SEXT:  The  service  for  the  "siKtii  hour"  in  the 
Breviary  (q-v.),  recited  normally  at  noon,  to  which 
the  invariable  hymn  reXere.  Ita  structure  ia  the 
same  as  that  of  Terce  and  None  (qq.v.).  In  mo- 
naatic  housca  it  precedes  the  community  mass  on 
ordinary  days  and  simple  feasts,  and  follows  it  on 
Sundays  and  higher  feasts. 

SEYERLEH,  sai'er-len,  KARL  RDDOLF:  Ger- 
man Protestant;  b.  at  Stuttgart  Nov.  18,  1831; 
d.  at  Jena  Mar.  28.  1006.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Univeraity  of  TQliingen  (Ph.D.,  1854);  was  curate 
at  Giengen,  near  GeissUngen  (1854—55);  studied  for 
a  year  in  Paris;  was  then  a  teacher  of  religion  at  the 
gymnaaiumotUlm  (1857-59);  lecturer  at  TQbiitgen 
(1859-OlJ;    deacon  at  Cnulaheim  (1862-69);   d<!ft- 


con  (1869-72),  and  archdeacon  (1872-75)  at  Tubing- 
en. After  1875  he  was  professor  of  homiletics  and 
catechetics  at  Jena.  He  was  associate  editor  of  the 
Zeitschrift  fOr  praklische  Theologie  (1879-91)  and 
wrote  Entstehting  ujul  erste  ScJiicksale  der  Christen- 
gcmeiiide  in  Rom  (Tilbingen,  1874) ;  Friedrich 
Rohmers  Leben  und  unssenschafllicher  Enlwicklungs- 
gnng  nath  dem  Eiiiwurfe  Bluntschlis  (2  vola.,  Munich, 
1892);  and  Beziehungen  zurischen  abendlandisehem 
urid  morgenldndischem  Wixsen  mii  ROckgichl  auf 
Salomon  ibn  GOdrol  {LeijHic,  19O0),  He  also 
edit«d  J,  K.  Bluntachli's  DenkwHrdigkeiten  am 
meinem  Leben  (3  vols.,  Nordlingen,  1884)  and  F. 
Rohmer's  Wisser^chaft  vom  Menschen  (2  vols., 
1885). 

SETUODR,si'mdr,  GEORGE  FRAItKLin:  Prot- 
eatant  Epbu^opal  bishop  of  Springfield,  III.;  b.  in 
New  York  City  Jan.  5,  1829;  d.  at  Springfield.  11J-. 
Dec.  8,  1906.  He  was  graduated  from  Columbii 
CoUege  (A.B.,  1850)  and  the  General  Tfaeolc^icJ 
Seminary  (1854),  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  185* 
and  was  priested  in  1855.  From  that  year  until 
1861  he  was  rector  of  Holy  Innocents,  Annandale, 
N.  Y.  (1855-61),  where  he  founded  St.  Stephen's 
College,  of  which  he  was  the  first  warden.  He  vts 
then  rector  at  St.  Mary's,  Manhattan ville,  New  York 
City  (1861-62),  Christ  Church,  Hudson,  N-  Y. 
(1862-63),  and  St.  John's,  BrooWyn  (1863-67).  In 
1865  be  waa  appointed  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  in  the  General  Theological  Seiainarj-,  of 
which  he  waa  chosen  dean  in  1875  and  there  be 
retnaiaeil  until  1879.  In  1878  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Springfield.  Theologically  he  descrilicd 
himself  na  "  an  American  Catholic  bishop  in  the  One. 
Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Church  of  Christ' 
He  was  a  deputy  from  the  American  Church  to  the 
Old  Catholic  Congress  at  Vienna  in  1897.  He  wrote 
Some  ConsidcTationa  why  the  Name  of  the  Protestaat 
Episcopal  Church  shmdd  he  changed  (MilwaukM. 
18S8);  What  is  modem  Romanismf  (_1885):  Amuif- 
ments  in  their  Relation  to  Religion  (Lima,  Ind.,  IS901; 
An  Open  Letter  to  Bishop  Doane  in  Referena  to  the 
Consecration  of  Bishop  Brooks  (Slilwaukee,  1892); 
The  Transjigiiralion:  The  Place  of  the  Feast  of  On 
Transfiguration  (in  collaboration  with  J.  H.  Egv: 
New  York,  1893);  Marriage  and  Divorce  (iiitmyicet. 
1893);  The  Church  Idea  of  the  Family  (Springfield 
111.,  1899);  and  The  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  Riloitd 
Ordinances,  and  tlie  Creed  (New  York,  1903). 
BlBUOQHAPfrT;    W.  3.  Perry.  TKi  Epitcapate  in  Anuria, 

p.  237.  New  York,  ISBS. 

SHAFTESBURY,  shnft^'buR-i.  ABTHOHY  ASH- 
LEY COOPER,  THIRD  EARL  OF.  See  Deism,  I.,  f  S. 

SHAFTESBURY,  AHTHONY  ASHLEY  COOPBB, 
SEVEHTH  EARL  OF:  English  philanthropist:  h. 
in  London  Apr.  28,  1801 ;  d.  at  Folkestone  (60  m. 
B.C.  of  London)  Oct.  1,  1885.  He  was  educated  si 
H.irTOW  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (MA.,  1832; 
D.C.L.,  1841);  entered  parliament  in  1831  and  rat 
aa  n  commoner  1830-31,  1833-J6,  and  1S47-51,  in 
that  year  taking  his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords  hj 
succession  to  his  father.  His  rank,  connections,  wl 
abilities  entitlpd  him  to  a  high  place  ia  govenunsil. 
but  in  the  interest  of  his  philanthropic  enterpriser  ht 
preferred  to  remain  unhampered  by  the  requiretnoili 
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of  office  and  of  strict  adherence  to  party  politics. 
His  first  humanitarian  activity  was  directed  to  the 
alleviation  of  the  situation  of  lunatics,  the  result  of 
which  was  not  only  parliamentary  regulation  of  the 
care  of  a  class  badly  treated  but  die  directing  of  the 
attention  of  medical  men  to  sounder  methods.  He 
also  secured  legislation  limiting  the  hours  during 
which  employees  in  mills  and  factories  should  be 
k«»Dt  At  work,  and  agitation  covering  over  ten  years 
was  necessary  to  obtain  the  relief  which  finally  came. 
Conditions  in  collieries  and  mines  also  attracted  his 
attention,  the  awful  conditions  under  which  women 
and  even  tender  children  worked  for  eighteen  hours 
being  by  him  brought  to  the  tiotice  of  parliament 
with  the  result  that  legislation  eliminated  the  worst 
of  the  evils.  The  apprentices  of  the  chinmey  sweeps 
labored  under  quite  similar  harsh  conditions,  and 
their  situation  was  alleviated.  The  **  ragged  schools' ' 
were  also  benefited  by  his  championship,  and  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Ragged  School  Union  for  thirty- 
nine  years.  Under  the  stimulus  of  his  exposure  of 
lodging-house  and  other  evils,  conditions  in  these 
institutions  and  in  the  tenement  houses  were  made 
much  better.  Besides  the  interests  already  men- 
tioned, he  was  active  in  the  counsels  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  of  which  he  was  long 
president,  in  the  London  City  Mission,  in  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  in  the  Yoimg  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association.  He  was  a  faithful  attendant  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  his  sympathies  were  with 
evangelicalism  wherever  found. 

Biblioorapht:  E.  Hodder,  Life  and  Work  of  the  Seventh 
Eari  of  Shafteabury,  3  vols.,  London.  1886;  G.  H.  Pike, 
Shafteaburv,  Hie  Life  and  Work,  ib.  1804;  The  Good  Eari: 
Career  of  the  Seventh  Lard  Shafteebury,  ib.  1886;  DNB, 
xii.  133-137. 

SHAH  AN,  THOMAS  JOSEPH:  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Sept.  11,  1857.  He  was 
educated  at  Montreal  College,  Montreal  (1872-78), 
the  American  College,  Rome  (1878-82;  D.D.,  Col- 
lege of  the  Propaganda,  Rome,  1882),  the  University 
of  Berlin  (1889-91),  the  New  Sorbonne  and  the  In- 
stitut  Catholique,  Paris  (1891).  Ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  1882,  he  was  chancellor  and  secretary 
of  the  diocese  of  Hartford,  Conn.  (1883-88),  and 
since  1891  has  been  professor  of  church  history  and 
patristics  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C,  also  president  since  1909.  He 
likewise  lectured  on  the  history  of  education  in  the 
Catholic  University  Institute  of  Pedagogy,  New 
York  City,  m  1902-03,  and  smce  1895  has  been 
editor  of  the  Catholic  University  Btdleiin.  Besides 
being  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Catholic  Encydope- 
dioj  he  has  written  The  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Cator 
combs  (Baltimore,  1892) ;  Giovanni  Battista  de  Rossi 
(New  York,  1900);  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity 
(1903);  The  Middle  Ages  (1903);  and  The  House 
of  Gody  and  other  Addresses  and  Studies  (1905). 

SHAKERS.    See  Commttnism,  II.,  10. 

SHALLUM,  shaKlum:  Fifteenth  king  of  Israel, 
successor  of  Zachariah  whom  he  slew,  thus  ending 
the  dynasty  of  Jehu.  He  reigned  only  a  month, 
probably  in  the  year  740  B.C.  (though  the  old  chron- 
ology placed  him  in  771),  when  he  was  himself  slain 
by  Menahem  (q.v.),  who  seized  the  throne  (II  Kings 
XV.  10-15).  A  reference  to  this  unsettled  period  is 
X.— 25 


seen  by  several  oommftAtlLtorB  in  Zech.  xi.  8  (cf. 
J.  F.  McCurdy,  History,  Prophecy  and  the  Monur 
ments,  i.  357,  New  York,  1894). 

SHALMANESER.   See  Asstbia,  VI.,  3,  §§  3, 7, 10. 

SHAMANISM,  shQ'man-izm:  The  name  for  a  com- 
plex of  practises  and  beliefs  connected  in  some  parts 
of  the  world  with  an  animistic  stage  of  culture. 
"Shaman"  is  of  Hindu-Persian  origin,  and  denotes 
"idolater."  The  term  is  much  in  need  of  redefini- 
tion, being  used  loosely  and  applied  vaguely  to 
usages  which  are  properly  placed  under  other  heads. 
Shamanism  is  often  defined  as  the  "religion"  of 
certain  tribes,  mainly  Mongolian  or  Finno-Tataric, 
in  northern  Asia.  The  area  thus  indicated  must  be 
extended  to  America,  where  the  medicine-man  of  the 
Indians  has  in  great  part  the  same  functions  and 
beliefs  and  follows  the  same  practises  as  the  shaman 
of  Asia.  Shamanism  is  not  a  religion;  the  term, 
used  properly,  represents  certain  religious  concom- 
itants and  practises,  just  as  do  the  terms  "magic" 
and  "taboo"  (see  Comparative  Relioion,  VI., 
1,  a,  §  5,  c).  The  shaman  is  a  functionary  who 
is  in  part  displaced  by  the  priest  and  the  doctor  in 
more  advanced  stages  of  culture.  Other  of  his  func- 
tions than  those  included  under  the  priestly  and 
the  medicinal  fall  into  desuetude  with  advancing 
culture.  In  part,  also,  the  fimctions  of  the  shaman 
are  exercised  by  the  fetish  doctor  under  fetishism. 
While  the  shaman  may  be  described  as  priest  and 
doctor  in  embryo,  the  chief  characteristic  of  shaman- 
ism is  discerned  in  distinguishing  between  shamai 
and  priest.  The  priest  breeches  favor  of  gods  (oi 
spirits),  the  shaman  beUeves  himself  able  to  com-| 
mand  spirits,  and  is  not  seldom  spirit  embodied.! 
The  connection  with  animism  is  shown  in  the  idea  of ' 
disease  entertained  by  shamans,  this  being  regarded 
as  the  work  of  spirits  who  must  be  mastered. 

The  functions  of  the  shaman  are  summed  up  in 
the  securing  of  good  for  those  who  retain  his  services 
and  the  averting  of  evil  from  them.  This  includes 
the  direction  of  ceremonial,  arrangement  of  dances 
and  feasts,  healing  of  the  sick,  guarding  from  sorcery, 
securing  rainfall,  and  divining.  In  these  various 
performances  ecstasy  is  often  employed  by  the 
shaman,  and  is  induced  either  by  narcotics  or  by 
self-hypnotism.  The  means  by  which  these  various 
functions  are  performed  are  held  to  be  mysterious, 
known  only  to  the  user,  or  if  known  to  another  yet 
dangerous  for  him  to  employ.  In  the  healing  of  the 
sick  there  are  often  combined  an  empirical  herbarium 
and  the  supposed  control  of  spirits.  Deception  of 
the  patient  and  identity  of  means  employed  charac- 
terize the  operations  of  shamans  in  the  old  world  and 
the  new,  where  they  frequently  diagnose  illness  as 
caused  by  foreign  substances  introduced  into  the 
body  by  spirits  or  sorcerers,  and  these  substances 
they  pretend  to  remove  by  manipulation  and  suc- 
tion, having  previously  "  palmed  "  or  otherwise 
concealed  them  about  their  own  persons.  Knowl- 
edge they  pretend  to  gain  by  sending  forth  the 
"dream  spirit"  (one  of  four  spirits  possessed  by 
them)  on  a  search  for  the  cause  of  ill  or  means  of 
good.  The  compulsion  of  spirits  is  accomplished 
by  the  "word  of  power" — incantations  consisting  of 
unintelligible  formulas  and  often  of  mere  gibberish. 
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in  u'hich,  however,  the  shaman  has  full  coafidf^Dce. 
Aswith  thefetUh  pricsta,  some  ahamans  are  special - 
iata,  con&ning  tbevr  activities  to  particular  domaifiB, 
as  the  healing  of  cattle.  A  belief  in  aympathctic 
magic  (see  Compajiativb  Religion,  VI.,  1,  a,  {  5) 
IB  a  Qonnal  accompaniment  of  Bhamaniam. 

The  shaman  may  come  to  bia  powers  either  by 
prenatal  endoivment  derived  from  an  anceator,  by 
gift  from  a  favoring  apirit,  capecially  one  seen  in 
the  puberty  watch,  or  from  training  by  an  experi- 
enced practitioner.  Upon  the  ahaman  his  profea- 
Mion  entails  a  crude  morality,  since  the  control  of 
I  the  spirits  is  not  easy  and  imposes  rulea  of  conduct 
I  which  the  shaman  must  ubaerve.  These  frequently 
I  include  a  sort  of  aaceticiam,  anticipating  that  prin- 
I  ciple  in  the  religious  development  of  a  later  atage  of 
culture.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bibuoorapht:  For  the  waWm  contioont  b  Iheoaunw  of 
malchalB  is  Sound  in  Ihe  RcporU  of  the  Bnrrau  o/  Antr- 
ican  Ethnaloou-  ^°  (uiuunl  published  by  Ui«  SmithBonian 
lufltitutioD.  WuhingUm.  D.  C.  Coiuillt  furtbor:  (1, 
Roakoff,  Daa  Reli4/vm*waen  der  rohe»len  NalurvMrr. 
Leipsic.  IB80:  W.  Radlolf.  Dot  Srhamanenlum  und  ttin 
KuUuM.  ib.  ISSfl;  Prikloiukij,  Da,  SdmmatunOMJn  dtr 
Jakidm,  Vieaan.  1888;  T.  Achelia,  Modeme  VtJkn-kundi. 
Stuttcart,  IttSS:  Anthnpoloeicul  Institute  of  Great 
Briliiin  and  Ireland,  Journal,  tixi  (L901);  J.  SUdling, 
Throuoh  Siberia.  London.  lUOl;  (.'.  LumbolU.  (fninou-n 
Afaico.  New  York,  1002:  J.  .Shecpnhanks,  Mv  Life  in 
Moncatia  and  tiibirrvj,  Lortdoa,  1W3. 

SHAHMAI,  shom'mfi  or  aham'n-ai:  Jewish 
rabbi  ot  the  first  century  B.C.,  contemporary  and 
opponent  of  Hillel  <q.v.).  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  Palestinian,  a  man  of  aomenliat  violent  temper 
who  yet  realized  his  shortcoinuig,  but  also  of  great 
modesty.  His  religious  vieae  were  strict  even 
to  severity.  He  founded  a  school  antithetical  to 
that  of  Hillel,  and  the  proverb  arose,  "  Hillel  looses 
what  Shammai  binda," 

Bibuoobafbt:  H.  Oraeti,  Otichichlt  der  JvdJirr.  iii.  213- 
214.  26S.  Leipaic,  1SS8;  Z.  Fraakel.  HodoBttica  in  MitA- 
nam,  pp.  30-10,  ib.  I8S9:  JB.  li.  230. 


SHANAEAN,  EDMURD  THOUAS:  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  in  Boaton.  Mass..  Nov.  22,  1868.  Ho 
was  educated  at  Boston  College  {A.B.,  1888),  the 
Roman  Academy  and  Seminary  and  the  College  of 
the  Propaganda,  Rome  {S.T.D.,  1893),  and  the 
Univeraity  of  Louvain  (1895).  In  1894  he  waa 
■natructor  in  philosophy  and  theology  in  the  Amer- 
Colle^e.  Rome;  associate  professor  of  theolMy 
,n  the  Catholic  University  ot  America,  Washington, 
D.  C.  (1895-98).  Since  the  latter  year  he  baa  been 
Shakeapeare-CaldwcU  professor  of  theology  in  the 
some  institution,  where  he  haa  also  been  dean  of 
the  faculty  of  theology  since  1901.  He  waa  a  lec- 
turer before  the  American  University  Extension 
Society,  Philadelphia,  in  1897,  and  lecturer  in  philos- 
ophy at  the  Univeraity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1898-99. 

SHARP,  GRANVILLE:  Engliah  philanthropist; 
b.  at  Durham  Nov.  10,  1735  (old  style);  d.  at  Ful- 
ham,  London,  July  6,  1813.  Diaapproviog  of  the 
government  action  relating  to  the  American  colonies 
he  resigned  his  position  in  the  ordnance  office,  July, 
31,  1776,  and  devoted  himself  to  study.  Before 
this  be  became  famous  for  his  course  in  befriending 
and  succeHsfully  defending  the  negro  slave  James 
Somereett  from  his  maat«r,  which  Gnally  led  to  the 
decision  "  that  as  soon  as  any  slave  sets 


Lis  toot  upon  English  territory',  he  becomes  free." 
He  thenceforth  devoted  liimself  to  the  overtlirow  <J 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade.  He  conceived  the  ides 
of  a  colony  for  the  Uberated  slaves,  17S3,  which 
afterward  materialized  in  the  settlement  of  Siena 
Leone.  During  the  last  years  of  bis  life  be  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  founding  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  and  was  identified  nith  a 
number  of  promotive  societies.  He  was  a  good 
linguist  and  a  pious  man.  He  wrot*,  A  Rtpraenta- 
tion  of  the  Injustice  of  Private  Property  in  ihe  Penons 
of  Men  (London,  1769),  followed  by  an  Appendix 
(1772);  A  Dedaralvm  of  the  People's  Xaiural  Sight 
to  a  Share  in  the  Legislature  (1774),  in  behalf  of  the 
American  Colonies;  and  his  chirf  later  work,  Rt- 
marks  on  the  Uses  of  the  Definitive  Arlide  in  UieGrtei 
Text  of  the  New  Testament  (Durham,  1798). 
BlBLloaOAPHT:  p.  Baare,  JlfimoiVa  of  GratiTille  Slurp. 
LoDdon.  1820;  J.  Nichols.  Litemry  Antcdota  of  t/tt  ISOi 
Ctniurv.  9  voll..  ib.  1812-15:  J.  SWpbca.  Efonk  in  ErrU- 
tiatlieai  Biaoraphi/.  2  vols.,  4ih  ed.,  London,  ISOO;  DA'S. 
li.  401-404. 

SHARP,  JAHES:  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews; 
b.  in  the  castle  of  Banff  (40  m.  n.n.w.  of  Aberdeen; 
May,  161S;  asaassinated  on  Magus  M<iir,  near  St 
Andrewa  (31  m.  n.c.  of  Edinburgh),  May  3,  1679, 
He  was  educated  at  Aberdeen  (M.A..  1637);  in  1611 
was  prof es.tor  of  philosophy  in  St.  Leonord'a  CoHwti". 
St.  Andrews;  presented  to  the  Church  of  Crail,  IfdS; 
was  made  a  prisoner  by  Cromwell's  forces  and  roo- 
fined  in  the  Tower,  1651-52;  was  chosen  to  plead  tar 
Prcsbj'terian  cause  before  the  Protector,  165";  anJ 
when  George  Monk  marched  upon  London,  1660,  hr 
was  sent  over  to  Charlca  II.  at  Breda,  to  secure  lb'- 
royal  confirmation  of "  the  government  of  the  Churcb 
of  Scotland,  as  it  is  settled  by  law,  without  ^-ioia- 
tion,"  as  well  as  of  the  act  of  the  rcsolutioners.  Tb* 
former,  of  course,  waa  understood  in  the  Pmby- 
tenan  sense.  Sharp,  being  of  the  party  of  t^solu- 
tioners  and  selected  for  his  mediating  position  be- 
tween Ciiarles  and  the  Presbyterians,  was  charged 
with  duplicity  and  with  finally  betraying  the  latler 
for  his  own  interests.  At  any  rate,  in  1661,  theScot- 
tish  parliament  annulled  alt  the  parliament  held 
since  1633,  with  all  their  proceedings,  and  thui 
totally  abolished  all  the  laws  made  in  favor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  "Clmrch  of  ScotUnd" 
thus  became  the  old  Episcopal  Church;  and  Sharp, 
in  Dec.  12,  1661,  was  in  l,ondon  consecrated  arth- 
biahop  of  St.  Andrews.  With  the  «efll  of  a  convert  ht 
persecuted  his  former  allies.  Invested  with  the  titk 
and  style  of  primate  of  Scotland,  he  re-erecte>i  ll* 
court  of  high  commission  in  1064,  which  ^e^■e^ely 
punished,  some  even  with  death,  those  who  in  my 
way  interfered  with  the  prelatical  designs,  and  esf- 
cuted  nine  persons  after  the  king  had  required  ihf 
persecutions  to  cease.  His  perfidy  and  cruelty  W 
to  his  assassination  by  a  band  of  Covenanters  who 
encountered  the  prelate's  carringe  while  Ijinj  in 
wait  for  bis  chief  agent,  Carmichael, 
BiBUoaRAPBr;  Lift  of  Jamn  SKarp,  ^rrUwtop  •/ A 
Andrevt  .  .  .  firit  printsj  in  IffJg,  to  whirh  ii  wUni  0 
Acaivnt  of  hit  DtaOi.  bv  on  Eyt-WiOteu.  Edinbni^ 
1710;  The  Life  of  Mr.  James  SAsrp  ...  Is  tit  Inm'- 
mtnt  in  Ou  ArchbiiAafirUk  of  St.  Andrevt.  ib.  17IS:  i 
True  AccoutU  of  Ihe  Life  of  .  .  .  Jama  Sharv.  L«i4»- 
1723:  T.  fllep>>e>>.  Life  and  Timet  of  ArHJjiOwv  Sl^^ 
jb.  I83fi:    R.  Kmtli,  BiOorieai  Caialiiinie  of  Iht  5a<f 
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Biahop8,  new  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1824;  W.  M.  Hetherington. 
Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  paasim.  New  York,  1881; 
W.  Beveridge,  Makera  of  the  ScoUieh  Chvarch,  paMim,  1908; 
DNB,  li.  404-407. 

SHARP,  JOHN:  Church  of  England  archbishop 
of  York;  b.  at  Bradford  (8  m.  w.  of  Leeds),  York- 
shire, Feb.  16,  1644-45;  d.  at  Bath  Feb.  2,  1714. 
His  father  was  a  puritan,  his  mother  an  ardent  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England,  and  from  both  he  de- 
rived corresponding  elements  of  character.  He 
received  his  education  at  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge (B.A.,  1663;  M.A.,  1667);  was  made  deacon 
and  priest,  1667,  and  soon  after  t»ecame  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Sir  Heneage  Finch  at  Kensington  House, 
in  1673  being  made  archdeacon  of  Berkshire  on 
Finch's  nomination;  in  1675  he  became  prebendary 
of  Norwich  and  incmnbent  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Exchange,  London,  and  in  1679  lecturer  at  St.  Law- 
rence, Jewry,  in  1675  exchanging  the  incumbency 
for  the  rectorship  of  St.  Gilcs's-in-the-Fields;  in 
addition,  in  1681  he  was  made  dean  of  Norwich; 
named  in  1686  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  King  James 
II.,  he  was  provoked  by  attempts  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  convert  his  parishioners,  preached  two  ser- 
mons which  were  construed  as  reflecting  upon  the 
king,  and  his  chaplaincy  was  not  allowed  until  1687; 
further  evidence  of  his  independent  spirit  was  shown 
by  his  refusal  to  read  the  declaration  of  indulgence 
of  1688,  and  by  his  prayers  for  King  James  before  the 
prince  of  Orange  in  1689;  he  became  dean  of  Canter- 
bury in  1689;  declined  to  receive  any  of  the  sees  of 
the  Nonjurors  (q.v.),  but  in  1691  became  arch- 
bishop of  York.  In  this  position  he  showed  himself 
an  able  and  diligent  administrator;  he  investigated 
the  history  and  rights  of  the  see,  leaving  the  work  in 
manuscript;  he  was  active  in  repairing  the  minster 
after  the  fire  of  1711,  dealt  with  his  clergy  kindly  but 
firmly,  insisted  upon  sound  and  instructive  preaching, 
and  aimed  to  eliminate  polemics  against  dissenters. 
Under  Queen  Anne  he  became  still  more  influential, 
acted  as  her  almoner,  and  was  her  counselor, 
showing  great  wisdom  in  this  unofiicial  position. 
He  was  interested  in  the  continental  dispute  between 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  in  this  cause  correspond- 
ing with  Daniel  Ernst  Jablonski  (q.v.),  and  the  cor- 
respondence appeared  in  French  translation  and  in 
the  appendix  to  the  Life  (see  below).  Archbishop 
Sharp  left  the  impression  of  being  one  of  the  great 
men  of  the  Church  of  England,  independent  in 
opinion,  straightforward  in  action,  kindly  in  dis- 
px)sition,  liberal  in  education  and  tastes,  with  nu- 
mismatics as  his  diversion,  leaving  a  collection  of 
coins  and  a  manuscript  on  the  coinage  of  England  as 
evidences.  He  left  in  print  a  large  number  of  oc- 
casional sermons,  as  well  as  Fifteen  Sermaiia  Preached 
on  Several  Occasions  (London,  1700;  several  edi- 
tions). His  Works  appeared  in  7  vols.  (1754)  and  in 
5  vob.  (Oxford,  1829). 

Bibuographt:  His  Life  was  written  by  his  son  Thomas, 
but  was  not  printed  till  1825,  when  it  was  edited  by  T. 
Newcome,  and  is  founded  upon  the  diary  of  the  arch- 
bishop. Consult  further:  C.  J.  Abbey,  The  Englith 
Church  and  iU  Biehope,  1700-1800,  i.  103-105,  London. 
1887;  J.  H.  Overton,  The  Church  in  England,  vol.  ii., 
passim,  ib.  1807;  W.  H.  Button,  The  Enoliah  Church 
US$6-1714),  ib.  1903;  A.  Plummer.  Englieh  Church  Hie- 
tory,  from  the  Death  of  Chariee  I.  to  the  Death  of  Wtttiam 
III.,  Edinbuivh.  1907;  DNB,  U.  408-41L 


SHARPE,  SAMUEL:  Egyptologist  and  Biblical 
translator;  b.  at  London  Mar.  8,  1799;  d.  there 
July  28,  1881.  He  was  a  banker,  1814-61 ;  and,  up- 
on retirement  from  business,  devoted  himself,  with- 
out university  training,  to  Biblical  study,  1861-81. 
In  1821  he  turned  from  the  Established  to  the  Uni- 
tarian Church.  He  early  became  interested  in 
Egyptology,  and  published  Egyptian  Inscriptions 
(1st  and  2d  series,  London,  1836-56);  History  of 
Egypt  from  the  Earliest  Times  till  A.D.  6Jfi  (1846;  6th 
ed.,  2  vols.,  1876).  To  Biblical  literature  he  con- 
tributed The  New  Testament ^  a  translation  from  J. 
J.  Griesbach's  text,  with  notes  (1840;  5th  ed.,  1862) ; 
The  Hebrew  Scriptures^  a  revision  of  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  (3  vols.,  1865) ;  The 
Holy  Bible  (1881),  a  revision  of  the  authorized 
English  translation;  and  History  of  the  Hebrew  Na" 
tion^  and  Literature  (1869). 

BiBLioaRAPHT:  P.  W.  Clayden,  Samuel  Sharpe,  EgyptdO' 
giet  and  Trarulator  of  the  Bible,  London,  1883;  DNB,  U. 
426-427. 

SHAWrjOHN  BALCOM:  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Bellport,  N.  Y.,  May  12,  1860.  He  received  his 
education  at  Lafayette  College  (B.A.,  1885;  M.A., 
1888)  and  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City  (graduated  1888) ;  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
1888,  and  was  pastor  of  the  West  End  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  City,  1888-1904;  and  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Chicago  since  1904.  He  has  also  been  president  of 
the  Presbyterian  Council  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Andrew  and  Philip  since  1895,  besides  serving  on  the 
boards  of  various  educational  institutions.  He  has 
written  The  Difficult  Life  (Chicago,  1904) ;  Life  that 
follows  Life  (1907);  and  Vision  and  Service  (1907; 
sermons). 

SHAW,  WILLIAM  ISAAC:  Wesley  an  Methodist; 
b.  at  Kingston,  Canada,  Apr.  6, 1841 ;  was  graduated 
from  Victoria  University,  Cobourg,  Canada  (A.B., 
1861;  LL.B.,  1864),  at  McGill  University,  Montreal 
(M.A.,  1880);  engaged  in  the  ministry  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Church  of  Canada,  1864-77;  and  in 
1877  became  professor  of  exegesis  and  church  history 
in  the  Wesleyan  Theological  College,  Montreal,  of 
which  he  is  principal.  He  is  the  author  of  Discussion 
on  Retribution  (Toronto,  1884);  Digest  of  the  Doc- 
trinal Standards  of  the  Methodist  Church  (1895). 

SHEBA.  See  Arabia,  HI.;  and  Table  of  thb 
Nations,  §  6. 

SHEBNA  (SHEBNAH):  A  high  official  in  the 
palace  of  Hezekiah,  mentioned  in  Isa.  xxii.  15-25, 
xxxvi.  3, 11,  22,  xxxvii.  2;  II  Kings  xviii.  18,  26,  37, 
xix.  2,  and  made  the  object  of  Isaiah's  severe  pro- 
phetic menace  in  the  passage  first  mentioned.  These 
eleven  verses  all  refer  to  Shebna,  as  nearly  all  com- 
mentators agree;  but  though  the  text  is  free  from 
corruption  and  the  language  is  relatively  clear,  the 
passage  is  not  without  obscurity.  TMiile  Isa.  xxii. 
20  sqq.  refers  to  Eliakim,  in  verse  25  the  prophet 
probably  returns  to  Shebna.  The  place  to  be  given 
Eliakim  as  Shebna's  successor  was  plainly  one  of 
high  rank,  and  Shebna  himself  was ''  over  the  house '' 
(verse  15;  cf.  Gen.  xli.  40;  I  Kings  xviii.  3  sqq.), 
thus  being,  as  it  were,  a  major-domo.    He  is  marked 
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as  an  upstart  by  the  triple  "here"  in  vene  16,  as 
well  as  by  the  omission  d  his  father's  name;  and  in 
the  account  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Sennacherib 
in  701  B.C.  (Isa.  zzxvi.  3, 11, 22,  xzxviL  2;  II  Kings 
xviii.  18, 26, 37,  xix.  2)  he  appears  in  the  subordinate 
position  of  an  official  scribe  or  mere  minister,  while 
Eliakim  occupies  the  rank  of  the  highest  state  of- 
ficiaL  There  is  no  reason  for  surprise  that  the  very 
Shebna  whom  the  prophet  had  threatened  with 
dismissal  and  death  in  exile  (Isa.  zxii.  17-19)  should 
accompany  his  superior,  Eliakim,  to  treat  with  the 
Assyrian  envoys  at  Hesekiah's  command,  and  should 
even  request  the  intercession  of  Isaiah  (Isa.  xxxvii. 
2;  II  Kings  xix.  2);  and  as  it  is  improbable  that 
there  were  two  high  officials  during  the  reign  of 
Hexekiah  both  of  whom  bore  the  name  of  Shebna, 
this  same  man  is  doubtless  to  be  understood 
throughout.  While  it  is  evident  from  such  passages 
as  Jer.  xviii.  7  sqq.  that  Isaiah's  menacing  words, 
which  did  not  in  the  least  constitute  a  formal  proph- 
ecy, did  not  require  a  literal  fulfilment,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  were  essentially  realized  in  Shebna*s 
degradation  and  his  replacement  by  Eliakim. 

Since,  in  Isa.  xxii.  20-21,  Eliakim  is  described  as  a 
servant  of  the  lA>rd,  and  as  destined  to  be  ''  a  father 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  house  of 
Judah,''  it  would  appear,  by  implication,  that 
Shebna  was  lacking  in  the  fear  of  God  and  guilty  of 
gross  oppression,  thus  abusing  his  official  position; 
and  even  were  this  the  fault  of  his  favorites,  the  evil 
influence  of  his  band  of  parasites  would  necessarily 
end  on  his  downfall.  An  erroneous  exegesis  assumes 
that  Isaiah  accuses  Eliakim  of  nepotism  and 
threatens  his  overthrow  at  the  very  moment  of  his 
rise  to  power;  but,  rightly  understood,  the  phrase 
"in  that  day,''  in  verses  20,  25,  implies  the  simul- 
taneous nature  of  Eliakim's  elevation  and  Shebna's 
fall.  In  describing  the  prestige  which  Shebna  was 
to  confer  upon  his  family,  Isaiah  compares  him  to 
a  "nail  in  a  sure  place"  (verses  23-24),  likening  the 
subordinate  members  of  his  house  to  various  earthen 
vessels,  which  would  be  shattered  if  the  nail  should 
break.  It  has  been  maintained  by  B.  L.  Duhm  {Das 
Buck  Jeaaia  Hbersetxt  und  erJddrt,  G5ttingen,  1892, 
ad  loc.)  that  only  Isa.  xxii.  15-18  are  genuine,  the 
remainder  of  the  passage  in  question  being  added 
later,  19-23  by  a  friend  of  Eliakim,  and  24-25  by  one 
of  his  enemies;  but  the  truth  is  that  the  whole  pas- 
sage is  a  genuine  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  who  branded 
the  powerful  f imctionary  at  the  head  of  the  reigning 
house  as  its  disgrace  (verse  18),  probably  on  the 
occasion  of  viewing  the  magnificent  tomb  which 
Shebna  had  built  for  himself. 

A.  Kamphausen. 

Bibuograpbt:  The  full  disouasion  of  the  subject  is  by  A. 
Kamphausan  in  ZeiUchrift  fUr  Pastoral  Theotogiet  zxiv. 
657^73,  631-640.  Eng.  transl.  in  AJT,  1901,  pp.  43-74; 
E.  K6nig,  in  NKZ,  1902,  pp.  621-031. 

SHEDD,  JOHN  HASKELL:  Missionary  to 
Persia;  b.  at  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  July  9,  1833;  d.  at 
Urumia,  Persia,  Apr.  12,  1895.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Shedd,  one  of  the  pioneer  home  mis- 
sionaries in  Ohio;  was  graduated  from  Marietta 
College  (1856)  and  from  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary (1859),  was  ordained  Aug.  3,  1859,  and  sailed 
the  same  month  on  his  way  to  Persia  as  a  mis- 


sionary of  the  American  Board  in  the  Xestorian  Mis- 
sion. He  served  as  a  missionary  from  1859  to  1870 
imder  the  American  Board  and  from  1878  to  1895 
under  the  Presbyterian  Board,  to  which  in  1870  the 
work  for  the  Nestorians  was  transferred.  From 
1872  to  1878  he  was  a  professor  in  Biddle  University, 
CSiariotte,  N.  C.  Urumia,  Persia,  where  he  died,  was 
his  home  during  the  whole  of  his  missionary  work. 

Dr.  Shedd's  missionary  work  deserves  spedal 
record  along  four  lines.  On  his  arrival  on  the  field 
as  a  young  missionary  of  imusual  energy  and  ability 
he  was  restive  at  the  limitation  of  the  work  to  the 
Nestorians  and  he  sought  hard  to  have  it  extended 
to  the  Armenian  and  Moslem  population  of  the  field. 
Only  the  sudden  break-down  of  another  missionary 
prevented  his  opening  a  new  station  at  Van,  Turkey. 
These  efiforts,  though  not  successful  at  the  time, 
were  among  the  influences  that  prepared  for  the 
later  wide  extension  of  the  work,  which  has  made  the 
mission  to  the  Nestorians  a  mission  to  Persia  and 
given  it  a  wider  scope  than  yet  belongs  to  any  other 
of  the  missions  io  Uie  oriental  churches.  Although 
his  own  work  was  confined  mainly  to  the  Nestor- 
ians, he  always  planned  and  worked  with  the 
larger  field  in  view.  A  second  line  was  the  effort  to 
evangelise  the  mountain  Nestorian  tribes.  No  more 
difficult  missionary  field  exists  than  the  mountain 
region  boimded  by  lines  connecting  Urumia,  Van, 
Jezireh,  and  Mosul.  Dr.  Shedd  was  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  Dr.  Asahel  Grant  and  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Rhea 
in  this  work.  Between  1860  and  1870  he  made  no 
less  than  eighteen  journeys  through  this  wild  and 
dangerous  region,  preaching,  organising,  and  plan- 
ning. It  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  these  efforts 
resulted  in  failure,  but  the  success  was  smalL  An- 
other line  of  work  in  which  Dr.  Shedd's  memory 
and  influence  will  be  lasting  was  the  training  of 
native  workers.  He  alwa3rs  conceived  of  this  as  the 
primary  purpose  of  missionary  educational  work, 
and  largely  for  this  reason  he  gave  himself  with 
energy  from  1878  till  his  death  to  the  work  of  Urumia 
College.  The  love  and  respect  of  his  pupils  for  him 
were  great  and  abiding.  But  the  chief  service  he 
rendered  the  cause  of  missions  was  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  native  Syrian  Evangelical  Church.  In 
his  plans  and  principles  in  this  work  he  was  ahead  of 
his  time.  When  a  young  missionary  he  criticised 
severely  the  policy  of  the  mission  in  not  placing 
responsibility  on  the  natives.  While  averse  to  any 
violent  breaJc  with  the  old  Nestorian  Church  and 
never  giving  up  hope  of  its  revival,  he  thoroughly 
believed  in  an  organized  Evangelical  body;  and  the 
organization  of  the  Evangelical  church  provides  for 
its  complete  ecclesiastical  autonomy  with  an  a^lapted 
Presbyterian  government.  It  also  provides  for 
organized  cooperation  of  the  native  church  and  the 
foreign  missionaries  in  the  work  of  all  settled  preach- 
ers and  all  village  schools.  This  is  carried  on  by 
executive  boards  of  the  native  church,  which  con- 
trol the  work  concurrently  with  the  TniHsion. 

W.  A.  Shedd. 

SHEDD,    WILLIAM    GREENOUOH    THAYER: 

Presbyterian;  b.  at  Acton,  Blass.,  June  21,  1820; 
d.  at  New  York  Nov.  17,  1894.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Vermont,  1839;   and  from 
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Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1843;  became  Con- 
gregational pastor  at  Brandon,  Vt.,  1844;  profaMor 
of  English  literature,  University  of  Vermont,  1845; 
of  sacred  rhetoric  in  Auburn  (Presbyterian)  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1852;  of  church  history  in  An- 
dover (Congregational)  Thec^ogical  Seminary,  1853; 
associate  pastor  of  the  Brick  (Presbyterian)  Qiurch, 
New  York  City,  1862;  professor  of  Biblical  literature 
in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  1863-74 ; 
and  of  systematic  theology,  1874-90,  where  he  was 
known  for  the  rigid  logic  and  close  compactness  of 
his  system,  embodied  in  his  Dogmatic  Theology 
(vols,  i.-ii.,  Worcester,  1889;  vol.  iii.,  New  York, 
1894).  He  translated  from  the  German  of  Francis 
Theremin,  Eloquence  a  Virtue  (New  York,  1850), 
and  H.  E.  F.  Guericke's  Manual  of  Church  History 
(2  vols.,  Andover,  1860-70) ;  and  wrote  A  History  of 
Christian  Doctrine  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1865) ;  Homi- 
ktics  and  Pastoral  Theology  (1867);  Semums  to  the 
Natural  Man  (1871);  Theological  Essays  (1877); 
Commentary  on  Romans  (1879);  Sermons  to  the 
Spiritual  Man  (1884);  The  Doctrine  of  Endless 
Punishment  (1886);  and  Orthodoxy  arid  Hetero- 
doxy (New  York,  1893). 

Bibuoorapht:   J.  De  Witt,  in  PreAuterian  and  Reformtd 
Review,  vi  (1895),  296-322. 

SHEEHAN,  PATRICK  AUGUSTIlfE:  Irish 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Mallow  (17  m.  n.n.w.  of 
Cork),  County  Cork,  Mar.  17,  1852.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  Colman's  College,  Fennoy,  and  at  May- 
nooth  College,  and  after  being  ordained  in  1875  and 
being  for  two  years  attached  to  the  mission  in  Exe- 
ter, was  successively  curate  in  Mallow  (1877-81, 
1889-95)  and  Queenstown  (1881-89).  Since  1895 
he  has  been  parish  priest  of  Doneraile,  and  also 
canon  of  Cloyne  since  1903.  He  is  the  author  of 
Under  the  Cedars  and  the  Stars  (London,  1903)  and 
its  companion  volimie,  Parerga  (1908);  Maries 
Corona,  Chapters  on  the  Mother  of  God  and  her  Saints 
(2d  ed.,  Dublin,  1902);  and  Early  Essays  and  Ad- 
dresses (London,  1906);  also  of  several  novels  deal- 
ing with  religious  themes,  among  them  The  Triumph 
of  Failure  (London,  1899),  My  new  Curate  (1900), 
and  Luke  Delmege  (1902). 

SHEEP.    See  Pastoral  Lifb,  Hsbbhw. 

SHEEPSHANKS,  JOHN:  Church  of  England 
retired  bishop;  b.  in  London  Feb.  23, 1834.  He  was 
educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  (B  A.,  1856, 
in  the  2d  class  of  the  theological  tripos),  and  was 
ordered  deacon  1857  and  ordained  priest  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  was  curate  of  Leeds  (1857-59); 
rector  of  New  Westminster,  B.  C,  and  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  Columbia  (1859-67);  vicar  of  Bilton, 
Yorkshire  (1868-73);  vicar  of  St.  Margaret  Anfield, 
Walton-on-the  Hill,  Liverpool  (1873-93).  In  1893 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Norwich.  He  resigned 
his  see  in  1909.  While  in  British  Columbia,  he  did 
much  missionary  work  among  the  Indians,  particu- 
larly at  Cariboo,  and  is  also  noteworthy  as  being  the 
only  English  clergyman  who  has  ever  preached  in 
the  Mormon  Tabernacle  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He  has 
traveled  extensively  in  Sil)eria  and  Tibet,  and  at 
Urga  saw  the  adoration  of  the  Llama  of  Mongolia. 
He  has  writted  Confirmation  and  Unction  of  the  Sick 
(London,  1889);  Eucharist  and  ConfessAon  (1902); 


My  Life  in  Mongolia  and  Siberia  (1903);  and  The 

Pastor  in  his  Parish  (1908). 

iBauoGBAPHT:    D.  W.  Duthie,  A  Bishop  in  the  Rough, 
X^oodon,  1909  (relates  his  experiences  in  British  Columbia). 

SHEKINAH,  she-koi'na  (TahnudicHebr.,  ''abidmg 
[of  the  divine  presence]"):  A  post-Biblical  term  to 
express  the  relation  of  Yahweh  to  the  world,  and 
especially  to  Israel.  The  concept,  based  on  the  Old 
Testament,  arose  among  the  Palestinian  and  Baby- 
lonian Jews,  who  stressed  the  immanent  activity  of 
God,  as  opposed  to  the  Alexandrine  doctrine  of  a 
supramundcme  and  extramimdane  deity.  In  the 
Targums  the  expressions  "shekinah  of  Yahweh," 
"glory  of  Yahweh,"  and  "word  of  Yahweh"  are 
synonymous,  and  "  shekinah,"  "  glory,"  and  "  word  " 
come  to  be  designations  of  Yahweh  himself.  The 
shekinah  itself  is  generally  regarded  as  "resting"  or 
"  dwelling,"  so  that  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  interprets 
"God  shall  dwell  m  the  tents  of  Shem"  (Gen.  ix.  27) 
as  "  God  shall  make  his  shekinah  to  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  Shem"  (cf.  the  Targum  on  Ex.  xxv.  8,  xxix.  45; 
Num.  v.  3,  xi.  20,  xiv.  14,  xvi.  3,  xxxv.  34;  Deut.  i. 
42,  xxxii.  10;  Ps.  xvi.  8,  xliv.  10,  bod  v.  2;  Hag. 
i.  8);  but  it  is  also  said  "to  depart"  (as  in  the  Tar- 
gum on  Ex.  xxxiii.  3,  5;  Job  xxxiv.  29;  Ps.  xxii.  25, 
xxvii.  91,  xxxix.  47),  "to  pass  by"  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6), 
"to  walk"  (Deut.  xxiii.  14),  and  "to  be"  or  "not 
to  be"  (Ex.  xvii.  7;  Num.  xiv.  42;  Deut.  iv.  39). 
In  all  these  passages  "shekinah"  stands  for  "Yah- 
weh," but  in  other  places  it  represents  "name" 
(Deut.  xii.  6,  11,  21),  "face"  (Num.  vi.  25;  Deut. 
xxxi.  17-18),  and  "hand"  (Ex.  xvii.  16).  It  is  clear, 
moreover,  that  Onkelos  did  not  regard  the  shekinah 
as  an  independent  entity  between  Yahweh  and  Israel 
but  as  a  name  for  Yahweh  himself  (cf .  his  Targimi 
on  Ex.  xxxiii.  14-16,  xxxiv.  9). 

Talmudic  and  Midrashic  literature  gives  far  more 
material  on  the  activity  of  the  shekinah  than  does 
the  Targum,  though  in  aU  the  concept  of  the  shekinah 
is  the  same.  From  the  day  of  the  erection  of  the 
tabernacle,  the  shekinah  dwelt  within,  this  concept 
of  its  descending  and  abiding  doubtless  being  de- 
rived from  the  Babylonian  idea  of  a  divinity  en- 
throned in  the  ad3rtum,  thus  taking  up  its  abode 
there  for  adoration,  but  returning,  if  angered,  to  the 
sky,  a  trait  also  assigned  to  the  shekinah.  After 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  the  shekinah  moved  wher- 
ever the  tabernacle  went,  finally  abiding  in  the 
temple  built  by  David  and  Solomon,  in  which  it 
rested  at  the  east  end.  At  the  exile  it  went,  ac- 
cording to  some,  with  the  deported  Jews,  but  ac- 
cording to  others,  returned  to  heaven;  at  idl  events, 
like  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  Urim  and  Thmnmim, 
etc.,  it  was  not  in  the  second  temple.  Nevertheless, 
its  immanent  activity  in  the  world  did  not  cease, 
so  that  such  scholars  as  Ishmael  ben  Elisha  (first 
century)  and  Hoehaiah  Babbah  (early  third  century) 
could  say  that  "the  shekinah  is  in  every  place." 

While  the  interrelation  of  the  shekinah  and  man- 
kind is  represented  in  manifold  ways,  it  may  be 
said,  in  general,  that  the  impious  make  the  shekinah 
withdraw  from  earth,  but  the  pious  secure  its  re- 
turn. Prayer,  piety,  worship,  study  of  the  law, 
perfect  adminis^tion  of  justice,  practise  of  virtue, 
and  blameless  joyousness  bring  the  shekinah  near, 
but  it  flees  from  aorrow,  idleneas,  laughter,  frivolity. 
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iesting,  pride,  and  tbings  of  no  account.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  abides  with  the  sick  and  with  tho^e 
happily  wedded.  The  ahckinah,  which  is  Hymliolizcii 
by  the  hghtuig  of  the  perpetual  lamp,  is  regarded 
Bs  possessed  of  ninge,  so  that  "  Moses  was,  from  bis 
birth,  under  the  wings  of  the  shekinah."  Tlus  would 
apparently  imply  a.  figure  somewhat  like  that  of 
the  cherubim  and  genii,  and  a  face  and  radiance  are 
also  ascribed  to  the  shekinah. 

Later  Midrasluc  literature  makes  the  shekinah  an 
independent  entity  standing  between  God  and  the 
world,  BO  that  the  shekinah  can  even  be  said  to  "  go 
to  the  presence  of  God,"  a  view  frequently  ex- 
pressed in  Calutlistic  literature,  as  well  as  by  Hai- 
jnonidea  and  his  aeboo!.  The  view  of  Maimonides, 
however,  that  the  shekinah,  like  the  "glory"  and 
the  "word,"  was  a  fiery  created  being  which  com- 
municates the  divine  activity  to  the  world,  was 
combated  by  Naljmanides,  Among  the  pseudo- 
Messiahs  of  the  Jen-s,  Shabbethai  ^bi  declared  him- 
Bclf  t«  be  the  incarnate  shekinah.  In  the  New 
Testament  the  shekinah  is  not  mentioned,  although 
Christ  may  be  identified  with  it  in  Matt,  iviii.  20. 
(AuGoaT  WOiJacKE.) 

BiBUoaa*rBT;  A.  F,  OfrArer,  Ottdikhlt  da  Unhri^eti- 
rAunu,  1.  37S^b2.  StutUfBit,  laiS:  J.  Langen.  Jtidm- 
Uun  in  PalOitina  lur  Zril  Cliritli.  pp.  201  Bqq..  Fnibuni, 
1866:  S.  Usybium,  Axtliropomorpkien  und  .IruArapopo- 
Ihim,  Breatau.  1870;  C.  C.  W.  F.  Bahr.  Sunbalik  da 
monucAm  CuUui,  i.  471  sqq..  HpidolbcrB,  1S7«:  F. 
Wctwr,  Jaditckt  TktollHrit.  Leipiic,  1397;  G.  Dolman. 
Oia  WotU  Jan,  vol.  i.,  Leipgic,  189S:  W.  BoiuKl,  Ht- 
ligion  da  Judrnt/tunu  im  nvulatamtnrlKhrn  Zrilalter.  pp. 
309  «qq..  340.  Berlin.  1D03:  A.  B.  Dovidgon,  Old  Tata- 
mtnl  Prvpherv.  PP.  H«.  2^0,  Edinbur«h.  1B03:  DB.  ►». 
«87HS0;  JE,  li.  2fi8-2eo. 

SHELDOn,  CHARLES  MONROE:  Congrega- 
tionalist;  b.  at  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  Feb.26, 1857.  He 
was  graduated  from  Brown  University  (A.B.,  1883) 
and  Andover  Theological  Seminary  (188(1).  He  was 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Waterbun-, 
Vt.  (1886-89);  and  since  1889  has  been  pastor  of 
the  Central  Congregational  Church,  Topeka,  Kan. 
He  states  that  practically  his  whole  theological 
position  centers  about  the  attempt  to  put  into 
practise  the  creed  of  Christ.  He  has  written  Richard 
Bruce:  or.  The  Life  that  now  is  (Boston,  1892); 
Robert  Hardy's  Seven  Daya  (1803);  The  T-wentielh 
Door  (1893);  The  Crurifixian  of  Philip  Strong 
{Chicago,  1894);  John  King's  Quention  CUiss  (1894); 
Ilia  Brother's  Keeper:  or  Christian  Stewardship  (Boa- 
ion,  1895);  /n  His  S((!pB  {Chicago,  189fi);  Malixlm 
Kirk(im7);  L-rnd  a  HaiuHl899);  The  Redemption 
of  Freetotm  (1 898) ;  Tlie  Miraele  at  Markham  (1898) ; 
One  of  the  Tyco  (1898);  For  Christ  and  the  Church 
<1899);  EdiPord  Rlake  (1890);  Bom  to  Sent  i\900); 
The  Reformer  (1902) ;  The  Heart  of  the  World  (1005) ; 
and  Paul  Do^iglas,  JoumatUt  (1900). 

SHELDON,  Gn.BERT:  Church  of  England  arch- 
bishop of  Canlerbury;  b.  at  Aahboum  (13  m.  n,w.  of 
Derby)  July  19. 1598;  d.  at  Lambeth  Nov.  9,  1677; 
He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  IfilT; 
M.A.,  1620;  fellow  of  All  Souls',  1622;  B.D.,  162S 
D.D.,  1634);  was  ordained  in  1622,  almost  immeili- 
ately  becoming  domestic  chaplain  to  Thomas,  Lord 
Coventry;  was  made  prebendary  of  Gloucester, 
1632;  vicar  of  Hackney,  1633;  rector  of  Oddingtoa, 


Oxford,  and  of  Ickford,  Buckingham,  1636;  rector 
of  Newington,  Oxford,  1639,  having  been  meanwhile 
warden  of  .Ml  Souls'  College  since  1626,  of  which  he 
was  in  1634and  1640 pro- vicechoncellor.  Hewasa 
strong  anti-Puritan,  and  was  ejected  from  his  war- 
denabip  by  the  Parliamentary  visitors  in  1&48,  being 
imprisoned  for  resisting  the  attempt  to  take  his 
lodgings,  but  recovered  the  office  in  16.59.  During 
the  exile  of  Charlps  II.,  Sheldon  was  constant  in  his 
eFForte  in  favor  of  Charles,  and  on  the  Restoration 
was  naturally  in  high  favor.  In  1660  he  was  made 
bishop  of  London,  and  the  Savoy  Conference  (q.v.) 
was  held  at  his  lodging;  in  1663  he  became  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Although  he  was  elected 
chancellor  of  Oxford  University  in  1667,  he  was  not 
installeil,  and  resigned  1669.  He  built  and  endowed 
the  Sheldonian  theater  at  Oxford.  His  career  lu 
bishop  was  one  of  great  fidelity  to  duty.  Most 
marked  were  his  benefactions,  both  to  the  poor  and 
in  behalf  of  public  interests,  as  in  the  case  of  hi* 
subscription  to  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul's  after  the 
fire  of  London.  His  total  benefactions  were  Baid  to 
have  exceeded  £72,000 — an  enormous  sum  for  those 
times.  He  was  devoted  to  the  antifpiitics  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  in  particular  was  a  patron  of  the  his- 
torian of  Oxford,  Anthony  k  Wood.  The  only 
published  work  left  by  him  is  a  eermon  before 
the  king  June  20,  1660,  though  a  considerable  body 
of  manuscripts  ia  extant. 

BiHuoaHiFHT;  A.  a  Wood,  Athena  Oieninurt,  td.  P.  BIh, 
vol.  Ir.,  London,  1S20;  M.  Bumwi.  Waraiao/AHSnli. 
London.  1H74:   G.  C.  Biudrick.  Mrmonali  oj  Mtrton  Ctl- 
Ittt.  Oiford,  1885;    W.  H.  Hulton,  Tht  £twJuA  Cinril 
UeiS'l?U).  pp.  1^7-168  et  puBim.  Loodoa.   1903;   A 
Flumnifr,  Enalith  CliMrdi  BiMnru  USiS-noTl,  pp.  «*. 
70-71.  EdinburKb,  1907;  OJVfl.  lii.  24-26. 
SHELDON,  HETIRT  CLAY:     Methodist  Episco- 
palian;  b.  at  Mnrtiosburg.  N.  Y.,  Mar.  12,  1&45. 
He  wM  graduated  from  Yale  (A.B.,  1807),  and  the 
Theological   School   of   Boston   University   (ISTl). 
.After  studying  at  Leipsic  in  1874-75,  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  historical  theology  in  Boston  Universitj 
until  1895,  when  he  was  transferred  to  his  present 
position   of  professor  of  systematic  theology.     In 
theology  he  incUnes  towonl  evangeUcal  Anninian- 
ism,  as  opposed  both  to  strict  Calvinism  and  to 
liberalism.    He  has  written  History  of  Cfaislian  Doe 
trine   (2  vols.,   New  York,   1886);    History  of  the 
ChrUliart  Church  (5  vols.,  1894);  Syetem  of  Christian 
Doctrine  (1903);    U nbdief  in  the  Ninetetnih  Century 
(1007);    Sacerdotalism   in   the   Nineteenth   Centunf 
(1909);   and  Nea  Testament  Theology  (1911), 
SHEH,  SHEHITES.    See  Table  of  the  Natiosa 
SHEUAIAH,  she-mp'yfl  orshem"Q-ai'fl:     A  name 
of  freijuont  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament.    The 
most  important  men  who  bore  it  were: 

1.  A  prophet  of  the  time  of  Rehoboam  (I  Bugs 
xii.  21-24).  who  forbade  that  king  to  enter  upon  a 
war  with  the  ten  tribes  who  hod  established  the 
noilhem  kingdom.  The  passage  belongs  to  a  lat« 
stratum  of  the  Books  of  Kings,  and  the  panDrl 
(H  Chron.  xi.-xii.)  adds  midrashic  material  con- 
cerning Shemaiah  in  which  the  prophet  regards  the 
attack  of  Shishak  as  a  consequence  of  the  Bins  of 
Judah,  To  this  prophet  b  attributed  a  history  of 
the  reign  of  Rehoboam  (W  Chron-  xii.  15),  iqxii 
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which  presumably  the  Chronicler  itrew.  The  atate- 
nient  U  not  improbable,  and  the  author  of  the  Books 
-of  Kings  notes  the  existence  of  euch  books  as  mate- 
rials from  which  he  drew;  the  posaibihty  of  the 
exiutcnce  and  activity  of  such  a  person  in  the  time 
of  Rchoboam  is  granl«d,  and  much  of  the  material 
dealing  with  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  and 
ivith  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  goes  buck  to  this 

S.  An  opponent  of  Jeremiah  living  among  the 
exiles,  who  sent  a  letter  to  Zephaniah  the  priest  at 
Jerusalem  blaming  Jeremiah  for  advising  the  exiles 
to  prepare  tor  a  considerable  stay  in  Babylonia 
(Jer.  xxix.  24  sqq.).  Jeremiah  declared  Shemaiah 
to  be  a  lying  prophet  and  predicted  his  punishment 
and  the  destruction  of  his  house. 

3.  An  opponent  of  Nehemiah  {Neh.  vi.  10  sqqOi 
also  a  prophet  and  an  associate  of  Sanballat  (q.v.). 
fie  attempted  to  lead  Nehemiah  into  a  cowardly 
course  so  as  to  discredit  him  with  the  people. 

(R.  KlTTBL.) 

SEEOL.    See  Hades. 

SHEPARD,  THOMAS:  Puritan;  b.  at  Towcester 
(59  m.  n.w.  of  London),  Northampton,  Eng.,  Nov. 
-5,  1604 ;  d.  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  25.  1649.  He 
graduate.!  at  Emmanuel  College,  Orford  (B.A.,  1623; 
M.A.,  1627);  was  lecturer  at  Eari's  Coin,  1627-30; 
was  silenced  for  non-conformity  by  Laud,  Dec.  1 6, 
1630;  became  lecturer  at  Towcester;  waa  employed 
AS  chaplain  and  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  lUcbard 
Darly,  Buttercrambe,  Yorkshire,  for  a  year;  was 
pastor  at  Heddon,  Northumberland,  another  year, 
but  was  again  silenced,  1633;  and  sailed  for  America, 
Dec,  1634,  but  was  compelled  by  a  storm  to  put 
back.  He  had  to  bide  himself  lest  he  should  be 
taken,  but  finally,  July,  1635,  got  away,  and  landed 
At  Boston,  on  Oct.  3,  and  became  minister  at  Cam- 
bridge, Feb.,  1636,  till  bis  death.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  founding  Harvard  College  and  secured  its 
location  at  Cambridge,  and  was  prominent  in  the 
aynod  at  Cambridge  which  ended  the  Antinomian 
controversy.  In  learning,  piety,  spiritual  insight, 
and  practical  force  he  takes  a  first  rank  among  Puri- 
tan divines;  especially  exemplified  in  his  treatise, 
TAe  ParaWe  of  the  Ten  Virgins  Opened  and  Applied 
(1639;  reprinted  Aberdeen,  183S  and  1853,  with 
biographical  preface  by  J.  Foote).  In  all  he  is 
said  to  have  written  382  books  and  pampfclets, 
among  which  were  New  EngUuidt  Lamentation  for 
Old  Englandi  Prtxnl  Errouri  and  Divisions  (1645); 
Certain  Select  Cages  Resolved  (1648) ;  The  Clear  Sun- 
shine of  Uie  Gospel  Breaking  Forth  upon  the  Indians 
in  New  England  (1646;  reprinted,  New  York,  1865) ; 
and  Theses  Sabbalicre  {1G40).  A  collective  edition 
of  his  works,  with  memoir  by  J.  A.  Albro  (originally 
published  Boston,  1S47,  reproduced  in  Lives  of  the 
Chief  Fathers  of  New  England,  vol.  iv.,  Boston, 
1870),  was  published  (3  vols.,  Boston,  1S53).  His 
Autobiograpby  was  published  in  Alexander  Young's 
Chronidea  of  the  Firgi  Planters  of  hfassachusella  Bay 
(Boston,  1846). 

BiBuodttiPBT:  Besides  the  AtdebioQmphj/  and  thr?  memoir 
by-  Albra,  ut  sup.,  consult:  A.  Whyte,  Tliairuu  Slifpatd: 
Pilgrim  Father  ami  Pa-undfr  o/  Harvard.  Hit  Spiritual 
BxprrieTtfe  and  ExperimaUat  Prfaching,  EktinburRh,  1009; 
Cotton  Mather.  Uoaiuilia,   i.  3S0  iqq..  Hvtford.  1S55^ 


W.  B,  Spnigue,  .iKnoli  o/  Ihe  American  Pulpit,  i.  89-68, 
New  York.  1369:  W.  Walker.  CrenU  and  PlalforTjiM  of 
ConffrngQlionatifm.  ib,  JS93;  idem,  Ten  Pfeta  Enpiand 
Lcadrri,  ib.  1601;  A.  E,  Dunnirm.  Cannrn/olioialiilt  in 
America,  ib.  1894;  D\B.  lii.  fiO-51. 

SHEPHERD  OF  HEHMAS.     See  Hermas. 

SHEPHERDS.  See  Pastooal  Life,  Hebrew, 
IIL 

SHERATOn,  JAHES  PATERSOD:  Canadian 
Anghean;  b.  at  St.  John.  N.  B-,  Nov,  29,  1841;  d. 
in  Toronto  Jan.  24.  1906.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick  (A.B,,  1862),  and  re- 
ceived his  theological  training  at  the  University  of 
King's  College,  Windsor,  N.  S.,  and  privately  with 
the  bishop  of  Frederlcton.  He  was  ordered  deacon 
in  1864  and  ordained  priest  in  the  following  year. 
Afl«r  being  a  missionary  at  Weldford,  Shedioc,  and 
Pelcrsville,  N.  B.,  successively  (1865-73),  he  waa 
rector  of  St.  James',  Pictou.  N.  S.  (1874-77).  From 
1877  till  his  death  he  was  principal  and  professor  of 
BibUcal  and  systematic  theology  in  WyclifTe  Col- 
lege, Toronto,  and  after  1389  honorary  canon  of  St. 
Alban's  Cathedral,  Toronto. 

SHERLOCK,  RICHARD:  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Oxton,  a  torniahip  on  the  peninsula  of  Wirral 
(s.w.  of  Liverpool),  Cheshire,  Nov.  11,  1612;  d.  at 
Winwick{17m.  e.  of  Liverpool),  I.ancaEhire,  June  20, 
1689.  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford, 
and  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (M.A.,  1633).  Until 
1641  he  was  minister  of  small  parishes  in  Ireland; 
and  proceeded  to  Oxford  fthere  he  was  chaplain 
of  the  garrison  and  of  New  College,  1644-48.  He 
was  expelled  thence,  1648,  and  ejected  from  the 
curacy  of  Cassington,  1652,  owing  to  his  stanch 
Anglican  loyalism;  became  private  chaplain,  1653- 
1662;  and,  with  the  Restoration,  rector  of  Winwiek, 
1662-89.  In  controversy  with  the  Friends  he  pub- 
ished  The  Qw^ers  Wilde  Qveslions  Objected  against 
the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  many  Sacred  Gifts 
and  Offices  of  Religicn,  viith  Bri^  Answers  tlierelo. 
Together  wilh  a  Discourse  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  his 
Im-preasions  and  Workings  on  the  Souls  of  Men  (Lon- 
don, 1854).  His  main  work  was  Mereurius  Chris- 
tianus;  the  Practical  ChrisUnn,  a  Treatise  Explaining 
the  DiUy  ofSelf-Examination  (1673  and  often;  the 
6th  ed.,  including  a  biography  by  his  nephew, 
Thomas  Wilson,  1713;  7th  ed.,  2  vols.,  Oxford, 
1841-44). 

BiBUOOBtrBV^  ConaulC.  bnidn  the  life  by  Wilaoa,  ut  sup.; 
T.  D.  WhiUkpr,  Huforv  of  Richmandftiire,  2  vqIi.,  Lon- 
don. 182.1;  J,  H.  OvertoD,  Tht  C/iarch  in  Ermtand,  2  vols., 
ib.  ISST;  DNB.  UL  Q2-e3. 

SHERLOCK,  THOUAS:  Church  of  England, 
son  of  William  Sherlock;  b.  at  Loudon  in  1678;  d. 
there  July  18,  1761.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge 
(B-A„1697;  M.A.,1701);  was  master  of  the  Temple, 
1704-53;  became  preltendary  of  St.  Paul's,  1713; 
was  master  of  St.  Catherine's  Hall,  1714-19;  be- 
came dean  of  Chiche.ster.  1715;  canon  of  Norwich. 
1719;  bishop  of  Bangor,  1727;  of  Sahshury,  1734; 
and  of  London,  1748.  The  Use  and  Intent  oj  Proph- 
ecy (Ijondon,  1725}  was  a  compendium  of  cnx  ser- 
mons against  the  Deists;  his  most  famous  work  waa 
The  Tryal  of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  (1729,  and  often).    Besides  this  may  be  noted 
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hia  DiacouTsct  Preached  at  Tem-pU  Church  (4  vola,, 
1754-B7;  6th  ed.,  5  vols.,  1772-75). 
BiBLiooiupaT:  S.  NiooUi,  A  Semon  Pnachtd  .  .  .  on  tht 
Diaih  of  Dr.  T.  Shirlock.  Londan.  1762;  D.  S.  Wayland. 
A  Biographical  Skach  of  Bithop  Shtrlock,  Derby.  IS23; 
L.  StephEU.  Hui,  o!  Briglith  TAouoAl  in  lAa  ISIh  Caitvru. 
piusim.  2  vols..  New  YorL.  1S8I  (very  full  and  worth  con- 
aullins):  J.  H.  Overton.  TKt  Church  in  Ervland.  2  yoUi., 
Lnndon.  1807;  J.  H.  Overtim  and  F.  Rollon,  The  Ene- 
lith  CAurtA  UrU-IHOO).  ib.  1906;  DNB,  Ui.  BS-9S. 
SHERLOCK,  WILLIAM:  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Soulhwark,  London,  about  1641 ;  d.  at  Hamp- 
etead,  London,  June  19,  1707.  He  wm  educated  at 
Pelerhouse,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1660;  M.A.,  1663); 
became  rector  of  St.  Georf^'s,  Botolph  Lane,  Lon- 
don,  1669,  where  be  gained  fanac  an  a  preacher  and 
attracted  attention  by  his  opposition  to  the  Puritans 
and  their  theology.  In  1681  he  became  prebendary 
at  St.  Paul's;  was  lecturer  at  St.  Dunstan's-in-the- 
West;  became  master  of  the  Temple  in  1685;  dean 
Ot  St.  Paul's,  1691 :  and  rector  of  Therfield,  Herttord- 
nhire,  1008.  Contending  under  James  11.  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  right  and  passive  obedience, 
Case  of  Kegistarux  (London,  1681),  he  at  first  re- 
fused  the  oath  at  the  Revolution,  but  di^sisted  from 
non-juring,  1690.  HU  most  popular  work  was  A 
PracliaUDUcourseconoTtting Death  i,ieSQ;  28th ed., 
1767).  With  A  Yindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Holy  and  Ever-bUaaed  Trinity  (1690),  he  plunged 
into  the  Socinian  controversy  of  the  time.  His 
position,  that  in  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity 
there  was  what  may  he  called  "a  mutual  self- 
consciousneBB,  a  consciousness  common  to  the 
three,"  and  that  therefore  the  three  are  essentially 
Bnd  numerically  one,  brought  upon  liim  the  irony 
ftnd  invective  of  Robert  South  (q.v.),  and  the 
charge  of  Iritheism  from  the  Socinians.  Among  hU 
numerous  other  publications,  practical  and  contro- 
versial, the  most  frequently  republished  are,  A  Dii- 
eourte  concerning  a  Future  Judgment  (1692),  and  A 
Discourse  concerning  the  Dirint  Prondenix  (16S4). 
The  BrUish  Museum  Catalogue  devotes  over  eight 
[lages  to  hia  works  and  the  editions  of  them,  and  to 
the  replies,  satires,  and  controversial  pamphlets  they 
evoked. 

Bibuikirapst:  R.  W&Uiuw,  .4filt(rinilaniin  Biagnsphj/.  i. 
314-316.  Londoa.  IS50;  J.  Hunt,  Rtlieiovt  ThoMohl  tn 
England.  3  vob..  ib.  IS7U-73;  J.  H.  Overton.  Thi  Ciiirtli 
in  Civfnxd.  2  vab..  ib.  1S9T:  W.  H.  Button.  Tht  Eng- 
lith  Churrh  (WIS-l7li).  ib.  IBOl;  J,  H.  Overlon  and 
F.  RettoQ,  Thi  £n0(uA  Church  U7li~IS00).  ib.  1006; 
DNB.  Ui.  BS-B7. 

SHERWOOD,  JAMES  HAHninG :  Presbyterian ; 
b.  at  Fishkili.  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29,  1814;  d.  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  22,  1890.  He  was  educated  mainly  by 
private  tutors;  wa«  pastor  at  New  Windsor,  N.  Y., 
1835-40;  Mendon,  N.  Y.,  1840-45;  Bloomfield,  N. 
J.,  1852-58;  editor  of  NntUnxd  Preacher,  1846-49; 
Biblical  Repository,  1847-51;  Eclectic  Magatine, 
1854-71 ,-  founder  and  editor  of  Honr»  at  Home. 
1865-69;  editor  Pre^yferian  ReiHew,  1863-71; 
Preabytrrian  Quartrrty  and  Princeton  Review,  1872- 
1878;  HomUelic  Rertetc.  from  Sept.,  1883;  also  of 
the  Mitnonary  Rei'iew,  He  was  eKlensively  en- 
gaged as  a  reader  of  manuiwripts  for  publishing 
houses,  and  critically  noticed  for  the  press  several 
thousand  volumes,  chiefly  in  the  re%'iewe  of  the 
country.    He  was  the  author  of  PUa  for  the  Old 


Foundations  (New  York,  1856);  The  Lamb  in  Du 
Midst  of  the  Throne  (1883) ;  editor  of  MemoiTs.  and 
two  volumes  of  Sermima  of  Ichabod  Spencer  (1855); 
David  Brainerd's  Memoirs,  with  uot«e  and  estiisa- 
tion  of  his  life  and  character  (18S4). 

SHIELDS,  CHARLES  WOODRUFF:     Educator 

and  author;  b.  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  Apr.  4,  182S; 
d.  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Apr.  26,  1904.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  1&44;  andfrom 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  1847;  became  pas- 
tor at  Hempslfttd,  Long  Island,  IS49;  t£  Se:caBA 
Church,  Philadelphia,  1850;  profeaaor  of  hArmooy 
of  science  and  revealed  rehgion  in  the  College  ot  Xe* 
Jersey,  1866;  and.  in  addition,  professor  of  modeni 
history,  1871,  which  professorship  he  soon  res^ned. 
His  appointment  to  the  professorship  of  the  har- 
mony of  science  and  religion,  the  first  ot  ita  kind, 
was  occasioned  by  the  publication  of  Phiiomrpiea 
Ultima  (see  below),  in  which  he  expoimded  an 
academic  scheme  of  irenical  studies  for  the  recon- 
ciliation of  religion  and  science.  In  his  Icctuna  and 
writings  he  stood  for  the  restoration  of  theology,  m 
a  science  of  religion,  to  its  true  philosophical  positjoo 
in  a  university  system  of  culture,  as  diatioguiebed 
from  the  clerical  or  sectarian  system  of  education, 
and  the  placing  of  philosophy  as  an  umpire  between 
science  and  religion  as  embracing  without  invadia| 
their  distinct  provinces.  This  view  was  set  forth  ia 
Religion  and  Scierux  in.  their  Relation  to  Philosoph) 
(New  York,  1875).  The  final  phUoeophy,  or  scien« 
of  sciences  to  come,  is  to  be  reached  induclivflv 
from  the  collective  intelligence  of  men  workiuj 
through  successive  generations,  Philosophia  Ultima 
(Philadelphia,  1861;  rev.  and  enlarged  ed..  vol.  i.. 
Hislorical  and  Critical  Introduction  on  the  Find 
Philosophy  at  Issuing  from  the  Harmony  of  Sdrna 
and  Religion;  va\.  v.,  History  of  the  Sciences  and  t^ 
Logic  of  the  Sciences;  vol.  iii.,  Scientific  ProUnu  of 
Religion  and  the  Chrttlian  Evidences  of  the  Phi/sir^ 
and  Psychical  Sciences,  New  York,  1905).  M  » 
Presbyterian  he  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Presbyterian  prayer-book  of 
1661  for  optional  use  by  ministers  and  congrcis- 
tions,  and  published  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  si 
Amended  by  the  Presbyterian  Diirinea  ( Philadelphl*. 
1864),  nith  an  appendix  entitled  lAiurgia  Bipt^yata 
(l.Se4).  His  irenicism  also  contcmptat«d  a  church 
unity  on  a  hturgical  basis,  looking  toward  an  ul- 
timate on^anic  reunion  ot  Presbyterionism,  Coo- 
eregationalism,  and  Episcopal  ianiam  in  what  be 
termed  the  American  Protestant  Catholic  Cbureh. 
His  writings  on  this  theme  created  intense  inteiwl: 
Essays  on  Christian  Uniir/{\8S.%);  The  HifloricEpi*- 
cojtale  (New  York,  1894):  The  United  CAunrA  o/**" 
United  Staiet  (1895);  andCAurcA  Unity  (18961.  In 
1898  he  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Epiacapil 
Church. 

SHIHAR.    See  Babtlonia,  L 

SHniTO.    See  Japan,  II.,  1. 

SHIPLEY,  ORBY:  Roman  Catholic;  b.  it 
Twyford  House  (fl  m.  n.e.  of  Southamptoo}  Jol? 
1,  1833.  He  received  his  education  at  Jmui 
College,  Cambridge  {B.A.,  1854;  M.A..  18571; 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Engtond,  in 
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which  ho  renmined  until  1878,  when  he  waa  received 
into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  has  been  a 
prolific  hterary  worker,  Ijeing  especially  interested  in 
devotional  literature  and  in  religious  poetry.  Thus 
he  has  edited  Luia  of  Oranada'a  CounteU  on  HoliricsB 
of  Life  {London,  1302);  J.  B.  E.  AvTillon'a  Euelwr- 
ittie  MedUatioTia  for  a  Month  (1862)  and  Avritlon  on 
the  Holy  SpirU  (1866);  D.  Bourdaloue'e  SpirUwd 
Exerdset  (1868);  A.  de  Guevara's  Mysimes  of 
Mount  Calvary  (1868);  A.  Stafford's  Life  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  (1869);  Ignatius  ot  Loyola's  Spiri- 
tiud  Eierdses  (1S70);  AndT.CBTK'B  Siceel  Thoughts 
of  Jesus  and  Mary  (1889).  Of  litui^cal  works  he 
has  edited,  among  others.  Eucharistic  Litanies,  from 
Anneul  Sources  (1860),  The  DaUy  Saaifite  (1861), 
and  The  Divine  Liturgy  (1863),  combining  these  in 
one  (1868) ;  The  LUurgiea  of  1S49  and  {Bee  (1868) ; 
KadTheRUualoftheAllar{\%l(S).  In  religious  poet- 
ry he  has  edited  Lyra  Eucharietiea  (1863);  Lfjra 
Meesianica  (1864);  Lyra  Myatica  (1865);  Annus 
Santlus  (I8S4);  and  Carmina  Mariana  (2  vols., 
1893-1902).  In  the  way  of  collections  of  essays  he 
bas  put  forth  Thu  Churth  and  the  World  (3  voia., 
1866-68);  Tracts  for  the  Day  {ISS?);  A  Glossary  of 
Ecclesiastical  Temis  (1872);  Ecdesiaslical  Reform 
(1873);  Studies  in  Modem  Problems  (1874);  and 
Truthfulness  and  Rilutdism  (1879-80).  Independ- 
ently he  haa  published  Six  Short  SerTtums  on  Sin 
(1867);  Four  Cardinal  Virtues  (1871);  Secular 
JudgnumU  in  Spiritwd  Matters  (1871);  A  Theory 
about  Sin  in  Relation  to  Some  Facts  of  Daily  Life 
(1875):   and  Principlea  o/lfte  Fattft  (1879). 

SHIPP,  ALBERT  MICAJAH:  Methodist  Epis- 
copal (South);  b.  in  Stokea  County,  N.  C,  Jan.  15, 
1819;  d.  at  his  home  in  Marlboro  County,  8.  C,  near 
Cheraw,  June  27,  1887.  He  waa  i^aduated  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  1840;  entered  the 
mtniatry,  1841;  became  president  of  Greenborough 
Female  C/o! lege,  N.  C.,  1847;  professor  ot  hiatory  and 
French  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  1849; 
president  of  WoSord  College,  Spartanburg  Court- 
Bouse,  S.  C,  1859;  professor  of  exegetical  and 
Biblical  theology  in  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  1874 ;  and  dean  of  the  theological  faculty,  and 
vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  1882.  He  origi- 
nated the  policy  of  Biblical  chairs  for  teaching  the 
Bible  ta  the  whole  body  of  students  in  all  Methodist 
institutionei  of  learning,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
advocates  of  Biblical  institutes  for  the  education 
of  preachers  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(South).  He  wrote  The  History  of  Methodism  in 
Sontk  Carolina  (Nashville,  1882). 

SHISHAK.  See  Eotpt,  I.  3,  %  3;  Jeroboau; 
and  Re  HO  BO  AM. 

SHORE,  THOBIAS  TEIGHMOUTH:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Dublin  Dec.  28,  1841.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1861), 
and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1865  and  ordained  priest 
in  1856.  He  was  curate  of  St.  Jude's.  Chelsea  (1865- 
1867),  St.  Paul's,  Kensington  (1867-69),  and  St. 
Peter'a,  Vere  Street,  I^ndon  (1869-70),  and  in- 
cumbent of  St.  Mildred's,  I«e  (1870-73),  and  of 
Berkeley  Chapel,  Mayfair.  London  (1873-90). 
Since  1901  hchaa  been  canon  of  Worcester  Cathedral. 
He  waa  honorary  chaplain  to  the  Queen  in  1878-81 


and  chaplain  In  ordinary  in  1881-1901,  and  since 
1901  he  has  been  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king. 
He  was  religious  instructor  to  the  three  daiight<;rs 
of  ICing  Edward  VIL  In  theology  he  ia  a  Broad 
churchman  of  the  type  of  Maurice  (whoae  curate  he 
waa  at  St,  Peter's)  and  Kingsley.  He  has  written 
Some  DiJficuUits  of  Belief  (London,  1877);  Tlie  Life 
of  the  World  to  Come  (1878);  St.  George  for  England 
(1883);  Worcester  CathedraHlS^):  and  AuriculoT 
Confession  and  the  Church  of  England  (1899),  besides 
preparing  the  volume  on  I  Corinthiana  for  Bishop 
Ellicott's  Commentary  (1883)  and  on  Prayer  for  the 
series  of  Helps  to  Belief  (1886),  of  which  he  is  the 


SHOWBREAD.     See  Temflis. 

SHUCKFORD,  SAMUEL:  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Norwich  about  1694;  d.  at  London  July  14, 
1754.  He  waa  educated  at  Cains  CoDege,  Cambridge 
(B.A„  1716;  M.A.,  1720);  was  curat*  ot  Shelton, 
Norfolk,  1722-46;  prebendary  ot  Canterbury,  from 
1738;  and  rector  of  Allhallows,  Lombard  Street, 
London.  Ho  waa  the  author  of  the  famous  work, 
The  Sacred  and  Profane  History  of  the  World  Con- 
nected from  the  Creation  oj  the  World  to  the  Dissolu- 
tion of  the  Assyrian  Empire  at  the  Death  of  Sardanor 
palus,  and  to  the  Declension  of  the  Kingdoms  ofJudah 
and  Israel  under  the  Reigns  of  Ahai  and  Pekah  (2 
vols.,  1727;  rev.  ed.  by  J.  T.  Wteeler,  2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1858).  This  waa  intended  to  supplement  Hum- 
phrey Prideaux's  Connection,  but  was  finished  only 
to  the  death  of  Joshua. 
Bibuoorapht:    D.Vfl,  Ui.  188,  where  reterenoeB  art  Riven 

to  ioatteied  noticea. 

SHUEY.ahfl'J,  WILLIAM  JOHM:  United  Breth- 
ren in  Christ;  b.  at  Miamiaburg,  O.,  Feb.  9,  1827. 
He  waa  educated  at  tlie  academy,  Springfield,  O.; 
was  pastor  at  Lewisburg,  O.,  1849-51,  Cincinnati, 
1851-59;  Dayton,  O.,  1860-62;  presiding  elder, 
1862-64;  and  a  member  of  the  publishing  house  at 
Dayton,  O.,  1864-07,  retiring  in  the  last-named  year. 
In  1855  he  waa  engaged  in  the  planting  of  a  miaaion 
near  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  West  Coaat  of 

SHUSHAH:     The   Biblical    name  for  the  place 

now  known  oa  Sua  or  Shush  in  southwest  Persia, 
anciently  the  capital  of  Elam,  east  of  Babylonia. 
The  Septuagint  form  ot  the  name  is  So\iaa,  agreeing 
with  the  ordinary  name  Susa,  Ekroitic  Shushun, 
Aasyr.  Shushan.  The  Greeks  called  the  country  of 
which  it  is  the  capital  Stisiana,  and  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  (Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i.  679,  New 
York,  1875)  it  waa  called  Kisaia.  Descendants,  ap- 
parently of  the  inhubitantfi  of  Shushan,  who  had 
been  transported  to  Samaria  by  the  Assyrian  king, 
are  spoken  of  aa  Susanchites  (Ezra  iv.  19).  The 
city  is  said  to  have  been  situated  either  on  the  river 
Ulffius  (Dan.  viii.  2;  ct.  Pliny  vi.  27)  or  the  Choaspes 
or  Kherka  (Herodotus,  v.  49).  Disputes  about  the 
location  with  reference  to  these  rivers  would  prob- 
ably be  aolved  were  the  canal  system,  of  the  early 
period  well  known.  The  Choa-spea  forked  twenty 
miles  above  Susa,  but  connecting  canals  probably 


Shushan 
Sibel 
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ran  so  as  to  make  reconcilable  the  variant  accounts 
of  its  location.  The  ruins  which  mark  the  site  are 
located  in  49°  48'  east  longitude  and  32<'  10'  north 
latitude. 

Mention  of  the  city  possibly  appears  as  early  as 
c.  2400  B.C.  imder  the  name  Sas,  Sisa,  or  Susun 
(probably  meaning  **  the  old  "  city,  which  suggests 
that  it  was  already  a  place  of  considerable  antiq- 
uity). In  2275  (if  the  report  of  Asshurbanipal  be 
accepted)  its  king  Kudur-nan^undi  invaded  Baby- 
lon and  carried  away  from  Erech  a  statue  of  the 
goddess  Nana  (Ishtar;  see  Babylonia,  VI.,  1,  §  1). 
In  the  period  of  their  era  of  conquests  the  Assyrians 
repeatedly  invaded  Elam,  and  about  640  Asshur- 
banipal captured  the  city,  recovered  the  image 
which  (as  he  says)  was  carried  away  1,635  years 
earlier,  removed  an  immense  treasure,  and  trans- 
planted some  of  the  people  to  Samaria.  Under  the 
Persian  rule  it  became  the  winter  residence,  per- 
haps the  chief  capital,  of  the  Achsemenides  (cf. 
Xenophon,  Cyropcedia,  VIII.,  vi.  22;  Herodotus, 
iii.  30,  65,  70).  The  plot  of  the  book  of  Esther  is 
laid  there  in  this  period,  and  the  story  implies  the 
presence  of  large  numbers  of  Jews.  Alexander  took 
the  city  in  330,  and  is  said  to  have  found  gold  and 
silver  amounting  in  value  to  sixty  million  dollars, 
together  with  great  treasures  in  art,  including  the 
Praxitelean  bronze  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togiton,  liberators  of  Athens.  Under  the  Seleucidae 
(q.v.)  the  city  lost  importance,  which  it  regained  to 
some  extent  during  the  later  reigns  of  the  Arsacidse 
down  to  226  a.d.  Then  it  declined,  and  was  taken 
by  the  Mohammedans  in  640.  It  practically  disap- 
peared from  history  after  this  and  was  heard  of  only 
at  Intervals. 

The  era  of  exploration  was  opened  by  W.  K. 
Loftus  in  1852,  when  trenches  were  dug,  trilingual 
inscriptions  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  found  at  the 
base  of  certain  columns  bearing  the  names  of  three 
kings  named  Artaxerxes,  and  of  Darius,  as  well  as 
the  divine  names  Ahuramazda,  Anaitis,  and  Mithra. 
Marcel  Dieulafoy  in  1885  was  enabled  to  reopen 
excavations  there  through  the  aid  of  a  French  physi- 
cian at  the  Persian  court  and  under  the  protection 
of  the  French  government.  This  series  of  explora- 
tion resulted  in  the  uncovering  of  part  of  the  palace 
and  other  structures,  and  in  settling  the  topograph- 
ical details  of  the  city.  Other  results  were  the  re- 
covery of  features  of  art  and  architecture  of  great 
beauty  and  uniqueness,  including  the  pillars  with 
capitals  of  bulls'  heads,  three  great  porticoes  and 
the  hall  of  columns,  the  frieze  of  lions,  and  that  of 
archers  now  in  €he  Louvre.  The  still  later  explora- 
tion imder  J.  de  Morgan  resulted  (1901-02)  in  the 
discovery  of  the  now  famous  Code  of  Hammurabi 
(see  Hamb^iurabi  and  his  Code). 

BiBLioaRApRT:  W.  K.  Loftus,  Travis  and  Renearches  in 
Chaldea  and  Suaiana,  pp.  343  sqq.,  London  and  New  York. 
1857;  F.  DelitMch.  Wo  lag  das  Paradieat  Leipsic.  1881 ; 
Mme.  Jane  Dieulafoy,  La  Perse,  la  Chaldie,  ft  le  Swnane^ 
Paris,  1887;  M.  Dieulafoy,  L'Art  antique  de  la  Perse,  Paris, 
1889;  idem,  L'Acropole  de  la  Suse,  ib.  1890;  J.  F.  Mc- 
Gurdy,  History,  Prophecy  and  the  Monuments,  i.  126-126, 
ii.  371-372.  385,  New  York,  1896;  J.  de  Morgan,  Delega- 
tion en  Perse,  vol.  ii.,  Parw.  1901;  B.  T.  Evette,  New 
Liaht  on  the  Bible  and  the  Holy  Ixind,  chap,  ix..  New 
York,  n.  d.;  and  Rawlinson's  Herodotus  (consult  the 
Index). 


SIAM  AND  LAOS:   The  kingdom  of  Siam  indudei 
an  irregular  stretch  of  territory  in  southeastern  Asia, 
boimded  by  British  Burma  on  the  west,  the  French 
colonies  of  Cambodia,  Anam,  and  Tonking  on  ths 
northeast,  and  extending  through  more  than  half  of 
the  Malay  peninsula  to  the  south.    The  area  is  esti- 
mated at  about  195,000  square  miles,  and  the  gen- 
eral physical  features  of  the  country  include  a  rough 
upland  in  the  north  and  two  river  valleys  between 
high  mountain  ranges  extending  toward  the  aoutL 
The  rainfall  is  abimdant,  and  in  their  lower  por- 
tions the  rivers  traverse  immense  alluvial  plains 
which  are  to  a  considerable  degree  overflowed  during 
a  portion  of  the  year,  resulting  in  great  fertility  of 
the  soil.   The  streams  are  only  measurably  navigable 
inasmuch  as  they  are  frequently  broken  by  rapids. 
The  climate  is  tropical,  though  less  torrid  than  that 
of  South  India,  and  the  year  is  divided  into  two 
seasons  of  about  equal  length,  the  rainy  season  ex- 
tending from  May  to  October,  and  the  dry  season 
covering  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  population  is  estimated  at  about  6,686,846, 
and  belongs  chiefly  to  the  Shan  race,  about  1,000,000 
being  Chinese,  Burmese,  and  others.  The  Shan  pop- 
ulation again  is  divided  between  the  Siamese,  oc- 
cupying the  southern  portion  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  Laos,  who  are  found  in  the  north  or  hill  country. 
The  Siamese  are  the  more  polished  and  agreeable  in 
manners,  the  Laos  the  more  uncultured,  but  more 
sturdy  and  virile.  The  government  is  an  absolute 
monarchy,  although  under  the  late  king,  Chula- 
longkom,  it  became  noted  for  its  liberality  and 
sympathy  with  aggressive  modem  improvements. 
Like  other  Asiatic  countries,  Siam  has  suffered  from 
the  aggression  of  European  powers.  The  western 
coast  was  surrendered  to  the  Burmese  and  subse- 
quently to  England.  The  French  colonies  on  the 
east  encroached  gradually  upon  the  territory  of  tlie 
Mekong  river  until  it  became  a  question  whether 
the  kingdom  would  continue  intact.  At  present  the 
entire  kingdom  is  practically  divided  up  between 
England  and  France,  in  so-called  spheres  of  in- 
fluence, England  holding  the  general  control  of  the 
northern  Malay  peninsula  of  the  territory  bordering 
on  Burma,  while  France  claims  a  corresponding  in- 
fluence along  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mekong. 

There  are  few  cities  of  importance,  Bankok,  the 
capital,  being  practically  the  only  one  widely  known. 
The  dominant  religion,  especially  in  the  southeni 
section,  is  Buddhism,  and  it  is  claimed  to  be  the  pur- 
est form  of  that  faith  except  perhaps  that  in  Oeylon. 
In  no  other  country  is  it  so  completely  identified 
with  the  life  of  the  people.  There  is  scarcely  a 
family  but  is  represented  by  at  least  one  member 
in  the  priesthood,  and  not  only  its  ceremonies  but 
the  social  life  and  pleasiues  are  under  the  control  or 
auspices  of  the  temples,  while  monasteries  and 
pagodas  with  their  vast  number  of  priests  are  in  evi- 
dence on  every  hand.  In  a  measurable  degree 
throughout  Siam  proper,  and  especially  in  the  hill 
country  to  the  north,  demon  worship  is  prevalent,  a 
form  of  the  Shamanism  which  is  found  throughout 
Asia  and  Africa.  AMiile  brutal,  especially  in  its  ttr- 
rifying  power  and  in  its  relation  to  disease,  it  is  not 
as  fatal  to  vigor  of  life  and  thought  as  the  Buddhism 
of  the  southern  portion,  and  is  more  easily  overoooe 
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by  Christian  influences,  particularly  as  they  ap- 
proach it  through  the  medium  of  medical  aid. 

The  first  missionary  effort  in  Siam  was  in  1828, 
when  Dr.  Karl  Friedrich  August  Gutzlaff  (d.  1851)  of 
the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society  visited  Bankok 
with  the  special  puipose  of  seeking  an  entrance  to 
China.  Through  his  representations,  David  Abeel  of 
the  American  Board  came  to  that  city  in  1830,  but 
the  first  effective  work  was  done  by  Dr.  Daniel 
Beach  Bradley,  Rev.  Jesse  Caswell  of  the  American 
Board,  and  Rev.  William  Dean  of  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union.  Dean's  work,  chiefly 
among  the  Chinese,  Dr.  Bradley's  medical  work,  and 
particularly  the  influence  of  Mr.  Caswell,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  king  as  tutor  of  his  son,  the  late 
king  of  Siam,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  successful 
labors  of  succeeding  years  when  the  Presbyterian 
Board  in  1848  entered  the  country  and  the  American 
Board  withdrew,  preferring  to  put  its  strength  into 
other  fields.  The  early  work  was  not  productive  of 
specific  results,  and  it  was  not  imtil  1859  that  the 
fiirst  convert  was  baptized.  Three  years  later  a  new 
station  was  opened  to  the  south  at  Petchaburee, 
and  shortly  after  a  tour  of  exploration  into  the  Laos 
states  resulted  in  the  establishment,  in  1867,  of 
mission  work  at  Chieng  Mai  on  the  river  MePing, 
about  500  miles  north  of  Bankok.  From  the  be- 
ginning this  work  gave  promise  of  great  success,  and 
numerous  stations  have  been  established.  Medical 
work  was  begun  in  1875,  and  three  years  later  a 
boarding-school  for  girls  was  opened,  and  one  for 
boys  in  1888.  As  the  work  among  the  distinctively 
Siamese  Laos  tribes  has  progressed,  there  has  come 
to  be  a  feeling  that  through  them  the  Shan  tribes  to 
the  east  and  north  might  probably  be  reached. 
Under  French  law  no  missionary  effort  can  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  province  of  Tonkiug,  but  the  members 
of  the  Laos  churches,  as  they  cross  the  border  for 
business,  are  constantly  coming  into  relations  with 
the  people  and  are  carrying  the  Gospel  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  Christians  did  in  the  first  cen- 
tury. Of  late  years  the  work  in  Siam  proper  has 
taken  a  new  start  and  has  met  with  greater  success. 
A  considerable  amount  of  shore  work  is  done  by 
means  of  a  vessel  that  touches  at  the  different  ports 
on  the  extended  coast  line,  and  from  these  points 
into  the  interior  the  influences  are  rapidly  spreading. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  mission  work  in  this  king- 
dom is  that  it  is  entirely  under  the  care  of  one  or- 
ganization, the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. There  is  thus  not  only  a  unity  which  is  lacking 
in  other  fields,  but  a  freedom  from  intervention  and 
disintegrating  influences.  The  statistics  of  the  work 
for  the  year  1908-09  are  as  follows:  Siam:  Stations, 
7;  missionaries,  37  (10  ordained,  6  medical,  1  lay, 
14  married  women,  6  single  women) ;  native  helpers, 
41  (1  ordained  preacher) ;  churches,  9;  communi- 
cants, 580;  schools,  8;  pupils,  660;  in  Sunday- 
schools,  805;  contributions,  $24,225.  Laos:  stations, 
5;  missionaries,  47  (16  ordained,  7  medical,  20  mar- 
ried women,  4  single  women);  native  helpers,  92 
(5  ordained  preachers);  churches,  18;  commimi- 
cants,  3,494;  schools,  27;  pupils,  781;  in  Sunday- 
schools,  2,843;  contributions  (incomplete),  $11,369. 
Total:  stations,  12;  mis8ionarie8|84;  native  helpers. 


133;  churches,  27;  conmiunicants,  4,074;  schools, 
35;  pupils,  1,441;  in  Sunday-schools,  3,648;  con- 
tributions, $35,594.  Edwin  M.  Buss. 

Modem  exploration  shows  that  the  Shan  race  has 
spread  in  China  in  the  province  of  Yunnan  north- 
ward as  far  as  25°  north  latitude,  westward  as  far  as 
the  Selwin  River,  and  as  far  eastward  as  the  prov- 
ince of  Kwantung.  So  that  over  an  area  of  400,000 
square  miles  the  predominant  element  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  Laos.  This  involves  the  fact  that  on  a 
most  conservative  estimate  five  milUons  of  Laos  are 
living  in  southern  China,  and  raises  the  total  of  the 
race  to  about  twelve  millions  using  the  Laos  Ian* 
guage.  This  fact  is  of  importance  for  the  diffusion 
of  Christian  hterature  in  that  tongue. 

Bibuoorapht:  £.  Young,  The  Kingdom  of  the  Yellow  Robe: 
Sketchee  of  ike  domeetic  and  relioioua  Riiea  of  the  Siameee, 
London,  1898;  P.  A.  Thompson,  Lotus  Land;  Account  of 
the  Country  and  the  People  of  Southern  Siam,  ib.  1906; 
C.  Gutilaff,  Auafahrlicher  Bericht  von  seinem  dreijUhrigen 
AufenthaU  in  Siam,  Elberfeld,  1838;  J.  B.  Pallegoix, 
Description  du  royaume  Thai  ou  Siam,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1854; 
Sir  John  Bowring,  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam,  2  vols., 
London,  1857;  Mrs.  F.  R.  Feudge,  Eaatem  Side;  or,  mt«- 
eionary  Life  in  Siam,  Philadelphia,  1871;  B.  Taylor, 
Siam,  New  York,  1881;  Siam  and  Laos  as  Seen  by  our 
American  Missionaries,  Philadelphia,  1884;  A.  R.  Col- 
<l\iho\jn.  Among  the  Shans,  "London,  1885;  Miss  M.  L.  Cort, 
Siam,  New  York,  1886;  H.  W.  Smith,  Five  Years  in  Siam, 
1891-96,  2  vob.,  ib.  1898;  J.  G.  D.  Campbell.  Siam  in 
the  90th  Century,  London,  1902;  Lillian  J.  Curtis,  Laos  of 
North  Siam,  Philadelphia,  1903;  A.  Wright  and  O.  T. 
Breakspear,  Twentieth  Century  Impressions  of  Siam.  Its 
History,  People,  Commerce,  Industries  and  Resources, 
London,  1909;  J.  H.  Freeman,  An  Oriental  Land  of  the 
Free;  or  Life  and  Mission  Work  among  the  Laos  of  Siam, 
Burma,  China,  and  Indo  China,  Philadelphia,  1910;  P.  A. 
Thompson,  Siam;  an  Account  of  the  Country  and  the  Peo^ 
pie,  Boston,  1911. 

SIBBES,  sibz  (SIBBS,  SIBS),  RICHARD:  Puri- 
tan; b.  at  Tostock  (33  m.  e.  of  Cambridge),  Suffolk, 
1577;  d.  at  Gray's  Inn,  London,  July  5,  1636.  He 
was  successively  student  and  fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  and  lecturer  of  Trinity  Church,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1599;  M.A.,  1602;  B.D.,  1610);  preacher  of 
Gray's  Inn,  London,  1617-26;  master  of  Catharine 
Hall,  Cambridge,  from  1626;  and  perpetual  curate 
of  Holy  Trinity,  Cambridge,  from  1633.  His  best- 
known  works  are.  The  Bruised  Reede  andSmoaking 
Flax  (London,  1630),  to  which  Richard  Baxter  owed 
his  conversion;  The  SouUe  Conflict  (1635);  The  Re- 
turning Backslider  (1639);  and  A  Learned  Com' 
mentary  upon  the  First  Chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle 
of  St  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  ed.  Thomas  Manton 
(1655).  His  literary  activity  was,  however,  much 
more  extensive  than  this,  thirty-three  titles  of  books 
and  sermons  being  known.  His  Complete  Works 
were  published  with  memoir  by  A.  B.  Grosart  (6 
vols.,  1862-63). 

Bxbuogbapht:  Besides  the  principal  memoir  by  Grosart, 
the  reader  may  consult  the  Life  by  E.  Middletom.  in  9th 
ed.  of  The  Bruised  Reede,  London,  1808;  that  in  a  new 
ed.  of  Sibbes's  Divine  Meditations,  Newport,  1799  (ed. 
Q.  Border) ;  and  one  by  S.  Clarke  in  The  Sovles  Conflict, 
Glasgow,  1768.  Also:  T.  Fuller,  Hist,  of  the  Worthies  of 
England,  ed.  J.  Fuller,  4  parts,  London.  1662;  Samuel 
Clark.  Lives  ofThiHyAwo  English  Divines,  3d  ed.,  ib.  1670; 
B.  Brooke.  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  ii.  416  sqq.,  ib.  1813; 
DNB,  lii.  182-184. 

SIBEL,  sai'bel,  KASPAR:  Dutch  Reformed; 
b.  at  Unterbarmen  (a  part  of  Barmen,  26  m.  d.  ci 
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Cologne)  June  9,  1590;  d.  at  De venter,  Hollandi 
Jan.  1,  1658.  He  was  educated  at  Herborn,  Siegen, 
and  Leyden,  and,  after  preaching  to  various  congre- 
gations, was  called,  in  1609,  to  be  minister  of  the 
churches  of  Randerath  and  Geilcnkirchen  in  the 
principality  of  JOlich,  the  oversight  of  the  church  at 
Linnich  soon  being  added  to  his  duties.  Sibel  met 
with  extraordinary  success  at  Randerath,  where  he 
labored  exposed  to  considerable  personal  peril  from 
the  attempts  of  Roman  Catholics  to  regain  their 
position.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Reformed  con- 
vention at  Dttren  (Aug.  17,  1610)  to  organise  the 
first  general  synod  of  the  lower  Rhine  (see  Re- 
formed [Dutch]  Church)  ;  and  later  was  deputised 
to  attend  the  other  synods.  He  accepted  in  1611  a 
call  to  JOlich,  where,  in  addition  to  his  regular 
duties,  he  had  to  minister  to  the  Protestants  in  the 
surrounding  district,  while  during  an  outbreak  of  the 
plague  he  proved  himself  a  true  pastor  in  the  face 
of  death.  In  1617,  on  his  return  from  a  journey  to 
Holland,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Deventer,  especially 
as  he  realized  that  the  strife  then  raging  in  jQlich- 
Cleve-Berg  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  long  civil  war 
which  was  to  devastate  Germany.  At  Deventer  he 
found  himself  in  his  element,  and  his  influence 
quickly  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city.  He 
t<)ok  part  in  the  preparations  for  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
to  which  he  was  a  deputy;  and  at  his  instance  the 
estates  of  Overyssel  approved  the  canons  of  Dort 
and  rejected  the  five  Arminian  articles.  Still  more 
important  was  his  activity  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  for  the  new  Dutch  translation  of  the 
Bible  proposed  by  the  Synod  of  Dort.  As  one  of 
the  revisers,  he  was  chosen  vice-secretary  of  the 
board  of  revision,  which  sat  for  eleven  months  in 
Leyden,  and  for  three  years  he  essentially  furthered 
the  work.  He  was  active  also  in  providing  capable 
teachers  for  the  school  in  Deventer,  but  at  the 
same  time  maintained  close  relations  with  his  na- 
tive country,  inducing  the  states  general  to  threaten 
reprisals  against  any  interference  ^nth  Protestant 
services  in  Jolich-Berg,  and  otherwise  aiding  his 
coreligionists. 

In  1647  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  forced  Sibel  to  retire 
from  active  life.  As  a  preacher  he  enjoyed  high 
reputation,  being  known  as  the  Chrysostom  of  his 
locality,  and  his  sermons  up  to  1644  were  collected 
under  the  title  of  Caspari  Sibdii  opera  iheohgica  (5 
parts,  Amsterdam,  1644).  In  homiletics,  while  he 
paid  due  regard  to  form  and  arrangement,  he  was 
especially  concerned  with  the  subject  matter.  He 
was  also  much  given  to  exposition  of  a  passage  in 
a  sermon  series.  Among  his  other  works,  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  his  Mediiationes  cate- 
cheticoB  (4  parts,  Amsterdam,  1646-50)  and  of  his 
autobiographical  Hisiorica  narratio  de  ctarriculo 
totitut  vitce  et  peregrincUionis  mece,  of  which  two  manu- 
script volumes  are  preserved  in  the  Deventer  library 
(the  part  before  1609  ed.  L.  Scheibe,  in  Festschrift 
zur  Feier  des  dreihundertjdhrigen  Bestehens  der  .  .  . 
lateinischen  Schule  zu  Elber/eld,  Elberfeld,  1893). 

(Eduard  Simons.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Besides  the  autobiographical  HisUniea 
narratio,  ut  sup.,  consult  ADB.  vol.  xxxiv.:  ZeiUchrift  dea 
Berg.  OeaehichUvereina,  vol.  xxviii  (by  W.  Harless,  on  El- 
b0rfdder  Kirchen)  and  also  vol.  iv  0>y  Bouterwek,  on  Dm 
"BafomaUon  in  Wupperthal), 


SIBTL,  SIBYLLINB   BOOKS. 

The  Greek  Sibyls  (I  1). 

Lkto  of  Sibyls  (i  2). 

Jewiah-Chnstian  Sibylline  Writinci  Q  9. 

Book  iiL  (i  4). 

Use  of  Older  Material  (|  5). 

Introduction  to  Book  iiL  (|  0). 

Books  L-u.  (i  7). 

Books  iv.,  v.,  viii.  (f  8). 

Books  vi.,  vii..  xi.-xiv.  (|  9). 

Other  OoUections  (|  10). 

Among  the  productions  <^  late  Jewish  and  etrif 
Christian  literature  the  Sibylline  Oracles  haie 
special  interest  because  of  their  manifold  relstiaBS 
with  the  Roman-Greek  system  of  oracles.  Thesbyii 
of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity  were  prophetesw 
who,  now  here,  now  there,  uttered  their 
X.  The  denunciatory  predictions,  of  wiiick 
Greek  what  remains,  however,  is  but  the 
Sibyls,  dying  echoes  of  the  former  activitj. 
lliere  were  possibly  in  Greece  in  the 
eighth  and  seventh  centuries  B.C.  Cassandrsrlib 
figures  uttering  from  city  to  city  their  dread  propb- 
ecies  to  the  terror  of  men;  the  home  of  this  art  aecns 
to  have  been  Asia  Minor,  the  earliest  reports  im- 
plying Erythrea  and  Samoe  as  the  centers.  Later 
reports  know  of  a  Delphian  sibyl,  a  sister  of  ApoDo 
named  Artemis.  In  Rome  the  sibyl  came  only  at  the 
end  of  the  regal  period  from  the  Greek  cokxiiei 
of  southern  Italy.  The  oriental  sibyls  become  knon 
first  after  Alexander,  mainly  in  Asia  Minor,  wbeif 
East  and  West  met  and  women's  part  in  leligioo  vM 
prominent.  But  all  knowledge  of  these  characteis 
is  dim  and  vague;  they  appear  as  prophetesKS,  of* 
as  personalities,  and  gave  their  name  to  a  lail^ 
pseudonymous  literature  in  the  apocalyptic  period 
of  Jewish  development. 

The  earliest  writer  to  give  the  names  of  a  series  f' 
sibyls  IB  Heraclides  Ponticus  (cited  by  Clement  d 
Alexandria,  Strom,,  I.,  xxi.,  ANF,  ii.  325),  who  spesb 
of  a  Phrygian-Delphian  sibyl  Artemis 
2.  Lists     and    a    Heraclean   called   Herophile. 
of  Sibyls.    I^ter  the  list  of  sibyls  grows,  and  tfacy 
are  known  at  Delphi,  Ehythrea,  Sardii^ 
and  Gums,  while  Clement  of  Alexandria  (utsop.) 
speaks  of  an  Egyptian  and  a  Roman  sibyl;  Siodii 
knows  of  nine;    Varro  notes  ten:    a  Fman,  t 
Libyan,  a  Delphian,  a  Cimmerian  (in  Italy),  ^ 
Erythrean,  the  Samian,  the  Cumsan  (Amaltbesk 
the  Hellespontian,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  TibortiBt 
named  Albimea.    To  this  Varronian  catalogue  tbeA 
are  a  number  of  witnesses,  e.g.,  Lactantius  (/*^ 
<u/««,  I.,  vi.,  AiSTF,  vii.  15-16;  worth consultiiig)"^ 
Isidore  of  Seville  (in  his  Originutn  .  .  .  Hbri,  \UU 
viii.),  as  well  as  a  series  of  later  authorities.   Scat 
of  the  lists  contain  variations,  however,  notaUy^ 
by  an  anonymous  writer  who  composed  an  introda^ 
tion  to  the  collection  of  the  Jewish-Christian  Sbil- 
line  Books  (i.-viii.)  and  that  in  a  series  of  exeoF* 
of   tlie   fifth  century  known  as   the   "TObin^ 
Theoeophy."     The  report  of  Pausanias  regirf* 
the  sibyls  (X.,  xii.)  has  especial  interest,  m^nmtir 
ing  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  number  of  these  pn^ 
etesses  to  four,  viz.,  the  Libyan,   Herophile  (t* 
whom  he  refers  all  reports  regarding  the  Cat^ 
sibyls),  the  Cumspan  whom  he  names  Demai*^ 
the  Hebrew-Babyionian-Egyptian  whom  he 
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Sabbe.  But  of  all  those  mentioned  in  these  lists, 
most  of  whom  arc  hardly  an3rthing  more  than 
literary  fictions,  the  oldest  and  best  attested  is  the 
Erythrean,  for  whose  existence  Varro  cites  the  testi- 
mony of  the  chronographer  Apollodorus.  The 
grotto  of  the  sibyl  mentioned  by  Pausanias  was  re- 
discovered in  1891,  in  which  an  inscription  dealing 
with  the  sibyl  tells  of  her  wonderful  birth,  of  her 
delivery  of  oracles  immediately  thereafter,  and  of 
her  age  as  already  900  years.  Eusebius  in  his 
Chronicle  places  her  appearance  in  the  ninth  olym- 
piad; an  old  tradition  is  known  which  places  her 
origin  in  the  eighth  pre-Christian  century.  Next  to 
her  the  sibyl  of  Samos  is  best  attested,  according  to 
Varro,  by  Eratosthenes,  who  foimd  mention  of  her 
in  the  Samian  annals,  while  Eusebius  places  her  in 
the  first  year  of  the  seventeenth  olympiad  (711  B.C.)* 
According  to  early  testimony  the  Cumsean  sibyl  was, 
BO  to  speak,  a  branch  of  theErythrean;  and  this 
is  supported  by  the  name  given  in  the  Varro-Lao- 
tantius  list  (ut  sup.).  Belief  in  the  Cumsan  sibyl  at 
Rome  goes  back  to  the  end  of  the  kingly  period, 
when  her  oracles  had  importance  for  the  State. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  collection  of  oracles  by 
the  burning  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  83  B.C.,  a 
new  collection  was  sought,  particularly  from  Ery- 
threa.  The  author  of  the  Pseudo-Justinian  Cohort 
taJtio  (chap,  xxxvii.)  has  left  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  grotto  of  the  Cumsean  sibyl,  who  was 
identified  with  the  river  and  oracle  deity  Carmenta. 
Another  sibyl  had  her  sanctuary  near  the  Tiber 
on  the  Anio,  and  under  her  proper  name  of  Albunea 
was  called  the  Tiburtine  sibyl.  Concerning  the 
Babylonian  sibyl  Pausanias  reports  (X.,  xii.)  that 
there  was  a  "  Hebrew ''  sibyl  named  Sabbe,  daughter 
of  Berosus  and  Erymanthe.  The  CohartaUo  (x.) 
identifies  her  with  the  Cumsan  prophetess.  Moses 
of  Chorene  (q. v. ;  in  Historix  ArmeniaoB,  i.  5)  speaks 
of  a  more  highly  credited  Berosian  sibyl;  the  Ver- 
ronian  catalogue  mentions  a  Persian  prophetess  of 
whom  Nicanor,  Alexander's  biographer,  speaks; 
later  reports  seem  to  regard  these  as  the  same,  and 
the  original  source  of  Varro  probably  rightly 
brought  together  the  three — ^Babylonian,  Persian, 
and  the  Hebrew,  the  last  the  daughter  of  Noah — 
and  the  process  of  shortening  the  list  went  on  in  the 
anon3rmous  introduction  to  the  Sibylline  Books 
already  named  and  in  the  "TQbingen  Theosophy." 
The  age  of  the  f  oimdation  of  these  reports  is  not  sure, 
but  they  may  go  back  to  Alexander  Polyhistor 
(early  in  the  first  century  B.C.).  The  so-called 
Babylonian  sibyl  in  these  notices  b  no  other  than 
the  assumed  Hebrew  sibyl;  but  this  does  not  ac- 
count for  her  name,  Sambethe  or  Sabbe,  nor  for  the 
report  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Berosus,  nor 
for  her  designation  as  Babylonian.  An  inscription 
(in  CIGf  3509)  seems  to  refer  to  an  oracle-sanctuary 
of  the  Chaldean  Sambethe.  If  a  Chaldean  (Baby- 
lonian) Sambethe-sanctuary  is  proved,  the  tradition 
of  such  a  sibyl  seems  to  have  history  behind  it; 
such  a  prophetess  would  naturally  be  Hellenistic 
and  would  write  in  Greek,  and  would  not  unnaturally 
be  connected  with  Berosus  the  historian. 

This  was  the  ground  in  which  grew  the  crop  of 
Jewish  sibylline  poetry.  In  Egypt  began  the  great 
Jewish  diaspora  mission;    there  the  Jews  appro- 


priated Greek  cultiu^,  philosophy,  and  the  forms 
of  Greek  literature,  and  sought  through  them  to 
recommend  Jewish  culture  to  the  Greeks.  Jewish 
chronographers  attempted  to  show  a 
3.  Jewish-  greater  antiquity  for  their  race;  Jews 
Cluristian  first  sought  and  then  fabricated  tcsti- 
Sibylline  mony  of  Greeks  to  prove  the  latter  in- 
Writings.  debted  to  Moses  for  the  best  of  their 
wisdom,  and  used  the  sibylline  litera- 
ture as  a  means,  putting  in  the  sibyl's  mouth  utter- 
ances regarding  the  Jewish  people,  the  Jewish  deity, 
the  conversion  of  the  gentiles,  and  the  coming  golden 
age.  And  the  Christians  imitated  them,  but  with 
less  success.  The  Church  Fathers  accepted  these 
writings  at  their  face  value  (so  Justin,  Athenagoras, 
Theophilus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Lactantius, 
and  Augustine).  With  the  downfall  of  heathendom, 
these  were  less  used,  but  were  still  employed  till  late 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  most  of  this  literature  was 
collected  by  diligent  hands  and  has  survived,  and 
into  it  a  sort  of  unity  has  been  worked.  Two  or 
three  groups  of  collections  stand  out,  presenting 
t3rpe8  of  text.  One  group  (designated  as  ^)  con- 
sists of  books  i.-viii.  485;  a  second  (i")  has  viii. 
and  i.-vii.;  a  third  (Q)  has  vi.,  vii.  1,  viii.  218-428 
nimibered  ix.,  iv.  niunbered  x.,  and  then  xi.-xiv., 
the  whole  a  continuation  of  the  existing  collection  of 
eight  books.  The  date  of  these  collections  is  prob- 
ably between  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  and  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Of  printed  editions  the 
older  ones  may  be  mentioned — ^Xystus  Betuleius 
(1545),  S.  Castalio  (1555),  Opsopoeus  (1599),  Gal- 
Lbbus  (1689),  Gallandi  {Btbliotheca  veterum  paJtrum, 
vol  i.,  Venice,  1788),  and  Friedlieb  (Leipsic,  1852). 
Of  abiding  value  is  tlie  great  edition  of  C.  Alexandre 
(Oractda  nbyllina,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1841-56);  A. 
Rsach's  Oracula  nbyUina  (Vienna,  1891)  uses  the 
manuscripts  for  a  modem  reconstruction  of  the  text; 
but  much  better  is  J.  GefTcken's  edition  (Leipsic, 
1902). 

Of  all  these  writings  the  oldest,  most  important, 
and  richest  in  contents  is  iii.  97-829,  falling  into  three 
divisions,  97-294,  295-488,  489-795  (796-829  being 
merely  concluding  remarks) .  The  first  deals  with  the 
building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  the  wars  of  the  sons 
of  Saturn  and  the  Titans,  a  brief  review  of  world 
history,  prediction  of  the  Solomonic 
4.  Book  ilL  realm  till  the  emergence  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  seventh  Idng  of  Egypt,  and  a 
noteworthy  description  of  Israel  from  Moses  till 
the  return  from  exile.  The  second  part  is  a  series  of 
oracles  on  the  nations:  Babylon,  Egypt,  Ethiopia, 
Libya,  the  West,  a  nimiber  of  cities,  Macedonia, 
Asia,  Phrygia,  Ilium  (and  a  polemic  against  Homer) ; 
then  a  cento  of  mingled  predictions.  The  third 
contains  a  preaching  of  repentance  to  the  Greeks 
himiiliated  by  the  Romans,  the  story  of  the  coming 
fortunes  of  the  Jews,  judgment  to  come  on  the  outer 
world,  the  Messianic  kingdom  and  the  vain  war 
against  it,  preaching  of  repentance  again,  and  a  pic- 
ture of  the  future  blessedness.  Three  times  the 
seventh  kingdom  (king)  of  Egypt  appears  (192-193, 
314-318, 608-615),  construed  as  referring  to  Ptolemy 
VII.  Physoon,  and  doubt  is  expressed  whether  this 
Is  to  be  dated  170-164  or  145-117;  many  date  the 
book  c.  140  B.C.    But  account  must  be  taJcen  of  the 
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possibility  of  the  inclusion  of  earlier  pieces,  the 
correct  apprehension  of  which  makes  possible  an- 
other dating,  dependent  upon  a  different  interpreta- 
tion of  certain  intruded  parts.  But  at  any  rate, 
this  part  must  have  arisen  in  the  Maccabean  period, 
for  the  condition  descril»ed  is  that  of  the  independent 
Jewish  state  while  the  preaching  is  directed  against 
the  Romans  who  have  subjected  Hellenism.  Yet 
a  lute  part  of  the  Maccabean  time  is  indicated,  since 
470  sqq.  points  to  Sulla  and  hb  Asian  campaign,  and 
350  sqq.  deals  with  the  war  against  Mithridates  c. 
88  B.C.,  quoting  an  oracle  on  the  affair.  Since  the 
author  uses  these  documents,  he  must  have  written 
after  88  B.C.,  probably  in  the  time  of  Queen  Alexan- 
dra. He  worked,  as  did  the  apocalyptical  writers, 
only  in  part  with  his  own  material,  for  the  most  part 
taking  over  existing  matter.  Probably  his  own 
composition  is  to  be  found  in  iii.  211-294,  which 
describes  the  Jewish  people,  of  which  271-272 
especially  fits  the  Jewish  diaspora  of  Alexandra's 
period.  This  part  is,  however,  closely  related  to 
the  passage  526-795,  which  accordingly  also  may  be 
regarded  as  the  Jewish  writer's  own.  Whether  the 
sermon  to  the  Greeks  belongs  here  is  doubtful,  as  it 
fits  equally  well  with  the  times  of  Sulla  and  of  the 
Mithridatic  war,  the  one  indication  of  a  later  date 
being  its  advanced  eschatology.  Probably  to  the 
same  author  are  to  be  ascribed  lines  162-166,  194- 
210,  295-336,  489-519— all  of  them  introductions  to 
longer  sections,  —  and  with  some  probability  the 
entire  conclusion;  also  in  general  156-166,  196-294, 
489-795  except  608-615. 

I'here  are  also  older  pieces  from  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  VII.  worked  into  the  composition  of  the 
whole— so  167-196,  314-318,  608-615.  This  writer 
has  also  taken  into  his  work  a  series  of  heathen 
oracles,  a  process  which  he  deemed  suitable  to  im- 
press the  non-Jewish  world.  There  is  express  testi- 
mony  from   heathen  sources  (Varro, 

5.  Use  of  Bocchus,  and  Pausanias)  to  a  tradition 
Older       that  the  Erythrean  (Delphian)  sibyl 

MateriaL  foretold  the  fall  of  Ilium  and  charged 
Homer  with  lies  and  plagiarism  of  her 
verses  (cf .  iii.  414-432  of  the  present  collection) ;  the 
preceding  oracle  concerning  Phrygia  makes  the  im- 
pression of  being  derived  from  a  heathen  source,  as 
does  381-387,  there  being  testimony  that  the  Persian 
(Chaldean)  sibyl  spoke  concerning  Alexander;  simi- 
larly the  oracle  against  Rome  (350  sqq.)  is  not  in  the 
style  of  the  present  writer,  but  is  heathen  and  of  great 
political  interest;  so  the  early  sibylline  characteris- 
tics shine  out  of  lines  337-349,  433-438.  In  these 
passages  oracles  of  various  heathen  sources  seem  to 
have  been  collected  and  arranged  in  artistic  fashion. 
Such  a  borrowing  appears  in  the  early  part  of  this 
book — 105-154  is  immistakably  gentile;  inLactan- 
tius  (Institutes,  I.,  xiv.  2)  there  is  a  parallel  to  the 
Euhemeristic  turn  of  thought  in  the  conflict  between 
the  Kronides  and  Titans.  But  this  passage  is  in  close 
connection  with  that  concerning  the  tower  of  Babel, 
and  the  speaker  as  sibyl  identifies  herself  with  the 
older  sibyl  (iii.  809  sqq.) ;  it  would  be  expected  al- 
most that  this  speaker  would  use  earlier  prophecies; 
and  Alexander  Polyhistor  (Eusebius,  Chronicony  I., 
xxiii.),  Josephus  (Ant.,  I.,  iv.  3),  and  Abydenus 
(Eusebius,   Chronicon,  I.,   xxxiii.-xxxiv.)   cite  an 


oracle  in  heathen  form  on  this  subject.  The  origiml 
sibyl  may  have  derived  the  story  from  Hebrew 
tradition  or  from  folklore.  This  book  then  seems  to 
come  from  the  time  of  Queen  Alexandra,  and  uses 
older  fragments  of  Jewish  origin,  and  of  heathea 
origin  from  the  Erythrean  and  other  Greek  onicles. 
The  lines  211-294  and  520-795  are  valuable  for  the 
religious  situation  at  the  end  of  the  Maccabesn 
period. 

In  iii.  1-95  two  hands  are  apparent,  46-62  and 
63-92  showing  distinct  differences.  The  first  be- 
longs in  the  period  of  the  first  triumvirate,  according 
to  the  usual  dating;  but  in  4&-50  a  Christian  seems 
to  speak.  With  46-62  may  possible  be  placed  1-45. 
a  Christian  editing  of  c.  70  a.d.    TV 

6.  Intro-    passage  63-92  is  more  difficult  to  d&te, 
duction  to  but  may  belong  to  c.  25  B.C.,  since  Se- 

Book  iiL     baste  is  to  be  the  source  of  Antichiist 
But  it  might  refer  to  Simon  Magus,  and 
so  be  as  late  as  the  second  half  of  the  first  cent^. 
The  mention  of  the  widow  has  been  especially  pui- 
zling,  since  it  can  no  longer  be  taken  to  mean  Cleo- 
patra.  The  first  and  second  books  must  be  taken  in- 
to accoimt  in  fixing  the  date;  they  were  the  first  to 
assimie  a  imity  and  then  to  form  two  books;  this 
appears  in  the  manuscripts  of  ^,  which  caU  booisl 
and  ii.  "the  Gist  logos,*'  of  which  book  iii.  was '* the 
second.''    Books  i.-ii.  are  outlined  in  i.  l-i323,  and 
were  to  set  forth  the  fortune  of  the  world  in  tea 
families,  of  which  only  seven  appear,  the  last  thne 
being  removed  in  the  working  over.     This  pail 
generally  recognized  as  of  Jewish   origin,  was  sep- 
arated into  two  parts  by  an  editor  of  expressly  Chris- 
tian character.     But  the  dates  of  these  separate 
editings  are  not  easy  to  determine;   estimates  tut 
from  tiie  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  till  the  third 
Christian  century,  the   later  dating    being   based 
upon  the  doubtful  datum  of  the  existence  of  the 
masculine  caesura.    Other  indications  adduced  iff 
equally  elusive.   The  ruin  predicted  in  the  third  book 
at  the  beginning  agrees  with  the  origin  of  the  biol 
writing  of  books  i.-ii.    Book  i.  handles  the  tbeoe 
which  in  all  probability  was  treated  in  the  pait 
broken  off  when  iii.  was  added — vi*.,  creation  aad 
the  flood;  in  i.  there  are  echoes  of  the  BabvloaiaB 
version  of  the  flood  (lines  230-260),  showing  that  the 
report  of  the  flood  from  book  i.  was  once  at  least  a 
book  iii.,  and,  like  iii.  96-154,  depended  upon  tie 
Babylonian  Sambethe.    The  manuscripts  ia^eam 
1,034  lines  for  book  iii.,  of  which  only  ^9  (893)  ait 
extant,  an  indication  which  shows  the  extent  of  the 
piece  broken  off  from  the  beginning  <^  book  m. 

It  is  probable  that  iii.  46-62  and  63-92  mff 
introduced  subsequent  to  the  compilation  of  the  R^ 
of  the  book;  if  then  46-92  belongs  to  the  peiiodt 
70  A.D.,  the  destruction  of  the  beginning  of  bookci- 
and  the  rise  of  the  basis  of  boolra  i.-ii.  are  prior  t> 
that  date.    The  section  ii.  167-176 is* 

7.  Books    part   of   the   Christian   redactioD,  '^ 
L-iL        which  the  theme  is  the  retuni  of  the 

twelve  tribes  from  the  East  to  tikr 
vengeance  upon  the  "Assyrian  prince."  Thistkt*' 
is  a  favorite  in  the  late  Jewish  apocalyptic  mi^ 
as  in  rV  Esdras,  the  Syriac  Baruch,  and  o^ 
writings  dating  from  the  end  of  the  first  Chns^ 
century  into  the  third  century.   In  this  third-coliT 
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apologetic  the  prediction  of  the  Antichrist  Beliar  is 
prominent.  The  "Assyrian  prince"  who  persecuted 
the  Jews  can  scarcely  be  any  other  than  Odenatus, 
king  of  Palmyra,  against  whom  the  predictions  of 
book  xiii.  are  directed,  who  also  in  the  Apocalypse 
of  Elias  appears  as  the  chief  Antichrist  opposed  to 
Judaism.  This  places  the  redaction  of  books  i.-ii. 
in  the  second  half  of  the  third  century.  But  iii.  63- 
92  is  related  to  ii.  167  sqq.,  and  the  editor  of  book 
ii.  and  writer  of  iii.  63  sqq.  must  have  been  the  same 
person  or  have  belonged  to  the  same  environment; 
the  widow  of  iii.  77-78  must  be  Zenobia  of  Palmyra, 
who  reigned  after  Odenatus.  To  this  same  environ- 
ment belongs  book  viii.,  which  is  a  conglomerate  of 
pieces  of  varied  character.  Lines  1-216  are  early, 
before  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  last  part 
much  edited,  however;  217-250  is  an  acrostic  (on 
the  Greek  lesotis  Chreistoa  iheau  huioa  soter  stauros), 
and  is  followed  by  a  Christological  section  251-323, 
and  this  by  a  medley,  the  whole  style  of  which  recalls 
the  editor  of  books  i.-ii.,  whole  series  of  lines  being 
repeated  from  the  one  in  the  other,  especially  as 
dealing  with  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire,  the 
piuification  by  the  same  means,  etc.  If  the  editors 
of  these  parts  are  not  the  same,  their  methods  and 
the  time  in  which  they  worked  were  close  together. 
Possibly  this  editor  wrote  viii.  109-177.  The 
editor  of  books  i.-ii.,  the  author  of  iii.  63-92,  and 
the  compiler  of  book  viii.  in  its  present  form  are 
(is)  to  be  placed  in  the  time  of  Odenatus  and  Zenobia 
or  immediately  after  Zenobia's  death. 

A  second  group  of  connected  pieces  is  composed 
of  books  iv.,  v.,  and  the  oldest  part  of  book  viii.,  and 
in  situation  this  group  builds  around  book  iv.,  which 
is  Jewish.  The  fact  that  temple  and  sacrificial  of- 
ferings are  past  (lines  27-28)  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  after  the  fall  of  the  Temple 

8.  Books  the  Jews  soon  lost  the  idea  of  sacrifice. 
iv.,  v.,  viiL  In  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
the  writer  hates  Rome  and  Italy,  and 
must  have  written  soon  after  79  a.d.,  and  looks  for 
the  return  of  Nero  for  revenge  on  Rome,  thus  giving 
the  earliest  testimony  for  the  Nero  saga.  In  49-114 
the  compiler  has  used  an  older  and  probably  Greek 
oracle — 97-98  is  attested  by  Strabo.  The  ten 
families  (ut  sup.)  reappear  here,  and  this  section 
may  be  pre-Christian.  Toward  the  end  the  burning 
of  the  world  reappears,  with  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  Book  v.  is  difficult,  though  critics  agree 
that  the  basis  is  Jewish,  while  there  is  question  as 
to  its  origin  from  one  hand.  The  section  1-51,  a 
tedious  and  uninteresting  eniuneration  of  the 
Roman  emperors  till  Hadrian,  by  its  character 
demands  a  different  authorship  from  the  rest.  Three 
sections,  137-178,  214-285,  361-446,  seem  to  be 
closely  related  to  each  other,  and  present  three 
themes — the  returning  Nero,  threats  against  Rome, 
and  the  New  Jerusalem.  A  fourth  section  is  found 
in  93-110,  the  subject  of  which  is  also  Nero  and  his 
return.  These  all  seem  to  have  arisen  out  of  prac- 
tically the  same  situation,  and  the  author's  anger 
against  Rome  is  roused  by  his  experience  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  while  he  looks  for  a  New 
Jerusalem  with  its  new  Temple.  The  varying  char- 
acter of  the  picture  of  Nero,  now  bimian  now  ghostly, 
may  come  from  the  changing  moods  of  the  author, 


who  was  infiuenced  also  by  the  heathen  oracles  which 
he  has  embodied;  he  lived  within  a  generation  after 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Out  of  a  similar  situation  (or 
the  same)  arose  Rev.  xvii.-xviii.,  xxi.  In  the  rest  of 
book  V.  are  sayings  which  betray  the  Egyptian  type. 
Especially  characteristic  is  the  section  484-510, 
which  undoubtedly  points  to  the  Jewish  temple  in 
Leontopolis  (see  Leontopolis);  the  conception  in 
this  part,  that  a  great  temple  is  in  the  future  to  be 
built  in  Egypt,  is  intelligible  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  Leontopolis  temple  stood  until  73  a.d. 
An  Egyptian  Jew  expected  its  reconstruction,  and 
its  destruction  in  the  last  period  before  the  great 
judgment.  Whether  the  remaining  pieces,  to  be 
characterized  broadly  as  Egyptian,  are  by  the 
author  of  the  Nero  pieces  is  not  to  be  decided  cate- 
gorically; he  may  have  been  the  first  to  incorporate 
them  in  a  work,  and  he  may  have  imitated  the  older 
portions.  The  book  looks  like  the  w^ork  of  one  re- 
dactor, begim  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  with 
interpolations  by  a  Christian.  In  this  same  connec- 
tion belongs  viii.  1-216,  dealing  with  the  returning 
Nero,  the  author  of  which  was  a  Christian  who  wrote 
near  the  end  of  Marcus  Aurelius'  reign  and  took  into 
his  work  a  nimiber  of  older  sa3dngs,  though  the  form 
has  in  some  cases  been  considerably  changed. 

Books  vi.  and  vii.  belong  together.  Both  are  by 
Christian  authors,  but  their  type  is  apocryphal  or 
heretical.  Book  vi.  is  anti-Jewish,  is  written  in 
praise  of  the  Son  of  God,  is  adoptionistic,  and 
stresses  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  Its  date  is  doubtful, 
but  it  may  have  been  known  to  the  editor  of  books 
i.-ii.     The  author  of  book   vii.   was 

9.  Books  probably  bom  a  Jew,  wrote  in  imita- 
vL,  viL,  xL-  tion  of  earlier  sibylline  writers,  and 
xiv.  where  he  is  independent  is  quite  in- 
teresting (e.g.,  64-95,  118-162).  His 
Christology  is  heretical  in  color,  but  he  adheres  to 
the  logos  type  of  Christology;  he  may  have  been  a 
Jewish-Christian  Gnostic,  and  possibly  wrote  c.  150 
A.D.  Books  xi.-xiv.  have  a  certain  imity.  Bookxi. 
is  the  oldest,  Jewish  in  origin,  and  has  been  regarded 
as  edited  in  the  third  Christian  century,  though  that 
seems  too  late  as  his  work  would  have  little  meaning 
for  that  time.  He  pictures  the  age  of  Cleopatra  and 
the  end  of  the  Egyptian  kingdom,  but  his  prophecies 
are  worthless;  more  likely  he  belongs  to  Augustan 
times.  Book  xii.,  picturing  in  quiet  narrative  the 
Roman  emperors  from  Augustus  to  Alexander 
Severus,  can  not  have  emanated  from  a  Christian, 
but  must  be  by  a  Jew,  loyal  to  the  empire,  not 
orthodox,  but  cosmopolitan,  living  after  Alexander 
Severus.  As  an  oriental  regarding  the  empire,  he  is 
often  interesting  in  his  views.  But  lines  28-34  must 
have  been  adapted  by  a  Christian  who  dealt  with 
the  birth  of  Christ.  Book  xiii.,  starting  in  where  xii. 
leaves  off,  is  exceedingly  interesting.  It  carries  on 
the  story  from  Alexander  Severus  to  Gallienus.  Pos- 
sibly recognizable  forms  are  Gordian  I.,  and  III., 
Philip  the  Arabian  and  his  son,  Gallius,  iEmih'us 
JSmilianus,  Aurelian,  and  Gallienus.  Odenatus  is  the 
savior  who  is  bom  of  the  sim,  and  is  the  lion  who 
slays  the  Persian  shepherd  and  the  Roman  usurpers. 
It  has  been  suspected  that  the  interpolator  of  book 
xii.  is  the  editor  of  xiii. ;  in  that  case  he  worked  over 
xi.-xii.  with  his  own  collection.    In  this  time  origi- 
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nated  the  Hebrew  and  probably  the  basis  of  the 
Coptic  Elijah  apocalypse,  while  it  was  also  the  period 
of  the  editor  of  books  i.,  ii.,  and  viii.  of  Commodian*s 
Carmen  apologeticunif  and  the  apocalyptic  sayings 
of  Lactantius  (ut  sup.)*  The  Christian  sibyllist 
makes  a  hero  of  Odenatus,  the  Jewish  Apocalyptist 
makes  him  an  antimessiah.  Book  xiv.  is  by  an  igno- 
rant man  who  essays  to  give  a  sketch  of  Roman 
imperial  history  but  is  hopelessly  confused;  pos> 
sibly  he  wrote  in  the  awful  times  which  swept  over 
Egypt  [sic]  after  the  time  of  the  death  of  Odenatus 
and  Zenobia,  and  he  was  hardly  a  Jew.  His  work 
is  a  polemic  against  evil,  rapacious,  and  godless 
kings.  The  "holy  nation"  of  line  360  refers  not  to 
the  Jews  but  to  Christians. 

Theophilus  of  Antioch  {Ad  Autolycum,  ii.  36; 
Eng.  transl.  in  ANF,  ii.  109)  gives  two  citations 
from  a  beginning  of  the  sibylline  books  which  exalt 
the  true  God  and  chide  idolatry.  The  general  view 
is  that  Theophilus  has  quoted  from  the  early  intro- 
duction to  book  iii.,  but  Geffcken  (ut 
xo.  Other  sup.)  sees  in  the  fragments  an  elabora- 
Collections.  tion  of  the  present  introduction  to  iii., 
and  would  derive  them  from  an  an- 
thology from  verses  devoted  to  an  apologetic  pur- 
pose, supporting  this  by  the  facts  that  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter  Theophilus  is  dependent  upon  such  a 
work  and  that  Gement  of  Alexandria  cites  some 
verses  of  this  fragment  {Strom.,  V.,  xiv.),  derived 
from  an  anthology  (Elter,  De  gnomologiorum 
Grcecorum  historia  atque  origine,  Bonn,  1894-95; 
university  program).  There  are  facts  against  this 
conclusion,  however,  such  as  the  one  that  Lactan- 
tius must  have  regarded  these  verses  as  belonging  to 
the  proem  of  book  iii.  And,  in  spite  of  Geffcken's 
claim  that  they  are  of  Christian  origin,  there  is 
nothing  which  goes  against  a  Jewish  derivation, 
though  not  from  the  author  of  book  iii.  Under  the 
name  of  the  Tiburtine  sibyl  is  a  confused  mass  of 
sayings  from  the  Middle  Ages  which  has  been  again 
and  again  subjected  to  the  process  of  editing.  The 
development  of  this  body  of  material  has  been 
worked  out  well  by  E.  Sackur  {SibyUiniache  Text  und 
Forachungerif  Halle,  1898),  the  source  of  the  Tibur- 
tine sibyl  being  traced  to  a  nucleus  dating  soon 
after  the  death  of  Constantius  I.  (361  a.d.).  But 
a  further  history  is  suggested  by  R.  Basset  {Lea 
Apocryphea  Miopiena,  vol.  x.,  LaSageaae  de  Sibylle, 
Paris,  1899),  who  makes  it  evident  that  the  material 
which  he  publishes  and  the  Tiburtine  sibyl  go  back 
to  a  common  source,  dealing  with  nine  ages  of  the 
world.  The  Arabic-Ethiopian  sibyl  is  known  also  in 
a  redaction  of  the  period  of  Harun  al-Rashid. 
The  basal  docimient  may  go  back  to  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  the  period  when  metrical  sibylline 
oracles  passed  over  into  prose.  Even  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  sibyl  remained  a  popular  figure,  cf.  the 
opening  lines  of  the  poem  Diea  irce,  diea  iUa,  aolvet 
acedum  in  faviUaf  teaie  David  cum  Sibylla.  On 
Byzantine  and  medieval  sibylline  literature  cf. 
F.  Kampers,  Die  deutache  Kaiaeridee  in  Prophetie 
und  Sage,  Munich,  1896.  (W.  Bousset.) 

BiBUOORAPHT.   The  principal  texts  are  noted  in  (  3  above. 

Add.  P.  Heitss  ed.,  after  a  MS.  of  St.  Gall.  Strasburg* 

1003,  with  Einleitung  by  W.  L.  Schreiber;  and  the  Eng. 

tranal.  in  blank  verae  by  M.  S.  Terry,  New  Yoric,  1800. 

For  queetiona  of  iotroduetion  and  exegesis  consull: 


Bleek,  in  TKeoioffitehe  ZeUachrifl,  i   (1819).   120-246.  u 
(1820).  172-230;   G.  Besancon.  De  remptai  qwe  la  jttna 
de  rtoHee  ontfaUdee  oroeUe  eibyUine,  Paris,  1851;  A.  HO- 
genfeld.  Die  jUducKe  Apokalyptik  in  ihrer  geeekiehthehen 
Entwicklung,  pp.  51-00,  Jena.  1857;    H.  Ewald.  Ahkandr 
lung  aber  EnUtehung  .  .  .  der  eibyUiniechen  Backer,  Gdt- 
tingen.   1858;    J.  Langen,  Daa  Judenthum  in  Palidim 
Mur  ZeU  ChrieU,  pp.  100-174.   Freibuix.   1806;    B.  Badt. 
De  oraeuHe  SibyOinie,  Brealau,  1869;    idem.  Urapnmg,  /»- 
haU,  und  Text  dee  vierten  Bvehee  der  eibyUinieeken  Onkd, 
Sb.  1878;    H.  Dechent,   Ueber  doe  ersU,  ztceiU  vnd  dff 
Buck  der  etbyOiniachen  Weieeoffungen,    Frankfort.  1873; 
M.  Veraes.  Hial.  dee  idAee  meeeianiquee,  pp.  43  sqq..  Paim 
1874;   J.  Dnimmond.  Jewieh  MeeeiaA,  pp.  14  sqq..  l^n- 
don.  1877;    A.  C.  Bang.   Volueph  und  die  eibyllinisekeM 
Orakel,  Vienna,  1880;    A.  Bouch^Leclerc.  HieL  dt  la  di- 
vination done  VantiquiU,  ii.  19»-214,  Paris.  1880;   V.  H. 
Stanton,   The  Jewieh  and  the  ChrieUan  Meeeiah^  Edin- 
burgh. 1886;   T.  Zahn.  in  TKW,  1886.  pp.  32-45,  77-87; 
K.  Burasch.  Klara$,  Leipsio.    1889;     H.  Diets,  SAyUimr 
eche  Blatter,  Berlin,  1800;   S.  A.  Hirsch.  in  JQR,  ii  (1890). 
400-420;    W.  J.  Deane,  Paeudepigrapha^  276  aqq.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1801;  J.  E.  H.  Thompson,  Booke  which  Infiutncei 
our  Lord  and  hie  ApoeOee,  pp.  167-109.  ib.  1891;  £.  Fehr, 
Studia  in  oraeula  SUfyllina,  Upaala,  1893;   M.  Friedlander, 
in  REJ,  xxix  (1804).  183-100;     idem.  Geechichte  der  ju- 
dUchen  Apolooetik,  pp.  31-64,  Zurich.  1903;    W.  Bou«et. 
Der  AnHchriet,  pp.  59-03  et   passim.    G6ttingen.   1895; 
idem,  in  ZNTW,  1002,  pp.  23  sqq.;    E.  Robde.  Pepekt. 
pp.  02-00,  2d  ed.,  Freiburg,   1808;     E.   Kautssch.  Dii 
Apokryphen  und  Paeudepigraphen,  ii.  177  sqq.,  Tabincoi. 
1000  (CJerm.  transl.  with  introduction   and  notes);    0. 
Zdckler,  Die  Apokmphen  des  A.  Ta.,  pp.  477-484,  Ma- 
nich,   1001;    J.  (Geffcken,  KompoeiHon   und  EneUktmgir 
ueit  dee  OracuUi  Sibyllina,  Leipsic,  1902;    idem,  in  TV, 
viii.  1  (1003);    E.  Oldenburger,  De  oraculantm  Sibifiime- 
rum  docutione,  Rostock,  1003;    E.  Hennecke,  HanAwA 
der  neuteetamentHchen  Apokryphen,  pp.  339-350,  Tiibiar 
en,   1004;   M.  Monteiro,  *'  Aa  David  and   the  Sibyl*  eatf," 
a  Sketch  of  the  Sibyle  and  the  Sibylline  Oradea,  Loodoo, 
1005;    A.  Rsaoh,  Analekta  ettr  Kritik   und  Exegeee  der 
aibyUiniechen  Orakd,    Vienna,    1007;     J.    Schleiper.  Di* 
ErxOhlung   der   Sibylle.    Eine   Apoeryphieche,    naeh  dm 
karachtauachen,  arabiechen  und  dihiopiechen  Handachrifk* 
eu  London,  ib.   1008;    SchQrer,  Geechichte,  m.  421-150. 
Eng.  transl.,  II.,  iii.  271-201  (excellent  list  of  literatore 
at  end  of  German  text) ;   Hamaok,  Litteraiur,  L  861-SIS' 
ii.  581-580;    DB,  i.  743.  iii.  227.  extra  vol..  pp.  0M8; 
EB,  L  245-250;  JE,  xi.  310-323. 

SICARn,  8i-k6'ri-ai  or  si-oa'ri-I  (Lat,  "Assaa- 
sins''):  The  term  applied  to  Jewish  sealota  before 
and  during  the  Jewish  war,  whose  aim  was  to  drive 
the  Romans  from  the  country.  The  name  comes 
from  «tco,  "a  small  dagger,"  which  they  concealed 
imder  their  cloaks,  using  it  during  assemblies  or 
pilgrimages  to  kill  tiieir  enemies,  including  Jews  who 
were  friendly  to  the  Romans  (Josephus,  AnL,  XX. 
viii.  10;  War,  II.,  xiii.  3).  The  most  prominent  of 
their  victims  was  the  high  priest  Jonathan,  said  to 
have  been  slain  at  the  instigation  of  Felix  the 
governor  of  Judea. 
BiBUOORAPHT :   SchOrer,  Oaeehiehte,  i.  574  sqq.,  584,  BbS- 

transl.,  178  sqq.,  180. 

SICKENBER6ER,  sik^en-berH^'-er,  J06BPH: 
German  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Kempten  (81  id. 
s.w.  of  Munich)  Mar.  19, 1872.  He  was  educated  >t 
the  University  of  Munich  (D.D.,  1900)  and  tbo 
studied  in  Italy,  Vienna,  and  Paris.  In  1902  be 
became  privat-docent  at  Munich,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed associate  professor  of  patrology  and  CStfi^ 
tian  archeology  in  the  following  year.  In  1905  bf 
was  called  to  WOrzburg  as  full  professor  of  the  stfK 
subject,  and  since  1906  has  been  professor  of  Xe^ 
Testament  exegesis  and  theology  at  Breslau.  Bt 
has  written  TUus    von  Boatra,  Siudien  gu  dn«" 
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LAik<uhomilien  (LeipsiCf  1901);  Die  Lukaakatene  des 
Niketas  vonHerakleia  (1902);  and  has  edited  Frag^ 
merUe  und  Hamilien  des  CyriU  von  Alexandrien  zum 
Lukasevangeliunif  in  TUt  1909;  besides  being  New- 
Testament  editor  of  the  Biblische  ZeUsckriJi, 

SICKINGEN,  FRANZ  VON:  Knight  of  the 
German  Empire,  and  protector  of  the  ReJformers;  b. 
in  the  castle  of  Ebemburg,  near  Kreuznach  (21  m. 
s.w.  of  Mainz),  May  1, 1481 ;  d.  in  the  castle  of  Land- 
stuhl,  near  Zweibrticken  (60  m.  s.w.  of  Heidelberg), 
May  7, 1 523.  He  was  a  picturesque  representative  of 
the  ^'robber  knights"  who  recognized  no  superior 
but  their  monarch,  and  enjoyed  no  occupation  so 
much  as  that  of  private  warfare.  These  knights  had 
serious  grievances  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Growth  of  commerce  and  wealth  in  the 
cities  had  been  accompanied  by  agricultural  depres- 
sion, and  the  knights  found  their  estates  becoming 
valueless  and  their  incomes  reduced  to  almost  noth- 
ing. They  were  free  to  renounce  the  station  and 
prestige  of  the  order  of  knighthood  and  as  common 
civilians  and  soldiers  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
emperor;  the  alternative  was  wholesale  brigandage. 
Sickingen  chose  the  alternative.  Desirous  of  serv- 
ing the  emperor  as  with  independent  authority, 
this  order  was  opposed  to  any  approximation  to 
orderly  government,  and  considered  the  territorial 
princes  its  sworn  enemies.  The  reforms  of  the 
national  government,  which  through  the  Reichs- 
kammergericht  (supreme  court  of  the  empire)  for- 
bade private  warfare  and  installed  Roman  law 
in  the  place  of  the  old  feudal  customs,  endangered 
this  calling,  and  in  1522  the  general  discontent 
broke  out,  imder  the  leadership  of  Sickingen,  into 
open  repudiation  of  the  actions  and  authority  of  the 
Reichskammergericht. 

In  Sickingen  the  revolters  recognized  an  expe- 
rienced and  energetic  leader.  He  had  in  1516  made  a 
raid  upon  the  city  of  Worms,  and  for  five  years, 
in  the  face  of  a  decree  of  banishment  issued  against 
him,  had  harassed  and  ravaged  the  country  around 
the  city;  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  Francis  I. 
of  France  in  1516,  and  in  1517  had  entered  that  of 
the  German  Empire;  he  had  carried  on  operations 
against  the  imperial  city  of  Metz,  and  against  Land- 
grave Philip  of  Hesse;  and  with  Ulrich  von  Hutten 
(q.v.)  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  cause  of 
Charles  V.  of  Spain.  He  had  proffered  aid  to  Reuoh- 
lin  in  his  controversy,  and  with  Hutten  had  frankly 
declared  his  approvsd  of  Luther,  to  whom  he  pledged 
his  assistance.  Butzer  (q.v.)  lived  in  his  castle,  the 
Ebemburg,  where  (Ecolampadius  (q.v.)  served  as 
chaplain  from  Apr.  to  Nov.,  1522,  and  Johann 
Schwebel  (q.v.)  was  another  Reformer  who  foimd 
refuge  with  him. 

Hutten  and  Sickingen  regarded  as  urgent  and 
necessary  a  restriction  upon  and  partitioning  of 
church  property  (see  Secularization),  and  they 
counted  on  the  help  of  part  of  the  aristocracy,  who 
eyed  with  growing  disfavor  the  increase  of  wealth  and 
the  display  of  it  in  the  cloisters  and  abbeys.  Sickin- 
gen, favored  by  Luther,  and  directly  incited  against 
the  unregenerate  priests,  declared  hostilities  against 
the  pope  and  the  lords  of  the  church.  The  attack, 
combining  secular  and  religious  interests,  was  di- 
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rected  against  the  ecclesiastical  princes  and  restricted 
to  them;  for  it  was  their  worldly  possessions  that 
aroused  the  Lutheran  divines,  their  jurisdiction  that 
offended  the  cities,  and  their  territorial  powers  that 
opposed  knightly  liberties.  Sickingen,  with  his  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  constitution  of  the  empire, 
as  a  champion  of  the  poorer  people,  a  Gospel  pioneer, 
and  a  leader  of  the  "Fraternal  League''  organized 
at  Landau  Aug.  13,  1522,  for  the  protection  of  the 
nobility,  opened  the  first  war  of  religion  to  be  de- 
clared on  German  soil.  Doubtless  thoughts  of  per- 
sonal advancement  served  to  inspire  him  in  this 
cause,  for  he  was  moved  by  an  inordinate  ambition 
that  embraced  the  electorate  of  Treves. 

On  Aug.  27,  1522,  Sickingen  issued  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Richard  von  Greiffenklau  zu  Voll- 
raths,  archbishop  of  Treves,  who,  as  one  of  Luther's 
most  powerful  enemies  and  an  enemy  of  the  Gospel, 
received  the  first  fury  of  the  attack.  After  receiving 
consecration  in  the  principality  of  Schaumburg, 
Sickingen  appeared  before  Treves  Sept.  8.  When 
ordered  by  the  imperial  council  to  withdraw,  he 
replied  that  he  was  as  much  a  servant  of  the  emperor 
as  the  council,  and  that  he  was  moving  against  the 
archbishop  in  the  conviction  that  the  emperor  would 
sanction  the  punishment  of  this  priest.  He  intended 
to  better  the  action  of  the  council  by  establishing  a 
regular  system  of  law,  and  to  win  for  himself  a  peace- 
ful life  as  ruler  of  Treves.  But  the  archbishop  re- 
pulsed his  assaults  with  such  success  that  on  Sept.  14 
the  siege  was  raised.  On  Oct.  10  he  and  his  associ- 
ates were  laid  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  for  viola- 
ting the  peace  of  the  coimtry.  With  absolute  indif- 
ference he  broke  into  the  Palatinate  and  plundered 
the  town  of  Kaiserlautem.  He  had  friends  in  the 
imperial  council  and  in  the  Palatinate,  and  troops 
were  levied  for  him  in  the  Sundgau,  Alsace,  Breisgau, 
and  Bavaria.  But  the  princes  of  Treves,  Hesse,  and 
the  Palatinate  had  in  September  of  1522  pledged 
themselves  to  destroy  the  "robber  knights,"  and  on 
Apr.  29,  1523,  they  besieged  his  stronghold  of  Land- 
stahl.  He  still  looked  for  strong  reenforoements 
from  Germany  and  France,  and  for  a  simultaneous 
uprising  in  the  dominions  of  the  three  princes,  but 
he  was  fatally  disappointed.  His  friends  were  re- 
strained by  the  superior  power  of  the  princes  and 
the  Swabian  League;  he  was  mortally  wounded  on 
the  third  day  of  the  siege,  and  on  May  6  the  garrison 
capitulated.  D.  Percy  Gilmore. 

Bibuoorapht:  H.  tJImann,  Franz  von  Sickingen^  Ldpsio, 
1872;  F.  P.  Branar,  FranM  von  S%ekinoen*8  Fthde  ov^^ 
Trier,  Stnsbuig.  1886;  P.  M.  Rade,  HtOtm  und  Sickingen, 
Barmea,  1887;  J.  Jaanen,  i7ii<.  oftKe  Oerman  People,  m» 
276-308,  St.  Louis*  1900;  J.  Ktetlin,  Martin  Luther,  Ber- 
lin, 1903;  CanUfridoe  Modem  BieUfry,  ii.  41,  43, 154  sqq.. 
New  York,  1904. 

SIDON.    See  FBxnicia,  Phenicians,  I.,  {  5. 

SIDONIUS,  si-dO'ni-us,  APOLLINARIS,  CAIUS 
SOLLIUS  MODESTUS:  Gallic  Roman  poet,  bishop 
of  Clermont,  and  saint;  b.  at  Lyons  Nov.  5  of  some 
year  between  430  and  433;  buried  at  Clermont  Aug. 
21,  479  (482  or  484).  He  came  of  a  noble  family,  his 
grandfather  having  held  high  office  and  being  the 
first  Christian  in  the  family;  his  father  also  was  "  pre- 
fect in  the  pretoriiun  of  the  Gauls."  He  received  his 
education  in  the  yet  flourishing  schools  of  grammar 
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and  rhetoric  of  his  native  region,  devoting  his  at- 
tention to  the  acquisition  of  facility  and  perfection 
in  writing  prose  and  poetry  in  Latin. 
Early  He  had  in  view  fame  as  a  writer  and  in 
Life.  the  service  of  the  State,  and  among  his 
instructors  were  Claudianus  Mamer- 
tus  (q.v.)  and  other  noted  teachers.  His  marriage 
with  Papianilla,  daughter  of  Avitus,  one  of  the 
prominent  men  of  Auvergne,  made  him  at  home  in 
what  was  to  be  a  sort  of  fatherland  to  him;  his  wife 
brought  to  him  possessions  and  a  happy  family  life 
which  fitted  him  for  the  r61e  of  a  poet  of  home  life 
and  home  blessings.  But  his  ambition,  fostered  by 
the  combination  of  wealth  and  culture,  rendered 
him  not  content  to  lead  the  life  of  an  obscure 
countryman.  The  raising  of  Avitus  to  imperial  dig- 
nity influenced  the  muse  of  Sidonius  in  the  direction 
of  the  panegyric.  Sidonius  accompanied  his  father- 
in-law  to  Rome  and  issued  there  his  poem  of  praise 
(in  which  the  Christian  note  is  altogether  absent), 
which  was  regarded  as  so  remarkable  that  it  secured 
for  the  author  a  place,  marked  by  a  bronze  statue, 
among  the  celebrated  authors  thus  honored  in  the 
Trajan  basilica.  But  the  reign  of  Avitus  was  short, 
Ricimer  bringing  about  his  overthrow  after  seven- 
teen months.  After  the  fall  of  Lyons,  Sidonius 
turned  his  poetry  to  the  praise  of  the  victor  in  a 
composition  which  has  historic  value  for  its  por- 
trayal of  the  Franks  (lines  238-254).  The  period  of 
retirement  which  succeeded  left  traces  in  the  epis- 
tles of  Sidonius,  and  these  are  valuable  in  that  they 
give  pictures  of  the  culture  of  the  time  (Epist.f  ii. 
2)  as  well  as  of  historic  events.  During  the  reign  of 
Theodoric  IL,  Sidonius  seems  to  have  lived  in 
retirement;  and  under  Anthemius  (467-472)  he 
went  to  Rome  at  the  command  of  the  emperor  in 
order  to  represent  the  people  of  Auvergne.  There 
he  came  into  close  contact  with  the  two  most  prom- 
inent senators,  and  followed  their  counsel  to  dedi- 
cate to  the  new  emperor  a  new  panegyric.  This  is 
the  latest  of  his  dated  carmina,  which  resulted  in  an 
appointment  as  prefect  of  senate  and  city;  it  is  of 
historical  value  for  its  description  of  the  Hims,  its 
mention  of  Geiserich,  and  the  description  of  the  sit- 
uation of  the  East  Goths  about  467.  An  epistle  of 
Sidonius  of  about  470  (v.  13)  has  historical  worth 
also  because  of  its  dealing  with  the  Governor  Sero- 
natus;  and  near  this  in  point  of  time  is  the  remark- 
able letter  (ii.  1)  which  narrates  the  choice  presented 
him  of  becoming  a  bishop  or  losing  his  Roman 
rights — as  a  matter  of  fact  the  nobility  saved  their 
rights  through  the  hierarchy. 

Soon  after,  Sidonius  became  bishop  of  Clermont, 

which  belonged  to  the  archdiocese  of  Bourges.    As 

bishop  Sidonius  gave  up  the  writing  of 

Sidonius  secular  poetry,  but  in  the  exercise  of 
as  Bishop,  his  office  he  was  drawn  into  the  political 
arena.  His  brother-in-law  Ecdicius 
was  the  refuge  of  the  Roman  party,  while  Clermont, 
the  last  firm  stronghold  of  the  Romans  in  Aqui- 
tania,  threatened  to  fall  before  the  Goths.  Sidonius 
appealed  for  help  near  and  far,  and  among  the  ap- 
peals is  a  letter  (vii.  6)  against  Eurich.  The  ecclesi- 
astical situation  was  lamentable;  nine  sees  were  va- 
cant, and  even  the  memory  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
had  ceased.    With  the  strife  of  Burgundians  and 


Goths  the  land  seemed  about  to  be  torn  apart;  all 
efforts  were  to  be  directed  to  the  end  that  Eurich 
permit  bishops  to  be  consecrated  in  order  that  the 
people  of  Gaul  might  be  held  in  tlie  faith.  The 
cause  for  the  sad  condition  was  attributed  by  Sido- 
nius to  the  heads  of  the  diocese  of  Aries,  and 
Bishop  Graecus  heard  bitter  reproaches.  Still  the 
condition  was  not  so  bad  as  it  seemed  to  Sidonius; 
Clermont  was  not  destroyed,  and  the  Gothic  court 
was  not  so  hostile  to  culture.  In  Toulouse  the  most 
influential  man  after  the  king  was  JLeo  of  Narbonne, 
the  teacher  of  oratory  to  Marcus  Aurelius.  Into 
this  period  falls  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  letters 
of  Sidonius  (viii.  9);  it  contains  a  poem,  doubtless 
intended  for  the  king's  ear,  describing  the  worid- 
power  of  the  ruler  of  the  Visigoths,  and  this  may 
well  be  called  Sidonius'  fourth  panegyric.  Sidonius, 
who  had  left  his  see,  was  able  after  some  time  to  re- 
turn and  exercise  his  office. 

As  a  writer  Mommsen  (Reden,  p.  139,  Berlin,  1905) 
estimated  Sidonius  as  far  above  any  other  of  hi^ 
times;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  sententious,  satirical,  and 
graceful  passages  which  are  found,  his  poetry  h^s 

less  esthetic  value  than  that  of  Au5o- 
His         nius.    Still,  his  significance  from  a  liter- 
Writings,    ary-historical  standpoint  is  high.    In 

matter  of  form,  he  bridges  the  transi- 
tion to  the  medieval  poetry  by  frequency  in  em- 
ployment of  rime,  alliteration,  and  like  artistic 
devices;  his  poetry  shows  also  what  was  the  fashioo 
in  his  time;  he  serves  to  illustrate,  as  well,  wh&t 
forms  the  classical  myths  took  during  the  downfall 
of  the  old  order  of  things  in  Gaul.  For  church  his- 
tory the  letters  are  more  valuable  than  the  carmina. 
Sidonius  was  not  original,  but  he  could  well  set  forth 
the  situation  of  things  in  language  that  was  fitting: 
and  expressive.  The  nine  books  of  letters  are  edit^ 
in  groups.  The  first,  written  for  the  most  part  about 
469  in  Rome,  begins  with  a  dedication  to  Coostao- 
tius,  a  cleric  of  Lyons,  to  whom  a  life  of  Bishop 
Germanus  of  Auxerre  (q.v.)  is  ascribed.  The  lett^ 
of  book  ii.  appear  to  have  been  issued  about  the 
middle  of  472,  though  they  are  probably  of  earher 
date,  since  they  do  not  reflect  the  clerical  situatioo. 
and  the  thought  is  not  Clmstian.  These  two  books 
(twenty-five  letters)  were  the  first  edited.  The  next 
group,  books  iii.-vii.  (seventy  letters),  reveals  a  dif- 
ferent situation.  It  begins  with  the  statement  that 
the  writer  has  unworldly  been  chosen  bishop  of 
Germont.  A  section  of  this  group  (vi.  1-vii.  ID 
contains  letters  directed  to  bishops.  Later,  at  tbr 
wish  of  friends,  Sidonius  gathered  the  remains  of  hi$ 
correspondence  for  an  eighth  book,  and  not  kwf 
after  added  a  ninth,  "  after  the  pattern  of  Pliny' 
Chronology  is  not  observed  in  the  arrangemoit^  ^ 
though  a  certain  general  sequence  is  preserved 
The  letters,  147  in  nimiber,  have  great  historical 
value  for  the  reason  that  they  exhibit  as  does  vo 
other  document  the  style  of  the  Latin  school  d 
rhetoric  just  before  its  downfall;  from  this  point  of 
view  each  separate  letter  is  worthf ul,  even  tho«s^ 
its  substance  is  of  little  value.  Among  the  person 
addressed  are  the  African  Domnulus,  two  Spani^ 
rhetoricians,  a  Frank  who  was  named  "Co0i^ 
Arbogastes  of  the  Treveri,"  who  received  abo  • 
letter  from  Bishop  Auspicius  of  Toul  (himself  a  f^ 
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respondent  of  Sidonius),  and  Finninus  of  Aries,  the 
friend  of  Csesarius  (q.v.).  About  a  third  of  the  let- 
ters are  addressed  to  ecclesiastics,  thirty-six  of  them 
to  bishops,  and  the  sees  of  thirty-one  of  these  are 
known.  Perpetuus  of  Tours,  a  city  which  was  still 
Roman,  was  a  correspondent  of  Sidonius;  there  are 
letters  to  the  bishops  of  Sens,  Auxerre,  Orleans,  and 
to  Lupus  of  Treves.  Though  passing  by  the  bishop 
of  Aries,  Sidonius  was  in  frequent  correspondence 
with  the  suffragans  of  that  see,  the  bishops  of 
Orange,  Vaison,  and  Marseilles;  as  a  native  of 
Lyons,  he  had  a  patriotic  interest  in  it.  There  are 
letters  to  the  suffragans  at  Autun  and  Langres,  to 
the  metropolitan  of  Aix  and  his  suffragan  at  Riez, 
to  Reims,  Toul,  and  Geneva.  His  letters  set  the 
style  for  the  circle  of  rhetoricians  and  the  school  of 
which  he  was  a  part,  as  is  seen  by  the  letters  and 
writings  of  Ruricius,  and  of  Alcimus  Avitus  and 
Ennodius  (qq.v.) ;  in  a  later  period  the  interest  in 
him  arose  anew,  such  men  as  Flodoard,  Sigbert  of 
Gembloux,  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  Peter  the  Vener- 
able, Peter  of  Poitiers,  and  John  of  Salisbury 
(qq.v.)  reading  and  admiring  him.  He  was  not 
witJiout  influence  upon  Petrarch. 

So  far  as  the  poems  of  Sidonius  go,  they  might 
all  have  been  wTitten  by  one  not  a  Christian;  on 
the  other  hand,  heathen  m3rthology  is  for  him  but 
a  means  of  adornment,  monotheistic  thoughts  ap- 
pear in  noble  form,  and  he  set  more 
His  Sig-  store  by  prayer  than  by  the  aid  of  the 
nificance.  physician.  However,  the  Christian 
writings  do  not  seem  to  be  of  sufficient- 
ly high  value  to  him,  possibly  because  of  his  en- 
forced service  to  the  external  organization  of  the 
Church.  He  had  a  sort  of  contempt  for  the  lower 
classes  who  **  spoke  bad  Latin,"  though  he  always 
displayed  a  kindliness  of  disposition  toward  them. 
As  a  preacher  and  saver  of  souls  his  repute  was  not 
high.  His  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  dog- 
matics were  alike  weak;  he  spoke,  for  instance,  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  becoming  flesh  in  Christ.  He  had 
little  knowledge  of  and  as  little  interest  in  the  dog- 
matic controversies  of  his  times.  He  was  urged  to 
apply  his  pen  to  the  writing  of  history,  but  wisely 
estimated  his  powers  and  declined.  His  service  to 
the  better  part  of  the  nobility  of  Gaul  is  summed  up 
in  his  advice  to  the  effect  that  since  the  Roman 
state  was  breaking  up,  it  were  better  for  them  to 
save  their  nobility  in  the  hierarchy  and  to  carry  over 
their  Roman  heritage  to  church  offices.  And  yet  he 
himself  failed  in  large  measure  to  achieve  the  end 
he  thus  set  before  them,  not  realizing  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fill  the  rhetoric  of  the  schools  with  a 
Christian  spirit.  (F.  Arnold.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Late  editions  of  the  works  of  Sidonius  are: 
that  of  J.  F.  Gr6goire  and  F.  Z.  Collombet,  3  vols.,  Panst 
1836;  in  MPL,  Iviii.  443-748,  with  the  notes  of  Sirmondi; 
E.  Barret,  Paris,  1870,  with  valuable  introduction  and 
dissertations,  though  typographical  errors  are  numerous; 
ed.  C.  Luetjohann  in  MOH,  Auct.  ant.,  viii  (1887),  1- 
2G4;  ed.  P.  Mohr,  Leipsic,  1895;  cf.  E.  Geisler,  Loci  Hm- 
Uea  auctorum  Stdonio  arUeriorum,  Berlin,  1887.  There  is 
a  Fr.  transl.  by  E.  Barret,  Paris,  1888. 

Sources  for  a  life  are  Gennadius,  De  vir.  ill.,  zdi.;  Greg- 
ory of  Tours,  Hi^.  Francorum,  ii.  21  sqq.  Consult:  P. 
Allard,  Saint  Sidoine  ApoUinaire,  Paris,  1900;  M.  Fertig, 
Sidonius  und  Bcine  Zeit,  3  vols.,  Warsburg  and  Passau. 
1845-48  (with  valuable  essays,  and  includes  some  trans- 
lations) ;   G.  Kaufmann,  Die  Werke  dea  .  ,  .  Sidtmiua  alt 


tin  QudU  fOr  die  Oeaehichte  eeiner  Zeit,  GAttingen,  1864; 
idem,  in  Nenee  achweueriechea  Muaeum,  pp.  1-28,  Basel, 
1865;  idem,  in  OOA,  1868,  pp.  1(X)1-1021;  idem,  in  Hie- 
ioriachee  Taachenbuch,  1869,  pp.  30-40;  L.  A.  Chaix, 
S.  Sidoine  ApoUinaire  et  eon  eiicle,  2  vols.,  Clermont,  1866 
(the  fullest  and  most  detailed  account) ;  F.  Ozanan,  Hiel. 
of  Civilieation  in  the  6th  Century,  London,  1868;  F.  Dahn, 
Kdnige  der  Germanen,  v.  82-101,  WOnburg,  1870;  P. 
Mohr,  In  ApoUinaria  Sidonii  epiatulaa  et  carmina  obaervo' 
tionea  critiecB,  Sondershausen,  1877;  idem,  Zu  Sidonitta 
carmina,  Laubach,  1881;  M.  Budinger,  ApoUinaria  Sir 
doniua  ala  PoliUker,  Vienna,  1881 ;  T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and 
her  Invadera,  book  iii.,  vol.  ii.,  4  vols.,  Oxford,  1880-85; 
L.  Sandret,  in  Revue  dea  queaOona  hiatoriquea,  xxxu  (1882), 
210-224;  A.  Esmein,  Sur  quelquea  lettrea  de  Sidoine  Apol' 
linaire,  Paris,  1885;  T.  Mommsen,  De  vita  Sidonii,  in 
MOH,  Auct.  ant.,  viii  (1887),  pp.  xliv.-liii.;  idem,  in 
SB  A,  1885,  pp.  215-223;  L.  Duval-Amould,  £tudea 
d^hiat.  du  droit  romain  .  .  .  d'apria  lea  lettrea  .  .  .  de  Sir 
doine  ApoUinaire,  Pans,  1888;  M.  MQller,  De  ApoUinaria 
Sidonii  laiinitaU,  Halle,  1888;  A.  Ebert,  AUoemeine  Oe- 
aehichte der  Litteratur  dea  MittekUtera,  i.  419-448,  Leipeio. 
1880;  W.  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog- 
raphy,  iii.  817-810,  London,  1800;  W.  S.  Teuffel,  Oe- 
aehichte der  rdmiachen  Litteratur,  pp.  1104-1200.  Leipsic, 
1800;  M.  Manitius,  Oeaehichte  der  chriatlichen  laleiniaehen 
Poeaie,  pp.  218-225,  Stuttgart,  1801;  E.  Bracmann, 
Sidoniana  et  Boethiana,  Utrecht,  1004;  Wattenbach, 
DGQ,  i  (1804),  07-98;  R.  Holland,  Studia  Sidoniana, 
Leipsic,  1005;  TUIemont,  Mhnoirea,  xvi.  105-284;  Gib- 
bon, Decline  and  FdU,  chap,  xxxvi  (important) ;  Hauck, 
KD,  i.  70  sqq.,  83  sqq.;  DCB,  iv.  640-661  (detailed  and 
thorough,  but  foUows  Cliaix,  ut  sup.);  ASB^  Aug.,  iv. 
607-624. 

SIDONIUS,  MICHAEL:  Bishop  of  Merseburg. 
See  Helding,  Michael. 

SIEFFERT,  st'fert,  FRIEDRICH  ANTON  EMIL: 

German  Reformed;  b.  at  Konigsberg,  Prussia,  Dec. 
24,  1843.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Konigsberg,  Halle,  and  Berlin  (lie.  theol.,  Konigs- 
berg,  1867),  and,  after  being  privat-docent  at  the 
university  of  his  native  city  (1867-71),  was  inspector 
of  the  theological  seminary  at  Bonn  (1871-73);  as- 
sociate professor  at  the  university  of  the  same  city 
(1873-78);  professor  of  Reformed  theology  at  Er- 
Langen  (1878-89);  and  since  1889  professor  of  sy^ 
tematic  theology  and  New-Testament  exegesis  in 
the  Protestant  theological  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Bonn.  He  has  w^ritten  NonnuUa  ad  apocryphi 
libri  Henochi  originem  pertinenHa  (Konigsberg, 
1867) ;  Ueber  den  socialen  Cregenaatz  im  Neuen  Tes- 
tament (Erlangen,  1888) ;  Die  neuesten  t?ieologi8chen 
Farschungen  iiber  Busse  und  Glaube  (Berlin,  1896); 
Da8  Rechi  im  Neuen  Testament  (Gottingen,  1900); 
Offenbarung  und  heilige  Schrift  (Langensalza,  1905) ; 
Die  Heidenbekehrung  im  Alien  Testament  und  im 
Judentum  (1908);  and  Johann  Calvins  religidse 
Entwicklung  und  sitUiche  Grundrichtung  (Leipsic, 
1909) ;  besides  preparing  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  editions  of  H.  A.  W.  Meyer's  commentary 
on  Galatians  (Gottingen,  1880-99). 

SIEFFERT,  FRIEDRICH  LUDWIG:  German 
theologian  and  Biblical  scholar;  b.  at  Elbing  (32 
ra.  s.w.  of  Konigsberg)  Feb.  1,  1803;  d.  at  Bonn 
Dec.  2,  1877.  He  prepared  for  the  imiversity  at  the 
Gymnasiiun  of  Elbing;  entered  in  1821  the  Univer- 
sity of  Konigsberg,  where  he  studied  under  Herbart, 
and  also  under  August  Hahn,  with  whom  he  collabo- 
rated in  issuing  Chrestomathia  syriaca  (Leipsic,  1825), 
taking  there  his  doctorate.  He  then  went  to  Berlin 
for  the  study  of  theology,  particularly  imder  Nean- 
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der.    In  the  summer  of  1825  he  interrupted  his  so- 
journ at  Berlin  for  a  journey  to  Vienna  to  examine 
a  manuscript  in  the  Vienna  library  containing  the 
commentary  of  Theodore,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  on 
the  Minor  Prophets.    He  returned  to  Berlin,  where 
he  was  graduated  licentiate  in  theology  in   1826; 
and  then  went  to  Konigsbei^,  where  he  became 
privat-docent   at   the  university  in  1827,  having 
published  in  that  year  Theodarua  MopauesHensis 
Veteris  Testamenti  sobrie  inierpretandi  vindex,  the 
fruit  of  his  research  in  Vienna;   he  was  appointed 
extraordinary  professor  in  1828.     Soon  afterward 
appeared  his  treatise  Ueber  den  Ursprung  des  ersten 
kanonischen  Evangdiuma  (1832),  a  work  of  high  im- 
portance, showing  that  the  first  Gospel  is  a  Greek 
recasting  of  the  original  composition  by  Matthew 
the  apostle  in  Aramaic.     It  evoked  a  number  of 
works  in  the  domain  of  Gospel  criticism,  mostly  ap- 
proving  his  position.     In   due   season,    however, 
Sieffert  took  a  pronounced  stand  against  radical 
criticism,  as  in  his  De  Ixbrorum  sacrorum  auctoritate 
canonica  (1836),  the  publication  of  which  attended 
his  promotion  to  a  regular  professorship,  in  1834. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  also  prosecuted  his  studies  re- 
specting Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (q.v.),  and  pre- 
pared a  larger  work  on  his  life  and  writings.    In  the 
year  1837,  there  suddenly  developed  a  disease  of  the 
eyes,  which  ultimately  led  to  nearly  total  blindness. 
This  moved  him  to  the  thought  of  combining  his 
academic  activity  with  some  practical  avocation, 
less  taxing  to  the  eyes.    Accordingly,  in  1839,  he 
accepted  a  court  preacher's  office  for  the  German 
Reformed  congregation  of  the  castle  church;    in 
1841  he  took  office  as  assessor,  in  1842  as  councilor, 
in  the  consistory  of  the  province  of  Prussia.   Thence- 
forth, indeed,  and  for  many  years,  he  administered 
these  three  offices,  in  all  evincing  the  same  con- 
scientiousness.   But  the  increasing  malady  finally 
obliged  him  to  relinquish  one  after  the  other  of  his 
official   positions.     Later,    in    the    evening  of  his 
life,  he  ventured  one  more  composition,  dictating 
and  publishing  Die  apologetiache  FundamenHrung 
der    chrisUichen    Glaubenetmssenachaft   (Gtttersloh, 
1871),   in  which  he  insisted  on  the  central  fact  of 
the  entire  and    personal   phenomenon   of   Christ. 
In    1873,     when    released    from    all    his   official 
charges,  he  removed  to  Bonn,  where  he  died. 

F.  Sieffert. 

BiBUOoRAPHT    F.  Sieffert,  F.  L.  Sieffert,  Eine  Skisge  Mines 
Lebene,  Kdnigsberg,  1880. 

SIEGFRIED,  sig'frid,  KARL  ADOLF:  German 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Magdeburg  Jan.  22,  1830;  d.  at 
Jena  Jan.  9,  1903.  He  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sities of  HaUe  (1849-51,  1851-52;  Ph.D.,  1859)  and 
Bonn  (1851),  and  taught  in  the  Gymnasium  zum 
Kloster  Unserer  lieben  Frauen  in  Magdebm^  (1856- 
1858),  where  he  was  likewise  a  member  of  the  semi- 
nary for  theological  candidates,  as  well  as  in  the 
gymnasium  at  Guben  (1858-60)  and  the  Dom- 
gynmasium  of  his  native  city  (1860-65).  From 
1865  to  1875  he  was  professor  and  second  pastor  at 
the  royal  school  at  Pforta,  and  in  the  latter  year 
published  at  Jena  his  Philo  von  Alexandria  ale  Aua- 
leger  des  Alten  Testaments^  which,  valuable  to  the 
theologian,  the  philosopher,  and  the  classical  stu- 
dent alike,  led  to  his  call  to  Jena  as  professor  of  Old- 


Testament  theology,  a  position  which  he  filled  frum 
1875  imtil  his  death.    He  overtaxed  his  strength, 
however,  and  from  1878  to  1880  wajs  necessarily  re- 
lieved of  his  duties,  while  in  1901  the  final  failure  of 
his  health  compelled  him  to  cease  lecturing.    The 
first  large  work  which  Siegfried  issued  after  his  ap- 
pointment at  Jena  was  the  Lekrintch  der  neuhebrd' 
ischen  Sprache  und  Literatur  (in  collaboration  with 
H.  L.  Strack;   Carlsruhe,  1884),  and  he  then  col- 
laborated with  B.  Stade  in  preparing  a  Hebrdisches 
Wdrterbuch  zum  Alien  Testament   (Leipsic,    1893). 
His  remaining  publications  of  major  importance 
were  devoted  to  the  Old  Testament:    the  critical 
text  of  Job  for  SBOT  (Baltimore  1893) ;    the  tran^ 
lation  of  Ezekiel  for  E.  Kautzsch's  new  German 
translation  of  the  Bible  (Freiburig,   1894);    and  of 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  for  the   same   scholar's 
Apokryphen  und  Pseudepigraphen  des  Alien  Testa- 
ments (1900);    and  conmientaries  on  Ecclesiastes, 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther 
for  W.  G.  H.  Nowack's  Handkommeniar  zum  Alten 
Testament   ((}dttingen,    1898-1901).      He    like^isv 
collaborated   with   H.   Grelzer   in    editing    Eusehii 
canonum  epitome  ex  Dionysii  Tdmaharensis  ckronico 
petita  (Leipsic,  1884),  and  also  issued  a  translation 
from  the  Syriac,  entitled  Buck  der  Erkenntnis  der 
Wahrheitf  by  his  deceased  friend  C.  Kayser  (Stra^- 
burg,  1893).    Besides  all  this,  Siegfried  wrote  a  larige 
number  of  magazine  articles  on  the  Old  Testament, 
Hebrew  grammar  and  lexicography,  exegesis,  Philo 
and  Hellenism,  and  Judaism  and  Jewish  hteratune, 
as  well  as  on  more  miscellaneous  topics,  in  addition 
to  many  articles  in  various  works  of  reference.    He 
was,  moreover,  a  peculiarly  able  reviewer,  and  for 
nineteen  years  (1871-89)   recorded   the  literature 
on  the  Old  Testament  and  problems  of  Oriental 
philology  appertaining  to  it  for  the  Theologisther 
Jahresbericht,    While  in  no  sense  a  partizcui,  be  was 
practically   an   adherent   of   the   historico-critical 
school  of  Reuss,  Graf,  Kayser,  and  Wellhausen. 
He  was  appointed  an  ecclesiastical  councilor  in  1885 
and  privy  ecclesiastical  councilor  in  1892. 

(B.    BANTBCHt) 
Bibuoorapht:  B.  BAntsoh,  in  ZWT,  zlvi  (1903),  580-^B. 

SIENA,  SYNOD  OF  (1423-24):  On  June  22, 
1423,  the  Synod  of  Pavia  (q.v.)  resolved  upon  n- 
moval  to  Siena,  where  on  July  21  of  the  same  year 
it  was  opened  under  the  same  presiding  officers  as 
at  Pavia.  The  decrees  of  the  second  session,  pub- 
lished Nov.  8,  1423,  repeated  the  condenmatioo  of 
Wyclif,  Huss  (qq.v.),  and  Peter  of  Luna,  and  dis- 
cussed imion  with  the  Greeks  and  the  extinction  of 
heresies.  After  that  the  question  of  the  reformation 
of  the  Church  was  opened,  and  the  French  proposed 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  (DouncU  of  Constaxice, 
cardinals  should  be  chosen  from  all  parts  of  Ctuis- 
tendom  and  that  they  should  number  eighteen,  or 
twenty-four  at  the  most,  nomination  to  be  national, 
while  the  pope  was  to  have  only  the  right  of  con- 
firmation, 'fhese  propositions  met  with  violent  op- 
position from  the  papal  legates.  Divisions  arose, 
and  it  was  seen  that  nothing  could  be  aocomplisbed 
there,  so  the  whole  reform  was  left  to  a  new  ^ynod, 
and  Basel  was  decided  upon  as  the  seat  of  the  nest 
^ynod.    On   Mar.  7,  1424,  the  papal   legates  kft 
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Siena,  and  the  coUDcil  was  dissolved   agaioat  tlie 
protesla  of  the  French  participants. 

(Paul  Tschackert.) 

Sibuoobai>ht:  The  bat  Muroe  is  John  of  Racuu.  IniHum 
H  pro<ucuiiD  Baniieiait  Canalii.  in  UonumerOa  omdlioTum 
omeralium  aacuti  XV.,  i.  12  »qq„  Vionns,  1857,  Cou- 
■ult  further:  Mnnsi,  Concilia,  vol.  nvlu.;  Hafele.  Con- 
dlirngfKJtidUr.  vii.  3^2-409;  the  chnmicle  of  Fracoooo 
di  Tommaaio,  in  Muretori.  ScripUrra,  vol.  xi.:  Pualar. 
Poptt.  i.  338-239;  Creighton,  Papaty.  ii.  146-160;  Mil- 
man.  Latin  ChriMianitti.  vii.  S3Si  KL,  b.  290  Miq.;  and 
the  lileratiire  imder  Mabtih  V. 

SIEVEKUIG,  AHALIG  WILHELUIRE:  Ger- 
man Protestant  philanthropist  and  founder  of  the 
Uambui^  Welblicher  Verein  ttlr  Annon-  und  Krank- 
enpflege;  b.  at  Hamburg  July  25,  IT'.H;  d.  there 
Apr.  1,  1859.  Orphaned  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  she 
lived  with  Fraulein  Dimpfcl,  the  daughter-in-law  of 
the  poet  Klopstock,  and  there,  in  inatnicting  the 
nieces  of  her  patroness,  she  began  a  career  as  a 
teacher  which  continued,  with  only  brief  interrup- 
tions, until  her  death.  Here,  too,  her  nitionalistic 
and  skeptical  attitude  toward  Christianity  began  to 
be  modij&ed,  until  later,  after  the  death  of  a  brother, 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  works  of  Thomas  & 
Kempis  and  A.  H.  Francke.  she  attained  to  a  deep 
and  abiding  faith  in  the  Bible  and  in  prayer.  After 
&  brief  residence  with  a  widowed  aunt  in  NeumOh- 
len,  Antalie  Sieveking  was  requested,  in  1811,  by  a 
widowed  relative  of  her  mother's,  Frau  Brunne- 
mann,  to  assist  her  in  taking  care  of  a  sick  son,  and 
though  the  latter  soon  died,  the  home  thus  gakoed 
Was  kept  until  the  death  erf  Frau  BrunnEmann  in 
l.S3'J.  Meanwhile  she  always  had  a  class  of  young 
girls,  and  likewiae  taught  in  a  free  private  school  for 
poor  girls.  During  this  time  her  efforts  to  clear  up 
for  herself  certmn  passages  of  the  Bible  seem  lo  have 
led  her  to  compoee  her  BelTochtunggH  u6er  eiraelne 
SUlUn  der  heUigen  Sdtrifl,  which,  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  help  others  in  that  period  of  the  revival  of 
religious  life,  she  published  anonymously  at  Ham- 
burg in  lll>23.  About  this  same  time,  moreover,  she 
formed  the  plan  of  establishing  a  Lutheran  order  of 
deacone^es  (q.v.),  but  since  she  did  not  feel  herself 
divinely  called  to  do  this  in  person,  the  realization 
of  the  concept  was  left  for  Theodor  Fliedner  tq.v.). 
Nevertheless,  she  discussed  the  entire  matter  with 
C.  P.  A.  Hartmann  (librarian  and  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Hamburg)  and  with  J.  Gossner  (q.v.),  the 
Latter  confirming  her  in  her  attitude  of  prudent  hesi- 
tation. In  182T  ahe  published  at  Hamburg  (again 
anonymously)  her  Beschd/tiffungen  mil  der  heUigen 
Schri/t,  and  her  circle  of  noteworthy  acquaintances 
increased,  while  her  girb'  classes  still  continued 
vith  great  success. 

When,  in  1831,  cholera  broke  out  in  Hamburg, 
Amalie  Sieveking  deemed  that  the  time  had  come 
to  carry  out  her  plan,  and  since  none  answered  her 
call  lo  unite  with  her  in  Christian  care  of  the  sick, 
she  volunteered  her  own  services,  which  were  ac- 
cepted when  the  first  woman  to  fall  a  victim  to  the 
plague  was  brought  to  the  hospital  erected  for  such 
coses.  Regarded  at  first  as  a  mere  enthusiast,  her 
judgment  and  devotion  soon  won  such  recc^ition 
that  she  was  appointed  inspectress  of  ai)  the  nurses. 
Even  afl«r  the  completion  of  her  work  at  the  hos- 
pital, she  realized  that  conditiona  were  not  yet 


favorable  for  her  order  of  deaconesses,  but  in  its 
stead  she  gradually  formed  the  somewhat  similar 
idea  of  founding  a  "  Women's  Society  for  the  Care 
of  the  Poor  and  Sick."  This  she  established  early 
in  1S32,  the  movement  spreading  from  Hamburg  to 
many  other  German  cities.  At  the  initial  confer- 
ence  (May  23)  she  delivered  an  address  (reprinted 
in  Bericht  vher  die  Lei»tiingen  da  weiUkhen  Verrins 
fiir  Amien-  und  Kranktnpfiege,  x.  56-68),  in  which 
she  emphasized  the  necessity  of  devoted  Christian 
faith  and  love  in  the  care  of  the  sick  and  indigent. 
The  sick  should  be  visited  personally,  and  the  poor 
should  be  given  work,  if  possible,  rather  than 
money,  while  every  effort  should  be  made  in  behalf 
of  reUgious  training  and  life.  AU  the  details  of  the 
undertaking,  which  was  mainly  dependent  on  vol- 
untary subscription,  were  most  carefully  regulated, 
these  including  not  only  the  visiting  of  the  poor  and 
sick,  but  also  the  distribution  of  food,  assignment 
of  work  in  various  trades,  care  of  the  raw  materials, 
sale  of  the  finished  products,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  poorhouses  and  the  childrens'  hospital 
later  founded  by  the  society.  While  the  members 
of  the  society,  who  rapidly  increased  in  number, 
were  naturally  expoeed  to  occasional  gross  decep- 
tion by  their  words,  and  though  they  were  frequently 
charged  with  fostering  hypocrisy,  yet,  on  the  whole, 
the  movement  must  be  characterized  as  most  ad- 
mirably adapte<l  to  ila  purpose,  and  bs  affording 
spiritual  and  physical  aid  in  countless  cases  where  a 
single  individual  would  not  have  been  able  to  render 
assistance.  Toward  the  end  of  her  life,  besides  hav- 
ing edited  the  annual  Bericht  aber  die  LeigbiTigen 
des  Teeibliehen  Vereins/ur  Armett'  und  Krankenpjlege 
(26  vols.,  Hamburg,  I833-5S),  she  wrote  Unier- 
kattungen  fiber  eimelne  Absckniite  der  heUigen  Schr^t 
(Ixtipsic,  18S5),  while  a  compilation  from  her  wri- 
tings was  translated  into  Ei^lish  anonymously  under 
the  title  The  Principlex  of  Charitable  Work — Love, 
Truth,  and  Order~ae  set  forth  in  the  Wriiings  of 
A.  W.  Sieveking  (London,  1863). 

(Carl  Bebtheau.) 

BiBUoaKAPBi:  DenltvUrdigieilen  aui  dem  Liben  mn  AnaSe 
SimotiBff.  HuinburK.  1860,  Eng.  Iraual,,  ed.  C,  Winkworth, 
Li/cn/A.  W.  Sirvdiino.  LondoD.  1S63;  J.  H.  HAfik.  Bildrr 
atia  der  Gevhiekle  der  hamb^raitchen  Kirrkf  neit  dtr  Rt- 
farmalion,  pp.  363  aqq..  Hamburg.  1900;  ADB,  juxlv. 
217  aqq. 

SIGEBERT  OF  GEHBLOUX:  A  versatile  and 
productive  writer  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  especially 
noteworthy  as  historian;  b.  probably  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Gembloux  (10  m.  n.w.  of  Namur,  Bel- 
gium) about  1035;  d.  at  Gembloux  Nov.  5,  1112. 
He  was  educated  in  the  abbey  of  Gembloux,  be- 
came a  monk  there,  and  spent  hia  mature  life  ae 
teacher,  firet  in  the  school  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Vin- 
cent at  Metz,  then  (from  c.  1070)  at  Gembloux.  As 
teacher  he  was  highly  esteemed,  and  in  general  he 
is  to  be  commended  as  a  good  example  of  the  capable 
and  learned  Benedictine  monk  of  the  older  time, 
filled  with  genuine  piety  but  disinclined  to  all  ascetic 
excesses,  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth,  a  highly  lov- 
able and  attractive  peraonality.  Hia  best-kDown 
book  is  a  world  chronicle,  Deeennalii  liber,  continu- 
ing Jerome's  translation  of  Eusebius'  chronicle, 
covering  the  period  381-1111.    Sigebert  was  neariy 
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seventy  when  he  began  the  work  and  he  wrote  it 
with  reference  to  the  similar  chronicle  of  Marianus 
Scotus.  Like  the  latter  he  makes  the  year  of  the  in- 
carnation the  basis  of  his  chronological  system.  The 
book  can  hardly  be  called  history,  being  a  bare  list 
of  events,  among  which  natm'ally  in  the  later  time 
notices  of  the  German  empire  and  Sigebert's  Bel- 
gian home  predominate.  The  accounts  of  the  years 
from  1 105  to  11 1 1  are  the  most  extended  and  were 
probably  expanded  after  the  first  completion  of  the 
chronicle.  An  introduction,  explaining  the  pur- 
pose, use,  and  system  of  the  book,  is  lost  with  the 
exception  of  some  lines.  Sigebert's  chronicle  was 
often  revised  and  continued  and  became  the  source 
of  very  many  later  historical  works.  The  best  [al- 
most ideal]  edition  is  by  L.  C.  Bethmann  in  MGH, 
Script.,  vi  (1844),  300-374,  but  the  treatment  of  the 
sources  here  is  wholly  inadequate.  After  the  chron- 
icle Sigebert  wrote  a  book  on  writers  and  their 
works  supplementing  the  De  vir.  ill,  of  Jerome  and 
Gennadius  (ed.  J  A.  Fabricius,  BiUiotheca  ecdesi- 
asUca,  pp.  93-116,  Hamburg,  1718),  which  is  his 
second  important  work  for  the  present  time.  Sige- 
bert took  the  side  of  the  secular  rulers  in  the  contest 
with  the  popes  which  filled  the  greater  part  of  his 
life.  To  a  letter  addressed  by  Gregory  VII.  to  Bishop 
Hermann  of  Metz  in  1081,  seeking  to  prove  that 
popes  have  the  right  to  excommunicate  kings,  he 
wrote  an  answer  which  is  apparently  lost,  although 
Bethmann  (cf.  MGH,  Lib,  de  liU,  i.  454-460,  1890) 
and  A.  Cauchie  (La  Querelle  des  investitures  dans  les 
diockses  de  lAbge  et  de  Cambrai,  i.  pp.  66-99,  Lou- 
vain,  1890)  claim  to  have  discovered  it.  A  defense 
of  masses  said  by  married  priests,  however,  is  ex- 
tant, written  against  Gregory  VII.  (ed.  E.  Sackur, 
MGH,  Lib.  de  lite,  ii.  436-4^18,  1892);  and  also  a 
very  able  and  sharp  reply  for  the  diocese  of  Li^ge 
to  Paschal  II.,  who  in  1103  urged  Count  Robert  II. 
of  Flanders  to  punish  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Li^ge  for  their  adherence  to  the  Emperor  Henry  IV. 
and  to  make  war  on  the  emperor  (ed.  E.  Sackur, 
MGH,  Lib.  de  liU,  u.  44^-464,  1892).  Sigebert's 
other  writings  were  lives  or  eulogies  of  personages 
connected  in  tradition  or  history  with  Metz  and 
Gembloux.  Some  are  in  verse,  of  which  one  espe- 
cially, a  long  Passio  sanctorum  Thebeorum,  written 
when  Sigebert  was  forty-four  years  of  age,  attests 
real  poetic  gifts.  Many  of  bis  writings  are  reprinted 
from  earlier  editions  in  MPL,  clx.;  cf.  also  Ixxxvii. 
303-314,  and  E.  Diimmler  in  Abhandlungen  der  Ber- 
liner Akademie,  pp.  1-125,  1893. 

(O.  Holder-Egger.) 

Bibuoobapht:  For  an  extensive  bibliography  of  editions 
consult  Potthast.  Wegweiaer,  pp.  1016-18,  and  cf.  Wat- 
tenbaoh,  DOQ,  ii  (1894).  155-162.  Almost  the  only 
sources  for  the  life  and  writings  of  Sigebert  are  a  chapter 
of  the  Geata  abbatum  Gemblacensium  by  Godescalc  and 
the  last  chapter  of  Sigebert's  Scriptorea  ecdesiastici,  in 
which  he  gives  a  list  of  his  writings,  probably  in  sub- 
stantially chronological  order.  Qodescalc  was  a  pupil  of 
Sigebert  and  his  work  is  a  continuation  of  an  earUer  one 
by  the  latter.  Consult  further:  S.  Hirsch,  De  vita  el 
ecriptia  SigAerti  monachi  Gemblacensia,  Berlin,  1841;  the 
prolegomena  of  Bethmann  in  MGH,  Script,  vi  (1844). 
268-299;  H.  E.  Bonnell,  Die  Anflinge  dea  karolinoiachen 
Hauaea,  Berlin.  1866;  L.  Demaison.  ^tude  critique  aitr  la 
vie  de  8.  Sigebert  .  .  .  par  Sigebert  de  Gembloux,  in  Tra- 
vaux  de  VacadSmie  nationale  de  Reima,  Ixiv  (1880);  Huyg- 
hens,  Sur  la  valeur  de  la  chroniqiu  hiatorique  de  Sigebert 


de  Mone,  Gheai,  1880;  A.  Caoehie.  La  QuereUe  dee 
twree  done  .  .  .  L^ige  el  Cambrai^  2  parts,  Louvain,  1880. 

SIGISMUND,  st'gis-mQnt'',  JOHAKN:  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  1608-19;    b.  at  Halle  Nov.  8  (18), 
1572;   d.  at  Brandenburg  Dec.  23,  1619.     During 
the  sixteenth  century  there  were  various  changes 
in  the  religious  situation  at  Brandenburg,  depending 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  ruling  elector.    Joachim  1. 
(1499-1535)  was  a  strict  Roman  Catholic;    under 
Joachim  II.  the  Reformation  of  Luther  entered  the 
country.    The  period  of  Johann  Geoi^  (1571-98) 
was  the  time  of  undisputed  sway  of  strict  Lutheran- 
ism,  but  his  son  Joachim  Friedrich  was  inclined 
toward  the  Calvinistic  doctrine.    Johann  Sigismund, 
the  son  of  Joachim  Friedrich,  was  educated  as  a 
strict  Lutheran,  according  to  the  directions  of  his 
grandfather,  by  Simon  Gredicke,  at  that  time  court 
preacher  in  Halle;  but  in  1588  his  father  sent  him, 
together  with  his  brother,  Johann  Geoi^,  to  the 
University  of  Strasburg,  where  both  princes  were 
favorably  impressed  by  Calvinism.    In  1605  he  was 
in  Heidelberg,  where  he  became  a  close  friend  of 
Count  Palatine  Friedrich  IV.,  and   his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  William  of  Orange.    His  personal  inter- 
course with  Reformed  princes  and  theologians  led 
him  to  become  a  decided  opponent  of  the  Formula 
of  Concord.     For  some  time  he  tried  to  keep  his 
change  of  convictions  secret,  but  in  1613,  on  Ascen- 
sion Day,  a  Reformed  church  service  was  held  in 
the  court  chapel  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  Land- 
grave Maurice,  to  the  great  vexation  of  the  Lutheran 
clergy.    On  another  occasion  Martin  FOssel,  super- 
intendent of  Zerbst,  administered  the  Lord's  Supper 
after  the  Reformed  rite.    Simon  Gedicke,  provost 
of  the  cathedral,  protested  against    the    infringe- 
ment of  the  parochial  rights  of  Brandenburg  and 
published  a  treatise,  Von  den  Ceremonien  bei  dem 
heiligen  Abendmahl  (1613),  against  the  Calvinists, 
especially  against  Salomo  Finck,  a  court  preacher 
newly  called  from  Kdnigsberg,  who  showed  himself 
a  decided  Calvinist.    A  conunittee  of  the  estates  re- 
quested Christoph  Pelargus,  general  superintendent 
of  the  Mark  and  professor  of  theology  in  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder,  to  proceed  officially  against  the  court 
preacher;   his  refusal  made  him  also  a  suspect  of 
Calvinism.    Before  the  elector  was  now  placed  the 
alternative  either  to  take  measures  against  Findc 
and  Pelargus  or  to  make  his  statement  of  adherence 
to  the  Reformed  faith.    He  chose  the  latter,  and  on 
Dec.  18,  1613,  annoimced  to  the  clergy  that  he  did 
not  claim  control  over  the  consciences  of  his  subjects, 
and  similarly  no  one  might  dictate  in  the  matter  to 
him.    He  forbade  untimely  outbreaks  from  the  pul- 
pit, and  permitted  conununion  in  the  Reformed 
manner.    He  justified  himself  by  appealing  to  the 
amended  Augsburg  Confession  {Angustana  variata) 
which,  he  said,  was  admitted  in  the  Saxon  kingdom. 
In  an  edict  of  Feb.  24,  1614,  he  again  forbade  in- 
vective from  the  pulpit  and  proclaimed  as  a  basis  of 
doctrine  for  all  preachers  "  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
Word  according  to  the  four  chief  symbols  (including 
the  Chalcedonian),   the   amended    Augsburg  Con- 
fession, and  the  Apology."    On  Feb.  21,  1614,  there 
was  designed  a  complete  plan  for  subjecting  the 
whole  country  to  the  Reformed  faith.    Strict  Lu- 
therans like  Gedicke  and  Willich,  archdeacon  of  St 
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Peter,  were  forced  to  flee,  and  the  elector  called 
Abraham  Sculletus  (q.v.)  to  carry  out  the  new  plan. 
At  his  advice  there  was  published  on  May  10  a  "  Con- 
fessioD  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Germany," 
the  preface  of  which  tried  to  show  that  even  after 
the  BcfonnatioD  there  were  etill  left  many  Roman- 
istic  errors  in  the  new  faith,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  reform  the  church  of  Brandenburg  anew  in 
order  to  equate  it  with  other  Evangelical  chtirchea. 
This  confession  was  a  reprint  of  one  first  published 
at  Heidelberg  in  1562.  In  the  same  year  the  elector 
issued  hia  own  confession  of  taith,  Cimjeatio  Sigia- 
jnundi.  It  is  not  a  complete  confession,  but  touches 
merely  the  points  of  controversy.  The  elector  again 
acknowledges  the  chief  symbols  and  the  emended 
Augsburg  Confession  aa  the  basis  of  doctrine  while 
he  condemns  all  other  writings"  conceived  by  men," 
meaning  principally  the  Formula  of  Concord.  He 
rejects  the  doctrine  of  ubiquity  and  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  the  CrnnmunuxUio  Idiomalum  (q.v.);  in 
baptism  he  rejects  the  ceremony  of  exorcism;  in  the 
Lonl's  Supper  bread  and  wine  are  visible  symbols  of 
invisible  grace.  The  bread  must  be  real  unleavened 
bread,  and  the  breaking  of  the  bread  must  be  pre- 
Berved  according  to  the  example  of  Chnst.  He 
adoptsthedoctrineof election.  The C<mfesno Sigis- 
mundi  became  authoritative  among  the  Reformed 
in  the  eaaiem  parts  of  Brandenburg-Prussia.  Al- 
though the  elector  declared  his  intention  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  faith  of  his  people,  he  continued  the 
"reformation"  of  hia  country,  by  constituting  a 
church  council  which  was  to  take  care  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Reformed  faith.  On  Oct.  3  a  disputa- 
tion between  Reformed  and  Lutherans  was  to  take 
place,  but  the  latter  were  bo  timid  in  the  assertion  of 
their  rights  that  the  elector  himself  broke  off  the 
colloquy  and  obUged  every  one  present  to  observe 
the  edict  of  Feb.  24.  The  hope  of  the  clergy  rested 
DOW  upon  the  interference  of  the  estates.  In  1SI5 
the  estates  seriously  complained  that  preachers  of 
doubtful  standing  were  forced  upon  them,  demanded 
the  appointment  of  Lutherans  in  the  schools  and  at 
the  university,  refused  to  acknowledge  Pelargus  as 
general  superintendent,  and  asked  the  elector  for 
the  renewfj  and  coniirmaUon  of  his  former  pledges 
for  the  protection  of  Lutheranism.  After  they  had 
made  their  demands  a  fourth  time,  the  elector  found 
it  advisable  to  yield  and  declared  now  that  "  every- 
body in  his  country  who  desired,  might  adhere  to 
the  doctrine  of  Luther  and  the  unchanged  Augsburg 
Confession,  also  to  the  Book  of  Concord."  Never- 
theless, the  propaganda  in  behalf  of  the  Reformed 
confession  was  continued.  The  cbureh  council  con- 
tinued its  activity;  the  stale  university  and  college 
were  supplied  with  Reformed  teachers;  Reformed 
preachers  presided  over  Lutheran  congregations,  and 
Pelargus  in  his  love  of  peace  ordained  also  Reformed 
clergymen.  But  after  1016  the  opposition  against 
the  renovations  became  so  strong  and  general  both 
among  the  clergy  and  laity,  that  in  1618  the  church 
council  had  to  be  dissolved,  and  thus  the  "  work  of 
the  Reformation "  in  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg 
came  to  an  end.  The  Lutheran  Chureh  was  pre- 
served, the  elector  standing  almost  alone  with  his 
change  of  confesmon.  His  wife  together  with  her 
daughtera  adhered  faithfully  to  the  Lutheran  creed. 


His  change  of  confession  involved  the  elector  in  dif- 
ficulties with  the  duchy  of  Prussia,  of  which  he  was 
feudal  lord.  The  Prussian  estates  uttered  the  re- 
proach that  by  adopting  the  Reformed  confession 
Sigismund  had  violated  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
duchy.  His  theologians,  Pclurgus  and  J.  Bergius, 
refused  to  accept  an  invitation  to  the  Synod  of  Dort 
(1618),  and  its  decisions  acquired  no  authority  in 
Brandenburg.  The  events  in  Brandenburg  occa- 
sioned the  issue  of  a  great  mass  of  polemical  litera- 
ture. Between  1613  and  161!)  there  appeared  231 
treatises,  among  the  contributors,  on  the  Lutheran 
side,  being  Lconhard  Hutter,  HoS  von  Ho€negg 
(qq.v.),  and  Friedrich  Balduin;  the  treatises  advo- 
cating the  Reformed  taith  were  mostly  anonymous. 

(G.  IVAWERAU.) 

BnuooRAPBT;    U  Keller.  Die  OiemrefBrmoiion  in  WeM- 

fiiUn  und  am  Nudnr^nn.   lii.   219  sqg..  Leipoic.   ISOS; 

A.   Chnuflti  in  ForrJiunofn  lur  brandeitburgiscJien    und 

prtiuiiachrn  GctchiiMi.   ix  (1SS7).   12  >qq.:    J.  C.  Bee 

munlo  .  .  -  tntraducta  reformata  retieiimia,  Frankfort, 
1713:  D.  H.  Hviing,  HiUoriiJn  Naehricht  mm  drm  rrilm 
Anfajio  drr  et^ngetixh-re/ormirrtBti  Kirche  in  Brondet^ 
iuro  uHd  Prtutien,  Halle.  17TS;  idem,  Batrage  lur  G»- 
KAichU  dir  evanarli^l'-ri/ormitrltn  Kirche  in  dm  preut- 
tiich-brandmbuTgisehm  lAnlem.  Bieslnu,  ITM;  W. 
Mailer,  in  Diula^e  ZtiUchrifl  ftir  chHMiche  Wiauudusfl, 
185S.  Pp.  ISS  Bqq.:  WnnKemwia.  Joharm  Swumund  uni 
Paul  Gahardl.  Berlin,  1884;  E.  Cliii»iu(»er,  Die  mirkiKkm 
aiUndi  vnirr  Jahann  Sioitmund.  Halle,  1805;  F.  Ditlrich, 
in  Ztittchrijl  fur  dii  GachitMr  drr  AUrrtumtkumlt  Brmr 
Isml*,  liii  (1900).  72  eqq.;  ADB.  itiv.  IflB  nqq.,  cf.  DV. 
328  sqq.  For  the  Cmtfrtno  Suunyndi  oaoauli:  K. 
UOUer.  Die  Bekenninuichrilln  drr  n/ormurWn  KittKt, 
pp.  Ivi.  iqq,.  835  eqq..  Leiinia.  1903.  c(.  O.  Seser,  Zur 
Confeina  Biaiernundi,  Berlin.  1800. 

SIHLER,  slier,  EDWARD  WILHELM  ALEXAK- 
DEB;  Lutheran  (Missouri  Synod) ;  b.  at  Bemstadt, 
SUesia  (22  m.  e.  of  Breslau),  Nov.  12, 1801 ;  d.  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  Oct.  27,  1S85.  From  the  gymnawum 
at  Schweidnit*  he  entered  the  army,  was  a  lieutenant 
of  the  line  in  1819,  in  1823  a  student  of  the  militaiy 
academy  in  Berlin  (with  Von  Moltke  and  Von  Roon), 
but  in  1836  left  the  service  and  became  a  student 
under  Schleiermacher  in  Berlin  (Ph.D.,  Jena,  1829). 
In  1830  he  became  an  instructor  in  the  famous 
Blochraann's  Institute  in  Dresden,  in  1838  a  private 
tutor  on  the  Livonian  island  of  Oesel,  and  in  1840 
the  same  at  Riga.  About  1835  be  was  converted 
and  in  1843  came  to  the  United  States  to  labor 
among  the  Germans,  who  were  then  so  destitute  of 
religious  teachers.  His  firat  charge  was  in  Pomeroy, 
O,,  his  second  and  only  other  charge  at  Fort  Wayne 
from  1845  till  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izere  of  the  movement  started  in  his  study  in  1846 
out  of  which  came  the  powerful  Missouri  Synod  (see 
LuTHBBANS,  IIL,  5,  8  I).  He  was  its  first  vice- 
president  and  the  firet  president  of  the  middle 
district  of  his  synod.  He  organited  the  Practical 
Seminary  at  Fort  Wayne  in  1846,  and  in  it  taught 
ais  and  dogmatics  till  ISUI.  He  was  a  promi- 
preacher  among  the  Ctermana  of  the  Middle 
West  and  also  an  organizer  of  churches.  He  wrote  in 
German  several  books,  including  an  autobiography 
(down  to  1843,  St.  Louia,  Mo.,  1879)  and  many 
articles. 

SIHLEB,  ERHEST  GOTTLIEB:  Lutheran  lay- 
man  and  classical   scholar;    b.   at   Fort  Wayne, 
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Ind.,  Jan.  2,  1853.  He  was  educated  at  Concordia 
College,  Fort  Wayne  (A.B.,  1869),  Concordia  Lu- 
theran Divinity  School,  St.  Louis  (from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1872),  the  universities  of  Berlin 
and  Leipsic  (1872-75),  and  Johns  Hopkins  (Ph.D., 
1878).  He  was  a  classical  instructor  in  New  York 
City  (1879-91);  professor  of  classics  at  Concordia 
College,  Milwaukee  (1891-92);  and  since  1892  has 
been  professor  of  Latin  in  New  York  University. 
In  theology  he  ''  holds  to  the  historical  position  of 
recorded  Christianity,  is  a  conservative  in  the  full 
acceptance  of  Gospels  and  Epistles,"  and  **  believes 
that  the  spiritual  failure  of  classical  civilization  is  a 
profound  alignment  for  Christianity."  He  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  editions  of  classics  and  of 
TesHmonxum  Animce:  or,  Greek  and  Roman  be/ore 
Je9U8  Christ  (New  York,  1908),  a  series  of  essays 
and  sketches  dealing  with  the  spiritual  elements  in 
classical  civilization;  and  Annals  of  CcMor;  critical 
Biography f  with  a  Survey  of  the  Sources  (1910). 

SIKHS,   stks,   STKHTSM. 

I.  Histoiy  of  the  Sikhs. 

Background  and  Sources  (}  1). 
Life  of  the  Founder  (f  2). 
The  Other  Gurus  ((  3). 
Histoiy  from  1708  (i  4). 
n.  The  Religion. 
The  Granth  ((  1). 
Belief  and  Practise  ((  2). 

Sikh  is  the  name  accepted  by  a  people  in  India 
foimd  almost  exclusively  in  the  Punjab,  who  are 
bound  together  not  by  tribal  affiliations  but  by  a 
religious  bond.  The  term,  meaning  "  disciple,"  is 
the  correlative  of  guru,  "  teacher,"  a  conunon  noun 
appropriated  as  the  title  of  the  founder  of  the  re- 
ligion and  transmitted  to  the  nine  men  who  suc- 
ceeded him  as  religious  heads  of  the  faith.  The  fact 
that  "  Sikh  "  came  to  have  a  semi-national  signifi- 
cance is  not  an  essential  of  the  system,  but  merely 
a  consequence  of  the  political  conditions  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Mohammedan  power  in  north- 
west India  during  the  eighteenth  century. 

L  History  of  the  Sikhs:    While  the  religion  was 

founded  and  developed  by  a  series  of  ten  teachers 

who  were  called  Gurus,  the  beginnings  of  their 

faith  are  traced  by  themselves  to  a  man  named 

Kabir,  who,  as  so  often  in  India,  was 

X.  Back-    regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  deity, 
ground  and  His  birth  date  is  variously  given  as 

Sources.  1398  and  about  1500.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  miraculously  conceived  and 
bom  in  or  near  Benares,  to  have  grown  up  a  relig- 
ious reformer,  and  to  have  composed  hynms  which 
are  received  among  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Sikhs. 
His  revolt  was  against  all  distinctions  of  caste  and 
religion,  against  the  Puranas  and  Shastras  of  Hin- 
diusm,  and,  necessarily,  against  the  assumptions  of 
the  Brahmans,  and  no  less  against  the  bigotry 
fostered  by  the  Koran.  A  number  of  sects,  it  is 
claimed,  sprang  from  his  teachings,  the  last  of  whom 
were  the  Sikhs.  All  these  sects  exemplify  the  tend- 
ency of  Indian  teaching  to  combine  elevated  ideals 
and  noble  reforms  with  gross  superstition  and  fool- 
ish observances.  The  sources  of  knowledge  of  the 
Sikh  religion  and  its  founders  and  leaders  are  the 
following.    The  principal  work  and  the  sacred  book 


of  the  Sikhs  is  the  Adi  Granth  or  Granth  Sahib  (see 
below),  a  work  in  an  obscure  dialect  of  the  Panjaln 
called  Gurmukhi,  which  includes  compositions  by 
the  Gurus  and  also  by  Bha^ts  (Indian  saints)  who 
preceded  the  Gurus.     Hynms   are   found  also  in 
Prakrit,  Hindi,  Marathi,  Multani,  and  a  nimiber  d 
local  dialects.    For  the  lives  of  the  Gurus  there  is  a 
series  of  works  embodying  accounts  of  their  lives, 
teachings,  and  miracles,  in  various  languages,  prin- 
cipally Panjabi  and  Hindi,  claiming  to  be  by  ad- 
herents of  the  faith  who  were  in  especially  dose 
relations  with  one  or  another  of  the  Gurus.    One 
manuscript  of  the  earliest  of   these  lives  dealing 
with  Guru  Nanak  bears  the  date  of  1588,  and  was 
therefore  written  during  the  lifetime  of  a  certain 
Bhai  Budha,  a  venerable  Sikh,  who  is  admitted  to 
have  been  a  young  contemporary  and  disciple  of 
Nanak  and  to  have  lived  to  a  great  age,  actually 
linking  by  his  life  the  leadership  of  the  first  six 
Giuns.    This  would  be  of  importance  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  life  \mder  discussion,  and  all  later 
works  of  the  kind,  abound  in  the  legendary,  and 
have  been  besides  extensively  corrupted  by  ibe  ad- 
mixture of  characteristic   Hindu    material   which 
vitiates  them  for  critical  use.    Two  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  these  works,  the  Nanak  Parkash,  deal- 
ing with  the  life  and  teachings  of  Nanak,  was  writ- 
ten in  1823,  and  by  the  same  author  the  Sttroj 
Parkash,  in  6  volumes,  was  written  between  that 
year  and  1843.    A  great  number  of  schismatic  (for 
Sikhism  had  its  schisms)  and  what  may  be  called 
apocryphal  works  exist,  all  of  which  teem  with  the 
miraculous,  while  they  are  sparing  of  data  which 
submit  to  verification. 

The  Giuns  were  ten  in  number,  each  of  the  nine 
last  of  whom  became  leader  on  the  death  (or  retire- 
ment) of  his  predecessor.   Their  names  and  dates  are 
as  follows:  Nanak  (1469-1538),  Angad  (1504^52). 
Amar    Das    (1479-1574),    Ram    Das 
2.  Life      (1534-81),    Arjan    (1563-1606),    Har 
of  the       GJobind  (1595-1645),  Har  Rai  (1630- 

Founder.    1661),  Har  Krishan  (1656-64),  Teg  Ba- 
hadur (1622-75),  and  Gobind  Rai  or 
Gobind  Smgh  (1666-1708).    The  important  names 
here  are  Nanak,  Ram  Das,  Arjan,  Har  Gobind,  Te;^ 
Bahadur,  and  Grobind  Singh.     The  narrative,  is 
brief,  of  the  life  of  Nanak  will  give  the  flavor  of  all 
of  these  Indian  lives.    He  was  bom  in  Apr.-May, 
1469,  at  or  near  Talwandi  (a  small  town  30  m.  aw. 
of  Lahore),  and  died  at  Kartarpur  (62  m.  e.  of  La- 
hore) in  1538.    His  father  was  an  accountant  and 
agriculturist,    consequently   Nanak    came   not  of 
priestly  but  of  lay  lineage.    This  fact  is  significant 
both  for  the  character  of  the  religion  and  for  the 
tongue  in  which  the  literatiu^  is  cast — the  vernacu- 
lar and  not  the  Sanskrit.    His  home  was  away  from 
the  centers  of  Mohanunedan  influence  and  fanati- 
cism, and  this  accounts  for  the  impetus  the  religioB 
secured  before  encountering  opposition.     Aooord- 
ing  to  reports,  the  astrologer  who  was  called  in  at 
his  birth  foretold  his  greatness — some  records  affinn 
the  presence  of  the  gods;  at  the  age  of  five  he  be- 
gan to  meditate  on  heavenly  themes;   when  at  the 
agCi  of  seven  he  went  to  school,  the  master  wrote 
for  him  the  alphabet,  sind  he  immediately  composnl 
an  acrostic  on  the  alphabet  and  speedily  excdled 
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his  master  in  knowledge;  this  experience  was  re- 
peated when  he  went  to  study  Persian  at  the  age 
of  seven;  while  a  youth  engaged  in  herding  cattle, 
as  he  meditated  the  cattle  trespassed  on  a  grain- 
field  to  the  wrath  of  the  owner,  yet  on  examina- 
tion it  was  found  that  not  a  single  shoot  had  been 
trampled;  once  while  he  was  sleeping  imder  a  tree, 
the  shadow  remained  fixed  and  protected  him  from 
the  sun,  and  at  another  time  a  cobra  spread  its  hood 
and  shaded  him  (cf.  Serpent  in  Worship,  etc., 
IV.,  §  2).  Apart  from  such  tales,  what  may  be 
gathered  of  his  life  is  that  he  early  reached  con- 
clusions condemning  the  religious  customs,  both 
Hindu  and  Mohammedan,  current  about  him,  em- 
ployed himself  in  composing  verses  in  the  vernacu- 
lar embodying  instruction  on  man's  duty  to  God 
and  man  and  expressive  of  revolt  against  the  teach- 
ings and  practises  of  the  two  dominant  religions. 
He  refused  as  a  youth  to  put  on  the  sacred  thread 
and  so  declare  himself  a  Hindu,  confoimding  in 
alignment  the  Brahman  who  was  to  perform  the 
ceremony. 

Nanak  was  married  at  fourteen,  but  could  not 
be  induced  to  take  up  an  occupation,  gaining 
the  reputation  of  a  madman.  At  length  he  took 
service  under  the  governor  of  Sultanpiur,  spent  the 
nights  praising  the  Creator,  and  gave  all  but  a  pit- 
tance of  his  wages  to  fakirs.  Having  retired  into 
the  wilderness,  he  was  gone  three  days,  during 
which  he  thought  he  had  a  vision  of  the  Supreme, 
drank  nectar  in  the  presence,  and  was  pronounced 
the  true  Guru.  On  his  return  he  uttered  a  cryptic 
sentence  condemning  Hindus  and  Mohammedans, 
then  took  up  the  life  of  a  wanderer  and  religious 
teacher,  and  began  to  make  disciples.  Like  Socrates, 
he  found  the  themes  for  his  teachings  in  the  daily 
life  about  him,  a  question,  a  chance  saying,  or  an 
experience  giving  him  the  text  for  a  discourse  in 
verse.  Manifesting  a  supreme  disregard  for  rank 
or  dignity,  he  rebuked  or  taught  with  equal  ardor, 
severity,  or  gentleness,  as  the  cajse  seemed  to  him 
to  require,  all  who  met  him  or  listened  to  him,  ad- 
dressing as  on  terms  of  equality  ascetics,  fakirs, 
thugs,  Brahmans,  nobles,  princes,  and  kings,  all  of 
whom  are  said  to  have  acknowledged  the  divine 
source  of  his  teachings.  He  overcame  the  tempta- 
tion of  the  devil  who  sought  to  buy  him  with  the 
riches  of  the  earth  from  the  accomplishment  of  his 
teaching  mission.  He  is  said  to  have  traversed 
Middle  and  South  India  and  to  have  visited  Mecca 
and  Medina.  During  his  life  the  oi^ganization  of 
the  Sikh  church  had  begun  by  the  foimding  of  socie- 
ties, and  the  Guru's  hymns  were  committed  to  mem- 
ory as  sacred  scriptures.  At  the  end  of  his  life  he 
inaugurated  the  practise  followed  by  the  other 
Gurus  (except  the  tenth)  and  appointed  his  succes- 
sor, in  this  case  Angad.  Just  before  his  death  Mo- 
hammedans and  Hindus  contested  for  the  honor 
of  disposing  of  his  remains,  but  in  the  morning  the 
corpse  had  disappeared — ^his  supreme  miracle.  The 
methods  of  Nanak  were  often  exceedingly  apt  and 
convincing.  Thus  to  a  man  who  had  acquired  great 
wealth  and  ostentatiously  displayed  it  he  gave  a 
needle  with  the  injunction  to  retain  it  carefully 
until  it  should  be  required  of  him  in  the  next  world. 
The  man  took  it  with  the  injunction  to  his  wife. 


who  declared  the  Guru  mad  and  told  him  to  return 
it  to  the  giver.  The  latter  then  asked,  if  so  small 
a  thing  as  a  needle  could  not  be  taken  into  the  next 
world,  how  so  great  wealth  could  accompany  the 
rich.  On  being  asked  how  to  take  it  there  he  re- 
plied: "  Give  some  of  thy  wealth  in  God's  name, 
feed  the  poor,  and  thy  wealth  shall  accompany  thee  " 
(Macauliffe,  i.  130). 

The  name  of  the  second  Guru,  Angad,  embodies 
the  theory  respecting  the  person  of  the  Guru.  His 
name  was  Lahina,  but  this  was  changed  to  a  word 
which  included  the  word  for  "  body," 
3.  The  the  idea  being  that  the  Guru  for  the 
Other  time  being  was  the  embodiment  of  the 
Gurus,  first  Guru,  and  that  indeed  all  the  Gurus 
were  not  ten  but  one,  the  spirit  of  the 
first  descending  to  the  second.  A  consequence  of 
this  is  that  the  compositions  of  the  Gurus  all  carry 
the  pen  name  Nanak.  Angad  abandoned  the  wan- 
dering mode  of  life,  settled  at  a  place  called  Khadur, 
whither  the  Sikhs  came  for  instruction  and  to  bring 
their  free-will  offerings.  His  leadership  was  marked 
by  the  first  Sikh  schism,  a  part  of  the  followers  of 
Nanak  choosing  Sri  Chand,  oldest  son  of  Nanak,  as 
Guru,  and  this  sect  PMseived  the  name  of  Udasis 
("  solitaries  ").  The  period  of  the  third  Guru,  Amar 
Das,  was  marked  by  a  second  attempt  at  schism, 
since  Datu,  the  son  of  Angad,  tried  to  set  himelf  up 
in  opposition,  but  was  not  recognized  by  the  Sikhs. 
Amar  Das  inaugurated  the  custom  for  the  Sikhs  of 
visiting  the  Guru  three  times  a  year  for  instruction 
in  religion.  It  was  he  who  began  the  work  of  build- 
ing the  sacred  tank  or  pool.  His  period  is  marked 
also  by  formal  complaints  to  the  Mohammedan 
emperor  against  the  faith,  but  Akbar  dismissed  these 
and  showed  favor  to  the  Guru.  He  formulated  the 
rules  of  the  religion  and  created  a  sort  of  regulation 
of  life.  By  the  fourth  Guru,  Ram  Das,  the  work  of 
dissemination  of  the  religion  was  undertaken  by 
the  despatch  of  missionaries,  part  of  whose  work 
was  the  collection  of  offerings  for  the  completion  of 
the  sacred  tank.  The  importance  of  this  structure 
is  great,  since  it  gave  the  Sikhs  a  center  and  a  home, 
the  environs  of  the  pool  being  built  up  and  becom- 
ing the  sacred  city  Amritsar,  now  the  goal  of  the 
Sikh  pilgrimage.  The  compositions  of  this  Guru  and 
of  his  predecessor  were  quite  numerous.  The  fifth 
Guru,  Arjan,  yoimgest  son  of  Ram  Das,  completed 
the  erection  of  the  tank  and  also  the  building  of  a 
temple  in  the  middle  of  it,  also  beginning  the  erec- 
tion of  the  city  of  Kartarpiur.  His  oldest  brother 
attempted  to  seize  the  leadership  and  created  a  seo- 
ond  schism,  giving  rise  to  the  Mina  sect.  This  fact 
emphasized  a  growing  tendency  to  diversity  of  faith 
and  practise  and  the  rise  of  rival  scriptures.  Ao- 
cordiJogly  he  conceived  and  carried  through  the  col- 
lection of  the  body  of  scriptures  called  the  Adi 
("  first  ")  Granth  (see  below),  which  was  completed 
in  1604  (or  within  about  fifty  years  of  the  death 
of  the  first  Guru)  and  deposited  it  in  the  newly  built 
temple.  The  importance  of  this  for  the  Sikhs  can 
not  be  overestimated,  guaranteeing  as  it  did  the 
perpetuity  of  the  sect.  His  period  is  marked  by  in- 
creased stress  from  the  Mohammedans.  Already 
under  the  previous  Guru  there  had  been  armed  con- 
flict, which  in  Arjan's  time  became  serious;  there 
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was  now  demand  made  that  hymns  in  the  Granth 
hostile  to  Mohammedanism  be  destroyed.  Arjan 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  emperor  and  tortured  to 
death  ostensibly  for  refusal  to  become  a  Mohamme- 
dan, possibly,  however,  for  giving  aid  to  a  revolting 
son  of  the  emperor.  Har  Gobind,  the  sixth  Guru, 
was  the  son  of  Arjan.  Probably  because  of  the  in- 
creasing pressiu^  of  Moslem  opposition,  he  instituted 
a  standing  army  for  the  Sikhs,  and  militarism  be- 
comes more  pronounced  from  this  time  on.  Hos- 
tilities were  frequent,  the  Guru  was  himself  impris- 
oned, but  the  Sikhs  were  welded  together  by  their 
trials.  The  next  two  Gurus  were  insignificant.  The 
ninth.  Teg  Bahadur,  youngest  son  of  Har  Gobind, 
took  up  again  the  practise  of  travel,  but  the  mili- 
tary establishment  was  maintained.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  going  to  the  court  at  Delhi  practically  as 
a  sacrifice  for  his  people,  where  he  was  beheaded. 
The  tenth  Guru,  Gobind  Rai,  afterward  Gobind 
Singh,  was  the  son  of  Teg  Bahadur.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  conflict  with  the  hill  rajahs  for  almost  his 
whole  guruship,  and  fighting  with  Mohammedans 
was  also  practically  constant.  His  significance  for 
the  religion  is  great.  He  abolished  for  the  Sikh 
conformity  to  the  Hindu  customs  of  cutting  the 
hair  and  shaving  the  head,  instituted  fivefold  bap- 
tism with  water  stirred  with  a  sword  after  which 
each  Sikh  took  the  name  Singh  (''  lion  *'),  forbade 
intermarriage  of  Sikhs  with  Mohammedans,  con- 
firmed tithes  as  the  substitute  for  free-will  offerings, 
completed  the  Granth  and  made  it  better  suited  to 
the  changed  conditions,  and  finally  refused  to  ap- 
point a  successor,  directing  Sikhs  to  obey  the  Granth 
as  "  the  visible  body  of  the  Guru."  This  left  relig- 
ious direction  in  the  hands  of  the  official  *^  reader  of 
the  Granth." 

After  the  death  of  Gobind  Singh  in  1708,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Sikhs  is  obscure  till  1800.  It  is  known 
that  they  were  persecuted,  and  that  a  price  of  from 

five  to  twenty-five  rupees  was  for  a 
4.  History  time  offered  by  the  Mohammedan 
from  1708.  ruler  of  the  Punjab  for  each  Sikh  head. 

But  as  Mohammedan  power  declined 
in  the  region  during  the  eighteenth  century,  there 
was  organization  of  minor  Sikh  confederacies  in  the 
Punjab  under  elected  leaders.  Ranjit  Singh  (b. 
1780,  governor  of  Lahore  1800,  d.  1839)  conceived 
the  plan  of  utilizing  Sikh  military  fanaticism  and 
religious  zeal  to  create  a  kingdom  with  Lahore  as  the 
capital,  and  extended  the  realm  to  the  Sutlej,  then 
the  border  of  British  rule.  During  his  life  the  rela- 
tions between  the  British  and  the  Sikhs  was  friend- 
ly. After  his  death  the  Sikhs  crossed  the  frontier 
mto  British  territory,  and  the  dominion  of  the  latter 
was  gravely  threatened.  The  Sikhs  fought  with 
their  wonted  bravery  and  were  beaten  back  only 
after  inflicting  great  losses  and  winning  the  respect 
of  their  foes.  The  second  Sikh  war  in  1848  resulted 
in  the  same  way,  and  the  British  then  took  over  the 
administration  of  the  Punjab.  The  Sikhs  entered 
in  numbers  the  British  army  in  India,  in  which  they 
still  constitute  a  large  and  most  loyal  element.  They 
proved  their  worth  and  loyalty  first  in  the  Indian 
Mutiny  of  1857.  Their  numbers,  as  given  by  the 
census  of  1901,  are  2,195,339,  all  but  64,352  in  the 
Pimjab,  and  of  these  two-thirds  are  in  the  United 


Provinces  and  Kashmir.    Religiously  they  fall  into 
two  great  divisions  and  many  sects.    The  divisions 
are  the  Sahijdharis  and  the  Singhs,  the  former  n- 
jecting  the  baptism  of  Gobind  Singh,    Besides  the 
schismatic  Udasis  and  Minas  referred  to  above,  there 
are  the  Handalis,  named  after  a  convert  of  Amar 
Das,  but  not  arising  till  about  1640.    Their  descend- 
ants, a  small  community,  have  their  headquarters 
at  Jandiala  in  the  Punjab,  where  they  are  known  as 
Niranjanie.    As  a  religious  sect  the  Sikhs  are  bein^ 
absorbed  by  the  dominant  Hinduism,  have  lost  al- 
most entirely  the  language  of  their  sacred  book,  and 
are  in  many  respects  foigetting  the  distinguishing 
practises  which  under  their  Giuxis  marked  them  as 
apart  from  the  Hindus. 

n.  The  Religion:  The  religious  tenets  of  the 
Sikhs  are  exhibited  in  the  Adi  Granth  (or  Granth 
Sahib),  consisting  of  the  poetic  utterances  of  the 
Gurus  and  of  some  Indian  saints  whose  sayings  the 

Gurus  approved.     According  to  oom- 

I.  The      mon  conceptions,  the  Gurus  were  in- 

Granth.     carnations  of  deity,  and,  consequendy, 

the  book  is  inspired.     In  its  present 
arrangement  the  Granth  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
bible  and  a  liturgy.    It  is  in  six  parts:   (1)  an  intro- 
duction by  Nanak;    (2)  extracts  from  two  of  the 
"  rags  "  (see  below)  used  in  devotions  at  eventide; 
(3)  a  devotional  chapter  composed  of  extracts  from 
one  of  the  rags;    (4)  a  chapter  of  extracts  from 
three  of  the  rags  used  as  a  prayer  before  retiiinf ; 
(5)  the  Granth  proper,  of  compositions  in  meter 
arranged  under  thirty-one  rags  (musical  measures  to 
which  the  hymns  were  sung  or  chanted — ^the  result 
is  much  like  a  hymn-book  with  the  hjmms  arranged 
imder  the  different  meters,  short,  long,  common, 
etc.);  (6)  a  concluding  portion  by  various  authors, 
including  Indian  saints  and  fakirs.    The  extent  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  Tnunpp's  translation  and 
notes  (see  bibliography)  make  a  small  quarto  of  715 
pages.    The  language  of  the  Granth  is  obscure  both 
as  a  dialect  and  because  of  the  educational  limitt- 
tions  of  the  Gurus.    It  was  intended  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  common  people,  and  was  therefore 
in  the  vernacular;   on  this  account  the  Brahmans 
remonstrated  with  the  Gurus  for  putting  in  the  com- 
mon speech  what  the  former  contended  should  not 
be  imparted  to  the  populace,  such  knowledge  bein^ 
too  high  for  th^m.    But  the  Gurus  were  aiming  it 
the  very  evil  of  retaining  the  knowledge  of  religioo 
within  the  command  of  a  few,  and  desired  therefore 
not  only  that  their  own  people  should  have  this 
knowledge  in  their  own  language  (not  the  Sanskrit). 
but  that  other  nations  should  learn  of  it,  and  so 
hoped  for  the  translation  of  their  works  into  maor 
languages.    Of  its  contents  varying  estimates  exist; 
the  literatiue  of  the  East  rarely  appeals  to  the  mind 
of  the  West,  and  it  is  hardly  strange  that  a  book 
which  so  abounds  in  figures,  which  reflects  a  fif« 
and  ordinary  conceptions  so  different  from  those  of 
the  western  world,  and  which  b  more  or  feas  ^ep^ 
titious  should  not  appeal  to  those  who  have  not 
breathed  the  inspiration  of  the  East.     &  Lefel 
Griffin  (formerly  secretary  of  the  Punjab  goven- 
ment)  remarks  truly  that  it  is  scarcely  pos^bfe  to 
turn  a  single  page  without  being  struck  with  the 
beauty  and  originality  of  the  figures  and  with  the 
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enlightened  devotion  of  its  language  (in  H.  A.  Giles 
and  others,  Great  Religions  of  the  Worlds  New  York, 
1901).  This  book,  like  other  sacred  books,  had  its 
period  of  persecution  at  the  hands  of  enemies  of  the 
religion.  While  the  founder  of  the  religion  and 
writer  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Granth  dis- 
claimed special  sanctity,  he  asserted  his  authority 
in  matters  of  faith  and  practise. 

Sikh  theology  is  naturally  based  on  established 

and  current  Hindu  conceptions.    Thus  the  reason 

for  the  existence  of  the  Sikh  religion  is  that  which 

explains  the  avatars  of  Vishnu — ^when 

2.  Belief  the  world  needs  it,  God  vouchsafes  a 
and        new  revelation.    The  new  worship  is 

Practise,  based  on  the  old  Hindu  idea  of  the 
efficacy  of  repeating  devotionally  the 
name  of  God.  God  is  one,  but  in  the  Hindu-pan- 
theistic sense.  He  alone  is  real,  all  the  world  is  un- 
real. He  is  formless,  yet  diffused  throughout  crea- 
tion. God  and  his  worshiper  are  in  some  sense  one; 
yet  the  Hindu  distinction  between  paramatman 
(supreme  soul)  and  jivatman  (individual  soul)  is 
maintained,  the  latter  being  an  emanation  of  the 
former.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  show  the  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  upon  Sikh  concepts  and 
teachings.  Many  of  the  ideas  are  very  similar  and 
may  possibly  be  of  Christian  origin;  yet  it  must  be 
said  that  aU  can  be  paralleled  from  pre-Christian 
Hindu  or  Buddhistic  sources.  How  similar  these 
ideas  are  to  Christian  teaching  may  be  shown 
by  a  few  examples.  Nanak  resisted  the  tempta- 
tion of  the  devil  who  offered  him  the  wealth 
of  the  world  to  abandon  his  mission  (cf .  Matt, 
iv.  8-10).  He  used  to  complain  because  when  he 
was  silent  the  Brahmans  called  him  an  idiot,  and 
when  he  talked  they  said  he  chattered  (cf.  Matt, 
xi.  18-19).  Among  the  figures  he  used  was  the  dis- 
parity between  the  size  of  the  seed  of  the  Indian 
fig-tree  and  the  tree  itself  (cf.  Matt.  xiii.  31-32). 
The  incident  of  the  needle  related  above  (I.,  §  2) 
reminds  of  Matt.  xix.  21.  Angad  made  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  children  the  quality  of  believers 
which  endeared  them  to  the  Creator.  However, 
the  thoroughly  Hindu  foundation  is  unmistakable. 
The  doctrines  of  reincarnation  and  of  karma  are 
held  in  their  entirety;  constantly  in  the  teachings 
of  the  Gurus  inequality  of  fortime  to  desert  is  ex- 
plained as  the  result  of  deeds  done  in  a  former  in- 
carnation. Belief  in  Nirvana  is  a  tenet  of  the  faith, 
and  the  word  is  used  in  the  twofold  sense  familiar 
to  students  of  Buddhism — ^absorption  into  the  Ab- 
solute \i'ith  resultant  loss  of  personality,  and  a  sense 
cognate  with  that  of  "  paradise."  The  sacred  num- 
ber is  that  of  the  Hindus — five,  and  true  Sikhs  are 
distinguished  by  reception  of  fivefold  baptism  and 
by  the  wearing  of  five  articles — long  hair,  comb, 
sword,  short  drawers,  and  steel  bracelet.  The  essen- 
tials of  Sikh  practise  are  abstention  from  Hindu 
pilgrimages,  from  idolatry  and  from  offerings  to 
idols,  from  wine  and  tobacco;  women  are  not  to  be 
secluded  nor  is  infanticide  to  be  practised;  the  de- 
nimciation  of  suttee  (concremation  of  a  widow)  is 
emphatic;  observance  of  the  caste  system  with  its 
load  of  defilements  and  puri^cations  is  prohibited; 
and  the  duty  of  earning  one's  living  is  enforced. 
Stress  is  laid  upon  the  virtues  of  truth,  honesty, 


loyalty  to  the  Guru  and  the  religion,  gratitude,  char- 
ity to  members  of  the  faith,  evenhanded  justice, 
filial  duty,  humility,  patience,  distrust  of  self,  free- 
dom from  superstition,  and  the  recompensing  of 
good  for  evil.  Most  of  the  Granth  is  taken  up  with 
metrical  homilies  upon  these  subjects  and  on  the 
duty  of  avoiding  the  corresponding  vices.  The  Sikh 
is  to  rise  before  day,  to  bathe,  repeat  part  of  the 
scriptures,  and  meditate  on  the  divine  name.  He 
is  to  bear  in  mind  that  true  sacrifice  consists  in  be- 
ing charitable  to  those  who  repeat  God's  name  and 
practise  hiunility.  His  ordinary  acts  are  to  become 
acts  of  devotion,  and  he  is  to  pray  for  the  extension 
of  the  religion.  Geo.  W.  Gilmobe. 

BiBUOoaAPHT:  As  a  aouroa  inoompanbly  the  best  work  ie 
M.  A.  Macauliffe,  The  Sikh  Rdiffion;  iu  Cfunu,  aaend 
Wriiino*  cmd  Author*,  0  vols.,  Oxford,  1908  (this  trans- 
lates the  Qranth,  placing  the  separate  compositions  after 
the  accounts  of  the  Qurus  to  whom  they  are  credited. 
In  the  lives  of  the  Gurus  the  author  has  used  the  native 
sources,  and  the  flavor  of  the  originals  is  preserved;  un- 
fortunately, the  matter  is  rather  poorly  arranged.  The 
point  of  view  is  sympathetic  to  the  reJigion).  Next  best  is 
Adi  Cfranth,  tran$l.  by  B.  Trumpp,  London,  1877  (the  transl. 
is  inferior  in  its  English — the  translator  was  a  German 
— and  is  said  to  be  inadequate  from  the  point  of  view  of 
fidelity  to  the  original;  its  value  is  that  it  translates  con- 
secutively; the  introduction  is  extensive  and  has  value). 
For  the  history  of  the  Sikhs  consult:  J.  D.  Cunningham, 
A  Hiti.  of  (he  Sikh9  from  the  Oriffin  of  the  Nation  to  the 
Battlea  of  the  SuOej,  London,  1840;  L.  Griflin,  The  Rajahe 
of  the  Punjab,  ib.  1873;  idem,  Ranjit  Sinoh,  ib.  1802;  £. 
Trumpp,  Nanak  der  Stifter  der  Sikh  Rdiaion,  Munich, 
1870.  On  the  religion  consult:  H.  H.  Wilson,  Relioiotu 
SeeU  of  the  Hindue,  Calcutta,  1846;  Sakhi  Namah.  Sak- 
hee  Book,  or  the  Deacription  of  Oooroo  Cfobind  Sinoh'e  Re- 
Ugion  and  Doctrinetf  trand.  .  .  .  by  Sirdar  Attar  Singh, 
Benares,  1873;  A.  Berth,  Retigione  of  India,  pp.  242  sqq., 
London,  1881;  E.  Trumpp,  Die  Rdiaion  der  Sikhe  naeh 
der  Qudlen,  Leipsic,  1881;  F.  Pincott,  in  Reliotoua  Sye- 
teme  of  the  World,  London  and  New  York,  1893;  A.  S. 
Qeden,  Stydiee  in  Eaatem  Rdigione,  London,  1900  (ex- 
cellent); P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  ReUfftonage- 
eehiehte,  ii.  155-157,  Tobingen,  1905.  Some  magaiine  liter* 
atuxe  is  indicated  in  Richardson,  Eneyelopadia,  p.  1013. 

SILO  AM  INSCRIPTION:  An  inscription  found  in 
the  conduit  in  Jerusalem  leading  from  the  Viigin's 
Fount  (or  Virgin's  Spring  or  Fountain  of  Steps)  to 
the  Pool  of  SUoam  (see  JerusaIiEm,  II.).  The  in- 
scription was  incised  in  the  right-hand  wall  of  the 
conduit  as  one  enters  from  the  pool,  and  about  nine- 
teen feet  from  the  entrance.  It  occupied  the  lower 
part  of  an  artificial  niche  so  hewed  as  to  form  a  rect- 
angular cartouche,  and  the  upper  part  of  this  niche 
was  left  vacant.  The  inscription  was  discovered  in 
the  summer  of  1880  by  two  boys.  Dr.  Schick,  a 
German  architect  then  resident  in  Jerusalem,  having 
heard  of  the  find,  examined  it,  and  had  the  water 
lowered  in  order  to  make  a  copy  of  the  inscription. 
£Us  efforts  were  not  very  successful,  owing  in  part 
to  his  lack  of  skill  as  an  archeologist,  and  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  deposit  of  lime  over 
the  place,  and  further  because  of  confusion  made  by 
chance  marks  or  cracks  in  the  rock.  Dr.  A.  H. 
Sayce  of  Oxford  made  the  next  copy  in  Feb.,  1881, 
which  was  more  nearly  correct.  In  April  of  the 
same  3rear  a  correct  copy  was  secured  by  Dr.  Her- 
mann Guthe,  who  removed  the  lime  deposits  by 
chemical  means,  made  a  cast  from  which  squeezes 
were  taken,  and  in  this  way  removed  all  doubts  aa 
to  the  actual  contents  of  the  inscription. 
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This  inscription  is  in  six  lines,  written  in  the  early 
script  very  closely  resembling  that  of  the  Moabite 
Stone  (q.v.)  and  of  the  current  Phenician  inscrip- 
tions. The  first  line  is  mutilated  at  the  end,  and  a 
small  break  intrudes  in  lines  two  to  four.  The  lan- 
guage is  idiomatic  Hebrew,  the  text  is  impointed, 
and  the  orthography  is,  in  the  technical  sense,  "  de- 
fective "  in  that  the  letters  Waw  and  Yod,  used  as 
vowels,  are  often  omitted  where  in  later  Hebrew 
they  are  written  to  aid  in  the  pronunciation.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  steal  the  inscription,  and  in 
the  process  it  was  broken;  the  fragments  are  now 
in  tiie  museum  at  Constantinople.  The  casts, 
squeezes,  and  the  original  in  full  light  combine  to 
make  possible  a  nearly  complete  translation  of  the 
oldest  Israelitish  inscription  known  of  any  consider- 
able length.  Its  date  is  by  most  scholars  put  not 
later  than  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (714-686?),  and 
it  is  placed  in  connection  with  II  Kings  xx.  20,  where 
it  is  stated  that  Hezekiah  '^  made  a  pool,  and  a  con- 
duit," and  with  II  Chron.  xxxii.  30,  R.  V.,  "  Heze- 
kiah stopped  the  upper  spring  of  the  waters  of  Gihon, 
and  brought  them  straight  down  on  the  west  side 
of  the  city  of  David."  The  following  b  the  trans- 
lation of  Dr.  S.  R.  Driver  (Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text 
of  .  .  .  Samuel f  p.  xvi.,  Oxford,  1890). 

1.  [Behold]  the  piercing  through  I  And  this  was 
the  manner  of  the  piercing  through.  Whilst  yet 
[the  miners  were  lifting  up] 

2.  the  pick  each  towards  his  fellow,  and  whilst 
yet  there  were  three  cubits  to  be  [cut  through,  there 
was  heard]  the  voice  of  each  call- 

3.  ing  to  his  fellow,  for  there  was  a  fissure  (?)  in 
the  rock  on  the  right  hand  .  .  .  And  on  the  day 
of  the 

4.  piercing  through,  the  miners  (lit.  hewers)  smote 
each  so  as  to  meet  his  fellow,  pick  against  pick;  and 
there  flowed 

5.  the  water  from  the  source  to  the  pool,  1200 
cubits;   and  one  hun- 

6.  dred  cubits  was  the  height  of  the  rock  over  the 

head  of  the  miners.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bibuographt:  H.  Outhe,  in  ZDMO,  1882.  pp.  725-750 
(the  original  publication  by  this  scholar),  and  in  ZDPV, 
xiii  (1890).  203-204.  280-288;  C.  R.  Ck>nder.  in  PEF. 
Quarterly  Statement,  1882,  pp.  122  sqq.;  P.  Berger.  in 
Journal  dee  dSbate,  Apr.  16.  1882;  Recardt  of  the  Pott,  new 
series,  i.  168-175.  London.  1880;  W.  F.  Birch,  in  PEP. 
Quarterly  Statement,  1890.  pp.  208-210;  S.  R.  Driver,  ut 
sup.,  pp.  xiv.-xvi..  xxxii..  xxxv.;  C.  Clermont-Ganneau, 
Lea  TonU>eaux  de  David  et  dee  rota  de  Juda  el  le  tunnd- 
aguedoc  de  SUoe,  Paris.  1897;  E.  J.  Pilcher,  in  PSBA, 
xix  (1897).  165-182.  xx  (1898).  213-222.  and  PEP.  Qt4ar- 
terly  Statement,  1898.  pp.  56-60;  M.  Lidsbanki.  Hattd- 
hvch  der  nordaemitiacfien  Eptgraphik,  Weimar,  1898;  A. 
Socin,  Die  Sihah  Inachrift,  Freiburg.  1899;  T.  H.  Weir, 
Short  Hiat.  of  the  Text  of  the  O.  T.,  London,  1899;  G.  A. 
Cooke.  Text-Book  of  North-Semitic  Inacriptuma,  Sb.  1903; 
DB,  iv.  515-516;  JE,  xi.  339-341. 

SILVERIUS,sil-vt'ri-us:  Pope  536-537.  The  pon- 
tificate of  Silverius,  who  was  the  son  of  Pope 
Hormisdas,  fell  during  the  period  of  the  struggle 
between  the  Goths  and  the  eastern  Empire  and  of 
the  discussion  as  to  the  value  of  the  Chalcedonian 
decrees.  According  to  the  lAber  ponHficaliSf  he  owed 
his  elevation  to  the  favor,  won  by  money,  of  Theo- 
datus,  the  Gothic  king,  and  there  was  no  formal 
election,  his  enthronement  taking  place  June  8,  536. 
Ilie  speedy  success  of  Beliaarius  in  Italy  made  diffi- 


cult the  position  of  Silverius  as  the  prot^  of  the 
Gothic   king.    By   agreement    BelisariuB  occupied 
Rome  Deo.  9,  536;  but  the  agreement  was  short- 
lived, for  Silverius  incurred  the  hostility  of  Empreas 
Theodora  by  siding  with  the  deposed  Patriarch  An- 
thimus.    The  pope  soon  renewed  his  relations  witli 
the  Goths,  and  he  was  chaiged  with  purposizig  to 
admit  them  to  Rome;   this  seems  not  improbable,  u 
spite  of  the  denial  of  his  biographer,  for  from  the 
Goths  Silverius  had  most  to  expect.     In  Mar.,  537, 
Belisarius  deposed  Silverius   and  banished  him  as 
a  monk  to  Patara  in  Lycia.     His    successor  vis 
Vigilius,  whose  subserviency   in  dogmatic  matters 
^ecufed  tb^  favor  of  Theodora.     The  case  against 
6ilvfriui|  was  reopened,  and  he  was  brought  back 
to  Italy,  only  to  be  banished  to  the  island  of  Pooq 
in  the  ^Tyrrhenian  Sea,  where   he  died  at  a  date 
unknown.  (A.  Hauol) 

Bibuographt:  Liber  poniifieaUs,  ed.  MomnuKn  in  MGB. 
Oeat.  pont.  Rom.,  i  (1898),  144;  JmB6,  Regeata,  L  113; 
Prooopius,  De  hello  Oothico,  i.  25.  printed  in  Mantoti, 
Scriptorea,  i.  1,  pp.  247-309;  J.  J^np^^  Geaehiekk  if 
rdmiachen  Kirche,  ii.  341  sqq.,  Bonn,  1885;  F.  Gractfo- 
vius.  Hiat.  of  the  City  of  Rome,  i.  369.  395-398.  Laodaa, 
1894;  Bower.  Popea,  i.  344-347;  Milman,  Latin  Clrii- 
tianity,  i.  461;  Hefele.  ConcUienffe9chichie,  n.  571.  Ft 
Uansl.,  ii.  2,  p.  873. 

SILVESTER:  The  name  of  two  popes  and  tro 
antipopes. 

Sflvester  L:  Pope  314-^35.  The  imporUnt 
events  falling  during  the  pontificate  of  this  pope 
were  the  conversion  of  Constantiiie  [and  the  alleged 
"  donation  "  of  that  emperor]  and  the  beginning  d 
the  Arian  and  the  Donatistic  controversies,  thoupit 
in  neither  of  them  had  he  direct  parddpatioit 
Eusebius  (Vita  ConstanHni,  III.,  vii.)  reports  tkt 
he  was  represented  at  the  Council  of  Nicsa  and  ai» 
at  the  Ssmod  of  Aries,  the  latter  of  which  sent  itf 
canons  to  him.  The  period  of  his  pontificate  is 
given  by  the  Catalogus  Liberianus. 

(A.  Haucx.) 
Bibuographt:  Liher  vonHfieali;  ed.  Mommsen  in  UCM- 
Oeat.  pont.  Rom.,  i  (1808).  47;  JaJt^  Reoeata,  1 2^9i 
R.  A.  Lipdus.  Chronolooie  der  r&miechen  Biaehdfa,  p.  3& 
Kiel.  1800;  Bower.  Popee,  L  45->54:  Milmu.  U^ 
Chriatianity,  i.  94-05. 

Silvester  IL  (Gerbert):  Pope  999-1003.  Gertxst 
was  possibly  a  native  of  Aurillac  in  AuveifiK. 
and  his  birth-year  probably  falls  between  910  aod 
050;  his  education  he  received  at  the  monastery  <tf 
Aurillac,  remaining  in  connection  with  the  Abboc 
Gerald  and  his  successor  Raymond,  and  tbeie  miB' 
festing  his  talent.  Later  he  went  to  Spain  avi 
studied  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  music  nndff 
Bishop  Hatto  of  Vich  in  Catalonia,  with  wboo  a 
070  he  went  to  Rome,  where  his  accomfdishnMBti 
led  John  XIII.  to  recommend  him  to  Otto  the  Greit. 
From  Rome  (c.  072)  he  went  to  Reims  to  reodiv 
instruction  in  dialectics  from  a  celebrated  arcbda- 
con  of  that  place,  where  he  came  into  relatioDa  vit^ 
Archbishop  Adalbero,  a  man  of  great  emineiieeii 
political  as  well  as  in  ecclesiastical  life.  The  aif^ 
bishop  stimulated  Gerbert  to  teach  as  well  «  ^ 
learn;  this  he  did,  dealing  with  the  *'  Introdudioi ' 
of  Porphjrry,  the  "  Categories  **  of  Aristotle,  td 
with  writings  of  Cicero  and  Boethius.  His  pop^ 
read  the  poets,  and  received  training  in  the  caaitf^ 
of  discussions.    The  course  led  up  to  the  sfewtf^ 
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arithmetic,  music,  astronomy,  and  geometry,  and 
the  teacher  became  celebrated  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  Some  time  during  this  period  he  held 
from  Otto  II.  the  abbey  of  Bobbio  near  Pa  via,  not 
later  than  the  beginning  of  083.  As  such  he  had  a 
high  position  and  took  part  in  politics.  Yet  his 
position  as  abbot  was  rendered  impleasant  by  the 
possessions  of  the  abbey,  which  made  many  his 
enemies.  At  the  death  of  Otto  II.,  he  left  the  abbey, 
seeming  to  see  decadence  in  Church  and  State,  and 
went  to  Reims,  intending  to  take  up  again  his  be- 
loved studies.  He  again  began  to  teach,  having 
assembled  a  rich  libraiy;  but  he  desired  ecclesias- 
tical activity,  and  became  secretary  of  Adalbero 
and  so  participator  in  political  affairs.  The  arch- 
bishop was  engaged  heartily  in  the  service  of  pro- 
tecting and  safeguarding  the  interests  of  Otto  III., 
in  which  he  was  ably  assisted  by  Gerbert.  Adalbero 
was  interested  also  in  France;  and  in  the  elevation 
of  Hugh  Capet  to  the  throne,  after  the  death  of 
Louis  v.,  the  influence  of  the  archbishop  and  of 
Gerbert  was  seen.  After  the  death  of  Adalbero, 
Gerbert  naturally  expected  to  be  chosen  to  the  see 
of  Reims,  but  was  passed  over  in  favor  of  Amulf, 
who  soon  became  a  partisan  of  the  Lothringians, 
which  led  to  the  accusation  of  treason  being  lodged 
against  Amulf  and  his  trial  before  a  synod,  where 
the  question  was  raised  concerning  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  synod  over  a  bishop.  Eventually  Amulf  re- 
signed his  see  and  Gerbert  was  elected  in  his  place. 
After  this  event,  Gerbert  became  pronouncedly 
anti-papal,  turning  against  the  pope  the  saying 
''  man  must  obey  God  rather  than  man/'  and  de- 
claring that  if  the  pope  sinned  against  a  brother 
and  did  not  listen  to  the  Church,  he  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  heathen  and  a  publican.  Gerbert  did  not  abide 
by  his  principles,  however.  In  991  John  XV.  sent 
as  his  representative  to  France  and  Germany  Abbot 
I^eo  of  St.  Boniface  in  Rome,  that  he  might  investi- 
gate the  affairs  of  the  see  of  Reims.  At  a  synod 
called  by  Leo,  June  2,  995,  only  four  German  bish- 
op)s  were  present,  and  the  French  bishops  held  aloof. 
The  apology  delivered  here  by  Gerbert  marks  the 
beginning  of  his  backward  tendency,  and  attempted 
to  show  that  part  of  the  trouble  arose  through 
Rome's  delay  in  answering.  Gerbert  was  prohibited 
from  exercising  the  duties  of  his  oflBce  until  decision 
was  made.  At  a  new  synod  of  July  1,  995,  Gerbert 
was  sure  of  French  support  and  therefore  was  bolder; 
but  no  decision  was  reached,  and  Gerbert  thought 
things  favorable  to  himself  and  went  to  Rome  to 
carry  out  his  plan  of  defense.  Meanwhile  John  had 
died  and  Gregory  V.  had  taken  his  place,  and  was 
engrossed  with  the  idea  of  reform  of  the  Church. 
The  prospect  was  therefore  not  altogether  favorable 
to  Gerbert,  and  in  France  his  support  had  grown 
lukewarm.  But  Gerbert  was  in  close  relations  with 
Otto  III.,  who  admired  his  learning  and  valued  his 
services  and  was  admired  and  praised  by  Gerbert 
for  his  character  and  power. 

The  favor  of  Otto  was  used  with  the  pope  in 
Gerbert's  interests,  and  the  latter  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna,  998,  where  he  appeared  as  the 
furtherer  of  Gregory's  plans  for  reform,  taking  part 
in  synods  conoemed  with  that  business.  The  death 
of  Gregory  in  Feb.,  999,  led  to  the  elevation  of  Ger- 


bert to  the  papal  chair  as  Silvester  II.,  through  the 
favor  of  Otto.  Gerbert  turned  his  back  upon  his 
past,  recognized  Amulf  as  archbishop  of  Reims, 
assisted  the  emperor  in  carrying  out  his  plans  for 
reconstituting  his  kingdom,  plans  which  were  essen- 
tially anti-German.  Yet  pope  and  emperor  were 
not  entirely  at  one,  Rome  was  committed  to  neither, 
and  the  death  of  Otto,  Jan.  23,  1002,  broke  the 
prospects  of  realization  of  Silvester's  plans  and  his 
further  hopes  of  greatness.  The  next  year  the  latter 
also  died. 

Silvester's  writings  included  the  subjects  of  dia- 
lectics, mathematics,  and  theology.  His  De  corpore 
et  sanguine  Domini  inquires  whether  the  Eucharist 
and  the  historical  body  of  Christ  are  identical. 
Silvester's  reputation  was  principally  for  great  learn- 
ing, which  was  so  great  that  he  was  accounted  a 
sorcerer.  He  was  not  creative,  however.  He  was 
an  idealist  in  politics,  and  this  gave  an  air  of  insin- 
cerity to  his  attempts,  while  self-seeking  is  not  to 
be  eliminated  from  the  motives  which  ruled  his  ac- 
tion. As  a  consequence  his  pontificate  is  memorable 
for  nothing  of  achievement  in  Chim;h  or  State. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Bibuoorapbt:  The  Opera  were  edited  by  J.  B.  Maaeoii, 
PariB,  1011;  by  A.  Duchesne,  in  HistoricB  Francorum 
•eriptoret,  u.  789-844,  5  vols.,  Paris,  1630-49,  whence 
they  went  into  MPL»  cxxxix.  201-268;  the  (Euvrea  with 
life,  by  A.  OUeris,  aermont,  1867;  the  "  Letters,'*  with 
introduction,  by  J.  Havet,  Paris,  1889  (best);  eariier  ed. 
in  Bouquet,  Reeueil,  vols,  ix.-z.;  the  Opera  tnaihenuUica 
by  N.  Bubnov,  Berlin,  1899.  Bibliographies  are  to  be 
found  in:  U.  Chevalier,  Repertoire  dee  eourcee  hiHoriqtiee 
du  moyen  Age,  Paris,  1877;  F.  Cerroti,  Btbliografia  di 
Roma,  Rome,  1893;  and  Potthast,  Wegweieer,  pp.  501- 
602. 

The  primary  source  for  a  life  are  his  "  lettera  " — ^note 
eds.  above  in  Opera  and  (Euvree.  Consult.  Mann,  Popee, 
V.  1-120  (with  a  critical  list  of  literature);  C.  F.  Hock, 
Oertert  oder  Papet  Sylveeter  II.,  Vienna,  1837  (best);  M.  M. 
Badinger,  Ueber  Oerberta  wiseenechaftliche  tmd  politieehe 
SUUtmo,  Marbuig,  1851;  C.  Prantl,  QeachichU  der  Logik 
im  AbemUande,  ii.  63-^57,  Leipeic,  1866;  F.  Lausser,  Oer- 
bert,  Uude  hiaioriqus  eur  U  x.  eiiele,  Aurillac,  1866  (uses 
fresh  material);  E.  de  Barthtiemy,  Oerbert,  Uude  eur  ea 
vie  el  eee  ouvragee,  Paris,  1868;  C.  Qu^ant,  Oerbert,  ou 
Sylveabre  II.  et  U  eiieU  de  fer,  Paris,  1868;  A.  von  Reu- 
mont,  QeachichU  der  Stadt  Rom,  vol.  ii.,  Berlin,  1868;  R. 
Baxmann,  PoliHk  der  Pupete,  vol.  ii.,  Elbeofeld.  1869; 
M.  Sepet,  in  Revue  dee  queetione  hietoriguee,  vii  (1869), 
440-623,  viii  (1870),  122-169;  H.  Reuter,  QeachichU  der 
rdioioeen  AufklAruno  i*n  MiUeiaUer,  i.  78-84,  Beriin, 
1876;  K.  Werner,  Qerbert  von  Auriliae.  Die  Kirche  und 
Wiaaenachaft  aeiner  Zeit,  Vienna,  1879;  H.  Weissenbora, 
Qerbert,  Beiirag  eur  Kenniniaa  der  Mathematik  dee  MitUl- 
aUera,  Berlin,  1888;  K.  Schulthess,  Papat  Sylveeter  //. 
aU  Lehrer  und  StaaUmann,  Hambuig,  1891;  idem,  Die 
Saoen  aber  SiUeater  II.,  ib.  1893;  R.  Allen,  in  Engliah 
Hiatorical  Review,  vii  (1892),  625-668  (a  prise  essay); 
T.  K.  Schlockwerder,  UrUereuchunoen  nor  Chronotogie  der 
Briefe  OerberU,  Halle,  1893;  F.  Gregorovius,  Hiat.  of  the 
Ciiy  of  Rome,  iii.  466  sqq.,  London,  1896;  F.  J.  Picavet, 
Qerbert,  un  pope  phUoaophe,  Paris,  1897;  J.  Lair,  £tudea 
eriUquea,  i.  94  sqq.,  Paris,  1899;  C.  P..  Lee  Papea 
francaia.  Tours,  1901 ;  E.  Duchesne,  Le  Domoetroi  du  pope 
SUveatre,  Paris,  1904;  Hiatoire  litUraire  de  la  Prance, 
vi.  669-614;  Ceillier,  Auteura  aacria,  ii.  901-911;  Schaff, 
Chriatian  Church,  iv.  777-782;  Hefele,  ConeUienoeachichte^ 
vol.  iv.;  Bower,  Popea,  iii.  331-333;  Blilman,  Latin 
Chriatianity,  iii.  202  sqq. 

Silvester    IIL:    Antipope  1044-46.     See  Bbnb- 
DICT  IX. 

Sflvester  IV.:  Antipope  1102.  See  Paschal  IL 
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SILVIA  AQUITANA:  The  name  under  which  is 
known  a  pilgrim  of  the  fourth  century  to  the  Holy 
Land,  who  has  left  a  record  of  her  travels.  The 
trend  toward  pilgrimages  became  almost  a  craze  in 
the  fourth  century,  against  which,  e.g.,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  protested  (MPG,  xlvi.  1016-24),  though 
Jerome  favored  it  (Epist,^  xlvi.,  Eng.  transl.,  in 
NPNF,  2  ser.,  vi.  60-65).  A  sort  of  guide-book 
made  on  a  journey  c.  333  a.d.  exists  in  the  Itiner- 
arium  Burdigalense  ('*  The  Bordeaux  Pilgrim ")» 
but  it  is  not  a  journal  of  travel  like  that  which  exists 
in  the  Peregrinatio  S,  SUvice,  discovered  in  1884  by 
G.  F.  Gamurrini  at  Arezzo  in  Tuscany  and  consisting 
of  a  letter  describing  her  experiences  written  to  the 
nims  of  a  cloister  at  her  native  place.  The  manu- 
script is  not  complete,  lacks  both  beginning  and 
end,  and  also  a  part  from  the  middle  of  the  narra- 
tive. Fortunately,  the  omissions  are  practically 
supplied  by  Peter  the  Deacon,  who  used  the  narra- 
tive, as  did  Bede.  The  date  may  be  set  between 
379-387,  with  394  as  the  latest  date  possible;  in 
that  year  the  bones  of  the  Apostle  Thomas  were 
translated  to  the  chief  chim;h  at  Edessa,  which  the 
pilgrim  distinguished  from  the  Martyrium  which 
she  visited.  Recently,  however,  Meister  (see  bib- 
liography) has  proposed  533-540  as  the  date  of  the 
pilgrimage,  and  many  have  accepted  his  argu- 
ments. Gamurrini  sought  to  identify  the  pilgrim 
with  the  traveler  named  by  Palladius  in  the  **  Lau- 
siac  History,''  but  F^rotin  (see  bibliography)  has 
with  greater  probability  suggested  the  Spanish  mm 
Rucheria,  and  at  any  rate  "  St.  Silvia  of  Aquitania  ** 
is  "  a  purely  mythical  personage."  That  the  pil- 
grim was  a  person  of  consequence  appears  from  the 
attentions  which  were  showered  upon  her  by  clerics, 
monks,  and  bishops,  and  even  by  the  military,  es- 
corts being  furnished  at  times.  She  traveled  in  com- 
fort and  with  a  considerable  retinue. 

Peter  the  Deacon  states  that  she  made  Jerusalem 
her  headquarters,  visited  Bethlehem,  Hebron,  and 
the  other  cities  celebrated  in  patriarchal  history; 
covered  all  Palestine  in  her  travels — ^Tabor,  Carmel, 
Nazareth,  Nain,  Tiberias,  Capernaum;  then  went 
to  Egypt  and  back  to  Jerusalem,  and  then  to  Sinai 
and  other  sites  in  the  Mosaic  history,  where  the  ex- 
tant manuscript  takes  up  the  story.  At  Sinai  she 
was  shown  the  sacred  sites,  the  thorn-bush  and  the 
like,  went  to  Paran  and  Clysma,  Rameses  in  Goshen, 
Tanis,  and  then  to  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Pelusiimi; 
then  visited  Nebo  and  the  grave  of  Job  in  the  Hauran 
by  way  of  Aenon;  next  to  Antioch,  Hierapolis, 
Edessa,  and  Harran,  her  farthest  point  east.  Her 
return  led  via  Constantinople  through  Asia  Minor, 
and  in  Seleucia  she  read  the  Acts  of  Thecla,  while  in 
Chalcedon  she  visited  the  grave  of  St.  Euphemia. 

The  narrative  is  interesting,  faithful,  and  sincere. 
Her  notice  of  the  worship  of  the  Jerusalem  conmiu- 
nity  is  important,  being  the  only  one  covering  that 
period ;  she  attended  such  services  as  those  of  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  Ascension  Day,  and  Pentecost,  and 
describes  baptism  and  the  instruction  leading  to  it. 
Far  behind  this  in  worth  are  such  books  as  Euche- 
rius'  De  situ  Hierosolymiiance  urbis  (a  compilation 
from  oral  and  written  sources),  the  Breviariua  de 
Hierosciyma  of  the  sixth  century,  Bede's  De  lode 
9andi8f  and  the  work  of  Peter  the  Deacon  (q.v.). 


Of  independent  worth  is  TheodosiuB'  De  situ  Urra 

$ancta  (middle  of  the  sixth  century) ;  the  reports  of 

the  Gallic  bishop  Arculphus  rest  upon  an  Ittnerarium 

of  c.  580  and  one  of  Adaninan.  (G.  KbCger.) 

Bibuoobapht:   Tlie  editio  prinoeps,  by  Q.  F.  Gamumiu. 

the  dbooverer  of  the  document,  wafs  issued  at  Rome,  1SS7. 

2d  ed.,  1888,  with  the  aooount  of  Peter  the  deaoon  ind 

other  matter.  Italian  tnnal.,  Milan,  1890.     The  best  ed 

is  that  of  P.  Qeyer,   in  CSBL.   zxxix.,   Vieima.  18d!i. 


Other  texts  are  those  of  J.  Poniialowsky,  St.  Peteisbois. 
1889;  J.  H.  Bernard,  for  Palestine  Pilgrims  Text  Sockty. 
with  Eng.  transl.,  introduction  and  notes,  London.  1^: 
E.  A.  Beohtel.  Chicago,  1902;    and  a  fragment  by  E.  voa 
DobschOts.  in  TU,  1899.  pp.   167  sqq.     Gonsult:   L  De- 
lisle,  in  BibliotMnue  de  FicoU  dea  ehartes,  xlvii  (1877).  342- 
346;  T.  Mommsen.  in  8BA,  1887.  pp.  357-^364;  £.  Wolff- 
Un.  in  Arehiv  fitr    lateiniaehe   JLexuMffraphie  vnd  Gram' 
matik,  iv  (1887),  269-277;  C.  l^eyman.  in  TQS,  hex  (1S»). 
38-n50;    L.  de  Saint-Aignan.   Le  PUerinoffe  de  S.  Sytme- 
.  .  .  «n  S86,  Orleans,   1889;     E.    Ebert,    AUffemane  (k- 
tehichU  der  LitenUtar  dea  MiUeiaUers,  i.  345-347,  Leipw. 
1889;   G.  KrOger,  in  Preuasiaehe  JahrbUcher,  Ixvi  (1S»). 
491-605;    P.  Ctoyer.  KriHxhe  Bemerkungen  mu  S.  Sib%» 
.  .  .  pereorinatio,  Augsburg,  1890;    F.  Cabrol,  £tude  «v 
la  Perearinatio  Siivim.    Lea  ^glisea  de  JfruBolem,  la  Sf 
cipUne  et  la  litwvie  au  iv.  aikde^  Paris,  1895;   J.  voo  dff 
Vliet,  in  TSK,  xiv  (1896),  1-29;    M.  F^rotin,  Le  VeritMi 
Autew  de  la  Peregrinatio  Sylviea,  Paris,  1903;  A.  Btodaa. 
in  Der  KaSholik,  Ixxxiv.  2  (1904),  61-74.  81-^;  J.  Aur 
lade,  De  laHwiiate  libeUi  qui  itueriptus  eat  Peregriaatifi 
.  .  .  ,  Paris,  1906;    C.  Menter,  in  Rheiniechea  Muanm, 
Ixiv  (1909),  337-392. 

SDCEOR,  sim'e-en:    Second  bishop  of  J^rusaleoi 
and  cousin  of  Jesus;    d.  c.   107.     His  father  wae 
Cleophas  or  Clopas  (see  Alph^us),  who,  accordii^ 
to  Hegesippus  (Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.^  III.,  xL  2), 
was  a  brother  of  Joseph.    His  mother  may  have 
been  the  Mary  mentioned  in  John  xix.  25,  who  b 
designated  as  the  wife  of  Cleophas.     Owing  to  his 
family  connections,  Simeon  was  chosen  succesaor  of 
James  the  Just  in  the  leadership  of  the  Jerusalem 
congregation.    He  is  said  to  have  held  his  ofiSoe  a 
long  time,  and  to  have  attained  an  age  of  120  years. 
As  successor  of  James,  Simeon  was  the  head  not  only 
of  the  congregation  of  Jerusalem  but  of  all  other 
congregations  in  Palestine.    Since  the  congregation 
of  Jerusalem  left  the  city  before  the  catastrophe  of 
the  year  70  and  went  to  Pella,  the  seat  of  the  activ- 
ity of  Simeon  must  have  been  there.    Tradition  abo 
says  that  under  Emperor  Trajan  and  Governor  At- 
ticus  he  was  denounced  by  the  Jews  as  a  Davidite 
and  Christian,  a  pretender  to  the  crown.    At  the 
order  of  Atticus  he  was  for  many  days  tortured  and 
finally  crucified.  (H.  Achelis.) 

Bibuographt:  The  aouroes  are  Eueebius.  Eial  eed,,  VL, 
zi.,  xxii.,  xxxii.,  zxxv.,  IV..  xxiL  4,  En«.  tnmaL  in  NPSF. 
vol.  i.,  passim:  and  the  same  author's  "  Chremide  "  for 
the  year  107.  Consult  further:  Tillemont.  Mtmaim. 
ii.  186  sqq.;  J.  B.  Li«htfoot.  Apoaiolic  Pathera,  part  II-. 
i.  15.  21-22,  30.  58.  60,  66.  ii.  443-449.  London.  18S$: 
E.  lidning.  Oemeindeverfaaatmo  dea  Urehriatemiwtu,  p^ 
107-114.  HaUe.  1888;  A.  C.  MoGiffert.  ApoatoUe  Agt. 
pp.  564-565.  New  Yoric.  1897;  T.  Zahn.  Poraekunoen  rar 
Oeachichle  dea  nevteatamenilichen  Kanana,  ri.  2S2  sqq.. 
Leipsic,  1900;  R.  Knopf.  NachapoatoHacKea  Zeitatter,  pp> 
1  sqq..  Tubingen.  1905;  Hamaok,  Litteratur,  i.  223  aqn-'* 
DCB,  iv.  677-678;  KL,  id.  307-308. 

SIMEON  METAPHRASTES,  met-o-fras'tts:  By- 
zantine hagiographer;  flourished  probably  in  the 
second  half  of  the  tenth  century.  Of  his  life  scaroelf 
a  detail  b  known;  even  the  younger  PseUos'  en- 
comium and  ofiice  for  Simeon's  day,  Nov.  2S  [nov 
combined  with  St.  Theoktiste's  day,  Nov.  9]  {MPOr 
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cxiv.  183-208),  gives  little  infonnation.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  Simeon  was  bom  at  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  studied  philosophy  and  rhetoric  and 

attained  high  rank,  although  the  only 

Life,  Date,  office  which  he  is  expressly  said  to  have 

and        filled  was  that  of  logothete.    The  one 

Writings,    concrete   statement   of   Psellos,    that 

Simeon  took  part  in  a  naval  expedi- 
tion, is,  however,  incorrect.  This  error  is  due  to  the 
misunderstanding  of  a  passage  in  Simeon's  revision 
of  Niketas  Magister's  life  of  St.  Theoktiste,  which 
really  states  that  Niketas,  not  Simeon,  served  on 
the  expedition  of  Himerios  against  Crete  in  902.  To 
the  information  thus  gained  Markos  Eugenikos  (d. 
1443)  adds  that  Simeon  held  a  disputation  with  a 
Persian  (Mohanunedan?),  and  that,  toward  the  end 
of  his  life,  he  became  a  monk  and  was  buried  in  the 
Church  of  the  Mother  of  God  at  Hodigi.  Beginning 
with  the  time  of  Psellos  (eleventh  century),  manu- 
scripts of  Simeon  Metaphrastes  are  niunerous,  and 
he  is  mentioned  with  great  frequency.  A  monastic 
record  of  1196  ascribes  to  Simeon  the  authorship  of 
a  life  of  St.  Paul  of  Mount  Latroe  (d.  Dec.  15,  956). 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  this  life  was  written 
soon  after  the  reign  of  Nikephoroe  Phokas,  or,  still 
more  probably,  about  991;  and  it  may  wdl  be 
doubted  whether  it  really  belongs  to  Simeon,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  lacking  in  his  collection  and  is  assigned 
to  him  by  only  a  single  document.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Simeon  may  have 
written  encomiums  which  he  did  not  include  in  his 
hagiography.  It  b  clear,  moreover,  that  the  orig- 
incd  collection  includes  the  festal  sermon  of  Em- 
peror Constantine  on  the  translation  of  the  Edessa 
picture  of  Christ,  delivered  Aug.  16,  944,  and  incor- 
porated by  Simeon  almost  without  change,  thus 
definitely  placing  the  compilation  in  the  second  half 
of  the  tenth  century.  Again,  in  the  life  of  St.  Sam- 
son, evidently  written  by  Simeon,  a  miracle  is  re- 
corded as  happening  to  the  Protospathary  Bardas, 
the  close  friend  of  Romanos  II.,  though  the  event 
in  question  may  perhaps  better  be  referred  to  the 
reign  of  Romanos'  son,  Basil  (976-1025),  while  the 
life  contains  other  allusions  to  the  reign  of  John 
Tzimiskes  (969-976).  The  theory  of  many  scholars 
that  the  Logothete  Simeon  Magister  to  whom  is 
ascribed  a  Chranicon  (ed.  CSHB,  xxxi.  1838)  is  to 
be  identified  with  Simeon  Metaphrastes  would  prove 
that  the  author  was  a  close  associate  of  Romanos  I. 
(920-944),  although  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Nike- 
phoros  Phokas  (963-969);  but  the  problem  of  the 
authorship  of  the  chronicle  is  too  unsettled  to  per- 
mit its  use  in  determining  the  date  of  Simeon  Meta- 
phrastes. To  the  Logothete  Simeon  Magister  b 
also  ascribed  a  collection  of  canons  (ed.  MPO,  cxiv. 
235-292),  which  form  the  basb  of  liie  conmientary 
of  Alexios  Aristenos  (about  1130);  and  it  b  not  im- 
possible that  thb  canonbt  was  identical  with  the 
Logothete  Simeon  Magister  who,  according  to  the 
Practica  of  Eustathios  Romanos  (bdv.  1),  was  an 
elderly  member  of  the  imperial  court  of  justice  about 
1000,  and  even  with  the  patrician  and  first  secretary 
Simeon,  who  prepared  two  novella  of  Nikephoros 
Phokas  in  964  and  967.  The  Arab  historian  Yahya 
ibn  Said  of  Antioch,  who  continued  the  annab  of 
Eutychius  to  1026,  sets  the  activity  of  "  Simon,  sec- 


retary and  logothete  who  has  wTitten  the  accounts 
of  the  saints  and  their  festivab,"  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Basil  II.  (976-1025),  a  statement 
borne  out  by  the  express  declaration  of  Markos 
Eugenikos  that  Simeon's  official  career  was  during 
the  reigns  of  Phokas,  John  (Tzimiskes),  and  Basu 
II.  Nine  letters  are  also  ascribed  to  Simeon  (MPG, 
cxiv.  227-236),  and  some  others  are  preserved  in 
manuscript,  but  none  of  these  contain  any  data 
establishing  their  authorship.  He  is  likewise  the 
putative  author  of  some  prayers  (MPG,  cxiv.  219- 
224),  iambics  on  the  Eucharist  (ib.),  verses  on  Christ 
and  the  apostles  (imedited),  a  series  of  "  moral  al- 
phabets "  (MPO,  cxiv.  131-136;  penitential  prayers 
in  alphabetical  form),  twenty-four  "  Ethical  Dis- 
courses "  excerpted  from  the  writings  of  Basil  the 
Great  (MPO,  xxxii.  1115-1382),  150  chapters  on 
the  fifty  orations  of  Macarius  the  Egyptbn  (ib., 
xxxiv.  841-965;  see  Macarius,  1),  and  possibly 
three  necrological  poems  (ed.  L.  Stembach,  in  Eos, 
V.  7-21).  Only  a  thorough  stylistic  study,  com- 
bined with  the  establbhment  of  the  manuscript 
transmission,  can  determine  which  of  these  writings 
belong  to  Simeon  Metaphrastes,  whose  name  was 
used  to  give  prestige  to  many  works  by  other  hands,  ' 
not  only  for  edifying  literature  in  general,  begin- 
ning with  the  thirteenth  century,  but  also  for  an 
anonymous  account  of  the  building  of  St.  Sophia 
(ed.  T.  Preger,  Scriptores  originum  Constantinopoli- 
tanarum,  i.  74-108,  Leipsic,  1901).  Older  scholars 
ascribed  to  him  a. conmientary  on  Luke  on  the  basb 
of  citations  in  the  Catena  of  Niketas,  although  these 
passages  are  really  quoted  from  hb  lives  of  the  saints, 
as  well  as  a  work  De  moribus  ecdeeice  (N.  C.  Papa- 
dopoli,  Prcsnotationea  mystagogiccB,  Padua,  1697,  p. 
398)^  of  which  nothing  more  b  known. 

Simeon  Metaphrastes  owes  hb  fame  to  hb  collec- 
tion of  the  legends  of  the  saints,  which  has  won  him 
the  deep  admiration  not  only  of  hb  own  communion, 
but  also  of  many  Roman  Catholic  theologians.  The 
extent,  significance,  and  value  of  the  work  have  all 
been  matters  of  much  debate,  the 
His  Hagi-  cause  being  the  concentration  on  in- 
ography.  dividual  texts  rather  than  on  the  col- 
lection as  a  whole.  It  had  already  been 
observed  by  Leo  Allatius  (in  hb  De  Symeonum  acrip- 
tU  diatriba,  Paris,  1664)  that  a  certain  complex  of 
lives  recurred  in  many  manuscripts,  while  the  trans- 
mission of  the  remaining  lives  was  extremely  dis- 
crepant. Working  along  thb  line,  H.  Delehaye  and 
A.  Ehrhard  have  carried  the  problem  much  nearer 
solution,  the  latter  scholar  determining  the  genuine 
lives  in  the  hagiography  of  Simeon  to  be  149.  These 
lives  are  preserved  with  remarkable  uniformity  in 
the  various  manuscripte,  while  the  rest  present  the 
widest  divergencies.  The  most  of  the  genuine  lives 
still  need  critical  editing,  and  the  Greek  text  of 
twenty-foiur  b  extant  as  yet  only  in  manuscript. 
Nevertheless,  the  material  already  accessible  b  suf- 
ficient for  a  correct  estimate  of  Simeon's  mode  of 
work,  although  complete  knowledge  would  involve 
acquaintance  with  all  hb  predecessors.  Thb  alone 
would  serve  to  determine  the  independence  of  Sim- 
eon in  the  choice  of  hb  texts,  which  in  calendrical 
order  diverge  sharply  from  other  menologies  and  are 
surprisingly  close  to  the  Constantinople  Synaxarion. 
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It  is  certain  that  Simeon  created  no  new  legends; 
he  was,  as  the  epithet  given  him  implies,  a  meta- 
phrast,  reproducing  the  old  legends  in  the  style  de- 
manded by  the  literary  taste  of  his  time,  and  at  the 
same  time  occasionally  making  alterations  in  the 
matter  and  connecting  traditions  which  originally 
were  distinct.  The  legends  which  he  incorporated 
in  his  collection,  and  for  the  credibility  of  which  he 
was  in  no  way  responsible,  were  themselves  later 
revampings  of  the  original  acts  of  martyrs;  and 
many  offenses  against  good  taste  must  be  ascribed 
to  his  sources  and  to  the  requirements  of  his  age 
rather  than  to  Simeon  himself,  who  was  evidently 
a  man  of  cultiu'e,  taste,  and  talent.  It  should  be 
noted,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  did  not  stand  en- 
tirely alone.  A  number  of  his  contemporaries  were 
working  in  the  same  spirit;  men  like  Nikephoros 
Chumnos  followed  his  example  in  the  style  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  in  the  fourteenth  Konstan- 
tinos  Akropolites  gained  the  title  of  "  the  new 
Metaphrastes.''  In  comparison  with  these  imita- 
tors Simeon  distinctly  gains,  and  he  was,  so  far  as 
a  tenth-century  Byzantine  could  be,  natural  and 
simple  in  diction.  (E.  von  DoB8CHt)TZ.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  collected  works  are  in  MPOt  cziv.- 
cxvi.  Cf.  also  AruUecta  BoUandianat  viii.  308-316,  and 
Delehaye,  in  Grifi&n  and  Nau's  Patrologia  orienkUis,  ii. 
4,  pp.  540-557.  Paris,  1907.  Consult:  L.  Allatius,  De 
Symeonum  ScripHa  diatriba.  Pans,  1664;  C.  Oudin,  Com- 
merUariua  de  gcriptorxbua  ecclesicB  atUiqttiat  ii.  1300-83, 
Frankfort,  1722;  Fabricius-Harles,  Bibliotheca  OrtBca, 
viii.  29,  X.  180-345.  xi.  295-334,  Hamburg,  1802-08; 
E.  E.  Kunik,  in  P.  Krug's  Forw^hungen  in  der  iiUeren  Oe- 
achicfUe  Ruaslanda,  ii.  785-607,  St.  Petersburg,  1848; 
A.  Rambaud,  U Empire  grec  au  x.  aiicUt  pp.  92-104,  Paris, 
1870;  F.  Hirsch.  Byzanlinitche  Studien,  pp.  52  sqq.,  303- 
355,  LeitMic,  1876;  R.  Nioolai,  Geschichte  der  ffriechiBchen 
LitercUur,  iii.  70.  100,  104,  107-109,  Magdeburg,  1878; 
H.  Delehaye,  in  Revue  dea  queatioru  hiHoriquea,  x  (1893), 
49-85;  AruUecta  BoUandiana,  xvi  (1897),  312-329,  xvii 
(1898),  448-452;  C.  de  Boor,  in  BytantinimJie  ZeiUchrift, 
vi  (1897),  233-284.  x  (1901),  70-90;  A.  Ehrfiard,  in 
Featachrift  zum  elfhundertj&hrigen  Jubil&um  dea  detUachen 
Campo  Santo  in  Rom,  pp.  46-82,  Rome,  1897;  N.  Konda- 
toff,  in  ZWT,  xlvi  (1903),  434  sqq.;  Krumbacher,  Go- 
ochichU,  pp.  178  sqq.,  200  sqq.,  358  sqq.,  719-719,  et 
passim. 

SIMEON  THE  NEW  THEOLOGIAIT:  Mystic  of 
the  Eastern  Church;  b.  in  the  village  of  Galate  in 
Paphlagonia  c.  965;  d.  in  a  monastery  not  far  from 
Chrysopolis,  near  (I!halcedon  in  Bithynia,  Asia 
Minor,  between  1032  and  1041.  He  was  sent  to 
Constantinople  for  his  education,  but  showed  no 
interest  in  the  rhetorical  and  philosophical  studies 
which  were  to  fit  him  for  the  service  of  the  State  for 
which  he  was  intended,  nor  in  the  life  at  court  which 
he  tasted  as  a  page.  Simeon  the  Studite  (q.v.)  had 
already  confirmed  his  desire  for  a  religious  life,  and 
became  his  spiritual  guide  after  he  entered  the 
monastery  of  Studion,  where  his  mystical  bent  de- 
veloped. Being  expelled  for  maintaining  an  exclu- 
sive friendship  with  his  teacher,  a  thing  forbidden 
by  the  rules,  he  went  to  the  monastery  of  Mamas, 
near  by,  of  which  he  became  the  head  and  received 
priesthood.  He  raised  the  monastery  out  of  its 
demoralized  condition  and  established  his  fame  as 
theologian  by  his  extensive  literary  activity.  Dur- 
ing this  period  Simeon  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
molested  because  of  his  individual  views.  It  was 
only  after  he  had  laid  down  his  office  (c.  1017),  in 


order  to  live  in  retirement,  that  he  was  invdved  io 
a  conflict  with  the  highest  spiritual  authority. 
Stephanos,  the  synoellus  of  the  patriarch,  a  cancxH 
ist  of  fame  and  an  acute  dogmatician,  attacked 
Simeon  because  he  had  p>erniitted  his  nampsake 
Simeon  the  Studite  to  be  adored  after  his  death  in 
the  monastery  of  Mamas.  The  syncellus  demanded 
the  abolition  of  this  worship;  since  Simeon  persist- 
ently refused  to  give  up  the  worship  of  his  spirinial 
father,  he  was  banished  from  Constantinople  by  a 
synodical  decree  to  the  neighborhood  of  Chrysopolis. 
The  adherents  of  Simeon  compelled  the  patriarch 
to  rehabilitate  him  formally,  but  he  remained  in 
exile  and  built  a  new  monastery,  where  he  died. 

The  theology  of  Simeon  connects  itself  with  & 
development  of  practical  mysticism  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.    Its  charac- 
teristic element  was  the  belief  that  in  certain  spe- 
cially elevated  moments  there  was  possible  a  vision 
of  the  divinity  as  a  supernatural  light.    Simeon  was 
guided  and  taught  by  his  confessor  to  consider  the 
vision  of  the  light  as  the  aim  of  religious  strugg^. 
There  is  nothing  novel  in  the  religious  experience 
around  which  the  thoughts  of  Simeon  moved,  but 
the  power  with  which  he  invested  his  experiences 
earned  for  him  the  title  *'  new  theologian."    The 
vision  of  the  light  which  was  granted  to  him,  Simeon 
understood  as  a  revelation  of  God  through  which  he 
was  assured  of  grace  and  had  personal  intereourse 
with  God.    These  experiences  became  for  him  the 
key  for  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  he  read  with  other  eyes  since  he  himself  had 
come  in  contact  with  the  realities  of  which  the 
Scriptures  testify.    As  the  greatness  of  the  Christian 
ideal  in  the  New  Testament  became  plainer  to  him, 
the  more  clearly  he  seemed  to  see  that  personal  re- 
lation with  divinity  is  the  indispensable  condition 
for  an  earnest  Christian  life,  since  only  from  a  per- 
sonally experienced  grace  flows  the  power  for  a  life 
in  the  spirit.     Simeon  recognized  that  it  is  grace 
alone  that  elevates  and  renews  man ;    no  Greek  has 
repeated  so  often  and  so  emphatically  the  Pauline 
antithesis — from  grace,  not  from  works.    Such  prin- 
ciples involved  a  polemic  against  the  spirit  of  his 
chureh;    this  inevitably  raised  opposition  to  him, 
but  the  opposition  could  not  prevent  the  formation 
of  a  school  around  him  or  the  penetration  of  hs 
principles  into  monasticism.    The  Hesychasts  (q.v.) 
stood  entirely  upon  his  shoulders.     In   the  line  of 
Greek  mysticism  that  from  Clement  and  Origen,  by 
way  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Dionysius  the  krto- 
pagite,  finally  leads  to  the  Hesychasts,  Simeon  t9^ 
resents  the  culminating  point.  (K.  Holl.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  "  Works  *'  are  in  MPG,  ezx..  and  tf 
edition  in  modem  Greek  by  Dionyaioo  ZaeorakM  ip- 
peared  Venice,  1790.  A  Vita  by  Simeon's  pupQ  Nioettf 
Stethatos  is  still  in  manuscript,  but  its  publicataon  by 
L.  Petit  is  soon  to  be  expected.  Ck>nsult:  K.  HoO.  t*- 
thtiaiaamvLM  und  Buaaoewait.  Eine  Studie  zu  Symam  dm 
neuen  Theologen,  Leipsic,  1898;  Krumbacher.  GesoUekto 
pp.  152-164;  Fabricius-Haries.  B%bliotK«»  Grmea,  xi 
302  sqq.,  Hamburg,  1808;   KL,  zi.  1070. 

SIMEON  THE  STUDITE:  Monk  in  the  mooat 
tery  of  Studion  at  Constantinople,  and  teacher  of 
Simeon  the  New  Theologian  (q.v.);  flouri^ 
about  975.  Exact  knowledge  of  his  life  is  lackkil* 
what  is  known  coming  from  Nicetas  Stethatos,  a 
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monk  of  the  same  monastery  in  the  middle  of  the 

eleventh  century.     According  to  Nicetas  Simeon 

wrote    Biblon  hol^  dphelMas   oiisan    pneumatikSa 

agrammatos  dn  (MPO,  clii.  266  sqq.)>  perhaps  the 

same  as  "  Thirty-two  Ascetic  Sermons  "  attributed 

to  "  Simeon  the  Monastic." 

Bibuographt:   Leo  Allatius*  De  Symeonum  acripHtt  Paris, 
1664;  Knimbacher.  OeachichU,  pp.  140,_152-154. 

SIMEON  STYLITES.    See  Stylites. 

SIMEON  OF  THESSALONICA:  Archbishop  of 
that  city  in  the  early  fifteenth  century;  d.  prob- 
ably in  the  latter  part  of  1428.  Of  his  life  almost 
nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  had  become  arch- 
bishop of  Thessalonica  before  1423,  when  the  city 
was  purchased  from  the  Despot  Andronikos  Palai- 
ologos  by  the  Venetians,  to  whom  Simeon  remained 
loyal,  despite  the  efforts  of  Murad  II.  to  induce  the 
Greeks  to  siurender  Thessalonica  to  the  Turks.  As 
a  theological  writer  Simeon  exercised  a  wide  influ- 
ence, being  used,  and  even  copied,  by  many  later 
authors.  His  works  were  first  edited  by  Dositheos 
of  Jerusalem  (q.v.;  Jassy,  1683),  and  were  then  re- 
printed in  MPG,  civ.,  which  also  gives  the  pagina- 
tion of  Dositheos.  One  of  the  chief  mystagogic 
theologians  of  the  later  Greek  Church,  he  lays  far 
less  stress  on  doctrine  than  on  participation  in  the 
divine  mysteries,  which  alone  give  salvation;  and 
as  a  polemist  his  critique  of  the  Bogomiles  and  his 
defense  of  the  Hesychasts  have  the  value  of  orig- 
inal sources.  His  chief  work  was  the  dialogue 
"  Against  all  Heresies,  and  on  the  One  Faith  of  our 
Lord  and  God  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  the  Holy 
Rites,  and  all  Mysteries  of  the  Church."  The  first 
part,  which  is  much  the  briefer,  is  doctrinal,  its 
special  themes  being  the  Trinity  and  Christology, 
but  it  also  includes  polemics  against  the  Jews,  Bogo- 
miles, and  Mohammedans,  and  declares  that,  while 
it  is  impossible  to  convert  all  men,  the  Christian 
should  ever  be  ready  to  profess  his  faith.  The  sec- 
ond part  of  the  dialogue,  a  mystagof^ic  introduction 
to  the  liturgy,  begins  with  the  doctrine  of  baptism 
and  chrism;  while  the  Eucharist  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  most  minute  discussion  of  the  entire 
ritual  connected  with  it,  the  vestment  <^,  the  sanc- 
tuary, etc.  Ordination  and  the  various  orders  of 
the  clergy  are  then  discussed,  as  well  as  confession, 
marriage,  and  extreme  unction,  with  an  appendix 
on  prayer,  the  daily  services,  the  hymns,  the  Tris- 
hagion  (q.v.),  and  the  benedictions. 

The  dialogue  just  analyzed  (ed.  Dositheos,  pp. 
1-270)  is  followed  by  a  number  of  briefer  writings. 
First  among  these  is  the  treatise  "  On  the  Holy 
Temple  *'  (pp.  271-291),  mystagogic  like  the  dia- 
logue. This  is  followed  by  three  expositions  of  the 
Nicene  Creed:  the  "  Synoptic  Interpretation  "  (pp. 
292-312);  the  "  Most  Necessary  Exposition  "  (pp. 
313-319;  repeated  almost  word  for  word  in  the 
Chronicon,  iv.  22,  of  Georgios  Phrantzea,  who  may 
indeed  have  been,  as  he  claimed  to  be,  the  author 
of  the  treatise,  rather  than  Simeon) ;  and  the  "  Di- 
rect Interpretation  *'  (pp.  319-322;  incorporated 
in  the  first  reply  of  the  Patriarch  Jeremias  II.,  q.v., 
to  the  Wittenberg  theologians,  and  likewise  of  du- 
bious authorship).  Unlike  these  last  two  treatises, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the 
X.— 27 


"  Answers  to  the  Bishop  "  (pp.  323-370),  the  prel- 
ate in  question  perhaps  being  the  Metropolitan 
Gabriel  of  Pentapolis.  This  contains  information 
on  liturgy  and  such  problems  as  the  origin  of  evil, 
life  after  death,  and  the  angels.  The  last  treatise  in 
the  edition  of  Dositheos  imparts  the  theory  of  the 
priesthood  to  a  monk  intending  to  become  a  priest, 
a  strong  tendency  toward  symbolism  being  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  treatise.  A  number  of  works 
as  yet  unedited  are  also  ascribed  to  Simeon  of  Thes- 
salonica, among  them  a  treatise  on  the  exit  of  the 
soul  from  the  body  and  on  **  The  Similar  Triodia  of 
Passion  Week  "  (both  preserved  in  manuscript  at 
Jerusalem),  as  well  as  a  nvunber  of  letters  contained 
in  an  Athos  manuscript.  (Philipp  Meyer.) 

Bibuographt:  Leo  Allatius,  De  Sj/meonum  aeripHs,  pp. 
185-194,  Paris,  1664;  C.  Oudin,  Commentarivs  de  •crip- 
torSbua  eccUsicB,  iii.  2242  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1722;  M.  Le  Quien, 
Oriena  Christianus,  ii.  58-69,  ib.  1740;  W.  Cave,  Scrip- 
torutn  ecclenasUcorum  hUi.  literaria,  ii.,  appendix,  pp.  113- 
114,  Oxford,  1743;  Fabricius-Harles,  Bibliotheca  Grctca, 
xi.  328-334,  Hambung,  1808;  Erech  and  Gruber,  Ency- 
klopddie,  I.,  Ixxxvi.  87  sqq.;  Knimbacher,  Oeachichte, 
pp.  112-113;  KL,  xi.  1073-74. 

SIMEON,  CHARLES:  Church  of  England;  b. 
at  Reading  Sept.  24,  1759;  d.  there  Nov.  13,  1836. 
He  was  educated  at  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
became  fellow  in  1782,  and  in  1783  incumbent  of 
Holy  Trinity  Church  in  the  same  city.  He  may  be 
considered  the  founder  of  the  Low-church  party. 
His  "  evangelical  "  preaching  at  first  encoimtered 
opposition;  but  eventually  he  made  many  converts, 
and  exerted  a  wide  influence.  He  becsime  interested 
in  missions,  and  Henry  Martyn's  work  is  traceable 
to  him  in  part.  He  established  a  society  for  pur- 
chasing advowsons,  and  thereby  was  able  to  put  his 
sympathizers  at  strategic  points.  He  published  a 
translation  of  Claude's  Essay  on  H^  CamposUion  of 
a  Sermon  (London,  1801),  to  which  he  added  notes 
and  a  hundred  sermon-skeletons,  and  subsequently 
published  such  outlines  (2,536  in  mmiber)  upon  the 
entire  Bible  (Hora  HomiUticcRf  17  vols.,  London, 
1819-28;  new  ed.,  with  addition  of  remaining  works, 
21  vols.,  1840);  Memorial  Sketches  of  Rev.  David 
Brown,  with  a  Selection  of  his  Sermons  Preached  at 
Calcutta  (1831);  and  a  large  number  of  occasional 
sermons. 

Bibuographt:  W.  Cams,  MemoirM  of  the  Life  of  CharleB 
Simeon  .  .  .  with  a  Selection  from  hie  Writinoa  and  Cor- 
reapondence^  London,  1847;  F.  Cloee,  Brief  Sketch  of  the 
Character  and  Laat  Daya  of  C.  Simeon,  ib.  1836;  J.  Will- 
iamson, Brief  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  C.  Simeon^  ib.  1848; 
H.  C.  G.  Moule,  CharUa  Simeon,  ib.  1805. 

SIMLER,  JOSIAS:  Swiss  Protestant;  b.  at  Cap- 
pel  (15  m.  s.  of  Zurich)  Nov.  6,  1530;  d.  at  Zurich 
July  2,  1576.  He  was  educated  at  Basel  and  Stras- 
burg,  and,  after  completing  his  studies  at  Zurich  in 
1549,  was  for  a  few  years  a  teacher  and  a  ministerial 
supply.  In  1552,  however,  he  was  made  professor 
of  New-Testament  exegesis  at  Zurich,  being  also 
minister  of  the  village  of  ZoUikon,  near  Zurich,  \mtil 
1557,  and  deacon  of  St.  Peter's,  Zurich,  from  1557 
to  1560.  At  Zurich  he  came  into  contact  ^ith  such 
refugees  from  the  Roman  Catholic  reaction  under 
Queen  Mary  of  England  as  John  Jewel  (q.v.)  and 
John  Parkhurst  (L&ter  bishop  of  Norwich).  In  1560 
Simler  succeeded  Tlieodor  Bibliander  (q.v.),  and, 
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retiring  entirely  from  ministerial  work,  divided  the 
lectures  on  theology  with  Peter  Martyr  (q.v.)>  At 
whose  death,  in  1662,  he  took  charge  of  the  entire 
New-Testament  department,  which  he  controlled 
until  he  died. 

Simler  was  a  most  prolific  author.  He  began  by 
translating  into  Latin  a  number  of  the  works  of 
Bullinger  and  other  Protestant  theologians,  and  by 
editing  a  portion  of  Peter  Martyr's  writings,  although 
his  projected  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  the 
latter  was  never  realized.  He  was  himself  deeply 
interested  in  problems  of  dogmatic  theology,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  attacks  of  Italian  antitrini- 
tarians  upon  Reformed  tenets.  First  assailing  the 
teaching  of  Francesco  Stancaro  (q.v.),  that  Christ 
was  a  mediator  only  in  virtue  of  his  human  nature, 
in  his  Responsio  ad  maledictum  Francisci  Stancari 
Manhmni  librum  adversus  Tigurina  ecdesia  mtni»- 
tro8  de  Trinitaie  et  mediaUrre  nostra  Jesu  CkrUto 
(Zurich,  1503),  he  likewise  wrote,  in  defense  of  or- 
thodox Christology,  his  De  CBtemo  Dei  filio  Domino 
et  Servatore  noetro  Jesu  Christo  et  de  Sptritu  Sancto, 
adversus  veteres  et  novos  antUrinitarios,  id  est  ArianoSt 
TritheistaSf  Samosatenianos  et  Pneumaiomachos  libri 
quatuor  (Zurich,  1568) ;  AssertU)  orthodoxai  dodrina 
de  duabus  naturis  Ckristi  opposita  blasphemiis  et 
sophismatibus  Simonis  Budnai  (1575);  Scripta  vet- 
erum  LoHna  de  una  persona  et  duabus  naturis  Ckristi 
adversus  Nestorium,  Eutychen  et  Acephalos  olim 
edita  (1571);  De  vera  Ckristi  secundum  humanam 
naturam  in  his  terris  preBsentia  orihodoxa  expositio 
(1574);  and  the  anonymous  Ministrorum  ecdesia 
Tigurina  ad  con/utationem  Jacobi  Andrea  apologia 
(1575).  His  Commeniarii  in  Exodum  were  pub- 
lished posthumously  in  1584;  and  he  was  the  author 
of  Oratio  de  vita  et  obitu  .  .  .  Petri  Martyris  Ver- 
mUii  (Zurich,  1563;  Eng.  transl.  in  A.  Marten's 
version  of  the  "  Common  Places  "  of  Peter  Martyr, 
London,  1583)  and  De  ortu,  vita  et  obitu  .  .  .  Hein- 
rid  BuUingeri  (1575).  Besides  the  works  already 
enumerated,  Simler  wrote  on  astronomy,  the  his- 
tory of  literat\u*e,  geography,  and  history,  the  latter 
category  including  his  De  republica  HdveOorum 
(Zurich,  1576),  which  went  through  repeated  edi- 
tions until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  was  translated  into  German,  French,  and  Dutch. 
His  manuscript  historical  material,  collected  by  his 
grandson,  is  preserved  in  the  municipal  library  of 
Zurich.  (G.  Meteb  von  Knonau.) 

Bibuographt:  J.  G.  Stuld,  VHa  Jona  SinUerit  Zurich, 
1577;  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge,  Joaitu  Simler  et  lee  orioi'inse  de 
FAlpinieme  iuequ*en  WOO,  Grenoble,  1904;  G.  Meyer 
von  Knonau,  in  Jahrbuch  dee  SchtDeieer  Alpenklub,  -nrrii. 
217-235;   ADB,  zxxiv.  355-358. 

SIMON,  sai'men  (SIMEON),  BEN  TOHAI: 
Rabbi  of  the  second  Christian  century,  to  whom 
the  authorship  of  the  Zohar  (see  Cabala,  {  17)  is 
attributed.  He  was  a  favorite  pupil  of  Akiba  (q.v.), 
and  was  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  Romans.  Tra- 
dition reports  that  he  was  compelled  to  remain  in 
hiding  in  a  cave  for  twelve  years,  until  the  death  of 
the  emperor  (Hadrian),  the  cause  being  an  out- 
spoken condemnation  of  the  Romans  and  their  laws. 
An  event  which  is  better  placed  late  in  his  life  was 
his  mission  to  Rome  to  obtain  for  his  coreligionists 
greater  freedom  in  worship  and  teaching,  and  in  this 


mission  he  suooeeded.  IXuing  his  hermit  life  is 
placed  the  compositicMi  of  the  Zohar,  the  baau  of 
the  tradition  probably  bein^  that  he  combined  a 
certain  mysticism  in  his  teaching.  Yet  his  teaching, 
prevailingly  halachic  in  type,  was  rationalistic  in 
so  far  as  he  sought  always  the  underlying  reason 
for  a  Biblical  injunction. 
Bibuographt:   L.  Lewio,  Rabbi  Simon  ben  Joekai,  Frank- 

fort,   1803;    JB,  zL  3M-3fl3    (siw    further  Utentun^ 

mostly  in  Hdi>r0fr). 

SmOR   THE  MACCABEE.      See  Hasmonbans, 
J  2. 

SWOH  MAGUa 

In  the  Book  of  Acts  (|  1). 

In  the  Apoeisrpha  and  Justin  Mmrtyr  (|  2). 

His  System  Acoording  to  Later  HerenolosiBtB  (|  3). 

Untenable  Theories  Conoemins  Simon  Macua  (f  4). 

A  Sorcerer  Ssmcretised  with  the  Sun  (|  5). 

The  Twofold  Simonian  System  ({  6). 

One  of  the  most  difficiilt  and  interesting  prob- 
lems of  apostolic  and  post-apostolic  history  is  pre- 
sented by  Simon  Magus,  a  Samaritan,  who  is  de- 
scribed at  once  as  a  Christian,  a  Jew,  and  a  pagan, 
a  magician  and  a  sorcerer,  a  Christian   religious 
philosopher  and  an  archheretic,  a   pseudo-apoetle 
and  a  pseudo-Messiah,  the  founder  of  a  religion  and 
an  incarnation  of  God.    The  earliest  source  con- 
cerning him  is  Acts  viii.  5-24,  where  he  appears  as 
a  sorcerer  who  had  "  bewitched  the  people  of  Sa- 
maria, giving  out  that   himself  was 
X.  In  the    some  great  one,"  yet  becoming  an  ad- 
Book    of    herent  of  the  Apostle  Philip  and  mar- 
Acts,        veling   at   "  the    miracles    and   signs 
which  were  done  "  (verses  5-13).    In 
verses  14-10,  on  the  other  hand,  he  seeks  from  P^ter 
and  John,  not  (as  one  would  expect  in  the  case  of  a 
sorcerer)  the  power  of  working  miracles  like  Philip's, 
but  the  gift  of  conferring  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands,  only  to  have  his  request  re- 
fused because  of  the  unworthy  motives  which  bad 
prompted  it.    It  is  held  by  some  critics  that  tins 
entire  accoimt  was  based  by  a  redactor  of  Acts  on 
some  "  Acts  of  Peter,"  this  redactor  subsdtutini; 
Philip  for  Peter  in  verses  5,  6,  12,  13,  adding  alhh 
sions  to  John  in  verses  18b,  19a,  24,  interpolating 
verse  10,  and  adding  verses  14-18a  and  19b.    It 
should  also  be  noted,  in  this  connection,  that  neither 
the  extant  Acts  of  Peter  nor  the  Church  Fathers 
mention  Philip  and  John  in  their  accounts  of  &doo 
Magus. 

The  record  of  Acts  is  continued  by  the  various 
recensions  of  the  apocryphal  Acts  of  Peter  and  kin- 
dred literature  (cf .  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strcm., 
vii.  17;  Hippolytus,  PhUosopkumena,  vi.  20;  Euse- 
bius.  Hist,  ecd.,  ii.  14-15;   Amobius,  Adv.  genta, 
ii.    12;    Philostoigius,   Htar.,   xxix.;     £piphaiiiu& 
Htar.f  xxi.  4;  etc.),  all  of  which  deal  with  the  con- 
flict between  Simon  P^ter  and  Simoo 
3.  In  the  Magus.    The  scene  is  Samaria  in  the 
Apocrypha  Acta  Vercellenses  only,  the  other  aoaicei 
and  Justin  substituting  Judea  (or  Jerusalem  and 
Martyr.     Csesarea)  and,  most  frequently,  Borne. 
The  time  is  the  reign  of  Nero  or  (in  the 
Ada  Vercdlenses)  Claudius,  but  the  only  new  tnit 
ascribed  to  the  characters  is  the  pseudo-Mesiah* 
ship  of  Simon  Magus,  which  is  ahowoy  for  innti"^ 
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in  his  attempted  ascension  (frustrated  by  the  prayer 
of  Peter)  and  in  the  epithet:  "  He  that  hath 
stood."  An  entirely  different  picture  is  given  by 
the  heresiologists  of  the  early  Church.  The  frag- 
ments of  Justin  Martyr's  lost  work  on  heresies  state 
that  Simon  Magus  was  bom  in  the  Samaritan  village 
of  Gitta,  and  went  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
There  he  is  described  as  honored  by  a  statue  on  an 
island  in  the  Tiber,  this  statue  besoing  the  inscrip- 
tion Simani  sancto  deo  ('^  To  Simon,  the  holy  god  ")• 
This  latter  statement  seems,  however,  to  be  due  to 
confusion  with  a  statue  actually  set  up  on  the 
island  in  question  in  honor  of  the  Sabine  deity  Semo 
Sancus,  with  an  inscription  including  the  words 
Semoni  Sanco  deo.  At  tiie  same  time,  the  tradition 
of  Simon's  residence  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius was  evidently  wide-spread,  and  Justin  also 
states  that  nearly  all  the  Samaritans  honored  Simon 
Magus  **  as  the  first  god,  above  all  power,  authority, 
and  might,"  and  as  accompanied  by  a  certain  ez- 
courtezan  Helena,  designated  "  the  first  imder- 
standing  from  himself  "  (Apo^.,  i.  26;  Trypho,  czx.). 
A  valuable  supplement  to  this  information  is 
given  by  a  Roman  heresiology  written  before  175 
and  incorporated  by  Irensus  in  his  Hcar.f  i.  23,  also 
being  used,  in  all  probability,  by  Celsus,  Tertullian, 
Hippolytus,  and  the  pseudo-Tertullian. 
3.  His  Syg-  Here  Simon  Magus  appears  in  an  essen- 
tem  Accord-  tially  Gnostic  garb,  being,  on  the  one 
ing  to  Later  hand,  the  '*  h^hest  God  "  (or  "  Fa- 
Heresiolo-  ther  "),  and,  on  the  other,  "  the  most 
gists.  sublime  power  of  God  ";  while  Helena 
(here  brought  into  connection  with 
Tyre)  is  represented  as  **  the  first  conception  of  his 
[Simon's]  mind,"  "  the  mother  of  all,"  "  wisdom," 
"  the  Holy  Spirit,"  etc.  Emanating  from  the  Fa- 
ther, she  descended  to  the  realms  beneath,  where, 
in  conformity  to  his  will,  she  created  the  angelic 
powers  which,  without  knowing  the  Father,  created 
the  world  and  man.  Unwilling  to  be  considered 
creatures,  the  angels  imprisoned  her  in  a  female 
body,  and  she  is  the  lost  sheep  for  whose  salvation 
the  Father  (Simon)  appeared,  to  rescue  both  her 
and  mankind  from  the  slavery  of  the  cosmic  angelic 
powers.  To  deceive  these  powers,  he  was  mani- 
fested to  mankind  as  man,  as  the  Father  to  the 
Samaritans  and  the  Son  to  the  Jews,  suffering  do- 
cetic  passion.  To  this  Irenseus  erroneously  adds 
that  Simon  was  supposed  to  have  appeared  &s  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  the  gentiles;  and  both  he  and  Epi- 
phanius  give  a  number  of  further  details  which, 
while  not  impossible,  ccm  not  definitely  be  ascribed 
to  the  system.  An  entirely  different  presentation 
of  Simon's  teaching  is  implied  by  Gement  and 
Origen,  and  is  further  developed  in  the  Philoso- 
phumena  (vi.  7-18,  x.  12;  ANF,  v.  74^1,  143). 
Here  Helena  (''  Mind  ")  b  unknown,  and  Simon  is 
given  his  self-ndesignation — "  He  that  hath  stood"; 
but  Clement  adds  practically  no  new  material,  and 
Origen  little  beyond  the  statement  that  Simon  re- 
garded idolatry  as  a  matter  of  no  concern  (pomJtra 
CeUum,  vi.  11).  A  similar  ignorance  of  Helena  and 
a  like  emphasis  on  Simon  as  "  He  that  hath  stood  " 
are  shown  by  the  PhUoaophumena,  Here  the  center 
of  all  being  b  ''  boimdless  power,"  which  b  both 
supramundane  (inconceivable  holy  Silence)  and  in- 


tramimdane  (the  **  Father,"  "  He  that  hath  stood, 
that  standeth,  and  b  to  stand,"  an  androgynous 
power  with  neither  beginning  nor  end,  and  essen- 
tially unitaiy).  While  remaining  dbtinct  as  a 
seventh  power,  the  Father  causes  to  emanate  three 
syzygies  of  cosmic  powers,  which  in  their  spiritual 
aspect  are  "  Mind,"  "  Intelligence,  "  Voice," 
"  Name,"  "  Ratiocination,"  and  "  Reflection,"  and 
in  their  physical  aspect  are  "  Heaven,"  "  Earth," 
"  Sun,"  "  Moon,"  "  Air,"  and  "  Water."  The  Fa- 
ther  b,  moreover,  "  He  that  hath  stood  "  in  rela- 
tion to  premundane  existence;  '*  He  that  standeth  " 
in  relation  to  present  being;  and  **  He  that  shall 
stand  "  in  rela^on  to  the  final  consimunation.  Man 
b  simply  the  realbation  of  "  boundless  power,"  the 
ultimate  end  of  the  cosmic  process  in  which  the  god- 
head attains  self-consciousness.  All  thb  material 
b  recapitulated,  with  some  additional  data,  by  the 
pseudo-Clementine  Homilies  and  Recognitions. 
Simon  Magus  b  here  described  as  a  necromancer 
driven  by  Peter  from  Csesarea  to  Antioch,  and 
finally  to  Rome,  everywhere  shown  to  be  an  im- 
postor, though  declaring  himself  to  be  Christ,  and 
overcome  by  divine  miracles.  Helena  again  ap- 
pears, thb  time  as  "  Wisdom,"  "  the  All-Mother," 
and  **  Lady,"  sending  forth  two  angeb  (who  sebe 
power  over  her),  one  to  create  the  world,  and  the 
other  to  give  the  Law.  The  pseudo-Clementine 
sources  also  add  that  Simon  Magus  was  the  son  of 
Antonius  and  Rachel,  that  he  was  educated  in 
Greek  learning  at  Alexandria,  and  that,  after  being 
received  among  the  thirty  disciples  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, he  became  head  of  the  sect  after  the  death  of 
hb  teacher.  He  b  likewise  described,  though  with- 
out plausibility,  as  the  representative  of  Samaritan 
wor^p  on  Mount  Gerizim  who  expounded  the  Law 
allegorically  and  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
as  the  representative  of  pagan  philosophy  (espe- 
cially of  astrological  fatalism),  and  even  as  the 
defender  of  Marcion's  antithesis  of  the  good  and 
righteous  Crod. 

In  some  passages  in  these  writings  Simon  Magus 
wears  the  mask  of  Paul,  and  attacks  are  made  on 
Paidine  teachings  under  the  guise  of  polemics  in 
favor  of  the  Petrine  theology  against  the  tenets  of 
Simon  Magus.    There  b,  however,  no 
4.  Unten-  basb  for  the  theory  that  the  picture  of 
able  Theo-  Simon  Magus  in  the  Qementine  litera- 
ries  Con-  ture  b  deliberately  designed  to  be  a 
ceming     caricature   of   Paul   inspired   by   the 
Simon      hatred  of  the  Judaizing  school,  or  for 
Magus,     seeing  in  the  struggle  between  Peter 
and  Simon  the  victory  of  Petrine  over 
Pauline  Christianity.     All  the  traits  of  Simon  in 
thb  literature  reveal  him  as  only  a  magician  or 
pseudo-Messiah,  later  given  not  merely  Pauline,  but 
also  pagan  and  Marcionistic,  characteristics;  so  that 
both  in  the  i^xxsiyphal  Acts  and  in  the  pseudo- 
Gementine  literature  Simon  Magus  was  primarily 
not  a  pseudo-Paul,  but  a  pseudo-Christ,  and  there- 
fore the  antithesb  of  Peter.    Equally  improbable  b 
the  hypothesb  which  identifies  Simon  Magus  with 
the  beast  of  Rev.  xiii.  11-17,  although  it  b  not  im- 
possible that  the  Beliar  which  the  Sibylline  Books, 
iii.  63  sqq.,  describe  as  destined  to  come  ''  from  the 
Sebastenes"  (Samaritans)  represented  Simon.    It 
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has  likewise  been  maintained  that  Simon  Magus  is 
to  be  identified  with  the  heresiarch  Simon  of  Gitta, 
who  should,  on  this  hypothesis,  be  dated  in  the  early 
part  of  the  second  century,  but  for  this  theory  there 
is  not  the  slightest  ground,  especially  in  view  of  the 
testimony  of  Acts,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Jus- 
tin. It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  not  improbable  that 
Simon  Magus  is  to  be  identified  with  a  Jewish  ma- 
gician named  Simon  who  acted  as  a  go-between  for 
the  procurator  Felix  of  Judea.  This  Simon  is  de- 
scribed by  Josephus  (Ant.,  XX.,  vii.  2)  as  a  Cypriot, 
but  this  statement  probably  rests  upon  a  confusion  of 
the  Cyprian  capital,  Cittium  (Hebr.  Kittim),  with  the 
obscure  Samaritan  village  of  Gitta  (Hebr.  Gittim), 
All  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  Simon  was  what 
his  epithet  Magus  implies — a  sorcerer.  This  was  the 
motive  for  his  association  with  the  apostles  in  Sa- 
maria, but  while  it  would  seem  that  he  pretended  to 
be,  in  the  pagan  sense,  a  god  in  human  form  (cf. 
Justin,  Apcl.f  i.  26),  there  is  no  indication  that  either 

Acts    or    Justin  regarded    him  as  a 

5.  A  Sorcer- pseudo-Messiah;    and  even  the  apoc- 

cr  Syncre-  ryphal  Acts  and  the  pseudo-Clementine 

tized  with  literature  characterize  him  as  a  false 

the  Sun.    Christ  merely  on  the  ground  that  he 

was  the  first-born  of  Satan  (cf.  Igna- 
tius, Epist.  ad  TrallenseSf  longer  version,  xi.).  It  is 
true  that  the  heresiologists  describe  him  as  the  su- 
preme God  and  even  as  the  Redeemer,  but  a  careful 
study  of  the  sources,  particularly  of  the  extant 
fragments  of  lus  "  (ireat  Announcement "  (pre- 
served by  Hippolytus,  PhUosophumena,  vi.  6  sqq.), 
shows  that  Simon  himself  made  no  claim  to  Mes- 
siahship,  this  being  attributed  to  him  by  his  disci- 
ples. With  this  falls  the  theory  that  Simon  Magus 
was  the  founder  of  a  universal  religion  intended  to 
rival  Christianity;  and  he  was  not  even  the  founder 
of  a  sect  in  the  sense  that  such  heresiarchs  as  Mar- 
cion  were.  The  very  fact  that  Simon  himself  be- 
came the  subject  of  Gnostic  speculation  shows  that 
he  was  not  the  foimder  of  Gnosticism,  nor  do  the 
earlier  sources  so  represent  him;  it  was  only  his 
followers  who  made  this  claim  for  him.  Historically, 
then,  Simon  was  but  a  sorcerer  who  asserted  that 
he  was  a  god.  This  assertion,  aided  by  the  high 
fame  which  he  enjoyed  throughout  Samaria  (cf. 
Acts  viii.),  reached  its  culmination  in  his  identifica- 
tion with  the  Semitic  s\m-god  Shamash,  whose  cult 
was  united  with  that  of  the  moon-goddess  Astarte. 
This  is  confirmed  by  Simon's  companion,  Helena, 
who  is  unknown  to  Acts,  the  ajXKjryphal  Acts,  the 
Alexandrine  heresiologists,  or  the  "  Great  Announce- 
ment," but  whose  name  ('*  Moon  "),  combined  with 
the  immoral  past  ascribed  her  and  her  Tyrian  home, 
obviously  points  to  the  Tyrian  moon-goddess  with 
her  licentious  rites.  How  long  this  cult  of  Simon 
Magus,  which  had  evidently  arisen  long  before  the 
time  of  Justin,  persisted  in  Samaria  and  other  re- 
gions is  unknown,  but  in  the  days  of  Origen  the 
"  Simonians  "  were  exceedingly  few  in  number  in 
Palestine  and  the  neighboring  countries  {Cordra 
Celsum,  i.  57),  and  by  the  time  of  Epiphanius  (Hcer., 
xxii.  2)  they  had  become  extinct.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  had  spread  widely  in  the  West  before 
200,  and  there  long  maintained  themselves  (cf .  Hip- 
polytus, PhUosophumenaf  vi.  15).     They  seem  to 


have  developed  a  sect  essentially  occult  and  libertine 
in  character,  worshiping  Simon  (cf-  Irenaeus,  //<rr., 
I.,  xxiii.  4),  and  finally  giving  rise  to  two  systems, 
that  of  the  ''  Great  Announcement ''  and  that  de- 
scribed by  the  heresiologists  who  based  their  wri- 
tings upon  Justin. 

The  authenticity  of  the  "  Great  Annoimcemeat  " 
has  been  assailed  both  because  of  its  similarity  to 
other  Gnostic  systems  recorded  by  Hippolytus  and 
on    accoimt    of    its    diveigence   from 
6.  The      Simon's  teachings  as  described  by  other 
Twofold     heresiologists.     Neither  of  these  argu- 
Simonian    ments,  however,  is  sufficient  to  prove 
SjTstem.     the  docimient  spurious,  especially  in 
view  of  the  confirmation  of  Hippolytus 
by  other  heresiologists;    and  the  true  explanatioa 
of  the  divergencies  between   the    Philosophumfm 
and  Justin  lies  in  the  fact  that   there  were  two 
Simonian  systems,  one  influenced  by  Alexandria  and 
the  other  by  Syria.    The  former  influence  is  espe- 
cially evident  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Ciodhead  as 
"  He  that  hath  stood,"  which  finds  a  close  parallel- 
ism in  the  Philonian  system,  and  is  also  perceptible 
in  the  purely  allegorical  method  of  Biblical  exegesis 
adopted  by  the  **  Great  Announcement  "  (cf.  abo 
the  account  in  the  pseudo-Clementine  Homilies,  ii 
22  sqq.).    It  is  imcertain  whether  the  "  Great  An- 
nouncement "  was  written  in  Alexandria,  but  at  all 
events  its  citation  of  non-Samariitan  prophets  and 
of  Proverbs  shows  that  it  was  comx>osed  neither  by 
Simon  nor  by  any  of  his  Samaritan  followers.    The 
accoimt  given  by  Justin  and  those  who  drew  upon 
him,  on  the  other  hand,  indicates  that  the  second 
Simonian  system  was  evolved  in  Syria,  its  elements 
being  a  syncretism  of  Babylonian  mythology  and 
Hellenistic  allegory  (for  the  latter  cf .  Irena'us,  Ilar^ 
I.,  xxiii.  4;    Epiphanius,  Hoer.,   xxi.).     Both  the 
Alexandrine  and  the  Syrian  form  of  Simonianbin 
are  unique  in  the  history  of  Gnosticism  in  that  they 
make  a  historic  personage  the  supreme  God,  aod, 
althotigh  destitute  of  any  real  Christian  spirit,  both 
show  Christian  influence,  the  Alexandrian  "  Great 
Annoimcement "  using  written   Gospels  and  the 
Petrine  and  Pauline  epistles,  and  the  Sjiian  system 
comparing  Helena  with  the  lost   sheep  of  M:itt. 
xviii.  12  and  Luke  xv.  6.  (Haxs  WajtiO 

In  St.  Peter's  in  Rome  in  the  west  division  of  the 
left  aisle  is  an  oil  painting  on  slate  by  Francesco 
Vanni,  **  The  pimishment  of  Simon  Magus,"  repre- 
senting Simon  Magus's  fall  from  the  skies  at  the 
prayer  of  St.  Peter. 

Bibuographt:    As  an  indirect  source  may  be  taken  bo 
account  the  excerpts  from  the  ApophastM  in  EU|^x»brtifl> 
Hot..  VI.,  vii.-xviii  (Eng.  transl.  in  A  NF,  v.  7(Wtl).  » 
which  cf.  H.  Stahelin,  in  TU,  vi  (1891).     The  most  of  the 
sources  are  named  in  the  text,  but  the  principal  onet  mif 
be  summarised  here  for  convenience:     Acts  viiL  5-24: 
Justin  Martsrr,  /  Apol.t  xxvi.,  Ivi.,  and  Tr-jpho,  cxx,,  botk 
in  AN  Ft  vol.  i.;    Hegcsippus,  in  Eusebius,  Hist.  «o^ 
IV.,  xxii.  6,  in  NPNF,  2  ser..  vol.  L;  Irensus.  ff«r..  I- 
xxiii.l-4,in  A  NF,  vol.  L;  Clement  of  Alexandria,  ivfrea.. 
II..  xi.  62,  VII.,  xvii.  107-108.  in  ANF,  vol.  iL:  Ori|««. 
CorUr.  Cehum,  i.  67.  vi.  11,  in  ANF,  vol.  iv.;   the  Cle»- 
entina;   Eusebius,  Hist,  ere/.,  II..  i.  12-15.  in  NPSF,  i 
ser.,  vol.  i.;    Gregory  Nasianien,  OroHo,  xxiii.  1(1  xfiv. 
Consult:  F.  C.  Baur,  in  TlOnnoer  ZeiUehrift  fUr  Thueltsif' 
1831,  pp.  114-136:    idem,  PauJu*,  pp.  85  sqq..  218  900- 
TQbingen,  1845;    H.  8imson,  in  ZHT.  xi  (1841).  15-'* 
A.  Sohliemann,  Die  Clementinen,  Hambui^.  1844;  A.  ffl" 
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EGofeld.  Dit  clrmeiUiniKliiTt  Stcognilio'ien  und  Homilim, 
pp.  317  Bqq..  Jciu,  IS4S:  iilem,  ia  ZWT,  xl  (1868),  3S7- 
3ee.  ilvii  (1UU4),  £15-567.  iljx  ;ilH>e).  ee~133;  J.  GTimm. 
Dit  Samanler,  pp.  12S-17G,  Munich.  1854;  E.  ZeUer, 
AjioHttartcliichtt,  pp.  15S  aqq.,  SluCt^irt.  1854,  Ede. 
Imoal..  Conlcnu  oiul  Origin  of  Iht  AeU  of  the  ApoMa,  i. 
250  iqq.,  Loh^dd,  1S75:  Q.  Volkmar,  Id  Tftbit^/rr  lAiv- 
JfftnicAc  JahTbiirhcr.  1S56;  R.  A.  Lipaiiu,  Quettm  (fcr 
romueArm  Frtnaaagi,  pp.  13-48,  Kiel,  1872;  idem,  Die 
apekryphen  ApatldatKliicAle,  ii.  1,  pp.  28-69  et  pmnim, 
Bninswiirk,  18S4:  J.  DdiUHch,  in  TSK.  ilvii  (1874); 
Dielorien,  L'ApiVrt  Pavl  «(  Si<n™  It  Ueaicien.  Nancy. 
i87S;  T.  Zahn.  Cuprian  turn  Aniiochitn  vnd  die  dtuladit 
FauMKD'.  Erlangen,  1882;  C.  Bigg,  in  Slvdia  BMiat. 
ii  (ISDJ),  157-1Q31  F.  Mpitta,  Dii  Apantdai'J'irMt.  ihrt 
"     "  '"'  "InUe.  18B1:  C,  aeruBQ.  CAromrfoeit 

r,  Hiille,  1SB3:  M.  Hrenkel.  Ja- 
.  178-lM).  Leipiic.  1894;  A.  C 
]t.  pp.  eO-lOO.  Nhv  Yorli,  1897; 
u  fmncdiwn  dn-  H'oAMnf.  i.  174-265, 
u.  lUU  «jq..  werlui,  I9Q(MI5;  P.  Lugano,  in  Suom  Uid- 
Mijia  di  archrolagia  crialiana,  vi  (lUOOJ;  J.  F.  A.  Hart, 
A'olei  iTilndaclori/  fo  (Ae  S(Wjj  o/  tAc  CJemnUine  Rtcogni- 
tioTU,  London,  ISOl;  R.  Lircbteobaa,  Die  Offmbarune  im 
Cnntfirunitu,  pp.  5  sqq.,  £6-fi7.  GSltingcs,  1901;  H.  U. 
Moyboam,  De  Clemena-Romon,  parlB  i.-ii.,  Gtjninecn, 
lOOS-04;  H.  WwU.  in  ZXTW,  v  {1B04).  121-143;  idem, 
in  TU.  icv.  4  (1W>4).  170  sqq.,  202  sqq.,  et  pusim;  Qu- 
osck.  LiUrralur,  i.  153  eqq.,  ii.  2,  pp.  518-540;  SclulT, 
Cltrialian  Church,  i.  237-253;  Neander,  Chritliaii  Church, 
vols.  i-ii.  piaim;  nnrl,in  senenil,  hiatoriea  of  the  BpoiUiliii 
B?e;  DB.  iv.  S20-S27:  £fl,  i v.  4536-60;  J£,  ».  371-373; 
DCB.iv.em-f"  '      ~ 


der  pavliniichen 

iletiiflerl,  Apotl.... 
J.  Kreyenliubl,  Dai 


□f  Ihc  ApoaU 


SIMOH  (SIMEOJI)  STOCK,  SAINT;  Carmelite 
ami  goniral  of  ihe,  order;  i).  in  Kent,  England,  c. 
llGo;  d.  at  Bordeaux,  France,  May  16,  1265.  Tra- 
dition makes  him  take  up  the  hermit's  life  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  entering;  the  Carmelito  order  in  1201,  and 
etudyinK  afterward  at  Oxford;  he  became  vicar- 
general  for  the  West,  1215,  was  in  Palestine  in  1237, 
went  to  England  in  1244,  and  became  general  in 
1245.  His  chief  claim  tc  fame  is  as  propagator  of 
the  Scapular  (q.v.). 

BiBuoaBAFni:  ASB,  May.  iii.  653-664.  762.  vii.  780;  the 
Librn  hy  A.  Moabnm.  KegorabuiB,  1888;  DKB,  Iii,  255; 
A-L,  11.319-320. 

Smon  OF  TOITHHAI,  t(lr"n6':  Teacher  at  the 
Sorbonnc  about  1200.  Of  his  lite  scarcely  a  detail 
b  known,  but  if  he  may  be  identified  with  the  Simon 
recommended  to  the  archbishop  of  Reims  by  Stephen 
of  Toumui  {MPL,  ccxi.  353),  he  would  seem  to  have 
been  bom  at  Toumai  (48  m,  b.  by  w.  of  Ghent). 
AceorUmg  to  Matthew  Paris  {CAron.  majora,  on  the 
year  1201),  who  cbimed  to  have  hia  account  from 
an  cye-witnpBH,  Simon  in  one  lecture  alleged  many 
objections  (o  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  only  to 
refute  tliem  in  the  following  lecture.  The  applause 
whicii  fhis  won  him  filled  him  with  such  vanity  that 
he  bbsphcmously  congratulated  the  Sa\-ior  on  the 
aid  that  his  dialectic  skill  had  given  the  Christian 
cause,  though  iiusuiwrnble  objections  might  have 
been  brought  against  Christianity  had  the  lecturer 
really  been  opposing  it.  Thereupon,  Matthew  re- 
cordi,  Simon  lost  botli  speech  and  memoiy,  and  took 
two  yeara  to  relcam  the  alphabet.  A  younger  con- 
temporary, the  Dominican  Thomas  Cantipratanus 
(d.  1263),  makes  Simon  declare  Moses,  Jesus,  and 
Mohammed  to  be  three  impostors  {Bonum  imxrer- 
gale  de  apibva.  ii.  48;  cf.  iMPonTOHisira,  dk  TRintra), 
and  then  suffer  loas  of  speech  and  memory;   but 


IJeiiry  of  Ghent  (q.v.)  merely  states  that  Simon, 
being  too  ardent  an  Aristotelian,  was  regarded  by 
many  as  a  heretic  (De  Kript.  ecd.,  xxiv.).  The  en- 
lire  account  is  explained  by  some  aa  a  legendaty 
accretion,  inspired  by  orthodox  dread  of  the  theo- 
logical consequences  of  dialectic  philosophy,  about 
some  catastrophe  which  befell  Simon  in  the  midst 
of  a  distinguished  academic  career. 

(t'EHDlNAND  CoiIEfl.) 
BlFUoattiPHT;  Hittairt  lillimiri  de  la  Franct,  ivi.  394; 
B.  Haur^au,  Hitt.  de  ia  philoeophie  tchiflwiiigue,  ii.  1,  pp. 
58  aqq.,  Paris,  1880;  R.  DcniQe.  ChaMidarium  Unicerii- 
laliM  fanaiciuu,  i.  45.  71.  ib.  1890:  Nenndcr,  Chrittian 
Churth.  IV.  418;  KL,  xi.  320-321. 

SmON  ZELOTES,  M-IO'tfls:  One  of  the  twelve 
apostles.  He  is  mentioned  in  all  the  New-Testa- 
ment lists  (Matt.  X.  4:  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi.  15; 
Acts  i.  13).  But  with  Luke  alone,  he  bears  the  sur- 
name Zelotes;  whereas  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  as 
correctly  read,  he  ia  termed  the  Canaanite,  a  desig- 
nation which  appears  to  be  derived  from  a  corre- 
sponding local  name.  The  correct  explanation  of 
the  Icrm  "  Z(^lol^^3"  ia  supplied  by  Luke,  with  hia 
translation  "  Zealot,"  "  man  of  ardor."  The  origin 
of  this  surname  might  rest  in  Simon's  personal 
characteristics  or  in  his  individual  labors  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  some  supjiosed  connection 
with  the  revolutionary  Gslilean  faction  of  Zealots 
(q-v.). 

Identification  of  flimon  Zclotea  with  the  Simon 
who  is  named  among  the  brethren  of  Jesus  (Matt, 
xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3),  together  with  the  cognate  as- 
sumption that  the  l.tttcr  was  a  brother  of  James  the 
son  of  Alpha?ua,  ia  quite  unfounded  (see  James,  I.,  3), 
aa  are  the  reports  of  a  later  activity  of  the  apostle 
in  Egypt  and  in  Britain  (Nicephorus  Callistus,  It., 
kI-),  or  in  Persia  and  B.ibylonia  [Abdias,  Hixl.,  VI., 
vii.-viii.).  F.  SIefteiit, 

Bibuoosaprt:  Bnideg  the  commentaries  on  tint  pnsasRee 
noted  in  the  text,  and  tha  atticirs  ia  the  Bible  dictioaaris, 
caoault:  A.  Edenheim.  Li/<  onij  TiTUci  of  Jetut  Iht  Mrt- 
tiah,  i.  251,  522,  ii.  S03,  .Vew  York.  1896;  T.  Zohn.  Far- 
■cSuBooi  lur  Ofrhiehtii  da  nealatamaalichai  Kanoiu.  vi. 
293,  331.  361.  Leipsic.  1900. 

SIMOH,  DAVmWORTHinGTOH:  English  Con- 
gregationalist;  b.  at  Haiel  Grove  (S  m.  s.e.  of  Man- 
cheater),  Cheshire,  Apr.  28,  1&30;  d.  at  Dresden 
Jan.  17,  1909.  He  wa«  educated  at  Lancastershirs 
Independent  College,  H.iiichester  (1848-54),  and  the 
univeraities  of  HaJle  and  Heidelberg  (1854-,W,  1857- 
1858),  and  at  Tubingen  (Ph.D..  1863),  residing  for 
a  time  at  Darmstadt.  After  holding  Congregational 
pastorates  at  Royston,  Herts  (1856),  and  Rus- 
bolme,  Manchester  (185S),  and  after  the  completion 
of  bis  studies  in  Germany,  he  was  Beriin  agent  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (I8G3-69); 
principal  and  profea'sor  of  general  theology  and  phi- 
losophy at  Spring  Hill  College,  Birmingham  (now 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford),  until  1884;  principal 
and  professor  of  syatemalic  theology  and  church 
hLitory  in  the  Theological  Hall  of  the  Scottish  Con- 
gregational Church,  Edinburgh  (1881-93):  luid 
became  in  18^3  principal  of  the  Yorkshire  United 
Independent  College,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  He 
translated  E.  W,  Hengstenberg'a  "  Commentary  on 
~    "  "  (in  collaboration  with  W.  L.  Alexan- 
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der;  Edinburgh,  1860);  1.  A.  Domer'a  Hutan/  of 
tht  DevelopjaetU  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Perton  of 
CRml(5volfl.,  1861-63);  H.  Cremer'BBiWitw-rAfo- 
logieal  Lexicon  of  New  Tealament  Greek  <in  collabo- 
ration with  W.  Urwick;  1872);  and  L.  Stahlin's 
Xanl,  Lot2e,  RUsdU  {lem);  and  wrote  The  Bible 
an  OiUgrowth  of  Theocratic  Life  (EdinbuTRh,  1886); 
The  Redemption  of  Man  (1886);  ReroncUiation  by 
incornuJion  (1898);  Some  BiiAe  Piahtemn  (London, 
1898);  and  The  MaHng  of  a  Preacher  (1907). 

SDfOH,  JOHIf  SMITH:  Wealeyaa  Methodist; 
b.  in  OlttBgow  June  25,  1843.  He  waa  educated  at 
Eliiabeth  College,  Guernsey,  and  Victoria  CoUege, 
Jereey,  and,  after  being  a  lawyer's  assistant  for  four 
years,  entered  the  Wesleyan  miniBtiy  in  1863.  He 
baa  served  on  many  of  the  most  important  commit- 
tees of  hia  denomination,  and  in  1895  became  one 
of  the  members  of  its  Legal  Conference.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Methodist  Ecumenical  conterenees 
of  1891  (Wasbington)  and  1901  (London),  and  in 
1907  was  president  of  the  Wealeyan  conference. 
Since  1901  he  baa  been  governor  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Theological  College  at  Didsbury,  and  is 
the  author  of  Manual  of  Iratruction  and  Advice  for 
CioM  Leader*  (London,  1892);  Summary  of  MeUiod- 
itt  Law  and  Diacipiine  (1897);  and  The  Revival  of 
Religion  in  E-ngland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1907). 

SIMOH,  RICHARD:  French  Roman  Catholic 
ftnd  the  ren.1  founder  of  Biblical  criticism;  b.  at 
Dieppe  (33  m.  n.  of  Rouen)  May  13,  1638;  d.  there 
Apr.  11,  1712.  In  1658  he  became  a  novice  of  the 
Oratorians,  and,  after  withdrawing,  returned  in 
1662  on  receiving  permission  to  continue  his  studies 
during  hii  novitiate.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priests 
hood  in  Sept.,  1670,  but  on  May  21,  1678,  waa  ex- 
pelled from  the  Oratorians  because  of  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Hiatoire  critique  du  V'ieuz  Teitament 
(Paris,  1678,  and  often;  Eng.  tranal.  by  R.  Hamp- 
den, CrUical  History  of  the  Old  Teeiameni,  4  parts, 
London,  1682).  He  then  retired  to  the  parish  of 
BolleviUe  in  Normandy,  wiiich  be  had  received  in 
1676,  and  later  lived  at  Dieppe,  Rouen,  and  Paris. 
Before  hia  expulsion  from  the  Oratorians  he  was  for 
a  time  professor  of  philosophy  at  Juilly,  though  he 
found  a  more  congenial  task  in  cataloguing  the 
oriental  manuscripts  of  the  library  and  in  Biblical, 
rabbinical,  and  patristic  studies.  RationalisUc  in 
temperament,  and  quarrelsome  in  disposition,  the 
fresh  knowledge  which  he  acquired  involved  him  in 
countless  controversies,  the  most  famous  being  that 
which  centered  about  the  Hiatoire  critique  just  men- 
tioned. This  work,  after  seven  years  of  preparation, 
had  been  passed  by  the  censor  and  waa  in  print, 
with  the  exception  of  the  title  and  the  dedication 
to  the  king,  when  the  preface  and  table  of  contents 
fell  into  the  bands  of  Bossuet.  The  heading  of  the 
fifth  chapter,  "  Moses  can  not  be  the  author  of  all 
the  books  attributed  to  him,"  was  enough  to  cause 
Boaauet  to  interfere,  and  on  June  19,  1678,  the 
copies  of  the  work,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were 
destroyed.  From  one  of  those  which  escaped  Daniel 
Elievir  prepared  an  incorrect  edition  (Amsterdam, 
1680),  and  in  1685  Simon  himself  published  another 
edition  at  Rotterdam  with  a  preface  as  if  from  a 
Protestant  and  notes  referriog  to  Simon  in  the  third 


person.  The  work  was  vehemeatly  attacked,  but 
the  New-Testament  portions  were  ao  increased  ta 
size  that  they  were  issued  in  separate  parts  under 
the  titles  of  Hietoire  critique  du  Uxfe  du  Novvtau 
Teelament  (Rotterdam,  16S9;  Eng.  trans!.,  2  parts, 
London,  1689),  Rittoire  critique  dea  verriotui  du 
Nouveau  Teetamenl  (Rotterdam,  1690;  Kng.  transl., 
London,  1692),  and  Hietoire  critique  de»  principaux 
commeniateuri  du  Nouveau  Teetament  (2  parts,  Rot- 
terdam, 1693),  these  being  followed  by  the  A'oureUej 
obaeroalioTa  sur  le  texte  et  let  versiona  du  Nouvem 
Tettament  (Paris,  1695)  and  by  an  anonymous 
French  translation  of  the  Vulgate  (4  vols.,  Trfvoux, 
1702).  This  version  was  also  attacked  by  Bo^uet, 
and  although  Simon  printed  slips  bearing  changes 
in  translation  and  explanations  to  be  pasted  avti 
his  Rrst  text,  the  book  was  prohibited.  Toward  the 
end  of  hia  lite  Simon  printed  Letlrex  choitiea  de  M. 
Simon  (Amsterdam,  1700)  and,  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  M.  de  Soinjore,  Bibliothtque  critique,  «■ 
recueil  dc  direru*  pOett  (4  parts,  Paris  and  Amster- 
dam, 1708-10).  .After  his  death  his  Nouv^ia  Mb- 
liathique  choieie  appeared  (2  vols..  1714),  and  among 
his  other  writings  special  mention  tnaj'  be  made  of 
his  Hiatoire  critique  dee  dogmei,  dee  coritroverm*,  de* 
caiitumet  et  dee  drfmoniea  dee  Chrftiena  orientaat 
(Tr^voux,  1711 ;  Eng.  transl.  by  A.  Lovell,  Loodon. 
1685). 

Richard  Simon  was  the  first  to  attempt  to  write 
a  history  of  the  Bible  as  a  piece  of  literature,  an  as- 
tounding innovation  considering  the  intellectual 
conditions  of  his  time.  He  did  not,  however,  direct 
tils  attention  to  the  contents  of  the  Bible  or  to  the 
development  of  religious  concepts,  but  rather  to  the 
text,  the  versions,  and  the  commentaries.  Disre- 
garding the  traditional  and  dogmatic  presuppoa- 
tions  of  the  age.  he  critically  discussed  tbe  Septui- 
gint  and  the  Vulgate,  and  defended  the  tranalatioa 
of  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular.  He  regarded  ttie 
Masorctic  text  as  representing  a  good  tnulition,  but 
postulated  the  late  origin  of  tbe  Hebrew  vovel- 
points  and  square  script.  In  New-Testament  eiiti- 
cism  he  defended  the  Hellenistic  idiom  against  tht 
purists.  In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Old  Test*- 
ment,  he  maintained  that  tliere  were  in  Israel,  fiaai 
the  time  of  Moses,  ptdilic  scribes  whone  duty  it  «*> 
to  record  all  matters  pertaining  to  religion  and  the 
State,  and  also,  in  their  capacity  of  public  oreton, 
to  give  directions  to  the  people,  tbeae  addresses  bf  iag 
published  from  time  to  time,  and  after  the  Fiiie 
giving  rise  to  the  Old  Testament  in  it*  present  fono. 
The  verdict  of  succeeding  generations  was  most  un- 
favorable to  Simon,  nor  was  it  until  the  rise  of  Jo- 
hann  Salomo  Setnler  (q.v.)  that  the  true  mertts  d 
Simon,  with  all  his  ehDrtM)mings,  received  fvD 
recognition.  E.  Nbhtlk. 

BiBLiooBAFHT:  A.  Bcthu*.  BifAanI  Simon  il  «mi  BiM. 
criliqttt  du  Virux  Timanml.  Lauunne.  ISM:  idOL  -''•■ 
lict  btUioirnipAi^iu  aur  Richard  Simon,  BbhI.  IBS3:  L 
Di«t<l,  GachichU  da  Attrti  T—UmnU  im  dtr  eKriltiiii* 
Kircltt.  Jenu.  IBtW:  C.  H.  Wrifht.  Ititndvtian  loAtCU 
TtHammi.  LoadoD.  ISSI  (ths  fint  pen  conUin*  ■  hidsT 
□r  c^riticiam);  R.  Mai«ival.  in  Rrw  ifAitf.  «  KBfc^W 
Ttlieituia.  i  (IB»e),  ISQ.  il  (ISfiT).  IT,  233.  S3&  iii  im»- 
117.  138.  SOS.  iv  (ISSei.  122.  192.  310.  4S&:  A.  Bliidua 
Da  KathalHi.  1«H,  1.  29-422,  ii.  114-123;  A.  I>A  A* 
of  O.  T.  Criticitm,  N«v  York,  1010. 
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Simon 
Simons 


I.  Fint  Statemeot. 

Early  Life  and  Views  (|  1). 

Paideutie  Objective  (|  2). 

Later      Life;      Literary     Activity 

(§3). 
Theological  Controverdes  (|  4). 
Final  Activities  (f  5). 
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I.  First  Statement:  Menno  Simons,  Dutch  Anar 
baptist,  was  bom  at  Witmarsum  (5  m.  s.e.  of  Har- 
ingen),  Holland,  1492,  and  died  near  Oldesloe  (25 
m.  n.e.  of  Hamburg),  Germany,  Jan.  13,  1559. 
Though  the  Mennonites  (q.v.)  bear  his  name,  he 

was  not  their  founder,  for  they  existed 

X.  Early    in   Holland    seven   years   before   he 

Life  and    became  a  convert;    but  he  was  one 

Views,      of  their  most  influential   leaders  and 

by  far  their  most  important  author. 
Many  details  of  his  life  are  uncertain,  for  his  biog- 
raphy remained  unwritten  both  in  his  own  and  in 
the  following  generation,  so  that  it  must  be  gleaned 
from  scanty  allusions  in  his  writings  and  in  the 
works  of  his  contemporaries.  In  1515  or  1516  he 
held  an  ecclesiastical  office  at  Pingjum,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  his  birthplace.  In  1532  he  became  pas- 
tor at  Witmarsum,  where,  as  he  confessed  in  later 
years,  he  preached  from  motives  of  ambition  rather 
than  conviction.  Much  of  his  self-accusation,  how- 
ever, may  be  due  to  the  morbid  severity  with  which, 
like  Bunyan  and  other  converts,  he  judged  him- 
self, for  no  suspicion  of  reprehensibility  seems  to 
have  attached  to  his  name  at  any  time,  unless  it 
be  charged  against  him  that  he  remained  in  the 
priesthood  for  twenty  years  despite  his  doubts.  In 
the  very  first  years  of  his  parochial  activity  he  be- 
came skeptical  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  and  foimd  support  for  his  views  on  baptism 
in  the  New  Testament  and  the  writings  of  BiUican, 
who,  with  some  other  Protestants,  permitted  parents 
to  choose  between  infant  and  adult  baptism  for  their 
children.  This  and  the  execution  of  the  Anabap- 
tist Sicke  Snijder  at  Leeuwarden  in  1531  led  to  re- 
newed study  of  the  Bible  and  the  works  of  the 
Reformers,  with  the  result  that  Menno  practically 
became  an  Evangelical  preacher,  though  he  had 
not  yet  broken  openly  with  the  Church.  When  he 
entered  upon  his  new  parish  of  Witmarsum,  he 
seems  alreiEuly  to  have  eympathised  with  Anabap- 
tist views. 

Menno's  attention  was  less  directed,  however, 
against  Roman  Catholic  teaching  than  against  errors 

which  had  recently  sprung  up  in  Ana- 
2.  Paideutie  baptism,  such  as  the  doctrines  of  earth- 
Objective,  ly  power,  sword,  king,  and  the  plurality 

of  wives.  In  this  spirit  he  wrote  his 
first  book,  Een  gantsch  duyddycke  end  klaer  hevn^s 
uyt  die  H.  8.  dot  Jesus  Christue  ie  de  rechte  bdoofde 
David  inn  den  geest  .  .  .  tegen  de  grauwdicke  ende 
grootste  blasphemie  van  Jan  van  Leyden,  although 
it  was  not  printed  imtil  1627.  Menno's  ambiguous 
position  received  a  rude  shock  in  Apr.,  1535,  when 
300  Anabaptists  were  defeated  at  Bolsward  by  the 
imperial  troop)s,  130  falling  in  battle,  while  the 
remainder,  including  his  own  brother,  were  made 
prisoners  and  drowned.    He  felt  himself  responsible 


in  a  sense  for  their  fate,  since  he  had  not  taught 
them  the  true  way,  and  he  also  became  convinced 
that  his  priestly  office  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  gain  their  confidence,  so  that  on  Jan.  12, 
1536,  he  resigned  his  parish.  This  "  conversion," 
or  *'  rebirth,"  as  Menno  termed  it,  was  character- 
istically Anabaptist,  in  that  it  was  based  less  on  a 
conviction  of  the  grace  of  God  through  Christ  in 
consequence  of  a  sense  of  sin  and  repentance  than 
on  moral  earnestness,  renimciation,  and  devotion 
to  divine  truth,  whether  contained  in  the  Bible  or 
in  the  himian  heart.  It  was,  therefore,  the  conver- 
sion of  a  layman  rather  than  of  a  theologian  or  a 
priest.  Yet  Menno  was  not  imeducated,  for  he 
wrote  Latin  fluently,  was  somewhat  acquainted 
with  Greek,  and  had  a  certain  familiarity  with  the 
writings  of  his  contemporaries  (especially  Eh-asmus) 
and  the  Church  Fathers. 

After  his  withdrawal  from  the  priesthood  and  the 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  Menno  remained  for  a 

time  in  Friesland,  where  all  who  should 

3.  Later  harbor  him  were  threatened  with  death 
Life;       in  Oct.,  1536.    Two  months  later,  at 

Litexaxy     the  earnest  petition  of  a  number  of 

Activity,  those  who  agreed  with  him  in  faith 
and  life,  he  received  the  laying  on  of 
hands  from  Obbe  Philips,  and  became  an  elder 
(bishop)  of  the  community.  Where  Menno  passed 
the  first  years  after  he  left  the  church  is  uncertain, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  lived  in  E^t  Fries- 
land,  baptizing  both  there  and  in  Groningen  in  1537. 
He  seems  to  have  lived  in  East  Friesland  imtil  1541 ; 
in  Amsterdam  and  North  Holland  from  1541  to 
1543;  again  in  East  Friesland  from  1543  to  1545; 
in  and  near  Cologne  and  Limburg  from  1545  to  1547 ; 
and  after  this  latter  year  in  or  near  Lubeck,  with 
the  exception  of  a  diort  residence  at  Wismar  in 
1553-54.  His  life  during  these  years  may  be  best 
traced  by  his  writings,  his  first  publications  being 
the  most  important.  To  this  category  belong  his 
Van  de  ware  nieutoe  geboorte;  Vede  goede  .  .  . 
leringhen  op  den  166.  Psalm,  perhaps  the  best  work 
of  its  author;  Van  het  rechte  Christengdoove;  and 
Van  de  geestdidce  verrijsenisse.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  all  his  works,  however,  was  the  Fondament- 
boek  (c.  1539),  in  which  he  sought  to  prove  the  truth 
of  his  doctrines  and  urged  the  authorities  to  test 
the  purity  of  the  lives  of  the  Anabaptists,  thus 
ending  the  persecution  and  showing  their  wide 
divergence  from  the  fanatics  of  MOnster.  In  this 
book,  moreover,  Menno  defines  belief  as  trust  in 
the  grace  of  (jod  and  the  promises  revealed  to 
man  in  the  words  and  life  of  Christ,  bringing  sor- 
row for  sin,  yet  comforting  the  heart  and  strength- 
ening it  in  conformity  to  the  divine  pattern.  The 
substitution  of  adult  for  infant  baptism  is  based 
by  him  on  the  conmiattdment  of  Christ  and  on 
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apostolic  usage,  as  well  as  on  the  doctrine  of  regen- 
eration, of  which  baptism  should  be  the  seal.  The 
true  mark  of  the  Christian  was  regeneration,  not 
baptism,  while  the  Lord's  Supper  was  regarded  not 
as  a  sacrament  but  as  a  memorial  service.  The 
Fondamentboek  was  also  designed  to  warn  his  fol- 
lowers against  errors  which  might  be  construed  as 
morally  reprehensible,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  David 
Joris  that  external  acts  were  indifferent,  provided 
the  intention  was  good. 

The  Fondamentboek  was  supplemented  by  the 

Lteffdijcke  vermaninge  .  .  .  Aoe  dot  een  Christen  sal 

geschickt  zijn  en  van  het  schouwen  ofte 

4.  Theo-  afsnijden  der  valscher  broederen  en  sus- 
logical  teren  (1541);  Kindertucht  (Antwerp, 
Controver-  1543);  VerdaringhedesdoopseU(\5^)\ 
sies.  Oorsaecke  waerom  dot  ik  Menno  Simons 
niet  af  en  laate  te  leeren  (1544);  and  a 
book,  now  lost,  directed  against  David  Joris  (1545), 
which  was  answered  by  Joris'  son-in-law,  Nikolaas 
Blesdijk,  in  Verantwoording,  in  1546.  During  these 
years  Menno  resided  for  a  time  in  North  Holland, 
and  in  1547  he  was  one  of  the  three  elders  who  took 
part  in  the  conference  with  Blesdijk  in  Lubeck,  where 
the  views  of  Joris  were  utterly  refuted.  Meanwhile 
Menno  became  involved  in  the  one  great  theolog- 
ical controversy  of  his  life,  the  doctrine  of  the  In- 
carnation. Several  years  after  his  conversion  he 
became  acquainted  \vith  the  teaching  of  Melchior 
Hoffmann  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  bom  in,  not 
of,  the  Virgin  Mary,  so  that  the  Son  of  God  trans- 
formed himself  into  the  natiu^  of  man,  rather  than 
took  it  upon  him,  also  holding  that  this  hiunan 
being  was  formed  by  God  without  any  cooperation 
of  the  mother.  Although  Menno  laid  little  stress 
upon  the  acceptance  of  this  doctrine,  he  was  chal- 
lenged to  a  disputation  in  1543  by  the  East  Frisian 
superintendent  Johannes  a  Lasco  (q.v.).  They  met 
in  the  following  January,  and  Menno  promised  to 
send  his  opponent  the  reasons  for  his  belief,  writing 
them  in  Latin,  but  publishing  them  in  Dutch  imder 
the  title:  Een  corteende  dare  helijdinghe  .  .  .  van  der 
menschwordinge  emv.  Lasco  replied  in  his  Defensio 
incamationis  Christi  (1545),  and  his  opponent  re- 
sponded in  his  turn  with  his  Eyne  dare  bekentenisse 
dot  de  gheheele  Christus  Jesus  Godes  eygen  Sons  is, 
although  it  was  not  printed  \mtil  1554,  when  the 
controversy  was  renewed.  Menno's  insistence  on 
this  doctrine  after  1547  is  to  be  ascribed  neither  to 
obstinacy  nor  to  an  excessive  regard  for  it,  although 
he  believed  his  dualistic  theory  more  reasonable 
than  the  orthodox  teaching.  To  his  mind  a  Christ 
who  was  at  the  same  time  God  and  man  was  un- 
thinkable, and  he  accordingly  believed  that  he  was 
created  by  God  alone,  without  any  intervention 
on  the  part  of  father  or  mother,  and  that  in  his 
earthly  incarnation  he  was  nothing  but  a  man  into 
whom  the  Word  had  been  transformed.  While  the 
Church  taught  that  we  are  brethren  of  Christ  in 
that  he  took  our  flesh  upon  him,  Menno  held  that 
only  the  regenerate  are  the  brethren  of  Christ,  and 
then  simply  because  they,  like  him,  are  begotten 
of  God.  From  this  teaching,  however,  some  drew 
the  deduction  that  Christ  was  not  consubstantial 
with  the  Father,  but  was  merely  one  with  him  in 
will  and  intent,  thus  denying  the  Trinity.    The  as- 


sembly of  elders  accordingly  convened  at  Goch  in 
1547  and  ezconmiimicated  their  colleague  Adam 
Pastor,  one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  this  doc- 
trine. Menno,  who  was  present,  wrote  a  rather 
feeble  refutation  of  Pastor,  entitled  Bdijdinghe  van 
den  drieenigen  Godt,  although  he  did  not  break  off 
all  association  with  him. 

During  his  residence  on    the   Lower   Rhine  in 

1545-47  and  after  he  had  settled  in  Holstein  in 

1549,  Menno  made  frequent  journeys 

5.  Final     to  confer  with  his  fellow  elders,  and 
Activities,   between  1552  and  1554  he  published 
from  his  own  press  a  number  of  wri- 
tings, chiefly  apologetic  in  character.    One  of  these, 
the  Beantwoordinghe  over  eene  schrift  Gelit  Fabric  is 
the  longest  work  of  its  author,  and  almost  the  only 
one  which  gives  any  information  concerning  his  life 
and  the  conditions  of  his  time.     It  treats,  among 
other  subjects,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation, 
on  which  Menno  disputed  with  Micronius  at  Wi5- 
mar  on  Feb.  6  and  15,  1554.    In  the  following  year 
Micronius  published  the  minutes  of  this  disputa- 
tion, to  which  his  opponent  replied  in  1556,  follow- 
ing it  with  another  refutation  in  1557.  These  are  not 
the  most  felicitous  of  the  products  of  Menno's  pen; 
they  are  not  at  all  free  from  personalities  and  weari- 
some repetitions.    The  closing  years  of  his  life  were 
saddened  by  the  controversies  among  his  followefs 
concerning  excommunication.      As  early  as  1531 
Menno  had  ruled  that  the  faithful  should  avoid  all 
association  with  their  fellow  believers  of  unseemly 
life,  unless  these  should  prove  responsive  to  ad- 
monition.   In  the  course  of  the  development  of  the 
community,  however,  many  problems  were  evoli?ed 
regarding  excommunication.     In  1550  Menno  de- 
cided, in  his  Klaer  berichi  van  de  excommunioohe, 
that  this  avoidance  should  be  extended  to  secular 
life  as  well,  but  not  in  cases  where  assistance  might 
be  rendered;   he  mitigated  also  the  severity  of  the 
banishment  as  far  as  possible.    The  elders  Leenaert 
Bouwens  and  Gillis  van  Aachen,  on  the  other  hand, 
demanded  that  excommunication  be   declared  in 
the  majority  of  cases  without  previous  warning, 
and  that,  if  one  of  a  married  pair  had  fallen  under 
the  ban,  the  other  should  avoid  him  or  her.    These 
measures  aroused  the  deep  resentment  of  the  Ana- 
baptists living  along  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  they 
accordingly  sent  their  teachers  ZyHs  and  Lemmeken 
to  Menno  in  1556,  whereupon,  in  the  following  }'ear, 
he  went  to  Franeker  and  Harlingen  to  win  his  fel- 
low elders  to  a  milder  mood  and  restore  peace.   The 
reverse  was  the  result,  however,  and  Menno  him- 
self was  threatened  with  excommunication.    In  his 
fear  that  he  might  have  conceded  too  much  to  hu- 
man weakness,  he  published  his  Gronddie  beridU  in 
1558,  declaring  openly  that  he  had  formerly  emd 
and  presenting  the  strictest  views.    Zylis  and  heat- 
meken  repHed,  only  to  be  answered  by  Menno  in  s 
book  couched  in  no  very  measured  tones,  though 
written  just  before  his  death.    As  he  lay  dying,  how- 
ever,  he  lamented   this  temporary   severity  and 
warned  his  followers  not  to  be  servants  of  m^  as 
he  had  been. 

Menno's  character  was  a  mixture  of  humilitj. 
warmth  of  heart,  pessimism  with  regard  to  the 
world  and  life,  spiritual  piety,  loyalty  and  love  to 
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the  "  community,"  and  obstinacy,  while  he  was 
deeply  conscious  of  his  responsibility  as  elder  of  the 
people  of  God.  None  of  his  Dutch  con- 
6.  Charac-  temporaries  surpassed  him  in  ability 
terization.  to  write  in  a  popular  and  edifying 
vein,  or  in  ease  of  composition. 
Through  his  toil,  his  books  and  letters,  and  the  love 
which  he  bore  his  followers,  with  which  he  in- 
spired them  in  their  turn,  he  enabled  the  community 
to  increase  in  numbers  and  to  hold  fast  to  their 
lofty  morality.  Every  trace  of  the  excesses  of 
Munster  and  Joris  had  vanished,  and  henceforth  the 
community  was  to  remain  true  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Now  Testament  as  their  sole  rule  of  faith.  Thus 
the  followers  of  Menno  reverenced  him  deeply, 
though  only  as  one  of  their  pious  teachers.  Grad- 
ually all  his  works  were  printed,  not  only  as  a 
source  of  appeal  in  the  controversies  over  excom- 
munication and  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation, 
but  also  for  edification.  The  pietistic  element 
among  the  Anabaptists  called  themselves  by  his 
name,  as  their  opponents  had  done  since  1544.  In 
Upper  Germany  and  along  the  Rhine,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
estranged  from  him  on  account  of  their  controver- 
sies [due  to  his  insistence  on  his  doctrine  of  the  in- 
carnation and  marital  avoidance  in  case  one  of  the 
married  pair  was  under  discipline.  Cf .  A.  H.  New- 
man, Hist,  of  Antipedobaptismf  pp.  309-312,  Phila- 
delphia, 1897],  but  in  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries  his  name  and  writings  won  their 
esteem  as  the  representative  of  their  separatistic 
hfe  and  their  opposition  to  the  established  church. 

The  works  of  Menno,  still  preserved  (so  far  as 
extant)  in  their  original  editions  at  Amsterdam, 
were  i^Titten  in  colloquial  Low  German  and  trans- 
lated into  Dutch  after  his  death.  The  first  edition 
of  a  small  collection  appeared  in  1562,  followed  by 
larger  collections  in  1601,  1646,  and  1681,  the  latter 
being  almost  complete.  A  German  edition  of  all 
his  writings  was  published  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  in  1876, 
and  Eng.  transl.,  in  1871.  Although  there  are  sev- 
eral portraits  of  Menno,  none  of  them  were  taken 
from  life,  and  only  one,  which  is  preserved  at 
Utrecht,  seems  to  have  come  from  a  circle  which 
knew  him  personally.  In  his  later  years  he  was  a 
cripple.  S.  Cramer. 

II.  Second  Statement:  Menno  Simons  and  his 
coworkers  differed  from  the  more  prominent  re- 
formers of  the  sixteenth  century  in  rejecting  the 
doctrinal  system  of  Predestination  (q.v.).  Prior 
to  Jacobus  Arminius  (q.v.)  they  taught  the  freedom 
of  the  will.  Of  the  doctrine  that  freedom  of  choice 
is  not  granted  man,  and  yet  he  is  held  responsible 
and  punished  for  sin,  Menno  speaks  as  *'  an  abom- 
ination above  all  abominations  "  (Menno  Simons, 
Complete  Works,  ii.  94,  i.  221,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  1871). 
John  Calvin,  in  turn,  who  had  evidently  never  ac- 
quired a  first-hand  knowledge  of  Menno's  teach- 
ings, speaks  of  Menno  in  most  contemptuous  terms. 

While,  according  to  the  leading  German  reform- 
ers, "  what  is  not  against  Scripture  is  for  Scripture 
and  Scripture  is  for  it  "  (Luther),  Menno  held  that, 
as  concerns  Christian  doctrine  and  ceremonies,  noth- 
ing can  be  rightly  maintained  that  is  not  expressly 
taught  and  authorized  in  the  New  Testament.  Need- 


less to  say  that  he  attributed  to  the  opinion  of 
neither  pope — whom  he  considered  Antichrist — nor 
Church  Fathers  any  authoritative 
z.  Views  of  weight.  On  the  relation  of  the  Old 
Scripture.  Testament  to  the  New-Testament 
Scriptures  he  differed  fundamentally 
from  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin.  Menno,  as  well  as 
the  Swiss  Brethren  and  Huterites  (see  Mennonites), 
held  that  "  Christ  alone  is  our  law-giver."  The 
Old-Testament  precepts  were  largely  intended  for 
premessianic  times  and  have  been  restated  by  Christ 
and  the  apostles  so  far  as  they  are  to  be  applied  to 
the  Christian  Church.  The  Old-Testament  Scrip- 
tures are  indeed  a  part  of  the  Word  of  God,  they 
are  the  foundation  and  groundwork  for  the  New, 
while  the  latter  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old;  but  in 
matters  of  Christian  worship,  practise,  and  life,  the 
New-Testament  Scriptures  are  the  only  authority. 
While  the  Reformers  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin 
justified,  on  Old-Testament  authority,  a  union  of 
Church  and  State,  war,  capital  punishment,  the 
oath,  and  in  part  also  ritualism,  Menno  rejected 
the  same  on  New-Testament  authority.  Of  the 
doctrine  of  the  inner  fight,  as  held  by  Hans  Denk 
(q.v.)  and  a  few  other  Anabaptists  and  later  by  the 
Quakers,  not  a  trace  is  foimd  in  his  writings. 

On  original  sin  Menno  teaches  that  through  the 
fall  all  men  inherit  a  sinful  natiu^.    Christ,  the  sec- 
ond Adam,  has  atoned  for  the  guilt  of 

2.  Sin;      original  sin,  hence  no  one  vnH  be  con- 
Justification  denmed  for  the  sin  of  Adam.    All  in- 

by  Faith,  fants  are  saved  through  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  according  to  his  express 
promise.  Condemnation  awaits  those  who  reject 
the  means  of  salvation  offered  them.  The  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  is  given  great  prominence 
in  Menno's  system.  Luther's  teaching  on  the  sac- 
raments (baptismal  regeneration  and  forgiveness  of 
sin  through  the  observation  of  the  Lord's  Supper) 
he  rejects  as  inconsistent  with  this  doctrine.  '*  To 
teach  and  befieve,"  says  Menno,  ''  that  regenerar 
tion  is  the  result  of  baptism,  my  brethren,  is  terri- 
ble idolatry  and  blasphemy  against  the  blood  of 
Christ.  For  there  is  neither  in  heaven  nor  on  earth 
any  other  remedy  for  our  sins,  be  they  inherited 
evil  propensities  or  transgressions,  than  the  blood 
of  Christ  alone,  as  we  have  often  sjiown  in  our  first 
writings  "  (Works,  ii.  200).  "  The  blood  of  Christ 
is  and  will  ever  be  the  only  and  eternally  vafid 
means  of  our  reconciliation,  and  not  works,  bap- 
tism, or  Lord's  Supper  "  (i.  158).  The  statement 
that  "  Christ  is  the  only  means  of  grace  "  is  found 
oftentimes  in  Menno's  writings;  all  the  riches  of 
grace  may  be  obtained  through  faith  in  Christ — 
by  no  means  through  works  and  ceremonies. 

Probably  no  contemporary  of  Menno  Simons  in- 
sists with  more  emphasis  on  the  inseparable  con- 
nection of  an  obedient,  holy  life  with 

3.  Holy  true  faith.  **  Behold,  beloved  reader," 
Living;  the  says  Menno,  **  thus  true  faith  begets 
Ordinances,  love  and  love  begets  obedience  to  the 

commandments  of  God  "  (Works,  ii. 
246).  *'  For  this  can  never  fail,  where  there  is  true 
Christian  faith,  there  is  also  dying  to  sin,  a  new 
creature,  true  repentance,  a  sincere  regenerated,  un- 
blamable Christian  "  (i.  118).    ''  True  faith  which 
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avails  before  God  is  a  living  and  saving  power  which 
is,  through  the  preaching  of  the  holy  Word,  wrought 
of  God  in  the  heart,  renewing,  changing  and  regen- 
erating it  to  newness  of  mind  "  (i.  59).  On  the 
Christian  ordinances  Menno  says:  "  All  the  rites 
ordained  of  God,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, have  been  instituted  that  our  faith  may  be 
exercised  and  our  obedience  proven  "  (i.  34).  The 
baptism  of  infants  is  invalid.  Incidentally  baptism 
is  spoken  of  as  the  reception  of  ''  a  handful  of 
water  "  (i.  38,  i.  124).  Menno  also  observes  that 
"  the  poor  world  has  hitherto  believed  the  new  birth 
to  consist  in  immersion  in  the  water  while  the 
words  are  said,  I  baptize  thee,"  etc.  (ii.  215).  He 
did  not  hold  that  believers'  baptism  to  be  valid 
must  be  administered  by  a  representative  of  a  church 
that  is  entirely  orthodox.  On  the  Lord's  Supper 
his  teaching  concurs  with  that<of  Zwingli;  he  dis- 
approves of  ''  open  "  communion. 

Menno  defines  the  Church  as  the  assembly  of 
those  **  who  hear,  believe,  accept,  and  rightly  ful- 
fil "  the  teachings  of  God's  Word  (ii. 
4.  The  345),  hence  a  true  Christian  church  is 
Church,  necessarily  established  on  the  volim- 
tary  principle.  He  says:  *'  Faith  is 
the  gift  of  God,  therefore  it  can  not  be  forced  upon 
any  one  by  worldly  authorities  or  by  the  sword." 
"  Tell  me,  kind  reader,  where  have  you  in  all  the 
days  of  your  life  read  in  the  apostolic  Scriptures 
that  Christ  or  the  apostles  called  upon  the  power 
of  the  magistracy  against  those  who  would  not  hear 
their  doctrine  and  obey  their  word?  "  (ii.  71).  "  Be- 
hold how  haughtily  and  how  wickedly  the  princes 
assume,  without  any  awe  or  fear,  the  authority  of 
God  and  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  (i.  186). 
Toleration,  accordingly,  means  the  rejection  of  all 
persecution.  Menno  would  have  taken  it  as  an  in- 
sult had  he  been  charged  with  advancing  the  mod- 
em idea  that  false  doctrine  is,  on  the  groimd  of 
Christian  love  and  forbearance,  to  be  tolerated  in 
the  Church.  The  government  of  the  Church  was 
administered  by  the  elders.  Questions  of  faith  and 
practise  were  not  to  be  referred  to  individual  con- 
gregations. The  idea  that  among  the  early  Men- 
nonites  "  every  church  was  a  law  unto  itself  "  is 
erroneous.  Menno  and  his  colaborers  withdrew 
from  congregations  that  sanctioned  what  they  be- 
heved  to  be  unscriptural  doctrine.  The  great  mis- 
sionary commission  of  Christ  was  held  by  Menno 
to  have  been  given  to  the  Church;  he  was  in  fact 
preeminently  a  missionary.  With  emphasis  he  in- 
sists on  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  care  for  needy 
and  destitute  members.  He  testifies  that  notwith- 
standing the  relentless,  bloody  persecution  which 
had  left  in  their  care  numerous  widows  and  orphans, 
and  in  which  many  had  lost  their  possessions,  no 
one  of  the  church  which  he  represented,  nor  their 
children,  had  been  kno\Mi  or  would  have  been  per- 
mitted to  beg  (ii.  309).  The  Church,  according  to 
Menno,  is  the  "  commimion  of  saints  "  in  deed  and 
in  truth,  nevertheless  there  is  always  a  possibility 
ot  those  Having  a  form  of  godliness  and  denying  the 
powei  thereof  being  found  in  it.  In  his  writings  he 
reiened  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  hypocrite 
even  among  the  apostles,  but  insists  that  neither 
offensive  sin  and  transgression  nor  false  doctrine 


must  be  tolerated  in  the  Church.  Of  church  diaei- 
pline  he  says:  "  In  short,  as  a  vineyard  without  a 
fence  or  inclosure,  or  a  city  without  walls  or  gates,  90 
is  a  church  without  diacipliue  and  the  exoommimi- 
cation."  Members  of  the  church  were  not  peimitted 
to  eat  or  do  business  with  those  who  had  been  ex- 
cluded, except  in  cases  of  emergency  (I  Cor.  v.  U; 
II  Thess.  iii.  14).  On  this  point  both  Menno  and 
Dirk  Philips  wrote  treatises  against  the  Swiss  Breth- 
ren who  disapproved  of  the  *'  avoidance  "  of  the 
excommunicated.  The  interesting  history  of  this 
practise  and  the  reasons  why  Menno  advocated  it 
can  not  be  stated  in  a  few  sentences.  That  on  his 
death-bed  he  expressed  regrets  for  the  stand  which 
he  had  taken  in  this  matter,  as  was  believed  by  the 
"  Waterlanders,"  who  were  of  one  mind  with  the 
Swiss,  is  evidently  a  fable.  In  the  last  weeks  of  his 
life  he  wrote  a  little  book  which  was  published  after 
his  death,  insisting  on  '*  avoidance  "  as  stringently 
as  ever. 

The  swearing  of  oaths  he  believed  to  be  f orbiddeo 
by  Christ.  Of  war  he  speaks  as  a  ''  wicked,  abom- 
inable business  "  (i.  137).  Capital  punishment  he 
considered  incompatible  with  Christian  principles; 
he  suggests  confinement  for  life  in  its  stead  (ii.  407). 
Frequently  he  denounced  the  "  houses  of  intem- 


perancC; 
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the  accursed  drunken  taverns."    Be 


was  an  advocate  of  "  the  simple  life  ";  church- 
members  who  permitted  themselves  to  drift  into 
worldliness  were  strictly  disciplined  by  the  chureh. 
Menno  believed  the  coming  of  Christ  near,  not, 
however,  to  inaugurate  the  millAWT^inTw^  but  for 
judgment. 

The  old  accusation  of  some  of  Meimo's  opponents 
that  he  denied  the  divine  nature  in  Christ,  an  in- 
sinuation  which    was    vigorously  re- 
5.  Chris-    pudiated  by  him,  must   be   placed  in 
tology.      the  same  cat^ory  as  other  slanders, 
such  as   that  he  upheld  conmiunisoi 
and  was  the  head  of  a  revolutionary  sect.    He  held 
a   peculiar  doctrine   on   the   Incarnation:    "The 
whole  Christ,  God  and  man,  man  and  God,  is  €iod's 
son  and  is  of  heaven"  (ii.  151,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  1S71). 
Not  only  was  he  truly  God  from  eternity,  but  his 
human  nature  was  also  of  heaven  and  was  not  the 
result  of  a  creation.    Of  Mary's  body  he  partook 
not  otherwise  than  as  a  seed  of  grain  partakes  of 
the  field  in  which  it  is  planted  (ii.  337).    To  asxft 
that  he  could  in  that  case  not  be  truly  human  is  to 
deny  Crod's  omnipotence.    Had  he,  as  regards  his 
humanity,   "  been  of  the  impure,   sinful  fle^  of 
Adam,  he  would  be  guilty  also,  through  the  etenal 
justice  of  God,  of  judgment  and  death.    And  if  be 
himself  owed  a  debt,  how  could  he  pay  outbT 
That  this  doctrine  has  a  tendency  toward  the  dentil 
of   Christ's   divinity   was   indignantly    dooied  bf 
Menno.     His  opinion  was,  on  the  contrary,  that 
what  is  generally  considered  the  orthodox  view  of 
the  incarnation  dishonors  Christ's  divinity,  re|>fe- 
senting  him  as  a  creature  as  concerns  his  bodj. 
**  If  the  man  [human  nature  of]  Christ  was  of  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Mary,  it  is  manifest  that  be  «tf 
not  God's  son  but  a  created  being  "  (ii.  158). "  Tint  I 
have  ever  said  this  [that  the  Word  was  changed  into 
flesh  and  blood]  no  one  will,  I  believe,  ever  be  ibfe 
to  prove;  nevertheless  they  have  the  effronteiy  to 
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say  and  write  such  of  us.  I  have  spoken  of  this  as 
the  eminent  apostle  has  taught  me,  namely,  that 
the  Word  was  made  flesh  "  (ii.  159).  ''  As  he  is  the 
only  and  true  Son  of  God,  he  must  also  have  the 
natiu^  of  the  one  of  whom  he  is,  this  is  too  plain 
to  be  controverted  "  (ii.  392).  "  Although  he  hum- 
bled himself  and  laid  down  his  divine  splendor, 
privileges,  and  glory,  nevertheless  he  was  God  and 
God's  Word  "  (ii.  164).  Menno  states  that ''  there 
are  many  among  us  "  who  have  never  **  heard  or 
asked  a  word ''  concerning  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  Jesus'  body,  and  also  testifies  that  he  never 
refers  to  this  doctrine  in  his  sermons,  "  but  I  teach 
simply  and  plainly  that  Christ  Jesus  is  truly  God 
and  man,  a  Son  of  God  and  a  Son  of  man,  con- 
ceived of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  bom  of  the  pure 
virgin  Mary  "  (ii.  332).  The  said  doctrine  of  the 
incarnation  was  held  by  the  Obbenites  (see  Men- 
NONiTEs)  before  Menno  identified  himself  with 
them,  and  it  was,  according  to  his  own  confession, 
only  after  severe  and  prolonged  mental  struggles 
that  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  entirely 
Scriptual  (ii.  330). 

The  supposition  that  the  teachings  of  Menno  and 
his  coworkers  were  tinged  with  rationalism  is  with- 
out foimdation.  His  faithful  colaborer, 
6.  Relation  Dirk  Philips,  of  whom  he  observes  that 
to  Ration-  "  Dirk  and  I  are  entirely  of  the  same 
alism.  mind  "  and  whose  extant  writings  fill 
a  stately  volume — an  English  trans- 
lation is  now  in  press — occupied  the  same  position 
toward  rationalism  as  Menno,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  Swiss  Brethren.  The  Dutch  historian  Brandt 
asserted  that  the  excommunication  of  Adam  Pas- 
tor (q.v.)  for  denying  the  deity  of  Christ  was  the 
work  of  Dirk  Pfaifips.  Others  have  opined  that 
Menno  was  at  variance  with  Dirk  in  this  matter. 
From  Pastor's  Underacheit  tusachen  rechte  leer  unde 
valsche  leer  (published  in  vol.  v.  of  BMiotheca  Re-- 
formaioria  Neerlandica),  it  is  clear  that  he  held 
Menno  responsible  for  his  excommunication,  and 
the  latter  testifies  that  Pastor  was  no  longer  oi  their 
number  (ii.  96;  the  English  translation  of  the  pas- 
sage is  inaccurate,  see  Menno  Symons*  WerckeUf  p. 
312,  Amsterdam,  1681).  In  his  refutation  of  Pas- 
tor, Menno  speaks  of  the  denial  of  the  eternal  pre- 
existence  of  Christ  as  "  a  terrible  blasphemy,  curse, 
and  abomination"  (ii.  184).  The  hymn  of  Ludwig 
Haetzer  (q.v.),  expressing  antitrinitarian  senti- 
ments, is  not  found  in  the  hymn-books  of  Swiss 
and  South  German  Anabaptists,  nor  of  the  Menno- 
nites.  It  is  doubtful  whether  its  author  was  rebap- 
tized  or  baptized  others,  although  he  agreed  with  the 
Anabaptists  in  their  opposition  to  state-churchism 
and  on  a  few  other  points  (cf.  F.  Roth,  Augsburga 
Reformationsgeschichtef  pp.  221-222,  232,  Munich, 
1901;  Heberle  in  TSK,  1858,  p.  845).  His  friend 
Hans  Denk,  unlike  Haetzer,  a  man  of  unimpeachable 
character,  was  an  advocate  of  liberalistic  sentiments 
although  not  an  antitrinitarian,  and  became  the 
leader  of  an  Anabaptist  party  called  ^*  Denkians," 
but  before  his  death  retracted  his  former  teaching 
on  the  necessity  of  rebaptism.  Unfortimately 
Menno  and  the  Mennonites  have  sometimes  been 
judged  from  the  writings  of  such  men,  with  whom 
in  fact  they  had  nothing  to  do. 


Touching  the  position  of  Menno  and  his  friends 

with  respect  to  the  leading  Reformers,  it  is  to  be 

noted  that  Menno's  personal  estimate  of  Luther 

was  congenial  and  appreciative,   far 

7.  Relation  more  so  than  the  opinion  entert«>med 
to  the      by  Luther  concerning  any  Anabapusts. 

Reformers.  Menno  freely  acknowledges  that  "  the 
Lord  has  effected  much  good  through 
Luther's  first  writings  "  {WorkSt  i.  29).  He  severely 
criticizes  Luther  for  permitting  himself  to  lose  sight 
of  the  principle  of  toleration  which  he  had  originally 
advocated.  The  Reformation,  so  far  as  it  was  iden- 
tified with  state-churchism,  was  in  Menno's  opinion 
quite  superficial:  it  Las,  says  Menno,  not  brought 
a  change  in  the  life  of  the  people  and  its  foimda- 
tions  were  not  laid  along  Scriptural  lines.  In  the 
Lutheran  states  of  central  and  northern  Germany 
the  priests  were  giyen  orders  to  accept  the  new 
standards  of  faith  and  practise  prescribed  by  the 
heads  of  the  State.  The  priests,  as  a  rule,  accepted 
the  new  order  of  things  and  the  populace  followed 
them  (no  other  creed  being  tolerated  by  the  civil 
authorities)  with  the  exception  of  those  who  ac- 
cepted Anabaptist  teachings.  If  we  may  believe 
Menno's  testimony,  both  shepherds  and  fiock  con- 
tinued ''  with  few  exceptions  "  in  their  old  incon- 
sistent life.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Menno 
was  eye-witness  of  much  that  must  give  him  an  im- 
favorable  opinion  of  State-Church  Reformation.  It 
is  interesting  to  notice  his  evident  surprise  upon 
fomung  the  acquaintance  of  Johannes  a  Lasco  (q.v.), 
that  a  man  of  hLs  piety  was  a  representative  of  Zwing- 
lianism.  Menno  addresses  him  in  one  of  his  books 
as  his  ''  beloved,  holy  brother."  In  his  view  it  was 
an  inconsistency  that  while  the  pope  was  held  to  be 
antichrist,  his  ordination  was  accepted  as  valid. 
"  The  little  gods  of  Babylon,"  says  Menno,  had  been 
abandoned,  but  that  which  was  in  fact  responsible 
for  prevailing  superficiality  and  inconsistencies 
had  been  left  untouched. 

Menno,  in  his  extant  writings,  never  mentions 

or  even  alludes  to  any  of  the  great  leaders  of  the 

Swiss  Brethren.    Was  he  not  informed 

8.  Relatk>n  of  the  history  of  the  Swiss  and  South 
to  the  Swiss  German  Anabaptists  ?    Is  there  a  his- 

Bretfaren.  torical  connection  between  the  Swiss 
and  the  Melchiorites  and  Obbenites, 
and  if  such  is  the  case,  did  Menno  know  of  it  ?  In 
vain  is  an  answer  to  these  questions  sought  in 
Menno's  writings.  Gf  Melchior  Hoffmann  it  is  known 
that  he  purposely  ignored  the  Swiss  and  South 
German  Anabaptists,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was 
ever  connected  with  them.  The  Obbenites  had, 
with  the  exception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  incarna- 
tion, discarded  those  teachings  which  had  separated 
the  Melchiorites  from  the  Swiss  Brethren,  and 
Menno's  insistence  on  the  "  avoidance  "  of  the  ex- 
communicated was,  as  has  been  stated,  not  approved 
by  the  Swiss.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Swiss  and  South  German  Anabap- 
tists. It  is  evident  from  his  writings  that  there  is 
no  direct  historical  connection  between  his  people 
and  certain  medieval  sects,  but  this,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, does  not  exclude  the  supposition  that  such 
a  connection  existed  between  the  Swiss  Brethren 
and  older  sects  although  Menno  was  clearly  not 
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aware  of  it.  He  says,  "  Soon  after  the  death  of  the 
apostles,  through  the  influence  of  the  unenlightened 
bishops,  trust  in  outward  works  was  permitted  to 
take  the  place  of  trust  in  Jesus  Christ "  {WerckeUf  p. 
61,  Amsterdam,  1681).  "  The  imderstaiiding  of  the 
holy  gospel,  which  was  lost  for  many  centuries,  has 
been  found  again."  "  May  the  holy  city  and  temple 
which  lay  desolate  for  many  centuries,  be  again 
rebuilt , "  etc.  Menno  never  mentions  the  Waldenses. 
Dirk  Philips  makes  mention  of  them  in  his  Erv- 
chiridion,  but  his  observations  show  that  he  was 
not  well  informed  concerning  their  teachings. 

Concerning  Menno  Simons'  relation  to  the  Mun- 
sterites  (see  Muenster,  Anabaptists  in)  it  is  first 
of  all  to  be  noted  that  not  all  Anabaptists  of  the 
Netherlands  who  disregarded  the  principle  of  non- 
resistance  were  followers  of  John  of  Leyden  (see 
Anabaptists;  Muenster,  Anabaptists  in).  Of 
his  o\Mi  brother,  who  in  many  histor- 
9.  Relation  ical  works  figures  as  a  MOnsterite, 
to  MUnster  Menno  say^:  "  My  poor  brother  has 
Anabaptists,  erred  only  in  this,  that  he  undertook 
to  defend  his  faith  with  the  fist  and 
to  oppose  violence  by  violence  "  (WorkSf  ii.  101). 
It  must  be  remembered  that  an  imprecedented  per- 
secution was  waged  against  the  dissenters.  The 
law  of  the  empire  demanded  that  all  who  had  sub- 
mitted to  rebaptism  and  were  imwilling  to  recant 
must  die,  and  this  law  dates  from  the  year  1529 
— about  four  years  prior  to  the  rise  of  the  MUn- 
Bterites.  Very  many  had  lost  their  lives.  The  Ana- 
baptists were  in  continuous  danger  of  death  and 
under  temptation  to  take  the  sword  in  self-defense. 
While  Menno  was  yet  a  priest  a  large  number  of 
dissenters,  among  them  his  brother,  sought  refuge 
in  the  "  Old  Cloister  "  near  Bolsward  and  defended 
it  against  a  contingent  of  troops.  ^*  The  poor  er- 
ring flock,"  says  Menno,  "  which  erred  because  they 
had  no  true  shepherds,  after  many  severe  edicts, 
killing  and  slaughter,  came  together  near  my  place 
of  residence,  in  a  place  called  Old  Goister,  and, 
alas,  through  the  godless  doctrine  of  MQnster, 
contrary  to  Christ's  spirit,  word,  and  example, 
drew  the  sword  to  defend  themselves,  which  the 
Lord  commanded  Peter  to  put  up  into  the  sheath  " 
(i.  4).  Although  these  people  followed  the  M(ln- 
sterites  to  the  extent  of  taking  the  sword,  they  must 
not  be  held  responsible  for  the  highly  offensive 
practises  originated  by  "  King  "  John  of  Leyden 
at  MUnster;  in  fact  even  many  of  those  who  had 
accepted  the  latter's  leadership  and  had  gone  to 
Miinster  were  loath  to  follow  him  aU  the  way.  When 
John,  after  long  and  persistent  effort,  had  persuaded 
Bemhard  Rothmann  and  the  other  preachers  in 
MUnster  (see  Muenster,  Anabaptists  in)  that  po- 
lygamy was  the  Scriptural  course  for  the  "  New 
Israel,"  a  rebellion  occurred  among  his  followers 
within  the  walls  of  the  besieged  city.  Mollenhecke, 
the  leader  of  the  resisting  party,  and  his  adherents 
were  mercilessly  put  to  the  sword  by  "  King " 
John.  Of  MOnsterite  teaching  and  practise  Menno 
speaks  invariably  in  severest  terms  of  condemna- 
tion. He  denounced  John  of  Leyden  as  a  blas- 
phemer, seducer,  and  worthless  character,  notwith- 
standing his  unusual  gifts  as  a  leader.  He  says  of 
the  MOnsterites:    '*  Their  seditious  abominations. 


such  as  choosing  a  king  and  what  they  taught  oon- 
ceming  the  kingdom,  the  sword,  polygamy,  woridly 
conformity,  and  the  like  abominations  and  infamy 
we  reject  and  hate  with  all  our  soul  "  (i.  197).  "  So 
it  is  in  your  instance,  O  ye  mad  ones,"  he  addresses 
them,  "  (foigive  me,  for  it  is  the  truth  that  I  write). 
The  prophets  you  read  according  to  Jewish  under- 
standing, the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
you  say,  is  all  fulfilled  and  pretend  that  there  is 
now  another  dispensation,"   etc.    (i.  97).     "Tbey 
have  justified  open  adultery  under  the  cloak  of  tl^ 
ciistom  of  the  Jewish  fathers,  together  with  other 
infamy  of  which  a  true  Christian  must  be  appalled 
and  ashamed  "  (i.  227).    "  Is  it  not  a  grievous  error 
that  you  suffer  yourselves  to  be  so  wretchedly  be- 
witched by  such  worthless  men,  and  so  lamentably 
misled  from  one  corrupt  sect  into  another;   first 
Munsterite,  then  of  Batenbuig,  now  Davidist  [fol- 
lowers of  Jan  David  Joris  (q.v.)],  and  thus  from 
Beelzebub  to  Lucifer  and  from  Belial  to  Behemoth  " 
(i.  94).     "  How  many  innocent  hearts  have  they 
deceived!    How  many  poor    souls    have  they  se- 
duced !    What  great  shame  have  they  brought  upon 
God's  Wordl    What  abominations    have  some  of 
them  committed  under  a  pious  api>earance!    How 
great   cause   have  they  given   to   the  poor,  blind 
magistrates  who  have,  alas  I   no  understanding  d 
the  holy  word,  to  shed  innocent  blood  "  (i.  96). 

After  Menno's  renimciation  of  Romanism  and 
his  identification  with  the  religious  body  which  he 
so  well  represented,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
labor  in  public.  He  was  an  outlaw  and  a  fugitive 
although,  through  the  leniency  of  local  authorities, 

he  foimd  it  possible  to  sojourn  com- 
zo.  Victim  paratively  long  in  a  few  places.    Had 
of         however,  any  appointment  for  a  meet- 
Intolerance,  ing  in  which  he  or  one  of  his  fri^ids 

was  to  appear  been  publicly  announoei 
he  would  unfailingly  have  been  apprehended  at  the 
appointed  place.  In  a  number  of  instances  the  local 
authorities  would  apparently  have  tolerated  him 
and  his  friends,  had  they  not  feared  the  vengeanre 
of  the  provincial  or  imperial  government.  Menoo 
knew  full  well  that  only  as  long  as  such  magistrates 
could  urge  the  excuse  that  they  did  not  know  cf 
his  whereabouts  would  they  refrain  from  putting 
forth  efforts  to  have  him  apprehended.  He  had  a 
few  private  discussions  with  Zwinglian  theologiaos. 
such  as  Johannes  a  Lasco,  Martinus  Micronius 
(qq.v.),  and  Gellius  Faber,  who  had  obligated  them- 
selves to  observe  strict  silence  concerning  these  con- 
ferences. In  several  of  his  books  Menno  asks  his 
Protestant  friends  to  arrange  for  a  public  debate 
with  him,  obtaining  for  him  a  safe  conduct  from 
the  government,  but  this  desire  was  never  granted 
him.  Even  Count  von  Ahlefeldt,  who  permitted 
him  to  live  on  his  estate  at  WOstenfelde  in  Holstcia 
(where  Menno  died  in  peace),  would  in  aU  probabil- 
ity, had  the  matter  been  brought  to  the  attentioD 
of  the  imperial  authorities,  not  have  admitted  that 
he  knowingly  gave  shelter  to  this  *'  heresiarck'' 
Toleration  for  Menno  and  his  people  prevailed 
neither  on  Roman  Catholic  nor  Protestant  terri- 
tory. He  complains  bitterly  that  "  not  only  amoo? 
Papists  and  Turks,  but  among  thoae  who  boast  of 
the  holy  word  "  and  *'  in  thdr  first  wiitiDgs 
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much  of  faith,  that  it  is  the  gift  of  God  and  that  it 
must  not  be  forced  upon  any  one  by  the  sword  of 
iron  "  (i.  196)  whoever  refused  to  accept  the  creed 
of  the  State  was  relentlessly  persecuted.  Even  the 
ruler  of  Saxony  and  sovereign  of  Luther,  Elector 
John  Frederick,  treated  '*  Anabaptism  "  as  a  cap- 
ital crime.  In  1536  a  number  of  Anabaptists  were 
beheaded  at  Jena  in  Saxony,  upon  Melanchthon's 
advice,  for  no  other  caiise  than  error  in  doctrine. 
Menno  says:  **  1  seek  .  .  .  the  praise  of  the  Lord 
and  my  salvation  and  the  salvation  of  many  souls. 
For  this  I,  my  poor  feeble  wife  and  little  children 
have  for  eighteen  years  endured  extreme  anxiety, 
oppression,  affliction,  misery,  and  persecution,  and 
wherever  we  sojourned,  we  were  in  fear  and  dan- 
ger of  life.  Yea,  when  the  preachers  [of  the  state 
churches]  repose  on  easy  beds  and  downy  pillows, 
we  generally  must  hide  ourselves  in  secluded  cor- 
ners .  .  .  and  when  the  dogs  bark,  it  may  mean 
that  the  catch  polls  are  upon  us  here.  Whilst  they 
are  gloriously  rewarded  for  their  services  with  laige 
incomes  and  easy  times,  our  recompense  and  por- 
tion must  be  fire,  sword,  and  death  "  (i.  7). 

The  writings  of  Menno  Simons  and  Dirk  (Theo- 
dor)  Philips  are  the  principal  sources  for  the  study 
of  the  principles  and  aims  of  the  most  prominent 
dissenting  party  of  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland  of  Reformation  times.  Not  only  were 
these  men  the  spokesmen  of  their  immediate  fol- 
lowers, but  the  Swiss  Brethren  were  of  one  mind 
iTvith  them  on  all  vital  points  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tise. A  view  of  the  Reformation  which  fails  to  take 
due  accoimt  of  the  great  body  of  Christians  which 
attempted,  with  imexcelled  devotion  to  principle 
— ^the  Reformed  historian  Ernst  MUller  speaks  of 
them  as  "  a  church  of  martyrs  " — ^the  restoration  of 
the  Church  to  its  primitive  purity  and  power;  which, 
at  variance  with  the  leading  Reformers,  insdsted  on 
the  voluntary  principle  and  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  must  necessarily  be  inadequate. 

John  Hobsch. 

Biblioorapht:  Biographies  have  been  written  by  A.  M. 
Cramer,  Amsterdam,  1837  (atill  the  beet);  C.  Harder, 
KOnieBberg.  1846;  B.  C.  Rooeen,  Leipaio,  1848;  Browne, 
Philadelphia,  1853;  F.  Bastian,  Straaburg,  1857;  andC. 
Fleischer,  Amsterdam,  1892.  See  also  the  Uteratuie  under 
Memnonitss. 

SIMONS,  WALTHER  EDUARD:  German  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  Elberfeld  May  27,  1855.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Bonn,  Strasbui^  (lie. 
theol.,  1880),  Zurich,  Berlin,  and  GOttingen,  and 
after  holding  pastorates  at  Rheinfelden,  near  Basel 
(1881-83),  and  Leipsic  (1883-92),  became,  in  1892, 
privat-docent  for  practical  theology  at  Bonn,  where 
he  was  appointed  professor  three  years  later.  Since 
1902  he  has  been  professor  of  the  same  subject  at 
Berlin,  and  also  director  of  the  catechetical  seminar 
of  the  same  university.  In  theology  he  belongs  to 
the  liberal  school.  He  has  written  Hat  der  driUe 
Evangelist  den  kanonischen  MaUhdua  heniUzt  f  (Bonn, 
18S0);  Eine  altkdlnische  Seelsorgegemeinde  ala  Vor* 
bild  fUr  die  OegenwaH  (Berlin,  1894);  Die  dUeete 
evangelische  Geineindearmenpflege  am  Niederrhein 
(Bonn,  1894);  Freikirche,  Volkekirche,  Landee^ 
kirche  (Freiburg,  1895);  Niederrheiniaches  Synodal- 
und  Gemeindeleben  "  unter  dem  Kreuz  "  (1897) ;  Kon- 
firmation  und  Kor^firmandenuntenicht  (Tabingen, 


1900);  Kdlnische  Konsistorialbeachlilsse  (Bonn, 
1905) ;  Maithea  Weyer,  ein  Myatiker  aua  der  Refor- 
nuUianazeit  (TQbingen,  1907);  Ein  Vermdchiniaa 
Calvina  an  die  deutachrevangeliachen  Kirchen  (1909); 
Urkundenbuch  zur  rheiniachen  KirchengeachicfUe,  i. 
SynodaUmch  (1909;  in  collaboration  with  others); 
and  Die  Konfirmation  (1909). 

SIMONY:  A  term  defined  by  Thomas  Aquinas 
as  ''  the  deliberate  will  to  buy  and  sell  spiritual 
things  [privileges  and  rights]  and  their  appurte- 
nances." The  primitive  Church  regarded  this  offense 
as  the  gravest  among  those  exclusively^within  the 
province  of  ecclesiastic  legal  ruling,  it  being  con- 
ceived as  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  in  that  it 
assumed  to  engage  the  offices  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
consideration  of  money  or  its  equivalent.  The  name 
has  its  origin,  according  to  the  narrative  in  Acts 
viii.  18  sqq.,  in  the  sacrilege  of  Simon  Magus  (q.v.), 
who  desired  to  buy  from  the  Apostle  Peter  the 
power  to  impart  the  Holy  Ghost  to  whom  he  would. 
Especially  the  sale  or  purchase  of  ordination  for 
money  or  its  equivalent  must,  from  this  account, 
have  been  viewed  as  simony,  seeing  that  (even  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century)  the  theory  had  grown 
up  that  by  means  of  ordination,  through  the  laying 
on  of  a  bishop's  hands,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  received, 
and  with  it  the  power  to  forgive  and  to  retain  sins. 
By  degrees  the  concept  reached  the  expanded  form 
expressed  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  ut  sup.  In  the 
main,  however,  simony  was  held  to  be  traffic  in 
spiritual  offices.  The  viciousness  of  simony  in  this 
peculiar  sense  of  the  term  was  purposely  emphasized 
by  the  popes  in  opposition  to  the  emperors  during 
the  investiture  strife  (see  iNVESTrruRE),  and  was 
employed  as  chief  weapon  in  that  conflict.  The 
Evangelical  conception  of  ordination  involves  the 
consideration  of  simony  as  the  bestowal  and  pro- 
curement of  spiritual  offices  for  money. 

It  is  directly  consonant  with  the  primitive  con- 
cept of  simony,  that  to  give  and  to  take  money  or 
its  equivalent  not  simply  for  the  sacrament  itself, 
but  dso  for  the  administration  of  sacraments  and 
sacramental  acts,  came  generally  to  be  viewed  as 
simony.  Nevertheless,  it  soon  grew  clear  that  a 
voluntary  gift  in  token  of  gratitude  for  such  dis- 
pensations and  their  acceptance  ought  not  to  be  so 
branded;  indeed,  where  a  fixed  custom  had  grown 
up  of  showing  oneself  thankful  by  means  of  suit- 
able presents,  not  to  recognize  the  favor  came  to  be 
regarded  as  reprehensible.  In  that  way  the  Stole 
Fees  (q.v.)  came  into  being.  A  special  kind  of 
simony,  which  can  occur  only  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  is  the  granting  or  obtaining  of  admission 
into  a  spiritual  order  for  money  or  its  equivalent. 

An  extension  of  the  idea  is  f  oimd  when  the  Church 
treats  as  simony  the  selling  and  buying  of  the  right 
of  patronage  on  its  own  account.  According  to 
canon  law,  certified  simony  involves  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  for  all  the  guilty  parties  excom- 
munication from  which  the  pope  idone  can  give  ab- 
solution. If  the  act  has  remained  secret,  however, 
the  bishops  can  absolve  it.  In  connection  with  or- 
dination, simony  subjects  the  ordained  offender  to 
suspension  from  the  received  rites  of  consecration, 
and  to  the  coDstruotion  of  irregularity.    Ltkewise 
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the  onlaiiier  becomes  suspended  from  hia  poatiUcol 
prerogativei.  All  provisory  transactions  wherein 
simony  has  been  committed  are  invalid.  Whoever 
has  procured  a  benefice  through  aimony,  becomes 
irregular,  deposed  from  office,  and  incap^le  of  ob- 
taining another  appointment.  Forfeiture  of  the 
benefice  ensues  even  for  the  one  who  has  obtained  it 
through  un  act  of  simony  wrought  by  others  with- 
out his  accessory  knowledge,  counsel,  or  approval, 
only  he  may  recover  such  benefice  by  dispensation, 
unless  in  case  of  a  simoniacal  election.  The  inmate 
of  a  cloister  who  b  guilty  of  simony  in  connection 
with  admlKsion  to  the  cloister  is  visited  with  sus- 
pension from  all  capitiJary  ofiices,  and  from  all 
rights  of  jurisdiction.  The  latest  regulations  are 
found  in  ConatUuiiones  Pii  IX.,  Apostoticce  sedis, 
Oct.  12,  1869. 

In  the  Protestant  church,  as  well,  all  transactions 
affecting  official  appointments  wherein  simony  has 
occurred  are  accounted  void,  so  that  any  resulting 
grant  of  office  becomes  canceled.  In  the  ease  of 
patrons  the  act  is  punished  by  withdrawal  ot  per- 
sonal right  of  presentation.  Simony  was  also  occa- 
sionally subjected  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  Now- 
adays it  is  classed  as  a  criminal  offense,  and  bo  is 
liable  to  civil  correction.  Wherefore  all  cognizance 
in  the  matter  devolve.-!  exclaiiveiy  on  the  temporal 
courts.  From  tbe  present  standpoint  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  simony  is  matter  for  ecclesiastical 
discipline  and  the  disciplinary  proWnce  of  the  church 
authorities.  E.  Sehlisi;. 

BrauooHiPHTi  N.  A.  Weber,  A  Hit.  of  Simonu  in  the 
Chrutian  Chunli.  Baltimon.  1909  (goa  down  to  the  eih 
century);  Bioghun.  Orieinfm.  IV.,  iil,  H.  XVI..  vi.  28-30: 
a.  Phillipi,  UliHitieh  do  KirrhmrnMn.  )  193,  7  vola., 
Resuuburg,  1H45-7Z:  N,  MOncben,  Dot  kanmiieAe  Slraf- 
Ttcht.  ii.  274  ten.  Cobgno,  lS6fl:  P.  Hinschiiu,  Kirthtn- 
Ttcht,  V.  IQl  iqq.,  BErlin.  Ifl93;  K.li^i,  DitSimonie. Eine 
kaiumittitche  Siudit.  Freiburg,  1902;  Hincb.  in  Anhiv  /Ur 
kaUiolitchei  KirehtnrecM.  Ixuvi  (lOOfl).  3-Ifi:  D.  Buny, 
io  Ecclriiailiazi  Raii™.  Sept..  1908,  pp.  234-M5;  J.  Drab- 
mann,  Paptt  Lfa  IX.  und  du  Siimmie,  Ein  Batrot;  lur 
Viitrnui:h  una  iter  V OTaa^itlUt  det  ImrctlUarilrrlltt.  Leip- 


n  Reich,  DocumaiU,  pp,  152.  198. 

Q-pliah'i-UB;       Pope    468-183. 


the  >ubject  lure  t 
SIMPLICIUS, 
According  to  the  Liber  pordifiaitU  he  came  from 
Tibur  (20  m.  n.e.  of  Rome),  and  was  consecrated  as 
the  successor  of  Hilary  possibly  on  Mar,  3,  468.  His 
importance  arises  from  hU  participation  in  the 
Monophysitic  controversy  (see  Monophysites,  {§ 
5-7),  in  which  he  was  second  only  to  Leo  the  Great 
-and  Hilary.  He  made  Bishop  Zeno  of  Seville  apos- 
tohe  vicar  in  Spain.  His  biography  names  four 
churches  at  Rome  which  were  dedicated  by  him,  the 
establishment  of  a  hehdontariua  for  baptism  and 
penitence,  and  the  offering  ot  costly  church  vessels. 
His  death,  according  to  Duchesne  {Lihtr  pontificalia), 
occurred  on  Mar.  10,  483  (not  Mar.  2). 

(A,  Hauck.) 
BlBUOoRAFHT^  SouRsee  un.  LQier  pavtifiailit.  ed.  Momm- 
•en  in  MOH.  Gal.  jxnt.  Rom.  i  (ISSS).  112-113:  JafTi. 
Reeaila,  i.  77  Htq.;  EjiUlola  Romanorum  panlijlfuin  aen- 
uina,  ed.  A.  Thiel,  i.  174  sqq,,  Bnunsbeix.  1887  (the  let- 
ter* of  Simpliriu»)i  MPL.  ixviii.  1019  Kiq,;  and  Ev«- 
griui.  Hi't.  Kcl..  Ill,,  iv.  eqq.  Consult  further.  J,  Luig- 
ea,  OeiehirlUi  drr  rnniiichtn  Kirchi,  ii.  128  sqij..  Bona, 
1SS5:  Hefele,  ConcilfnaMcfiirAti,  ii,  6a2Hiq,.  Eng.  tmul.. 
It.  ZII  Htq.,  Fr.ttual.,  iL  2,  pp.  9,  IG  aqq.;  Bower.Papai, 


i.  ZS7-Z7I:  BUlmui.  Ltitin  ChriMattiH,.  i.  314.  3X-i7J; 
DCB.  iv.  090-095  (full  diaciwion);  mnd  tbe  nlenol 
litentuie  uodet  MoHDi^TarTaB. 

SIHPSOn,  ALBERT  B:  Presbyteriaa;  b.  at 
Cavendish,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Dec.  15,  ISM. 
He  was  graduated  at  Knox  College,  Toronto,  in 
1S65,  and  also  received  his  theological  educatiui 
there.  He  was  pa.<rtor  of  Knox  Church,  Hamilt«o, 
Ont,,  1865-74,  Broadway  Tabernacle.  Louisville, 
Ky.,  1874-80,  Thirteenth  Street  Preabyterim 
Church,  New  York,  1880-81;  since  ISSl,  of  the 
Gospel  Tabernacle  in  the  same  city.  He  has  beea 
president  of  the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliaam 
since  18S7,  and  in  theology  bolda  "  the  Evangelic^ 
f^th  in  a  conservative  rather  tbao  liberal  sense," 
also  believing  in  adult  baptism  by  immeinoci, 
though  not  a  Baptist.  Beaides  editing  the  Chit' 
tian  and  M\»gionirni  Alliance  since  1887  and  Linn? 
Truths  since  l'J03,  he  has  written  The  GMpd  ^ 
Healing  (New  York.  1SS4);  Dimne  ProbUru  in 
Genetit  and  Exodus  (1890);  The  Land  of  Prtmim 
(1892);  The  Gospel  1^  Iht  Kingdom  (1893);  Jttui 
in  the  Piaims  (1895);  Heart  Meaaaget  for  Sabbatht 
at  Home  (1897);  Larger  Ouilooka  on  Mitnonai^ 
Lands  (1897);  The  Holy  Spirit;  or.  Power  fnm  on 
High  (2  vols.,  1899);  Daijt  of  Heaven  upm  EarA 
(1900):  Discorrry  of  Divine  Healing  (1902);  Chrid 
in  Pte  Bade  (a  Bible  commentary;  24  vols.,  1902- 
1907);  Echoes  of  the  NctB  CreoHim  (1903);  and  col- 
laborated with  M.  Wilson  in  llenrt/  TTitwn,  Otu  ^ 
God's  Best  (1909), 

SIMPSOn,  JAMES  GILLILAflD:  Church  <t 
England;  b.  at  London  Oct.  16,  1865.  He  wuedtt- 
cated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  18SS),  sad 
was  ordained  to  tbe  priesthood  in  1891.  He  wii 
successively  curate  of  Leeds  parish  church  (1889- 
1893),  curate  of  Edinburgh  Cathedra]  and  vi«- 
principal  of  Edinburgh  Theological  CoUege  (1S93- 
1894),  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Dundee  (1895-1900), 
and  principal  of  Leeds  Clergy  School  and  lecturR 
at  Leeds  parish  church  (1900-10).  besides  being 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Brechin  (1896-1900).  »i»l 
select  preacher  at  Oxford  (1909).  Since  1910  Ik 
has  been  a  canon  of  Manchester.  He  has  nritta 
Chrintian  Ideals  (London,  1908),  Fact  and  FaiA 
(1908),  and  Chrisfus  Crucifixus  (1909). 

SmPSon,  MATTHEW:  Methodist  EpiscoFal 
bishop;  b.  at  Cadiz.  O,,  June  21,  1811;  d.  in  HiiU- 
delphia,  Pa.,  June  17,  1884.  He  waa  educatnl  it 
Madison  College  (subsequently  merged  into  Allf- 
ghany  College,  Meadville,  Pa.),  where  he  was  tutot 
in  IS29:  studied  and  practised  medicine,  1829-33: 
was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Methodist  Episcop*! 
Church  1835,  and  elder  in  1837;  was  vice-pKsideoi 
and  professor  of  natural  science  in  AUeghany  Col- 
lege, 1837-39;  president  of  Indiana  Asbury  Tni- 
versity,  Greencaatle,  Ind.,  1S39-^S;  editor  of  Tit 
Western  Christian  Advocate,  Cincinnati,  O.,  IWS' 
18.52;  and  was  elected  bishop  1852.  Be  chanced  i« 
residence  in  18S9  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  to  Evansw" 
III,,  and  became  pre^dent  of  the  Gamtt  BiblictI 
Institute  in  the  latter  place.  He  was  the  ackno^ 
edeed  prince  of  Methodist  preachers,  and  his  eloqaBrt 
addresses  did  good  service  for  the  Union  cause  dur- 
ing tbe  Civil  War,  enjoying,  as  he  did,  the  powul 
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friendship  of  President  Lincoln.    He  was  the  author 

of  Hundred  Years  of  Methodiem,  New  York,  1876; 

Cydopcsdia  of  Methodism,  Philadelphia,  1878;  Lec- 

turea  on  Pr^uhing,  New  York,  1879;  and  Sermone 

(posthumous,  ed.  G.  R.  Crooks,  1885). 

Bibuoorapht:  G.  R.  Crooloi,  Life  of  Bithop  Matihtw  Simp- 
ton,  New  York,  1890. 

SIMPSON,  SAMUEL:  Congregationalist;  b.  at 
Centreville,  Mich.,  Nov.  24,  1868.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Olivet  College,  Olivet,  Mich.  (A.B.,  1891), 
and  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary  (graduated 
1894).  He  also  studied  at  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary  (1896-98)  and  the  University  of  Berlin 
(190(M)1).  He  held  Congregational  pastorates  at 
Gamer,  O.  (1894-96),  and  Chardon,  O.  (1898-1900), 
and  was  associate  professor  of  American  Church 
history  in  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  (1902- 
1909).  He  has  written  The  Life  of  Ulrich  Zvfingli, 
Swiee  Patriot  and  Reformer  (New  York,  1902). 

SnUSON,  JOHN :  Scotch  theologian;  b.  at  Renfrew 
(6  m.  n.w.  of  Glasgow)  about  1668;  d.  at  Edinbuigh 
Feb.  2,  1740.  He  received  his  education  at  Edin- 
buigh University  (M.A.,  1692) ;  and  appears  to  have 
studied  theology  at  least  under  the  advice  of  John 
Marck  of  Leyden,  as  he  acknowledged  receiving  in- 
struction from  him;  he  is  known  to  have  been 
librarian  at  Glasgow  College  in  1696;  he  was  licensed 
by  the  presbytery  of  Paisley  in  1698,  but,  possibly 
owing  to  infirmity  in  health,  did  not  receive  a  charge 
until  1705,  when  he  was  called  to  Troqueer,  Kircud- 
brightshire;  he  became  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  1708.  In  this  last  place  he 
was  exceedingly  influential,  the  presbyteries  of  the 
west  of  Scotland  and  north  of  Ireland  receiving  a 
considerable  number  of  ministers  from  the  men  who 
studied  imder  him,  and  yet  his  position  was  fre- 
quently assailed,  and  it  was  believed  that  he  was 
untrue  to  the  standards.  In  part  this  was  due  to 
his  fundamental  position  that  reason  was  the  basis 
of  theology  and  to  his  effort  to  make  orthodoxy  un- 
derstandable. In  Mar.,  1714,  charges  were  brought 
against  him  in  the  presbytery  of  Edinbuigh,  to 
which  charges  he  made  answer  in  1715,  and  the 
answer  was  referred  to  a  committee;  the  next  as- 
sembly passed  the  matter  over,  and,  in  1717,  a  qual- 
ified censure  of  certain  opinions  and  expressions  was 
passed.  In  his  later  teaching,  after  combating  the 
Semi-arianism  of  Samuel  Clarke  (q.v.),  he  assailed 
Sabellianism;  and  in  1726  charges  were  once  more 
brought  against  him,  this  time  in  the  presbytery  of 
Glasgow.  The  next  year  he  was  suspended  by  the 
general  assembly,  a  conunittee  being  appointed  to 
carry  the  case  through.  But  in  1728  Simson's  ac- 
coimt  of  himself  was  regarded  as  establishing  the 
orthodoxy  of  his  belief,  though  his  statements  in 
teaching  were  not  approved,  and  suspension  fol- 
lowed till  the  presbyteries  coiUd  be  heaid  from;  the 
suspension  finally  occurred  and  was  confirmed  in 
1 729.  The  emoluments  of  the  chair  were  left  to  him, 
but  he  was  debarred  from  teaching. 

His  only  publications  were  those  connected  with 
his  ecclesiastical  trials:  T?ie  Caee  of  Mr.  John  Sim- 
eon (Glasgow,  1715);  and  Coniinuaiion  of  the  Sec- 
ond Edition  of  the  Caee  of  Mr,  John  Simeon  (Edin- 
burgh, 1727-29). 


Bxbuographt:  In  the  BriHah  Museum  Cataloguet  8.v.,  a 
oolumn  is  devoted  to  titles  of  p^imphlets,  records,  etc., 
dealing  with  the  orthodoxy  and  trial  of  Professor  Simson. 
Consult  further:  Correepondence  of  Rev.  R,  WodroWt  ed. 
T.  BiaoCrie,  3  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1842-43;  Hew  Scott. 
Fasti  eeeUeia  Scotieana^  5  parts,  London,  1871;  W.  M. 
Hetherington,  Hial.  of  the  Church  of  ScoOand,  pp.  337, 340, 
348,  New  York,  1881;  H.  F.  Henderson.  Religioue  Con^ 
trovereiee  of  Scotland,  pp.  5,  8.  11-17,  Edinbuigh,  1905; 
W.  Beveridge,  Makers  of  the  Scottish  Church,  p.  174,  Edin- 
burgh, 1908;  DNB,  lii.  28&-287. 

SIMULTANEUM  (Lat.,  "simultaneous  [exercise 
of  religion]  **):  A  term  formerly  used  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire  to  denote  the  authorization  of  more 
than  one  religious  body  to  hold  services  side  by  side 
in  the  same  territory,  so  that  the  worship  of  the  com- 
paratively weaker  commimion  should  be  more  than 
the  right  of  mere  household  devotion.  The  term 
also  connoted,  as  it  still  does,  the  simultaneous  right 
of  two  congregations  of  different  confessions  to  the 
same  ecclesiastical  foundation,  especially  to  the 
same  church  building,  or  the  same  churchyard.  Such 
simultaneous  conditions  repeatedly  arose  in  Ger- 
many, notably  in  the  West  and  Southwest  during 
the  period  between  the  religious  peace  of  Augsburg 
and  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  The  chief  causes  of 
this  were  the  Protestant  confiscation  of  a  large 
amount  of  church  property  after  the  Peace  of  Augs- 
burg, followed  by  its  restitution,  during  the  Counter- 
Reformation,  in  accordance  with  the  edict  of  Mar. 
6,  1629;  as  well  as  the  changes,  in  the  course  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  in  the  status  of  the  religious 
bodies  in  the  various  territories;  the  frequent  con- 
versions of  ruling  princes  (especially  from  Protes- 
tantism to  Roman  Catholicism);  and  the  legal  es- 
tablishment of  the  joint  rights  of  Roman  Catholics 
to  Protestant  churches.  The  legal  theory  of  the 
simultaneous  use  of  ecclesiastical  institutions  (espe- 
cially church  buildings)  is,  however,  only  scantily 
developed  and  is  much  contested,  since  regulation 
by  law  is  almost  entirely  lacking,  except  in  Prussia 
and  Bavaria.  The  legal  basis  for  the  simultaneous 
use  of  a  church  may  arise  from  joint  ownership  of 
the  building  by  both  congregations,  although  it  is 
also  possible  that  the  church  in  question  may  be- 
long solely  to  one  of  the  congregations,  so  that  the 
title  of  the  other  religious  body  is  merely  one  of 
prescription,  the  exact  determination  of  conditions 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  simulta- 
neum  in  each  specific  case.  In  these  instances  there 
are  always  two  distinct  congregations,  conceived 
as  separate  legal  entities,  the  view  being  untenable 
which  maintains  that  the  communions  in  question 
must  be  regarded,  so  far  as  the  simultaneous  church 
is  concern^,  not  as  distinct  corporate  bodies,  but 
as  a  single  congregation  which  still  retains  fellow- 
ship and  unity  of  faith.  Legal  recognition  of  actual 
joint  use  is  equivalent  to  a  title  to  such  right,  and 
a  legal  simultaneum  is  also  created  in  case  one  of 
the  communions  concerned  cedes  the  privilege  of 
joint  use  at  the  petition  of  the  other  party,  while 
retaining  the  right  of  revoking  such  permission  at 
any  time.  On  the  other  hand,  even  right  prescrip- 
tive can  not  create  a  simultaneum  in  case  sufferance 
of  joint  use  has  been  forcibly  extorted  from  the 
party  legally  entitled  to  sole  possession.  Provision 
is  thus  made  for  cases  in  which  the  legal  rights  of  the 
parties  concerned  can  not  be  determined,  the  pre- 
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sumption  being  that  the  privilege  of  that  party 
which  was  the  later  to  receive  permission  of  joint 
use  was  granted  in  response  to  petition  and  is  re- 
vocable; while  if  the  status  of  joint  use  can  not 
definitely  be  determined,  both  communions  are  held 
to  have  equal  rights. 

The  simultaneum  is  subject  to  great  variation 
both  in  kind  and  in  degree.  One  congregation  may 
have  the  nave  while  the  other  has  the  chancel;  sep- 
arate hours  may  be  appointed  for  the  religious  serv- 
ices of  each  communion ;  one  of  the  parties  may  have 
the  right  to  use  the  chim^h  only  on  special  occasions, 
as  for  baptism;  and  in  sporadic  instances  the  two 
congregations  may  even  worship  together.  Ex- 
penses, especially  those  for  maintenance,  must  be 
defrayed  according  to  any  agreements  previously 
drawn  up,  or,  if  occasion  demands,  from  the  com- 
mon funds  of  the  church.  If  such  fimds  are  lack- 
ing or  are  inadequate,  both  congregations,  if  pos- 
sessed of  simultaneous  privileges,  must  contribute. 
When,  however,  one  of  the  communions  concerned 
has  the  exclusive  right  of  possession,  the  other  hav- 
ing only  a  right  of  use,  the  former  must  bear  all 
charges  legally  incumbent  on  the  owner,  while  the 
latter  is  required  to  contribute  only  in  proportion 
to  its  rights  of  use.  Any  new  creation  of  simulta- 
neous rights  in  churches  is  precluded,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  by  the  rule 
that  Roman  Catholic  churches  must  not  be  used  for 
other  than  Roman  Catholic  services,  and  though 
Protestants  may  consistently  grant  the  use  of  their 
church  buildings  to  other  religious  bodies,  as  has 
been  done  repeatedly  at  the  request  of  the  Old 
Catholics,  such  action  can  scarcely  give  rise  to  ob- 
ligations of  a  legal  nature. 

A  simultaneum  may  be  dissolved  either  by  the 
union  of  the  two  congregations  concerned  (with  the 
requisite  sanction  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors); 
or  by  smrender  of  rights  by  one  of  the  parties  in 
question,  although  this  party  is  not  thereby  re- 
leased from  its  possible  obligations.  It  is  a  moot 
question  whether  one  party  may  demand  a  settle- 
ment with  reference  to  the  simultaneous  church  and 
its  joint  property  without  the  consent  of  the  party 
of  the  second  part,  even  though  proper  compensa- 
tion be  offered.  This  right  is  generally  denied 
where  the  simultaneum  has  been  created  by  legal 
enactments,  as  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia;  but  if 
the  simultaneum  is  based  on  a  private  contract,  such 
a  demand  is  legal  as  coming  within  the  scope  of 
private  law.  The  principles  of  the  modem  State 
forbid  it  to  use  either  administrative  or  legislative 
measures  to  compel  churches  to  adopt  a  simul- 
taneum. If,  however,  the  parties  to  a  simultaneum 
become  involved  in  a  controversy  or  dispute  which 
disturbs  the  public  peace,  the  authorities  (especially 
the  police)  have  the  right  to  interfere.  In  case  of 
severe  breaches  of  the  peace,  the  simultaneum  may 
be  temporarily  suspended;  but  the  attitude  of  the 
State  toward  religious  communities  forbids  the  per- 
manent quashing  of  a  simultaneum  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  parties  concerned. 

In  the  case  of  cemeteries,  however,  the  right  of  en- 
forcing a  limited  or  contingent  simultaneum  is  re- 
served by  the  State  in  connection  with  its  claim  to 
jurisdiction  over  burial.    The  Peace  of  Westphalia 


enacted  that  if  one  of  the  recc^nized  confessions 
possessed  no  cemeteiy  of  its  own,  its  members  might 
be  interred  in  the  churchyard  of  the  other.    This 
principle,  with  a  number  of  modifications  and  am- 
plifications, is  still  in  force;   but  while  it  is  recognized 
by  the  German  Protestants  as  vrell  as  by  the  m> 
jority  of  the  German  States,  the  Roman  Catbdic 
Church  rejects  it  except  when  absolutely  compelled 
to  do  otherwise,  in  the  latter  contingency  forbidding 
Protestant  ministers  to  officiate  at  the  burial,  and 
also  endeavoring,  w^herever  possible,  to  set  apart  a 
special  portion  of  the  churchyard  for  non-CatboIics. 
The  only  modem  possibility  of  the  neces^ty  of 
creating  additional  simultaneous  conditions  is  the 
cleavage  of  a  conmnmion   by  difTerences  evolved 
within  itself.    This  contingency  was  realized  in  Ger- 
many by  the  Old  Catholic  movement.     Both  in 
Baden  and  in  Prussia  State  law  permits  Old  Catho- 
lic congregations,  under  specified  circumstances,  to 
have  simultaneous  use  of  Roman  Catholic  churches 
and  chiuxihyards,  etc.,  but  this  has  failed  to  give 
rise  to  a  true  simultaneum,  since  the  Curia  has  for- 
bidden Roman  Catholics  to  worship  in  church  build- 
ings given  by  the  government  to  Old  Catholics. 

E.  Sehlixg. 

Bibuogbapbt:  P.  S.  von  der  Aurach,  Die  kirchlidun  Si- 
multanverh&ltniaae  in  der  Pfalz  am  Rhcin,  MannheoB, 
1866;  M.  J.  Hartung.  Dm  kirchliche  Recht  der  Pnietiaiiuii 
im  vormaligen  Herzogthttm  Sul^nteh,  Eriangea,  1872:  K. 
Kdhler,  SimuUankirchen  im  Herxofftum  Hesae,  Dannstadt 
1889;  W.  Wagner,  UrUersuchimo  Hber  die  rywwiektckt  Rt- 
liOiontklauael,  Berlin.  1889;  W.  Krajs.  Kirchlidu  Simttl- 
tanverhaUnisae,  WHnhxirg,  1890;  £.  Sehling.  i'«b«r 
kirchliche  SimuUanverh&ltnutse,  Freiburs.  1891;  idem,  io 
NKZ,  ii  (1891).  777  sqq.;  T.  Lauter,  Die  Entttdiwv  dtr 
kirchlichen  SimuUaneen,  Wdnbuis,  1894;  Waller.  Bfitrtg 
gum  Recht  der  Simultaneen  (disputation  at  Erlaagen.  19C15 : 
Stols.  Das  SimuUanetim  in  Reppemdorf  (diflsertatioo  at 
Wanbuig.  1905) .  Further  references  to  literature  on  Ger- 
man eocleaiaatical  law  are  given  in  Hauck-Heraag,  BE* 
zviii.  374. 

sm. 

Nature  (I  1). 

In  the  Old  Testament  (|  2). 

In  the  New  Testament  (f  3). 

Ancient  and  Medieval  View  (|  4). 

Doctrine  of  the  Reformation  (|  5). 

Post-Reformation  Views  (§6). 

Criticism  of  the  Doctrine  (f  7). 

Theory  of  Sin  (|  8). 

Hie  CV>urt  of  CV>nacience;  Forgiveness  (|  0). 

In  religious  terminology  sin  is  the  name  for  eri 
Practical  philosophy  [in  the  Kantian  sense]  deab 
with  a  contradiction  between  what  is  and  what 
should  be  in  human  life,  and,  in  its  most  intenap 
moral  form,  with  a  "  radical  evil."     The  crimiul 

code  knows  of  misdemeanor,  fdonr, 
z.  Nature,  crime.     Moral  judgment  in  commoo 

parlance  speaks  of  want  of  charactcf. 
violations  of  duty,  and  vice.  As  sin,  evil  is  conceit 
in  a  religious  philosophy  only  as  it  is  judged  remiss 
in  its  duty  to  deity  with  its  precepts  of  life.  The 
concept  sin  involves  a  peculiar  modification  of  thit 
of  evil:  (1)  its  heinousness  is  more  serious  for  t  re- 
ligious person,  because  it  is  a  transgression  not  ooix 
of  a  human  but  of  a  divine  order;  (2)  the  scope  d 
this  religious  condemnation  extends  to  offeosr^ 
which  do  not  occasion  the  censure  or  even  the  no- 
tice of  human  authority;  (3)  with  the  idea  of  ^ 
understood  as  sin,  there  is  combined  the  RpreseB- 
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tation  of  a  permanent  state  of  the  human  person 
transcending  the  individual  act,  which  disturbs  the 
relation  to  deity.  The  word  sin  involves  a  religious 
and  a  moral  judgment  of  acts  and  of  persons.  The 
two  are  more  or  less  inseparable.  Natural  religion 
considers  as  sins  transgressions  of  the  cult  and  the 
religious  customs.  In  the  ethical  religions  the  posi- 
tive standard  appears  as  a  sacred  legal  order,  and 
sin  assumes  the  character  of  legalistic  violation.  In 
the  highest  ethical  religions,  which,  with  H.  Siebeck, 
may  be  caUed  religions  of  salvation,  there  emerges, 
with  an  inward  perception  of  the  ethical  life,  the 
consciousness  of  a  more  intimate  relation  with  deity. 
God  leads  his  people  with  fatherly  long-suffering 
and  faithfulness,  and  expects  in  return  not  only  obe- 
dience, but  also  gratitude  and  trust.  He  gives  norms 
of  religious  life  in  the  community,  which  transcend 
the  ordinances  of  law,  and  aim  at  the  mutual  exer- 
cise of  mercy  and  love.  Where  God's  will  is  recog- 
nized, there  the  comprehensive  norm  of  the  good 
is  disclosed.  Where  this  standard  is  transgressed, 
God's  personal  will  is  violated  and  fellowship  with 
him  is  interrupted.  Christianity,  the  perfected 
ethical  faith,  understands  by  sin  apostasy  from  God, 
which  at  the  same  time  is  inseparably  the  violation 
of  the  absolute  ethical  norm  of  his  will.  Both  phases 
condition  the  nature  of  the  Christian  consciousness 
of  sin,  the  first  its  permanent  activity,  the  second 
its  seriousness. 

The  Jewish  faith  attained  a  vitality  and  depth  in 
the  consciousness  of  sin  not  met  with  in  any  other 
pre-Christian  religion.  The  general  Semitic  concep- 
tion of  sin  as  revolt  against  the  divinity  is  not  only 

followed  to  its  issue,  but  also  modified. 

2.  In  the  Offense  to  the  will  of  God  obtains  a 

Old  Testa-  significance  not  exhausted  in  the  con- 

ment       sequent  results  of  disaster.     In  the 

Babylonian  penitential  psalms,  it  is  the 
external  stress  that  awakens  the  thought  of  sin,  fol- 
lowed by  the  cry  for  help  and  forgiveness.  This 
coalescing  of  the  stress  of  salvation  with  natural 
eudemonistic  motives  of  an  elementary  religiousness 
is  also  manifest  in  the  Psalms  of  the  Old  Testament 
(vi.,  X.,  Ixxxviii.,  cii.,  cvii.);  but  in  the  upper  stages 
of  Israelitic  piety  the  religious-ethical  idea  gains  due 
prominence  (xxxii.,  li.),  and  the  certainty  of  the 
nearness  of  God  overshadows  the  outer  event  (Ixxiii. 
23  sqq.).  Hence  by  the  time  of  the  prophets  it  came 
to  be  recognized  that  the  favor  of  Yahweh  could  not 
be  secured  by  cultic  zeal  (I  Sam.  xv.  22;  Hos.  vi.  6). 
Among  sins  are  reckoned,  besides  worship  of  idols 
(Hos.  ii.  13;  Isa.  ii.  8;  Ezek.  vi.  13)  and  magic 
(Deut.  xviii.  10-11),  imbelief  in  Yahweh's  power 
(Isa.  vii.  9),  trust  in  himian  help  (Isa.  xxii.  8  sqq.), 
unrighteousness  in  judgment  and  conduct  (II  Sam. 
xii.  9  sqq.),  avarice  (Isa.  v.  8  sqq.),  and  extravar 
gance  (Amos  vi.  4  sqq.).  Yahweh's  will  is  con- 
ceived as  moral,  and  the  requirements  of  his  will  as 
law,  but  this  is  presently  exceeded.  Insensibility  to 
God's  love  (Hosea),  ingratitude  (Isa.  v.;  Jer.  ii.  5), 
and  hard-heartedness  (Isa.  xlvi.  12;  Deut.  ix.  6, 
13)  are  conceived  to  be  sins.  The  ceremonial  law 
of  the  post-exilic  period  produced  a  change  which 
affected  rather  the  content  than  the  intensity  of  the 
sense  of  sin.  Attention  is  mainly  directed  to  par- 
ticular precepts  for  the  maintenance  of  the  obedience 
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and  purity  of  the  pious.  Ceremonial  shortcomings 
are  sinful  (Ezek.  xxii.  26).  However,  the  sense  of 
sin  did  not  lose  in  subjective  keenness,  if  it  did  in 
ethical  depth.  The  strictness  of  the  positive  pre- 
scriptions impelled  to  supplication  for  grace.  The 
consciousness  of  sin  became  superficial  with  the 
period  of  the  Wisdom  literature.  Although  the  pre- 
smnption  remained  that  sin  is  against  God  (Pro v. 
iii.  32-34),  yet  the  idea  is  more  current  that  it  is 
offense  against  the  wisdom  of  life,  and  on  this  ac- 
count leads  to  misfortune  (i.  24  sqq.).  These  tones 
reverberate  in  the  post-canonical  literature,  until 
the  belief  in  the  future  life,  judgment,  and  reward 
afford  a  deeper  insight.  The  Old  Testament  treats 
sin  as  universal  in  a  great  many  instances.  Often 
it  is  the  correlate  of  human  weakness  and  frailty 
(Job  iv.  18).  There  are  just  ones  who  walk  with 
God  like  Enoch  and  Noah,  but  such  are  models  of 
piety,  not  of  sinlessness.  The  latter  vanishes  in  the 
light  of  God's  majesty  (Job  ix.  2).  The  prophets 
called  of  God  are  not  excepted  (Isa.  vi.  5).  The  law 
distinguishes  between  thoughtless  sins  (Lev.  iv.  2), 
which  may  be  atoned  for  by  sacrifice,  and  presump- 
tuous sins  dishonoring  Yahweh  and  entailing  destruc- 
tion (Num.  XV.  30) .  As  thoughtless  may  be  reckoned 
the  sins  of  youth  (Job  xiii.  26)  and  the  imconscious 
errors  of  man  (Ps.  xix.  12);  but  they,  too,  oppress 
a  tender  conscience  and  cause  a  craving  for  forgive- 
ness, if  fellowship  with  God  is  not  to  be  forfeited 
(Ps.  xc.  8,  xxxii.  6).  Only  those  may  be  comforted 
by  the  presence  of  God,  who  are  of  a  broken  heart 
and  a  contrite  spirit  (Ps.  xxxiv.  18).  Thought  on 
the  imiversality  of  sin  led  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
inclination  to  evil  in  every  man.  The  doctrine  of  an 
evil  tendency  is  in  the  later  Jewish  literature,  but 
analogous  conceptions  are  foimd  in  the  canonical 
Old  'Testament.  Sin  lies  in  wait  for  man  (Gen.  iv. 
7);  man's  heart  is  naturally  evil  (Jer.  xvii.  9).  More 
frequently  is  there  mention  of  individual  responsi- 
bility for  the  sin  of  the  commimity.  Pre-exilic 
prophets  speak  of  the  common  guilt  of  the  people 
(Isa.  i.  3-4;  Mic.  vii.  1  sqq.).  In  earlier  times  the 
individual  shared  the  burden  of  the  sin  of  the  en- 
vironment (Gen.  xix.  15);  later  generations  are 
pimished  for  the  sin  of  the  earlier  (Ex.  xx.  5). 
Later  this  was  to  be  reconciled  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  independence  and  the  worth  of  the  in- 
dividual. As  it  had  become  the  rule  not  to  inflict 
punishment  on  the  children  for  the  offenses  of  their 
fathers  (Deut.  xxiv.  16),  it  became  recognized  as  the 
divine  norm  that  each  was  to  suffer  for  his  own  sin 
(Jer.  xxxi.  29  sqq.).  However,  the  theory  of  indi- 
vidual earthly  requital  encountered  great  difficul- 
ties in  the  face  of  the  facts,  due  not  only  to  the 
limitation  of  view  to  an  external  and  temporal 
course  of  events,  but  to  the  overlooking  of  the  moral 
solidarity.  How  tortiuing  and  hopeless  the  prob- 
lem proved  to  be  is  shown  not  only  in  Ps.  Ixxiii. 
and  the  book  of  Job,  but  also  in  the  attempt  of  late 
Judaism  at  an  equation  of  sins  and  merits,  and  in 
this  way  to  imderstand  man's  earthly  destiny,  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  later  Jewish  foreglimpse  of  the 
other  world.  For  a  long  time  Israel  did  not  feel 
called  upon  to  investigate  the  origin  of  sin.  That  it 
lay  in  the  common  nature  of  mankind  seemed  pat- 
ent, and  there  was  a  general  conviction  of  the  power 
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of  the  ¥rill  to  reidst  it  (Gen.  iv.  7).  Where  an  evil 
act  seemed  inexplicable  or  fatal,  it  was  supposed  to 
have  been  ordained  of  God  (Judges  ix.  23;  I  Sam. 
xxvi.  19).  Later  Judaism  treated  such  as  due  to 
evil  spirits.  Sin  is  not  regarded  as  historically  in- 
herit^ (Isa.  xliiL  27),  but  as  the  conmion  attryt)ute 
of  one  generation  after  another  (Job  xiv.  4).  The 
account  in  Gen.  iii.  was  not  intended  to  explain  the 
origin  of  sin  but  to  show  that  death  and  other  evils 
originated  through  it.  Its  influence,  beside  that  of 
Gen.  vi.  1  sqq.,  on  the  conception  of  sin  is  first 
marked  in  later  Judaism  (Eccles.  ii.  24;  Sirach  xxv. 
32).  To  Adam  was  then  charged  in  part  evil  and 
in  part  an  enhanced  proneness  to  sin  in  humanity. 
In  the  first  case,  Adam's  fall  was  said  to  have  in- 
jured the  state  of  man  by  bringing  on  evil  and  death 
(Baruch),  yet  each  one  was  to  be  morally  responsi- 
ble for  himself.  But  it  is  further  asserted  that 
Adam's  sin  increased  man's  inclination  to  evil 
(IV  Esdras  iii.  20  sqq.) .  But  at  the  same  place  there 
was  ascribed  to  Adam  a  root  of  evil;  hence  the  his- 
torical explanation  of  sin  was  not  consistently  car- 
ried out.  Least  of  all  does  the  figure  of  the  serpent 
offer  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  origin  of  evil. 
Identified  later  with  Satan  (see  Serpent  in  Wob- 
BHiF,  I.,  §  1),  it  served  only  to  symbolize  temptation. 
The  Old  Testament  offers  the  thought  of  the  gener- 
ation of  sin  in  its  actual  manifestation  as  well  as  a 
deep  consciousness  of  guilt  and  consequent  disaster, 
arowdng  the  desire  for  deliverance;  but  it  furnishes 
little  for  the  solution  of  the  theoretical  problem. 

The  testimony  of  Jesus  against  sin  is  intimately 
aasociated  with  the  prophetical  preaching.  Sin  is 
resistance  to  the  promotive  leadership  of  God,  hence 
with  indifference  to  moral  requirements  (anomia, 
Matt.  vii.  23),  contempt  of  grace  (xi.  20  sqq.),  and 
denial  of  recognized  truth  (Matt.  xii. 
3.  In  the  31  sqq.).  It  is  treated  as  guilt  deserv- 
New  Testa-  ing  punishment  (vi.  7).  Its  universal- 
ment  ity  is  assumed;  all  are  called  to  re- 
pentance (iv.  17);  and  are  called  evil 
(vii.  11).  The  obligation  of  mercy  Jesus  bases  on 
the  general  need  of  forgiveness  (xviii.  11  sqq.);  his 
contemporaries  he  calls  an  evil  and  adulterous  gen- 
eration (xii.  39).  The  victims  of  particular  catas- 
trophes are  not  sinners  beyond  others,  but  meet  a 
judgment  that  all  can  avoid  only  through  penitence 
(Luke  xiii.  2-5).  The  human  world  is  so  much 
under  the  dominion  of  sin  that  offenses  are  imavoid- 
able  (Matt,  xviii.  7  sqq.).  Although  he  mentions 
the  righteous  whom  he  did  not  come  to  call  to 
repentance  (Mark  ii.  17),  yet  their  righteousness  is 
questionable.  The  Pharisees  who  claim  it  are  hypo- 
crites (Matt.  XV.  7).  Even  others  who  assume  it 
like  the  rich  yoimg  man  are  not  sufficiently  earnest 
in  self-denial  (xix.  16  sqq.)*  He  who  looks  upon  sin 
in  his  brother  instead  of  in  himself  is  worse  (vii.  3- 
6).  Jesus  carries  sin  from  its  outer  appearance  back 
to  its  inner  origin  (v.  21-25,  xv.  19),  and  sees  in  it 
a  persistent  tendency  (vii.  16  sqq.,  xii.  35).  Pro- 
portions of  sin  and  guilt  vary;  there  are  tempters 
worthy  of  the  severest  penalty,  relative  innocents 
misled  by  seducers  (xviii.  6),  and  there  is  an  unpar- 
donable sin  (xii.  31  sqq.)«  The  greater  the  possible 
knowledge  of  the  divine  command,  the  greater  the 
responsibility  (Luke  xii.  47-48);  where  the  revela- 


tion of  grace  receives  no  penitent  lespoDfle  is  the 
trntYiTn^im  guilt  (Matt.  xi.  20).     Finally,  the  human 
attitude  of  acceptance  or  rejection  is  decisive,  wlken 
the  divine  call  to  salvation  is  ni^  (zxiiL  37).  Jesus, 
like  the  prophets,  does  not  explain  the  origin  of  m; 
the  fall  is  not  mentioiied  in  the  Synoptics.    From 
the  practical  pcunt  of  view  Jesus  ascribes  the  pres- 
ent source  of  sin  to  the  evfl  heart  (Matt.  xv.  19) 
and  to  the  worid's  offenses  (xviii.  7).    As  a  further 
source  is  mentioned,  repeatedly,  the  temptatioD  of 
the  wicked  one  (xiiL  19);    but  the  subject  is  dcC 
treated  theoretically.    The  reference  serves  to  Uj 
stress  upon  the  infectious  and  far-reaching  power  of 
evil  (v.  37;   Luke  xxH.  31).     The  thou^t  of  the 
kingdom  of  Satan  involves  a  close  relation  of  en 
and  evil  (xii.  25  sqq.) ;  their  connection  is  illustrated 
(ix.  2-6),  although  to  point  out  their  proportioQ  in 
individuals  is  not  permissible  (Luke  xiii.  2-5).  That 
God  judges  and  punishes  sin  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  throu^iout.     Hence,  there  is  no 
salvation  without  forgiveness  (Matt.  vL  12,  xriu. 
23  sqq.);  no  way  of  accepting  it  but  by  confessioii 
of  sins  (Luke  xviiL  13-14)  and  repentance  (Luke 
xiii.  5).    The  new  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  the 
height  of  his  religious-moral  ideas  (Matt.  v.  48),  in 
the  light  of  which  appear  as  sins  "what  had  been  pre- 
viously looked  upon  as  excusable  defects,  and  the 
way  of  salvation  was  revealed  in  his  person  (Matt 
XX.  28).    Li  connection  with  the  contrast  drsini 
between  the  salvation  in  Christ  and  the  world  with- 
out, Paul  takes  occasion  to  present  a  total  picture 
of  the  nature  and  life  of  sin.    It  is  not  an  individual- 
ized acting  against  the  divine  will,  but  a  dominatiDg 
power,  a  general  tendency,  and  a  total  state  (Bam. 
vi.  12,  14).    It  is  personified,  winning  men  to  ita 
service  and  compensating  them  (vL  17,  23).   Jevs 
and  gentiles  are  under  its  sway  (iii.  9);  so  all,  with 
the  exception  of  Christ  (II  Cor.  v.  21)  and  thoee 
whom  he  frees  from  the  law  of  sin  (Rom.  viiL  3). 
Ebq)erience  shows  the  universality  of  sin  (L  24^31), 
as  do  the  Scriptures  (iii.  ^20).     In  the  last  analysis, 
the  death  of  Christ  would  have  been  dispoisable,  if 
there  had  been  any  other  way  to  overcome  sin  (GaL 
ii.  21).    Therefore,  the  universality  orif  sin  is  oiP  di- 
vine ordinance  (Rom.  xi.  32);    the  only  way  of 
escape  was  to  ensue,  that  opened   by  grace  and 
faith  (iii.  24-26),  so  that  no  person  m^t  ^017 
(iv.  2).    Slaveiy  to  sin  leaves  nothing  to  man  but 
the  experience  of  his  impotence  and  the  futaH^  of 
his  moral  efforts  (vii.  18  sqq.).    The  reUgioos  ref- 
erence of  sin  as  a  contradiction  against  CSod  is  e^ff 
expressly  emphasized  and  forms  the  background  of 
Paul's  statements.    It  is  disregard  of  divine  revdar 
tion,   ingratitude  for  God's  gifts   (i.    19-21,  25). 
alienation  from  Grod  (Eph.  iv.  18),  enmity  toward 
God  (Rom.  viii.  7),  the  unethical  tendency  of  Irr- 
ing  for  self  (II  Cor.  v.  15) ;  and  leads  in  social  lak 
to  envy,  hatred,  strife  (Gal.  v.  20).    It  lays  weigbt 
on  earthly  things  (Col.  iii.  2),  and  eq>ecially  yidds 
to  carnal  desires  (Rom.  i.  24).    Therefore  uncfeaih 
ness  and  unbridled  sensuality  hold  sway  over  maa- 
kind  (Gal.  v.  19-21),  especially  over  the  heathBD 
world  (Rom.  i.  24  sqq.),  while  the  Jews  are  nMV^ 
directly  exposed  to  the  danger  of    self-deeeptioB 
and  self-righteousness  (x.  3).     But  notwithsUnd- 
ing  all  moral  differences  (ii.  14),  there  is  essenttiOy 
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DO  difference  among  men  in  God's  sight  (iii.  23). 
All  are  fallen  under  his  judgment  (iii.  19),  and  have 
forfeited  the  future  glory  (iii.  23).  The  gradations 
of  sin  are  determined  by  the  progress  of  divine 
revelation;  the  heathen  perish  without  law  (ii.  12); 
revelation  of  the  law  brings  responsibility,  the 
curse,  wrath  (iv.  15;  Gal.  iii.  10).  Pre-Christian 
sins  are  treateid  by  God  with  long-suffering  (Rom. 
iii.  25);  in  view  of  Christian  revelation,  there  is  either 
grace  (iii.  24)  or  judgment  (II  Cor.  v.  10),  either 
life  or  death  (ii.  16).  The  connection  of  sin  with 
the  kingdom  of  Satan  seldom  occurs;  only,  decep- 
tion and  temptation  are  treated  as  his  work  (II  Cor. 
iv.  4;  Eph.  ii.  2).  Peculiar  to  Paul  and  original 
with  him  is  his  connection  of  sin  with  the  flesh. 
He  can  not  mean  the  identification  of  the  flesh  with 
sense,  for  sins  of  a  purely  spiritual  nature  he  desig- 
nates as  works  of  the  flesh  (Gal.  v.  16  sqq.).  The 
whole  man  is  represented  as  aarXf  so  far  as  he  may 
be  conceived  in  a  religious-ethical  sense  (Rom.  vii. 
18).  The  distinction  is  formed  from  the  standpoint 
that  the  spirit  of  Christ  first  makes  man  what  he 
is  by  the  divine  will  intended  to  be  (II  Cor.  iii.  17). 
Fle^  is  man  who  dispenses  with  the  divine  Spirit 
or  shuts  himself  against  his  influence.  Paul  is  thus 
enabled  to  designate  the  entire  pre-Christian  de- 
velopment as  the  carnal  or  psychic  (I  Cor.  xv.  45 
sqq.) .  But  this  scheme  gains  its  evident  completion 
by  another  thought  series  of  which  Paul  is  unmis- 
takably conscious.  The  flesh  is  the  source  of  lusts 
which  oppose  God's  commands  (Gal.  v.  16;  Eph. 
ii.  3);  and  in  this  lies  its  positive  significance  for 
the  origin  of  a  bias  of  life  against  God.  The  pneu- 
matic law  which  declares  war  on  the  lusts  meets 
with  opposition  from  the  other  (Rom.  vii.  8,  14), 
which  is  called  the  "law  in  the  members"  (vii.  23). 
It  is  always  the  Christian's  duty  after  he  has  been 
made  free  to  withdraw  his  members  from  the  serv- 
ice of  sin  (vi.  18-19) .  These  statements  can  scarcely 
be  reconciled  unless  it  be  assumed  that  in  the  flesh 
Paul  saw  the  gateway  for  the  entrance  of  sin  into 
the  human  organism.  The  natural  man  is  therefore 
flesh  in  the  twofold  sense  that  he  is  without  the  di- 
vine Spirit,  and  so  long  as  this  continues  the  desires 
of  the  flesh  have  the  upper  hand.  A  stronger  in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine 
than  the  preceding  line  of  thought  has  been  wrought 
by  the  Pauline  teaching  of  the  deed  of  Adam  and 
its  consequences  (Rom.  v.  12  sqq.).  The  object  of 
the  passage  is  to  elucidate  the  power  of  Qirist's 
obedience  by  the  adverse  parallel  of  the  disobedi- 
ence of  Adam  with  a  commensurate  significance. 
As  by  disobedience  death  entered  the  world,  by 
obedience  came  life.  Physical  death  is  meant,  but 
possibly  the  contrast  with  the  life  of  Christ  gave 
it  a  wider  significance.  The  origin  and  dissemi- 
nation of  sin  can  not  be  deduced  from  the  pas- 
sage; it  only  states  that  Adam's  transgR|8sion  was 
the  first  sin,  not  that  he  produced  the  condition  of 
sinning.  It  is  to  be  admitted  that  in  vii.  the  same 
is  said  of  the  individual's  confronting  a  command- 
ment as  of  the  progenitor  in  v.  The  effect  of  the 
act  of  Adam  appears  different  according  as  the  va- 
riously interpreted  clause  "  for  that  all  have  sinned  " 
(v.  12)  is  imderstood;  either  as  an  additional  cir- 
cumstance, or,  what  seems  more  likely,  as  a  refer- 


ence to  Adam's  act,  which  would  then  be  designated 
as  a  total  act  of  humanity.  According  to  the  former, 
Adam  would  be  only  the  leader;  according  to  the 
latter,  the  totally  valid  representative  or  even  the 
type  of  the  human  race.  Questions  are  raised  rather 
than  answered.  What  it  certainly  implies,  that 
Adam's  act  entailed  a  continuous  judgment  on 
mankind  realized  in  death,  does  not  exceed  the  view 
of  Gen.  iii.  represented  in  late  Jewish  circles.  These 
thoughts  obtained  a  further  expansion  by  Paul's 
noted  parallelism,  which  occasioned  a  further  ex- 
tension of  the  comparison  than  the  passage  imme- 
diately had  in  view. 

A  striking  completion  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of 
sin  is  contained  in  the  Johannine  writings.  The 
totality  of  sinful  life  is  more  prominent.  Sin  is  the 
rebellious  refusal  to  accept  the  divine  revelation  of 
truth  and  love  (John  v.  40) ;  it  is  essentially  imbelief 
(xvi.  9);  love  of  darkness  (iii.  19);  guilty  blindness 
(ix.  41);  contradiction  of  the  divine  standard  of 
life  (I  John  iii.  4).  It  constitutes  a  sphere  of  life, 
contrary  to  divine  light  and  life  {kcimoi)^  and  is 
attach^  to  things  that  abide  not  (ii.  15  sqq.). 
The  enemies  of  truth  in  it  combine  under  the 
prince  of  this  world  (John  xii.  31),  hating  the  chil- 
dren of  light  and  the  light  itself  (xv.  19)  but  un- 
able to  sustain  themselves  under  the  condenmation 
of  the  light  of  Christ  (iii.  19).  Belief  and  unbelief 
originate  a  certain  character,  transcending  time,  so 
that  one  bom  of  Crod  seems  incapable  of  sinning 
(I  John  V.  18),  and  one  having  known  the  truth 
who,  by  denying  the  same,  has  backslidden  shall 
not  be  saved  (probably  sin  unto  death,  v.  16).  Con- 
stant need  of  foigiveness  is  recognized  for  the 
Christian  life  (i.  8).  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
regards  sin  as  a  besetting,  impeding  power,  causing 
man  to  stumble  (xii.  1);  polluting  his  conscience 
(ix.  14);  separating  him  from  God  (xii.  14).  De- 
grees in  ain  are  discriminated  as  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; such  as  unintentional  errors  (ix.  7)  and 
wilful  sins  (x.  26),  among  which  is  apostasy,  for 
which  there  is  no  forgiveness  (vi.  4-6).  The  Epistle 
of  James  emphasizes  that  God  does  not  tempt  to 
evil,  but  sin  is  conceived  as  lust,  and  brings  forth 
death  (i.  13-15). 

The  church  doctrine  is  a  continuation  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Biblical  only  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent.   The  principal  thing  in  Scripture,  the  deter- 
mination of  evil  according  to  experience  by  the 
norm  of  the  revealed  divine  ¥rill,  be- 
4*  Ancient  comes  subordinate;    the  first  sin,  its 
and  Medi-  connection    with    extra-human    evil 
eval  View,  powers,   and  its  penal  consequences 
upon  the  human  race  come  to  the  front. 
A  background  of  the  original  state  has  arisen  hav- 
ing little  foundation  in  Scripture.    For  a  fuller  pres- 
entation of  the  doctrine  of  sin  in  the  early  Church 
see  AuonsTiNB,  II.;  Pelagius,  Pelagianibm;  and 
SEMIFBLA.GIANIBM.    The  Eastcm  Church  regarded 
sin  as  a  weakening  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  wiU,  and  integrates  it  with  the  fall,  from 
which  it  derived  universal  death.    It  is  uncertain, 
however,  whether  the  fall  represents  a  becoming 
stationaiy  at  a  lower  level  or  a  sinking  from  a  higher 
one.    In  case  of  the  latter  the  loss  of  the  image  of 
God  could  be  thought  of  as  brought  upon  the  race 
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by  Adam.  Human  free-will  is  preserved,  already  in 
antagonism  to  the  physicism  of  Gnosticism.  A  more 
serious  conception  of  sin  arises  in  the  West.  But  a 
strong  sensuous  admixture  is  already  introduced  by 
Tertullian  with  his  combination  of  the  physical 
unity  of  the  generations  from  Stoicism,  and  the 
aversion  to  procreation  of  asceticism.  In  his  pres- 
entation of  sin  Augustine  starts  from  the  will.  Only 
after  the  fall,  sin  acquired  the  character  of  a  tend- 
ency to  evil  imposed  upon  nature.  This  produces 
in  the  human  race,  as  the  *'  mass  of  perdition," 
moral  depravity,  which  is  incapable  of  good  mo- 
tives, though  of  apparently  good  actions.  Freedom 
was  retained  but  the  good  was  beyond  its  power. 
Adam  appears  occasionally  as  the  representative  of 
humanity;  predominantly,  however,  he  is  consid- 
ered as  its  physical  head.  The  transmission  of  sin 
takes  place  by  the  propagation  of  "  corrupted  na- 
ture." Sin  is  reproduced  in  "  concupiscence,"  not 
without  involving  a  divine  judgment.  This  "  orig- 
inal sin  "  deserves  by  itself  eternal  damnation;  even 
children  who  have  not  actually  sinned  are  subject 
to  this  damnation,  although  in  the  mildest  degree, 
imless  they  have  been  baptized.  The  demoraliza- 
tion of  sin,  Augustine  thus  considers  not  alike  in  all. 
In  the  Greek  conception  there  was  only  an  inherited 
evil;  to  Augustine  both  an  original  sin  and  an  orig- 
inal guilt.  Augustinianism  was  opposed  by  Pela- 
gianism  which,  as  an  ascetic  moralism,  to  preserve 
moral  self-development,  held  aloof  from  all  physical 
representations  of  sin  and  hyper-physical  ideas  of 
grace.  It  denied  that  sin  could  be  inherited;  held 
that  sin  was  disseminated  by  the  force  of  example, 
and  asserted  that  sin  could  be  avoided,  although 
admitting  a  habit  of  sinning  as  a  moral  impediment. 
Baptism  it  could  not  conceive  as  a  means  of  grace 
against  original  sin.  Grace  is  rather  pardon  and 
moral  direction  than  an  inner  impartation  of  power. 
Semipelagianism  gives  man  in  the  state  of  sin  the 
capacity  of  acceding  to  grace,  and  of  affording  it 
an  inner  relation.  Moderate  Augustinianism  was 
continued  in  medieval  scholasticism.  Without 
abandoning  the  formulas  of  Augustine  a  rational 
conception  arose  alongside  of  the  religious,  by  which 
it  was  gradually  supplanted.  In  the  ori^nal  state, 
no  longer  held  as  the  normal,  the  lower  powers  were 
subordinate  to  reason,  and  reason  subject  to  God 
(Thomas  Aquinas).  This  *^  original  righteousness  " 
was  a  "  superadded  gift,"  not  to  be  reckoned  with 
human  nature.  The  faU  deprived  man  of  the  super- 
natural gift;  still  his  reason  and  freedom  remained. 
Original  sin,  according  to  Thomas,  is  formally  a 
**  defect  of  original  righteousness  ";  materially  it 
is  ''  concupiscence."  The  last  is  not  a  natural  fac- 
tor, for  "  it  exceeds  the  limits  of  reason  ";  it  is 
"  contrary  to  nature,"  an  "  injury  to  nature." 
Original  sin  is  thus  a  corruption  of  human  nature 
(habitus  corruptus).  Dims  Scotus  contests  the  sin- 
ful character  of  concupiscentia,  and  reduces  orig- 
inal sin  to  the  absence  of  a  long-lost  good. 

The  Reformation  reasserted  the  religious  charac- 
ter of  sin,  as  a  power  fatal  to  the  higher  life.  Art. 
2  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  represents  sin  as  the 
deficiency  of  the  fear  of  God  and  trust  in  him,  and 
concupiscence  is  subordinated  as  the  consequence 
of  this  abnormity.    Melanchthon  follows  Luther  in 


regarding  unbelief  as  the  essential  element  in  sin. 
Original  sin  is  not  a  mere  passive  heritage  but  the 
active  power  of  a  life  contrary  to  God, 
5.  Doctrine  and  dominates  the  p>ersonaI  will.  Adam 
of  the  Ref-  is  not  only  the  remote  ancestor  but 
ormation.   the  type  of  every  one;    and   the  race 
participates  in  his  sin.     In    the  ideal 
picture    of    the    original    state      ''  original    right- 
eousness "  is  not  a  "  superadded  g;ift/'  but  the  nat- 
ural perfection  of  man.    The  fail  resulted  in  the  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature,  which  is  propagated  in 
the  race.     Only  Zwingli  broke  radically  with  the 
Augustinian  doctrine.    Without  denying  that  Adam 
brought  imiversal  corruption    upon    humanity  he 
would  admit  guilt  only  where  the  inclination  to  ev2 
is  appropriated  by  an  act  of  will.     Outside  of  this 
it  is  an  infirmity  or  disease.    The  Formula  of  Coo- 
cord  (q.v.)  maintained  the  total  corruption  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  the  spiritual  death  of  the  natural 
man.    Human  cooperation  in   salvation,  or  syner- 
gism, is  wholly  excluded.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
somewhat  Manichean  Flacian  expressions  of  a  sub- 
stantial reality  of  original  sin  is  excluded  and  the 
idea  of  the  capability  of  ju^iHa  dvUis  belonging 
to  universal  reason,  taught  by  Melanchthon,  is  ac- 
knowledged. The  older  Protestant  dogmatics  elabo- 
rated these  views  into  a  83rstemy  taking  in  all  the 
reconcilable  materials  of  tradition.     As  an  illumi- 
nated background  of  the  doctrine  of  sin  is  drawn  s 
broad  representation  of  the  excellence  of  the  oiij:- 
inal  state,  which  was  of  the  highest  religious,  moral 
and  natural  perfection.    The  fall  was  a  plunge  to 
fearful  depths,  to  be  explained  only  by  Satanic  de- 
ception.   The  result  was  pride,  ambition,  and  inor- 
dinate desire.    The  sinful  act  subjects  man  to  divine 
disfavor.    He  becomes  guilty  and  worthy  of  pun- 
ishment.   The  penalty  is  death,  i.e.,  physical  death 
and  spiritual  death  or  deprivation  of  the  original 
perfection,  which  is  damnation.    Original  sin  is  fus* 
damentally  threefold;  inherited  sinfulness,  inherited 
guilt,  and  inherited  desert  of  punishment.    Ilie 
descent  of  sin  and  its  consequences  from  Adam  upon 
his  progeny  takes  place  naturally  by  propagatioB 
as  well  as  legally  by  imputation.     To  escape  the 
harshness  of  the  latter  there  was  brought  f(vward 
the  imputatio  mediata,  according  to  which  the  de- 
scendants' own  sin  was  to  subject  them  to  this 
judgment  of  guilt  and  punishment.     This  device, 
however,  led  to  no  clear  results.    Adam  is  morsl  as 
well  as  natural  head  of  the  race,  and  his  sin  is  justif 
imputed  to  all  (Quenstedt).    His  sin  becomes  thit 
of  his  descendants  by  propagation  and  the  inhemt 
original  sin  justifies  the  divine  imputation.    This 
parallelism  continued  only  so  long  as  the  distinetiac 
between  the  inherited  condition  and  the  passxai 
act  was  not  drawn.   Where  sinfulness  did  not  ani^ 
at  action,  as  in  deceased  unbaptijsed  infants,  the 
inconsistency  became  apparent.    As  manifest  in  tb 
race,  original  sin  is  represented  as  blindness  of  R** 
son,  of  a  wiU  devoted  to  evil,  and  as  a  riotous  ^ 
of  impulse.    This  ''  corrupt  state  "  is  the  fnBSt^ 
soil  of  actual  sins.    Previous  to  their  conunisaoe 
the  judgment  of  God  by  virtue  of  imputatioD  ote^ 
hangs  himianity.     As  second  nature  this  state  t 
propagated,  forming  the  substratum  of  the  develop' 
ment  of  the  natural  life,  never  wholly  disappetra^ 
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Baptism  removes  the  "  formal  guilt  "  or  original  sin, 
but  not  the  desire  to  evil  or  concupiscenlia.  This 
disposition  is  not  lost  until  the  departure  of  the 
soul  from  the  body.  In  degree  it  is  total  moral  in- 
ability, at  least  in  the  spiritual  sense. 

The  insuperable  difficulties  of  this  view  consist  in 
the  speculative  elements  which  are  to  be  comple- 
mented by  the  empirical  conception.    The  doctrine 
of  the  original  estate  makes  the  origin 
6.  Post-Ref-of  sin  inconceivable  and  is  an  inade- 

ormation  quate  support  for  its  determination; 
Views.  for  according  to  it  the  fall  appears  as 
a  transformation  prepared  by  nothing, 
which  threatens  the  continuity  of  person  and  the 
possibility  of  imputation.  The  relation  of  Adam 
to  his  descendants  is  now  of  an  individual  to  others, 
and  again  of  a  genus  to  its  members.  Sin,  guilt, 
and  punishment  are  inextricably  confused.  Most 
defiant  is  the  inconsistency  of  individual  responsi- 
bility with  the  summary  fate  of  the  race,  including 
those  who  know  nothing  of  Adam.  Safer  ground  is 
offered  by  psychological  and  religious-ethical  deter- 
minations, except  for  a  closer  distinction  of  the 
ethical  and  religious.  A  special  defect  is  the  over- 
sight of  sin  as  a  social  power.  In  considering  the 
relation  of  Adam  and  the  individual  that  of  man 
and  his  fellow  beings  is  overlooked.  Only  a 
powerful  ecclesiastical  authority  could  keep  relig- 
ious reflection  in  those  grooves.  The  doctrine  of 
original  sin  became  one  of  the  first  objects  of  prey 
for  the  Enlightenment  (q.v.),  after  the  example  of 
the  Arminians.  Kant  astonished  the  rationalists  by 
discussing  a  '*  radical  evil "  in  himian  nature,  a 
fundamental  inclination  to  evil,  rooted  in  will,  pre- 
ceding all  empirical  acts,  involving  guilt,  and  in- 
eradicable by  human  power.  True,  this  was  not 
original  sin,  as  Kant  rejected  historical  origin  and 
physical  inheritance  and  insisted  that  evil  was  in- 
explicable. With  Schleiermacher  sin  is  the  afflicting 
sense  of  impotence  in  the  consciousness  of  God.  It 
transcends  the  personal  life,  being  in  each  the  work 
of  all  and  in  all  the  work  of  each.  It  consists  in  the 
total  incapability  of  good.  Judged  by  the  highest 
t3rpe  of  humanity  realized  in  Christ,  it  is  a  dis- 
turbance of  nature;  in  view  of  salvation  to  come 
and  the  consciousness  of  God  involved  it  may  be 
taken  as  ordered  by  God  himself.  The  defect  of  this 
theory  is  the  neglect  of  the  ethical  standard,  and  of 
sin  as  a  transgression  of  will,  in  behalf  of  a  meta- 
physical bias,  threatening  to  make  of  sin  only  a  cer- 
tain necessary  moment  of  development.  This  idea 
is  distinctly  represented  by  Hegel.  Sin  is  the  in- 
evitable transition-point  of  the  finite  spirit  that 
emerges  from  the  conditioned  state  of  nature  to 
freedom.  Richard  Rothe  designates  the  object  of 
human  life  as  an  integral  part  of  a  speculative  plot 
of  a  world  drama.  Matter  is  the  basis  of  the  earthly 
sphere;  it  is  created  by  God,  yet  his  opposite.  Man 
continues  God's  creation,  by  overcoming  with  pro- 
gressive spiritualization  the  material  inanity  present 
in  himself  as  sensuousness.  Sin  is  that  motive  of 
life  which  antagonizes  the  normal  development  by 
reverting  to  matter  or  nonentity.  Yet  not  the  de- 
termination of  man  by  selfish  and  sensuous  impulses 
constitutes  actual  sin  but  positive  assent  contrary 
to  the  moral  law;  not  the  natural  egoism  but  ego- 


ism assumed  as  a  principle.  As  contradiction  of  the 
divine  cosmic  order  sin  obtains  religious  significance 
also  in  the  degrees  of  alienation  from  God  and 
inimical  opposition  to  him.  The  almost  antipodal 
results  are  reached  by  Julius  Mailer.  Sin  originates 
not  from  natural  conditions  but  from  the  self-de- 
termination of  the  creature.  Its  principle  is  selfish- 
ness, a  primary  life  tendency  based  on  freedom  using 
sense  as  a  medium  of  expression.  It  takes  its  de- 
parture from  a  primitive  extra-temporal  decision 
involving  the  character  of  freedom,  of  which  the 
fall  is  the  first  revelation.  The  theory  aims  to  pre- 
serve the  universahty  of  sin  without  abridgment  of 
its  guilty  character,  but  only  succeeds  in  basing 
personal  responsibility  on  an  artificiaUy  conceived 
presumption  and  in  diverting  the  attention  from 
the  racial  unity  and  its  importance  for  the  life  of 
sin.  A.  Ritschl  lays  stress  upon  the  social  effect  of 
sin,  bringing  into  evidence  a  long-neglected  Biblical 
element.  The  kingdom  of  God  has  its  antithesis  in 
a  kingdom  of  sin,  in  which  every  sinful  individual 
is  actively  and  passively  involved,  receiving  and 
imparting  influences  of  evil.  He  properly  refers  for 
support  to  the  New-Testament  doctrine  of  the 
stumbling-block  {akandaUm). 

The  assimiption  of  a  primitive  state  of  perfection 
as  well  as  of  a  fall  permanently  affecting  the  des- 
tiny of  mankind  hais  been  irremediably  shattered 
for  dogmatics  by  historical  and  ethical  criticism. 
The  accoimt  of  Genesis  is  to  be  understood  as  didac- 
tic narrative  to  be  employed  as  illu- 
7.  Criticism  minated  by  other  Biblical  statements. 
of  the  The  original  state  is  the  condition  of 
Doctrine,  imtested  innocence,  and  Adam  is  the 
type  of  the  race  according  to  its  cre- 
ated disposition  and  its  empirical  demeanor.  His 
act  is  the  type  of  the  himmn  racial  sin,  which  in 
the  successive  generations  and  social  intercourse 
continues  progressively  so  far  as  it  is  not  counter- 
acted by  moral  forces.  Universality  of  sin  is  the 
presupposition  for  the  need  of  universal  redemption 
and  the  universal  validity  of  the  work  of  Christ.  A 
truth  is  thus  stated  accessible  to  every  maturer  ex- 
perience and  attested  at  all  times  by  witnesses  im- 
biased  by  dogma.  It  may  be  termed  origmal  sin; 
for,  although  an  ethical  quality  of  will,  and  as 
obstinacy  to  God  to  be  conceived  of  only  in  personal 
life,  yet  in  the  testimony  of  experience  it  becomes 
organic  disorder.  As  such  it  can  be  propagated. 
With  the  doctrine  of  the  heredity  of  acquired  char- 
acteristics modem  thought  is  more  apt  to  overesti- 
mate than  depreciate  heredity  and  thus  neglect  the 
guilty  character  of  sin.  The  idea  of  guilt  attaches 
to  the  conduct  of  the  individual  person  and  its 
presupposed  freedom.  The  history  of  the  doctrine 
shows  that  the  Christian  judgment  always  adhered 
to  two  points:  the  recognition  of  the  comprehensive 
racial  reality  of  sin,  and  the  personal  contingency 
of  guilt.  As  to  the  latter,  the  Augustinian  doctrine 
could  never  satisfy  the  ethical  consideration.  Hence 
a  sharper  distinction  between  an  and  personal  guilt 
is  to  be  followed.  Sin  is  all  action  against  the  norm 
of  the  divine  will,  irrespective  whether  this  contra- 
diction to  God's  will  is  known  or  willed  by  the  indi- 
vidual or  not.  Guilt  is  only  the  conscious  resistance 
to  this  norm  within  the  limits  and  powers  of  per- 
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sonal  life.  Thus  the  New  Testament  attests  that 
the  mdividual  is  not  accountable  for  the  sin  ol  the 
race  as  such,  but  only  for  his  conscious  participa- 
tion of  the  same  (Luke  xii.  37;  Matt.  xzv.  42),  and 
forgiveness  is  not  of  original  sin,  but  individual  sins 
(Matt.  vi.  12,  ix.  2).  Guilt  is  always  individual. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  greater  the  spiritual  maturity 
of  a  man  the  more  his  sin  has  become  his  guilt,  and 
the  further  his  influence  extends  the  more  the  sin 
of  the  community  establishes  his  personal  guilt. 
Likewise  the  traditional  view  ol  eternal  damnation 
as  the  universal  punishment  of  sin  is  not  to  be 
maintained.  That  the  sin  of  man,  awakened  by 
divine  revelation  to  his  life  mission,  is  at  the  same 
time  guilt  that  estranges  from  God  and  must  be  re- 
moved by  forgiveness  is  the  irrdinquishable  convic- 
tion of  every  Qiristian.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  the  punishment  must  be  absolute  and 
alike  for  all  sins.  Eternal  damnation  as  a  general 
punishment  of  original  sin  is  inadequate  to  God's 
offended  righteousness.  The  New  Testament  sug- 
gests an  individualizing  on  the  part  of  God's 
righteousness  (Matt.  xi.  24;  Rom.  ii.  2  sqq.).  The 
Christian  faith  maintains,  (1)  without  forgiveness 
of  sins,  no  salvation;  (2)  every  one  that  persists  in 
imbelief  will  receive  just  punishment  in  proportion 
to  his  guilt  known  only  to  God.  Religiously  sin  is 
unbelief,  and  as  such  simply  godlessness,  admitting 
of  no  degrees;  ethically,  it  is  a  deviation  from  the 
moral  standard,  vaiying  in  extent,  principle,  and 
persistence.  God  judges  according  to  the  impartial 
standard  of  just  ethical  estimation.  Only  his  par- 
don follows  the  higher  norm  of  grace  not  con- 
ceivable on  the  principle  of  adequate  requital,  but 
immanent  in  him  in  the  total  idea  of  the  moral 
world  order. 

The  problem  of  the  origin  of  sin  offers  no  difficulties 
exclusively  in  the  light  of  punishable  sin.  The  basis 
of  this  is  in  the  conscious  practise  of  freedom  on  the 
part  of  the  personal  creature.  More 
8.  Theory  difficult  is  the  inquiry  how  formal  hu- 
of  SiiL  man  freedom  acquired  a  content  con- 
tradicting the  divine  will.  Reference 
to  the  total  life  and  original  sin  only  defers  the  prob- 
lem. That  God  willed  sin  or  imposed  it  on  man 
through  his  nature  or  law  of  development  is  repul- 
sive to  Christian  judgment,  and  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  divine  judgment  of  sin.  Neither  is 
the  evil  will  creative,  but  limited  to  the  choice  of 
alternative  conduct.  Neither  could  an  extra-hu- 
man power  contrary  to  God  possess  a  creative 
power  beside  him  to  originate  evil.  Attempts  at 
solution  in  this  direction  have  resulted  in  holding 
evil  to  be  the  mere  negation  of  the  good,  which  is 
unsatisfactory  to  the  Christian  conscience.  The 
only  solution  remains  that  the  content  of  the  evil 
will  comes  from  God;  but  so  far  as  this  is  true  such 
content  is  not  yet  evil,  but  mere  imperfection.  This 
Involves  not  only  the  sensuous  character  of  the  be- 
ginning of  human  life,  but  also  the  naive  egoism 
which  obligates  man  to  self-preservation.  Both 
advance  to  the  valuation  of  spiritual  and  common 
good  in  the  course  of  ethical  development.  With 
this,  imperfection  is  transmuted  into  sin.  God  in- 
tends this  imperfection  to  be  removed  by  man's  own 
moral  self-determination;   man  wants  to  retain  it 


against  the  known  requirement  of  God.  Imperfec- 
tion becomes  sin  when  approved  and  aaaerted  by 
the  alienated  will  as  the  state  adapted  to  the  sub- 
ject. A  derivation  of  ain  does  not  contemplate  at 
the  same  time  establishing  the  basis  of  its  religioui 
and  moral  judgment.  The  latter  approves  itself  by 
the  revealed  wiU  of  God;  the  former  may  be  at- 
tempted only  on  the  basis  of  coherent  reflectioQ 
upon  the  facts  of  experience.  If  the  preceding  ex- 
planation should  lead  to  an  apology  for  sin,  it  were 
better  to  abandon  all  atten^>t  and  assert  the  inccMi- 
ceivabiUty  of  sin.  Paul  assumes  this  deduction  of 
sin;  the  CSiurch  in  its  teaching  abandoned  his  view 
by  exaggerating  the  original  state.  If  the  first  state 
was  one  of  innocency  and  imperfection,  then  the 
latter  became  sin  as  soon  as  the  him[ian  will  refused 
the  divine  law  of  life  that  prescribed  conquest 
That  it  refused  is  an  act  of  free  will  bot  further  ex- 
plainable, yet  always  to  be  determined  as  avoidable. 

Christian  faith  can  neither  admit  that  God  causes 

sin  as  such,  nor  can  it  escape  the  conviction  that 

he  is  eternally  aware  of  it  and  subjects  it  to  hia 

worid-dominion.   How  an  act  in  time  may  be  subject 

of  eternal  cognizance  is  inconceivable 

g.  The      to  finite  mind.    The  fact  itself  is  at- 

Cottitof    tested  by  the  revelation  of  salvaticn 
Conscience;  through  the  death  <^  Jesus  Christ  od 
Foigiveneai.  account  of  sin.    How  Crod  permits  rocm 
for  sin  in  the  world  is  to  be  seen  in  fact 
The  judgment  of  sin  is  concomitant  with  its  unfold- 
ing in  that  its  promised  success  proves  itself  as  de- 
ception and  its  expected   freedom   as   servitude. 
Servitude  is  punishment  for  the  sinful  deed.    The 
bondage  of  the  will,  however,  consists  less  in  a 
confinement  of  the  field  of  its  activity  than  in  the 
contraction  of  its  horison  of  vision  and  in  the  de- 
terminism of  its  motives,  both  of  which  are  chuic- 
teristic  of  the  natural  man.      Many  other  evib  aze 
attendant  ^penalties  of  sin  which  manifest  their  eoo- 
tradiction  to  the  divine  order  and  may  only  be  re- 
ferred to  the  personal  conscience  for  experi^ioe  and 
proof.    The  same  holds  true  of  Death  (q.v.).    A 
revealing  and  intensifying  judgment  of  sin  takes 
place  in  conscience,  wldch  reckons  it  as  guilt  to  the 
sinner;  this  happens  to  a  certain  extent  in  coDse- 
quence  of  the  moral  law,  and  more  extensively  in 
consequence  of  the  moral  message  of  divinely  sent 
prophets  (Rom.  v.  20).    That  God  consents  to  the 
unfolding  of  sin  and  sustains  humanity  in  qpite  of  it 
receives  full  explanation  in  the  manifestation  of  his 
holy  love  for  human  redemption.     This  is  a  pro- 
gressive abolition  of  sin  proceeding  from  witfam  out- 
ward.   Beginning  with  the  forgiveness  of  the  debt, 
it  continues  with  a  renewal  of  the  will,  and  eufani' 
nates  in  the  removal  of  evil.   Such  a  redemptioD  must 
have  a  historical  act  of  God  as  its  starting-point, 
attesting  the  divine  disapproval  of  sin  as  ndl  » 
love  for  the  sinner.    The  Gospel  of  such  an  set  is 
essentially  one  of  forgiveness.    In  the  Vedas  and 
the  Babylonian  prayers  this  appears  rather  as  tbe 
removal  of  the  penal  oonsequenoes  than  the  reston- 
tion  of  the  personal  fellowship  with  Qod,  as  in  tbe 
New  Testament  (Blatt.  ix.  &-6;  Rom.  v.  2).   Intte 
forgiveness  of  sin,  the  interference  of  this  with  tb 
central  relation  of  life  to  God  is  annulled,  boce 
within  the  conception  of  sin  there  is  no  wider  cob- 
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trast  than  that  of  unfoi|^ven  and  foi|^ven  sins. 
The  former  abolishes  life  in  the  highest  sense;  the 
latter  gives  it  anew.  This  contrast  has  been  em- 
ployed for  the  classification  of  sin  as  pardonable  and 
unpardonable;  such  as  sins  of  oversight  and  re- 
bellion in  the  Old  Testament,  and  venial  and  mortal 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  [The  Roman  Cath- 
olic distinction  between  mortal  (or  deadly)  sin  and 
venial  sin  is  that  the  former  deprives  the  sinner  of 
habitual  grace  and  of  spiritual  life,  while  venial  sin 
does  not.  The  names  of  the  seven  deadly  sins  will 
effectually  illustrate  their  character:  pride,  covet- 
ousness,  lust,  anger,  envy,  gluttony,  and  sloth; 
and  it  is  readily  apparent  tlmt  these  sins,  deliber- 
ately persisted  in,  will  drive  from  the  soul  all  state 
of  grace.  But  if  such  deliberation  is  lacking,  or  if 
the  sin  be  committed  through  an  ignorance  which 
the  sinner  ha^  no  means  of  avoiding,  or  if,  again, 
the  matter  of  the  sin  be  of  a  less  grave  nature,  then 
the  sin  committed  is  venial,  i.e.,  "  the  all-just  and 
all-holy  God  does  not  see  in  it  such  depravity  as 
deserves  to  be  punished  by  eternal  torment " 
(Hunter,  Outlines  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  3d  ed.,  iii. 
40,  New  York,  n.d.).  It  is,  however,  not  always 
possible  for  man  to  know  whether  a  given  unlawful 
act  is  really  sin,  or  whether,  if  sin,  it  is  mortal  or 
venial;  this  can  certainly  be  known  only  by  God; 
all  that  man  can  do  is  to  have  a  more  or  less  con- 
fident judgment  in  the  matter.  Venial  sin  does  not 
cause  even  partial  loss  of  habitual  grace,  since,  if 
that  were  so,  venial  sin  multiplied  would  amoimt  to 
mortal  sin,  which  is  a  contradiction.  At  the  same 
time,  venial  sin  hinders  the  operation  of  actual 
grace  (i.e.,  grace  which  is  the  result  of  distinct  di- 
vine acts).  By  the  Decrees  of  the  Coimcil  of  Trent 
(Sess.  xiv.,  cap.  5)  it  is  obligatory  to  confess  all 
mortal  sins;  it  is  not  absolutely  required  to  confess 
venial  sins,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  best  to  do 
so.]  But  the  correctness  of  these  distinctions  is 
questionable.  Both  betray  a  confusion  of  legalistic 
and  religious-ethical  standards.  Also  the  opinion 
of  A.  Ritschl  that  pardonable  sins  are  sins  of  igno- 
rance raises  doubts.  In  accordance  with  the  New 
Testament  pardon  is  to  be  attributed  piuely  to 
God's  unlimited  grace,  Christ's  atoning  work,  and 
man's  contrite  faith,  and  not  conditioned  by  the 
minor  importance  of  a  certain  category  of  sins. 
The  unpardonable  sin  (Matt.  xii.  31-32)  is  one  that, 
as  obstinate  rejection  and  contemptuous  debase- 
ment of  the  recognized  truth,  bars  the  return  to  re- 
pentance and  faith.  As  pardon  effects  access  to 
God,  it  translates  into  the  kingdom  where  the  divine 
will  is  supreme.  This  involves  the  renewed  trans- 
formation of  the  whole  life  tendency,  described  by 
Paul  as  the  becoming  of  a  "  new  creature  "  (II  Cor. 
v.  17)  and  by  church  doctrine  as  Regeneration 
(q.v.)  or,  with  special  emphasis  on  moral  change, 
as  Sanctification  (q.v.).  In  the  former  sin  does  not 
disappear  instantaneously  and  permanently  (Rom. 
vi.  12  sqq.;  Phil.  iii.  12;  I  John  1.  8,  ii.  2);  yet  it 
is  in  a  vanishing  process  and  no  longer  capable  of 
striking  fresh  root,  the  obverse  side  of  which  is 
cleaving  to  God  through  Christ,  the  unremittent 
battle  against  the  remams  of  sin,  and  the  practise 
of  perfection.  Like  the  individual,  the  Church  may 
assume  a  purifying  process  against  the  common  evil  | 


resident  in  itself,  and  the  more  its  eneigies  are 
rallied  to  its  great  ideals  of  the  new  life  the  further 
is  its  purification  enhanced.  (O.  Kirn.) 

Bxbuoobapht:  For  expositiona  of  the  Soriptural  dootrine 
of  oin  the  reader  is  refened  firat  of  all  to  the  works  dted 
in  and  under  Bxbucal  Thxologt,  particularly  those  by 
Sohulta,  Beysohlac,  Oehler,  Duhm,  Smend,  Sohlottmann, 
Noack,  Duff,  Piepenbring,  Dillmann,  Holtsmann,  Stevens, 
Qould.  Estes,  and  Bovon.  Consult  further:  J.  Taylor, 
The  Saipiwe  Doctrine  of  Orioinal  Sin,  London,  1738,  4th 
ed.,  Newcastle,  1845;  L.  Emesti,  Vom  Urepruno  der 
SUnde  nach  paulinieeKem  LehrgehaU,  QOttingen,  1855-62; 
Q.  M.  StrafFen,  Sin  aa  eet  forth  in  Holy  Scripiure,  London, 
1875;  E.  Mto6gos,  Le  PSchS  ei  la  redemption  d^aprU  8L 
Paul,  Paris,  1882;  L.  Lemme,  Die  SUnde  wider  den  heUiotn 
Oeiet,  Brealau,  1883;  J.  S.  Candlish,  The  Biblical  Doctrine 
of  Sin,  Edinbuish,  1893;  J.  Kdberle,  SUnde  und  Qnade  im 
rdiffideen  Leben  dee  Volka  lerad,  Munich,  1905;  W. 
Staerk,  SUnde  und  Onade  nocA  der  VorateUuno  dee  dUeren 
JudetUume,  TQbingen,  1005;  F.  Beonewits.  Die  Sitnde  im 
aUen  lerael,  Leipsic,  1907  (1906);  DB,  iv.  528-536;  DCG, 
ii.  630-635. 

As  a  subject  in  systematic  divinity  sin  is  treated  by  all 
the  groat  dogmaticians,  and  discussions  are  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  works  named  in  and  under  Dogma,  Dogmahos. 
Special  works  which  may  be  dted  from  the  large  litera- 
ture on  the  topic  are:  A.  Burgess,  A  Treatise  of  Original 
Sin,  London,  1658;  O.  Tomline,  Refutation  of  Calviniem; 
in  which  the  Doctrines  of  Original  Sin,  Oraee  .  .  .  are  ex- 
plained, London,  1811;  G.  Payne,  The  Doctrine  of  Orio- 
inal Sin;  or,  native  State  and  Character  of  Man  unfolded^ 
London,  1845;  M.  P.  Squier,  The  Problem  Solved;  or.  Sin 
not  of  Ood,  New  York,  1855;  E.  Qirard,  Lehre  von  der 
SUnde,  Strasbuxg.  1861;  J.  Mailer,  Die  chrisUiche  Lehre 
von  der  SUnde,  2  vols.,  5th  ed.,  Breslau,  1867,  Eng. 
transl..  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1868;  E.  Naville,  Le  Problhne  du  mal,  Paris.  1868,  Eng. 
transl..  The  Problem  ofEvU,  Edinburgh,  1871 ;  J.  B.  Brown, 
The  Divine  Mysteries:  the  divine  Treatment  of  Sin,  and 
the  divine  Mystery  of  Peace,  London  and  New  York,  1869; 
W.  Q.  T.  Shedd.  Theological  Essays,  pp.  211-264,  New 
York,  1877;  J.  Tulloch,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin, 
£kiinburgh,  1877;  G.  Heinrici,  Die  SUnde  nach  Wesen  und 
Ursprung,  Frankfort,  1878;  Q.  P.  Fisher,  Discussions  in 
History  and  Theology,  New  York,  1880;  A.  Ritschl,  Rechl- 
fertigung  und  Versi^nung,  vol.  iiL,  40-^,  2d  ed.,  Bonn, 
1882-83;  R.  W.  Landis,  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  as  Re- 
eeived  and  Taught  by  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation,  Ridb- 
mond,  1885;  M.  Dix,  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  New  York, 
1888;  8.  Kierkegaard.  Zur  Psychologic  der  SUnde,  Leipeic^ 
1890;  J.  Martineau,  Seat  of  Authority  in  Reliaion,  pp.  460- 
461,  London.  1890;  D.  Gracey,  Sin  and  the  Unfolding  of 
Salvation,  London,  1894;  R.  Harris,  Is  Sin  a  Necessity, 
Lcmdon,  1896;  R.  C.  Homer,  Original  and  Inbred  Sin, 
Ottawa,  1896;  C.  Clemen,  Die  christliche  Lehre  von  der 
SUnde,  Qdttingen,  1897;  J.  Royce,  Studies  of  Good  and 
Eva,  New  York.  1898;  E.  W.  Cook,  The  Origin  of  Sin  and 
iU  Relationa  to  God,  ib.,  1899;  F.  R.  Tennant.  Origin  and 
Propagation  of  Sin,  London,  1902.  2d  ed..  1906;  idem.  The 
Sources  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Fall  and  Original  Sin,  ib. 
1903;  J.  Turmel.  Hist,  du  dogme  du  pMU  originel,  Macon, 
1904;  J.  N.  Espenberger,  Die  Elemente  der  ErbsUnde  naeh 
AugusHn,  Mains.  1905;  N.  R.  Wood.  The  Witness  of  Sin, 
New  York,  1905;  H.  V.  S.  Eck.  Sin,  New  York.  1907;  N.W. 
Stroup,  The  Fact  of  Sin  Viewed  Historically  and  DoctrinaUy, 
Cincinnati.  1908;  H.  Windisch,  Taufe  und  SUnde  im  Oil* 
estenChristentumbisaufOrigines.  Ein Beitrag sur altchrie^- 
Uehen  Dogmengeschichte,  TQbingen.  1908;  M.  L.  Buctan. 
The  Problem  of  EvU;  a  Criticism  of  the  A  ugustinian  Pckm 
of  View,  Chicago.  1909;  J.  H.  Busch,  Das  Wesen  der  EHh 
sUnde  nach  Bellarmin  und  Suares.  Eine  dogmengeschicht- 
liehe  Studie,  Paderbom,  1909;  W.  D.  Hyde,  Sin  and  tto 
Forgiveness,  Boston,  1909;  W.  E.  Orehard,  Modem  Th^ 
ories  of  Sin,  London.  1909;  F.  J.  Hall,  Evolution  and  the 
Fall,  New  Yoric,  1910;  Vigouroux,  Dietionnaire,  faao. 
a.  7-16. 


SIR:  The  name  of  a  place  in  Egypt  named  in 
Ezek.  XXX.  14-16.  Trouble  has  been  caused  for 
exegetes  and  investigators  by  what  is  cleariy  a 
wrong  arrangement  of  the  verses;  a  correct  divisioa 
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shows  four  pairs  of  names,  thus:  Pathros  and  Zoan; 
No  and  Sin;  No  and  Sin;  No  and  Noph.  Of  these 
pairs  the  first  always  belongs  to  Upper  Egypt,  the 
second  to  Lower  Egypt.  According,  therefore,  to 
the  accepted  Hebrew  text,  which  is  to  be  preferred, 
the  correct  view  is,  that  Sin  is  a  place  in  Lower 
Egypt.  Ebers'  surmise  that  it  was  in  Upper  Egypt 
because  it  appears  to  derive  from  the  ancient  Sun, 
which  resembles  the  Greek  Syene,  overlooks  the  fact 
that  this  place  existed  in  Hebrew  times,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Ezekiel  as  Seveneh  (xxx.  6).  The  Zoan 
that  bears  a  relation  to  Sin  in  Ezek.  xxx.  14-16,  was 
probably  known  to  the  Hebrews  under  the  name  of 
Rameses  (Gen.  xlvii.  11).  The  Sin  of  Ezekiel  is 
thought  of  as  one  of  the  most  important  places  in 
Lower  Egypt,  being  twice  paralleled  with  Thebes 
(No);  it  could  not  therefore  have  been  an  unimpor- 
tant place  in  the  east  of  Lower  Egypt  (contrary  to 
W.  M.  MQller,  EB,  iv.  4629).  As  "the  fortress  of 
Egypt,"  however,  it  protected  during  the  course  of 
history  the  town  of  Pelusium,  which  lay  on  the  east 
arm  of  the  Nile.  To  the  east  of  this  town  a  high 
boundary  wall  was  erected  (Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  57) 
and  the  town  itself  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  twenty 
stadia  long.  The  armies  of  invasion  from  the  East 
could  not  ignore  this  arsenal  and  key  to  Egypt.  As 
in  strategic  importance,  so  also  in  general  signifi- 
cance Sin  and  Pelusium  may  be  identical,  as  when 
Strabo  alludes  to  the  marshy  surroundings  of  the 
town  as  Pelusium.  But  what  was  Sin-Pelusium 
called  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  7  Brugsch,  in  the 
appendix  to  his  Dictionnaire  giographiqtie,  accepted 
the  view  of  Damichen,  the  noted  E^rptologist,  in  his 
Oeachichte  des  alien  Aegyptena  (pp.  74,  263,  1878), 
according  to  which  the  capital  of  the  nineteenth 
province  of  Lower  Egypt  was  Am,  named  after  the 
two  eyebrows  of  Osiris,  which  were  preserved  as 
sacred  relics  in  the  temple  of  the  town.  W.  M. 
Mttller  calls  it  Ame(t)j  "  Prince  of  Lower  Egypt " 
{EBf  iv.  4628).  In  ancient  Egyptian  the  word  am 
(Coptic,  ame)  signifies  morass.  Whether  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  who  loved  to  play  on  words,  placed  a 
double  meaning  on  the  word  **  Am,"  the  "  town  of 
the  two  eyebrows,"  is  uncertain;  there  was  a  temp- 
tation to  play  on  the  word  as  the  city  was  sur- 
rounded by  marshes.  At  the  present  day,  an  ancient 
ruined  castle,  northwest  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Pelu- 
sium, is  called  Tin6h  ("  clay,"  or  "  mud  "),  an  evi- 
dence that  Sin  was  an  appellation  of  Pelusium. 

(E.  KOnig.) 
According  to  the  best  recent  conclusions  in  Egypt- 
ology Sin  is  either  an  unknown  city  or  (more  prob- 
ably) is  to  be  identified  with  the  Seveneh  of  Ezek. 
xxix.  10,  xxx.  6  (R.  v.).  J.  F.  M. 

Bibuographt:  Consult  the  commentaries  on  Eiekiel  by 
Smend.  Leipsic,  1880;  Orelli.  Munich,  1896;  Bertholet, 
Tabinicen,  1807;  Kraetsachmar.  G5ttingen.  1900;  G. 
Jahn.  lieipsic,  1905;  C.  H.  Comill.  D(u  Bitch  dea  ProphHen 
Ezechidt  ib.  1886;    and  the  articlea  in  the  Bible  diction- 
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SIN,    DESERT    OF.    See  Wandering   in  the 
Desert. 

Sm  OFFERINGS.    See  Sacrifice. 

SINAI,  sai'noi  or  sai'na-ai:      The  mountain  on 
which,  according  to  the  Pentateuch,  Moses  gave  the 


greater  part  of  the  Law  to  the  laraelites;  identified 
for  a  millennium  and  a  half  with  a  peak  of  the  rufB 
which  forms  the  center  of  the  peninsula  of  Smai, 
between  the  two  northern  arms  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  range  in  question  consists  of  Jabal  al-Dair 
(6,472  ft.),  Jabal  Musa  (7,363  ft.),  and 

Topography  Jabal  Katarin  (8,536  ft.),  but  it  is  ex- 
of  the      tremely  difficult  of  access,  being  off  al] 

Traditional  the  main  routes,   and  surrounded  bj 
SinaL       barren  wastes,  especially  to  the  nortk 
The  central  group  of  these  mountains 
is  bounded  by  valleys  on  three  sides,  but  continues 
without  deep  indentation  on  the  south.    Jabal  al- 
Dair  throws  out  a  triangular  spur  toward  the  noslh 
and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Wadi  al-Sada4 
called  Wadi  al-Saba'iyah  further  south.     On  the 
northwest  of  Jabal  al-Dair  is  the  Wadi  al-Shaikh, 
which  turns  northward;    and  on  the  southwest  is 
the  short  Wadi  al-Dair,  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
called  Wadi  Shu'aib   ("  Valley   of  Jethro "),  and 
which  debouches  into  the  Wadi  al-Shaikh.    Tht 
other  side  of  the  Wadi  al-Dair  is  enclosed  by  the  de- 
clivities of  the  second  lofty  peak,  the  southeast  sum- 
mit of  which  is  called  Jabal  Musa  C*  the  Mounts 
of  Moses  **),  and  the  northwest   summit  Ras  al- 
?af?af  C*  Mountain  of  the  Willow  ";  6,540  ft.),  the 
northwest  slopes  of  the  latter  running  parallel  with 
those  .of  Jabal  al-Dair  to  the  Wadi  al-Shaikh,  which 
continues  to  the  southwest  to  the  steep  Wadi  al- 
Laja,  which  soon  turns  to  the  southeast  and  leads 
to  the  abandoned  Dair  al-Arba'in  (''  Monastery  of 
the  Forty  [martyrs  slain  by  the  Mohammedans]  '*)• 
South  of  Jabal  Musa  and  the  monastery  rises  Jabal 
Katarin,  the  highest  peak  of  the  whole  group,  the 
foothills  of  which  connect  with  Jabal  Musa.    On  the 
northeast  slope  of  the  latter  mountain  is  the  Mon- 
astery of  St.  Catharine,  behind  the  apse  of  the  church 
of  which  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Biu-ning  Bush,  which 
is  honored  by  the  removal  of  the  shoes  of  aD  who 
enter  (cf.  Ex.  iii.  5).    The  summit  of  Jabal  Most 
may  be  reached  in  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Catherine.     On  the  way  a  littJe 
spring  is  passed  where  Moses  is  said  to  have  tended 
Jethro's  flock  (Ex.  ii.  15  sqq.) ;  at  a  height  of  6,900 
feet  is  the  small  chapel  of  Elijah  (cf.  I  Kings  xix. 
11  sqq.);    and  on  the  summit  are  another  chapd 
and  a  small  mosque,  beside  which  are  the  ruins  of 
a  church.    [Beneath  this  mosque  is  a  grotto,  sup- 
posed to  be  that  in  which  Moses  stood  when  Yah- 
weh  passed  by  (Ex.  xxxiii.  22).]    The  other  summit 
is  hard  to  climb.    It  takes  its  name,  Ras  al-^|af, 
from  a  willow  (Arab,  zafzaf)  from  the  wood  of  which 
Moses  is  supposed  to  have  cut  his  miraculous  rod 
(Ex.  iv.  2).    On  the  road  which  passes  throu^  the 
Wadi  al-Dair  into  the  Wadi  al-Laja  and  past  the 
Dair  al-Arba'in,  is  the  ^ajar   Musa   ("  Rock  of 
Moses  ")i  a  block  of  reddish-brown  granite  about 
eleven  feet  nine  inches  high,  identified  with  that 
from  which  Moses  brought  the  water  (Num.  xx.  S 
sqq.),  and  this  water  is  said  to  have  returned  here 
after  having  accompanied  the  Children  of  Israel  in 
their  wanderings  (cf.  I  Cor.  x.  4).    Near  the  junctioo 
of  the  Wadi  al-Laja,  Wadi  al-Dair,  and  Wadi  al- 
Shaikh  is  the  traditional  spot  where  the  earth  swal- 
lowed up  Korah  and  his  followers  (Num.  xvi.),  while 
a  small  hole  in  the  rock  is  shown  as  the  mold  cf  the 
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golden  calf  (Ex.  xxxii.).  The  plain  of  Wadi  al- 
Ral;ia,  northwest  of  the  junction  of  the  three  wadis 
just  mentioned,  is  held  by  many  to  be  the  camping- 
place  of  the  Children  of  Israel  (Ex.  xix.  2,  17). 

According  to  tradition,  Jabal  Musa  is  the  moun- 
tain where  Yahweh  first  revealed  himself  to  Moses 
(Ex.  iii.),  where  he  descended  with  fire  and  cloud 
and  gave  the  Decalogue  (Ex.  xix.,  xx.;  Deut.  v.), 
and  where  Moses  abode  forty  days  and  forty  nights 
(Ex.  xxiv.  18;  Deut.  ix.  9).  If  the  arid  Wadi  al- 
Ra^ia  be  taken  as  the  camping-place  of  the  Israel- 
ites, Ras  a\-^{^i  would  be  Sinai,  since 
Attempted  the  peaks  of  Jabal  Musa  are  invisible 
Identifica-  from  Wadi  al-Ra^ia  (cf.  Ex.  xix.  17, 
tions  in  the  xxiv.  17).  Since,  however,  the  craggy 
Sinaitic  and  perilous  sununit  of  Ras  al-i^^ 
Peninsula,  would  be  ill-adapted  for  the  sojourn 
of  Moses  with  Yahweh,  it  was  assumed 
that  Jabal  Musa  was  Sinai.  This  theory  led  to  the 
supposition  that  the  place  of  assembly  of  Ex.  xix. 
17  was  the  Wadi  al-Saba'iyah,  which  bounds  Jabal 
Musa  on  the  east;  but  this  stony,  arid,  and  narrow 
valley  does  not  fit  the  topography  required  by  the 
Bible.  Sinai  has  also  been  identified  with  Jabal 
Sarbal  (6,730  ft.),  south  of  the  Wadi  Firan.  This 
portion  of  the  peninsula  was  evidently  once  densely 
populated;  the  city  of  Pharan  is  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (V.,  xvii.  3);  and  it  was  the  seat  of  a 
bishop  in  the  fourth  century  and  of  an  archbishop 
in  the  fifth  century,  until,  in  the  time  of  Justinian, 
the  orthodox  monks  removed  from  Jabal  Sarbal  to 
Jabal  Musa.  This  identification  is,  however,  ren- 
dered impossible  by  the  statement  of  the  *'  Pilgrim- 
age "  of  Silvia  of  Aquitaine  that  Faran  was  thirty- 
five  (Roman)  miles  from  the  "  mount  of  God,"  a 
distance  which  agrees  with  that  between  the  oasis 
of  Firan  and  the  Sinaitic  monastery,  but  is  several 
times  too  large  for  that  between  the  oasis  and  Jabal 
Sarbal.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  in  the 
days  of  Silvia  (about  385)  Sinai  was  identified  with 
Jabal  Musa,  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that  Ras  al- 
9af:^f  was  held  to  represent  Horeb. 

The  Old  Testament  gives  two  diJBferent  names  to 
the  "  mount  of  God,"  Sinai  and  Horeb;  and,  while 
it  was  formerly  held  that  Horeb  was  the  general 
name  of  the  region,  and  that  Sinai  was  the  name  of 
the  specific  mountain,  it  is  now  maintained  that 
Horeb  is  peculiar  to  E  and  D,  and  Sinai 
Critical  to  J  and  P.  Two  possibilities  thus  arise. 
View.  either  that,  like  Hermon  (q.v.),  the 
same  moimtain  had  two  names,  or  that 
the  sources  really  designate  two  different  places.  The 
location  of  Horeb  seems  to  be  best  indicated  by 
Deuteronomy,  which  indicates  (i.  2)  that  the  moim- 
tain was  west  of  Kadesh-bamea,  and  also  states 
(i.  6-7,  19-20)  that  the  Israelites  went  from  Horeb 
to  Kadesh-bamea  "  through  all  that  great  and  ter- 
rible wilderness,  which  ye  saw  by  the  way  of  the 
mountain  of  the  Amorites."  In  Ex.  iv.  27,  Aaron 
goes  from  Egypt  into  the  wilderness  to  meet  Moses, 
whom  he  finds  at  "  the  mount  of  God,"  or  Horeb 
(cf.  Ex.  iii.  1),  which  would  thus  again  seem  to  be 
located  on  the  road  running  from  Egypt  eastward 
to  Kadesh-bamea.  J  gives  the  name  Sinai  to  the 
mountain  on  which  Yahweh  spoke  with  Moses  (Ex. 
xix.  11,  18,  20,  23,  xxxiv.  4),  while  P  (Num.  x.  12) 


locates  the  wilderness  of  Paran  (q.v.)  near  the  wil- 
derness of  Sinai,  which  obviously  derived  its  name 
from  Moimt  Sinai  and  is  often  mentioned  (Ex.  xix. 
1;  Num.  i.  1, 19,  iii.  4,  etc.).  This  would  apparently 
locate  Sinai  not  far  from  Kadesh-bamea,  in  the 
desert  lying  north  of  the  peninsula  proper.  The 
Song  of  Deborah  (Judges  v.  4-5)  states  that  Yah- 
weh rose  up  from  Sinai  to  help  the  Israelites  against 
the  Canaanites,  and  that  he  came  from  Seir  and  the 
"  field  of  Edom."  Since,  however,  Sinai  can  not  be 
sought  in  Edom,  Seir  and  the  **  field  of  Edom  " 
must  designate  the  southern  boimdary  of  Canaan 
or  of  the  mountain  districts  of  the  Amorites.  This 
is  borne  out  by  Deut.  xxxiii.  2-3,  where  Sinai  is 
paralleled  by  Seir  and  Paran,  while  the  goal  was 
Kadesh-bamea  (reading  Kadhesh  for  kodheah),  these 
places  all  pointing  to  the  southern  boundary  of 
Canaan  toward  Edom.  These  passages,  therefore, 
like  Hab.  iii.  3,  locate  Sinai  in  the  southern  (or 
rather  southeastern)  vicinity  of  Kadesh-bamea;  but 
while  this  may  easily  be  reconciled  with  P,  J  and, 
still  more  clearly,  E  and  D  refer  to  the  western 
neighborhood  of  Kadesh-bamea.  If  the  Sinai  of  J 
be  identified  with  the  Sinai  of  Judges  v.  4-5,  and 
if  the  "  three  days'  journey  into  the  wilderness  "  of 
Ex.  iii.  18,  V.  3,  viii.  27,  be  taken  as  having  Sinai 
as  the  goal,  the  real  distance  must  have  been  much 
minimized  (cf.  the  daily  marches  recorded  in  Nimi. 
xxi.  12-20);  but  if  these  days'  journeys  be  taken 
strictly,  the  statements  of  J,  E,  and  D  practically 
coincide  and  indicate  that  Sinai  and  Horeb  were  two 
names  of  the  same  mountain,  or  at  least  designated 
two  mountains  close  together.  Judges  iv.  4-5  in- 
dubitably locates  Sinai  further  east  than  is  implied 
by  any  combination  of  the  statements  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. The  Old  Testament  thus  gives  divergent 
data  regarding  the  location  of  the  mountain  on 
which  the  Law  was  given;  but  while  it  would  seem 
that  Judges  v.  4-5  best  represents  actual  tradition, 
the  region  is  still  too  imperfectly  explored  to  permit 
of  identification  of  Sinai.  The  attempt  has  also 
been  made  to  identify  Sinai  with  Jabal  Barghir,  or 
Jabal  al-Nur,  four  or  five  hoiu^  northeast  of  'Al^ba; 
and  others,  on  account  of  the  association  of  Moses 
with  Midian  (Ex.  ii.  15,  22,  iii.  1),  have  located 
Sinai  in  Midian  (q.v.),  southeast  of  Edom.  This 
theory  is,  however,  irreconcilable  with  Judges  v. 
4-5.  The  h3rpothesis  has  likewise  been  advanced 
that  the  theophany  recorded  in  Ex.  16,  18;  Deut. 
iv.  11,  ix.  15  indicates  that  Sinai  was  regarded  as  a 
volcano,  so  that  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  one  of  the  extinct  craters  of  northwestern 
Arabia,  southeast  of  Midian,  in  the  region  between 
Tabuk  and  Mecca.  While  some  of  the  volcanoes  in 
the  Ham^n,  east  of  Damascus,  may  have  been  active 
within  historic  times,  there  is  no  certain  evidence 
that  the  Israelites  were  acquainted  with  them,  nor 
do  the  data  of  the  Old  Testament  necessitate  such 
a  hjrpothesis.  (H.  Guthe.) 

Bibuoorapht:  C.  W.  WOson  and  H.  S.  Palmer,  Ordnanet 
Survey  of  the  Penitmda  of  Sinai,  5  vols..  Southampton, 
1809-72;  C.  R.  Lepsiua,  Reiae  von  Theben  naeh  der  HaXb- 
inad  Sinai,  Berlin,  1846,  Eng.  transl.,  A  Tour  from 
Thebea  to  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  London,  1846;  idem, 
Briefe  aua  Aeaupten,  Aelhiopien,  und  der  Halbinad  de* 
Sinai,  Berlin,  1852,  Eng.  transl.,  Lettera  from  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninaula  of  Sineti,  London,  1863;   J. 
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Haimlton,  Sinai,  the  HedjoM,  and  Soudan,  Loiukm,  1857; 
W.  H.  Bartlett,  Forty  Days  in  the  Deeert  on  the  Track  of 
the  leradiUe,  London,  new  ed..  1867;  E.  H.  Palmer,  The 
Deeert  of  the  Exodue,  2  vols.,  London,  1871;  C.  Beke,  Die- 
eoveriee  of  Sinai  in  Arabia,  and  of  Midian,  London,  1878; 
8.  C.  Bartlett,  From  Egypt  to  PaUetine  tfwmoh  Sinai,  the 
WHdemeee,  and  the  SotOh  Country,  New  York.  1879;  R.  F. 
Burton,  The  Land  of  Midian  Revieited,  i.  144  sqq..  235- 
236,  London,  1879;  G.  Eben,  Durch  Ooeen  M%tm  Sinai^ 
Leipsic,  1881;  A.  P.  Stanley,  Sinai  and  PaUetine  in  Con- 
nection with  their  History,  new  ed..  New  York,  1883; 
Q.  Ebera  and  H.  Quthe,  Pal&etina  in  Bild  und  Wort,  u. 
255  aqq.,  Stuttgart,  1884;  £.  Hull,  Mount  Seir,  ,Sinai, 
and  Weetem  Palestine,  London,  1885;  H.  S.  Palmer,  Sinai, 
from  the  Fourth  Egyptian  Dynasty,  London,  1892;  R.  L. 
Benaly,  Our  Journey  to  Sinai,  London,  1896;  A.  Freiberr 
von  Qall,  Altisraditieche  KuUstAtten,  pp.  1  aqq.,  Gie«en, 
1898;  W.  H.  Hume,  Rift  Valleys  and  Geology  of  Eastern 
Sinai,  London,  1901;  £.  Meyer,  in  SBA,  xxxi  (1905).  640 
aqq.;  idem,  Die  Israeliten  und  ihre  NaehbarstAmme,  pp. 
67  aqq.,  Halle,  1906;  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Researchee  in  Sinai, 
New  York,  1906;  E.  Hornby,  Sinai  and  Petra,  London, 
1907;  Robinson,  Researches,  i.  90  aqq.,  119  aqq.,  140,  158, 
176-177;  DB,  iv.  536-^538;  EB,  iv.  4629-43;  JE,  zi  381- 
383. 

SXNAITA.    See  Johannbs  Climacus. 

SINCLAIR,  WILLLIAM  MACDONALD:  Church 
of  England;  b.  at  Leeds  June  3,  1850.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Balliol  Ck>Ilege,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1873),  and 
after  being  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1874  was 
successively  curate  of  Tortworth,  Gloucestershire 
(1874-75),  assistant  minister  of  Quebec  Chapel, 
London,  and  evening  lecturer  in  logic  at  King's 
College,  London  (1875-76),  and  vicar  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's, Westminster  (188CH89),  besides  being  chap- 
lain to  the  bishop  of  London  (1877-83),  assistant 
examining  chaplain  to  Bishop  Jackson  of  London 
(1883-85),  examining  chaplain  to  Bishop  Temple 
of  London  (1885-07)  and  Bishop  Creighton  of  the 
same  diocese  (1897-1901),  honorary  chaplain  to 
the  queen  (1889-95)  and  chaplain  in  ordinary 
(1895-1901),  honorary  chaplain  to  King  E^dward 
after  1901,  grand  chaplain  of  England  after  1894, 
and  chaplain  to  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
after  1900.  Since  1889  he  has  been  archdeacon  of 
London  and  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  and  has  written, 
in  addition  to  several  volumes  of  sermons.  The 
PsalmSf  the  AtUhorised  Version  in  the  Original 
Rhythm  (London,  1879);  Commentary  on  the  Epia^ 
Ues  ofSL  John  (1880);  Leseona  on  the  Goapd  of  St. 
John  (1886);  The  Christian* 8  Influence  (1892); 
Christ  and  our  Times  (1893);  Words  to  the  Laity  on 
Subjects  of  Ecclesiastical  Controversy  (1895) ;  Lead- 
ers of  Thought  in  the  English  Church  (1896);  Points 
at  Issue  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  Rome  (1896);  The  Churches  of  the  East 
(1898);  and  Memorials  of  St.  Paulas  Cathedral 
(1909). 

SINECURE  {sine  cura):  A  prebend  whose  enjoy- 
ment is  not  bound  by  services  rendered,  and  is  there- 
fore to  be  distinguished  from  simple  '^  Benefice  " 
(q.v.),  to  which  certain  duties  are  attached,  and 
from  "  cure,"  or  the  charge  of  souls.  But  where  the 
incumbent  of  a  benefice  has  authorization  to  sojourn 
at  a  distance  from  his  place  of  office  and  to  have  his 
office  discharged  by  a  vicar,  his  benefice  becomes  a 
sinecure.  While  sinecures  occur  but  seldom  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  they  still  frequently 
appear  in  the  Evangelical  Church  (of  Germany), 
lids  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  although  in  con- 


sequence of  the  Reformation  foundations  and 
cloisters  were  usually  abolished  and  their  pn^ierties 
applied  in  behalf  of  churches  and  schools  or  incor- 
porated in  the  exchequer  of  the  State,  yet  certain 
cloistral  and  endowed  positions  were  perpetuated, 
and  the  Protestant  endowment  and  ^cnstral  pre- 
bends became  sinecures  which  ceased  to  have  any 
real  ecclesiastical  affinity. 

But  far  more  numerous  than  in  Germany  are  the 
court,  state,  and  church  positions  that  are  sine- 
cures in  England  [these  b^ng  often  used  as  means 
for  the  advancement  of  learning  by  being  given  to 
scholars  engaged  in  special  tasks  or  investigations]. 

(E.  Sehuno.) 

SIN6ER9  ISIDORE:  Austro-American  Jewish 
editor;  b.  at  Weisskirchen  (160  m.  s.e.  of  Prague), 
Moravia,  Nov.  10,  1859.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Vieima  and  Beiiin  (Ph.D.,  Vieima, 
1884),  and  after  founding,  editing,  and  publishing  the 
AUgemeine  dsterreichische  Literaiurzeitung  (Vienna) 
from  1884  to  1887,  accepted  the  post  of  secretaiy 
and  librarian  to  Count  Alexandre  Foucher  de  Careil, 
late  French  ambassador  at  Vienna.  Going  to  Paris 
with  the  count,  he  became  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  press  bureau  of  the  French  Foreign  Office.  In 
1894-95,  after  residing  for  a  time  at  Rome,  he 
f  oimded  and  edited  at  Paris  La  Vraie  Parole  to 
coimteract  E^douard  Drumont's  anti-Semitic  La 
Libre  Parole.  In  1895  he  left  Paris  for  the  United 
States  to  publish  The  Encyclopedia  of  the  History 
and  Mental  Evolution  of  the  Jewish  Race,  which  be- 
came The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  (12  vols..  New  York, 
1901-05),  of  which  he  was  managing  editor.  He 
has  written  Berlin,  Wien  und  der  AntisemHismut 
(Vienna,  1882);  PresseundJudenium(18S2);  SoUen 
die  Juden  Christen  werdenf  (1884) ;  Brief e  berUhmter 
chrisUicher  ZeUgenossen  Hber  die  Judenfrage  (1885); 
Auf  dem  Orabe  meiner  Mutter  (Prague,  1888) ;  Le 
Prestige  de  la  France  en  Europe  (Paris,  1889);  La 
Question  juive  (1893);  Anarchic  et  anHehnitisme 
(1894);  Der  Juden  Kampf  urns  Recht  (New  York, 
1902);  and  Russia  at  the  Bar  of  the  American 
PeopU  (1904). 

SmCLEllESS  OF  HEART:  Perhi^  the  most 
adequate  rendering  of  the  Greek  hajiotie,  a  word 
whidi  occurs  seven  times  in  the  New  Ttetament 
and  is  variously  translated  in  the  English  versions 
(Rom.  xii.  8;  II  Cor.  viii.  2,  ix.  11,  13,  xi.  3;  Eph. 
vi.  5;  and  Col.  iii.  22).  The  adjective  haplous 
occurs  Matt.  vi.  22  and  Luke  xi.  34,  and  the  adverb 
haplOs  James  i.  5. 

As  a  Biblical-theological  conception,  haploUs  de- 
notes a  mood  or  condition  of  the  religioufr^thical 
life  which  in  natural  life  is  near  the  idea  expressed 
by  naiveti,  but  is,  however,  a  matter  of  moral  self- 
determination  (Matt,  xviii.  3).  The  New-Testa- 
ment conception  approaches  very  closely  the  clas- 
sical use,  but  its  use  in  the  New  Testament  is  to  be 
explained  from  the  fact  that  it  served  in  Jewish 
Greek  (Septuagint)  as  the  translation  of  the  He- 
brew yosher  and  torn.  The  conception  finds  its  real 
explanation  in  the  fundamental  view  of  the  Evan- 
gelical announcement  that  the  kingdom  of  €kxl  is 
the  only  highest  good  in  such  a  way  that  aU  double- 
heartednesB  is  eiroluded  (Matt.  vL  33,  24,  viiL  22, 
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X.  37-39;  Luke  xi.  23;  etc.).  Thus  singleiieas  of 
heart  stands  in  contrast  with  a  condition  of  heart 
in  which  different  tendencies  exist  side  by  side,  the 
religious-ethical  disposition  being  interwoven  with 
tendencies  of  the  natural  ego  and  thus  obscured  in 
its  purity  and  deprived  of  its  value  which  lies  in  its 
oneness  and  singularity  (Matt.  xxii.  37;  II  Cor.  vi. 
14  sqq.).  Excluding  the  intermingling  of  difiFerent 
currents  or  tendencies,  which  destroy  the  compact 
unity  of  Christian  character,  singleness  of  heart  in 
the  religious  sense  denotes  the  entire  uprightness, 
straightforwardness,  and  determination  of  the  heart 
which  in  imdivided  receptivity  accepts  the  grace  of 
God  as  he  offers  it  (Ps.  cxix.,  cxxx.).  In  the  ethical 
sense,  singleness  of  heart  denotes  purity,  soundness, 
and  soberness  of  disposition  by  means  of  which  the 
ethical  action  is  the  spontaneous  outgrowth  of  love 
from  faith.  Self-preservation  in  singleness  of  heart 
is  a  duty  of  the  justified  who  will  not  fall  back  into 
the  error  of  self-redemption. 

In  dogmatics  the  conception  has  foimd  its  place 
under  the  conception  of  sanctification  because  of 
the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  religious-ethical  con- 
sciousness, which  must  cling  to  the  human  coopera- 
tion with  grace  in  order  that  the  progress  of  the 
state  of  grace  according  to  the  essence  of  the  King- 
dom  of  God  may  take  place  in  an  ascending  line. 

(L.  Lemme.) 

SINIM:  The  name  of  a  region  or  a  people  men- 
tioned in  Isa.  xlix.  12.  The  prophet  annoimces  in 
the  context  that  Yahweh  is  about  to  gather  his  still 
scattered  people  from  the  places  of  their  imprison- 
ment. He  then  closes  with  the  statement:  '*  Be- 
hold, these  shall  come  from  far:  and,  lo,  these  from 
the  north  and  from  the  west  [Hebr.  miyyam,  "  from 
the  sea  "];  and  these  from  the  land  of  Sinim." 
Divergent  views  exist  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
thrice-occurring  ''  these."  On  first  sight  the  mean- 
ing seems  to  be  "  these  .  .  .  ,  others  .  .  .  ,  and 
still  others  ...,''  i.e.,  three  categories  seem  to  be 
embraced.  In  that  case,  Nfigebbach's  suggestion 
that  the  first  ''  these  ''  is  general  and  is  distributed 
by  the  second  and  third  ''  these  "  does  not  comport 
with  the  text.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  before  the  first 
I  and  second  cases  comes  the  Hebrew  word  hinneh 
I  (rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  Behold  .  .  .  lo,"  in  the 
■  R.  V.  more  correctly  "  Lo  .  .  .  lo  ").  It  can  not 
t  be  supposed  that  a  third  "  lo  "  has  fallen  out  and 
that  consequently  the  general  statement  **  from 
»  far "  is  explained  by  the  designation  of  special 
localities  in  what  follows.  Duhm  and  Marti  propose 
to  strike  out  the  clause  "  from  the  north  "  and  to 
substitute  the  sentence  '*  and  those  from  the  ends 
L  of  the  earth/'  making  four  categories.  But  the 
junction  in  the  text  of  "  from  the  north  and  from 
the  west "  makes  of  this  clause  a  joint  description 
of  one  class  of  exiles — i.e.,  those  in  the  northwest, 
the  land  of  Phenicia  in  its  whole  extent,  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  "  isles  "  (Isa.  xlix.  1),  where  since 
the  sixth  century  prisoners  had  been  sold  (cf .  Obad. 
20).  The  prophet  does  not  intend  to  name  here  four 
regions  (for  a  case  where  four  are  mentioned  cf .  Isa. 
xliii.  5-6)  y  but  three,  and  to  this  threefold  partition 
Oreek  and  Aramaic  translations,  and  so  the  best 
Jewish  tradition,  testify.    Nor  is  Cheyne  justified  in 


making  miyyam  here  mean  as  an  exception  "  from  the 
South  "  (Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  ii.  16,  London,  1884). 

In  defining  the  expression  ''  from  far,"  one  must 
realize  that  the  spiritual  center  for  the  dispersed 
Israelites  as  well  as  the  center  of  reference  of  the 
author  of  Isa.  xl.  sqq.  was  Palestine  (cf.  Isa.  xl.  9, 
xlix.  14,  lii.  7).  As  compared  with  Assyria  and 
Babylonia,  the  northwestern  regions  of  Phenicia 
and  Syria  were  relatively  near.  Since  the  trans- 
portation of  captives  from  Israel  and  Judah  were 
to  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  (II  Kings  xvii.  6,  xdv. 
15;  Tobit  i.  10,  14),  when  one  spoke  of  exiles  the 
Hebrews  in  those  regions  came  naturally  to  mind. 
The  expression  "  from  far  "  would  naturally  refer, 
therefore,  to  those  regions.  But  the  collocation  of 
words  in  the  text  does  not  relate  "  from  far  "  and 
"  from  the  land  of  Sinim,"  which  latter  therefore 
did  not  lie  in  the  most  distant  east  or  south.  In 
locating  Sinim  one  must  remember  the  law  of  proph- 
ecy: prophets  whose  date  can  be  surely  fixed  reveal 
a  parallelism  between  prediction  and  history,  and 
they  name  only  such  lands  or  peoples  as  are  within 
the  ken  of  those  whom  they  address.  Accordingly 
Sinim  must  refer  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sin  (q.v.), 
viz.,  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  about  Pelusium, 
of  which  Sin  was  the  frontier  fortress,  the  key,  the 
entrance,  and  the  emblem.  To  note  the  importance 
to  the  Hebrews  of  the  region  of  which  Sin  was  the 
beginning  one  need  but  remember  Jer.  xlii.  1  sqq. 
Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  expressions  such 
as  "  the  land  of  .  .  ."  designate  always  a  small  dis- 
trict (Isa.  ix.  1).  With  this  interpretation  agrees 
the  construction  of  the  Targum,  Jerome,  Rashi, 
David  Kimchi,  Ibn  Ezra,  Bochart,  Ewald,  and  Bun- 
sen.  One  may  not  correct  the  text  and  read  Sewenim 
(with  A.  Klostermann  in  Deuterojesaia,  Munich, 
1893;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  IrUroducUan  to  Isaiah,  London, 
1895;  K.  Marti,  commentary  on  Isaiah,  Tubingen, 
1900,  and  others),  since  Swnh  (Ezek.  xxix.  10)  and 
Syn  (Sin)  (Ezek.  xxx.  15)  are  different  places 
in  Egypt.  [See  remark  imder  Sin,  following 
signature.] 

In  accordance  with  the  law  of  prophecy  enunci- 
ated above,  Sinim  might  refer  to  the  Sinites  of  the 
Phenician  coast  (Gen.  x.  17),  only  that  these  would 
be  already  included  in  the  miyyam  in  the  preceding 
clause.  It  would  be  possible  also  to  think  of  the 
Kurdish  clan  Sin  in  the  district  of  Kerkuk  in  the 
province  of  Bagdad  suggested  by  Egli,  provided 
the  stock  is  really  old  enough  and  had  significance 
for  the  hearers  or  readers  of  this  prophecy;  but  in 
that  case  it  would  be  natural  to  hear  something  of 
the  exiles  in  that  place,  and  the  silence  needs  ex- 
planation. But  this  very  law  of  prophecy  does  not 
encourage  one  to  think  of  China.  When  this  pre- 
diction was  written  there  had  been  no  emigration 
of  Jews  to  China,  and  it  was,  in  general,  impossible 
for  the  author  of  the  passage  in  question  to  have 
meant  by  Sinim  the  inhabitants  of  the  Middle 
Kingdom.  Authorities  do  not  claim  a  settlement  of 
Jews  in  China  before  the  third  century  before  Christ 
(EB,  iv.  4644;  JE,  iv.  33-34),  and  the  traditk>n  of 
the  Chinese  Jews  carries  their  history  in  the  ooimtry 
back  to  the  Han  dynasty  (206  b.c.  to  201  a.d.). 
Finally,  were  the  region  of  China  referred  to  in  the 
passage,   etymological  considerations  would  lead 
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one  to  look  for  a  eibilaal  different  from  the  one 
vhich  is  Found  in  the  Hebrew  word. 

(E.  KONiQ.) 

BuiioaoAPHT:  DUcuBvooi  of  tbe  subject  an  ta  be  foiuid 
priocipBlly  in  the  conuneatoriea  □□  Isiunh  (lee  Cha  bib- 
liciBnpby  uador  Ihmt  article).  apecUlly  tbose  of  Deliuacb 
(3tl  ed,.  ISTS,  4tb  ed..  1889),  Ueseniiu,  Hjliilt,  Ewald, 
NAcelabach.  Chsyne.  Kflpic,  Von  Orelli  (2d  ed..  1904), 
DiUnmaa,  Candnmin.  Usiti  [Ttibingen.  11)00),  and  DuhM 
{2d  ed.,  tiotUngen.  1892).  Atao  tbe  Hebrew  diolioaariM, 
especiolb'  Goaemiu,  ThaaariH.  pp.  948-950,  and  Bmwn- 
Brigga-DHver.  p.  896.  Consult  (urtber;  F.  von  RlcbC- 
boicn.  CAina,  i.  430-437,  e04.  Berlin.  1ST7.  ct.  Yule  in 
Aaidmt.  alii.  339;  EgU,  in  ZWT.  vi  (1863),  400-4101 
T.  K.  Cheyne.  /nliwfurfisn  to  tht  Book  o/  liaiah.  p.  275, 
Londou,  1895;  idem,  iiaiaJi.  in  SBOT:  DB,  iv.  £38;  EB. 
iv.  4643-44;  J£.i\.33;  Jacobu*.  5flD.  p.  817:  G.  P.  von 
Malleudarf,  Dtu  Land  Sinin.  ia  MonaUKhrifC  far  Gc- 
tdiichte  und  Wium^wSl  da  JWflUAuitu,  xuviu  (1893). 
8-«;  E.  Kiois-  Hibr.  und  uroin.  Wi>tierbuch,  p.  300,  Lcip- 
Bic  1910. 

SIKKER,  ROBERT:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Liverpool  July  17.  IS38.  He  waa  educat«I  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1802;  M.A.,  1865), 
where  he  was  chaplain  from  1S65  to  1S71,  having 
been  curats  of  Coton,  CiunbridgeHhire,  in  1863-66, 
and  librariaa  since  1S71.  He  has  edited  Teslamenta 
diiodecim  palriarcharum  on  tbe  baais  of  the  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  manuscripts  (Cambridge,  1860), 
together  with  an  appendix  giving  a  coUatioD  of  tbe 
Roman  and  Patmos  codices  (1870),  and  has  trans- 
lated the  same  document  for  The  Ante-Nicene  Li- 
brary (Edinburgh,  1S72),  besides  editing  Bishop 
Pearson's  Exposition  of  the  Creed  (Cambridge,  1882). 
He  has  written  The  ChuTorieridic  Differences  he- 
twem  the  Books  nf  On:  New  Testament  and  the  imme- 
diatel)/  Preceding  Jeieish  and  the  immedii^ly  Siuxeed- 
ing  Chrielian  LUerature  considered  at  art  Evidence 
of  the  Divine  Authoritii  of  the  New  Teetameni  (Cam- 
bridge, 1865);  Catalogue  of  Fifteenth  Century 
Printed  Books  in  the  Lxbrary  of  Trinity  CoUege 
(1876);  Catalogiie  of  English  Books  Printed  before 
leOl  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  CoUege{l8S5);  Memo- 
rials of  the  Hon.  Ion  Keith-Falconer  (London,  1S88; 
new  ed.,  1903);  The  Psalm  of  Habakkuk:  A  revised 
Translation  uiiih  e^regelieal  and  critiad  Notea  on  Ihe 
Hdtrmo  and  Oreek  Texts  (Cambridge,  1890);  The 
Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (1891);  Hew 
kiah  and  his  Age  (London,  1897);  Higher  Criticism: 
Wftot  is  itT  (1899);  Essaysand  Studies  (Cambridge, 
I9(XI);  and  iSouJ  and  the  Hebrew  Monarchy  (London, 
1904). 


SnUCIUS,  Bl-rish'ius:  Pope  384-398.  He  waa 
S  Roman,  and  was  chosen,  in  succession  to  Damaaus, 
Dec.,  384,  or  Jan.,  38S.  His  pontificate  has  little 
historical  significance,  except  for  the  development 
of  the  papacy.  He  regarded  seriou-'tly  his  rights  and 
duties  as  overseer  of  the  Church,  demanded  that 
his  decisions  be  preserved,  and  bo  prepared  the  way 
for  Innocent  1.  and  Leo  I.  His  first  letter,  Feb.  10, 
385  (to  Bishop  Hiracriua  of  Tarragona  in  Spain), 
dealt  with  the  matter  of  converted  Arinns  and  the 
observance  of  the  early  times  for  baptism,  Easter, 
and  Whitfluntide,  with  various  classes  in  the  Church, 
such  as  penitents,  undisciplined  monks,  married 
priests,  and  the  like;  a  synod  held  at  Rome  Jan.  6, 


836,  dealt  with  matters  of  like  purport.  He  tin 
insisted  upon  compliance  with  canoriical  preaccip- 
Liana  In  reference  to  filling  bishoprics  aud  adniigsaa 
to  the  ranks  of  the  clergy.  In  regard  to  lUyria  it 
fostered  its  relations  to  Thesaalonia,  inieadiiit 
through  lUyria  to  hold  open  for  himself  a  door  U 
the  East.  In  390  or  392  he  held  a.  synod  whkb  el- 
communicated  Jovinian  and  eight  asscx;iatc& 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorafht:  Tbe  Epi^ola  and  Dtcrtta  an  ia  A.  Gd- 
landi.  BMiotKrra  vetrrum  palrunt,  vol.  vii..  14  vob-.ToM 
1765-81;  in  MPL.  liii.;  and  F.  C.  P.  HinMbius.  £Iid» 
tola  P>rudo  liuioriana,  pp.  52U  aqq..  Leiiisie.  1^63.  Ca- 
ault:  L&er  pirraifiealrt,  ed.  MommaHi,  in  MGB.  CaL  sad. 
Rom.,  i  (1898).  85-86;  Jaffi.  RtQttta,  i.  40  sqq..  P.  Bu- 
■chius.  Kirchmttthl.  m.  683.  Berlin.  1882;  G.  Rausbs. 
JahrbUdirrdtf  cAtiil/icAen  Kircfie  urUer  rAtwfonuf.  p.  I)T« 
paaiiin,  Freibun.  I8ti7;  Mirbt.  QutHen.  pp.  SOSU  Hc^ 
ConcilitTieadiicJiU.  ii.  45  sqq..  Eng,  tronal..  ii.  3S.5-3fc 
Ff.  transi.,  ii.  1.  pp.  68-75:  Bower.  Popet.  I  tlT7-l* 
PLntiDa.  Past;  i.  88-92;  Milman,  I^aiin  CAriiMsBitt,  t 
119. 

SniMOHD,  rfr-mon,  JACQUES:  French  Je«uit 
and  one  of  the  most  noted  of  French  Roman  Cathff- 
he  scholars;  b.  at  Riom  (8  m.  n.  by  e.  of  ClenDonl- 
Ferrand)  Oct.  12,  1559;  d.  at  Paris  Oct.  16, 15i!. 
He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  157C,  and,  afur 
completing  his  studies  and  teaching  for  five  jan, 
was  called,  in  1590,  to  Rome,  where  for  sxteeo  yun 
he  waa  secretary  to  the  Jesuit  generul,  Aquavi™,  «t 
the  same  time  pursuing  studies  -which  enabled  bin 
to  give  great  assistance  to  Baronius  in  the  prepuv 
tion  of  his  Annates,  In  1608  he  returned  to  FruWi 
and  on  Feb.  22,  1012,  waa  one  of  the  Jesuit*  wb* 
declared  themselves  ready  to  follow  the  Soriwua 
with  reference  to  Gallicanisin.  He  took  part  in  tbe 
cnudenmation  of  Suarez,  and  in  1617  became  nrW 
of  the  College  Clermont  at  Paris,  where  he  had  il- 
ready  been  for  five  years  After  1637  he  was  con- 
fessor to  Louis  XIII.,  and  in  1615  and  1645re^'i:iiied 
Rome  to  take  part  in  the  election  of  new  geoenli 
of  his  order. 

As  an  editor  Sirmond  waa  indefatigable,  his  vcA 
here  including  editions  of  Goffridi  abbatis  Vin^ 
sinensis  epislolm,  opuscula,  sermotiea  (Paris,  1610): 
Ennodiua  (1611;  the  standard  for  more  than  t«o 
centuries);  Flodoardi  hisloria  eccleaim  Reiit»n 
(1611);  Fulgerdius  de  verilale  pradcstinaiionii  ' 
gratia  (1612)  and  LH/romm  contra  Fabiania*  a- 
cerpla  (1843);  Valeriani  episcopi  homHia  rigiiti 
(1612);  PetH  CeUensU  epistola  (\G\Z);  Apdlinsw 
Sidonius  (1614);  Pascbaaius  Radberius  (16I!5: 
Idaiii  chronican  et  foiti  eonsudares  (I6I9);  -Uotrf- 
lini  comitit  lUyridiOni  ehronieon  (1619);  Aivutt" 
bibliothecarii  cMectanea  (1620);  Facundus  rpitcopn 
Hermianeniis  pro  de/ensione  trium  capittJm'' 
(1629);  Sanrii  Auguntini  noi't  sermorxea  qtiadragi'S' 
(1631);  Theodoret  (4  vob.,  1642);  Alcimu"  AriRs 
(1643;  also  a  standard  tor  over  two  hundred  y*ip': 
Hincmarof,Reiras(1645);  and  Theodulf  of  OHfcw 
(1646).  Among  his  more  independent  work*  ff*- 
cial  mention  may  be  made  of  the  following:  ft*- 
destinalus  (Paris,  1643)  and  Hittoria  Prii**i» 
liana  (1648);  Appendix  codicis  Theodonani  w* 
conalitulionibus  cumidatior  (1631;  best  ed.  h;  u- 
Hfinel,  Bonn,  1844);  Concilia  antiqua  ftrfto,  "* 
epislolia  ponlificvm,  prineipum  conjttCttfioinhA  * 
aliis  GaUicance  rei  ecdesiaslicte  mimimentii  (3  ^ 
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162fl;  supplementary  volume  by  P.  Delalande, 
1686);  Antinheticut  de  canone  Arauticano  {2  parte, 
1033-34);  aad  the  HUtoria  ptenifenftte  publiea, 
■item  disquisUio  ile  azymo  (1651).  His  collected  works 
were  edited  by  J.  de  k  Baune  under  the  title  Opera 
varia  nunc  primum  eoUecta  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1896; 
enlarged  ed.,  5  vols.,  Venice,  1728). 

(G.  LAtrBMASfff.) 

BrBUOOBAraT;  Tho  (aneral  oratioQ  by  H.  ValeaiuB  and  a 
ahoTt  sketch  of  tho  lifo  org  includoi  in  vol.  i,  oF  the  Ova. 
Caosult  (urtiier:  A.  de  Backer  and  C.  Sommcrvogcl,  Bib- 
liothtxxu:  de  la  tompannit  de  JUv$.  vii.  1237-01:  Licb- 
leabciBOT,  ESR,  ti.  619-622. 

SISEBUT,  Ei'sf-but:  Successor  of  Gundemar 
(Gunthemar)  iia  king  ot  the  Vieigothe;  d.  in  620. 
He  ascended  the  ihroaa  in  612,  and  was  an  excel- 
lent ruler  in  most  respects,  clement,  just,  and  of  a 
glowing  religious  devotion,  distinguished  also  as  an 
author  and  as  a  hero  in  war.  He  oevertbeless  won 
a  dismal  reputation  as  the  Rrst  Spanish  persecutor 
of  the  Jews. 

Since  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Roman  empire  the 
Jews  had  been  numerous  in  the  Iberian  peninsula, 
and  were  highly  respected  on  account  of  their 
wealth.  The  Visigoths,  tolerant  as  they  were, 
maintained  the  public  rights  of  the  Jews  during  the 
■entire  Arian  epoch.  Eecared  the  Catholic  was  the 
first  to  impose  restrictions  upon  them,  promulgating 
the  prohibition  against  the  circumcision  of  Christian 
slaves  and  the  acquisition  of  them  either  by  purchase 
or  donation  (Legea  Vmjoi/wrum,  Xll.,  2,  no,  12, 
ed.  K.  Zemner  in  MGH,  Leg.  nationwm  Germ.,  i.  305, 
Hanover,  1902).  On  these  provisions  Sisebut  baaed 
his  two  notorious  laws  concerning  the  Jews,  starting 
his  anti-Semitic  campaign  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  (Leges  VUngoiborum,  XII.,  2,  13-14,  pp.  305- 
309).  As  rightly  interpreted  by  Dahn,  his  orders 
prescribe  that  Christian  bondsmen  of  Jews  should 
become  Roman  citizens  and  free  by  law,  as  should 
runaway  Jewish  servants  who  were  willing  to  accept 
Christianity,  Jews  were  not  allowed  to  have  as  scr- 
vanta  hired  free  men.  Marriages  between  Jews  and 
Christbna  were  declared  null  and  void.  Isidore  in 
his  ffi»(orioGo(A«nim  (issued  in  624),  while  apprecia- 
ting the  pious  intentions  of  his  royal  friend,  objected 
to  tho  mode  of  conversion  employed.  In  fact,  Sise- 
but's  persecution  went  far  beyond  those  restrictions. 
That  there  were  many  corapijsory  baptisms  of  Jews, 
there  is  no  doubt,  and  so  the  third  edict  conjectured 
by  Joat — presumably  without  justification— com- 
pelling them  to  choose  between  exile  and  baptism, 
is  not  necessary  to  explain  the  nimieroua  departures 
of  Jews  from  the  country.  Many  sought  refuge 
among  the  P'ranks. 

With  such  a  zealous  ruler  on  the  throne  the  Church 
was  able  to  display  far-reaching  activity,  especially 
as  to  synodal  matters.  But  with  all  his  religious 
enthusiasm  Sisebut  was  no  "  parsons'  king,"  some- 
times rather  sharply  taking  the  episcopate  to  task. 
In  615  he  inaugurated  the  war  of  extermination 
against  the  Byzantines  which  he  carried  to  a  suc- 
cessful end.  As  a  victor  he  proved  humane  enough 
to  set  the  captured  Byzantines  free  and  to  dismiss 
them  to  their  home  coimtry.  (Franz  GOhheh,) 
Bihuoobapbt;    Sourceo  are.    Tho  Ctirmica  of  tsidoie  of 

Brville,  Kd.  MamiiiBen  in  MGH.  Aad.  anl..  xi  (ISM).  476- 

480.  iwd  tiis  Bittoria  Oethorum,  io  Uie  ume,  pp.  291  iqq.i 


tbfl  Istten  of  Siaebut  U  P&trieitu  Cssarius.  ed.  IV.  Gund- 
lach  in  MOH.  Epit..  iii  (1892).  062-675:  ha  hexsmeten, 
•d.  G.  0»t>,  Indti  uJialorum  Jmmtium,  Jena.  1887-88; 
tbe  "  Chniniela  "  of  Fredegar,  ed.  B.  Knuicb  in  UOU, 
Script,  rtt.  Mtov.,  ii  (ISSS),  133:  and  the  Leaet  VUi- 
QoUuman  aHtiqmmm,  ed.  K.  Zeumer.  pp.  30S-309,  Han- 
over. 1S94.  Coiuult:  F.  Daho,  Di'(  Kuriiot  der  Ormnncn, 
VDla.  v.-vi.  passim,  Leipeie,  1SH6:  F.  Cams,  in  ZWT,  il, 
ZS4-2S6.  xli.  105-lU.  xlii.  270-322.  442-^60.  ilv.  41-72. 
Also:  J,  H.  JoBt,  GetchiMt  der  lera^ilen,  v.  110-120. 
Berlin.  182S:  J.  Aschbaoh.  Die  Gachicilc  der  Waiaolcn, 
pp.  236-341.  Frankfort.  1S27;  A.  HelEferich,  F«(oo(m- 
Rrchl.  pp.  68-71,  Berlin,  1858:  P.  B.  Gutu.  Kirchnor- 
KAichte  Spaiieni,  Li.  2.  pp.  78-80,  85-90,  101.  3  vola., 
RufiensbDrg.  1862-70;  K.  Zcumor.  in  !fA,  uvij  (1902), 
409-444;  Gibbon,  Drdiiu  and  Fail.  chap,  xixvii.;  ADB. 
uiiv.  413-421:  DCS,  iv.  703-704;  aad  tho  litetsture  on 
tbe  Jews  in  Bpoin  aad  Ponugal  under  Iskakl.  Hiitoht 

SI5ERA.    See  Deborah,  2. 
SISIBITIUS,  si-sin'n!-us:     The  name  of  several 
persons  of  note  in  church  history. 

1.  Pope,Jan.  IS-Feb.  8  (7?),  708.  HewasaSyr- 
ian,  and  was  ill  when  elected  to  the  papal  chair;  and 
all  recorded  of  him  is  that  he  made  preparations  for 
the  restoration  oF  the  city  wuU. 

2.  The  Havalian:  Novatian  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople. He  studied  with  Julian  under  the  philoso- 
pher Maximus;  became  a  reader  in  the  Novatian 
community,  and  in  395  bishop.  Socrates  (HM. 
eccl,  v.,  X.,  sxi.,  VI,,  icxi.,  Eng.  transl.,  NPNF, 
2  ser.,  ii.  123,  129,  152, 156)  notes  liis  literary  activ- 
ity, especially  in  his  work  on  penitence  against 
Chrysoatom,  and  one  against  the  Messalians. 

3.  Siiionius  of  Constantinople;  Orthodox  bishop 
of  that  city  426—127.  He  is  mentioned  by  Socratca 
(Hut.  ecel,  VII.,  xiviii.,  Eng.  tranal.,  NPNF. 
3scr,,  ii.  168-169), 

4.  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  995-999.  He  wrote 
on  the  marriage  taw,  and  also  an  encyclical  for  tha 
eastern  bishops  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
BiBLioGnirHT:   On  I;   Maon.  Pnpei.  i.  124-126:    Bower, 
Popa.  ii,  14;    Plalina,  Papa,  i,  175,     On  2-4:   DCS,  iv. 
704-705. 

SISTERHOODS.  See  Deaconess,  III.,  2;  Monas- 
ticism;  Women,  Con  OREO  ATioNS  of;  ondWouEN's 
Work  in  tbe  CatrncH. 

SISTERS  OF  CHARITY.    See  Charity,  Sioters 


SISTERS  OF  UERCT.    See  Mehct,  Sistehs  or. 
SIX  ARTICLES,  ACT  OF  THE:    An  act  of  the 

English  parliament,  dated  June  28,  1539,  marking 
a  departure  from  Protestant  principles.  It  imposed 
upon  the  EngUsh  people  the  doctrines  of  transub- 
stantiation  under  penalty  of  death  by  burning  and 
confiscation  of  goods;  depravation  of  the  sacra- 
ment subjected  to  tbe  same  penalty;  claims  in  be- 
half of  communion  in  both  kinds,  and  breaking  of 
the  vows  of  celibacy  were  felonies  punishable  with 
death;  clerical  marriages  were  dissolved;  and 
special  commissions  were  to  be  issued  quarteriy  for 
the  enforcement  ot  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The 
measure  was  in  part  political,  aiming  to  prevent 
action  agaiiLst  the  king,  Henry  VHT,,  on  the  part 
of  continental  Roman  CathoUc  powers.  While  the 
law  was  severe,  executions  were  few  under  it.  It 
was  modified  ia  1544  and  repealed  in  1547.    The 
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text  18  given  In  Gee  and  Hardy,  Documenia,  pp. 

3ia-320. 

Bxbuoorapht:  J.  H.  Overton,  The  Church  in  Bngiand,  L 
300,  395,  London,  1897;  J.  Gaixxlner,  The  Englieh  Church 
in  the  16th  Century ,  paanm*  ib.  1903;  A.  Plummer,  Bno^ 
lieh  Church  Hiatory  {1609-76),  pp.  80-81,  84,  806,  Edin- 
burgh, 1905. 

SIX-PRINCIPLES  BAPTISTS.  See  Baptists,  II., 
4(a). 

SIZTUS:    The  name  of  five  popes. 

Sixtus  L:  Pope  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (Li- 
berian  Catalogue)  and  successor  of  Alexander  (ac- 
cording to  the  papal  lists).  But  the  monarchical 
constitution  of  the  Church  was  not  introduced  into 
Rome  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
therefore  Sixtus  must  be  regarded  as  a  presbyter 
whose  name  went  on  the  records  because  he  was  a 
martyr.  (A.  Haucx.) 

Bibuoobapht:  LSber  poniiflealie,  ed.  Momnuen  in  MOB, 
Oeet.  pont.  Rom.,  i  (1898),  9&-100;  Bower,  Popee,  i.  11; 
Platina,  Popee,  i.  22-24;  Milman,  Latin  Chrietianity,  L  250. 

Sixtus  n.:  Pope  257-258.  He  restored  the 
communion  between  the  Roman  and  African 
churches  which  had  been  broken  off  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  his  predecessor,  Stephen  I.  (q.v.),  in  the 
strife  over  the  baptism  of  heretics.  He  fell  a  martyr 
in  the  Valerian  persecution,  Aug.  6,  258.  The  later 
reports  are  mingled  with  legendary  elements.  The 
length  of  his  pontificate  is  differently  given  in  dif- 
ferent sources.  Hamack  {TU,  xiii.  1)  regards  him 
as  the  author  of  the  pseudo-Cyprianic  writing  Ad 
Novatianum,  though  his  view  has  not  found  general 
acceptance.  He  is  right,  however,  if  the  question 
is  concerning  the  authorship  of  a  composition  written 
at  Rome,  253-258,  for  no  other  person  of  the  period 
is  likely  as  author.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibugorapht:    R.  A.  Lipeius,  Chronolooie  der   rOmiee9un 

Bieehdfe,  p.  213,  Leipeio,  1869;   J.  Langen,  GeechichU  der 

r&m%9chen  Kirche,  i.  347.  Bonn,  1881;   Hamaok,  TU,  xiii. 

1  (1895),  1  sqq.,  xx.  (1901),  116  oqq.;  idem,  lAtteratur,  ii. 

2.  pp.  190  sqq.,  387  oqq.;  Bower,  Popee,  1 34-35;  Platina, 

Popee,  i.  53-55. 

Sixtus  in. :  Pope  432-440.  He  was  consecrated 
July  31,  432;  was  in  office  during  the  Nestorian  and 
Pelagian  controversies,  but  had  little  interest  in 
Christolbgical  questions,  and  was  concerned  chiefly 
in  restoring  peace  between  Cyril  and  the  Syrians. 
In  reference  to  Pelagianism  he  was  opposed  to 
Julian  of  Eclanum.  He  maintained  the  rights  of 
the  pope  over  JUyria  and  the  position  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Thessalonica  as  head  of  the  lllyrian 
church.  His  biography  mentions  the  building  (en- 
largement) of  the  churches  of  St.  Lorenzo  and  of  St. 
Maria  Maggiore  and  of  rich  gifts  secured  for  both 
churches  and  for  St.  Peter's  and  the  Lateran  basilica. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Bibugorapht:  Liber  pontiflcalie,  ed.  Mommsen  in  MOB, 
Oeet.  porU.  Rom.,  i  (1898),  96,  ed.  L.  Duchesne,  i.  p.  cxxvi., 
Paris,  1886;  Jaff6,  Regeeta,  i.  57;  J.  Langen.  Oeechichte  der 
rOmiechen  Kirche,  i.  387,  Bonn,  1881;  F.  Qregorovius, 
Hiet.  of  the  City  of  Rome,  I  184-185,  London,  1894;  Bower. 
Popee,  i.  186-189:   Platina,  Popee,  i.  103-105. 

Sixtus  IV.  (Francesco  della  Rovere):  Pope  1471- 
1484.  He  was  bom  in  the  vicinity  of  Savona  (23 
m.  w.  of  Cjrenoa)  in  1414;  entered  the  Franciscan 
order;  studied  in  Pavia  and  Bologna,  and  obtained 
the  doctor's  degree  at  Padua.  In  1464  he  became 
general  of  his  order;   in  1467,  cardinal,  with  the 


title  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli.  He  passed  not  only  for 
a  learned  theologian,  but  was  also  an  unscrupdois 
autocrat,  never  embarrassed  on  the  score  of  metoi 
When  he  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  1471,  hi 
first  rewarded  Cardinab  Orsini  and  Borgia,  to  wham 
he  owed  his  election;  and  then  endowed  his  nephen 
with  dignities  and  benefices.  The  one,  Giuliano,  ob- 
tained bishoprics,  prebends,  and  the  cardinal's  ruk, 
in  quick  succession.  The  other,  Pietro  Riario,  was 
endowed  still  more  affluently,  and  became  noted  for 
his  prodigality  with  the  wealth  of  the  Church.  After 
Pietro's  death  in  1474,  the  pope  diverted  his  fa?on 
to  Pietro's  brother,  Gircdamo;  and  in  1480  ap- 
pointed him  **  captain  general  "  of  the  Church,  ud 
made  two  other  nephews  cardinals. 

The  existing  situation  laid  a  double  tadc  on  & 
pope:  on  the  one  side,  the  adjustment  of  affainin 
the  East  and  protection  against  the  Turks;  oo  tbs 
other  side,  the  strengthening  of  the  papal  political 
power.    Sixtus  discharged  the  first  of  these  iuks 
piecemeal,  sending  auxiliary  funds  to  the  VenetiaDS. 
In  the  other  direction,  he  made  effectual  use  of  his 
nephews,  weakening  the  feudal  lords  of  the  Papal 
States,  while  he  kept  creating  new  complications  io 
the  territorial  policy  of  the  Italian  states  and  thiu 
extended  his  own  power  (cf .  F.  Gregorovius,  Hittenf 
of  the  City  of  Rome,  book  xiii.  3,  London,  1900).   A 
typical  instance  of  his  procedure  apf>ears  in  tha 
conspiracy  set  afoot,  with  his  acquiescence,  by  the 
Pazzi  in  Florence  against  Lorenzo  the  Magnifioefifc 
in  1478.   The  assassins  overpowered  and  killed  thdr 
victim,   Giuliano  de'  Medici,    at   high   mass,  bat 
Lorenzo  escaped.    The  news  of  the  miscarriage  of 
the  plot  put  Sixtus  in  a  rage  and  he  sequestered  aH 
Florentine  possessions  in  the  Papal  States  of  tha 
Church,  and  declared  war  on  the  republic;   peace 
was  concluded  only  in  view  of  the  new  Tiutish 
war,  1480.    On  the  death  of  Mohammed  II.  in  thi 
following  year,  his  intrigues  turned  upon  Italy  again, 
in  order  to  widen  the  dominion  of  Girolamo,  wfaoaa 
portion  already  embraced  Imola  and  Forli,  by  tha 
addition  of  Ferrara.   This  fell  through,  but  a  bloody 
war  with  the  barons  in  the  Papal  States  ensued. 
Sixtus  died  Aug.  12,  1484,  before  matters  were  cos- 
eluded.  K.  Benkatb. 
Bxbuoorapht:    Pastor,  Popee,  iv.  107  sqq.  (szfaMstivB); 
Creighton,  Papacy,  iv.  04-134;    Muratori.  Seripioree,  &• 
p.  iii.,  ools.  1071  oqq.;  W.  Rosooe,  Life  of  Lorenao  Ae  Met 
nifieerU,  2  vols.,  new  ed.,  London.   1876;    J.  BtudMitl 
Diarium,  ed.  L.  Thuame,  i.  1-10,  Paris,  1883,  Elnc.  tnad* 
Diary  of  John  Burchard,  pp.    1-15,    London,   1910;   SL 
Infessura,  Diario  ddla  Citth  di  Roma,  ed.  Tamtnasfffni  pf- 
75-283.  Rome,  1800;  J.  Burckhardt,  Oeechichte  der  Remif 
eanee  in  Italien,  ed.  H.  Holtnnger,  8tatt«art,  1004;  Bcmm, 
Popee,  iii.  238-254;  Sohsff,  Chrietian  Church,  ▼.  2.  f  51 

Sixtus  V.  (Felice  Peretti):  Pope  1585-159a 
He  was  bom  at  Grottamare  (1  m.  s.  of  Ancona)  Dee. 
13,  1521;  received  his  education  at  the  neighboring 
Franciscan  cloister  in  Montalto;  and  soon  beesmeft 
favorite  preacher.  During  the  times  of  Julias  lH 
he  was  in  Rome,  and  won  the  attachment  of  PhSip 
Neri  (q.v.)  and  of  Michele  Ghislieri,  afterward  ?opf 
Pius  V.  After  he  had  been  regent  of  his  order^ 
cloisters  in  Siena,  Naples,  and  Venioe,  where  he  abo 
represented  the  holy  office  before  the  senate,  he  «» 
recalled  to  Rome  as  the  order's  procurator^s^oenl 
Pius  V.  made  him  bishop  of  Fenno,  and  cieaied  U^ 
a  cardinal  in  1570.    But  the  suooeeding  pope,  Qnt 
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ory  Xni.,  kept  him  remote  from  affairs.  During  this 
period  the  increase  of  his  collection  of  books  was  his 
absorbing  pursuit  in  the  beautiful  villa  on  the  Es- 
quiline,  which  he  exchanged  in  1585  for  the  papal 
palace.  When  the  election  was  settled,  he  sur- 
prised the  constituency  of  the  Church  by  showing 
himself  the  ruler  bom. 

In  the  first  place,  Sixtus  restored  personal  se- 
curity and  order  in  the  Papal  States.  Within  two 
years  he  exterminated  brigandage,  suppressing  it 
with  stem  hand  and  by  frequent  executions.  He 
also  gave  attention  to  the  oidering  of  the  civil  ad- 
ministration and  finances,  terminated  wastefulness 
and  peculation,  and  within  three  years  deposited 
three  million  crowns  in  Castle  Saint  Angelo  as  a 
prudential  fimd  in  event  of  need.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, he  expended  the  sums  acquired  upon  imposing 
public  structures.  Thus  he  had  massive  creations 
in  stone  achieved  by  the  ingenious  architect  Do- 
menico  Fontana;  whence  the  Rococo  style  came  to 
dominate  in  Roman  architecture  for  more  than  100 
years.  His  principal  achievements  in  this  line  were 
the  Via  Sistina,  and  the  Square  of  the  Lateran. 
Moreover,  Rome  owes  to  this  pope  the  restoration 
of  one  of  the  great  aqueducts  (named  after  him. 
Aqua  Felice).  Sixtus  also  left  his  footprints  in  the 
domain  of  ecclesiastical  organization  and  adminis- 
tration; he  foimd  already  in  operation  the  still 
effective  division  of  the  governing  boards  as  "  con- 
gregations," whose  number  he  increased  to  fifteen. 
Since  the  appointment  of  cardinals  as  members  or 
as  chairmen  of  the  congregations  had  to  emanate 
exclusively  from  the  pope,  the  matter  was  duly  pro- 
vided that  no  opinions  or  decisions  should  be  put 
forth  which  might  contradict  the  general  trend  of 
papal  policy.  The  administration  of  the  city  of 
Rome  Sixtus  concentrated  in  his  own  grasp,  except 
for  some  few  remnants  of  communal  independence. 
Things  took  the  same  course  in  the  remaining  cities 
of  the  Papal  States,  and  it  was  carefully  provided 
that  all  significant  positions  came  into  the  hands  of 
ecclesiastics. 

It  is  remarkable  how  Sixtus,  who  was  inflexible 

in  his  own  ecclesiastical  and  poUtical  policy,  showed 

diplomatic  pliancy  even  to  the  extent  of  wavering 

and  indecision  in  dealing  with  other  states.    Thus 

Venice  was  able  to  enforce  collection  of  tithes  from 

the  orders,  as  from  the  secular  clergy.    With  Spain, 

despite  the  pope's  yielding  in  the  question  of  his 

feudal  claims  to  Sicily,  the  situation  came  to  open 

rupture  because  Sixtus  declined  to  pay  the  700,000 

crowns  promised  toward  equipment  of  the  Great 

Armada  on  the  ground  that  no  landing  was  made 

on  the  English  coast.   So  with  Henry  IV.,  the  pope's 

continual  changes  so  angered  the  king  that  he 

threatened  opeiiiy  to  retract  his  obedience.    Prior 

to  a  decision,  Sixtus  was  overtaken  by  death,  Aug. 

27,  1590.  K.  Benrath. 

Bxbuoorapht:  The  souroes  are  illuminatingly  dJaousMd  in 
Ranke.  Popet.  iii.  200-257,  including  the  lives  by  Q.  Lett. 
2  vob.,  Lausanne.  1660.  and  C.  Tempesti,  Rome.  1755, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  documents.  The  aeooimt 
by  Ranke,  Pope*,  i.  34  sqq.,  is  ^e  best  for  the  reader  of 
English.  The  BriHah  Muaeum  Cataloffue  has  an  interest* 
ing  list  of  documents  under  **  Rome,  Church  of.  Popes, 
Sixtus  V."  Consult  further.  J.  Dumesnil.  Hitt.  tU  8vet&' 
Quint,  Paris,  1809;  J.  A.  HQbner,  Sixk^uint,  3  vols., 
ib.  1870;  A.  von  Reumoat,  ChtehichU  dtr  Stadt  Bom,,  HL 


584  sqq.,  Berlin,  1878;  O.  Qossadini,  G.  Pepcli  e  Sido  F., 
Bologna,  1879;  M.  Brosch,  OnchiehU  dea  K%rcherulaat€9t 
voL  i.,  chap.  viL,  Gotha,  1880;  L.  Capranioa,  Papa  8uto, 
3  vols.,  Milan.  1884;  I.  Raulioh,  in  Nuovo  Arehivio  FatMCo» 
iv  (1892);  Bower,  Pope$,  iiL  322-325. 

SKALSKT,  6USTAV  ADOLF:  Austrian-Hun- 
garian theologian;  b.  at  Opatovice  near  Czaslau 
(45  m.  e.8.e.  of  Prague),  Bohemia,  Mar.  13,  1857. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  gymnasium  in 
Teschen,  the  University  of  Vienna  imder  the  Prot- 
estant Evangelical  Faculty  (D.D.,  1898),  and  the 
University  of  Erlangen;  served  as  pastor  in  Klimov, 
Bohemia,  and  Lhota  in  Moravia,  till  1896,  when  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Evangelical 
Theological  Faculty  in  the  University  of  Vienna, 
lecturing  on  pastoral  theology  and  Austrian  Protec- 
tant church  law.  He  has  been  active  not  only  in  the 
lines  of  his  teaching  work,  but  in  labors  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Czechs  and  Slovacs  in  Vienna  and 
also  in  connection  with  the  organization  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  Austria.  His 
theological  standpoint  is  that  of  the  New  Lutheran 
Erlangen  school,  so  far  as  its  position  is  applicable 
to  conditions  in  Austria.  Besides  a  considerable 
number  of  works  in  the  Czech  language,  he  has 
issued  Zur  Geachichte  der  evangeUachen  Kirchenver" 
faaaung  in  Oesterreich  bia  gum  Tolerampatente 
(Vienna,  1898);  Zur  Reform  dea  oesterreichiachen 
Eherechta  (1906);  Der  oeaterreichiache  Stoat  und  die 
evangeliache  Kirche  im  Oeaterreich  in  ihrem  wechael' 
aeiHgen  VerhOUnia  1848-61  (1908);  and  /.  A, 
Comeniua  ala  Reformator  der  Ensiehung  und  der 
Schule  (1908);  and  has  edited  a  number  of  impor- 
tant papers  bearing  on  the  early  history  of  the 
Unity  of  the  Brethren. 

SKEAT,  skit,  WALTER  WILLIAM:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  London  Nov.  21,  1835.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1858; 
M.A.,  1861),  and  was  curate  at  East  Dereham,  Nor- 
folk (1860-62),  and  Godalming,  Surrey  (1863-64). 
He  was  mathematical  lecturer  at  Christ's  College 
(1863-71),  and  English  lecturer  (1867-83),  while 
since  1878  he  has  been  Ellrington  and  Bosworth  pro- 
fessor of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. In  1873  he  founded  the  English  Dialect 
Society,  and  was  its  president  till  1896.  He  is  best 
known  as  an  editor  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  Eng- 
lish Texts,  and  among  his  works  those  of  theological 
interest  include  his  editions  of  Langland's  Piera 
Plowman  (2  vols.,  London,  1867-84);  Joaeph  of 
ArimathoM  (1871);  The  Four  Ooapda  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Northumbrian  (4  vols.,  Cambridge,  1871- 
1887);  Wydiffe'a  New  Teatament  (Oxford,  1879); 
iBlfric's  Livea  of  the  Sainta  (4  vols.,  London,  1881- 
1900);  The  Ooapel  of  St.  Mark  in  Gothic  (Oxford, 
1882);  The  Comjdde  Worka  of  Oeoffreg  Chaucer 
(London,  6  vols.,  1894);  and  the  Proverba  of  Alfred 
(1907). 

SKINNBR,  JOHN:  The  name  of  two  Scotch 
divines. 

1.  Scotch  Episcopal;  b.  at  Longside  (27  m.  n.  of 
Aberdeen),  Scotland,  May  17,  1744;  d.  at  Aberdeen 
July  18,  1816.  He  received  his  higher  education  at 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen;  served  as  private 
tutor,  1761-d3;  was  ordained  deacon,  1763,  and 
priest^  1764;   took  charge  of  the  congregations  of 
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Ellon  and  Udnj',  Aberdeenshire,  17S1;  vrssappointed 
to  the  Longucre  congrcgatioo,  Aberdeen,  1775;  wua 
consecrated  coadjutor  to  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
1782,  Bucceoding  to  the  bishopric,  1786,  and  be- 
ing elected  primus,  178S.  His  significance  rests  on 
two  facte;  (1)  he  was  active  in  the  tranamiBsioa  of 
the  Scotch  episcopal  micceasion  in  America,  having 
part  in  the  consecration  of  Samuel  Seabury  (q.v.; 
also  see  Photebtant  Epibcopamans,  I.,  |  2);  (2) 
alao  ID  the  ending  of  the  non-juring  Scotch  schism. 
He  presided  at  the  synod  at  Aberdeen  April  24, 
1788,  which  resolved  to  pray  for  George  III.  as  king, 
and  later  visited  London  in  the  interest  of  his  church. 
HepubUshed  J  Course  o/Leciurea  (Aberdeen,  1786); 
ALayman'a  Account  of  his  Faith  (Edinburgh,  ISOl); 
and  Primitive  TriUh  and  Order  Vindicated  (Aberdeen, 
1803). 

2.  English  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Inverurie  (14  m. 
n.w.  of  Aberdeen),  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  July  18, 
1851.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen (M.A.,  1876),  Free  Church  CoUego,  Aberdeen 
<1876-77),  New  College,  Edinburgh  (1877-80),  and 
the  universities  of  Leipaic  (1876)  and  G6ttingen 
(1877).  He  was  Hebrew  tutor  at  New  CoDege,  Edin- 
bui«h(1879-«l);  held  Free  Church  ministries  at  St. 
Fergus,  Banffshire  (1880-86),  and  Kelso,  Roiburgh- 
■hire  (1886-90);  and  since  1890  has  been  professor 
of  Hebrew  and  apologetics  in  Westminster  College 
(the  theological  college  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  England),  Cambridge,  England.  Ho  has  written 
Historicai  Conneclion  between  the  Old  and  New  Tcsta- 
mcnft  (Edinburgh,  1899):  and  has  edited  Ezekiel  for 
The  Expositor's  Bible  (London,  1895);  Isaiah  for 
The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schoola  (2  vols.,  Cambridge, 
1896-98) ;  and  Genesis  for  the  Intemalvmai  Critical 
Commentary  (1910). 

SKIMHEB,  THOMAS  HARVEY:  Presbyterian 
pastor  and  educator;  b.  near  Harvey's  Neck,  N.  C, 
Mar.  7,  1791;  d.  at  New  York  Feb.  1,  1871.  He 
was  graduated  from  Princeton  College,  1812;  was 
copastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, 1812-16;  then  pastor  of  the  Arch  Street 
Church,  same  city,  1816-32;  professor  of  sacred 
rhetoric  at  Andover,  1832-35;  pastor  of  the  Mercer 
etreet  Presbyterian  Church,New  York,  1835-40;  and 
professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  and  pastoral  theology  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  1848-71. 
He  wrote  Aids  la  Preaching  and  Hearing  (1839), 
Hints  to  Chri^ians  (1S41),  Life  of  Francis  Markoe 
(1849),  Diacusaiont  in  Theology  (1868);  he  also 
translated  and  edited  Vinet'a  Pastoral  Theology  artd 
HomUeticK  (1S54).  Dr.  Skinner  was  a  leader  in  the 
New  School  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a 
preacher  of  great  spiritual  power,  an  able  theologian, 
and  a  pattern  of  saintly  goodness. 

BiBLiooRAPirT:    G.  L.  Prpntiaa.  A  Diaaturae  in  Memory  of 
T.  H.  Stinntr.  New  York,  1871;   id™.  The  Union  Th^y 
Unriral  Siminan/  in  Uu  Citi/  a/  \ew  York:   hisUirical  and 
bioaraphical  SiOrhti  of  ila  firil  fiflu  Ymrt.  ib,  ISSOi  irtam. 
The  Union  Throloeiral  Siminarv  in  Uie  City  et  Nns  Yart, 
iU  Daiffn  and  amjther  Dtcade  of  Ha  Hiatory,  ib.  1S90. 
SKOPTZI.     See  RossiA,  H.,   §  5. 
SKREFSHUD,  skrefs'rud,   LARS  OLSEH:     Nor- 
wegian  missionary   to   India;     b.  at  Faaberg    (84 
m.  n.  ot  Christiania),  Norway,  Feb.  4,  1840;  d.  at 
Beoagaria,  near  Ebenzer,  India,  Dec.  11,  1910.     On 


account  of  poverty  he  wob  unable  to  attend  ibt 
gymnasium,  but  by  applicatioD  he  acquired  a  irnurk- 
able  education,  being  gifted  with  tbe  ability  to  uac 
about  forty-five  languages-  He  attended  Pioeb- 
now's  missionary  training-school  in  Berlin,  gndu*- 
ting  after  a  period  of  brilliant  achievements;  be 
was  then  sent  by  the  Goaaner  society  to  Purulii, 
India,  but  friction  arose  with  the  German  memle^ 
of  the  mission,  and  Skrefsrud  sundered  his  coudk- 
tion  and  established  in  1867  tbe  Santbal  mi^aot, 
which  became  in  many  ways  a  model.  Id  ike 
interest  of  the  mission  he  several  times  visUd 
Europe,  first  in  1873-74,  when  his  lectures  resilwJ 
in  the  formation  of  the  first  Kiiropean  Santhat  am- 
aion  committees;  in  188I-S3,  when  he  was  OTdiinai 
by  the  Church  of  Norway;  and  in  1894-95,  tins 
time  also  visiting  America.  His  contributiocs  to 
linguistics  were  notable  and  numerous;  among  ihta 
may  be  mentioned  .1  Grammar  of  the  SmidU 
Language  (Benares,  1873);  Santhal-En^iA  oni 
English-Santhai  Lexicon  (material  completed  a 
1904  after  a  period  of  preparation  covering  thirtt- 
five  years);  and  a  translation  of  'the  Bible  inio 
San  thai — one  of  the  most  difficult  langtuges 
known,  John  O.  Evres. 

SLATER,  WILLIAM  FLETCHER:  English  Meth- 
odist; b.  at  Uttoxeter  (30  m.  n.  of  Birminghim), 
SlafTordshire,  Aug.  25,  1S3K  He  was  educated  u 
Westeyan  College,  Didsbury  (graduated  1853).  md 
the  University  of  CJambridge  (B.A,,  1875),  and  beU 
successive  pastorates  in  his  denotaiaatioa  at  .Ufes- 
dale  (1855-58),  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (1858-60),  Glc* 
sop  (1860-63),  Sunderland  (1863-66),  HaircfsU 
(1866-69),  Banisley  (1869-72),  Cambridge  (I87i- 
1875),  Leeds  (1875-78),  Edinburgh  (1S:?-81), 
Liverpool  (1881-84),  and  London  (1884-87).  Fraa 
1887  to  1903,  when  he  retired  from  active  life,  he 
was  professor  of  Biblical  languages  in  Wed^v 
College,  Didsbury.  In  theology  he  is  an  Evangelinl 
Arminian,  and  has  writKn:  Religion*  Opportw^  | 
of  the  Heathen  before  Christ  (Sunderland,  18M>: 
Methodism  in  the  Light  o/ the  Early  Chureh  (Ferobr 
lecture;  London,  1885) ;  FaUh  ami  Life  in  Iht  ^ 
Church  (1892);  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  The  Crw 
liiry  Bible  (1900);  and  Limitationa,  Dirint  e»i 
Human  (1906). 

SLATTERY,  CHARLES  LEWIS:  Prot<!Eliiit 
Episcopal;  b.  at  Pittsburg  Dec.  9,  1867.  He  it- 
ceived  his  education  at  Harvard  University  (Bi. 
1891)  and  the  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Oi> 
bridge,  Mass.  (B.D.,  1804);  was  made  deacon.  1;^ 
and  priest,  1895;  was  master  of  Groton  School  "^ 
rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Ayer,  Mass.,  1894-96;  dwu 
of  the  cathedral  ot  Our  Merciful  Savior,  Farihsufc. 
Minn.,  1896-1907;  rector  of  Christ  C:burch,  Spricf 
field,  Mass.,  1907-10;  and  became  rector  of  Gw 
Church,  New  York  City,  1910.  He  was  als«  !«■ 
turer  in  Seabury  Divinity  School,  Faribault,  Mi*- 
1905-07,  and  in  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  1909-!fl 
He  is  the  author  of  Felix  Reville  Brunot  (New  Yort 
1901);  Edward  Lincoln  Atkinson  {19M.);  TheHi^ 
ter  of  the  World;  a  Study  of  Chrisl(_\WG):  L^tS* 
yondLife;  a  Study  of  Immorlatity  (1907):  TlirSa- 
toric  Ministry  and  Ihe  Present  Christ;  on  Appe^F 
Unity  (1908);   and  Prtseni-Day  Preadung  (iWl 
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I.  Slavery  among  the  Hebrews. 
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SLAVERY. 

Bbctent  of  Oreco-Roman  Slavery  (i  1). 
Status  and  Treatment  of  Qreco-Roman 

Slaves  (i  2). 
Slavery  and  the  Early  Church  (f  3). 
The  Medieval  Church  and  Slavery  (f  4). 
European   Slavery  In  the  Middle  Ages 

(§6). 


Slavery  in  America  (i  6). 

The  Philosophical  Attack  on  Slavery 

(§7). 
The  Christian  Attack;    Abolition  of 

Slave  Trade  (§8). 
Attitude  of  Religious  Bodies  (i  9). 


L  Slavery  Among  the  Hebrews:  Slavery  existed 
among  the  Jews  throughout  their  nationsd  life,  al- 
though this  servitude  was  one  neither  of  debasement 
nor  of  cruelty.  In  patriarchal  times  the  servants, 
together  with  the  cattle,  formed  a  por- 

I.  Status  tion  of  the  estate  of  the  head  of  the 
of  Hebrew  family  or  tribe  (Gen.  xxiv.  35,  xxvi.  14; 
Slaves.  Job.  i.  3),  and  there  was,  accordingly,  a 
traffic  in  slaves  (Gen.  xxxvii.  28), 
which  was  actively  carried  on  by  the  Phenicians. 
The  rich  nomad  chiefs  owned  nimierous  slaves, 
Abraham  having  318  that  were  "  bom  in  his  house,'' 
i.e.,  hereditary  property  (Gen.  xiv.  14);  and  slaves 
were  also  purchased  (Gen.  xvii.  23,  27).  The  female 
servants  seem  to  have  been  the  especial  property 
of  the  wife  or  daughter,  and  to  have  been  given  as 
concubines  to  the  husband  (Gen.  xvi.  1  sqq.,  xxix. 
24,  etc.).  The  slaves  "  bom  in  the  house  "  were,  in 
general,  devoted  to  the  family,  and  some  had  the 
entire  confidence  of  their  masters  (cf.  Gen.  xv.  2-3). 
Even  in  the  nomad  period  these  servants  were  not 
mere  chattels,  and  the  fact  that  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision was  performed  on  servants  bom  in  the  house, 
as  well  as  on  those  obtained  by  purchase,  indicates 
that  they  were  received  as  members  of  the  same 
race,  and  as  such  had  religious  rights  and  duties. 
In  the  national  period  the  traditional  legal  principles 
were  observed,  as  in  the  Babylonian  code  of  Ham- 
murabi, although  the  latter  lacked  to  some  degree 
the  ethical  and  religious  spirit  that,  from  the  time 
of  Moses,  exercised  its  more  humane  influence  on 
the  Jewish  law.  The  Mosaic  idea  that  the  whole 
Israelitish  race  had  been  in  slavery  in  Egypt,  and, 
being  freed  from  the  house  of  bondage  by  Yahweh 
(e.g.,  Ex.  XX.  2;  Deut.  v.  6),  had  now  become  his 
servants  and  property,  led  to  the  inference  that, 
being  his  own,  they  would  never  again  become 
the  servants  of  a  stranger  (Lev.  xxv.  42,  55,  xxvi. 
13);  while  the  recollection  of  their  harsh  treat- 
ment in  slavery  taught  them  to  be  considerate 
and  himiane  to  their  servants  (Deut.  v.  15,  xv.  15). 
With  the  development  of  national  consciousness, 
however,  the  law  distinguished  between  bondser- 
vants of  Israelitish  stock  and  aliens  (cf.  Lev. 
xxv.  39-46),  though  practise  may  have  been  less 
rigorous  than  theory. 

Slavery  was,  throughout  Jewish  history,  one  of 
the  consequences  of  war,  and  as  warriors  were  more 
apt  to  be  killed  than  taJcen  prisoners,  the  majority 
of  captives  were  women,  especiaUy 
2.  Sources  virgins,  who  were  the  prize  booty  of 
of  Supply,  military  and  predatory  expeditions 
(Gen.  xiv.  12;  Judges  v.  30;  11  Kings 
v.  2;  Deut.  xx.  14,  xxi.  10  sqq.;  etc.).  Many  pris- 
oners of  war  were  sold  in  foreign  lands  (Joel  iii.  4,  6; 
Amos  i.  6),  and  many  were  bought  by  the  Israelites 
from  traveling  Phenician  merchants.  Alien  settlers 
X.— 29 


in  the  land  were  also  liable  to  come  into  bondage, 
and  the  Canaanitish  population  gradually  became 
the  slaves  of  the  Hebrews,  especially  in  the  regal 
period.  After  the  exodus,  slaves  of  foreign  stock 
were  employed  in  lower  menial  capacities  in  the 
camp  and  in  the  sanctuary,  thus  ultimately  giving 
rise  to  the  Nethinim  (see  Levi,  Levites,  §  3).  Both 
David  and  Solomon  employed  non-Isnielitic  slaves 
in  public  works,  the  latter  monarch  having  153,600 
of  these  bondsmen  (I  Kings  ix.  20  sqq.;  II  Chron. 
ii.  17-18).  It  was  a  capital  crime  imlawfully  to  de- 
prive a  man  of  his  liberty  and  to  sell  hrm  (Ex.  xxi. 
16;  Deut.  xxiv.  7;  cf.  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  § 
14).  On  the  other  hand,  a  thief  caught  in  the  act 
was  to  be  sold  into  slavery  unless  he  could  make 
restitution  (Ex.  xxii.,  3).  Tradition  forbade,  how- 
ever, the  selling  of  a  thief  into  foreign  slavery,  so  that 
Herod's  law  requiring  such  sale  (Joscphus,  Ant., 
XVI.,  i.  1)  was  a  serious  infringement  of  hereditary 
legal  custom.  It  was  usually  abject  poverty  and  in- 
solvency that  entailed  the  loss  of  fr^dom  (cf .  Lev. 
xxv.  39, 47  sqq.),  and  in  such  a  case  a  man  might  sell 
his  own  daughter.  The  regulations  of  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  (Ex.  xxi.  7-11)  apply  only  to  a  daughter 
sold  to  be  the  concubine  or  wife  of  the  buyer  or  his 
son,  and  expressly  protect  her  rights  as  a  member  of 
the  family;  but  Deut.  xv.  12  sqq.  distinctly  refers  to 
female  slaves.  The  law  does  not  specify  whether  a 
father  may  sell  his  son,  but  he  doubtless  did  so,  in 
case  of  poverty,  rather  than  sacrifice  his  own  free- 
dom. A  Jewish  creditor  might  seize  both  the  family 
and  the  person  of  his  debtor,  and  sell  him  (Amos 
ii.  6,  viii.  6;  II  Kings  iv.  1;  cf.  Isa.  1.  1;  Neh.  v.  5; 
Matt,  xviii.  25),  though  this  was  not  sanctioned  in 
the  Pentateuch. 

A  slave's  value  depended  on  sex,  age,  health, 
capacity  for  work,  and  the  relation  between  supply 
and  demand.  Thirty  silver  shekels  was  the  average 
damages  for  the  death  of  a  slave,  whether  male  or 
female  (Ex.  xxi.  32),  and  some  indication  of  the 
value    of     slaves     may    perhaps    be 

3.  Value    gained  from  the  scale  given  in  Lev. 

of  Slaves;  xxvii.  2  sqq.  for  those  desiring  to  be 
Duration  of  released  from  their  vows  to  serve  in  the 

Servitude,  sanctuary:  for  a  boy  between  one 
month  and  five  years  old,  five  shekels, 
and  for  a  girl  three  shekels;  for  a  male  between  five 
and  twenty  years  old,  twenty  shekels,  and  for  a 
female  ten;  for  a  man  between  twenty  and  sixty 
years  old,  fifty  shekels,  and  for  a  woman  thirty;  for 
a  man  over  sixty  years  old,  fifteen  shekels,  and  for  a 
woman  ten.  The  price  for  captive  Jews,  120  drach- 
mas a  head,  is  almost  the  same  average  (Josephus, 
Ant.,  Xn.,  ii.  3).  The  duration  of  bondage  was 
limited  only  in  the  case  of  Israelitish  slaves,  who 
were  never  absolutely  to  lose  their  freedom,  unless 
they  definitely  refused  to  accept  it  (Ex.  xxi.  1-11; 
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Deut.  XV.  12-18;  Lev.  xxv.  39-56).  An  Israelite 
could  buy  a  fellow  Hebrew,  whether  male  or  female, 
for  six  years  only,  and  in  the  seventh  year  must  let 
the  slave  go  free,  a  rule  which  probably  applied 
also  to  those  sold  into  slavery  for  theft  (cf .  Josephus, 
Ant.,  XVI.,  i.  1).  On  the  other  hand,  a  gentile 
woman  given  to  such  a  slave  as  a  wife  had  no  claim  to 
freedom,  and  the  offspring  of  the  pair  were  also  held 
in  bondage.  In  the  year  of  jubilee  an  Israelite  slave 
was  to  be  set  free,  together  with  his  children  (Lev. 
xxv.  39  sqq.),  but  if  these  were  bom  of  a  gentile 
mother,  they,  like  her,  must  remain  in  slavery  (Ex. 
xxi.  4) .  The  Hebrew  slave  of  a  gentile  master  should 
also  be  freed  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  although  he 
should  previously  be  redeemed,  if  possible,  by  his 
family  or  kindred,  his  price  being  reckoned  accord- 
ing to  Lev.  xxv.  50  sqq. 

Bondservants  were  better  treated  by  the  Hebrews 
than  were  those  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  or  even 
Phenicia  and  Babylonia.  At  the  same  time  Mosaic 
law  made  a  distinction  between  Hebrew  slaves  and 
those  of  alien  birth,  priestly  legislation  especially 
considering  a  Hebrew  bondman  not  as  a  ''  bond- 
servant," but  as  a  "  hired  servant  "  (Lev.  xxv.  39- 
40,  46).  While  he  was  not  to  be  compelled  to  do 
work  that  was  too  severe,  or  unworthy 
4.  Legal  of  a  man,  this  falling  to  the  lot  of  the 
Position  alien,  all  slaves,  without  exception, 
and  Rights.  beneAted  by  the  Sabbath  law.  Fur- 
thermore, both  those  slaves  who  had 
been  bom  in  bondage  and  also,  as  a  rule,  those  who 
were  acquired  by  purchase  were  circumcised,  thus 
being  received  among  the  people  of  Yahweh,  and  so 
possessing  the  privilege  of  sharing  in  the  religious 
feasts,  especially  in  the  Passover  (Ex.  xii.  44;  Deut. 
xii.  12, 18,  xvi.  11,  14).  If  a  slave  had  been  circum- 
cised, he  could  never  be  sold  to  a  gentile.  While  it 
was  permissible  to  discipline  a  slave  (cf.  Prov.  xxix. 
19,  21 ;  Ecclus.  xxxiii.  24  sqq.),  cruelty  to  slaves  was 
punished,  not  simply  by  compensating  the  master 
for  injury  done  to  his  slave,  as  in  Babylonia  (cf. 
Ckxle  of  Hammurabi,  §§  199,  219),  but  by  enacting 
that  a  master  who  seriously  injured  his  slave, 
whether  male  or  female,  must  manumit  the  slave 
in  question  without  receiving  compensation  (Ex. 
xxi.  26-27).  A  master  had  no  power  over  the  life 
of  his  servant,  and  if  he  struck  his  slave  with  a  rod 
and  he  died  under  his  hand  the  servant  should  be 
avenged  (Ex.  xxi.  20-21);  but  if  the  slave  survived 
his  punishment  for  a  day  or  two,  no  notice  was  taken, 
the  money  loss  caused  his  master  by  his  death  being 
deemed  a  sufficient  penalty.  However,  according  to 
tradition,  if  the  master  used  a  deadly  instrument  in 
chastisement  he  incurred  the  death  penalty,  even 
though  the  slave  did  not  die  for  some  time;  and 
tradition  likewise  held  that,  should  a  third  person 
kill  or  wound  a  slave,  he  should  be  punished  as 
though  he  had  injured  a  freeman.  The  status  of 
Israelitish  female  slaves  who  were  to  become  part 
of  the  inunediate  family  is  set  forth  in  Ex.  xxi.  7-11 ; 
and  it  b  also  provided  that  a  gentile  prisoner  of  war 
should  have  a  month  to  mourn  her  kinsfolk  before 
being  married  to  her  captor  (Deut.  xxi.  10-14). 
Respect  for  the  rights  of  a  slave  was  considered  a 
divine  ordinance  from  very  early  times  (Job  xxxi. 
13-15),  and  to  the  present  day  the  lot  of  the  slaves 


of  the  Semitic  Mohammedans  is  a  very  tdenble 
one.  In  ancient  Judaism,  however,  the  Essenes  and 
Therapeutte  alone  rejected  all  slavery,  since  thej 
regarded  the  system  as  irreconcilable  with  tk 
brotherhood  of  all  mankind^  and  consequently  is 
unnatural.  (C.  von  Orelu.) 

XL  Slavery  and  Christianity:  The  problem  of  the 
influence  of  Christianity  on  slavery  has  been  pro- 
foundly modified  by  the  researches  of  ecoDomk 
history  concerning  the  origin,  nature,  extent,  char- 
acter, and  abolition  of  bondage,  so  that,  rejectlBg 
the  older  view  that  the  suppression  of  slavery  was 
caused  entirely  by  Christianity,  many  now  bold 
that  this  abolition  was  a  purely  economic  process  id 
which  religion  had  no  part.    Equall/ 

1.  Extent   problematical   is   the  precise  stat«  d 
of  Greco-    affairs  confronting  Christianity  when 

Roman     it  came  to  confront  slavery,  for  ti» 
Slavery,     extent  of  the  system  in  antiquity  is  ww 
underrated  as  much  as  it  was  formolT 
exaggerated.    In  Greece  the  climax  was  reached  n 
the  close  of  the  Persian  wars,  when  a  single  rkh 
Athenian  could  lease  a  thousand  slaves  for  the  Thia- 
cian  mines;  and  in  Rome  the  system  was  most  flour- 
ishing at  the  close  of  the  Republic  and  the  beginning 
of  the  Elmpire,  when  at  Delos,  the  chief  marlcet,  tens 
of  thousands  of  slaves  were  sold  daily.    The  majority 
of  these  were  employed  in  agriculture  and  manufac- 
turing, although  the  Romans  availed  themselves  of 
household  slaves  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  Greek"*, 
who  preferred  financial  gain  to  luxury.    At  the  saase 
time,  the  freeman  was  never  entirely  superseded  by 
the  slave,  least  of  all  in  the  provinces  (cf .  for  Pales- 
tine, Matt.  XX.  1  sqq.;   Mark  i.  20;  Luke  xv.  \Tk 
even  though  cheapness  made  slave  labor  pred<Kiu- 
nant  in  estates,  mines,  quarries,  factories,  and  tbe 
handicrafts  and  trades  of  the  great  cities. 

The  status  and  the  treatment  of  slaves  varied  ai 
different  times  and  places  as  greatly  as  their  num- 
bers. In  the  patriarchal  conditions  of  the  eaiiiet 
times  the  slave,  generally  a  prisoner  of  war,  be- 
longed to  the  family  and  was  treated  aocordisglT. 
In  Greece  slaves  enjoyed  much  liberty  even  bter, 
especially  at   Athens;     but  in  Rome 

2.  Status    rigid  severity  was  the  rule,  particularhr 
and        in    large  establishments  where  erael 

Treatment  overseers,  mostly  belonging  origiiully 
of  Greco-  to  the  servile  class,  intervened  betireen 
Roman     master  and  slave  (cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  49). 
Slaves.      While,   moreover,   the   slaves  seldoo 
worked  in  fetters,  punishments  to  in- 
sure obedience  and  to  prevent  escape  were  so  crud  as 
to  cause  terrible  insurrections.    It  is  true  that  many 
slaves  fared  better  than  freemen,  but  even  here  aar 
day  might  bring  a  change  of  masters,  and  thoo^ 
the  slave  had  many  safeguards,  he  was  still.  legaOf 
speaking,  only  a  chattel,  exposed  to  eveiy  capciee 
of  his  owner.    His  possession  of  moral  quah'ties  «35 
ignored;   he  might  at  any  time  be  torn  from  Itf 
family;    and  he  could  give  testimony  9nly  under 
torture;  yet  in  religious  matters  he  seems  to  htse 
enjoyed  liberty.    The  ancient  world  never  escaped 
the  antinomy  of  regarding  the  slave  as  at  once  a  pe^ 
son  and  a  thing.    Plato  considered  him  a  creature 
of  a  lower  order  of  being,  only  semi-rational,  this  viev 
perhaps  being  colored  by  the  fact  that  most  ^^ 
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were  barbarians;  while  Cato  reckoned  slaves  as 
farm  implements.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Roman 
Republic  the  status  and  treatment  of  slaves  changed 
partly  under  the  influence  of  Greece  and  the  superior 
culture  of  the  Greek  slaves,  and  partly  through  the 
Stoic  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  all  men.  Hadrian 
deprived  the  master  of  the  right  to  put  his  slave  to 
death  and  allowed  him  to  be  tried  (as  he  always  had 
been  at  Athens)  in  the  courts;  and  Marcus  Aurelius 
even  permitted  slaves  to  lodge  complaints  against 
their  masters  in  certain  cases,  while  manumission 
was  made  increasingly  easy.  In  all  this,  however, 
there  is  no  demonstrable  trace  of  either  Christian  or 
Jewish  influence,  the  real  operative  force  being  that 
of  Greece.  At  the  same  time,  the  ancient  world 
never  dreamed  of  a  society  without  slaves,  except 
as  a  sort  of  Utopia  or  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  golden 
age,  which  the  Roman  Saturnalia  and  similar  slave 
festivals  in  Athens,  Cydonia,  etc.,  sought  to  typify, 
and  the  Essenes,  Therapeutse,  and  such  Gnostic  sects 
as  that  of  the  Carpocratian  Epiphanes  to  realize. 

With  such  tendencies  as  these  Christianity  had 
nothing  in  common.    It  simply  accepted  slavery  as  a 
necessary  constituent  of  ancient  civilization,  nor 
is  there  the  slightest  evidence  that  it  either  con- 
demned slavery  as  a  principle  or  sought  to  abolish  it. 
In  his  parables  Christ  presupposed  the  natural  re- 
lations of  master  and  slave  (Matt,  xviii. 
3.  Slavery  23  sqq.,  xxv.  14  sqq.;    Mark  xiii.  34; 
and    the    Luke  xii.  42  sqq.,  xvii.  7  sqq.);  and 
Early       Paul  expressly  declared  that  Christian- 
Church,     ity  made  no  change  in  existing  condi- 
tions, and  that  he  who  was  a  slave 
ought  to  remain  one,  even  were  freedom  offered 
him  (I  Cor.  vii.  21;   cf.  also  the  attitude  assumed 
toward  Onesimus  in  Philemon  16).    All  the  gentile 
Christian  communities  contained  large  numbers  of 
slaves  (cf.  Rom.  xvi.  10-11;   I  Cor.  i.  11;  Phil.  iv. 
22),  although  these  communities  were  far  from  con- 
sisting predominantly  of  bondmen.   There  were  also 
Christian  masters,  as  is  clear  from  the  admonitions 
in  Eph.  vi.  9;  Col.  iv.  1 ;  I  Tim.  vi.  2  (cf .  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  PcBdagogus^  III.,  iv.  26,  xi.  73,  xii.  84; 
Chrysostom,  Horn,  on  I  Cor.  xl.  6).  Of  the  conditions 
in  Judeo-Christian  households  little  is  known  (cf. 
Acts  xii.  13).    The  Apostolic  Constitutions  (ii.  62) 
enumerate  the*  purchase  of  a  slave  among  the  neces- 
sities of  life  which  justify  a  Christian  in  visiting  the 
marketplace;    the  Ads  of   Thomas  represent    the 
apostle  as  the  slave  whom  Christ  sells  to  a  king  of 
India;   and  Ignatius  (EpUt.  ad  Polycarpum,  iv.  3) 
discourages  the  ransom  of  slaves  at  the  expense  of 
the  community  (cf.  Salvianus,  Ad  ecd.,  iii.  7),  which 
seems  to  have  intervened  only  when  a  slave's  Chris- 
tianity was  endanged.    On  the  other  hand,  wealthy 
Christians  appear  to  have  bought  Christian  slaves 
to  manumit  them  (cf.  Hennas,  Shepherd f  **  Simili- 
tudes," i.  8;    Apostolic  Constitutions,  iv.  9),  and 
cases  are  also  recorded  in  which  Christians  volun- 
tarily sold  themselves  into  slavery  to  aid  the  poor 
with  their  price  (cf.  I  Clement,  Iv.).    But  despite 
external  continuity,  there  was  a  change  of  spirit, 
kindness  of  masters  and  fidelity  of  slaves  becoming 
a  matter  of  Christian  principle,  instead  of  personal 
character,  as  in  paganism  (cf .  Eph.  vi.  5  sqq. ;  Col.  iii. 
22  sqq.,  iv.  1 ;  I  Tim.  vi.  1-2;  Tit.  ii.  9-10;  Philemon 


16;  I  Pet.  ii.  18  sqq;  Didache  iv.  10-11;  Apostolic 
Constitutions,  iv.  12),  while  Augustine,  commenting 
on  Ps.  cxxv.  7  {NPNF,  Ist  series,  viii.  602),  express- 
ly declares:  "He  (Christ)  hath  not  made  men  free 
from  being  servants,  but  good  servants  from  bad  ser- 
vants "  (cf.  Conf,f  IX.,  viii.  17).  Christians  sought, 
moreover,  to  save  the  souls  of  slaves  (Acts.  xvi.  16 
sqq.;  Aristides,  Apol.,  xv.;  Augustine,  De  sermone 
Domini  in  monte,  i.  59).  Christianity  did  even  more 
than  this — ^it  gave  the  slave  the  status  of  a  man 
(I  Cor.  xii.  13;  Gal.  iii.  28;  Col.  iii.  11;  cf.  Irenseus, 
Hoer.,  IV.,  xxi.  3;  Origen,  Contra  Cdsum,  iii.  54; 
Lactantius,  Institutio,  v.  15).  It  is  true  that  a  slave 
required  his  master's  permission  before  he  could  be 
baptized  (Hippolytus,  Canones,  x.  63),  but  even  if 
this  were  refiised,  he  could  still  be  an  associate  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation;  and  if  he  were  baptized,  he 
enjoyed  the  same  rights  as  a  freeman.  Slaves 
might  take  orders,  and  some,  as  Calixtus  I.,  even  be- 
came popes,  while  many  slaves  were  venerated  as 
martyrs,  among  them  Blandina  and  Potamisena 
(qq.v.).  Not  only  were  Christian  slaves  forbidden 
to  sacrifice  for  their  masters,  whether  pagan  or 
Christian  (Tertiillian,  De  idolatria,  xvii.;  Peter  of 
Alexandria,  Canones j  vi.-vii.),  but  the  new  faith  en- 
ergetically combated  the  vices  to  which  slaves  of 
both  sexes  had  been  compelled  to  minister,  besides 
doing  away  with  execution  by  crucifixion  and  the 
branding  of  fugitive  slaves. 

The  Christian  Church,  interested  only  in  the  faith 

of  the  slave,  and  leaving  his  legal  position  entirely 

to  the  State,  made  no  attempt  to  abolish  slavery. 

With  the  increasing  secularization  of  religious  life, 

the  social  cleavage  between  bond  and 

4.  The      free  became  wider  still,  and  ozdy  the 

Medieval    monasteries  clung  to  the  concept,  based 
Church  and  on  a  commingling  of  classic  Stoicism 

Slavery,  and  early  Christianity,  of  the  equal 
rights  and  the  human  status  of  the 
slave.  It  was  from  the  monasteries,  indeed,  that  the 
revolution  with  regard  to  slavery  was  destined  to 
come.  Dining  the  imperial  period  of  Rome  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  had  decreased,  and  they  had 
largely  been  replaced  by  coUmi,  or  serfs,  whose  num- 
ber might  include  slaves,  and  more  often  free 
peasants.  This  system,  aided  by  the  subjection  of 
the  conquered  peoples  in  the  new  German  Empire, 
persisted  in  places  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century; 
and  though  the  Church  took  little  part  in  all  this, 
and  thou^  she  frequently  protected  the  oppressed 
and  even  recruited  her  cleigy  from  the  serfs,  she 
herself  exercised  seigniorial  rights  and  proved  im- 
able  to  exercise  a  moral  influence  sufficient  to 
alter  conditions.  There  were,  moreover,  actual 
slaves  until  late  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Even  the 
Church  owned  them  and  vigorously  asserted  her 
rights  over  them;  but  though  the  slave  might  still  be 
bought  and  sold,  and  required  his  master's  per- 
mission in  the  most  important  and  personal  decisions 
of  life,  he  enjoyed  (as  in  Greek  and  later  Roman 
legislation)  a  limited  freedom  in  regard  to  rights  and 
property,  as  well  as  the  protection  of  the  wergild. 
The  Church  took  these  rights  under  her  protection, 
afforded  a^lum  to  those  seeking  refuge,  insisted  on 
himiane  treatment  of  slaves,  sought  to  make  mas- 
ters responsible  for  the  morality  of  their  slaves,  for- 
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bade  concubinage  with  slaveSi  and  secured  the 
f  reedman  against  capricious  revocation  of  his  liberty, 
while  each  parish  exercised  the  right  of  protection 
over  the  freedmen  within  it.  The  manumission  of 
slaves,  very  frequent  in  pagan  time,  was  carried  to  an 
extreme  after  the  conversion  of  the  rich  and  great 
in  the  fourth  century.  It  is  clear,  however,  from 
the  apocryphal  acts  (e.g.,  Acts  of  Peter  and  Andrew, 
XX.)  that  this  was  not  regarded  as  a  Christian  duty 
in  behalf  of  the  slaves,  but  as  an  act  of  asceticism  on 
a  par  with  renunciation  of  property,  later  coming 
to  form  a  preliminary  to  entrance  on  the  monastic 
life  (cf.  Augustine,  Sermonea,  ccclvi.  3,  6,  7).  Man- 
lunission  was  usually  formally  declared  in  the  chiurch 
(Sozomen,  Hisl.  ecd.,  I.,  ix.  6;  Codex  Theodoaiantis, 
iv.  7),  and  the  classic  legal  fiction  of  sale  or  gift  to  a 
divinity  or  temple  was  also  observed  by  Christians. 
Unlike  the  Church,  which  maintained  existing 
conditions,  monasticism  assailed  slavery  and 
finally,  as  already  implied,  overthrew  it,  the  two 
positions  being  combined  in  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
as  a  monk  praised  manumission  as  a  good  work, 
and  as  pope  demanded  the  most  rigid  discipline  from 
the  slaves  belonging  to  the  Church 
5.  European  (cf.  Epist.  vi.  12  with  ix.  200).  Canons 
Slavery  in  of  councils,  as  that  held  at  Agde  in  506, 
the  Middle  forbade  bishops  or  abbots  to  diminish 
Ages.  the  property  of  the  Church  by  manu- 
mitting slaves;  and  in  many  ways,  as 
by  the  prohibition  against  ordaining  a  slave  or 
receiving  him  in  a  monastery  without  his  master's 
consent,  it  was  clearly  shown  that  slavery  was  ac- 
cepted as  an  institution,  the  coimcil  of  Elvira,  by  its 
eightieth  canon,  even  excluding  the  freedmen  [of 
pagans]  from  holy  orders.  The  monasteries,  on  the 
other  hand,  received  slaves  as  readily  as  freemen, 
and,  unlike  the  churches,  were  not  expected  to 
own  bondmen.  Since,  as  already  noted,  the  Church 
was  more  interested  in  the  slave's  Christianity  than 
in  the  slave  himself,  frequent  prohibitions  were 
enacted,  beginning  with  Constantine,  against 
ownership  of  Christian  slaves  by  Jews;  and  the  laws 
against  the  exportation  of  slaves  from  the  various 
Christian  lands  were  closely  connected  with  the  pro- 
hibition against  selling  Christian  slaves  to  pagans. 
Nevertheless,  the  Jews  of  Lyons  imported  lai*ge  num- 
bers of  Christian  slaves  to  Spain  and  Africa  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Pious;  the  Venetians  had  an 
equally  evil  notoriety;  and  Rome  itself  was  a  center 
of  the  trafiic.  The  slave-trade  increased  after  the 
Slavic  wars  and  the  Tatar  inroads,  those  sold  into 
bondage  being  chiefly  heathens. 

It  was  only  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries that  real  slavery  disappeared  from  northwestern 
Europe,  although  the  system  of  serfdom  long  con- 
tinued. In  1031  Conrad  II.  forbade  all  traffic  in 
slaves,  and  a  synod  held  at  London  in  1102  repeated 
the  prohibition.  In  southern  Eiut>pe,  on  the  other 
hand,  slavery  still  persisted,  aided  not  only  by  the 
constant  wars  with  the  Mohanmiedans,  but  also  by 
pirate  raids.  Slavery  was  made  by  custom  to  in- 
clude Christians,  despite  the  protests  of  the  Church, 
which  herself  legalized  the  system  as  a  pimishment 
for  heretics  and  enemies  of  the  Curia,  and  made 
bondmen  of  the  offspring  of  priests.  Latin  Cru- 
saders did  not  hesitate  to  enslave  Christian  Greeks, 


and  the  revival  of  Roman  law  and  the  reverence  in 
which  scholasticism  held  Aristotle  alike  combined 
to  maintain  the  system.  At  late  as  1548  Paul  IlL 
confirmed  the  right  of  the  cler^gy  and  laity  to  bold 
slaves,  although  their  number  was  no  longer  lazge 
in  Italy.  In  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
regular  system  of  slavery  in  the  old  Roman  sesst 
until  the  sixteenth  century,  the  bondmen  here 
being  thousands  of  Moors;  while  the  Portuguese 
imported  negroes  direct  from  Africa  after  1441. 
On  the  other  hand,  Christians  frequently  became 
slaves  of  unbelievers,  and,  the  redemption  of  cap- 
tives being  esteemed  a  good  work  from  the  eaiiiest 
times  (cf.  Neh.  v.  8;  Socrates,  Hisi.  ecd.,  vii.  21), 
not  only  were  funds  of  the  Chiux^h  devoted  to  this 
purpose  by  the  council  held  at  Ch&lons  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century,  but  the  Order  of  Merej 
(see  NoLASCO,  St.  Peter)  and  Trinitarians  (q.v.) 
were  founded  with  thia  special  object  in  view. 

(E.    VON    DOBSCffCTI.) 

Personal  slavery  having  diminished  in  Europe  in 
the  fomteenth  and  following  centuries  (ut  sup.),  it 
was  revived  upon  a  gigantic  scale  on  this  continent 
shortly  after  the  discovery  of  America.     The  scar- 
city of  labor  in  the  New  World,  and  the  necesaty 
for  it,  seem  to  have  overcome  all  objections  to  the 
system,  whether  foiuided  upon  motiTcs 
6.  Slavery  of  Christian  duty  or  upon  economic  con- 
in  America,  siderations.    All  the  European  nations, 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  which 
had  colonies  in  America,  engaged  in  trans]X)rting 
slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  this  continent 
The  resiilt  was  that  more  than  five  millions  of  ho- 
man  beings  were  carried  from  Africa  to  America 
between  1579  and  1807,  where  they  and  their  de- 
scendants became  slaves.    For  more  than  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  no  voice,  either  in  the  Chiunch  or  out 
of  it,  was  heard  against  the  slave-trade  and  its  con- 
sequences. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  how- 
ever, two  distinct  movements  arose,  one  based  od 
philosophical,  and  the  other  on  Christian,  grounds, 
one  confined  to  France  and  the  other  to  ^^g^^nd 
Upon  one  or  the  other  of  them,  modem  opinion  and 
legislation  in  regard  to  negro  slavery  have  been 
based.     The  philosophical  basis  is  found  in  that 
portion  of  the  celebrated  work  of  Roos- 
7.  The  PhU-  seau,  Smile,  called  Profession  dt  fii 
osophical    d*un  vicaire  Savoyard.    The  views  there 
Attack  on  laid  down  made  a  profound  impresaoo 
Slavery,     upon  all  writers  on  the  theory  of  gov- 
ernment during  the  remainder  of  the 
century.    According  to  Rousseau,  man  is  a  being  by 
nature  good,  loving  justice  and  order.    In  an  ideal 
state  of  society  each  member  would  be  free,  and  the 
equal  of  every  other.    These  doctrines  and  the  vast 
system  which  grew  out  of  them  were,  for  various 
reasons,  embraced  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  in 
France.    But  the  first  public  ofiBcial  documoit  in 
which  these  opinions  are  clearly  set  forth  was  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  though  in  France,  the 
first  article  of  "  The  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  and  of  the  Citizen,"  adopted  in  1789  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution,  asserts,  **  Men  ut 
bom  free  and  equal,  and  have  the  same  rights." 
And  as  a  logical  result  of  this  declaration,  based 
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upon  the  teaching  of  Rousseau,  the  French  Con- 
vention (Feb.  4,  1794)  decreed  that  negro  slavery 
should  be  abolished  in  all  the  French  colonies, 
and  that  all  men  therein  should  have  the  rights 
of  French  citizens.  This  was  the  first  act  by  which 
any  nation  in  Europe  decreed  the  abolition  of 
slavery. 

By  the  side  of  these  attacks  of  the  French  phi- 
losophers on  slavery  as  a  violation  of  natural 
rights,  a  movement  arose  about  the  same  time, 
chiefly  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  hav- 
ing the  same  object  in  view,  but  founded  upon  con- 
victions of  Christian  duty.  Conscience  was  the 
impulse  to  action,  and  the  result  was  earnest, 
persistent,  and  personal  work.  The  African  slave- 
trade  was  at  first  the  main  point  of  attack  by  the 
abolitionists.  In  1772  Granville  Sharp 
8.  The      urged    its    suppression    on    religious 

Christian  groimds.  Just  before  the  Revolution, 
Attack;     Virginia  petitioned  that  no  more  Afri- 

Abolition    can  slaves  be  sent  into  the  colony;  a 

of  Slave-  few  years  later,  Thomas  Clarkson(q.v.) 
Trade,  devoted  his  life  to  convincing  his  coun- 
tr3rmen  that  they  should  prohibit  the 
slave-trade  by  law,  as  violating  every  principle  of 
Christian  humanity.  Among  the  religious  denomi- 
nations which  as  a  body  took  an  active  part  in  this 
work  were  the  Quakers,  who  presented  to  the  house 
of  commons  a  petition  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  in  1784;  the  Methodists  and  Presbyterians 
(see  below);  [and  the  Baptists.  In  1789  the  Gen- 
eral Association  of  the  Baptists  of  Virginia  resolved: 
'*  That  slavery  is  a  violent  deprivation  of  the  rights 
of  nature,  and  inconsistent  with  a  republican  gov- 
ernment, and  (we)  therefore  recommend  to  our 
brethren  to  make  use  of  every  legal  measure  to 
extirpate  this  horrid  evil  from  the  land."  a.  h.  n.] 
By  incessant  work,  and  constant  agitation  of  the 
subject  in  the  press  and  at  public  meetings,  the 
little  band  of  abolitionists  gained  the  support  of 
many  prominent  public  men  in  England,  Wilber- 
force,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Burke  among  the  rest.  Such 
was  the  feeling  roused  by  the  discusaon  of  the 
subject,  and  especially  the  general  conviction  of  the 
violation  of  Christian  duty  in  maintaining  the  traffic, 
that,  forced  at  last  by  the  outcry  of  the  public 
conscience,  Parliament  abolished  the  slave-trade  in 
1807.  In  the  United  States  the  foreign  slave-trade 
was  prohibited  in  1808.  Shortly  afterward,  all  the 
maritime  nations  of  Europe  followed  the  example  of 
England  and  of  this  coimtry;  and  the  work  was 
crowned  by  the  declaration  of  the  European  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  in  1815,  engaging  all  the  powers  to 
discourage  the  traffic,  as  one  "  reproved  by  the  law 
of  religion  and  of  nature  ";  thus  recognizing  the 
two  forces,  religion  and  philosophy,  which  had 
combined  to  bring  about  the  result. 

In  this  country  the  testimony  of  the  Quakers,  as 
a  religious  body,  against  slavery  had  been  uniform 
from  the  beginning.  In  1688  the  German  Friends 
residing  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  petitioned  the  yearly 
meeting  to  take  measures  against  slaveholding. 
From  1696  to  1776,  the  society  nearly  every  year 
declared  "  the  importing,  purchase,  or  sale  of  slaves  " 
by  its  members  to  be  a  "  disownable  offense.**  John 
Woolman   and   Anthony    Benezet,   illustrious   as 


Quaker  philanthropists,  were  the  pioneer  abolition- 
ists of  modem  times.    In  1776  the  holding  of  slaves 

was  prohibited  by  the  disciplhie  of  the 

9.  Attitude   Society  of  Friends,  and  since  that  time 

of  Religious  its  members  have  been  conspicuous  in 

Bodies,      supporting  anti  slavery  opinions   and 

legislation.  The  highest  judicatory 
of  the  Presbyterian  Chureh  in  this  country  made 
formal  declaration  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery  no  less  than  six  times  between  1787  and  1836. 
In  1845  and  in  1849  the  General  Assembly  (Old 
School)  in  its  action,  without  avowing  any  change 
of  opinion  as  to  the  sinfulness  of  slavery,  dwelt  more 
particularly  upon  the  formidable  obstacles  to  the 
practical  work  of  emancipation.  In  1864,  during  the 
Civil  War,  that  body  proclaimed  openly  "  the  evil 
and  guilt  of  slavery,**  and  its  earnest  desire  for  its 
extirpation.  The  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  has 
been  opposed  to  slavery  from  the  beginning.  At 
the  organization  of  the  general  conference  in  1784,  a 
general  rule  of  its  discipline  was  adopted,  declaring 
slavery  contrary  '^  to  the  golden  law  of  God  and  the 
inalienable  rights  of  mankind,'*  and  directing  that 
preachers  holding  slaves  should  be  expelled.  Never- 
theless, after  1808  slaveholding  among  the  private 
members  of  the  society  was  not  made  a  subject  of 
discipline,  though  the  old  rule  affirming  slavery  to 
be  a  great  evil,  and  that  slaveholding  should  be  a 
bar  to  office  in  the  Church,  was  still  unrepealed. 
The  aggressive  antislavery  sentiment  at  the  North 
was  always  very  powerful  among  the  Methodists; 
and  in  the  general  conference  of  1844  it  was  strong 
enough  to  effect  the  passage  of  a  resolution  by 
which  Bishop  Andrew,  who  had  come  into  the 
possession  of  certain  slaves  in  right  of  his  wife,  was 
requested  to  suspend  the  exercise  of  all  episcopal 
functions  imtil  the  slaves  were  freed.  This  led  to  the 
disruption  of  the  conference,  and  the  formation  of 
two  Methodist-Episcopal  churches  in  this  country, 
— one  at  the  North,  and  the  other  at  the  South.  See 
Methodists,  FV.,  1,  §  5. 

Before  the  war  there  were,  in  the  northern  states, 
multitudes  of  Christians  of  thoroughly  antislavery 
sentiments  who  took  no  active  part  in  the  abolition 
movement,  because  they  were  restrained  by  con- 
scientious convictions  as  to  their  duties  as  citizens; 
but  when  slavery  was  made  the  pretext  of  rebellion 
and  war  against  the  government,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  found  an  empire  the  comer-stone  of 
which  was  slavery,  and  especially  when  the  national 
government  had  decreed  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  every  motive  for  its  further  toleration  was 
removed.  By  the  victory  of  the  North  in  the  Civil 
War,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States 
was  made  complete.    See  Negro  Education  and 

EVANGEUZATION.  C,  J.  STILlist. 
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SLAVIC  Missions  VH  THE  umTED  STATES: 

Miasiona   foundi?!]    in   the   interests   of  evnn^lism 
among  the  Bohemians  who  had  craigr.itec!  to  the 


l'nil«d  States,  and  later  eKtended  to  include  Polei 
and  Hungarian  Slovaks.  There  are  already  in  ihi* 
country  nearly  three  millions  of  these  people,  mur 
of  them  contiguous,  accessible,  and  responave  V> 
mis^onary  effort.  On  coming  to  America  multitodv 
of  the  Slavic  ntce  abandoned  the  formal  adbereiM 
which  in  Europe  they  had  preserved  to  the  Bonun 
Catholic  Church,  and,  5nding  here  imrestricled  it- 
ligioua  liberty,  drifted  from  religious  indiffeRUf 
into  every  phiue  of  unbelief.  The  danger  U  tlr 
body  politic  from  the  existence  of  &n  element  of 
the  population  with  these  tendencies,  awakened  tic 
attention  of  the  thoughtful  and  religious.  Ttv 
founder  of  the  first  mission  was  Charles  Terry  Cdlios 
(d.  Dec.  21,  1883),  pastor  of  Plymouth  Coognp- 
tional  Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  adjacent  to  wi»Me 
pariah  were  living,  in  18S0,  25,000  of  the  250,000 
Bohemians  then  in  the  United  States.  He  Uxk 
counsel  with  Dr.  Albert  Henry  Schauffler  {,n.\.),  ihn 
recently  returned  from  service  in  Bohemia  and  Mo- 
ravia, who  undertook  the  conduct  of  the  mi^ixiiD 

1882.  Dr.  Schauffler's  pioneer  work  in  Bohemii. 
his  mastery  of  the  langtioge  and  of  kindred  dialfcU. 
and  hia  passion  for  souls  amply  qualified  him  1b 
organize  and  develop  this  new  and  important  Srli 
He  was,  moreover,  the  only  American  Protesunl 
mis-iionary  Ungtiislically  qualified  to  cany  on  ibt 
work.  Ohvet  Chapel,  of  which  he  accepted  the  pas- 
torate, was  at  first  made  the  center  of  his  labors,  but 
soon  proved  too  distant  from  the  chief  Bohemiin 
colony  and  a  new  location  was  secur^.  TTie  Con- 
gregational Churches  of  the  city  were  interesifd. 
and  in  June,  1883,  adopted  the  work  as  their  own. 
made  an  appropriation,  and  enlisted  the  aid  of  tto 
denominational  Home  Missionary  Society.  Tbe 
Bohemian  Mission  Board  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  vu 
incorporated  Mar.  22,  1884,  with  represenlalim 
front  each  Congregational  Church  in  the  city  *hid 
chose  to  elect  such  representatives.     Meanwhile,  in 

1883,  Dr.  Schauffler  had  been  commiasioned  by  tbe 
Home  Missionary  Society  superintendent  of  SUw 
Miaaions  in  the  United  States  and  among  his  dtitin 
was  included  that  of  surveying  the  centers  of  ^ric 
colonisation  in  the  United  States  with  a  view  » 
future  evangelization.  The  local  mission  in  Cleie- 
land  nas  carried  on  in  a  place  secured  for  ii.  im] 
services  were  conducted  in  Bohemian  and  En^A 
while  a  Sunday-school  was  also  instituted.  InlH'- 
denominational  help  was  secured  for  the  purchaf^i' 
a  lot  and  the  erection  of  a  church  on  Broadwa.v,  in 
the  center  of  the  colony:  the  building  was  dedicate! 
Jan.  1,  18&5,  and  was  named  "  Bethlehem  "  sfur 
the  church  in  vliich  John  Hu%  preached  in  Pra^iu^- 
A  church  was  organized  with  fifty-nine  memben  m 
Mar,  28,  1888— the  first  Bohemian  Congrtgntimul 
church  in  the  United  States,  frotn  which  three  n)L<- 
eions  or  branches  have  since  been  formed.  Cyri!  Ife- 
sion  (1890),  Immanuel  MiasJon  (1904),  and  Miipi^ 
(1908),  all  in  Cleveland.  This  church  carrica  on  i 
dual  work  with  separate  membership,  pasiiM^H 
and  services  in  Bohemian  and  English. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  duties  of  tie 
superintendent  mentioned  above,  Chicago  >ra 
visited,  the  claims  of  the  fifty  thousand  Bohenistf 
of  that  city  and  vicinity  were  presented,  vtd  > 
misdon  organization  was  effected  in  1884  with  tV 
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assistance  of  Professor  Samuel  Ives  Curtiss  and  Dea- 
con C.  F.  Gates.  The  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Adams,  who  had 
been  an  associate  with  Dr.  Schauffler  in  Bohemia, 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Bohemian  Mission  in 
Chicago.  The  result  is  a  church  reporting  about 
200  members,  with  a  Sunday-school  having  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  500.  Farther  extension  of  this 
work  appears  in  the  opening  of  missions  to  this  people 
at  St.  Louis  (1889),  Silver  Lake,  Minn.  (1890),  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  (1890),  Crete,  Neb.  (1895),  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  (1895),  and  Vining,  Iowa  (1899).  The  Pres- 
byterians have  missions  for  the  Bohemians  at  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  and  at  Wisconsin,  South  Dakota. 

Outside  of  Geveland  and  Chicago,  the  first  Slavic 
mission  was  the  outgrowth  of  Polish  Sunday-school 
work  maintained  chiefly  by  the  First  Congregational 
Church  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  in  May,  1892,  there 
was  formed  the  first  Protestant  Polish  church  in  the 
United  States.  The  second  Polish  mission  was  un- 
dertaken in  a  large  community  contiguous  to  Beth- 
lehem, Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  Mizpah  Chapel  was 
erected  in  1893  and  work  carried  on  with  the  con- 
current use  of  four  languages,  Polish,  Bohemian, 
German,  and  English.  Under  Congregational  direc- 
tion Polish  missions  have  been  attempted  in  Toledo, 
Ohio,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  and  in  the  states  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut.  Work  has  also  been  done 
by  the  Baptists  at  Bu£falo,  by  the  Methodists  at 
Baltimore  and  Detroit,  and  by  the  United  Presby- 
terians at  Pittsburg.  Another  interesting  and  suc- 
cessful work  was  begun  Aug.,  1890,  at  Braddock, 
Pa.,  among  the  Hungarian  Slovaks — a  Slavic 
people  resident  in  Hungary  prior  to  the  advent  of 
the  Magyar — which  resxilted  in  1896  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  church  with  119  members,  and  in  the 
rapid  extension  of  Slovak  mission  work  to  all  the 
suburbs  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Such  expansion  required  additional  workers, 
trained  and  educated  in  the  Slavic  and  English 
languages,  for  thus  far  the  converts  had  but  a 
meager  education.  The  Slavic  Department  of 
Oberlin  Seminary  was  instituted  in  1885,  and 
has  since  been  amply  endowed,  to  educate  a  suffi- 
cient ministerial  force;  and  also  The  Schauffler 
Missionary  Training  School  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
was  established  (1886) — also  endowed — for  the 
training  of  Slavic  women  as  missionaries  and  Bible- 
readers,  through  whom  the  homes  of  the  foreign 
population  may  be  reached,  as  can  not  be  prudently 
done  by  men. 

The  estimated  force  (1911)  of  trained  missionary 
workers  is  125,  occupying  sixty  church  buildings, 
in  thirteen  different  states,  and  working  for  five 
different  denominations.  There  are,  also,  religious 
papers,  published  weekly  and  widely  circulated,  in 
Bohemian  and  Polish.  It  is  everywhere  confessed, 
by  those  who  are  opposed,  as  well  as  by  friends  of 
this  work,  that  these  missions  have  exerted  a  great 
and  uplifting  influence  for  good  morals,  good  citizen- 
ship, and  a  high  ideal  of  religious  life,  wherever 
established.        Francis  Metherall  Whitlock. 

Bibuoorapht:  Consult  the  reports  of  Dr.  Schauffler  in  The 
Home  Missionary  Magazine,  New  York;  and  the  Reports 
of  the  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society,  1884  sqq. 

SLAVS,  CONVERSION  OF  THE.  See  Cykil 
AND  Methodius;  Miecztslaw;  and  Wbnzel,  Saint. 


SLEIDANUS,  sloi-dd'nus,  JOHANNES:  Histori- 
ographer of  the  German  Reformation;  b.  at  Schlei- 
den  (35  m.  s.w.  of  Cologne)  probably  in  1506; 
d.  at  Strasburg  Oct.  31, 1556.  His  family  name  was 
Philippi.  He  was  educated  at  Li^e  and  apparently 
at  Cologne  and  Lou  vain,  and  by  1530  was  an  Eras- 
mian  humanist,  although  professing  deep  admirar 
tion  for  Melanchthon.  In  1533  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  France,  where  he  occupied  a  number  of 
positions  which  brought  him  into  contact  with  the 
anti-Hapsbui^g  policy  of  Francis  I.,  who  sought 
alliance  with  German  Protestantism.  During  this 
same  period  Sleidanus  received  from  the  works  and 
personal  letters  of  Calvin  an  influence  which  modi- 
tied  his  entire  outlook  on  life,  and  he  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  importance  of  modem  history  for 
the  statesman.  In  1537  he  published  at  Paris  his 
epitome  of  Froissart's  chronicle  imder  the  title 
Frosaardi  .  .  .  historiarum  opua  omne,  jam  primum 
et  brevUer  coUectunif  et  Latino  aermane  redditum  (Eng. 
transl.  by  P.  Golding,  London,  1608),  and  three 
years  later  was  secretly  commissioned  to  watch  a 
delegate  sent  to  the  diet  of  Hagenau  to  prevent  an 
alliance  of  the  Schmalkald  League,  especially  Philip 
of  Hesse,  with  Charles  V.  On  his  return  he  wrote, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Baptista  Lasdenus,  an  at- 
tack upon  the  pope  entitled  Oration  .  .  .  von  des 
Bapstumba  auffkomen  und  abnemen  (Strasbuig  [?], 
1541),  following  this  with  two  similar  "  orations  '' 
(Augsburg  [?],  1542;  Strasbuig,  1544).  In  1541 
Sleidanus  was  sent  as  interpreter  on  a  second  fruit- 
less mission,  this  time  directly  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Schmalkald  League.  His  position  was  then  com- 
plicated by  the  repression  of  French  Protestantism 
by  Francis  I.,  but  though  he  spent  some  time  in 
Germany,  he  returned  to  France,  whence,  after  ac- 
companying Cardinal  Jean  du  Bellay  in  a  vain 
effort  to  attend  the  Diet  of  Speier  in  1544,  he  was  ap- 
parently sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  Germany  to  win 
the  Schmalkald  League  to  alliance  with  France, 
thenceforth  residing  at  Strasburg. 

Butzer,  whose  shorter  catechism  Sleidanus  had 
translated  into  Latin  in  1544,  now  urged  Landgrave 
PhUip  to  appoint  the  statesman  historiographer  of 
the  Reformation,  for  which  he  had  long  been  gather- 
ing material.  The  work  was  delayed,  however,  by 
the  French  war,  and  in  the  mean  while  Sleidanus 
prepared  a  Latin  translation  of  Philippe  de  Comines' 
chronicle  imder  the  title  De  rdma  geatia  Ludovici .  .  . 
undecimif  GaUiarum  regia,  et  Cardi  BurgundicB 
ducia  (Strasburg,  1545).  In  1545  he  was  sent  on 
another  fruitless  mission  to  England,  and  this  in- 
terruption was  followed  by  another  French  war, 
but  in  1551  he  was  promised  an  annual  pension  by 
Edward  VI.  and  Cranmer.  From  the  autumn  of 
1551  to  Apr.,  1552,  he  was  an  envoy  at  Trent,  and 
took  part  in  an  embassy  to  Henry  II.,  while  in  May, 
1554,  he  was  the  representative  of  Strasburg  at  a 
conference  held  at  Naumburg.  During  all  this  time 
he  had  labored  on  his  history,  despite  poverty 
and  scanty  material,  and  in  1555  it  appeared  at 
Strasburg  under  the  title  De  atatu  religionia  et  rev- 
publiccB,  Carclo  Quinto  Cceaare^  commentarii  (Eng. 
transl.  by  J.  Daus,  A  Famouae  Chronicle  of  cure 
Timey  Called  Sleidanea  Commentariea,  London,  1560» 
and  E.  Bohun,  The  Oeneral  History  of  the  R^ormO' 
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tion  of  Uie  Ckiireh  from  0\e  Eirort  and  Corrupliona 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  ib.,  1689).  Storms  of  protest 
arose  against  it  ou  every  side,  both  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  and  Melancbthoa  deelan.fi  that  its 
revelation  o(  Protestaot  foliy  and  peltlnesa  woa  such 
aa  to  render  it  unfit  to  be  placed  in  the  handa  of 
impressiaaablc  youth  (CR,  viii.  483). 

The  tenure  of  office  oS  Sleidanus,  who  h^  taken 
an  active  part  in  school  administration  in  Stras- 
burg  since  1553,  expired  in  June,  1556,  and  such  was 
the  odium  excited  by  his  book  that  no  one  would 
now  employ  him.  When,  however,  a  university 
was  founded  at  Duisburg,  his  name  was  proposed 
tor  the  ptofeaaorHhip  ot  history,  but  before  any 
action  could  be  tuken  be  was  dead.  A  few  months 
before  his  death  ho  published  his  De  qualuor  sum- 
mis  imperiig,  Babijlonico,  Persico,  Graco  et  Romano, 
lifrri  trcs  (Eng.  transl.,  London,  1627),  which  ran 
through  repeated  editions  and  trauidatione,  being 
used  aa  late  as  the  eighteenth  century.  A  number 
of  his  writings,  including  the  one  just  mentioned, 
were  collect&l  in  hia  opuscula  (ed.  H.  Putschius, 
Hanover,  1608),  and  his  correepondence  has  been 
edited  by  H.  Baumgarten  (Slndan'a  BHeJweckael, 
Strasburg,  1881).  (G.  Kaweilitj.) 

Br»LTO«3BAi^v:    Eftflipr  worlca  an  rvoderod  paAA^  by  H. 

BauiiigarUin's    UAtr   Stfidant    Lrbm    unJ    Britfwechttl, 

Stnuburs,    ISTS.  and  The   BrirfirrrJuri  of  Sle[dBnui.  ib. 

1S8I.     Consult  further:  J.  O.  Mailer.  Avt  dm  Eiftibrriitn. 

LMKBoboiB,  lSg7;    BourUly,  Jtaa  Sltidan  ri  t«  Cardinal 

du  Bdlav.  in  Bidlilin  AuConqiu  <*  litUraire,  pp.  225  sqq.. 

Paris.    1901:     idem.   GtaOa-umc  du   Biilaj,.    Paris.    1904; 

A.  HouDclever,  aiddai^Sludien,  Boon.  IBOS;  ADB.  xzxiv. 

354  sqq. 

SHALLET,  amsl'lt,  JOHIT:  Congregationalist; 
b.  in  Columbia,  Conn.,  June  4,  1734;  d.  in  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  June  1,  1820.  He  was  graduated 
from  Yale  College,  1756,  where  he  experienced  what 
he  described  sometimes  as  his  actual,  sometimes  as 
hia  second,  converaion,  hia  first  having  occurred  dur- 
ing childhood.  This  later  conversion  he  attributed 
to  his  reading  of  Edwards'  treatise  on  the  Will. 
Through  this  he  became  a  leader  in  the  contest 
against  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Separates,  against 
the  Half-wny  Covenant,  and  in  defense  of  the  New- 
England  Theology  (q.v.). 

Having  pursued  hia  theological  studies  with  Dr. 
Joseph  Bellamy,  he  was  ordained  Apr.  19.  1758, 
over  the  Congregational  Church  in  New  Britain, 
Conn.  He  remained  in  this  pastoratij  more  than 
fifty-five  years,  and  the  nmrked  success  of  hia  pas' 
torate  is  a  matter  of  historical  interest.  His  suc- 
cess as  a  theological  instructor  was  yet  more  re- 
markable. Among  hia  pupils  may  be  named  Na- 
thanael  Emmons,  and  Ebenezer  Porter  (qq.v.),  who, 
as  a  professor  at  Andover,  exerted  a  formative  in- 
fluence on  the  seminary.  Four  of  Smalley's  ser- 
mons wore  of  great  importance.  Two  were  on  The 
Conntteney  of  the  Sinner's  InabUUy  (Hartford, 
1769;  republiahed  in  England).  Two  were  entitled 
Jvstificalion  through  Christ  an  Act  of  Free.  Grace,  and 
tfone  but  Bdieverg  eaved  through  the  AU-Sufj^cieni 
Saiiifaclion  of  Christ  (1786,  1787;  repeatedly 
republished).  He  also  issued  two  volumes  of  Din- 
course*  (IS03,  1814). 
BlBUDOmi-BVi    W.    B,   Sptsgue,  Annnlt  o/  Ilic  Anrriran 

Fulpii.  1.  .150-565,  New  York.  lH5fl:   W.  Walker,  in  Amrr- 

ican  Ckurdt  HUlort  Sintt,  vol.  iii.  pnmim,  ib.  1891i  T.  H. 


SHARAGDUS,  sma-rOg'dus:    The  nameofsevcnl 

medieval  monastic  authors. 

1,  Abbot  of  St.  Mihiel,  in  the  diot^se  of  Veiduc 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  represenlalivs 
of  Frankiah  theology  in  the  CaroUagian  period.  In 
810  he  was  one  of  Chiirlpmggnf  V  envoys  to  beartk 
resolution  of  the  Synod  of  Aachen  to  Leo  III.,  aad 
waa  secretary  in  the  ensuing  negotiations  ie$:uxliiif: 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  hiiupwl 
use  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  {..ouis  the  Pious  Dot  ndf 
gave  him  many  gifts  and  privileges  for  his  monsfU(7 
but  also  made  him  one  of  the  arbitrators  ia  iIh 
controversy  between  Ismundus,  biahop  of  VHin, 
and  hia  monks.  His  works,  most  of  which  hi 
collected  in  MPL,  cii.,  reveal  considerable  pauif- 
tic  learning  and  much  practical  piety,  but  an  al- 
most wholly  devoid  of  originality.  Hin  chief  cic- 
geticol  woik,  Commeniariut,  sive  coUectiont*  in  nm- 
gelia  et  epistalaa  qua;  per  eircuitum  anni  in  lemjiv 
UguTitur,  is  a  compUation  for  homiletic  use;  but  bii 
Expoaitio,  silt  commenUtrii  in  regulam  Sandi  Bnt- 
dicti  reveals  him  as  an  adherent  of  the  strict  retonm 
of  his  contemporary,  Benedict  of  Aniane  (q.v.!; 
and  a  similar  tendency  is  discernible  in  his  compili- 
tion  of  ascetic  rules,  chiefly  from  Cassian  uJ 
Gregory  the  Great,  entitled  Diadema  monachor^m. 
The  latter  treatise  was  abridged  by  Smorsgduj  f(t 
the  use  of  Louis  the  Pious,  the  strictly  manaftit 
sections  being  omitted,  and  the  ncmaloder  expaDiled 
or  curtailed  as  tie  special  theroe  of  this  new  Vie 
regia  demanded.  He  likewise  wr\>te  the  Ada 
coUaiionis  Romano:  and  collaborated  in  the  EpiMala 
Frofhaiii  et  Smaragdi  ad  Ludovicum  Augialvei. 
while  he  is  also  held  to  be  the  author  of  the  Epi^ala 
Caroti  Magni  ad  LeoTiem  Tertium  Poniifieei*  di 
processa  Spiritus  Sancti  (MPL,  icviii.  923).  Hh 
CommeniariuB  in  Prophelas  and  Historia  J/fwu- 
terii  Saneti  Michaelia  are  still  unedited,  but  a  lew 
fragments  of  his  Granimatiea  major,  «'«  amine*- 
tarius  in  Donatum  have  been  published  by  J. 
Mabillon  (Vetera  analecta,  Paris,  1723,  pp.  35S-3J9t- 
This  was  evidently  the  earliest  of  his  works,  prob- 
ably written  while  he  was  atill  master  of  the  moDi^  I 
tery  school  (between  800  and  805),  [His  Carwiim, 
ed.  E.  DUramler,  are  in  MOH,  Poet.  Lot  an  Car..  I 
(1881),  607-619,  ii.  (1884),  698;    cf.  M.  Maniliusii 


NA.  : 


I,  563.] 


S.  Biographer  and  successor  of  Benedict  of  AniiOf: 

b.  783;  d.  at  Aniaae  (16  m.  w.ii.w.  of  Montpellien 
Mar.  7,  843.  His  real  name  was  A  rdo.  HisVitoof 
his  predecessor,  an  admirable  bit  of  biograpbol 
writing,  has  repeatedly  been  edited  (ASB,  Feb..  ii 
106-620;  MPL,  ciii.  SM  sqq.;  MGH,  SeripC.,  rr 
6US-220,  Hanover,   1SS7). 

8,  Abbot  ot  a  monastery  at  Lflneburg,  Sa-voov. 
flourished  about  1000.  He  has  been  regaidai 
though  without  sufficient  evidence,  as  the  autbcr 
of  the  Crommaftco  major  noted  above. 

(O.  ZOcKLEBt  ) 
BiBUOQBAPHi^  The  piDlueDmen*  in  Man.  Pttl.  tat.  « 
■up.,  i.  e(M-607:  HiMoin  tUUraire  da  la  Frmce.  ii.  *39- 
■«47,  70S;  B.  RaunSau.  SituJuforitiM  Auterifiicf  «  '>»*■ 
miru.  pp.  100  wiq.,  Paris.  IS6\:  K.  Wsfner.  .«»»■  >^ 
.fni/oArtumfrrt.  pp.  25.  317-31S.  Vienna.  1875;  A  EN*- 
GachiMt  itr  lUeralur  da  MilltloUot,  ii.  lOS-lU,  1«P 
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sic.  ISSO:  WatUaluch,  DGQ.  i  (1893).  320:  Wenuing- 
hoH.  in  HiMtorixhc  ZriUcJirifl.  1902,  pp.  Ifl3-213;  O. 
ZArkirr.  Dit  T^nvUthre  da  Chrittrntamt.  pp.  133-134. 
GUtenJoh.  1903;  Hauck.  KD.  ii.  1I3-IU.  592-694  ct  pu< 
siiii:  DCB.  Iv.  708-709;  ASB.  ■«.  iv..  i.  SSB-fiM;  KL, 
li.  4Z7-42S. 

SMECTYHSHDS.     See  CiLiMT,  1. 

SHERD,  Bchmendt,  JULIUS:  German  ProtCB- 
taut;  b.  at  Lengerich  (18  m.  q,c.  of  MUnster)  May 
10,  1S5T.  Uc  studied  at  the  universities  of  Booq, 
Halle,  and  Gottingen  from  1876  to  187S  (lie.  theol., 
Bonn,  1SS4);  waa  assistant  pastor  at  Paderbom 
<1S79-81),  Bonn  (1882-85),  and  Siegen  (1885); 
and  pastor  at  Seclacheid  (1885-91).  He  was  then 
professor  of  practical  theology  at  the  seminary  for 
preachers  at  I'liedberg,  Ilusse  (1801-63);  and  since 
1S03  has  occupied  a  similar  poution  at  the  Unlver~ 
Kty  of  Strasburg,  where  he  woa  rector  in  1906-07. 
In  theology  he  describes  himself  as  a  "  pupil  of 
Albrecht  Ritachl,  but  does  not  belong  to  any  party 
and,  with  decidedly  liberal  theological  convictions,  is 
devoted  aa  a  preacher  and  teacher  to  the  promotion 
of  ecclesiastical  piety."  He  has  been  associate 
editor  (ivith  F.  Spitta)  of  the  MonaUchrifl  fUr  Got- 
tetdiejisl  und  kirchiiche  Kujiat  since  1897,  and  has 
written  DcuUiches  Liederbuch  (Dortmund,  1892); 
Feierstunden  (Gottingen,  1892) ;  Der  erziehiicht 
Wert  der  Miisik  (Dortmund,  1894);  Die  et^ngri- 
itchen  deutschen  Maaen  big  tu  Lulhers  dtJitsdier 
Mesee  (Gottingen,  1896);  Der  eraU  evangdiache 
Goltesdienst  in  Straatburg  (Straaburg,  1897);  Der 
Wert  der  Todeterinnerung  far  dot  invere  Leben 
(1897);  Kdchvenogung  wtd  KdeKtpendang  in  der 
abendJdndischen  Kirche  (Gottingen,  1 898) ;  Das 
Weaen  der  cvangdischen  FrSmmigkeit  (Straaburg, 
1899);  FeiersUnden,  neue  Folge  (Giittingen,  1901); 
ZuT  Fragt  der  Kultusrede  (Freiburg.  1902);  Der 
evangdixche  GoUesdienst,  eine  Litvrgik  nach  eran- 
gdischen  GrundaSUen  (Gottingen,  1904);  Kirchen- 
bark  far  evotigelische  Gemeinden  (2  vols.,  Strasbui^, 
1906-08);  .SchleifTmachers  politiache  Predigt  (1906); 
Fealprediglen  (1908);  Evangelische  Prediglen  (1910); 
and  Dem  Volke  musa  die  Religion  erhaUen  Werden 
(1911). 

SHEND,  RUDOLF:  German  Protestant;  b.  at 
Lengerich  |18  m.  n.e.  of  MQnster)  Nov.  5,  1851. 
He  nas  eduo.ited  at  the  universities  of  Gotlingeo, 
Berlin,  and  Bonn  (Ph.D.  Bonn,  1874),  became  pri- 
vat-docent  at  Halle,  1875;  associate  profcaaor  1880; 
professor  of  theology  at  Base!,  1881;  professor  of 
Old-Testament  exegesis  in  the  philoaophicol  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Gottingen,  1889.  He  has  written 
Der  Prophet  Ezekid  ErklSrt  (Leipsic,  1880);  Die 
Inackrifl  dea  Koniga  Mesa  von  Moab  (Freiburg, 
1886;  in  collaboration  with  A.  Socin);  Lehrbtich  der 
allletlamenUUhen  RdigionewiMenachaft  (Freiburg, 
1893);  Wriaheil  dea  Jtaua  Sirach,  Text  und  Er- 
kUtrung  (1906);  Orieckiaeh-ayriach-hebTdiaeher  Index 
eur  Weiaheit  dea  Jeaua  Sirach  (Berlin,  1907);  and 
Aller  und  Hfrkiinft  dee  Aehikar-Romana  und  aein 
VerluttlTiiaa  zu  Aeaop  (Giessen,  1908). 

SMET,  smct  or  smf,  PIERRE  JEAB  DE:  Jes<iit 
missionary;  b.  at  Termonde  (20  m.  s.w.  of  Antwerp), 
Belgium,  Jan.  30.  1801;  d.  in  St.  Loins,  Mo.,  May 
23,  1873.    He  left  Belgium  for  the  Uuit«d  States  at 


the  age  of  twenty  and  became  a  Jesuit  novice  at 
Whitemarsh,  Md.,  but  in  1823  a  new  Jesuit  settle- 
ment was  established  at  Florissant,  near  St.  Louis, 
whither  De  Smet  went.  His  influence  with  the 
Indians  became  so  strong  that  he  was  requested  by 
the  UnilJKi  States  Government  to  allay  threatened 
uprisings  in  Oregon  and  Washington  (1858).  Again 
in  1862  and  1867  he  visited  hostile  tribes,  but  stead- 
ily refused  to  have  any  association  nith  American 
military  measures  against  the  Indians.  In  1868 
he  was  the  prime  mover  of  the  treaty  of  peace  signed 
by  Sitting  Bull  between  the  Sioux  and  the  United 
States  Government,  and  two  years  later  he  made 
another  visit  to  the  same  important  tribe.  He  waa 
unceasing  in  his  efforts  to  protect  the  Indians  against 
the  encroachments  of  Uie  Americans,  and  his  relig- 
ious Eeal  and  piety  were  comniensurnte  with  iua 
humanitarian  endeavors.  His  control  over  the 
Indians  was  marvellous,  and  in  his  efforts  for  the 
amelioration  of  their  condition  ho  crossed  the  ocean 
nineteen  times,  pleading  their  cause  everywhere. 
Among  his  workers  special  mention  rosy  be  made  of 
his  LetUra  and  Skelchea,  unth  a  Narrative  o/a  Year'a 
Reaidaice  among  the  Indian  Tribes  of  lite  Rocky 
Mountains  (Philadelphia,  1843);  Oregon  Miaaiont 
and  Travela  over  the  Rocky  Mouniains  in  lS^~lft 
(New  York,  1847);  Voifjage  ou  grand  diaerl  eti  I8S1 
(Brussels,  1853);  Wealern  Miasiona  and  A/twritm- 
ariea  (a  series  of  letters;  New  York,  1863);  and 
iVeu.  Indian  Skelchea  (1895). 

BiauoaaiPHT:  F.  D«yili»d(,  P.  J.  dt  Smtl,  mittionairt 
bdei  oui  6lat>  Vnim.  BniHcls.  1873;  H.  M,  Chitleaden 
BUI)  A.  T.  RicbanliioD,  Life,  LrUen.  and  Travd,  of  Pitm 
Jtan  dt  Sma.  5.  J.,  4  volg..  New  York,  iaU5. 

SMITH,  ALEXAflDER  COKE:  Alethodist  Epia- 
copal.  South,  bishop;  b.  in  Sumter  Co.,  S.  C,  Sept. 
16,  1849.  He  was  educated  at  Wofford  Collie, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C.  (A.B.,  1872),  and,  after  holding 
various  pastorates  in  his  denomination,  was  pro- 
fessor of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  the  same 
institution  (1886-90);  and  of  practical  theology  in 
Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tcnn.  (1890-92), 
after  which  he  again  took  up  minialerial  duties. 
In  1902  he  was  elected  bishop. 

SMITH,  ARTHUR  HEHDERSOH:  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Vernon,  Conn.,  July  18,  1845.  He  was 
educated  at  Beloit  College  (A.B.,  ISG7),  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  (1867-69),  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  Yoric  (graduated  1870),  and  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York  City 
(1870-71).  In  1871-72  he  waa  amisdonaryat  Chi- 
cago and  Clifton,  HI.;  was  stationed  at  Tienlain, 
China  (1872-80)  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  tor  Foreign  Missions;  waa 
at  P'ang  Chuang,  Shantung  (1880-90),  although  in 
1886-87  he  was  acting  pastor  of  the  First  Congregsr 
tjonal  Church,  Pasadena,  Cal.  He  waa  in  Peking 
during  the  siege  of  the  city  in  1900,  and  was  then 
stated  supply  of  Um'on  Church,  Tientsin,  in  1900-01, 
after  which  he  returned  to  P'ang  Chuang  for  four 
yeaPB  (1901-05).  Since  1906  he  has  been  a  "  mis- 
sioLary  it  large  "  in  China,  except  for  a  brief  visit 
to  the  Unit«d  States,  and  is  now  engaged  in  lileraiy 
work,  speaking  and  traveling  extensively  in  the 
interest  of  mis^ons.     In  theology  be  is  a  liberal 
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conservative,  and,  beddea  his  work  as  asaocieLte 
editor  of  The  Mitnanary  Aevioo  of  the  World,  baa 
written  The  Proverb*  and  Comrrion  Sayinge  of  the 
Chiiteee  (Shanghai,  188S);  Ckinete  CharacteriMica 
(Chicago,  1890);  ViUage  Life  in  China  (1899); 
China  in  Convuleion  (1901);  Rex  ChriOiu:  An 
miUine  Study  o/  China  (New  York,  1903);  China 
and  America  Today:  Study  of  Conditiont  and 
RdaHoM  (1907);   and  Upli/t  of  China  (1907). 

SMITH,  BEHJAHin  HOSBY:  Preubyterian;  b. 
at  Montrose,  Powhatan  County,  Va.,  June  30,  18U; 
d.  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  Mar.  14,  1803.  He  was 
graduated  at  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Prince  Ed* 
ward  County,  Va.,  1829,  and  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Va.,  1834;  was  tutor  there,  1834-36; 
pastor  at  DanviUe,  Va.,  1838-^0;  at  Tinkling  Spring 
and  Waynesborough,  1840-45;  and  at  Staunton, 
1845-54;  and  then  became  professor  of  oriental  and 
Biblical  Uterature  in  Union  Seminary.  From  1858 
to  1874  he  waa  with  Dr.  Dabney  pastor  of  the  Hamp- 
den-Sidney  College  Church.  He  published  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  Paalma  and  Proverba  (Glasgow,  1859; 
3d  ed.  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  1883);  Family  Religion 
(Philadelphia,  1859);  Que*lione  on  the  GotpeU  (vol. 
i.,  Richmond,  1868). 

SMITH,  CHARLES  SPElfCER:  African  Method- 
ist Episcopal  bishop;  b.  at  Colbome,  Ont.,  Mar.  16, 
1852.  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  his  de- 
nomination at  the  age  of  twenty ;  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Alabama  House  of  Reptesentativea  (1874-76). 
He  then  pursued  a  course  of  study  at  Mebarry 
Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.  (graduated  1880), 
Id  1882  he  founded  the  Sunday-school  Union  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he 
was  secretary  and  treasurer  until  1900,  when  he 
waa  elected  bishop.  He  is  presiding  bishop  of  the 
misuons  of  his  denomination  in  South  Africa,  hav- 
ing visited  the  western  and  southwestern  coast  of 
that  continent  in  1894.  He  hnH  written  Gtimptee 
0/  Africa,  West  and  Soathtoest  Coast  (Nashville, 
1895). 

SMITH,  CHARLES  WILLIAM:  Methodist  Epis- 
copal bishop;  b.  in  Jefferson  township,  Faj^tte 
Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  30,  1840.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  privately.  For  twenty-one 
years  (1859-80)  he  held  pastorates  in  the  Centreville 
circuit,  Somerset  Co.,  Pa,,  Carmichaels,  Pa.,  Bridge- 
port, Pa.,  Carson  Street,  Pittsburg,  Uniontown,  Pa., 
Arch  Street,  Alleghany,  Pa.,  Firet  Church,  Canton, 
O.,  Smithfield  Church,  Pittsburg,  and  First  Church, 
McKeesport,  Pa.  He  was  presiding  elder  of  the 
Pittsburg  district,  1880-84,  and  from  1884  until 
1908,  when  he  was  elected  bishop,  was  editor  of  the 
Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate.  He  was  vice-chmrinan 
of  the  committee  that  framed  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  his  denomination  and  a  member  of  that 
which  compiled  the  present  hymnal  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South;  and  that  assisted  in  organizing  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Japan. 

SMITH,  DAVID:  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Carluke 
(28  m,  s.w.  of  Edinburgh),  Lanarkshire,  Scotland, 
May  21,  1866.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
acaidemy  at  Rothesay,  Isle  of  Bute,  Glasgow  Uni- 


versity (M.A,,  1887;  D.D.,  1908),  and  tlK  Fm 
Church  College,  GlagBow;  was  Geo.  A.  Qarit  kIhIv 
and  lecturer  in  Glasgow  Umversityi  minister  of  tii 
United  Free  Church,  Tulliollan,  1894-1907,  and  d 
6t.  Andivw's  United  Free  Church,  Blaiigovrie, 
1907-10;  Bruce  lecturer  in  Gla^ow  United  Fm 
College,  1909-10;  and  was  appointed  profesBOtef 
theology  in  Magee  Collie,  Loadondeity,  191G. 
He  has  written;  The  Day*  c^  kit  Flesh:  thetorHit 
Life  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesttt  Chrvt  (Lonim. 
1905;  8th  ed.,  1910);  The  POgnm'a  Hoepia:  « 
imU  Book  on  the  Holy  Communion  (1906);  lit 
volume  on  Matthew's  Gospel  in  The  Watmin^ 
New  Testament  (1908);  The  Face  of  J  emu  (190S1;  J 
Legend  <4  BdhUhem  (1900);  Man's  Need  i^  Gti 
(1910);  A  Legend  of  Jerusalem  (1910);  and  tb 
Epistles  of  John  in  The  Expoaitor's  Oreek  Te^amM 
(1910). 

SMITH,  ELI:  American  miseionnry  and  Btbliol 
translator;  b.  at  Northford,  Conn.,  Sept.  15,  1801; 
d.  at  Beirut,  Syria,  Jan.  11,  1857.  He  was  grtdit- 
ated  from  Yale  College,  1821,  and  from  Andont 
Seminary  in  1826,  and  in  May  of  the  same  year  em- 
barked as  a  missionary  of  the  American  Baud  U 
Malta.  In  1827  be  went  to  Beirut,  and  in  Hank 
1830,  undertook  with  Harrison  Gray  Otis  Dwj^ 
under  directions  from  the  American  Board,  a  'i<Kt- 
ney  through  Persia,  to  get  information  eoDoeniaE 
the  Nestorian  Christians.  The  expedition,  wlich 
lasted  a  year,  resulted  in  the  establishment  tk  a  ni^ 
sion  among  that  people.  In  1S3S  he  Bc«amp«iiiei 
Edward  Robinson  in  exploring  the  deaert  of  Sinti. 
He  accompanied  the  same  scholar  on  his  joumeTia 
1852,  and  contributed  materially  to  the  accuwT 
and  discoveries  of  Robinson's  Researches.  In  WA 
he  began  his  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Arable,  sti 
finished  a  translation  of  the  entire  New  Testanoil, 
and  the  Pentateuch,  historical  bocdcs,  Isaiah,  JeR- 
miah,  and  other  portions  of  the  Old  Testamat 
He  possessed  eminent  attainments  in  Aral»c,  uA 
has  a  distinguished  place  in  the  annala  of  the  AnMr-  I 
lean  mission  at  Beirut.  He  publiabed  Aeaavck* 
of...  Eli  Smiih  and...H.G.  O.  Dvru/ht  in  ArmeM- 
including  a  Journey  through  Asia  Minor  and  v^ 
Georgia  and  Persia,  rmlh  a  Visit  la  the  Nedaii» 
and  Chaldean  Christians  of  Oormiah  and  Salme' 
(2  vols.,  Boston,  1833;   London.  1834). 

Bibuoorapht:   Uitnanarv  Htrald,  1867,  pp.  224-Sn. 

SMITH,  GEORGE:  AasyriologiBt;  b.  at  CbdM 
(4  m.  S.W.  of  St.  Paul's),  En^and,  Mar.  26, 1840; 
d.  at  Aleppo,  Turkey,  Aug.  19,  1876.  He  be^  lift 
as  an  engraver;  taught  himself  the  oriental  I*b- 
guages,  and  first  came  into  prominence  in  1866  bjri 
contribution  to  the  London  Athenaum,  upon  the 
Tribute  of  Jehu,  which  revealed  hie  studies,  anidii- 
ously  carried  on  at  leisure  moments,  of  the  Nioevitc 
sculptures  in  the  British  Museum.  In  1867  it 
entered  upon  his  official  tife  at  the  British  Husetn 
and  in  1870  was  appointed  a  senior  assistant  d  itat 
lower  section  in  the  department  of  Egyptian  tii 
Oriental  antiquities,  and  from  that  tjme  stood  i* 
the  first  rank  of  Assyrian  scholars.  He  made  expe- 
ditions to  Nineveh  in  1873  at  the  expense  of  tb 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  and  in  1874  and  18T£  m 
behalf  of  the  British  Museum,  and  obtained  ith"*"' 
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treasures  in  cuneiform  inacriptionB  (see  Austria, 
III.,  i  7,  for  his  explorations).  He  published  The 
Phonetic  Vahtei  oJth«  Cuneiform  CharaeUre  (London, 
18T1);  The  Chaldean  Account  iff  the  Deluge  ...  Re- 
printed Jrom  the  Tratlaactuma  of  Ihe  Society  of  Biltlical 
Archtedogy  (1873);  Atsyriaa  IHacoveria;  an  Ac- 
count of  Explorationi  and  DiK^veriet  on  Ihe  Site 
<if  Nineveh,  during  1873  and  1874  ■  ■  ■  ^"itk  lUut- 
Iratione  (1875);  The  A»»yrian  Eponym  Canon,  Con- 
taining Translations  of  the  Documenli,  and  an  Ac- 
courd  of  the  Evidence,  on  Ihe  Comparative  Chronology 
of  the  Assyrian  and  Jewish  Kingdamt,  from  the  Death 
1^  SiAorrum  to  Nebuchadneaar  (1875) ;  Ancient  Hie- 
lory/rom  the  Monuments,  I.,  Assyria,  II,,  Babylonia 
(2  vols.,  1875-77);  The  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis, 
ContainiTig  the  Description  of  Ihe  Creation,  the  FoU  of 
Man,  the  Deluge,  the  Tower  of  Babel,  Ihe  Times  of  the 
Patriarchs,  and  Nimrod;  Babylonian  FtMes,  otuI 
Legends  of  the  Gods;  from  the  CuTieiform  Inscriplioni. 
With  lauslrations  (1870);  History  of  Sennacherib 
(1878).    See  Asstru,  III.,  i  7. 

BiBuoaBiPBT:  A.  H.  Saycc.  in  Nalvtt,  B«pt.  1«,  1878; 
TSBA.  voLi.  i.-v.:  R.  W.  Rogen,  Hitt.  of  Babi/limia  and 
Avnria,  vol.  i.,  New  York.  1900;  H,  V.  HUpreoht,  Ex- 
Vloratiemi  in  BMt  Lands.  Philadelphia.  1003;    DNB,  M. 


.  SMITH,  GEORGE  ADAM:  United  Free  Church 
of  Scotland;  b.  at  Calcutta,  India,  Oct.  19,  1856. 
He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  University  (1S73- 
1875;  M.A.,  1875)  and  New  College,  Edinburgh 
(1875-78),  and  the  univeraities  of  Tubingen  (1876) 
and  Leipeic  (1877).  He  then  traveled  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  and  in  1880  became  assistant  miniater  at  the 
West  Free  Church,  Brechin,  also  being  tutor  in 
Hebrew  in  the  Free  Church  College  at  Aberdeen  in 
1880-82.  From  1882  to  1892  he  was  niinister  of 
Queen's  Cross  Free  Church,  Aberdeen;  became 
professor  of  Old-Testament  language,  literature,  and 
theology  in  the  United  Free  Church  Collie,  Glas- 
gow, in  1892;  and  principal  of  Aberdeen  University 
in  1909.  He  has  traveled  extensively  in  Palestine, 
and  was  Percy  Tumbull  Lecturer  on  Hebrew  poetry 
at  Johns  Hopkins  in  1896,  Lyman  Beecher  Lecturer 
at  Yale  in  1899,  and  Jowett  Lecturer  in  London  in 
1900.  He  has  written  Book  of  Isaiah  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1888-90);  The  Preaching  of  the  Old  TettametU  to 
the  Age  li8&3);  HistoricalGeogTaphyof  Ihe  Holy  Land 
(1894) ;  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets,  commordy  Called 
the  Miner  (2  vols.,  1896-97);  Ufe  of  Henry  Drum- 
mond  (1898);  Modem  Criticimiand  Ihe  Preaching  of 
the  Old  Testament  (Lyman  Beecher  lectures;  1901); 
Forgiveness  of  Sins,  and  Other  Sermons  (1904) ;  and 
Jerusalem:  The  Topography,  Economics,  and  His- 
tory from  the  Earliest  Times  to  A  .D.  70  (2  vols.,  1908) . 
SMITH,  GEORGE  VARCE:  En^h  Unitarian; 
b.  at  Portarlington  (40 m.  w.s.w.  ot  Dublin),  Ireland, 
June  13,  1816;  d.  at  Bowdon  (25  m.  e.  of  Liverpool), 
England,  Feb.  28,  1902.  He  was  educated  in  Man- 
chester New  College,  York,  1836-41,  and  London 
University  (B.A.,  1841);  was  minister  at  Bradford, 
Yorkshire,  1S41-43,  and  Macclesfield,  1843-46;  tbe- 
ological  tutor  in  Manchester  New  College,  Manches- 
ter and  London,  1846-57;  mioister  at  York,  1S5S- 
1875;  attbeUpperChapel,  Sheffield,  1875-76;  and 
from  1876  was  principal  of  Carmarthen  PresbytO' 
rion  College,  Wales.    He  was  one  of  the  New  Testsr 


ment  revisets  from  the  formation  of  the  committee 
in  1870.  A  "  liberal  Christian,"  unfettered  by  sub- 
Bcriptiou  to  theological  creeds,  he  was  the  auUior  of 
The  Prophecies  Relating  to  Nineveh  and  the  Assyrians, 
Translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  Historictd  Intro- 
ductions and  Notes,  ExhUniing  Ihe  Principal  ReauUt 
of  Ihe  Recent  Discoveries  (London,  1857);  EUrTuU 
Punishment,  a  Tract  for  the  Times:  with  Remarks 
on  Dr.  Pusey's  Defence  i4  the  Doctrine  (1865); 
The  BiUe  and  Popular  Tha>logy;  A  Re-statement  of 
Trttths  and  Principles,  tsilh  special  Reference  to 
recent  Works  of  Dr.  Liddon,  Lord  Hatherley,  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  and  Others  (1871);  The 
Spirit  and  the  Word  of  Christ,  and  Their  Permanent 
LeMons  (1874);  The  Prophets  and  Their  Interpreters 
(1878);  Texts  and  Margins  of  the  Revised  New  Testa- 
ment Affecting  Theological  Doctrine  briefly  Revietoed 
(1881);  The  BihU  and  it«  Theology  as  popularly 
Taught  (1892);  and  one  of  the  authors  of  The 
Holy  Scriptures  of  Ihe  Old  Covenant,  in  a  New 
Trandation  (1859). 

SMITH,  HASKETT:  Church  of  Eng^d;  b.  in 
London  July  16, 1847;  d.  at  Chorley  Wood  (20  m. 
s.e.  of  Hertford),  Hertfordshire,  Jan.  12,  1906.  He 
was  educated  at  Christ's  Colle^,  Cambridge  (B.A., 
1870);  was  ordered  deacon  in  1870  and  ordained 
priest  in  the  foUowing  year;  was  curate  of  Can- 
wick  m  1870-72;  and  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Lincoln,  1872-75;  second  master  of  Lincoln  Gram- 
mar School,  1870-75;  and  rector  of  Brauncew^ 
cum-Anwick,  Lincolnshire,  1875-99,  although  he 
resided  for  severe  years  on  Mount  Carmel  and 
traveled  extensively,  spending  also  two  years  in  the 
United  States,  when  he  was  in  charge  of  All  Saints', 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  1898-1900.  In  1900  he  took  charge 
of  Ballarat  Cathedra],  Australia.  In  theology  he 
was  a  Broad-churchman.  He  wrote  The  Divine 
Epiphany,  in  Ten  Progressive  Scenes  (London,  1878) ; 
The  Lord's  Prayer:  A  Series  of  short  meditative  Ad- 
dresses (ISSS);  For  God  and  Humanity:  A  Romance 
o/AfounJCarm«i  (3  vols.,  Edinburgh.  1891);  Hand- 
book for  Travdlers  in  Syria  and  Palestine  (London, 
1892);  Guide  la  Ihe  Mediterranean  (1900);  and 
PatroUers  of  Paieetine  (1906). 

SMITH,  HBHRT:  Puritan;  b.  at  Withoot« 
(12  m.  e.  of  Leicester)  c.  1550;  d.  at  Husbands 
Boeworth  (13  m.  a.s.e.  of  Leicester),  buried  there 
July  4,  1591.  His  father  was  wealthy  and  his  con- 
nections were  aristocratic.  His  education  was  re- 
ceived at  Oxford  (B.A.,  1578-79),  and  he  became  a 
Puritan  while  an  undergraduate.  He  had  con- 
scientious scruples  against  taking  a  pastoral  charge 
and  so  ministered  in  other  ways,  firat  in  Husbands 
BoBworth,  and  from  1587  to  1590  in  London  where 
be  was  "lecturer"  at  St.  Cement  Danes.  lU-health 
compelled  his  resignation  and  he  returned  to  the 
country  to  die.  He  made  a  great  reputation  for 
himself  as  a  preacher,  winning  the  sobriquet  of 
"  silver-tongued."  His  sermons  were  taken  down  in 
shorthand  and  printed  at  first  without  his  knowledge, 
but  before  his  death  he  made  a  collection  of  them  and 
gave  them  bis  revinon.  They  passed  through  at 
least  seventeen  editions,  but  the  modem  reader  finds 
them  leas  interesting  than  he  expects.  They  are, 
however,  good  reading.    Perhaps  enough  are  (pven 
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in  The  Sermons  0/  Hertnj  Smith,  the  SUver-Tongued 

Preacher,  a  eelectioti  edited  by  John  Brown,  Loniioa, 

1909.   He  wrote  also  Lulin  poetry,  and  aome  has  been 

trunslatfd. 

BiBuoanAPHT:   There  is  a  Altmoir  by  Thomas  Fuller  tn  ui 

edition  of  ScrrrwnM.  Loodan,  1675.  new  cd.,  X  voLb.,  tSSfl. 

Conault  further  DNB,  tiii.  43-40.  where  reference  are 


SMITH,  HEHRY  BOYHTOH :  American  theologian ; 
b.  in  Portland,  Me.,  Nov.  21,  1815;  d.  in  New  York 
Feb.  7,  1877.  He  waa  graduated  from  Bowdoin 
College  in  1834;  studied  theology  at  Audover  and 
Bangor,  aud  then  spent  a  year  as  tutor  in  Greek  and 
as  librarian  at  Bowdoin.  Late  in  1337  he  went 
abroad  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  passed  the 
wiuter  in  Paris,  hearing  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne,  at 
the  Institute,  and  at  the  Royal  Academy.  The 
next  two  yeare  were  spent  chiefly  at  Halle  and  Berlin. 
After  a  Hhort  vi^it  to  England,  ho  returned  home  in 
the  summer  of  1840,  and  was  at  once  licenaed  to 
preai^h.  But  his  health  again  gave  way,  delaying 
his  settlement  until  the  close  of  1842,  when  he  waa 
ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
West  Amesbtiry,  Mass.  Here  he  labored  four  years, 
supplying  also  during  two  winters  the  chair  of 
Hebrew  at  Andover.  In  1847  he  became  professor 
cf  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  Amherst  College, 
and  in  1650  of  church  history  in  Union  Theological 
Berainory,  New  York  City.  Three  years  later  he  was 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  systematic  theology. 
In  both  departments  he  wrought  with  the  hand  of  a 
master,  and,  alike  by  his  teaching  and  his  writings, 
won  a  cororaanUing  position  as  one  of  the  foremost 
scholars  and  divines  of  the  country.  Hia  influence 
waa  soon  felt  throughout  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  was  especially  powerful  in  shaping  opinion  in 
the  New  School  branch  of  it,  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  waa  sole  editor  of  The  Neta-York  Evangelist, 
and  joint  editor  of  The  American  Theological  Re- 
view, The  American  Presbytfrian  and  Theological 
Seview,  and,  later,  The  Presbyterian  Quarterly  and 
Princeton  Reiiew.  In  1859  he  published  TaMea  of 
Chureh  History,  a  work  embodying  the  results  of 
vast  labor.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  memorable 
Union  Convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1867.  During 
the  war  he  wrote  very  ably  ia  support  of  the  national 
cause.  In  1859  he  revisited  Europe,  also  in  1866, 
and  again  in  1869;  the  latter  visit,  lasting  a  year  and  a 
half,  included  a  journey  to  the  East.  After  his  re- 
turn he  resumed  his  labors  in  the  seminary,  but  with 
heidth  so  greatly  enfeebled  that  early  in  1874  he 
resigned  hia  choir  and  was  made  professor  emeritus. 

Whether  regarded  as  a  theologian,  as  a  philo- 
sophical thinker,  or  as  a  general  scholar  and  critic, 
Smith  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  hia 
time.  He  was  specially  gifted  as  a  theological 
teacher,  arousing  enthuuasm  in  his  students,  in- 
spiring them  with  reverence  for  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
fostering  in  them  a  devout,  earnest,  catholic  spirit, 
dealing  gently  and  wisely  with  their  doubts,  and 
impressing  upon  them  continually,  alike  by  example 
Bnd  instruction,  the  sovereign  claims  of  their  Re- 
deemer, the  gloty  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  blesscd- 
ness  of  a  life  consecrated  to  him.  His  services  to  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  were  varied  and  ines- 
tinuble.    The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 


States  also  owes  hjm  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude.  Hf 

has  been  called  "  the  hero  of  re-union,"  ajid  noDW 

i>etlcr  merited  the  praise.      Most  of  his  essayi  ati 

reviews  are  embraced  in   his  Faith  and  PWawp/q 

(ed.  G.  L.  Prentiss,  New  York,  1877);   bis  Ledva 

on  Apologetics  (ed.  W.  S.  Karr)   appeared  in  ISfC 

New  York.    He  waa  also  the  author  of  /nfroJurtin 

to  Christian   Theology:      t;   A    general  Introdntlif., 

S:  The  special  Iniroduelion ;    ttr,  the  ProUgameM  ^ 

systematic   Theology   (ed.   W.   S.   Karr,   1883);   »al 

System  of  Christian  Tlieology  (ed.  W.  S.  Karr.  ISSli. 

BiBuoaBAPHT:    Mn    H.  B.  Smitli.   Beitry  B>rvMM  SmA 

hia  Life  and  kid  Work.  New  York.  JSSU:    L-  F.  SlHfK 

Hmrji  Brvnian  Smiih,  Boston,  1892:  G.  L.  Pnolv.  (.'■« 

Theotogical  Seminary  in  .  .  .   JVrte    York;    hi^am^  ttl 

biagraphiail  Skrtirha,  Ne-K  York.  18SB:   idem.  I'liiM  Tl* 

loffiail  Serninarv.  .  ■  .  AnoUier  Dixadt  ef  iU  Biitnt.  i* 

buiy  Park,  1898. 

SMITH,  HENRY  GOODWIN:  Presbyterun,  m 
of  the  preceding;  b.  in  New  York  City  Jan.  8.  ISOO, 
He  was  educated  at  Amherst  College  {.\.B.,  ISSIl 
and  at  Union  Theological  Seminarv,  New  Ymt 
(1884).  He  was  pastor  of  the  PresbC-terian  AaA 
at  Freehold,  N.  J.  (1888-96),  and,  after  sludving o 
Europe  in  1896-97,  waa  appoiuted  professor  rf  ns- 
tematic  theology  in  Lane  Theological  Seminsn-. 
Cincinnati,  O.,  a  position  which  he  retained  wil 
1903,  when  he  retired  from  active  life. 

SMITH,  HEHRY  PRESERVED:  Congregifioc- 
alist;  b.  at  Troy,  O.,  Oct.  23,  1847.  He  wm  (dij. 
cated  at  Marietta  &)Uege,  Amherst  College  (.VJ, 
1869),  Lane  Theological  Seminiiiy  (1872),  and  ibt 
univerwties  of  Beriin  (1872-74)  and  Leipsic  (1ST6- 
1877).  Bto  was  instructor  in  church  history  al  Law 
Theological  Seminary  (lS74r-75),  and  in  Hebirr 
(1875-76);  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old-Tcstamtni 
exegesis  in  the  same  institution  (1877-93).  Fmt 
1898  to  1906  he  waa  professor  of  Biblical  litera- 
ture at  Amherst  College  (1S'J8-190G);  and  pr^t^v 
of  Hebrew  language  and  literature  at  MeadviOc 
Theological  School,  Meadville,  Pa.,  sance  1907.  Is 
theology  he  ailinns  his  "  belief  in  reli^on  as  the  life 
of  God  in  the  human  soul,  and  in  the  Cbiifttu 
religion  as  the  fullest  measure  of  that  life,  mcdimd 
through  Jesus  Christ."  In  1875  he  waa  ordained  to 
the  Presbyterian  ministry,  but  was  suspended  fx 
alleged  "  heretical  "  teaching  by  the  Pr^yleiyt' 
Cincinnati  in  1893,  Six  years  later  he  was  nc&ni 
into  the  Congregational  ministry  by  the  Hampdiin 
Association.  He  has  written  BOAieai  Scholar^ 
and  iTispiraiion  (in  collaboration  with  L.  J.  Evans; 
Cincinnati,  1891);  /nspimtum  antf /rurrancy  (1S93>: 
The  Bible  and  laUm  (New  Y'ork,  1896):  CrUfd 
Commentary  on  the  Books  0/  Samuei  (1899);  isi 
Old-Testamenl  History  (19(M). 

SMITH,  ISAAC  GREGORY:  Church  of  Englivt; 
b.  at  Manchester  Nov.  21,  1826.  He  was  ediicaUil 
ot  Trinity  CoUege,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1S49),  aod  w» 
fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  from  1850  w 
1855.  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  1853  and  ordiiwil 
priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  rector  of  Ted- 
stone- Delamere  (1854-72);  vicar  of  Great  MslvMi 
( 1 872-96) ,  and  rector  of  Great  Sheff  ord  ( 1 896-19(M>. 
when  he  retired  from  active  life.  He  was  piebendwy 
of  Protum  Minus  in  Hereford  Cathedral  (1870-8^. 
rural  dean  of  Powick  (1SS2-96),  extuuimogcfa^bB 
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to  the  bishop  of  St.  David's  (1882-97),  and  honor- 
ary canon  of  Worcester  (1887-96),  and  Bampton 
lecturer  m  1873.  He  has  written  lAfe  of  Our  Bleased 
Saviour  (London,  1864);  Faith  and  Philosophy 
(1867) ;  The  Characteristics  of  Christianity  (Bampton 
lectures;  1873);  History  of  the  Diocese  of  Worcester 
(in  collaboration  with  P.  Onslow;  1883);  History 
of  Christian  Monasticism  (1892);  Boniface  (1896); 
The  Holy  Days  (poems;  1900);  The  Athanasian 
Creed  (1902);  What  is  Truth?  (1905);  and  Thoughts 
on  Religion  (2  series,  1909). 

SMITH,  JAMES  ALLAN:  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Pyecombe,  Sussex,  Aug.  2, 1841.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Wadham  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1863),  and 
was  ordered  deacon  in  1864  and  ordained  priest  in 
1865.  He  was  curate  of  Holy  Trinity,  Marylebone, 
1864-66;  lecturer  of  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  1866-70; 
vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Nottingham,  1870-84;  and 
vicar  of  Swansea  in  1884-1902  and  of  Hay  in  1902- 
1903;  prebendary  of  Sanctee  Crucis  in  Lincoln 
Cathedral  in  1875-97,  and  chancellor  and  canon 
residentiary  of  St.  David's  Cathedral  in  1897-1903; 
became  dean  1903;  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  St. 
David's,  1897. 

SMITH,  JOHN:  Founder  of  the  General  Bap- 
tists.   See  Smtth,  John. 

SMITH,  JOHN:  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  school 
of  seventeenth-century  philosophers  known  as  the 
"  Cambridge  Platonists  "  (q.v.);  b.  at  Achurch  (14 
m.  s.w.  of  Peterborough),  Northamptonshire,  1616; 
d.  at  Cambridge  Aug.  7,  1652.  He  studied  at  Em- 
manuel College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1640;  M.A.,  1644, 
in  which  year  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  Queen's).  He 
seems  to  have  shown  something  of  Whichcote's 
marvellous  power  as  a  teacher,  and  to  have  been  of 
pure  and  lofty  character;  but  he  left  behind  him 
nothing  except  the  Select  Discourses  (ed.,  with 
Memoir,  J.  Worthington,  London,  1660),  which  are 
animated  by  the  breath  of  a  high,  divine  reason,  and 
show  a  logic  almost  as  keen  and  direct  as  Chilling- 
worth's,  and  an  imagination  as  rich  as  Jeremy 
Taylor's.  Taken  together,  they  form  the  first  part 
of  a  scheme  of  thought  which  Smith  did  not  live  to 
finish.  The  opening  discourse,  "  Of  the  True  Way 
or  Method  of  Attaining  to  Divine  Knowledge," 
gives  the  keynote  of  his  system,  and  shows  how 
he  attempted  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  speculative, 
and  Platonic,  philosophy.  Having  defined  the 
mode  of  attaining  the  divine,  and  distinguished 
it  from  atheism  on  one  side  and  superstition  on  the 
other,  he  proceeds  to  expoimd  its  main  principles, 
inmiortality  and  God,  to  which  he  intended  to  add 
"  the  commimication  of  God  to  mankind  through 
Christ. 

BiBuooRAPHT .  Besides  the  memoir  in  the  Select  Dieoournt, 
ut  sup.,  consult:  W.  M.  Metcalfe,  Natural  Tmih  of  Chru' 
tianity.  Paisley.  1880;  J.  Tulloch.  Rational  Theology  and 
Chrietian  PhUoaophy  in  England  in  the  17th  Century^  ii. 
117-192.  Edinburgh,  1882;  E.  T.  Campagnac,  The  Cam- 
bridge  Platonieta,  Oxford.  1901;  E.  Qeoi^e,  Seventeenth 
Century  Men  of  Latitude:  Forerunnere  of  the  New  Theology, 
New  York.  1908;  DNB,  liil.  74-75:  and  in  general  the 
literature  under  Cambridob  Platonists. 

SMITH,  JOHN  PYE:  English  Independent; 
b.  at  Sheffield  May  25,  1774;  d.  at  Guildford  (17 


m.  s.w.  of  London)  Feb.  5, 1851.  He  had  no  regular 
schooling,  but  read  omnivorously  in  his  father's 
book-shop,  and  in  1796,  on  the  expiration  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship, studied  theology  at  Rotherham  Acad- 
emy imtil  1800,  when  he  was  appointed  resident 
tutor  at  Homerton  College,  London.  Six  years 
later  he  was  promoted  to  a  theological  tutorship, 
which  he  retained  until  shortly  before  his  death. 
As  tutor  he  lectured  on  the  New  Testament,  Hebrew 
grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  mathematics,  and,  in  his 
later  years,  on  science.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of 
industry,  versatility,  and  piety  rather  than  of 
brilliancy  or  depth,  yet  he  made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  the  theological  thought  of  his  time  by 
his  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah  (2  vols., 
London,  1818-21;  a  valuable  defense  of  Trinitarian- 
ism  against  Unitarianism)  and  Relation  between  the 
Holy  Scripture  and  some  Parts  of  Geological  Science 
(1839).  He  was  likewise  the  author,  among  other 
works,  of  The  Reasons  of  the  Protestant  Religion 
(London,  1815);  Four  Discourses  on  the  Sacrifice 
and  Priesthood  of  Jesus  Christy  and  on  Atonement 
and  Redemption  (1828) ;  On  the  Principles  of  Inter- 
pretation as  applied  to  the  Prophecies  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture (1829);  Scripture  and  Theology  (1839);  and  the 
posthumous  First  Lines  of  Christian  Theology 
(1854). 

Bibijoorapht:  J.  Med  way,  Memoire  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  John  Pye  Smith,  London,  1853;  DNB,  Uu.  8&-«7. 

SMITH,  JOHN  TALBOT:  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22,  1855.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Cathedral  School,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  at  St.  MichaePs  College,  Toronto  (1874-81). 
After  being  a  missionary  in  the  Adirondacks  from 
1881  to  1889,  he  was  editor  of  the  New  York  Catholic 
Review  from  1889  to  1892.  Since  1900  he  has  been 
a  trustee  of  the  Catholic  Summer  School,  and  presi- 
dent since  1905.  He  has  written  A  Woman  of  Cul- 
ture (New  York,  1881);  Solitary  Island  (1884);  His 
Honor,  the  Mayor  (1891);  Saranac  (1893);  The 
Training  of  a  Priest  (1896) ;  The  Chaplain's  Ser- 
mons (1896);  Brother  Azarias  (1897);  Lenten  Ser- 
mons (1899);  The  Man  who  Vanished  (1902);  The 
Closed  Road  (1904);  and  History  of  the  Catholics  of 
New  York  (3  vols.,  1905). 

SMITH,  JOSEPH.    See  Mobmons. 

SMITH,  JOSEPH  FIELDING:  Mormon;  b.  at 
Far  West,  Mo.,  Nov.  13,  1838.  At  the  age  of  ten, 
he  went  to  Salt  Lake  with  the  other  Mormons  ex- 
peUed  from  Nauvoo,  and  for  six  years  (1848-54) 
was  a  herdsman,  harvester,  and  woodsman  in  Utah. 
In  1854  he  was  sent  as  a  Mormon  missionary  to 
Hawaii,  where  he  remained  imtil  1858,  retiuning  to 
be  seigeant  at  arms  of  the  territorial  legislature 
(1858-59).  In  1858  he  was  made  a  high  priest  and 
a  member  of  the  high  council,  and  in  1860  was  a  mis- 
sionary to  England,  also  visiting  Denmark  and 
Paris  in  1862.  He  again  visited  Hawaii  in  1864, 
where  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Mormon  missionaries, 
but  was  recalled  and  was  associated  with  the  church 
historian's  office,  and  engaged  in  home  missionary 
work,  until  1866,  when  he  was  ordained  an  apostle, 
being  also  elected  a  member  of  the  city  council  of 
Salt  Lake  City  and  of  the  territorial  legislature  in  the 
same  year.    In  1867  he  was  made  one  of  the  councfl 
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of  twelve,  but  in  1868  removed  to  Provo,  Utah, 
returning,  however,  to  resume  hia  work  in  the  his- 
torian's office.  Appointed  director  of  all  the  Mor- 
mon toissions  in  Europe,  he  made  a  tour  of  Englund, 
Scan  din  u.  via,  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland 
in  1874,  and  again  visited  Europe  in  I8TT.  He  was 
recalled  by  the  death  of  Brigham  Young,  but  made 
a  short  mission  to  the  eastern  states  in  the  same 
jrear,  after  which  he  was  in  charge  of  the  endowment 
house  at  Salt  Lake  City  until  it  was  closed  in  18S4. 
In  ISSO  he  was  appointed  second  counselor  to 
President  John  Taylor,  and  in  1882  waa  also  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  the  I'tuh  l^islature,  as  well 
U  president  oE  the  I'toh  constilutiunid  conven- 
tion. Ue  was  continued  in  his  position  of  second 
counselor  by  President  Wilfonl  Woodruff,  and,  on 
the  death  of  Lorenzo  Snow  in  1001,  succeeded  him 
as  preaident  of  the  Mormon  Church,  which  dignity 
he  Htill  holds. 

SMITH,  JUDSOH !  Congregationahst;  b.  at 
Middlefield,  Mass.,  June  28,  18^7;  d.  at  Roxburj-, 
Mass.,  June  29,  1906,  He  waa  graduated  from 
Amherat  College  (A.B.,  IH^Q)  and  from  Oberlin 
Theological  Seminary,  Oberlin,  O.  (1863).  He  was 
tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek  in  Obertin  College  (1862- 
1864);  instructor  in  niathemtttics  and  metaphysies 
at  Williston  Seminaiy,  Eaachampton,  Mass.  (1864- 
1866),  and  waa  ordained  to  the  ministry  (1866).  He 
waa  professor  at  Latin  in  Oberlin  College  (1866-70), 
and  of  ecclesiaalical  history  and  posilive  institutions 
in  the  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary  (1870-84), 
also  serving  as  dean  of  the  faculty;  lecturer  in  mod- 
em history  at  Oberlin  College  (1875-84),  as  weU  as  at 
the  Lake  Erie  Female  Seminary,  Painesville,  O. 
(1879-84);  and  lecturer  on  foreign  missions  in  the 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary  from  1884  till  his 
death.  He  waa  acting  pastor  at  the  Second  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Oberlin  in  1874-75  and  again 
in  1882-34.  In  1883-84  he  waa  editor  of  fli6(it>(Aeca 
Sacra,  on  which  he  continued  to  aerve  as  associate 
editor.  After  18S4  he  was  foreign  secretary  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioner?  for  Foreign  Mis- 
eiona.  Hia  theological  standpoint  waa  that  of  the 
New  England  theology,  holding  fast  to  the  historic 
faith  of  Christendom,  but  welcoming  all  new  light 
that  broke  forth  from  the  Word  of  God.  He  was 
the  author  of  Lectures  in  Church  Hiltory  and  the 
Hutory  of  Doctrine  from  Ihe  Beginning  of  the  Chrvt- 
Han  Era  lo  I64S  [Oberlin,  O.,  1881),  and  Lectiire» 
in  .1/0,/era  History  (1881). 

SMITH,  HODMEY  ("GIPSY  SMITH"):  Meth- 
odist evangelist;  b.  at  Wanstead  (6  m.  n.e.  of  Lon- 
don), p::ssex,  England,  Mar.  31,  1800.  He  is  of  Gipsy 
parentage,  and  was  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
In  1877  he becameanevangelist  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Christian  Mission  of  London,  and  preached  suc- 
cessfully in  various  places,  particularly  at  Whitby, 
Sheffield,  Bolton,  Chatham,  Hull,  Derby,  and  Han- 
ley.  Meanwhile,  the  Christian  Mission  had  devel- 
oped into  the  Salvation  Army  (q.v.),  and  in  1882 
Smith  waa  dianussed  for  a  technical  breach  of  dis- 
cipline. He  continued  to  preach  in  Hanley,  how- 
ever, but  in  1883.  after  conducting  evangelistic  serv- 
ices for  a  time  at  Hull,  made  a  brief  visit  to  Sweden. 
Returning  to  Hanley,  he  remained  there  until  1886 


when  he  resigned  to  resume  evangelistic  warii,  lircc 
engaged  in  these  labors  until  the  end  of  18SS.  £ui; 
in  1889  be  visited  the  L<mted  States,  coadwiiu 
services  in  various  cities,  returning  to  England  hx 
in  the  same  year  and  becoming  connected  vilhlk 
Manchester  MisaioD.  In  1S91  he  ag^n  visilnl  6^ 
United  States.  In  1892  he  conducted  serrini  3 
Edinburgh,  and  from  this  grew  the  Gipsy  Go^ 
Wagon  Mission,  devoted  to  cvangcZistic  work  ira 
hia  own  people.  He  visited  America  for  the  ti 
time  in  1893.  After  a.  five  moutha'  revival  in  Gla- 
gow  in  1893-94,  Smith  went  to  Australia,  preacM 
at  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney,  after  atidi 
he  returned  to  England  by  way  of  the  I'niied  Stii* 
In  1895  be  preached  in  London,  Manchester,  Edia 
buTgh,  as  wcU  as  in  many  smaller  cities,  and  in  ISSli 
paid  his  fifth  visit  to  America,  returning  to  Es^ioi 
and  conducting  brief  evangelistic  campaigns  imll 
1897,  when  he  became  first  misaiotier  of  the  Xntioro! 
Free  Church  Council.  This  position  he  still  nt 
and  in  this  capacity  he  has  conducted  irriuli 
throughout  England,  beaidea  paying  Etill  anoibr 
visit  to  the  I'nited  States  in  1907. 


SMITH,  SAHUEL  FRANCIS:  Americsa  fi^<ciii: 
b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  21,  ISOS;  d.  there -W 
16,  1895.  He  attended  the  Boston  Latin  SchoJ 
1820-25;  was  graduated  from  Har\-ard  Um™tatj, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1829,  and  from  AndoverTheoloi- 
icat  Seminary,  Mass.,  1832;  was  pastor  of  the  Trr* 
Baptist  Church,  Waterville,  Me.,  lSW-12,  lai 
during  the  same  period  professor  of  modem  ba- 
guagea  in  Walcrville  College;  pastor  of  the  FirS 
Baptist  Church,  Newton,  Mass.,  1842-51;  ui 
editor  of  the  Christian  Reriev,  Boston,  IMS-B, 
and  of  tile  publications  of  the  American  Bipaet 
Missionary  Union,  1854-69.  Though  his  fame  tejo 
upon  the  authorship  of  the  hynm  "  My  countiy,  "ui 
of  thee  "  (written  at  Andover,  Maas-,  in  Feb,  l&l 
while  a  student  in  the  tlieological  seounai;],  *i^ 
the  nussionary  hymn  "  The  morning  light  is  breik- 
ing  "  (written  in  the  same  year  and  place),  he  wrW* 
many  other  hymns.  Most  of  the  pieties  included 
in  Lowell  Mason's  Juvenile  Lyre  (Boeton,  I832i. 
the  lirat  book  of  children's  mu^c,  were  his  tiand* 
tions  from  the  German.  He  edited  Lyric  Gan 
being  selections  of  poetry,  with  several  original  pifee 
(Boston.  1843);  and  in  collaboration  with  B»wb 
Stow  The  Psalmist  (1843)  which  contained  tweott- 
seven  of  his  own  hymns,  and  is  the  moat  credit»t-lf 
and  influential  of  the  American  Baptist  colleetigiv 
of  its  period;  also  Rock  of  Ages,  being  aelectiom  ^ 
poetry,  withsome  original  pieces  (1866);  «ndhen> 
the  author  of  Life  0/  Rev.  Joseph  Grafton  (IStSi: 
Misnonanj  Sketchet  (1879);  Hialory  of  SrtH^ 
Mass. ,  Town  and  City  from  iU  Earlier  .SeOiemnil  f 
the  Present  Time  (1880);  and  JlatnbU*  in  Mistier 
Jidds  (1884). 


SMITH,  SAMUEL  STAITHOPE:  American  Ftn- 
bvterian;  b.  at  Pequea,  Lancaster  County,  Pi 
Mar.  16,  1750;  d.  at  Princeton,  N.  J..  Aug,  21.  IM' 
He  WH8  graduated  froni  Princeton  College.  1^ 
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w&s  tutor  there,  1770-73;  first  preddeDt  of  Hamp- 
den Sidney  College,  1775;  became  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  at  Princeton  College  in  1779;  and 
was  president,  1794-1812.  In  1786  he  was  a.  mem- 
ber of  the  commitl«e  which  drew  up  the  Form  of 
Government  of  the  Presbyterian  Chun^.  He  had  a 
high  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator  and  college  presi- 
dent. He  published  SmwwM  (Newark,  N.J.,  1799); 
Lecturt*  on  the  EvideTuxa  of  the  Chrittian  Religum, 
(Philadelphia,  1809) ;  Lectures  ...on...  Moral  and 
Political  Philosophy  (Trenton,  N.  J.,  1812);  Prin- 
eiplea  of  Natund  and  Revealed  Religion  (New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  1815);  (posthumous)  Sermont,  with 
Memoir  (2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1821). 

BtauoaKAPBT:  W.  B.  3pTatat,  Annalt  of  At  Amtrican  Put- 
pit,  iii.  336-345.  Nvw  York.  1S58:  I.  W.  Rilejr,  AntHemt 
PhiUHOvhv!  (A«  tajiy  Seheolt,  pp.  4VI-S0a,  ib.  1B07. 

SUTH,  SYDIIET:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Woodford  (7  m,  n.e.  of  Charing  Cross),  London,  June 
3,  1771;  d.  in  London  Feb.  22,  1845.  He  was 
^aduated  from  Oxford,  1792;  took  holy  orders, 
1704;  was  minister  of  Charlotte  Episcopal  chapel, 
Edinburgh,  1797-1802;  canon  of  Bristol,  1828;  and 
canon  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  1831.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  Engliah  wita;  but  he  was  also 
A  fordble,  earnest  preacher,  and  a  sagacious  critic 
and  reviewer.  He  was  the  real  founder  of  The  Edin- 
burgh /(m<uj(1802Bqq.)  and  WTot«forit  some  eighty 
articles  which  are  among  the  best  that  appeared 
during  the  fii^t  twenty-five  years  of  its  publication. 
Besides  his  Sermont  (2  vols.,  London,  1809)  he  pub- 
lished Peter  PlumUy't  Lettert,  and  Selected  Etaays 
(1886),  which  did  much  to  promote  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation;  Sermona  Preached  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  The  Foandling  Hospital,  and  Sereral 
Chtarehet  in  London,  together  with  Others  Addressed 
to  a  Country  Congregation  (1846) ;  Elementary 
Sketches  of  Mora  PhUowphy  (1850);  and  in  1848 
appeared  the  fourth  edition  of  his  works  in  3  vols. 
BiBUoaBAPHT :   lady  HoUand  (fail  dBugfater).  A  Memoir  of 

Oil  Ret.  Sydntu  Smith.     IPtlA  a  Stttdtm  from  kit  LMeri. 

•d.  Mn.  Aiutiu,  London.  1858;   B.  J.  Raid.  Sktith  of  At 

Lift   and    Timet    of  .  .  .  Sydntg   Smith,    ib.    ISMi     A. 

CbsvriUoQ,  Sydnrg  SmiA  tt  la  renaitianre  da  idtn  Hbfroln 
■     ■■  x.tiieU.Piaa.  189*:  DNB. m,  119-113. 


SMITH,  THOHAS:  Free  Church  of  Scotland;  b. 
at  Symington  (31  m.  B.e.  of  Glasgow),  Lanarkshire, 
July  8,  1817;  d.  at  Edinburgh  Hay  23,  1906.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in 
1839  was  ordained  a  missionary  to  Calcutta.  Until 
1858  he  was  engaged  chiefly  in  teaching  in  the  Gen- . 
eral  Assembly's  Institution  and  after  1843,  when  he 
joined  the  Free  Church,  in  the  institute  of  the  latter 
denomination.  He  was  long  an  associate  editor  of 
the  Calcutta  Christian  Observer,  and  for  ten  years 
edited  the  Calcutta  Reviete.  For  a  short  time  during 
the  Mutiny  he  was  chaplain  of  the  Black  Watch, 
and  it  is  especially  noteworthy  that  he  was  the  first 
to  organize  the  system  of  lenana  missions  in  India. 
In  1858  be  returned  to  Scotland;  was  minister  of 
Cowgatehead  Free  Church,  Edinburgh  (1859-80); 
and  professor  of  evangelistic  theology  in  New  Col- 
lege, Edinburgh  (1880-93).  He  wrote  Mediarral 
Mierions  (Edinburgh,  1380);  Anselm  of  Canterbury 
(1882);  Alexander  Duff  (Loadoa,  1383);  Memoirt 
of  James  Begg  (2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1885-88);  and 
Eudid,  hi*  Life  and  System  (1902);  translated  the 


Clementine  Recognitions  for  the  Anio-Nxeena 
Fathers  (Edinbuiih,  1867)  and  G.  Wameck's 
Modem  Missions  and  Culture  (1883);  and  edited 
the  letters  of  S.  Rutherford  (1881). 

SHITH,  WILLIAM  ANDREW:  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, South;  b.  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Nov.  29, 
1802;  d.  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Mar.  1,  1870.  He 
professed  religion  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  pre- 
pared for  the  ministry,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
Virginia  Conference  in  1S25.  In  1833  he  was  ap- 
pointed agent  for  Raodolph-Macon  College,  then  in 
its  infancy.  He  then  filled  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant stations  in  his  conference  until  1846,  when 
he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Randolph-Macon 
Colle^.  Thia  position,  as  well  as  that  of  professor 
of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  he  filled  with  great 
acceptability  and  efficiency  until  1866,  when  he 
moved  to  St.  X^uis,  Mo.  After  serving  here  as  pas- 
tor of  Centenary  Church  for  two  years,  he  became 
president  of  Central  College,  located  at  Fayette  in 
that  state.  At  the  eventful  general  conference  of 
1844  he  took  a  specially  prominent  part;  and  in  the 
celebrated  appeal  of  Rev.  Francis  A.  Harding,  and 
in  the  extra-'judicial  trial  of  Bishop  James  Osgood 
Andrew,  he  won  a  national  reputation  for  deUbera- 
tive  and  forensic  eloquence  and  for  rare  powers  of 
argument  and  debate.  He  was  a  bard  student  and 
an  earnest  thinker.  The  vigor  and  clearness  of  bis 
intellect,  his  candor,  independence,  energy,  and 
unquestioned  abiUty,  caused  him  to  stand  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  leading  minds  in  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Cbureb,  South.  His  Philosophy  and  Prac- 
tice of  Slavery  (Nashville,  1857)  attracted  wide  at- 
tention as  one  of  the  ablest  presentations  of  the 
southern  side  of  the  slavery  question  ever  published. 
Bibuoobapbt:    A  biocniphksl  alictEh  by  Bisfaop  J.  C. 

Qnnbery  is  embodiad  in  tfae  Uinuttt  of  " 


SUTH,  WILLUH  ROBBRTSOH:  English  crit- 
ical theologian  and  Semitic  scholar;  b.  at  New  Farm, 
near  Keig  (22  m.  n.w.  of  Aberdeen),  Aberdeeosbiie, 
Nov.  8, 1846;  d.  at  Cambridge  Mar.  31, 1894.  He 
was  educated  by  his  father  and  at  Aberdeen 
University  (1861-65),  NewCollege  (the 
Life.  Free  Chureh  theological  hall),  Edin- 
burgh (1866-70),  and  the  universities  of 
Bonn  and  GOttingcn  (summers  of  1867  and  1869), 
while  in  1868-70  he  was  also  assistant  to  the  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy  in  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity. In  1870  he  was  appointed  professor  of  oriental 
languages  and  Old-Testament  exegesis  in  the  Free 
Church  College  at  Aberdeen,  and  five  years  later  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Old-Testameot  revision 
company.  It  was  during  this  period  that  a  crisis 
occurred  in  Smith's  career  when  he  was  invited  to 
prepare  articles  on  Old-Testament  criticism  for  the 
ninth  edition  of  the  Enrydopmiia  Britanniea.  Th(> 
very  first  articles  ("  Angel  "  and  "  Bible  ")  aroused 
a  storm  of  protest,  and  on  the  unfavorable  report  of 
an  investigating  committee,  in  1877,  Smith  demand- 
ed formal  trial.  His  activity  as  a  teacher  practically 
ended  in  the  following  year;  his  entu«  series  of 
articles  for  the  encyclopedia  were  held  to  impair 
belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures;  and  in 
1881  he  was  suspended  from  his  professor^p.  He 
had  meanwhile  delivered  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
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two  series  of  lectures  which  were  published  as  T?ie 
Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church  (Edinburgh, 
1881)  and  The  Prophets  of  Israel  (1882).  In  1881  he 
was  invited  to  become  editor  in  chief  of  the  Ency- 
dopasdia  Britannica,  to  which  he  had  continued  to 
contribute,  and  for  which,  besides  his  editorial 
duties,  he  now  prepared  a  series  of  additional  ar- 
ticles. He  did  not,  however,  permit  his  Semitic 
studies  to  languish,  but  spent  the  winter  of  187^-80 
in  E^ypt  (also  visiting  Syria  and  Palestine)  and  the 
following  year  in  Egypt  and  Arabia.  In  1883  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Liord  Almoner's  professorship  of 
Arabic  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  Christ's  College  in  1885,  and  in  1886-^9  he  was 
chief  librarian  of  the  university.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  chosen  Adams  professor  of  Arabic,  a  dignity 
which  he  held  until  his  death.  In  1888-91  he  had 
been  Burnett  Lecturer  in  Aberdeen,  the  three  courses 
being  the  religious  institutions  of  the  Semites,  their 
religious  beliefs,  and  the  historic  significance  and  in- 
fluence of  their  religion.  Failing  health,  however, 
forbade  him  to  publish  more  than  the  first  series. 
Lectures  on  the  Religion  of  the  Semites:  Fundamental 
InstUutions  (Edinburgh,  1889). 

Smith  maintained  that  Semitic  religious  concepts 
were  common  to  all  primitive  peoples,  and  that  these 
concepts  were  to  be  deduced  from  the  data  of  known 
popular  religions,  the  outworking  of  this  theory  be- 
ing best  seen  in  his  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early 
Arabia  (Cambridge,  1885)  and  in  his  Religion  of  the 
Semites.  It  was,  indeed,  in  these  two  books  that  his 
scientific  work  reached  its  acme.  His  study  of 
primitive  Arab  life,  both  as  recorded  in  literature  and 
as  observed  at  the  present  day,  led  him  to  identify 

it,  in  all  essentials,  with  that  of  the 
Theory     early  Semites  as  a  whole.    As  the  basis 
of  Semitic  of  the  most  primitive  Arab  social  organ- 
Religion,    ization  he  assiuned  matriarchy,  with 

exogamous  polyandry  and  a  totemistic 
clan  system,  and  for  this  he  sought  paralleb  among 
the  Hebrews  and  Arameans.  His  imderlying 
ethnological  theories,  however,  need  much  investi- 
gation and  revision,  and  his  comparative  method, 
operating  with  analogies,  often  gives  his  hypotheses 
only  the  support  of  phenomena  first  recorded 
at  a  late  period.  Nevertheless,  the  Kinship  and 
Marriage  represents  an  amalgamation  of  scattered 
data  into  a  system  of  culture-history  never  be- 
fore attained  in  Semitic  science.  In  the  Religion  of 
the  Semites  Smith  sought  to  ascertain  the  original 
significance  of  the  earliest  religious  institutions, 
maintaining  that  the  history  of  ancient  religions 
must  be  based  essentially  on  ritual,  sacrifice,  and 
religious  law,  and  thus  seeking  to  prove  that  religion 
was  the  common  possession  of  the  prehistoric  Semitic 
race.  Here  again,  however,  the  precautions  already 
noted  must  be  observed.  He  held  that  the  conserver 
of  religion  was  the  tribe  imited  by  the  consanguinity 
of  all  its  members,  personality  being  merged  in  com- 
munism. At  this  period  there  is  an  animism  which 
makes  little  distinction  between  beings  and  things. 
The  tribal  god  is  considered  the  physical  source  of  the 
tribe,  and  thus  a  member  of  it.  To  the  earlier  matri- 
archy corresponds  a  mother  goddess,  beside  whom 
arises  a  father  god  with  the  development  of  patri- 
archy.  As  the  tribe  expands  in  power,  the  tribal  god 


gains  prestige  and  is  regarded  as  king.  With  theme 
of  kingship  comes  an  exaltation  of  law,  the  king  ofia 
being  the  source  of  law  and  being  in  duty  bound  to 
safeguard  it.  The  concept  of  the  tribal  god  thss 
receives  an  ethical  content,  that  of  justice.  Tm 
ancient  tribal  religion  was  crystallized  in  fixed  in- 
stitutions, particularly  in  sacrifice,  and  its  caidiital 
concept  was  "  sanctuary,''  which  Smith  oompind 
with  the  Polynesian  taboo  and  regarded  as  espedafiy 
affecting  sacred  places.  Side  by  side  with  this  r- 
ligion  of  the  nomadic  Semites  Smith  posited  tk 
Baal-cult  of  the  agricultural  Semitic  peoples,  Bui 
being,  according  to  him,  essentially  a  fertility  dei^. 
This  double  ssrstem  was  reflected  by  the  Semioe 
sacrifices,  those  to  Baal  being  a  tribute  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  field,  and  those  to  the  tribal  god  being  a 
animal  victim  which  was  eaten  (its  blood  bein; 
devoted  to  the  deity),  thus  renewing  and  strength 
ening,  by  eating  the  same  sacrificial  victim,  the  blood 
kinship  within  the  tribe  as  well  as  between  the  tiJbe 
and  the  tribal  deity.  This  kinship,  however,  cookl 
be  seciu^  only  if  the  sacrificial  victim  was  itseK 
akin  to  the  tribe,  so  that  the  victim  was  the  tot«fli 
of  the  tribe,  which  might  be  kiUed  only  for  the  aaes- 
ficial  meal.  From  such  a  meal  SmiUi  deduced  bis 
theory  of  sacrifice.  Gradually  the  communal  ineal 
and  the  offering  became  blended,  and  the  sacriSee 
even  became  (notably  in  India)  a  means  of  actmSy 
controlling  the  deity.  On  the  other  hand,  his  theofy 
of  the  basis  of  human  sacrifice  is  untenable,  nor  eu 
all  the  phenomena  of  Semitic  religion  be  derived,  ss 
he  fancied,  from  a  single  source;  while  it  is  ibo 
problematical  whether  all  the  concepts  of  a  primxtrre 
religion  can  be  coordinated  in  a  fixed  system. 

(RiTDOLF  StCbr) 


Bibuoorapht:  DNB,  Uil.  160-102.  In  ihe  BriUJiMt 
CtUalooue^  B.V.,  are  entries  of  pamphlets  caocaniDS  tfat 
trial  and  the  views  of  Smith,  but  they  are  coatroreoiil 
and  add  little  to  knowledge  of  his  life.  Consult  od  tk 
trial  H.  W.  Moncrieff,  Hist,  of  the  Cast  of  Fwfater  W. 
RoberUon  Smith,  Edinbuisb.  1881 ;  H.  F.  Hendenaa.  flf 
RdigiouB  Controveraiea  of  Scotland,  chnp.  xL.  Edin¥^ 
1905. 

SMYRNA.    See  Asia  Minor,  IV. 

SMYTH  smaith  (SMITH),  JOHN:  fkigiishS^ 
ratist,  generally  considered  the  founder  of  the  Ges- 
eral  Baptists;  d.  in  Amsterdam  Aug.,  1612  (buried 
Sept.  1).  He  studied  at  Christ's  College  (he  is  ideo* 
tified  by  the  principal  authorities  with  a  John  Smitk 
who  was  graduated  B.A.,  1576;  M.A.,  1579).  Be 
was  cited  before  the  imiversity  authorities  f<f 
preaching  on  Ash  Wednesday,  1586,  in  favor  of  ft 
strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath;  was  preacha  « 
lecturer  at  Lincoln,  1603-05;  after  nine  months  of 
consideration  and  perplexity  he  left  the  Church  of 
England,  and  became  pastor  of  a  Separatist  eoo- 
gregation  in  Gainsborough,  1606.  For  further  notiee 
of  his  work  see  Baptists,  I.,  1. 

Smyth's  publications  were  A  True  Deacriptum  ^ 
of  the  Word  ofOod  of  the  Visible  Church  (1589;  mvtd 
times  reprinted) ;  The  Bright  Morning  Star,  orthtR» 
olution  and  Exposition  of  the  tweniy-^econd  Piofa^ 
Preached  pMidy  in  Four  Sermons  cU  Lincoln  (Csa* 
bridge,  1603;  the  only  known  copy  is  in  the  tibmT 
of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge) ;  A  Pattern  4 
True  Prayer,  a  Learned  and  ComfartatiU  BxpotH^ 
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or  Commentary  upon  the  Lord's  Prayer  (London,  1 605 
and  1624;  apparently  the  6rsl.  edition  has  disap- 
peared); The  Differences  of  the  Churches  of  the 
Separation  (n.p.,  n.d.,  probably  1608  or  1609;  it 
called  forth  a  reply  from  AioHWorth,  1609);  Par- 
idMa,  Censures,  Observations  (1609;  a  reply  to 
Richard  Bernard  and  Ainsworth);  The  Character 
of  the  Beast  (1000;  in  controversy  with  Richani 
CUfton  on  infant  baptiam);  A  Reply  to  Afr.  R.  Clif- 
ton's '  Christian  Plea  '  (1610).  The  library  o(  York 
!Minat«r  poesesses  a  unique  tract  which  contains 
(1)  An  EpistU  to  the  Reader  by  T.P.  [Thomas  Pig- 
goltj;  (2)  The  Last  Book  of  John  Smith,  Called  the 
Retraction  of  his  Errors  and  the  Confirmation  of  the 
Truth;  (3)  Propositions  and  Conclugiona  concerning 
True  Christian  Religion,  Containing  a  Confession  of 
faith  of  Certain  English  People,  Living  of  Am^er- 
dam,  in  100  Propositions;  (4)  The  Life  and  Death 
of  John  Smith  (reprinted  in  Robert  Barclay's  inner 
lAfe  of  the  Religious  Societies  of  the  Commonwealth, 
pp.  i.-xvi.,  toUowiag  p.  117,  London,  1876). 

BtBuoc&irBT:    Edwaid  Arber.   Tha  Slorv  of  Ifu  POffrim 

Falhen.  pp.  131-140,  LoadoD.  1897;  T.  Craiby,  HiM.  b[ 
the  Eaeluh  BapHiiU.  i.  01-09,  265-271.  ib.  1738;  J.  Inmi]', 
Hill,  of  the  Enelith  Baptixtt.  i.  113-133,  ii.  503-506,  ill. 
IHII-30:  J.  Clifford.  Tht  EntUth  Baptitlt,  ftpp.  x..  xiii., 
London,  1831;  H.  M.  Dexter,  The  Ttwi  Sliry  of  Jahn 
Smyth,  Ihi  SFbapliil.  B«tsn.  I88t:  A.  H.  NevmaD. 
Hill,  of  Antiptdobaptitm,  pp.  376-393,  PbiladelptuB,  1867; 
DNB.  liii.  88-70. 

SMYTH,  JOHn  PATERSOH:  Church  of  Ireland; 
b.  at  KiUamey  (44  m.w.n.w.  of  Cork),  County  Kerry, 
Feb.  2,  1852.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (B.A.,  1880),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1880 
and  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in  the  following 
year.  He  was  curate  of  Liabum  Cathedral  (1881- 
18S3).andof  Harold's  Cross,  Dublin  (1883-88);  and 
incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Kingstown,  until  1902, 
Since  1902  he  has  been  \'icar  of  St.  Ann's,  Dublin. 
He  has  also  been  chaplain  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  since  1889  and  profesaor  of  pastoral  the- 
ology in  Trinity  College  since  1902.  He  haa  written 
Moid  we  got  our  BibU  (London,  1886;  18th  ed.,  1906) ; 
The  Old  Documents  and  the  New  Bible  (1890);  How 
Ood  Inspired  the  Bible  {IAQ2);  The  Divine  Library: 
Suggestions  how  to  Read  the  Bible  (1896);  The  Bible 
for  the  Young  (3  vols.,  comprising  Genesia,  Exodus, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Prophets  and  Kings,  and  Matthew; 
1901-08);  The.  Preacher  and  his  Sermon  il907);  and 
Gospel  of  the  Hereafter  (1910). 

SHYTH,  SAMUEL  PHILLIPS  RBWMAN:  Con- 
gregationaliat;  b.  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  Juno  25, 
1843.  He  was  educated  at  Bowdoin  College  (A.B., 
1863)  and  at  Andovcr  Theological  Seminary 
(graduated,  1867).  In  186.'?  he  was  an  assistant 
teacher  in  the  Naval  Academy  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
and  in  1864-65  was  lieutenantin  the  Sixteenth  Maine 
Volunteers.  From  1867  to  1870  he  was  acting 
pastor  of  the  Harrison  Street  Chapel  (now  Pilgrim 
Church),  Providence,  R.  I.,  after  which  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Piret  Congregational  Church,  Bangor, 
Me,  (1870-75),  and  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Quincy,  III.  (1876-82).  In  1882  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Chureh, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  becoming  pastor  emeritus 
in  1908.  He  haa  written  The  Rdigiout  Feding: 
A  St'idyfor  Faith  (New  York,  1877);  Old  FailM 
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in  New  Lights  (1879);  The  Orthodox  Theology  of 
To-day  (1881);  The  Reality  of  Faith  (sermons; 
1884);  Christian  Facts  and  Forces  (1887);  Personal 
Creeds  (1890);  Ckri^ian  Ethics  (1892);  The  Place 
of  Death  in  Evolution  (1897);  Through  Science  to 
Faith(\^2);  Light  in  Dark  Places  (\<i\Oi)\  Passing 
Protc^ardiam  arut  Coming  Catholicism  (1908);  and 
Modem  Belief  in  Immortality  (1910). 

SHAPE,  ANDREW:  Participant  in  the  Bon- 
gorian  controversy  (see  Hoadly,  Benjamin);  b. 
at  Hampton  Court  (13  m,  s.w,  of  London)  in  1675; 
d.  at  Windsor  Castle  Dec.  30,  1742.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  at  King's  CoUege,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1693;  M.A..  1697;  D.D,,  1705);  became  lec- 
turer at  St.  Martin's,  London,  and  chaplain  to  the 
sixth  duke  of  Somerset,  by  whom  he  was  made 
rector  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill  and  St,  Andrew  Hubbard 
in  1700;  be  became  chaplain  to  Queen  Aime  and 
afterward  to  King  George  I.;  then  headmaster  of 
Eton  in  1711,  in  this  period  attacking  Benjamin 
Hoadiy,  one  of  his  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Bangor 
(1717)  passing  through  many  editions;  his  part  in 
the  controversy  caused  the  loss  of  the  king's  favor 
and  the  position  of  chaplain;  he  was  made  prov- 
ost of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  1719,  and  waa 
vice-chanceUor  of  the  university,  1723-24;  became 
rector  of  Kaebworth,  Hertfordshire,  1737,  and  the 
same  year  changed  to  West  Ildealey,  Berkshire, 
holding  this  position  till  his  death.  His  sermons 
were  collected,  Forty-five  Sermons  on  Several  Sub- 
jects (3  vols.,  London,  1745);  he  also  edited  the  Ser- 
mons of  Dean  Robert  Moss  (1732), 

BiBUOaRArEH-   O.VB,  liii.  203,  nbera  refenmc«  (o  sutter- 
ing  notice*  are  found. 

SHETHEK,  NICHOLAS:  Methodist  Protestant; 
b.  at  Fresh  Pond  (now  Glen  Cove),  Long  Island, 
Nov,  15,  1769;  d.  on  a  journey  from  Cincinnati  May 
30,  1845.  In  1794  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  served  for  four 
years  in  Connecticut,  Vermont,  and  Maine; 
preached  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  1798-09;  and  during 
1800  was  traveling  companion  of  Bishop  Asbury 
(q.v.) ;  he  was  secretary  of  the  general  conference  of 
1800,  and  a  member  of  the  conferences  of  1804  and 
1812,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  measures  for 
the  limitation  of  the  prerogatives  of  bishops;  he 
retired  to  his  farm  at  Longonore,  Md.,  1806,  but  in 
1809  reentered  the  ministry,  serving  in  Baltimore, 
Georgetown,  and  Alexandria,  and  acting  also  part 
of  the  time  as  chaplain  of  the  house  of  represents^ 
tives;  in  1829  he  removed  to  Indiana,  and,  when  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church  (see  Methodists,  IV., 
3)  was  organized,  united  with  it,  preaching  and 
traveling  in  behalf  of  it  till  his  death;  he  became 
one  of  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Methodist  Protes- 
tanimlBM;  in  1836  took  charge  of  the  college  of  the 
denomination  which  waa  founded  in  New  York  City, 
which  enterprise,  however,  was  a  failure;  in  1837  he 
returned  to  the  west  to  take  charge  of  the  Manual 
Labor  Ministerial  College  started  at  Lawrenceburg, 
Ind.,  which  also  failed,  and  be  then  took  up  his 
residence  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  continued  to  live. 
His  principal  publications  were  A  Reply  to  O'KeUy't 
AptAogy  (1800),  and  .4n«uier  to  O'KeUy's  Rejoinder 
(ISOl);    Leetttres  on  Preaching  (1822);    Essays  on 
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Lay  Representation  (1835);  Lectures  on  Biblical  Svb- 

jects  (1836),  and  a  volume  of  sennons  (1846;  ed.  W. 

G.  Snethen). 

Bibuoorapht:  Referenoes  to  him  will  be  found  in  the 
literature  on  the  eariy  Methodists,  e.g.,  J.  M.  Buckley,  in 
American  Church  Hxdory  Serin,  v.  341,  364,  306,  533. 
509,  New  York,  1896. 

SIfOWDEIf,  JAMES  HENRY:  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Hookstown,  Pa.,  Oct.  18, 1852.  He  was  educated 
at  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  (A.B.,  1875) 
and  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Alleghany,  Pa. 
(graduated,  1878) .  He  has  held  pastorates  at  Huron, 
O.  (1870-83),  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Sharon, 
Pa.  (1883-86),  and  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Washington,  Pa.  (since  1886).  From  1893  to  1898 
he  was  also  adjunct  professor  of  political  economy 
and  ethics  in  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  and 
since  1898  has  been  editor-in-chief  of  The  Prefby- 
lerian  Banner  (Pittsburg).  He  favored  the  revision 
of  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith  in  1901-03 
and  union  with  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1904-06,  and  in  theology  belongs  to  the 
progressive  wing  of  his  denomination.  He  has 
written  Scenes  and  Sayings  in  the  Life  of  Christ 
(Chicago,  1903);  and  Summer  across  the  Sea  (New 
York,  1909). 

SOCIAL  BRETHREN:  A  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians holding  to  the  general  doctrines  of  orthodox 
Christianity,  formed  in  1867  by  an  association  of 
persons  who  had  been  members  of  various  churches 
but  disagreed  with  their  former  brethren  on  certain 
points  of  doctrine  and  usage.  The  leading  points 
of  their  faith  are  belief  (1)  in  the  Trinity  as  united 


into  one  godhead;  (2)  in  the  Scriptures  as  conuio- 
ing  all  things  necessaiy  to  salvation;  (3)  in  Chhft 
as  the  only  mediator  betp^een  God  and  man;  (4j  c 
the  visible  Church  as  the  congregation  of  the  faith- 
ful who  have  been  ledeemed  through  Christ,  amocts 
whom  the  pure  Word  of  God  is  preached  and  to 
whom  the  sacraments  are  duly  administered;  (5) 
in  redemption,  regeneration,  sanctification,  aod 
salvation  through  Christ  as  enduring  to  the  end,  ytt 
with  a  possibility  of  apostasy;  (6)  in  baptism— br 
sprinkling,  pouring,  or  immersion — and  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  ordinances  of  Jesus  Christ  appointed  in 
the  Church,  of  which  true  believers  are  proper  sub- 
jects, to  which  all  such  have  right  to  be  admittai; 
(7)  in  suffrage  and  free  speech  in  the  Chixrch  as  tic 
right  of  all  lay  members;  and  (8)  that  ministm 
are  called  of  God  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  that  odj. 

The  churches  are  principally  in  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri. They  are  grouped  into  associations  of  the 
ordained  ministers,  licensed  preachers,  exborten» 
and  delegates  of  the  societies  of  a  covenant  bodj  d 
three  or  more  churches;  the  associations  poBses 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  churches.  The  »• 
sociations  are  aflBliated  in  a  general  assembly  com- 
posed of  the  ordained  ministers,  licensed  preacbRs, 
exhorters,  general  superintendent  of  schools,  and 
delegates  of  two  or  more  associations,  and  this  as- 
sembly has  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  assoca- 
tions.  The  associations  meet  annually,  the  geoenl 
assembly  every  second  year. 

The  United  States  Census  BtdUHn  for  ]910ginf 
them  for  1906:  17  organisations,  15  ministers,  1^ 
commimicants,  15  church  buildings  with  two  rented 
halls,  and  church  property  valued  at  $13,800. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


I.  General  Survey  of  Philanthropy. 
Among     Hebrews    and    Orientals 

(ID. 

In  the  Eastern  ChxiBtian  Church 
(§2). 

The  Occident  (f  3). 

Decline    in     Uie      Middle      Ages 
(I  4). 

Rise   of   Monastic   and   Cathedral 
Hospitals  (f  5). 

Municipal  Hospitals  (f  0). 

The  Reformation  (f  7). 

Humanism    and    Modem    Philan- 
thropy (§8). 
II.  Philanthropy  in  Great  Britain. 

To      Downfall      of       Monasteries 

(I  1). 
To   End   of   Seventeenth   Century 

(I  2). 


Sporadic  Efforts  for  Relief  of  Need 
(§3). 

Legislative  and  Other  Relief  Meas- 
ures (f  4). 

Rise    of    Corporate    Philanthropy 

(§6). 

Hospitals;  Care  of  Insane;  Nursing 
(§6). 

Anti-Slavery  and  Prison-Reform 
(§7). 

Ragged  Schools;  Young  People's 
Societies  (f  8). 

Movements  under  Perw>nal  Initia- 
tive (f  9). 

Movements  in  Scotland  (f  10). 

Total  Abstinence  (f  11). 

The  Colonies  (f  12). 

Prospects  (f  13). 
III.  Philanthropy  in  America. 


Colonial  Practise  (i  1). 

Church     and     Voluntaiy    W^ 

thropies  (f  2). 
Defects  Remedied  by  Orgaaiaiia 

(§3). 
Public  Administnition  of  Aid  (f  4). 
Principles  of  Work  (f  5). 
The  Church's  Higher  Duties  (i  19 
Conclusion  (f  7). 
rV.  Poor-Relief,  General  Surrey. 
The  Ante-Nioene  Church  (f  D. 
The  Post-Nicene  Church  (|  2). 
The  Biiddle  Ages  (f  3). 
The  Reformation  Period  (f  4). 
Three  Modem  Types  (f  5). 
y.  Poor-Relief  in  the  United  Stotfli- 
Eaily  Practise  (i  1). 
Modem   Oonditions    and  Hctbodi 

(§2). 


L  General   Survey   of   Philanthropy.     The   pre- 
Christian  world  possessed  no  philanthropical  insti- 
tutions.   The  Old  Testament  demands  mercy  and 
charity  and  contains  individual  ordi- 
I.  Among  nances  for  the  care  of  the  poor  (tithes, 
Hebrews    Deut.  xiv.  28,  29,  xxvi.  12  sqq.),    but 
and        there  was  no  organized  philanthropy 
Orientals,    in  Israel.     There  was  no  need  of  in- 
stitutions because  economic  conditions 
prevented  poverty  on  a  large  scale.  Post-exilic  Juda- 
ism laid   great  stress   upon  almsgiving  and  there 
was  much  mutual  aid  among  the  Jews,  especially  in 


the  Diaspora.  Likewise  there  was  no  orpjoM^ 
charity  in  Greece  and  Rome.  The  aid  of  vei^ 
citixens  in  Athens  as  well  as  the  distribution  of  con 
in  Rome  were  not  acts  of  philanthropy,  but  of  * 
political  character.  The  idea  of  Christian  phibD' 
thropy  is  approached  most  closely  in  the  vx;^ 
coUegia  of  the  Romans,  which  aided  their  membef 
by  defraying  funeral  expenses,  by  distributing  breti 
wine,  or  money,  and  by  giving  financial  aid  ■ 
cases  of  sickness,  journeys,  and  other  eventualitifr 
A  real  activity  of  chadity  developed  first  in  tin 
Christian  congregations;   but  here,  too,  there  •*« 
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no  institutions  for  the  reason  that  they  were  not 
needed.    The  niembers  of  the  small  congregations 

were  able  to  fulfil  their  mutual  duties 

2.  In  the  without  institutions,  and  the  poor  who 

Eastern     were  mostly  slaves  were  provided  for 

Christian    by  their  masters.     These  conditions 

Church,     changed  with  the  foiuth  century  in 

consequence  of  the  entrance  of  the 
people  generally  into  the  Church  and  the  economic 
decline  of  the  empire  with  its  resultant  pauperism. 
The  foundation  of  philanthropical  institutions  was 
one  of  the  results  of  meeting  laiger  needs  with  larger 
means.  They  originated  in  the  Orient  not  earlier 
than  the  middle  of  the  foiuth  centuiy.  Basil 
founded  near  Csesarea  a  large  institution  for  the 
sick,  and  especially  for  lepers  and  strangers;  and, 
according  to  his  letters,  poorhouses  at  various 
points  in  his  diocese,  which  were  administered  by 
rural  bishops.  At  Antioch,  during  Chrysostom's 
activity  (c.  380),  there  existed  a  hospital  for  the 
sick  and  a  house  for  the  poor  before  the  city  for 
those  who,  suffering  from  elephantiasis  and  can- 
cer, were  forbidden  to  enter  the  city.  In  Constan- 
tinople under  Theodosius  I.  existed  hospitals  of 
the  churches.  Chrysostom  mentions  an  inn  for 
strangers,  the  necessary  expenses  for  which  were 
defrayed  by  the  church.  The  assumption  that  the 
number  of  such  institutions  increased  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries  is  imdoubtedly  correct,  owing 
not  only  to  their  recognized  value,  but  doubtless 
also  to  the  expansion  of  monasticism,  and  Johaimes 
Cassianus  reports  that  the  oriental  monastical  so- 
cieties regularly  supported  xenodochia  (houses  for 
strangers) ;  but  there  is  no  positive  proof.  With  the 
growing  number  of  institutions  there  naturally 
took  place  a  division  of  labor.  The  foimdation  of 
Basil  was  at  the  same  time  an  asylum  for  strangers, 
an  institution  for  the  poor,  a  place  of  occupation,  a 
hospital,  and  a  home  for  incurables.  This  combina- 
tion was  impossible  for  any  length  of  time;  and 
according  to  the  rich  terminology  of  the  Codex  of 
Justinian  there  was  a  differentiation  into  poor- 
houses,  foimdling-hospitals,  orphanages,  and  homes 
for  the  aged. 

The  Occident  followed  the  example  of  the  East 
somewhat  later.  Here  philanthropical  institutions 
seem  to  have  been  unknown  until  toward  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century.    Ambrose  does  not  mention 

them  and  Augustine,  in  preaching  of 

3.  The      hospitality,  clearly  betrays  that  the 

Occident    reception  of  strangers  in  private  houses 

was  still  necessary;  but  he,  through 
one  of  his  presbyters,  erected  a  xenodochium.  About 
Rome  the  first  foimdations  proceeded  from  the 
circle  of  men  and  women  influenced  by  Jerome. 
Later  establishments  are  ascribed  in  the  book  of 
the  popes  to  Pope  Sjrmmachus,  to  Belisarius,  the 
general  of  Justinian,  and  Pelagius  II.  In  the  let- 
ters of  Gregory  I.  xenodochia  are  mentioned  several 
times.  Beside  those,  Gregory  the  Great  knows  also 
of  smaller  institutions  of  the  same  kind,  called  dea- 
conries,  i.e.,  houses  in  which  deacons  cared  for  the 
poor  of  their  district.  He  mentions  such  in  Rome, 
Pesaro,  and  Naples.  In  Gaul  Sulpicius  Severus  is 
the  first  to  be  known  to  have  founded  a  philan- 
thropical institution  by  transforming  his  own  house 


into  a  haapiiium  damu8.  The  early  institutions 
were  founded  and  supported  by  the  chiurhes  or  by 
private  individuals.  The  Chiurh  imdoubtedly 
gathered  the  means  of  support  from  its  members. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  beginning  the  State 
for  a  time  participated  in  the  support;  but  it  is 
certain  that  as  early  as  300,  the  xenodochia  and 
kindred  institutions  were  left  entirely  to  the  care 
and  administration  of  the  Church,  and  the  State 
restricted  its  power  to  protect  and  advance  them. 
It  approved  the  principles  of  organization,  com- 
plemented them  with  norms  of  administration, 
and  granted  privileges  which  the  Church  then  in- 
corporated in  legislation.  The  Roman  emperors 
on  the  whole  approved  the  episcopal  administra- 
tion of  the  philanthropical  institutions,  as  well  as 
of  the  other  estates  of  the  churches,  and  invested 
the  bishops  with  the  duty  as  well  as  the  right  over 
the  acquired  bequests.  Roman  law  considered 
philanthropical  establishments  as  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitutions and  granted  them  and  their  administra- 
tors the  same  rights  and  privileges  which  the  Church 
possessed  in  general.  Concerning  the  inner  ar- 
rangement and  especially  the  personnel  of  the  xeno- 
dochia there  is  only  incomplete  information.  Their 
administration  was  in  the  hands  of  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  bishop.  In  the  hospitals  there  were 
physicians  and  a  great  number  of  servants  partly 
remunerated,  such  as  probably  the  Alexandrine 
Parabolanoi  (q.v.).  More  frequently  the  nurses 
seem  to  have  been  taken  from  the  circles  of  ascetics. 
They  lived  after  the  manner  of  the  monks.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  especially  in  the  Occi- 
dent. Gregory  the  Great  ordered  that  only  rdigioH 
should  be  elected  deacons  in  Sardinia.  The  con- 
ceptions of  manasterium  and  xenodochium  seem  to 
merge  together.  During  the  political  disturbances 
from  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century,  which 
finally  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
a  great  number  of  philanthropical  institutions  per- 
ished; but  the  institution  as  such  continued  in  the 
East  and  the  West.  The  number  of  xenodochia  in 
medieval  Constantinople,  according  to  C.  du  Cange, 
amounted  to  thirty-five.  Under  Gothic  rule  the 
hospital  of  Csesarius  of  Aries  was  founded  and  the 
three  hospitals  of  Symmachus  were  built  while 
Theodoric  the  Great  governed  Rome.  In  the  Prank- 
ish Empire  Childebert  and  his  wife  Ulthrogota 
founded  a  large  xenodochium  at  Lyons;  the  one 
mentioned  by  Gregory  I.  was  built  by  Queen 
Brunehilde  and  Bishop  Syagrius  at  Autun.  Be- 
sides large  institutions  like  these  there  can  not  have 
been  wanting  xenodochia  in  the  country;  for  the 
Synods  at  Orleans  (549)  and  at  Chalon-sur-Sadne 
(after  644)  protected  their  possessions  in  the  same 
way  as  that  of  churches  and  monasteries.  Gregory 
of  Tours  mentions  an  asylum  for  lepers  at  Chalon- 
sur-Sadne;  such  are  also  said  to  have  been  at  Ver- 
dun, Metz,  and  Maestricht  (636),  besides  many  other 
institutions  at  various  places.  Most  widely  dis- 
persed throughout  the  Prankish  Empire  were  the 
small  poorhouses  (mairiciil(B)  in  the  different 
churches.  In  the  course  of  time  these  mairiculce 
developed  into  brotherhoods  of  lower  church  serv- 
ants, probably  brought  about  by  requiring  of  their 
inmates,  if  capable  of  work,  small  church  services 
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in  return  for  the  alms  received.  The  matricid(B  of 
the  Frankish  period  seem  originally  to  have  be- 
longed regularly  to  churches  or  monasteries.  From 
the  Rule  of  Chrodegang  it  is  evident  that  episco- 
pal churches  possessed  matriculiB  also  in  the  coun- 
try. The  development  of  the  law  of  church  prop- 
erty in  the  FranKish  period  made  it  poosi*  le  for 
individual  matriculcB  to  develop  nto  inv«eoendent 
institutions  under  administrative  heads.  They  were 
allowed  to  acquire  their  own  property  and  to  dis- 
pose of  it,  subject  to  the  will  of  the  bishop.  Male 
adult  paupers  seem  to  have  been  cared  for  in  the 
nuUricvla,  sofar  as  may  be  determined. 

Although  the  philanthropical  institutions  trans- 
mitted from  the  ancient  Church  continued  in  the 
Frankish  Empire,  and  their  number,  perhaps,  even 
increased,  yet  after  the  migration  of 
4.  Decline  nations  the  period  of  the  institutions 
in  the  closed  owing  to  the  economical  trans- 
Middle  formation  of  Europe.  Commerce  was 
Ages.  intemiptedy  change  of  population 
ceased,  industry  was  paralyzed,  and 
cities  emptied  themselves  into  the  agricultural 
districts;  hence,  the  need  of  such  institutions  ceased 
with  the  exception  of  asyliuns  for  lepers  and  hos- 
pices on  the  mountain-passes.  From  the  time  of 
Charles  Martel  and  his  sons  and  the  alienation  of 
ecclesiastical  property  the  independent  xenodoch- 
ium  almost  entirely  disappeared,  except  in  Italy. 
They  existed  in  the  passes  of  the  Alps  for  the  re- 
ception of  pilgrims,  also  in  the  bishoprics  of  Mo- 
dena,  Arezzo,  Aquilcia,  partly  the  possession  of  the 
bishoprics  and  partly  of  the  king  or  the  landed  no- 
bility. Although  their  purpose  was  still  the  care 
of  the  poor  and  the  reception  of  strangers,  the  rev- 
enues were  frequently  not  used  for  that  purpose, 
or  the  institutions  had  fallen  into  decay;  and  the 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  for  their  restora- 
tion and  the  application  of  their  means  to  their 
original  object  were  in  vain.  Thus  in  Italy  the  his- 
torical continuity  was  almost  though  not  quite 
broken;  the  hospital  of  the  Middle  Ages  linked 
itself  with  the  xenodochium  of  the  early  Church. 
North  of  the  Alps,  it  is  evident  that  the  xenodochia 
as  institutions  became  quite  extinct,  and  in  Britain 
the  name  does  not  occur.  Into  the  gap,  however, 
advanced  the  rising  monastic  philanthropy.  This 
is  already  indicated  in  the  rules  of  Benedict,  and 
the  restoration  of  monastical  philanthropy  was  in- 
cluded in  the  reform  of  the  monasteries  imder 
Charlemagne  and  Louis  the  Pious  in  the  ninth 
century,  succeeding  that  of  decay.  It  is  true,  the 
monasteries  again  greatly  degenerated  in  the  latter 
times  of  the  Carolingians,  but  the  efforts  of  Charle- 
magne were  not  entirely  futile.  The  statutes  of 
Corbie,  the  property-list  of  Priim,  and  other  sources 
indicate  monasteries  here  and  there  in  which 
strangers  and  poor  people  found  refuge  and  assist- 
ance. But  its  very  limited  extent  goes  to  show  that 
institutional  philanthropy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Middle  Ages  had  lost  its  importance.  The  practise 
of  hospitality  in  the  monasteries  indeed  was  more 
extensive,  but  this  was  in  the  least  degree  benefi- 
cent. 

The  further  reform  of  the  monasteries  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  and  the  foundation 


of  the  new  orders  had,  no  doubt,  an  inflnencft  1900 
the  growth  of  monastical  philanthropy.     Inei^iy 
well-arranged     monastery    there  wis 
5*  Rise  of  now  an  infirmary    for   the   monks,  i 
Monastic    hospital    (hospUale     paupentm,   dee- 
and        mosynaria)    in    which    a    number  d 
Cathedral   paupers  were  continuously  supported 
Hospitals,   and  needy  travelers  received  refie^ 
ment,  while  well-to-do  strangers  wen 
cared  for  in  a  special   hospice    for  dericab  aod 
monks.    But  the  support  fell  mainly  to  tranaientB 
and  beggars  and  the  aid  to  the  permanently  de- 
pendent was   negligible.     Ulrich    of    Zell    reports 
that   in    the    Lent    season    of    1085,  at  Gugnj, 
1,700    poor   were   fed,    but    at    the    same  time, 
the  number  of  permanently  aided   people  in  tbe 
eUemasynaria  of  this  extraordinarily  rich  moiui- 
tery  amounted  only  to  eighteen.    To  the  ho^italsof 
the  monasteries  were  then  added  those  of  the  eathe- 
drab.    Canon  141  of   the  rule    of   Aix-la-Chapelk 
expressly  prescribed   that  every  cathedral  should 
have  also  a  hospital  for  the  poor.     The  necesarx 
expenses  were  to  be  provided  from  the  property 
of  the  churches,  and  the  canons  had  to  contribute 
a  tithe  of  their  revenues.    Although  these  ordinances 
may  not  have  been  followed  strictly  by  all  caths- 
dral  churches,  yet  from  that  time  in  many  of  them 
an  asylum  for  the  poor  and  numerous  city  hospitali 
existed.  The  work  in  these  hospitals  was  done  in  the 
beginning  by  members  of  the   monastery  or  the 
cathedral,  or  at  least  taken  in  charge  by  them;  9i 
a  later  time  by  the  laymen  of  minor  brotherhoods 
and  sisterhoods  who  crowded  the  monasteries  and 
cathedrals  in  great  numbers.    These  formed  a  con- 
vent by  themselves  and  developed  in  the  course  d 
time  into  an  order  by  adopting  a  rule,  most  fre- 
quently the  so-called  rule  of  Augustine,  and  receiv- 
ing a  master  or  mistress.     Thus  there  developed 
from  the  monastical  hospital  the  house  of  the  hos- 
pital brotherhood.     Many  of  these   ho^tals  re- 
mained in  the  possession  and  under  the  supervisioo 
of  the  monastery  or  cathedral  to  which  they  be- 
longed, others  acquired  independence  and  became 
again  mother-houses  of  new  hospitals  which  mn 
consolidated    with   them.     There    arose   ho^tal 
orders,  or  monastical  societies^  the  chief  task  of 
which  was  the  hospital  service.    The  most  famous 
hospital  orders  are  those  of  the  knighthood.    When 
hospital  service  among  the  knights  gradually  re- 
ceded behind  the  service  of  arms  and  was  l^t  to 
the  half  lay  brethren  and  half  sisters  of  the  third 
estate  of  the  order,  the  common  hospital  cml^B 
took  up  their  work.    The  largest  among  them  were 
the  Orders  of  the  Cross  who  had  settled  chkfly  in 
Italy,  the  Knights  of  the  Cross  with  the  Red  Star 
in  Bohemia  and  Silesia  (see  Cross,  Ordebs  of),  the 
Knights  of   St.  Anthony  (see   Antront,   Saikt, 
Orders  of),  and  the  Order  of  the  Hoiy  Spirit. 

The  houses  of  the  hospital  orders  and  brotlle^ 
hoods  constituted  the  transition  from  the  oodesiaa- 
tical  to  the  mimicipal  hospitals,  whereby  only  these 
institutions  again  acquired  a  more  general  signifi- 
cance for  the  promotion  of  social  conditions.  Munic- 
ipal became  most  of  the  "  Holy  Spirit  ho^tals," 
which  since  the  thirteenth  centuiy  were  founded 
in  different  places  in  Germany;  they  were  the  fruit 
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of  either  private  or  municipal  initiative,  to  meet 

the  emergent  needs  of  the  rapidly  growing  cities, 

but  were  in  the  least  degree  hospitals 

6.  Munlc-  according  to  the  later  sense.    The  ad- 
ipal        ministration  and  care  of  inmates  were 

Hospitals,  as  a  rule  in  the  hands  of  a  corporation 
like  an  order,  while  others  were  under 
the  direct  administration  of  the  mimicipal  coim- 
cil  which  installed  the  hospital  officers  and  in 
eveiy  case  guarded  the  administration  of  the 
property.  The  inmates  bought  a  place  in  these 
institutions  for  old  age  or  were  received  through 
the  favors  of  those  having  charge  of  the  funds. 
Besides  these,  strangers,  travelers,  paupers,  and 
the  sick  [found  in  them  a  temporary  refuge. 
Hospitals  in  the  real  sense  there  were  none.  Biany 
cities  beside  the  hospitals  provided  also  a  house  for 
lepers  before  the  gates.  In  France  in  1225  there 
were  2,000  houses  for  lepers,  in  England  115.  A 
special  order  was  organized,  the  Order  of  the  Breth- 
ren of  the  House  of  Lepers  of  St.  Lazarus  in  Jerusa- 
lem, or,  as  it  called  itself  at  a  later  time,  the  Knight- 
hood of  St.  Lazarus  (see  Lazaribts).  After  the 
thirteenth  century  there  were  numerous  houses  for 
the  support  and  burial  of  destitute  pilgrims,  and 
Alpine  hospices,  and  orphans  and  foundlings  were 
received  in  hospitals.  Foimdling-hospitals  were 
numerous  in  Romance  countries,  but  rare  in  Ger- 
many. The  EHsingspittel  in  London  was  designed 
for  the  blind;  in  Paris  Louis  the  Pious  founded  an 
institution  for  300  blind  people.  Insane  asylimis 
are  met  with  only  toward  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  they  were  penitentiaries  rather  than 
sanitariums.  Fallen  girls  found  refuge  in  the  houses 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  the  Sisters 
of  Penitence.  The  tendency  toward  municipal 
control  increased  imtil  in  the  fifteenth  century  the 
appearance  of  civil,  commimal  poor-relief,  which 
took  place  first  in  the  hospitals.  Local  councils 
proceeded  from  the  control  of  purely  municipal 
foundations  to  that  of  the  ecclesiastical,  made 
necessary  by  their  decline.  The  members  of  the  hos- 
pital orders  had  become  rich  lords  and  the  funds 
for  the  poor  had  become  diverted  to  their  luxury 
or  to  ecclesiastical  objects,  frequently  not  without 
fraud;  as  a  result  of  which  Uie  cities  took  over 
the  hospitals  for  their  reform  and  administration. 

At  first  the  Reformation  seems  to  have  had  a 
destructive  rather  than  constructive  influence  upon 
philanthropy  and  philanthropical  institutions,  be- 
cause of  a  sudden  the  old  motives  of 
7.  The      almsgiving  ceased  before  the  appear- 
Refonnation.  ance  of  the  new  of  spontaneous  be- 
nevolence (ut  sup.).     With  the  new 
stimulus  the  Lutheran  Reformation  revived  the 
aim  of  communal  poor-relief.    The  institutional  for 
the  time  retired  into  the  backgroimd.    The  process 
of  secularizing  was  to  be  carried  out  everywhere, 
the  older  hospitals  were  to  be  reoxganized  or  in- 
corporated with  the  communal  poor-relief,  or  new 
ones,  essentially  asylums  for  the  sick,  were  to  be 
erected.    In  spite  of  the  renewed  motive,  the  abun- 
dant charitable  activity,  and  the  wide  multiplica- 
tion of  institutions,  the  worthy  aim  of  the  Refor- 
mation, which  was  the  sufficient  care  of  communal 
poor  and  the  suppression  of  mendicancy,  fell  short 


of  realization  and  went  down  in  the  Thirty- Years* 
War.  More,  however,  was  accomplished  in  the  Re- 
formed Church.  In  Zurich  and  Geneva,  poor-relief 
was  turned  over  wholly  to  the  municipalities.  By 
the  restoration  of  the  office  of  deacons  the  Reformed 
churches  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  France  suc- 
ceeded in  calling  to  life  a  philanthropy  that  was  in 
many  respects  exemplary;  especially  the  excel- 
lently managed  orphanages  in  the  former,  which  had 
a  great  influence  upon  charitable  work  in  Germany, 
in  particular  upon  August  Hermann  Francke  and 
in  the  nineteenth  century  upon  Theodor  Fliedner 
(qq.v.).  In  England  medieval  ecclesiastical  phi- 
lanthropy was  replaced  by  the  parish  care  of  the 
poor  under  the  authorization  of  the  State.  The 
principle  of  the  "  work-house  "  (ut  sup.)  established 
in  England  is  still  in  force,  but  it  has  been  supple- 
mented by  the  foimdation  of  special  institutions; 
especially,  for  poor  children  (the  district  and  paro- 
chial schools)  and  for  the  destitute  sick  (the  infir- 
maries and  convalescent  homes).  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  Council  of  Trent  commended 
the  medieval  type  of  the  institutions  to  the  special 
care  of  the  bishops,  but  communal  poor-relief  was 
not  restored,  and  philanthropy  continued  pre- 
eminently institutional.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  that 
Church  that  after  the  Reformation  great  service 
has  been  rendered;  new  institutions  and  new  orders 
have  been  added,  especially  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  The  main  defects  to  be  pointed  out  are  the 
diversion  of  fimds  to  prelates  and  nobles,  and  the 
want  of  ^3rstematic  efficiency  and  unity.  The  Lu- 
theran Church  received  a  new  impetus  from  Piet- 
ism. The  orphans'  home  in  Halle,  the  great  work 
of  Francke,  gave  rise  to  many  similar  foundations; 
but  the  zeal  soon  slackened  contemporaneously 
with  State  assumption  of  the  entire  sphere  of  poor- 
relief.  By  an  edict  of  July,  1774,  the  government 
of  Prussia  was  entrusted  with  the  supervision  of 
the  pious  bodies  and  all  benevolent  institutions, 
especially  hospitals,  orphanages,  and  poorhouses. 
Consequently  numerous  philanthropical  institu- 
tions of  the  Church  were  secularized. 

The  humanism  of  the  Enlightenment  presented 
the  first  idea  of  a  rational  philanthropy,  revolution- 
izing the  same  not  only  in  Protestant- 
8.  Human-  ism  but  caught  up  as  the  keynote  also 
iam  and     in  Roman  Catholic  domains.    The  in- 
Modern     terest  aroused  by  an  abundant  human- 
PhUan-     istic  current  literature  toward  the  close 
tfaxopy.     of  the  eighteenth  centtuy  resulted  in 
numerous    establishments,    beginning 
with  the  general  charitable  institution  at  Hamburg 
in  1788.    Orthodox  Christianity  was  stimulated  by 
the  influence  and  began  to  develop  a  more  strenu- 
ous activity.    The  Society  of  Christianity  of  Basel, 
founded  in  1780,  cultivated  not  only  the  distribu- 
tion of  Bibles  and  tracts,  but  also  ihe  care  of  the 
poor  and  sick,  training-institutions,  and  the  like. 
The  distress  on  aecoimt  of  the  wars  of  French  con- 
quest and  liberation  called  to  life  institutions  of 
various  kinds  for  the  alleviation  of  pain  and  dis- 
tress, and  with  the  reawakening  of  the  Christian 
sense,  with  the  gradual  invigoration  of  churchly 
life,  there  went  hand  in  hand  a  revival  of  philan- 
thropy which  called  into  existence  a  multitude  oC 
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institutions  of  all  kinds;  especially  houses  for  the 
education  of  male  and  female  workers  in  the  sphere 
of  philanthropy  (deacons  and  deaconesses),  houses 
of  refuge,  Magdalen  asylimis,  asylums  for  drunkards, 
colonies  for  workingmen,  hospitals,  infirmaries, 
institutions  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
epileptics,  and  others.  The  Innere  Mission  reports 
for  1907  18,200  deaconesses  of  the  Kaiserswerth 
Federation  and  others,  and  in  all  25,000  sisters 
engaged  in  charitable  relief;  and  likewise  German 
brotherhoods  with  a  membership  of  2,645.  There 
are  no  statistics  for  philanthropical  institutions  in 
Germany.  Those  for  Prussia  contained  in  Statis- 
tiachea  Handbuch  fUr  den  preusaischen  Stoat,  i.  409 
(1893),  indicate  1,441  general  institutions  for  the 
sick  alone,  with  75,224  beds,  besides  equally  nu- 
merous institutions  covering  the  other  departments 
of  philanthropy.  A  surprising  feature  of  philan- 
thropy in  Germany  is  the  preponderance  of  mimici- 
pal  institutions  over  those  of  the  State,  the  Church, 
and  private  foundations.  Here  the  idea  of  the 
Reformation  is  fully  realized.  The  importance 
which  philanthropical  institutions  on  the  whole 
have  for  the  care  of  the  poor  is  shown  by  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  German  Empire  for  1885  {StaUatik 
dea  DeuUchen  Reicha,  xxix.),  according  to  which 
270,038  persons  in  institutions  and  616,533  persons 
outside  of  institutions  were  supported.  Thus  al- 
most one-third  of  all  the  beneficiaries  in  the  empire 
was  supported  in  institutions,  which  warrants  the 
inference  that  the  philanthropic  institution  has  be- 
come the  permanent  basis  for  public  charity  and 
is  destined  to  advance  along  this  line. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
n.  Philanthrophy  in  Great  Britahi:    The  history 
of  the  relation  of  Christianity  toward  eleemosynary 
activities  in  England  and  the  other  portions  of  the 

United     Kingdom    extends    over    a 

I.  To  Down-  period  of  thirteen  centuries  divisible  in- 

fall  of      to  three  distinct  epochs.    The  first  of 

Monasteries,  these  covers  the  interval  between  the 

introduction  of  Christianity  into  Eng- 
land in  597  A.D.,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries in  that  coimtry  which  was  practically  com- 
pleted by  1540.  In  Scotland  they  were  put  down, 
and  in  many  cases  destroyed  by  the  mob,  about 
twenty  years  later.  More  than,  perhaps,  in  any 
portion  of  western  and  southern  Europe,  Chris- 
tianity had  appeared  in  England  as  a  civilizing  as 
well  as  a  moralizing  agency,  and  its  functions  re- 
sembled those  of  modem  missions  to  the  barbarous 
tribes  of  Africa  and  Polynesia  rather  than  those  of 
missions  planted  in  the  midst  of  the  venerable 
civilizations  of  India  and  China.  Throughout  this 
period  of  nearly  one  thousand  years,  the  framework 
of  society  was  predominantly  military.  In  such  an 
atmosphere  of  continual  contention  the  care  of  the 
sick,  the  relief  of  the  needy,  and  even  the  instruction 
of  youth,  were  possible  only  under  the  supernatural 
sanction  claimed  by  the  Church,  and  for  the  most 
part  all  three  were  in  the  hands  of  the  monastic 
orders.  The  transition  from  paganism  to  Chris- 
tianity among  the  masses  of  the  population  was  a 
far  slower  process  than  was  the  nominal  acceptance 
of  that  faith  by  the  chiefs  of  the  petty  kingdoms 
forming  the  Saxon  Octarchy.     Speaking  particu- 


larly of  the  Northumbrians,  J.  R.  Green  observes, 
**  With  Teutonic  indifference,  they  yielded  to  tbdr 
thegns  in  nominally  acoepting  the  new  ChristiaQxcj 
as  these  had  yielded  to  the  king.  But  they  retained 
their  old  superstitions  side  by  side  with  the  new  w«- 
ship."  With  this  view  E.  A.  Freemaji  agrees.  Sadi 
religious  zeal  and  humane  impulaes  as  the  Daric  hfia 
produced  f  oimd  their  expression  mainly  in  the  clois- 
tered life.  When,  in  the  comparative  enligiitefi- 
ment  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  great  preaduog 
orders  of  itinerant  friars  sprang  up,  those  vfao 
adopted  the  rule  of  Francis  of  Assisi  (q.v.)  were 
charged  by  their  great  founder  to  minister  to  tk 
sick  in  the  lazar-houses  whose  occupants  l^ro^ 
and  kindred  diseases  had  doomed  to  isolation  fr«> 
their  fellows.  The  oldest  existing  hospital  in  Lon- 
don, St.  Bartholomew's,  ori^nated  in  a  monaster 
dating  from  the  twelfth  century.  Institutioos  br 
apart  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  as  such  were 
hardly  known  until  the  sixteenth  century. 

With  the  downfall  of  the  monasteries  ends  the  first 
period.  The  next  century  and  a  half  constitutes  tb 
second  epoch.  During  it,  philanthropy  was  depend- 
ent on  the  means  and  conscience  of  the  individual 
citizen,  except  so  far  as  the  State  supervened  under 
the  Elizabethan  poor  law.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  forms  of  a^Kxiated  beneTo- 
lence  begin  to  appear.  This  phase  constitutes  the 
third  stage  in  its  evolution. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  abrupt  suppres- 
sion of  these  ecclesiastical  institutions  in  both  Eng- 
land   and    Scotland    should    leame  a 
2.  To  End  chasm  in  the  lives  of  the  poor.    The 
of  Seven-  situation  is  brought  vividly  befcne  thf 
teenth      eye  in  the  following   passage  from  a 

Century,    report  by  the  commissioners  charged 
with  receiving  the  surrender  of  Beau- 
lieu  Abbey  in  Hampshire  (the  original  spelling  i> 
retained): 

"  Ther  be  Sayntuary  men  here  for  dett,  fdooy, 
and  murder,  xxxii;  many  of  them  aged  some 
very  seke.  They  have  all,  within  (except?)  iin 
wyves  and  childem,  and  dwellynge  houses  aoi 
ground  wherby  the  lyve  with  their  famyhes^ 
whiche  beynge  all  assembled  before  hus,  and  the 
Kinges  Highnes  pleasure  opened  to  them,  they  hivf 
verye  lamentable  declared  that  if  they  be  nowe  ae&d 
to  other  Saynturyes,  not  onlie  they  but  their 
wyves  and  childem  also  shal  be  utterly  undoo." 

The  law  which  dissolved  the  monasteries  did  in^ 
deed  transfer  the  liability  to  perform  the  accus- 
tomed services  for  the  poor  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
new  owners  of  the  confiscated  property,  but  it  vasa 
duty  easily  evaded.  Though  not  the  only  cause,  the 
alienation  of  monastic  property — and  there  war 
645  monasteries  whose  aggregate  revenues  were  e^ 
mated  at  $8,000,000— was  one  of  the  prindpal 
causes  of  the  great  distress  chronicled  by  Bidbop 
Latimer  and  other  contemporary  writers.  Hhn- 
self  no  friend  of  the  old  order,  that  prelate  breab 
forth  against  the  lax  morality  of  the  new  in  the 
following  vehement  passage  from  one  of  his  sennoo^ 
*'  In  times  past  men  were  full  of  pity  and  comptf- 
sion,  but  now  there  is  no  pity.  .  .  .  Now  charitr  is 
waxen  cold,  none  helpeth  the  scholar  nor  yet  the 
poor."    For  two  generations  there  appears  to  have 
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been  an  interregnum  in  the  general  provision  made 
by  society  for  its  less  fortunate  members  from  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  religious  orders  to  the  passing  of  the 
first  poor  law,  only  partially  filled  by  the  custom 
of  placing  in  the  churches  boxes  for  the  receipt  of 
alms  for  the  poor.  Instances  also  are  recorded  of 
poor  men  received  into  wealthier  persons'  house- 
holds. Gradually  benevolent  private  citizens  came 
forward  who  were  liberal  in  their  bequests  of  proper- 
ty for  maintaining  schools  and  alms-houses.  Per- 
haps the  majority  of  the  older  towns  of  England 
contain  grammar-schools  dating  their  foundation 
to  one  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether,  in  many  of  these  instances,  the  monarch 
for  the  time  being  had  any  real  share  in  establish- 
ing them.  Henry  VIII.'s  school  at  Coventiy,  for 
example,  was  so  named  in  order  to  win  his  protec- 
tion, but  it  was  endowed  by  John  Hales,  a  private 
citizen. 

During  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  final 

severance  from  Rome  and  the  accession  of  the 

House  of  Orange  in  1688,  the  sympa- 

3.  Sporadic  thies   of    the   benevolent    discovered 

Efforts      further  scope  in  founding  loan  charities 

for  Relief  for  assisting  deserving  tradesmen  to 

of  Need,  start  in  business,  in  dowries  for  por- 
tionless maidens,  in  ransoming  the 
Christian  captives  of  the  Mohammedan  despots 
on  the  North  African  littoral,  in  providing  work 
for  the  imemployed  poor,  and  in  gifts  and  bequests 
to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  sick  and  of  debtors  and 
other  prisoners.  The  late  Rev.  B.  Kirkman  Gray, 
in  his  standard  work  A  Hiatcry  0/  English  Phi- 
lanthropy (London,  1905),  mentions  "  forty-six  be- 
quests for  setting  the  poor  on  work  between  1572 
and  1692."  The  express  injunctions  contained  in 
the  Gospels  had  always  given  to  the  relief  of  the 
sick  and  of  prisoners  an  especial  sanction,  and  the 
frequently  recurrent  visitations  of  the  plague  and 
other  epidemics,  as  well  as  the  harshness  of  the 
criminal  law,  offered  abundant  opportimity.  The 
Rev.  J.  Bamford,  rector  of  St.  Olaves,  Southwark, 
was  a  shining  example  of  fidelity  to  one's  post.  Dur- 
ing the  plague  year  of  1603,  he  incurred  consider- 
able impopularity  among  his  flock  by  uiging  on  them 
the  unfamiliar  practise  of  isolating  patients  under 
proper  guardianship,  instead  of  thronging  round 
them  or  deserting  them  as  pity  or  panic  got  the 
upper  hand.  Another  remarkable  example  ia  that 
of  Nicholas  Ferrar  (q.v.).  This  gentleman,  who 
in  early  life  had  been  secretary  to  the  Virginia 
Company,  removed  from  London  during  the  plague 
year  of  1625,  and  collected  round  him  at  Little 
Gidding,  a  sequestered  village  in  Himtingdonshire, 
a  band  of  persons  of  both  sexes  numbering  at  one 
time,  including  his  own  family,  as  many  as  forty, 
into  a  kind  of  religious  commimity  having  for  its 
object  joint  prayer,  almsgiving,  and  acts  of  personal 
charity,  such  as  teaching  school,  preparing  cordials, 
dressing  wounds,  and  otherwise  tending  the  sick. 

Unfortunately,  these  efforts,  however  creditable 
to  those  who  made  them,  were  but  sporadic,  inade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  time,  and  of  uncertain 
duration.  The  community  of  Little  Gidding  sur- 
vived its  founder's  death  only  to  be  dispersed  in 
the  unquiet  times  of  the  Civil  War.    This  last  event, 


by  impoverishing  the  propertied  classes,  cut  off  a 

principal  source  of  the  flow  of  material  charity, 

although  the  Puritan  majority  in   the 

4.  Legisla-  Long  Parliament  are  entitled  to  credit 
tive  and    for  passing  enactments  conceived  in 

Other  Relief  the  interest  of  the  masses,  such,  for  in- 
Measures.  stance,  as  those  in  relief  of  poor  debtors 

and  for  the  reform  of  prison  abuses. 
Dishonest  trustees  too  often  intercepted  and  misap- 
plied the  funds  dedicated  to  endowments  confided 
to  their  administration.  Again,  the  philanthropist 
of  the  seventeenth  century  was  handicapped  at 
eveiy  tmm  by  his  want  of  practical  knowledge.  His 
art  was  in  its  infancy.  The  reserve  of  past  experi- 
ence on  which  he  could  draw  was  small.  He  had  to 
make  his  own  experiments,  and  to  grope  his  way  by 
the  light  of  his  own  blimders.  John  Evelyn  (d.  1 706), 
a  stanch  churchman  of  the  period,  was  one  of 
four  commissioners  appointed  by  Charles  II.  in 
1664  to  undertake  the  care  of  the  sick,  wounded, 
and  prisoners  in  the  then  pending  war  with  the 
Dutch.  His  own  district  took  in  the  coastline  of 
Kent  and  Sussex,  and  he  seems  to  have  extended  his 
attention  to  the  families  of  the  slain,  for  he  notes  in 
his  diary  under  date  of  May  16,  1665,  "  To  London 
to  consider  of  the  poore  orphans  and  widows  made 
by  this  bloudy  beginning."  He  reckoned  the  ex- 
penses of  his  mission  at  $5,000  a  week  and  subse- 
quently at  double  that  sum,  and  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  extorting  it  from  the  government  of  the 
day,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  following  passage 
from  a  letter  to  the  lord  treasurer's  secretary: 
"  One  fortnight  has  made  me  feele  the  utmost  of 
miseries  that  can  befall  a  person  in  my  station  and 
with  my  affections:  To  have  25,000  prisoners,  and 
1,500  sick  and  woimded  men  to  take  care  of,  without 
one  peny  of  money,  and  above  £2,000  ($10,000)  in- 
debted. It  is  true  I  am  but  newly  acquainted  with 
buisinesse  .  .  .  learning  that  at  once  which  others 
get  by  degrees."  He  proceeds  to  speak  of  his  desire 
of  serving  God  "  in  anything  which  I  hope  He  may 
accept,  for  I  sweare  to  you  no  other  consideration 
shoidd  tempt  me  a  second  time  to  this  trouble." 

The  closing  years  of  the  seventeenth  centtiry  saw, 
as  Kirkman  Gray  has  pointed  out,  the  extension  of 
individual  into  corporate  philanthropy.  The 
leaders  in  this  new  departure  included  men  like 

Robert  Nelson  (d.  1715)  who  had  made 

5.  Rise  of  the  grand  tour  of  France  and  Italy,  for 
Corporate  the  older  countries  of  the  continent 

PfaiUui-  were  at  that  time  somewhat  in  advance 
tfaxopy.  of  the  English  in  this  respect.  The  in- 
flux of  Huguenot  refugees  consequent 
upon  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  also  lent 
a  stimulus  to  the  movement.  With  Nelson  was  as- 
sociated Anthony  Homeck  (d.  1697),  a  German 
settled  in  England  who  had  taken  orders  in  the 
Established  Church.  Evelyn  describes  him  as  ''  a 
most  pathetic  preacher,  a  person  of  a  saint-like 
life."  Both  Nelson  and  Homeck  were  authors  of 
numerous  theological  works.  They  joined  in  form- 
ing associations  for  the  reformation  of  manners  and 
morals  which  sprang  up  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  century  as  a  reaction  against  the  license  preva- 
lent during  Charles  the  Second's  reign.  Nebon  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
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Christian  Knowledge  (see  Tract  Societies,  III.,  2) 
in  1698  and  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  1701.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  house  of  commons  to  add 
fifty  new  churches  to  the  metropolis,  then  rapidly 
extending  its  boundaries.  A  great  object  of  both 
the  societies  above  named  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  extend  religious  teaching  to  portions  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  dependencies  which  were  imtouched 
by  the  parochial  system  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Thus,  regions  so  far  apart  as  the  Scottish  Highlands 
and  the  American  plantations  became  objects  of 
their  efforts.  A  cooperator  in  the  same  field  was 
Thomas  Bray,  commissary  to  the  governor  of  Mary- 
land. The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge  had  its  headquarters  in  London,  but 
had  correspondents  throughout  the  country.  A 
great  feature  of  its  work  was  the  establishment  of 
"  charity  schools."  These  were  originally  day-schools 
imparting  rudimentary  instruction  in  reading  and 
writing  and,  generally,  also  in  arithmetic  and  some 
simple  manual  occupation.  Religious  instruction 
was  insisted  upon  in  all  the  schools.  In  the  absence 
of  any  uniform  or  national  system  of  education,  the 
society  did  a  great  work,  although  the  total  number 
of  children  in  attendance  all  over  the  coimtry  ap- 
pears never  to  have  exceeded  30,000  at  any  one  time. 
The  system  continued  to  be  actively  carried  out 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Toward  the  end  of  this  period  Miss  Hannah  Ball 
(d.  1792),  an  early  disciple  of  John  Wesley,  started 
a  Sunday-school  at  High  Wycombe.  Another  was 
set  on  foot  in  Gloucester  by  Miss  Cooke,  also  a 
Methodist,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  engaged 
in  her  imcle's  pin-factory.  From  such  small  be- 
ginnings the  movement  was  spread  lai^y  through 
the  sympathy  of  the  editor  of  the  influential  GZou- 
cesler  Journal^  the  well-known  Robert  Raikes, 
(q.v.).  In  1801  a  conservative  estimate  computed 
these  schools  at  1,516,  with  an  average  exceeding  100 
children  in  each,  in  London  alone  (see  Sundat- 

SCHOOLS). 

The  eighteenth  century  witnessed  the  spread,  and 

indeed  almost  the  genesis,  of  the  modem  hospital 

system.     Until  then,  the  only  hospitals,  even  in 

London,  had  been  adapted  from  the 

6.  Hospitals; medieval  monastic  establishments  of 

Care  of     St.  Bartholomiew's  and  St.  Thomas's. 

Insane;     Bedlam  was  rather  a  house  of  deten- 

Nursing.  tion  than  a  curative  institution  for  the 
insane.  While  the  care  of  the  sick,  in  its 
early  stsiges,  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
afflatus  of  Christianity,  the  forward  movement  of 
the  period  above  mentioned  appears  to  have  owed 
its  origin  mainly  to  the  humane  instincts  of  leading 
medical  practitioners  combined  with  an  entirely 
legitimate  desire  in  the  profession  to  utilise  the  in- 
stitutional care  of  the  sick  in  the  study  and 
advancement  of  the  science  and  practise  of  the  heal- 
ing art.  From  these  considerations  it  would  seem 
that,  so  far  as  the  extension  of  the  hospital  system 
at  this  date  was  a  branch  of  philanthropy,  it  falls 
outside  the  title  and  scope  of  the  present  section. 
An  exception  should  perhaps  be  made  in  the  case  of 
the  new  and  more  humane  treatment  of  the  insane 
inaugurated  in  1791  at  York  by  William  Tuke  (d. 


1822),  a  tearmerchant  of  that  city  and  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  the  Tuke  familj. 
as  in  the  sect  to  which  it  adhered,  philanthropy  bi 
been  hereditary.  Williani  Tuke's  great  grandsoii, 
James  Hack  Tuke  (d.  1896),  twice  traveled  in  IreUod 
to  administer  relief  during  the  famine  year  of  1^7, 
and  again  during  the  distress  of  1881.  He  abo 
journeyed  to  Paris  during  the  Conunune  of  1871  to 
distribute  $100,000  raised  by  his  denomination  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  arising  from  the  siege  of  the 
preceding  winter.  A  further  exception  with  regird 
to  the  late  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  (q.v.),  who 
first  established  a  training-school  for  sick-omses, 
and  had  herself  in  early  life  been  a  disciple  of  Elin- 
beth  Fiy  (q.v.),  should  also,  perhaps,  be  made. 

Conversely,  the  Methodist  movement  of  the  same 

century  (see  Methodists,  I.)  was  too  exclusivelj 

concerned   with  the  Evangelical  revival    to  rank 

among  directly  philanthropic  or  social 

7.  Anti-    agencies,  though  John  Wesley  himsetf 
Slavery  and  wrote  against  Slavery  (q.  v.) .    With  the 

Prison-     foimders  of  the   so-called   **  CUpham 

Refonn.     Sect,"  however,  the  association  ol  the 
agitation  against   the  slave-trade,  and 
ultimately  against  slavery  itself,  was  close  and  in- 
timate.   As  early,  indeed,  as  1727,  the  Society  of 
Friends  at  its  annual  meeting  had  taken  up  the 
position  that  '*  the  importing  of  negroes  from  their 
native  countiy  and  relations  by   Friends  is  not  a 
commendable  nor  allowed  practise."     From  these 
two  bodies  were  drawn  most  of  the  champions  of  the 
crusade.     The  historian  Lecky   remarks  that  the 
activity  of  the  philanthropic  spirit  "  has  been  largely 
stimulated    by   the    Evangelical    Revival."     Hk 
Society  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  founded 
by  Granville  Sharp  (d.  1813)  in  1787  was  laigeir 
composed  of  Quakers.    William  Wilberforce  (q.v.) 
was  a  leading  member  of  the  Low-church  or  Evan- 
gelical  colony  settled  round   Clapham    Common, 
and  was  besides  an  influential  member  of  parlia- 
ment and  a  friend  of  William  Pitt,  the  prime  minister. 
Thus  he  constituted  a  link  between  the  religious  and 
the  political  worlds.    Thomas  Clarkson  (d.  1S46) 
was  already  in  deacon's  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England  when  he  took  up  the  question,  and  actually 
refrained   from   taking   priest's    orders   lest  that 
profession  should  interfere  with  his  prosecutioo  of 
the  cause,  to  which  he  felt  so  strong  a  call  that  be 
writes,  "  At  length  I  yielded,  not  because  I  saw  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  success  in   my  new  under- 
taking (for  all  cool-headed  and  cool-hearted  men 
would  have  pronounced  against  it)  but  in  obedioioe 
I  believe  to  a  higher  Power."     Again,  the  era  of 
Prison  Reform  (q.v.)  was  inaugurated   by  John 
Howard   (q.v.).     Of  Non-conformist  training  and 
strong   religious   sentiments,    his    duties    as  high 
sheriff  of  Bedfordshire  brought  him  into  eootact 
with  the  harsh  treatment  of  prisoners  in  his  native 
land.    The  horrors  of  jail  fever  were  equaled  by 
those  of  the  miscellaneous  herding  together  of  the 
novice  or  perhaps  the  innocent  with  the  most  de- 
praved.   His  end  came  in  the  course  of  prosecuting 
his  investigations  in  the  prisons  of  South  Russia. 
His  endeavors  were  directed  toward  the  reform  of 
the  system;  those  of  Elizabeth  Fry  who,  like  the 
Tukes,  came  of  a  prominent  Quaker  family,  aimed 
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at  the  reform  of  the  individual  prisoner.  Their 
memories  have  been  perpetuated  and  their  work 
continued  by  societies  bearing  their  names. 

Inspired  also  by  the  Evangelical  sentiment,  and 
one  of  the  foremost  pillars  of  that  branch  of  the 
Church  of  England  [throughout  the  middle  half  of 
last  century,  was  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  seventh 
earl  of  Shaftesbury  (q.v.),  of  whom  Professor  Blaikie 
has  remarked,  "  The  lives  of  Howard,  Mrs.  Fry, 
Wilberforce,  and  other  great  philanthropists  are 
associated  mainly  with  a  single  cause — Shaftesbury's 
with  half  a  score."  Like  Wilberforce,  he  stood  for 
the  ideal  of  philanthropy  in  the  stormy  cross-seas 
of  politics.  His  sympathies  for  the  suffering  were 
first  attracted  to  the  insane  by  an  inquiry  instituted 
in  parliament  into  the  condition  and  treatment  of 
that  unfortunate  class.  Thenceforward  he  con- 
tinued throughout  his  life  a  member  of  a  perma- 
nent commission  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
asylums  for  lunatics.  In  1833  he  proceeded  to 
engage  in  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  industrial 
workers,  particularly  of  women  and  children,  at  that 
time  employed  not  only  in  factories  but  also  in  col- 
lieries. Not  content  with  knowledge  at  second  hand, 
he  ascertained  the  conditions  under  which  they 
worked  by  personal  visitation.  And  here  it  seems 
permissible  to  observe  that  the  charity  of  one  gen- 
eration is  apt  to  become  the  oppression  of  its  suc- 
cessors. One  of  the  abuses  against  which  Shaftes- 
buiy  strove  was  the  exploitation  of  young  children 
in  the  textile  trades.  Yet  this  very  practise  had 
been  fostered,  if  not  inaugurated,  in  those  schools 
for  imparting  instruction  in  manual  crafts  as  well  as 
in  book-learning  and  conduct,  set  up  by  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  carried 
still  further  in  schools  connected  with  the  work- 
houses of  those  da3rB.  Of  course  there  was  always 
this  marked  difference  that  the  factories  were  run 
for  private  profit,  while  the  receipts  from  the 
school-children's  handiwork  went  to  support  the 
schools,  and  not  into  the  pockets  of  the  managers. 
To  return  to  Lord  Shaftesbury.  In  the  "  hungry 
forties ''  he  took  up  the  cause  of  the  imcared-for  boys 
in  the  streets,  and  promoted  the  organization  of 
the  scM5alled  Ragged  Schools  for  their 
8.  Ragged  benefit — ^another  of  those  charitable 
Schools;  movements  directly  traceable  to  relig- 
Young  ious  impulse.  Rather  than  oppose, 
People's  in  conmion  with  the  land-owning  class 
Societies,  as  a  whole,  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  he  vacated  his  seat  in  the  house 
of  commons.  By  this  time  he  had  acquired  a 
definite  influence  among  the  working  classes,  who 
were  beginning  to  appreciate  his  disinterested  ef- 
forts on  their  behalf.  When  the  wave  of  discon- 
tent, which  had  been  gathering  mass  and  moment 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  threatened  in  1848 
to  catch  infection  from  Paris  and  to  break  forth 
into  active  revolt,  he  was  besought  to  exercise  that 
influence  in  favor  of  peace  and  order,  and  after- 
ward received  the  thanks  of  the  home  secretary 
for  his  efforts  in  that  direction.  Another  cause 
which  enlisted  his  aid  was  that  of  the  improvement 
of  working-class  dweUings.  Lord  Shaftesbury  was 
also  a  supporter  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation (see  YouNQ  People's  Societibs).    This 


society  was  set  on  foot  in  1844  with  the  primary 
object  of  evangelizing  the  masses  of  young  men  en- 
gaged in  trade  and  business  in  the  metropolis, 
many  of  them  living  at  a  distance  from  their  families 
and  friends,  and  left  to  their  own  resources  to  avoid 
or  to  succimib  to  the  varied  temptations  surroimd- 
ing  them  in  so  vast  a  city.  In  time  it  added  to  its 
original  program  by  establishing  libraries  and 
reading-rooms,  classes  in  various  branches  of  study, 
and  employment  bureaus.  Sir  George  Williams 
(q.v.),  himself  head  of  a  large  drapery  firm  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  was  identified  with  this  effort 
from  its  conmiencement,  and  was  its  treasurer  until 
his  death,  when  the  association  included  7,229 
branches  scattered  throughout  the  United  States 
as  well  as  the  British  Empire.  A  sister  society  for 
young  women  followed  in  1855.  Reference  has  been 
made  to  the  Ragged  School  movement.  Connected 
with  it  as  regards  the  class  to  be  benefited  was  the 
Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  founded  in  1856  to 
supply  a  center  of  information  and  encouragement 
for  the  already  numerous  local  and  isolated  efforts 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various  classes  of  delinquents 
— e.g.,  youthful  offenders,  unfortimate  women,  and 
dischaiged  prisoners. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  the  last  two 
centuries  have  been  the  age  of  associated  benevo- 
lence. But  this  is  not  to  say  that  individual  benefi- 
cence has  been  superseded.     On  the 

9.  Move-  contrary,  during  the  past  half-cen- 
ments  under  tury,  as  much  at  least  as  during  any 

Personal    earlier  period,  schemes  of  the  greatest 

Initiative,  magnitude  have  been  the  outcome  of 
the  initiative  of  a  single  person.  Even 
the  method  of  three  centuries  ago  of  bequeathing 
money  for  pensions  or  almshouses  is  not  extinct. 
But  the  ideal  of  personal  service  is  higher,  and  the 
chief  benefactors  have  in  their  lifetime  drawn  to- 
gether bands  of  sympathizers  who  act  under  their 
leadership  and  can  continue  their  work.  The  great 
mission  carried  on  by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  John 
Bamardo  (d.  1905)  had  its  modest  beginning  in  his 
compassionate  observation  of  the  city  arab  class 
while  himself  a  medical  student.  At  the  date  of  his 
death  60,000  children  were  computed  to  have 
passed  through  the  various  institutions  he  had 
founded,  16,000  having  been  placed  in  British 
colonies.  Of  these  it  is  said  that  only  300,  or  less 
than  two  per  cent,  have  failed  to  do  well.  Another 
great  oiganization  in  the  same  field  is  the  Church 
of  England  Society  for  Waifs  and  Strays.  With  its 
establishment  the  Rev.  Edward  de  Montjoie  Rudolf 
has  been  especially  connected.  The  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  which  holds  a 
quasi-official  position,  and  has  had  144,234  children 
imder  its  notice  during  the  twenty-five  years  of  its 
existence,  was  the  creation  of  Benjamin  Waugh,  a 
Congregationalist  minister.  As  an  example  of  what 
individual  inspiration  can  effect,  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  more  conspicuous  example  than  that  of  the 
Salvation  Army  (q.v.),  the  creation  of  the  evangel- 
izing zeal  of  the  Rev.  WOliam  Booth  (q.v.),  and  his 
wife  Catherine  Mumford  Booth  (q.v.).  To  plan  an 
oiganization  designed  for  home  mission  work  upon 
a  military  framework  must  have  demanded  great 
originating  power  in  the  first  instance.    To  extend  it 
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■o  aa  to  meet  multiform  dutreeB  in  many  laoda  and 
races  demanded  obviously  great  organizing  power. 
When  General  Booth  iaaued  his  schone  of  social  re- 
form In  Darkest  England  (London,  1890),  the  Army 
had  already  oi^cen  and  othera  engaged  wholly  in 
the  work  to  the  number  of  4,506  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  4,910  in  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  it  possessed  Shelters,  Rescue 
Homes,  a  Prison  Gate  Mission,  and  other  institu- 
tions. The  Chureh  Army  is  a  somewhat  similar 
organization  founded  in  1882  by  the  Rev.  Wilson 
Carlile  (q.  v.),  a  Chureh  of  England  clergyman,  rector 
of  St.  Mary-at-Hill  in  London. 

As  stated  above,  the  monastic  system  came  to  an 
end  in  Scotland  about  twenty  years  after  its  over- 
throw in  England.     In  John  Knox's  work  on  eccle- 
siastical government,  entitled  Tfie  Book  of  Discipline, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  revenues 

10.  Move-  of  the  old  Church  should  be  applied 
ments  in  among  other  things  to  the  maintenance 
Scotland,    of  education  in  the  parish  and  burgh 

schools,  and  to  the  relief  of  the  aged 
and  infirm  poor.  The  able-bodied  poor  were,  ac- 
cording to  his  scheme,  to  be  compelled  to  work. 
In  1562,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  peti- 
tioned for  provision  to  be  made  for  the  poor.  Prac- 
tical effect,  however,  was  not  given  to  Knox's 
recommendations  respecting  education  until  an  Act, 
passed  in  1696,  stipulated  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
school  in  every  parish  at  the  cost  of  the  heritors, 
or  landowners.  Nearly  three  centuries  after  Knox, 
another  great  divine  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian 
chureh  led  the  van  in  the  reform  of  poor-relief, 
which  took  place  in  Scotland  as  in  England,  though 
not  upon  identical  lines,  in  the  first  half  of  last 
century.  This  was  Thomas  Chalmere  (q.v.),  a  man 
of  wide  interests  who  hod  added  to  his  professional 
training  in  theology  the  study  of  natural  science 
and  of  political  economy.  Placed  in  charge  suc- 
cessively of  the  large  parishes  of  Tron  and  St.  John 
in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  then  rapidly  growing  into 
the  commercial  capital  of  Scotland,  he  organized, 
with  the  help  of  a  number  of  zealous  lay  coadjutors, 
the  administration  of  relief  to  the  poor  of  the 
parish  on  such  lines  that,  while  the  total  expendi- 
ture was  reduced  from  $8,000  to  $1,400,  "this 
result,"  according  to  Professor  Blaikie,  one  of  his 
biographers,  "  was  accompanied  not  by  a  diminu- 
tion but  an  increase  of  comfort  and  morality. 
Drunkenness  decreased,  and  parents  took  an  in- 
creased interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  children." 
The  influence  of  Chalmers'  experience  and  teaching 
in  this  department  of  philanthropy  was  wide-spread, 
and  its  fruits  may  still  be  seen  in  the  extensive 
ramifications  of  the  charity  organization  system  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  of  the  Pacific. 

The  movement  in  favor  of  Total  Abstinence  (q.v.) 
foimd  in  Ireland  one  of  its  earliest  champions.    This 

was  Theobald  Mathew  (q.v.),  a  Fran- 

11.  Total    ciscan  friar  in  Cork.     Visiting  much 
Abstinence,  among  the  poor,  he  became  impressed 

with  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and, 
having  taken  the  pledge  himself  at  the  instance 
of  some  Non-conformist  friends,  he  proceeded  to 
preach  what  he  already  practised.  Possessed  of  an 
engaging  personality,  his  influence  was  immense 


with  his  fdlofw  eountiyiiieii.  Judges  on 
men  ted  oo  the  diminutioo  in  crime.  The  ex- 
chequer oflirials  had  to  oomznent  upon  the  dinmii- 
tion  in  revenue,  for  the  receipts  from  the  aaam  at 
spirits  fdl  by  one-third.  Unf ortiiDatdy  the  iam 
diverted  his  eaer^es  to  raiaiiig  funds  f or  tbe  atf- 
f erers.  He  visited  New  York  and  Wadbington,  ud 
prosecuted  his  campaign  there  betweoi  1819  aid 
1851. 

EnJQsring  amf^  land-room  with   general  prof- 

perity,  the  over-seas  self-governing  countries  of  the 

empire  have  so  far  escaped  the  necessity  of  du- 

covering  new  solutions  for  disticss  is 

12.  The     their   midst.       Local    adaptatioos  d 
Cokmies.    machinery  originated  in  older  ooantnes 

— the  societies  founded  by  St.  Mneesi 
de  Paul  (q.v.)  from  France,  the  Salvation  Aiaj 
and  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  ChiBttis 
Associations  from  England,  and  the  Womes'i 
Christian  Temperance  Union  from  the  United 
States — appear  to  have  proved  adequate  hitherto 
to  supplement  the  governmental  activities  of  ft 
democratic  regime.  A  great  deal  of  quiet  bene^ 
lence  and  neighborliness  is  exhibited  in  the  resdy 
adoption  of  orphans  and  destitute  chSdren  inte 
private  families. 

Within  the  last  forty  years  the  desire  for  sodil 
reform  in  Great  Britain  has  taken  three  new  aiopes, 
those,  namely,  of  charity  oiiganization,  of  tenexDest 
reform,  and,  through  reform  of  tenements,  the  ref- 
ormation of  the  tenants,  and  <^  settlement  woL 
While  great  public  spirit  and  much  genuine  humu 
sympathy  have  been  displayed  in  these  movemenU, 
and  while,  in  all  three,  zealous  clergymen  and  olber 
church-members  may  be  found  taking  a  share,  they, 
in  common  with  the  earlier  hospital  movement, 
have  been  too  little  the  product  of  ecclcw'astical  or 
definitely  religious  leadership  to  come  within  tiie 
scope  of  the  present  treatment. 

It  may  be  that  philanthropy  is  on  the  verge  d 
passing  into  a  further  stage.  Fimn  causes  wfaieb 
were  glanced  at  in  the  opening  paragraphs,  \bm, 
state-craft  and  diplomacy,  medicine  and  Utexature. 
as  well  as  education,  were  once  subordinate  bat 
almost  exclusive  domains  of  the  Church.  To  bi 
able  to  read  was   proof   presumptiTS 

13.  Pros-    that  a  man  was  a  priest,  or  at  kast  is 
pectB.       minor   orders.      The    four   first  ^ 

suits  have,  of  course,  long  anoe  paand 
into  the  hands  of  the  laity,  and  education  is  passms 
now.  At  the  present  moment,  departments  wfaieb 
hitherto  have  formed  the  realm  of  philanthrope 
are  in  process  of  annexation  by  the  State  itself- 
Already  school-children  are  fed,  septuagenariaia 
pensioned,  and  employment  bureaus  and  relief  worts 
subsidised  at  the  pubHc  cost.  Proposals  embodyioi 
a  drastic  alteration  of  the  poor  law  are  being  «^ 
tively  urged.  If  they  are  carried  out  in  tbor 
entirety  Uie  drain  on  private  resources  will  react 
first  of  all  on  the  funds  available  for  purposes  d 
voluntary  charity,  while  at  the  same  time  few  <i^ 
partments  of  benevolence  will  remain  outside  thi 
control  of  the  State  or  of  municipalities.  The  trans- 
ference of  power  from  the  classes  supplying  benefa^ 
tors  to  the  classes  supplying  ben^daries,  abeady 
to  a  great  extent  effected,  ia  likdy  to  aoodeiate 
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this  process,  of  which  the  attendant  dangers  are 
obvious.  It  can  only  be  hoped  that  the  motives 
which  have  hitherto  inspired  philanthropic  action 
will  in  the  future  inspire  the  conscientious  and  sym- 
pathetic discharge  of  their  new  duties  on  the  part 
of  the  central  and  local  administrations  and  Uieir 
officials.  In  this  connection  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  Social  Union,  a  body  under  the  guidance 
of  Bishop  Gore  of  Birmingham,  Canon  Scott  Hol- 
land, and  other  distinguished  Anglicans  both  lay 
and  clerical,  which  studies  social  and  economic 
problems  and  seeks  to  control  industrial  and  com- 
mercial relations  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
enunciated  in  the  New  Testament  and  by  the 
Church,  may  have  a  great  future  open  to  it. 

C.  H.  d'E.  Leppinqton. 

nL  Philanthropy   in    America:     The   develop- 
ment of  philanthropy  in  the  modem  western  world  is 
illustrated  by  the  parable  of  the  seed  growing  secret- 
ly, "  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then 
I.  Colonial  the  full  com  in  the  ear."  In  the  pioneer 

Practise,  commimities  there  is  little  poverty  and 
no  pauperism;  the  few  who  need  assist- 
ance are  cared  for  by  their  neighbors;  ox^anized 
charity  is  not  needed.  The  churches  in  the  early 
New  England  colonies  included  practically  the 
whole  population,  and  any  of  their  members  who 
were  in  need  or  in  suffering  were  relieved  by  the 
voluntary  compassion  of  the  brotherhood.  As  the 
eonmiimities  grew  older,  and  families  decayed,  and 
the  number  of  the  defective  and  the  decrepit  and 
the  helpless  multiplied,  some  communal  provision 
was  made  for  the  care  of  the  poor;  each  town  con- 
tracted with  some  citizen  for  the  keeping  of  its  de- 
pendents. Later,  poorhouses  were  erected  and 
yearly  appropriations  were  made,  at  the  town 
meetings,  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  In  these 
poorhouses  the  hopelessly  insane  w^ere  abo  con- 
fined, no  provision  yet  being  made  for  restorative 
treatment.  Outside  of  New  England  the  county 
was  generally  charged  with  the  care  of  the  poor; 
the  almshouses  and  infirmaries  were  coimty  insti- 
tutions. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tendency 
pointed  out  above  (I.,  §  7)  as  prevailing  among  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  was  active  in  the  American  com- 
mimities. The  care  of  the  poor  was  turned  over 
to  the  public  authorities.  When  the  town  and  the 
church  were  practically  one  this  was  of  no  impor- 
tance; but  when  the  standing  order  was  disestab- 
lished, and  the  secular  conmiunity  was  discriminated 
from  the  religious  community,  this  virtual  abandon- 
ment by  the  church  of  one  of  its  primary  functions 
was  a  serious  matter  for  the  church  and  perhaps 
for  the  poor. 

At   the   present  day,   therefore,   the  American 
churches  do  not  consider  themselves  wholly  responsi- 
ble for  the  care  of  the  poor  of  the  com- 

3.  Church  munity.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
and  Volun-  Great  Britain.  This  work  has  been 
taiy  Philan-  largely  taken  over  by  the  civic  author- 

thropies.     ities — by  the  town  or  the  parish  or  the 

city  or  the  county.     The  churches  do, 

however,   find   work   of    this  kind  to  do.     Many 

churches  have   in   their   own   membership   those 

who,  from  misfortime  or  accident,  are  in  wantv  and 


something  is  done  for  the  relief  of  these,  though, 
even  here,  the  ministry  often  lacks  much  of  being 
all  that  could  be  desired.  The  churches,  also, 
through  mission  Sunday-schools  and  other  such 
agencies,  extend  their  acquaintance  among  the 
poor  and  the  unfortunate,  and  thus  the  rich  and 
the  poor  are  brought  together  and  want  is  supplied 
and  sorrow  comforted.  Services  of  this  nature  are 
not  noised  abroad,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
amount  of  help  thus  quietly  extended  to  needy  per- 
sons is  considerable.  A  great  variety  of  voluntary 
philanthropies  are  also  maintained  in  every  popu- 
lous town  or  city.  Hospitals,  homes  for  the  a^ed, 
orphanages,  cr^hes,  Magdalen  aeylums,  societies 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  their  homes,  free  dis- 
pensaries, diet  kitchens,  convalescent  homes,  dis- 
trict-niu'sing  organizations,  social  settlements,  and 
many  other  such  organized  methods  of  compassion 
and  friendship  are  everywhere  in  operation.  By 
these  voluntary  philanthropies  a  large  part  of  the 
charity  of  the  community  is  administered.  These 
are,  in  good  part,  the  inspiration  of  the  chiut^hes; 
most  of  the  workers  in  them  are  chiut^h-members. 
Generally  these  voluntary  charities  are  undenom- 
inational; representatives  of  all  the  churches  unite 
in  maintaining  them;  they  furnish  a  grateful  occa- 
sion for  the  manifestation  of  Christian  unity. 

The  administration  of  this  volimtary  philan- 
thropy by  the  churches  and  the  various  charitable 
organizations,  is  apt  to  be  defective  in  two  ways; 
there  is,  first,  much  overlapping,  and 
3.  Defects  unscrupulous  mendicants  are  often 
Remedied  able  to  secure  aid  from  several  differ- 
by  Organi-  ent  sources  at  the  same  time;  and, 
zation.  secondly,  the  relief  is  apt  to  be  ren- 
dered without  adequate  investigation, 
and  upon  sentimental  and  emotional,  rather  than 
practical,  considerations,  so  that  habits  of  mendi- 
cancy are  encouraged  and  the  character  of  the  re- 
cipients is  damaged.  For  these  reasons  the  oi^gan- 
ization  of  the  voluntary  charities  has  been  foimd 
necessary,  so  that  cooperation  might  be  secured 
and  relief  be  administered  by  more  rational  and 
conservative  methods.  The  "  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Societies  "  or  "  Associated  Charities  "  have 
been,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  centiuy,  effective 
agencies  in  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of 
charitable  relief.  They  have  not  always  been  able 
to  secure  so  large  a  degree  of  cooperation  as  they 
have  sought,  for  there  are  many  sentimental  per^ 
sons  in  the  churches  and  the  charitable  societies 
who  have  but  dim  comprehension  of  the  amount 
of  harm  that  may  be  done  by  fostering  mendicancy, 
and  who  are  more  disturbed  by  a  tale  of  physical 
discomfort  than  by  the  spectacle  of  a  ruined  charac- 
ter. But  the  principle  of  the  charity  oiganization 
societies,  "  Not  alms  but  a  friend,"  is  the  sound 
Christian  principle;  the  aim  is  to  stimulate  self- 
respect,  self-reliance,  industiy,  and  frugality;  to 
give  temporary  relief  when  that  is  needed,  but, 
above  all,  to  help  the  poor  to  help  themselves. 
Much  criticism  has  been  bestowed  on  this  work  by 
those  who  view  the  matter  superficially;  these 
organizations  have  sometimes  been  called  "  socie- 
ties for  the  prevention  of  charity."  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  repressive  featuree  of  the  woik 
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have  sometimes  been  over-emphasized,  but  the 
need  of  such  discriminations  and  restraints  can  not 
be  gainsaid,  and  the  efficiency  of  our  volimtary 
charities  largely  depends  on  such  cooperation  and 
regulation  as  the  charity  organization  societies 
seek  to  secure. 

The  greater  part  of  philanthropic  work,  however, 

is  done  by  public  agencies.    The  Christian  religion 

has  filled  modem  society  with  what  Benjamin  Kidd 

calls  ''  a  great  fund  of  altruistic  feel- 

4.  Public  ing/'  which  finds  expression  in  a  va- 
Administra-  riety  of  public  philanthropies.  To 
tion  of  Aid.  that  extent  the  State  has  been  Chris- 
tianized. "  All-of-\is,"  cooperating 
through  civil  institutions  and  public  agencies,  are 
seeking  to  care  for  the  poor  and  the  sick  and  the 
imfortunate.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  the 
enforcement  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  by  his 
Church  that  has  brought  this  to  pass.  Such  results 
are  not  visible  in  non-Christian  countries.  The 
public  philanthropies  are  largely  institutional. 
Hospitals,  almshouses  and  infirmaries,  asylums  for 
the  insane,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  feeble-minded, 
the  epileptic,  homes  for  orphan  children,  sanatori- 
ums  for  the  victims  of  tuberculosis — ^all  such  insti- 
tutions are  provided  for  the  most  part  gratuitously 
for  the  helpless  poor  and  the  unfortunate.  Much 
of  this  work  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  could  not 
well  be  left  to  voluntary  agencies;  the  burden  of 
it  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  entire  conunimity. 
That  the  community  is  willing  to  bear  it — that 
public  opinion  requires  the  imposition  of  this  charge 
upon  the  public  treasury  is  a  signal  triumph  of 
Christian  civilization. 

The  legitimacy  and  necessity  of  what  is  techni- 
cally called  indoor  relief  are  thus  apparent.  But  the 
State  also  imdertakes  to  administer  relief  to  the 
poor  in  their  own  homes,  and  for  this  service  it  is 
ill  qualified.  If,  indeed,  such  conditions  as  prevail 
in  the  German  cities  could  be  secured — if  the  mu- 
nicipality could  enlist  a  large  force  of  its  most  in- 
telligent and  competent  men  and  women  to  serve 
as  visitors,  this  work  might  be  done  by  the  public 
with  the  best  results.  In  Berlin  more  than  3,000 
visitors  of  the  poor  are  appointed  by  the  city.  They 
are  selected  with  great  care,  are  men  of  character, 
and  are  compelled  to  serve.  The  districts  are  small 
and  the  service  is  not  onerous,  but  it  is  not  optional; 
the  penalty  of  refusal  or  neglect  is  disfranchisement. 
With  such  a  force  of  visitors  the  city  can  dispense 
relief  intelligently.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
such  service  as  this  could  be  secured  by  an  Amer- 
ican city;  the  investigating  force  is  always  absurdly 
inadequate  and  generally  incompetent;  the  officials 
charged  with  this  duty  are  frequently  careless 
and  sometimes  corrupt;  the  fimds  are  used  for 
political  purposes,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  needy  are 
neglected  and  impostors  get  the  lion's  share.  For 
this  reason  some  American  cities  have  abolished 
public  outdoor  relief  and  leave  the  care  of  the 
people  in  their  own  homes  to  volimtary  charity, 
sometimes  employing  the  associated  charities  or 
other  volimtary  organizations  to  do  the  work  of 
investigation,  and  granting  relief  upon  their  recom- 
mendation. 

It  thus  becomes  evident  that  the  conditions  of 


philanthropic  work  in  America  at  the  present  time 
are  somewhat  chaotic;    the  work  is  not  well  sys- 
tematized;   there  is  much  conflict  of 
5.  Principles  jurisdictions   and   much  confusioD  of 
of  Woric    methods;   there  is  great  need  of  aooe 
revision  of  the  entire  program  of  dnr- 
itable  relief.    The  principles  which  should  goTcn 
this  administration  have  been   somewhat  roQg^ 
indicated  in  this  survey.     (1)  It  is  impcMtant  tint     1 
the  State  should  more  clearly  define  its  ownpldl-    1 
anthropic  function;   that  it  should  determine  hov 
much  it  can  wisely  undertake  in  behalf  of  the  de- 
pendent classes.    The  institutional  work  in  istiA 
it  is  now  widely  engaged  should,  for  the  most  ptrt, 
be  carried  forward.    If  public  outdoor  relief  is  to  be 
attempted  this  relief  should  be  given  in  such  a  vaj 
as  not  to  demoralize  the  recipients.     The  work  to  be 
done  in  such  cases  is  largely  the  repair  or  the  re- 
building of  damaged  character.     It  ought  to  be  ia 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  some  skill  in  the  m- 
toration  of  souls.    If  the  State  can  not  furnish  offi- 
cials who  know  how  to  save  men  and  womm,  it 
would  better  leave  this  work  to  be  done  by  othen. 
But  it  will  still  be  necessary  that  the  law  stand 
near  to  help  the  volimteer  workers.    There  is  manf 
a  broken  family  the  wreck  of  which  is  caused  bj 
the  brutality  and  dissipation  of  the  husband  and 
father,  and  the  wisest  help  will  fail  to  lift  the  faa- 
ily  out  of  misery  unless  he  can  be  separated  fram 
them  and  subjected  to  a  discipline  in  which  be 
may  recover  his  manhood.     He  ought  also  to  be 
kept  at  productive  labor  and  his  net  earnings  turned 
over  to  his  family.    Charity  workers  are  constantlj 
meeting  complications  of  this   sort  in  which  the 
power  of  the  State  must  be  invoked  for  the  protw- 
tion  of  the  weak  and  the  enforcement  of  conjugil 
or  parental  responsibility.     If,  therefore,  such  co- 
operation as  this  between  the  State  and  the  vohai- 
teer  workers  is  to  continue,  the  terms  upon  which 
it  is  carried  on  should  be  explicitly  defined  by  lav. 
(2)  It  is  also  needful  that  the  churches  should  cone 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  their  relation  to  this 
entire  problem  of  philanthropy.     If  they  have  in- 
spired the  conunonwealth  to  undertake  these  mria 
of  compassion  they  have  done  well,  but  their  work 
is  not  yet  done;   it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  as 
institution  which  represents  Jesus   Christ  in  the 
world  should  ever  be  able  to  discharge  itself  from 
responsibility  for  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  uh 
fortimate.    It  has  no  business  on  its  hands  moie      I 
urgent  than  this;   it  can  never  convince  the  worid 
of  the  genuineness  of  its  commiasion  unless  it  is  ad- 
dressing itself  intelligently  and  efficiently  to  this 
task.    (3)  The  churches  of  every  town  or  city  should 
recognize  their  joint  responsibility  for  the  care  of 
all  the  poor  and  the  miserable  and  the  unfortunate 
of  their  community.    If  the  State  has  taken  over 
some  portion  of  it,  still  the  churches  are  respoui- 
ble  for  seeing  that  the  work  of  the  State  is  hu- 
manely done.    This  is  a  work   that  can  not  be 
done  by  the  churches  without  systematic  coopera- 
tion.   If  there  were  no  other  reason  for  the  uxiioB 
of  the  churches  of  the  community,  this  would  be 
reason  enough.    The  Christian  people  of  every  atj 
are  confronted  by  poverty,  sickness,  distress,  and 
misfortime.    They  can  not  count  themselves 
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ciples  of  Jesus  Christ  if  th^  are  indifferent  to  this 
call.  And  they  can  not  meet  this  responsibility 
unless  they  unite.  This  is  the  summons  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  municipal  church,  which  must 
include  all  who  call  themselves  Christians.  Some- 
thing which  might  thus  be  described  ought  to  exist 
in  every  Christian  community.  The  responsibility 
of  this  body  for  the  care  of  the  needy  and  the  help- 
less can  not  be  gainsaid.  No  creed  is  needed  for 
such  an  organization;  it  should  be  simply  ''  the 
union  of  all  who  love  in  the  service  of  all  who 
suffer."  (4)  In  many  communities  the  nucleus  of 
such  an  oiganization  already  exists.  There  is  a 
"  Federation  of  the  Churches,"  or  a  "  United 
Brotherhood,"  which  holds  occasional  union  meet- 
ings,* but  sometimes  finds  it  hard  to  justify  its  exist- 
ence. Let  it  envisage  this  task.  Let  it  assimie 
the  responsibility  for  the  philanthropies  of  the  city. 
(5)  When  it  is  manifest  that  the  churches  are  united 
for  this  purpose,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  bring  the 
local  charities  into  cooperation.  Most  of  the  workers 
in  these  local  charities  are  members  of  the  chiuches 
and  they  will  recognize  the  right  of  the  mimicipal 
church  to  take  chaige  of  this  business.  Thus  the 
entire  field  would  be  covered,  eveiy  section  of  the 
city  would  be  supervised,  and  the  work  would  be 
so  divided  among  the  churches  and  the  other  or- 
ganizations that  there  would  be  no  overlapping, 
and  no  failure  to  reach  and  relieve  cases  of  real 
need.  (6)  The  administration  of  outdoor  relief 
would  thus  be  made  intelligent  and  adequate;  the 
churches  by  imiting  would  recover  for  themselves 
that  sacred  and  vital  function  which  through  their 
divisions  they  have  so  laigely  permitted  to  lapse, 
and  they  would  regain  the  opportimity  of  exerci- 
sing that  friendship  which  is  the  primary  reason 
for  their  existence.  How  greatly  this  would 
strengthen  their  hold  upon  those  portions  of  the 
community  which  are  now  largely  alienated  from 
them  needs  not  to  be  said.  The  financial  burden, 
if  all  the  churches  shared  it,  would  be  very  light; 
the  actual  amoimt  of  money  needed  for  the  relief  of 
want  in  American  communities  is  not  large;  the 
help  that  is  needed  is  moral,  rather  than  material. 
Eveiy  poor  family  needs  a  friend,  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  less  there  is  of  financial  assistance 
the  better  for  all  concerned.  (7)  This  municipal 
church  would  also  put  itself  into  closest  sympa- 
thetic relations  with  all  the  voluntary  philanthropic 
institutions  of  the  city  which  are  studying  these 
problems,  and  seeking  to  make  their  service  more 
intelligent  and  efficient.  All  these  institutions  are 
dependent  on  the  churches,  and  there  is  great  need 
that  their  relation  to  the  churches  be  made  more 
vital  and  oxganic.  The  municipal  church  would 
have  a  conunittee  in  charge  of  the  interests  of  each 
one  of  them,  watching  its  work,  giving  sympathetic 
counsel  and  support,  and  reporting  its  needs  to  the 
churches.  (8)  The  municipal  church  would  also 
establish  helpful  relations  with  the  mimicipal  char- 
itable and  reformatory  institutions,  with  hospitals, 
children's  homes,  work-houses,  juvenile  comls, 
Jails,  and  prisons.  Over  all  the  unfortunate  in  these 
l^aces  it  would  exercise  a  watchful  care.  There 
would  be  an  efficient  committee  over  each  of  them 
obierving  the  conditions,  studying  the  problems, 


and  keeping  the  Christian  commimity  thoroughly 
informed  respecting  them.  It  is  not  to  be  assimied 
that  this  supervision  of  public  institutions  would 
be  necessarily  critical  or  inquisitorial;  it  would 
normally  be  sympathetic  and  helpful;  it  would  only 
seek  to  bring  the  good-will  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nity into  close  and  practical  relations  with  some  of 
its  neediest  members. 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  the  organizations 
which  represent  Jesus  Christ  in  our  modem  com- 
munities have  no  methods  of  keeping  themselves 
in  touch  with  the  inmates  of  these  public  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions.  They  have  passed 
all  that  business  over  to  the  State,  and  have  divested 
themselves  of  responsibility  for  it.  It  is  a  faithless 
performance.  In  that  impressive  parable  of  the 
judgment  the  Son  of  man  arraigns  those  who  are 
brought  before  him,  because,  as  he  says,  *'  I  was 
sick  and  in  prison  and  ye  visited  me  not.  .  .  .  In- 
asmuch as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  these  my  breth- 
ren, even  these  least,  ye  did  it  not  to  me."  Until 
the  Christian  Church  in  eveiy  city  or  town  has  put 
itself  into  relations  of  practical  friendship  with  all 
these  classes,  it  is  resting  imder  a  heavy  condem- 
nation. 

Such  are  some  of  the  pathological  phases  of  the 
philanthropy  which  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
modem  community  may  be  expected  to  practise. 
But  the  true  philanthropy  is  not 
6.  The  merely  remedial.  It  seeks  to  discover 
Church's  and  remove  the  causes  of  misery. 
Higher  And  the  Christian  Church  has,  for  so- 
Duties.  ciety  as  well  as  for  the  individual,  not 
only  a  message  of  redemption  but  also 
a  message  of  regeneration.  It  must  cleanse  the 
sources  from  which  want  and  sickness  and  vice  are 
flowing.  It  is  futile  to  go  on  relieving  all  these  so- 
cial maladies  and  leave  imtouched  the  causes  which 
constantly  produce  them.  And  the  mimicipal 
church,  when  it  has  once  fairly  grappled  with  its 
great  tasks,  will  feel  that  its  most  important  work, 
after  all,  is  to  give  us  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.  (1)  It  will 
discover  that  the  sickness  and  physical  debility  to 
which  it  is  trying  to  minister  are  in  considerable 
part  the  result  of  bad  housing-conditions,  of  un- 
sanitary tenements  and  overcrowding,  and  it  will 
turn  the  light  on  these  conditions  and  stir  up  a 
public  sentiment  which  shall  abolish  nuisances  and 
pestilence-breeders,  and  secure  healthy  habitations 
for  the  people.  (2)  It  will  bring  home  to  the  Chris- 
tian conscience  of  the  commimity  the  fact  that  in 
most  of  our  cities  multitudes  of  children  have  no 
accessible  playgrounds  but  the  streets,  and  that 
the  conditions  there  surrounding  them  are  unfavor- 
able to  the  development  of  sound  character.  Abun- 
dant evidence  shows  that  the  streets  are  the  sem- 
inaries of  vice  and  crime.  Little  that  is  normal  in 
the  life  of  a  child  is  permitted  in  them;  the  tend- 
ency of  the  associations  of  the  street  is  toward  that 
which  is  abnormal  and  criminal.  Safe  and  well- 
regulated  playgrounds  are  a  vital  need  of  city  bo3rs 
and  girls  and  far  less  costly  than  the  reform  schools 
to  which  so  many  of  them  are  later  sent.  A  few 
intelligent  men  and  women  have  discovered  the 
importance  of  this  provision  and  are  working  to 
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secure  it,  but  the  churches  are  primarily  responsible 
for  the  welfare  of  these  boys  and  girls,  whether  they 
belong  to  their  Sunday-schools  or  not,  and  it  is 
their  business  to  educate  the  community  upon 
this  vital  matter.  (3)  It  is  hardly  needful  to  dwell 
upon  the  devastations  of  the  drink  evil  (see  Total 
Abstinence);  nor  to  point  out  how  laige  a  share 
of  our  philanthropic  labors  and  sacrifices  are  made 
necessary  by  this  destructive  vice.  The  municipal 
church  will  be  wide  awake  to  this  evil,  and  may  be 
depended  on  to  do  what  it  can  to  abate  the  injuries 
of  which  the  saloons  are  the  source.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  also,  that  it  may  discover  the  importance  of 
meeting  that  bad  influence  by  counter-attractions, 
and  providing  safe  places  of  social  resort  for  the 
multitude  of  homeless  young  men  and  women.  The 
terrible  ravages  of  the  social  evil  will  also  challenge 
the  faith  and  courage  of  the  mimicipal  church. 
For  much  of  the  poverty,  the  disease,  the  crime, 
the  wreckage  of  homes  is  due  to  this  cause.  Com- 
petent observers  of  social  conditions  assure  us  that 
the  damage  done  by  the  saloons  is  trivial  compared 
with  this.  To  whom  may  people  look  for  an  intelli- 
gent, thorough,  adequate  treatment  of  this  social 
malady,  if  not  to  the  Christian  Chiut^h  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  institution  which  is  charged  with  the 
moral  education  of  society  can  venture  to  ignore 
this  responsibility?  (4)  Much  of  the  poverty  and 
sickness  to  which  we  are  called  to  minister  is  due 
to  the  devitalized  condition  of  the  laborers,  and  this, 
in  many  cases,  is  the  result  of  child  labor  in  earlier 
years.  When  the  municipal  church  begins  to  deal 
with  the  causes  of  the  ills  it  is  trying  to  cure,  it 
will  find  here  some  serious  work  to  do.  (5)  Unem- 
ployment is  an  imgainly  word,  but  it  describes  an 
ugly  thing.  Much  of  it  is  due  to  shiftless  men  or 
inefficiency,  but  by  no  means  all.  Two-thirds  of 
the  families  which  apply  in  good  times  to  the  char- 
ity oxganization  societies  for  aid  are  in  need  because 
they  are  out  of  work.  To  this  tremendous  problem 
the  municipal  church  must  address  itself  sympa- 
thetically and  intelligently.  This  is  the  gravest  of 
misfortunes,  the  sorest  of  troubles.  If  any  man  de- 
serves a  friend  it  is  the  man  who  is  in  need  and  is 
willing  to  work.  Such  a  man  ought  never  to  be  in 
doubt  that  there  is  one  great  friend  to  whom  he 
can  go,  and  that  is  the  Christian  Church.  Such 
men  generally  do  go  to  the  ministers;  there  is  a 
constant  procession  of  them  to  the  doors  of  the 
study,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  minister  to 
find  work  for  many  of  them;  if  the  mimicipal  church 
were  properly  organized  it  would  have  an  employ- 
ment bureau.  (6)  Not  a  little  of  the  imemploy- 
ment  and  the  consequent  poverty  which  taxes 
philanthropy  is  caused  by  industrial  wars.  Very 
destructive  and  disastrous  to  the  fortunes  and  the 
characters  of  employers  and  employed  are  these 
bitter  conflicts;  the  municipal  church  ought  to  be 
able  to  put  an  end  to  some  of  them.  It  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  it  has  no 
more  sacred  function  than  that  of  the  peace-maker. 
These  are  not  the  only  wajrs  in  which  the  muni- 
cipal church  could  exert  its  influence  in  removing 
the  causes  of  those  ills  to  which  it  is  called  to 
minister.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  make  it 
clear  that  when   the    Christian  Church  comes  to 


itself  and  realizes  its  opportunity  and  its  reapoD- 
sibility  it  will  find  a  mighty  task  upon  its  hands 

and  a  reason  for  being  of  which  it  has 

7.  Condu-  as  yet  hardly  seemed  to  be  aware.   Not 

•ion.        only  in  relieving  existing  want  uad 

suffering,  but  in  attacking  and  r»DOT- 
ing  their  causes,  it  will  rise  to  its  full  stature  and 
fulfil  its  high  calling.  It  will  not  be  needful  to 
explain  to  any  one  whose  church  it  is;  in  its  life 
the  life  of  the  Son  of  man  wiU  be  reflected.  Such  a 
church  will  justify  its  own  existence;  it  will  be 
evident  that  its  most  vital  function  has  been  fully 
restored  to  it,  and  it  will  recover  the  credit  it  htf 
lost,  not  only  among  the  less  fortunate  classes,  but 
also  among  all  earnest  men  and  women  to  whom 
the  common  welfare  is  a  serious  concern. 

Washinqton  Gladden. 
IV.  Poor-Relief,  General  Survey:     Fre-ChristiaD 
times  afford  no  evidence  of  a  systematic  reli^  of 
the  poor.    In  the  heathen  world  there  were  some 

approaches  to  it;    such  as  at  Atheu 

z.  The      the  care   of   those   incapacitated  for 

Ante-Nicene  work  and  in  Rome  the  distiibutioos 

Church,     of  com  and,  from  Nerva's  reign,  the 

alimentations.     Liberality     and   per- 
sonal benevolence  were  customary  in  IsraeL    An 
organized  poor-relief,  however,  was  first  provided 
by  Christianity.     The  beginnings  of  the  care  of 
the   poor  in   the  congregation    are   noted  in  the 
New  Testament;   and  by  the  second  century  the 
organization  was  complete.    The  means  were  col- 
lected by  free  gifts;   partly  through  monthly  con- 
tribution to  the  parish  treasury,  and  partly  through 
the  oblations  made  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  consisting  principally  of  natural  products. 
Compulsion  to  give,  direct  or  indirect,  was  excluded 
(II  Cor.  ix.  7).    The  administration  of  these  meam 
and  the  general  superintendence  of  poor-reli^  were 
vested  in  the  bishop,  who  was  assisted  by  several 
deacons.    The  discipline  of  the  Church  was  a  suffi- 
cient safeguard  against  the  careless  diverson  of 
such  means  to  the  unworthy.    The  Church  has  at 
no  other  time  more  strongly  emphasized  the  duty 
of  the  care  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  and  at  do 
other  time  has  it  more  positively  insisted  that  eveiy* 
thing  be  done  freely  from  the  motive  of  love.   As- 
sistance was  chiefly  in  kind,  and  the  limited  siae  of 
the  parishes  also  made  possible  an  effort  to  help 
each  one  according  to  his  particular  need.    Abonre 
all,  it  was  sought  to  make  the  poor  economically 
independent  by  procuring  for  them  emplqymeDt 
and  tools.    A  poor-list,  in  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  needy  were  described,  prevented  any  being 
overlooked.     Widows   and   orphans    were  special 
objects  of  attention,  the  education  of  the  latter 
being  entrusted  to  the  bishop.    The  sick  were  at- 
tended, and  strangers  received  the   privileges  of 
hospitality.     By  means  of  letters  of  introductioo 
any  stranger  coming  in  Christ's  name  was  kindly 
welcomed;   and,  before  examination  as  to  being  & 
true  brother,  he  was  provided  with  rest  and  refrofa- 
ment.    He  was  cared  for  but  two  or  three  days  at 
the  expense  of  the  Church;    thereafter  he  must 
work  [cf.  Didache,  xi.  5,  ed.  P.  Schaff.,  p.  200  and 
note,  New  York,  1890].    The  individual  parishes 
also  mutually  aided  one  another.    In  this  period 
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poor-relief  actually  attained  its  end,  and  there  was 
no  want  within  the  Christian  communities. 

The  triumph  of  the  Chiut^h  under  Constantine, 
placing  as  it  did  large  means  at  its  disposal,  at  first 
tended  to  improve  the  condition  of 
a.  The  the  poor.  Freedom  to  receive  bequests 
Post-Nicene  attached  the  ever-increasing  idea  that 
Church.^  almsgiving  had  a  penitential  efficacy 
and  opened  an  abundantly  increasing 
source  of  revenue.  These  means  enabled  the  Chiuch 
to  extend  its  poor-relief  to  meet  the  growing  need 
attending  the  economic  decline  of  the  empire.  The 
poor-lists  of  the  metropolitan  chiuches  now  num- 
bered thousands  of  names.  At  Antioch  3,000 
widows  and  young  women,  and  at  Alexandria,  in 
the  time  of  Johannes  Eleemon  (q.v.),  7,500  poor 
were  regularly  cared  for.  At  the  same  time  tliere 
were  poorhouses,  orphan-asylums,  hospitals,  and 
guest-houses  for  pil^ims  and  strangers.  All  the 
great  bishops  of  the  period  were  true  guardians  of 
the  poor.  Yet  with  the  expansion  of  the  Church, 
the  relief  of  the  poor  was  more  and  more  trans- 
ferred from  the  parishes  to  the  Chiuch  at  laige,  or 
to  institutions.  The  oblations  in  increasing  meas- 
ure lost  their  significance,  the  larger  part  of  the 
funds  being  supplied  by  the  Church  estates.  Grad- 
ually the  deacons,  on  account  of  the  complicated 
administration  of  Church  estates,  made  way  for 
stewards  as  mediaries  between  them  and  the  bishop. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  work  attended  to  pre- 
viously by  the  parishes  was  transferred  to  the  in- 
stitutions, and  the  care  of  the  poor  lapsed  into  a 
wholesale  almsgiving.  Christian  charUas  came  to 
be  very  like  the  Roman  liberalitas;  the  bishops  took 
the  place  of  the  emperor  as  the  great  purveyors  of 
alms.  The  organized  poor-relief  of  primitive  days 
ceased,  and  begging  became  more  and  more  preva- 
lent. 

The  conditions  amidst  which  the  new  Prankish 
kingdom  came  into  being  excluded  the  poor-relief 
of  the  congregation  in  the  early  times.  This  re- 
quired a  higher  economic  basis  and 
3.  The  higher  development  of  the  cities.  In- 
Middle  stead  of  administration  of  money  there 
Ages.  was  a  return  to  the  distribution  of 
natural  products.  The  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  the  restoration  of  primitive  poor-relief 
disappears  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Prankish 
Church.  Charlemagne  had  not  only  enjoined  the 
Church  to  bestow  on  the  poor  a  portion  of  its  tithes, 
but  promulgated  laws  compelling  landed  proprietors 
in  case  of  need  to  support  their  vassals.  In  the 
famine  year  of  779  he  levied  a  formal  poor-tax. 
Begging  was  expressly  prohibited.  No  landed  pro- 
prietor was  to  suffer  the  poor  to  go  begging  on  his 
domains.  No  one  was  to  give  to  beggars  who  would 
not  work.  But  after  Charlemagne's  death  this 
scheme  of  poor-relief  quickly  fell  to  pieces.  Dur- 
ing the  ensuing  Dark  Ages  there  was  no  organized 
poor-relief  by  either  Church  or  State.  The  dictum 
that  the  property  of  the  Church  was  the  possession 
of  the  poor  under  the  influence  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem lost  its  meaning.  It  was  not  the  parishes  that 
exercised  benevolence,  but  isolated  individuals  or 
associations  in  aeylums  and  cloisters.  The  funda- 
mental reason  why  there  was  no  organized  poor- 


relief  in  the  Dark  Ages  was  that  benevolence  was 
primarily  not  to  help  the  poor,  but  to  secure  one's 
own  personal  salvation.  Tliere  was  abimdant  alms- 
giving in  individual  cases  and  beneficiary  fimds  of 
all  sorts  were  established;  there  were  institutions, 
orders,  and  associations;  but  no  effort  was  made 
to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  well-ordered  system,  and 
there  was  neither  coherency  nor  at  bottom  the  pri- 
mary aim  to  help  the  poor.  The  result  was  general 
mendicancy,  which  was  looked  upon  not  as  a  dis- 
grace but  as  a  kind  of  profession.  There  were  gilds 
and  brotherhoods  of  beggars,  and  towns  levied  a 
tax  on  the  beggar  gild  as  they  did  on  others.  The 
lAber  vagatorum  (Eng.  transl..  The  Book  of  Vagabonds 
and  Beggars,  London,  I860)  which  Luther  repub« 
lished,  with  an  introduction,  shows  that  frauds  of 
every  sort  were  associated  with  begging.  Steps 
had  to  be  taken  against  this  state  of  things,  though 
it  would  have  been  contrary  to  medieval  views  alto- 
gether to  forbid  it.  Attempts  were  at  least  made 
to  introduce  some  sort  of  order,  to  determine  who 
might  beg  and  how.  These  laws  became  numerous 
in  the  fifteenth  century;  and  as  these  regulations 
of  beggars  precede  the  later  administration  of  the 
poor,  so  they  mark  the  first  advent  in  the  fifteenth 
century  of  conmiunal  poor-relief.  This  appears 
first  as  associational.  Already  the  ancient  work 
associations  involved  the  duty  of  mutual  aid.  But 
now  in  the  towns,  independently  of  the  gilds,  which 
assisted  their  own  poor  when  necessary,  associa- 
tions of  citizens  were  formed  for  the  care  of  the 
poor.  At  first  these  had  no  connection  with  the 
local  government,  which,  from  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, however,  came  to  administer  their  affairs,  and 
the  associational  relief  became  the  conmiunal. 
There  had  arisen,  besides,  a  municipal  poor-relief, 
an  income  being  derived  for  that  purpose  from 
fimds  deposited  by  citizens  with  the  authorities. 
As  this  work  increased,  special  officers  were  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  it. 

These  were,  however,  but  beginnings.  The  Ref- 
ormation awakened  fresh  motives  of  active  charity, 
and  set  up  new  aims.  By  the  doctrine 
4.  The  of  justification  by  faith,  it  struck  at 
Reformation  the  motive  of  the  merit  of  good  works 
Period,  and  replaced  the  same  by  that  of  lov- 
ing gratitude.  The  new  aim  was  not 
to  secure  personal  salvation  but  primarily  to  relieve 
the  poor.  A  new  poor-relief  was  developed,  the 
outlines  of  which  had  appeared  in  Luther's  An  den 
CkrisUichen  Add  detUscher  Nation  (Wittenberg, 
1520).  Begging  was  to  be  abolished  not  merely  by 
prohibition  but  by  local  provisions  for  all  the  poor. 
All  who  could  work  were  to  do  so,  and  relief  was 
restricted  to  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  was  in  effect 
the  old  parish  poor-relief  of  the  primitive  churches. 
In  place  of  ordinances  regarding  beggary,  poor- 
laws  were  passed;  first,  that  of  Augsburg  (Mar. 
21,  1522),  more  important  that  of  Nuremberg  (July 
23,  1522).  After*  the  Peasants'  War  the  poor-relief 
was  reorganized  with  the  reconstitution  of  the 
Church-system.  Punds  were  collected  in  part 
through  charitable  endowments  and  in  part  through 
collections  taken  either  in  the  churches  or  in  house- 
to-house  visitation.  Contributions  were  voluntary 
and  the  funds  were  administered  by  overseers  known 
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as  treasurers  or  deacons  authorized  by  the  congre- 
gations or  civil  governments;  and  they  were  gov- 
erned by  strict  regulations.  Excellent  as  the  sys- 
tem was  in  theory,  it  did  not  succeed  in  practise. 
The  income  from  endowments  was  not  what  had  at 
first  been  anticipated;  and,  after  the  first  enthusi- 
asm had  subsided,  the  collections  declined.  But, 
even  more  important,  the  overseers  were  inexpe- 
rienced and  incompetent.  In  the  Reformed  con- 
gregations of  Germany,  France,  and  particularly 
Holland,  the  aim  toward  a  considerate,  personal, 
and  individual  treatment  of  the  poor  was  success- 
fully worked  out  to  the  smallest  details.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  countries  and  districts  voluntary 
poor-relief  has  continued  through  the  various  orders 
and  establishments,  though  not  by  parish  relief; 
and  a  work  has  been  done  to  which  Protestantism 
offers  no  parallel. 

Fundamental  are  three  great  t3rpes  of  poor-relief, 

of  which  all  others  are  modifications:   namely,  the 

English,   French,   and  Dutch.     Fore- 

5.  Three  most  is  the  English.  The  law  of  Eliza- 
Modem  beth  of  1601  has  remained  to  this  day 
Types,  as  the  basis  of  poor-relief.  In  every 
parish  from  two  to  four  citizens  in  good 
standing  were  appointed  overseers  of  the  poor,  and 
to  them  was  confided  the  duty  of  providing  work 
for  all  who  were  without  means  of  support  and  had 
no  settled  employment.  They  had  the  right  of 
taxing  the  members  of  the  parish  for  means  of  sup- 
plying material  for  the  employment  of  those  ca- 
pable of  work,  and  for  supporting  those  who  were 
incapable.  The  emphasis  upon  setting  to  work  the 
able-bodied  led  to  the  rise  of  workhouses  (at  first 
called  ''  the  industrial  house  "),  the  first  of  which 
was  opened  in  1679.  In  1713  an  act  authorized 
such  workhouses,  and  any  pauper  who  refused  as- 
sistance at  one  was  denied  it  elsewhere.  There  then 
arose  a  distinction  between  assistance  given  in  an 
institution  (indoor  relieO  and  that  given  outside 
(outdoor  relief).  By  the  Gilbert  act  of  1782  and 
the  act  of  1796,  outdoor  relief  was  legalized  and  be- 
came the  rule.  The  ''  allowance "  system  was 
started,  by  which  the  difference  between  actual 
earnings  and  a  minimum  scale  based  on  market 
prices  and  the  size  of  the  family  was  paid  by  the 
State.  Pauperism  vastly  increased.  In  1834  re- 
forms were  introduced.  Outdoor  relief  was  limited. 
Poor-associations,  called  imions,  were  formed, 
each  with  a  board  of  guardians,  composed  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace  and  selected  members  of  the 
parish,  to  distribute  relief.  A  central  board  of  com- 
missioners, the  poor-law  board,  was  established, 
which  from  1872  has  been  subordinated  to  the  local 
government  board.  This  system  is  now  entirely  a 
matter  of  civil  administration;  its  aim  is,  by  in- 
door strictness  and  hard  labor,  to  diminish  the 
niunbers  of  outdoor  paupers.  It  is  lacking  in  the 
element  of  training  and  promotion,  not  providing 
suitably  for  the  sick,  the  weak,  or  the  imfortunate 
by  accident.  The  civil  poor-relief  confines  itself 
only  to  the  immediate  necessities  and  leaves  the 
rest  to  benevolent  initiative,  and  nowhere  else  have 
societies  and  institutions  of  free  beneficence  mul- 
tiplied as  in  England. 

In  France  the  constitution  of  July  4,  1793,  pro- 


claimed that  public  poor-relief  was  a  sacred  obliga- 
tion. It  was  proposed  by  a  decree  of  July  7,  V% 
to  acquire  the  hospitals  and  other  private  insutn- 
tions.  Workshops  were  to  be  opened  for  those  wiio 
could  work,  and  a  yearly  pension  given  to  tboae 
who  could  not.  Of  this  scheme  the  only  part  pot 
into  execution  was  that  connected  with  the  destni^ 
tion  of  the  old  system.  After  the  Revolution  be- 
nevolent institutions  so  far  as  possible  were  restored 
to  the  Church,  and  Napoleon  I.  reestablished  the 
orders  of  relief  and  granted  every  sort  of  State  rec* 
ognition  and  support.  The  old  orders  and  congre- 
gations increased  and  new  ones  were  graduaDj 
added;  and  relief  rests  mainly  upon  the  volunury 
aid  of  these.  By  a  decree  of  Nov.  27,  1796,  local 
boards  (bureaux  de  bienfaisance)  were  established 
in  the  ecclesiastical  communes,  to  render  house-re- 
lief; but  these  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  insiitu- 
tions.  These  boards  were  not,  however,  made  coq- 
pulsory,  and  in  1897  existed  in  less  than  one-half  of 
the  conununes.  They  have  no  power  to  levy  assess- 
ments. The  State  has,  however,  taken  over  the  care 
of  the  young  and  the  insane  and  assigned  them  to 
the  poor  regulations  of  the  departments. 

The  Thirty- Years'  War  almost  put  an  end  to 
poor-relief  in  Germany.     After  the  war  numerous 
regulations  were  adopted,  but  rather   to  prevent 
begging  than  to  aid  the  poor.     Toward  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  workhouses    and  houses 
of  correction  were  established.     The  Pietist  move- 
ment, by  its  free  impulse  toward  charity,  and  the 
Enlightenment   (q.v.),   by  its  humanism,  contrib- 
uted toward  the  progress  of  poor-reUef .     For  the 
first  time  a  comprehensive  literature  on  poor-relief 
sprang  up  and  from  1870  there  has  been  an  earnest 
effort  for  reform.     A  general  institution  for  poor- 
relief  was  established   at   Hambuiig,   and   ^e'v 
copied.     The    basis    for    the    care    of    the  poor 
was  really  laid,  however,  by  the    general   law  of 
June    6,    1870,    on     the    principle    adopted     ia 
Prussia  Dec.  31,  1842,  and  gradually  extended  to 
include  all  of  the  empire  excepting  Bavaria  anJ 
Alsace-Lorraine.  According  to  this  the  former  hmne- 
relief  was  replaced  by  that  of  dependent  resideoci*, 
qualification  for  which  was  established  by  two-year  ' 
standing  in  the  parish  or  lost  by  a  two-years'  ab- 
sence.    Whoever  has  no  dependent   residence  is 
called  "  land  poor."    Whenever  any  one  i^iithin  ihi^ 
privilege  happens  to  be  in  want  the  local  chanty 
must  take  cognizance  of  the  same.    The  work  is  m 
general  in  charge  of  poor-associations,  and  its  char- 
acter and  scope  are  determined  by  the  laws  <^  the 
different  states,  to  which  imperial  legislation  hzi 
entrusted  all  details.     The  EHberfeld  system  h?": 
been  extensively  and  successfully  introduced.    Th3 
essential  characteristic  of  this  is  the  principle  th3t 
to  the  individual  overseer  only  a  very  small  number 
of  dependents  (not  more  than  four)  are  assii^el 
with  the  largest  freedom  of  adaptation,  limited  onl  * 
by  general  directions.     The  theoretical  result  <  r 
the  evolution  of  poor-relief  is  summed  up  in  tlu 
phrase,  promotion  of  self-support;    and  the  pn* 
tical  result  was  voiced  in  the  expression  of  U 
charity  congress  of  1857  at  Frankfort — the  oxfrani  - 
cooperation  of  the  civic  authorities,   the  churcl 
offices,  and  voluntary  associations.     The  Churrl 
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fulfils  an  intermediate  function  between  the  private 
relief  of  individuals  and  associations,  and  the  civic 
relief,  being  voluntary  like  the  former  and  organ- 
ised like  the  latter.  The  Church  fosters  the  motive 
of  voluntary  charity  and  has  regard  in  the  distribu- 
tion for  the  religious-moral  welfare  of  the  benefici- 
aries, especially  of  the  young.  The  State  acts  in 
regard  to  its  own  safety,  is  impartial  to  all,  and  thus 
has  the  advantage  of  strict  and  just  discrimination, 
^3rBtematic  administration,  and  enforced  contribu- 
tion. The'  legitimate  sphere  of  the  charity  of  the 
Church  is  in  the  congregation,  which  is  concurrent 
with  that  of  the  mimicipality  and  the  State.    See 

ChARITT.  (G.  UHLHORNf.) 

V.  Poor-Relief  in  the  United  States:  Two  general 
methods  of  poor-relief  exist  in  the  United  States; 
outdoor  relief,  and  indoor  (or  institutional)  relief. 
Each  of  these  classes  is  subdivided  into  private  and 
public  relief.  Public  relief  is  relief  given  wholly  or 
in  part  from  public  funds  (state,  coim- 
I.  Eariy  ty,  or  municipal).  Private  relief  is 
Practise,  relief  given  from  funds  administered 
by  private  oxganizations  or  societies 
receiving  their  fimds  from  voluntary  contributions, 
endowments,  and  the  like.  The  basis  of  public 
poor-relief  in  the  United  States  is  the  ahnshouse 
or  poorhouse,  the  terms  being  synonymous.  In 
early  American  life,  inmates  of  poorhouses  were 
let  out  to  the  loweist  bidder,  a  system  obviously 
unjust  to  the  pauper.  Poorhouses  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century  were,  so  to  speak,  a  human 
refuse  heap  for  the  dependent  and  defective 
classes.  Abuses  were  frequent  and  the  conditions 
of  subsistence  and  existence  of  the  inmates  were 
anything  but  satisfactory.  In  the  early  middle 
period  of  the  nineteenth  century,  special  insti- 
tutions began  to  be  established  for  special  classes 
of  dependents  and  defectives.  To-day  in  many 
parts  of  the  countiy  children  under  two  years  of 
age,  the  insane,  the  epileptic,  and  the  more  markedly 
feeble-minded  have  been  removed  from  the  poor- 
house  and  placed  in  special  institutions,  generally 
under  the  State  authorities.  The  residue  of  the 
poorhouse  is  composed  largely  of  the  aged  and  in- 
firm. Most  poorhouses  shelter  temporarily  the 
tramp  and  vagrant  classes,  thereby  perpetuating 
the  existence  of  vagabonds,  who  are  able-bodied 
but  live  in  idleness.  In  many  modem  poorhouses 
the  cottage  ^3rstem  of  construction  and  classifica- 
tion is  in  vogue.  In  New  England  and  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  the  poorhouses  are  generally  under 
township  management;  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try they  are  under  county  management.  However, 
in  over  one-half  of  the  counties  in  the  United  States 
there  are  no  poorhouses.  Instead,  paupers  are 
maintained  by  so-called  public  relief  or  ''board- 
ing-out "  imder  the  supervision  of  overseers  or 
similar  officials,  comparable  to  the  English  ''  re- 
lieving officer."  The  boarding-out  system  lias  its 
advocates  on  the  ground  of  economy.  While  efforts 
are  made  with  increasing  frequency  to  control  tend- 
encies to  pauperism  and  special  aid  through  poor- 
relief,  it  must  still  be  said  that  much  of  the  public 
outdoor  relief  given  to  American  dependents  is  mis- 
directed or  palliative,  in  that  the  relief  results,  at 
the  best,  in  the  perpetuation  or  reduction  of  pau- 
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perism  in  the  individual  case,  but  does  not  prevent 
the  pauperism  of  others. 

American  poor-laws  are  based  largely  on  English 
poor-laws.  Settlement  with  the  subsequent  right 
to  poor-relief  is  obtained  through  residence,  the 
time  necessary  to  acquire  settlement  differing  in 
the  various  States  from  several  months  to  several 
years.  Much  of  the  difficulty  in  wisely  adminis- 
tering poor-relief  in  the  United  States  arises  from 
the  temporary  character  of  the  appointments  to 
office  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  their  conse- 
quent lack  of  training  in  the  best  principles  of 
charitable  relief;  partly  also  from  the  migratoiy 
nature  of  many  of  the  families  and  individuals  in 
receipt  of  poor-relief.  Vagrancy  laws  are  lax  and 
indifferently  enforced.  The  ''  passing-on  system  " 
of  reUeving  the  community  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  burden  of  poor-relief  is  so  frequent  as  to  be 
a  subject  of  much  serious  discussion  among  pro- 
gressive charity  workers. 

The  United  States  is  rich  in  certain  forms  of  be- 
nevolent institutions.  The  special  census  report  oi 
benevolent  institutions  in  1905  shows  4,207  institu- 
tions of  all  kinds,  2,166  of  which  were  known  to 
have  been  in  existence  in  1890,  2,004 

a.  Modem  having  been   founded   between   1890 

Conditions  and  1903  inclusive.  Of  these  there 
and        were  1,075  orphanages  and  children's 

Methods,  homes,  1,493  hospitals,  753  perma- 
nent homes  for  adults  and  children, 
449  temporary  homes  for  adults  and  children,  166 
nurseries,  156  dispensaries,  61  schools  and  homes 
for  the  deaf,  39  schools  and  homes  for  the  blind, 
15  schools  and  homes  for  the  deaf  and  blind.  The 
total  population  Dec.  31,  1904,  was  284,362;  in- 
mates admitted  during  1904,  exclusive  of  dispensa- 
ries and  nurseries,  204,372.  Cost  of  maintenance^ 
1903,  $55,577,633,  of  which  the  annual  subsidy  from 
public  funds  was  $6,089,226.  This  enumeration 
omits  all  ahnshouses,  public  and  private  hospitals 
for  the  insane,  and  schools  for  the  feeble-minded, 
as  well  as  institutional  activities  of  an  occasional 
character.  Special  census  reports  on  the  above- 
named  institutions  show  the  following: 

Admitted 
Deo.  31,      during 
1903.         1904. 

Inoane  in  hospitals 150,161       49.022 

Feeble-minded  in  institutions    14.347        2.599 

Paupera  in  almshouses    81,764      81,412 

246.262     133,633 
Total  for  1904 379395 

An  article  in  The  Metropolitan  Magazine  for  Oct., 
1909,  estimates  as  follows  New  York  State's  char- 
itable expenditures  for  1907: 

Institutions  reporting  to  the  State  Board  of 

Charity $23,898,013 

Institutions  and  organisations  not  reporting  to 

board 17,000,000 

Hospitab  for  insane,  etc 5,927,000 

Churches 3,000,000 

Individuals 15,179,770 

965.004,783 

The  same  article  estimates  that  $260,019,132,  or 
over  a  quarter  of  a  billion,  annually  is  expended  for 
charity  in  the  United  States. 
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In  about  200  cities  in  the  United  States  there 
are  charity  organizations  or  similar  private  socie- 
ties, the  fundamental  principles  of  which  are  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  their  homes,  registration  of 
cases,  cooperation  with  other  charitable  societies, 
careful  investigation  of  applications  for  relief,  or 
other  aid.  In  some  cities,  notably  New  York,  no 
public  outdoor  relief  is  given  by  the  city;  the  pri- 
vate charitable  societies  alone  caring  for  the  poor 
in  their  homes.  In  most  cities  the  charitable  or- 
ganizations and  the  public  poor-officials  work  more 
or  less  in  harmony  in  the  administration  of  poor- 
relief.  In  general,  institutions  for  special  classes 
of  the  dependent  and  physically  or  mentaUy  de- 
fective are  imder  state  or  other  governmental  man- 
agement. Almost  eveiy  state  has  a  public  super- 
visory body,  generally  appointed  by  the  governor 
to  inspect  and  advise,  and,  in  some  states,  to 
administer  state  charitable  institutions.  Generali- 
zing, it  may  be  said  that  poor-relief  in  the  nineteenth 
century  saw  three  general  stages  of  development. 
The  first,  the  development  of  institutions  for  the 
care  of  the  various  classes  of  the  poor;  secondly,  the 
development  of  the  system  of  the  care  of  the  poor 
in  their  homes  in  which  the  relief  of  the  individual 
family  was  the  goal.  The  third  stage  developed 
from  about  1895,  and  is  marked  by  increasing 
efforts  to  prevent  pauperism. 

The  doctrine  of  prevention  has  become  practically 
a  gospel  in  charitable  work.  The  most  prominent 
movements  to-day  in  preventive  charity  are  tene- 
mentrhouse  reform,  warfare  against  tuberculosis, 
against  child  labor,  the  movement  for  parks  and 
playgrounds,  the  movement  for  the  reduction  of  con- 
gestion of  population,  for  prison  reform,  for  better 
health,  and  many  other  like  movements.  The  prob- 
lem of  poor-relief  in  the  United  States  is  becoming  a 
national  problem  of  the  reduction  of  poverty.  The 
public  press,  periodicals,  magazines,  etc.,  are  lay- 
ing special  emphasis  upon  charitable  and  correc- 
tional problems.  Charity  workers  are  emphasi- 
zing the  prominence  of  heredity  and  environment 
as  causes  of  poverty,  and  take  ihe  standpoint  that 
with  the  reduction  or  removal  of  preventable  con- 
ditions, due  to  heredity  and  environment,  poverty 
will  be  reduced.  O.  F.  Lewis. 
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L  D«finition:  The  term  Socialism,  derived  from 
the  Latin,  socialia,  from  socitts,  "  a  companion/' 
came  into  general  use  in  1835.  It  has  passed  through 
many  changes  of  definition.  It  implies  administrar 
tion  in  the  interests  of  society  as  a  whole,  so  as  to 
afford  equal  individual  opportunity.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  volimtary  association  of  some 
of  the  individuals  in  a  community,  or  of  all  the  per- 
sons within  a  definite  region.  When  extended  over 
a  national  territory,  it  has  been  termed  national- 
ism. As  most  frequently  employed,  the  term,  so- 
cialism, denotes  control  by  organized  society  of 
land  and  capital,  of  industrial  production,  and  of 
the  distribution  of  the  income  therefrom.  Political 
socialists  ordinarily  demand  State  ownership  of 
land  and  of  the  instruments  of  production.  Under 
the  fire  of  critidsm  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
abandon  this  extreme  position.  The  abler  social- 
istic writers  show  themselves  ready  to  accept  ex- 
perimentation, advancing  toward  the  theoretic  goal 
only  so  far  as  may  be  proved  practicable.  The  plat- 
forms of  political  parties,  however,  which  alone  can 
be  accepted  as  authoritative  utterances,  have  in  no 
respect  relinquished  the  full  nationalist  program. 

n.  Communism:  The  extreme  form  of  social- 
ism is  termed  Communism  (q.v.),  which,  in  strict 
application,  is  the  ownership  in  common  of  all  pos- 
sessions, public  control  and  rearing  of  children,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  marriage  tie.  In  consequence 
of  the  universal  odium  felt  toward  the  communists 
of  Paris  because  of  the  atrocities  of  1871,  the  word 
is  now  rarely  used  by  socialistic  writers.  As  a 
working  eystem,  communism,  even  when  the  right 
of  separate  families  is  respected,  has  not  exhibited 
elements  of  permanence.  Ancient  and  modem  in- 
stances have  been  short-lived,  showing  greatest 
persistence  when  cemented  by  a  common  religious 
conviction.  The  monastic  establishments  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  purely  communistic  in  ox^ganization, 
separated  the  sexes;  and  similar  to  these  were  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  (see  Coboion  Life, 
Brethren  of  the).  The  Libertines  (q.v.,  3)  and 
the  Familists  (q.v.)  were  well-known  communists 
of  the  Reformation  period.  John  Ball,  the  Wy- 
cliffite  priest,  who  instigated  the  Wat  Tyler  rebel- 
lion, was  a  medieval  socialist,  claiming  that  the  peo- 
ple had  been  robbed  of  their  proprietorship  in  the 
common  land. 

nL  Ancient  and  Medieval  Socialism:  Socialistic 
features  were  foimd  in  the  constitutions  of  Athens 
and  Sparta,  combined  with  slavery.    Of  the  theo- 


retic systems  the  more  noted  were  Plato's  "  Repub- 
lic," More's  Utopia  (Louvain,  1616),  Campanella's 
"  aty  of  the  Sun  "  (Frankfort,  1623),  and  James 
Harrington's  Common-WeaUh  of  Oceana  (London, 
1656),  which  last  advocated  a  limited  monarchy, 
having  its  revenue  from  public  lands. 

IV.  Modem  Socialism:  The  Socialism  of  to-day 
springs  from  three  national  sources:  France  con- 
tributed the  doctrine  of  personal  liberty  and  equal- 
ity, England  demonstrated  the  value  of  coopera- 
tion, Germany  presented  the  ideal  of  the  socialistic 
state. 

1.  The  PreiMuration:  The  preparation  for  mod- 
em socialism  came  from  the  French  philosophic 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  chief 
writers  were  Voltaire,  Rousseau  (qq.v.),  De  Mably, 
Morelly,  De  Warville,  Boissel,  and  Mabeuf.  These 
writers  gave  direction  to  the  popular  unrest  of 
France,  and  laid  the  theoretic  foimdation  for  a  so- 
cialistic state  marked  by  liberty,  equality,  and 
mediocrity,  in  which  the  inefficient,  tiie  indolent, 
and  the  iinfortunate  would  find  provision,  and  the 
refinements  of  civilization  would  take  their  chances. 
It  was  Jean  Pierre  Brissot  de  Warville  who  wrote 
La  propria  exdusive  est  un  vol,  which  trenchant 
sentence  supplied  to  Proudhon  bis  famous  La  pro- 
priiU  c'est  le  vol,  "  proprietorship  is  robbery." 
These  men  aimed  at  the  subversion  of  the  existing 
system  in  France,  some  of  them  taking  part  in  the 
Revolution  of  1789.  Their  writings  prepared  for 
the  work  of  their  successors  in  the  following  century. 
In  England  during  this  period  Adam  Smith  pub- 
lished The  Wealth  of  Natuma  in  1776.  Contempo- 
raneous with  this  literary  movement  was  the  de- 
velopment of  the  factoiy  system,  the  adoption  of 
steam  power,  and  of  the  machinery  at  that  time 
invented.  The  resultant  evils  called  forth  the  first 
Peel  factoiy  legislation  in  1802;  and  with  Robert 
Owen's  report  to  the  parliamentaiy  committee  on 
the  poor  laws  in  1817  began  the  English  contribu- 
tion to  modem  socialism.  In  that  report  Owen 
recommended  segregating  workers  in  communities 
of  1,200,  where  they  should  live  in  one  building,  and 
work  and  its  products  should  be  in  common.  Ex- 
periments attempted  in  England  and  America  met 
with  only  temporary  success. 

Modem  Socialism  may  be  treated  in  two  periods: 
the  first  extending  from  1817  to  the  middle  of  the 
century,  the  second  from  that  time  to  the  present. 

S.  The  First  Period:  When  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832  extended  the  franchise  to  the  middle  classes 
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in  EngUmd,  the  wage-earners  regarded  themselves 
as  betrayed,  and  there  resulted  a  movement  known 
as  Chartism,  which  demanded  imiversal  manhood 
*  suffrage.  In  1848  the  excitement  became  acute, 
and  the  cause  was  espoused  by  certain  philanthro- 
pists, terming  themselves  Christian  Socialists,  among 
whom  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  Charles  Kings- 
ley  (qq.v.),  and  Ludlow  were  the  l^Euiers.  They  en- 
couraged the  wage-earners  to  form  cooperative  as- 
sociations, the  value  of  which  approved  itself  widely; 
and  the  movement,  merging  with  that  of  coopera- 
tion, disappeared  from  public  view  (see  Christian 
Socialism).  The  pioneer  in  France  was  Saint 
Simon  (q.v.),  whose  writings  foimded  socialism  on 
the  teachings  of  Christ,  stripped  of  traditional  ad- 
ditions. His  noble  aim  was  defeated  by  the  sensual 
mysticism  of  his  foUowers.  Fourier  advocated  com- 
mimities  of  1,800  persons,  living  in  a  great  building 
a  community  life  with  free  affinity  instead  of  mar- 
riage. Experiments  in  France  and  America  failed. 
Louis  Blanc  favored  workshops  imder  State  rules, 
with  superintendents  elected  by  the  operatives,  and 
equal  wages  for  all.  The  experiments  by  the  pro- 
visional government  of  1848,  though  failures,  were 
not  determinative  of  the  value  of  the  scheme. 
Proudhon  opposed  the  immorality  of  the  earlier 
socialists  and  advocated  equality  of  wages  and  the 
confiscation  of  private  property.  His  famous  say- 
ing derived  from  De  Warville,  **  Proprietorship  is 
robbery,"  underlies  the  present  socialist  demand 
for  the  confiscation  of  ail  property  employed  in  pro- 
duction. He  expected  a  high  moral  development 
in  society,  under  which  government  should  become 
unnecessary  because  of  human  excellence.  The 
stem  repression  of  the  socialists  by  the  government 
in  June,  1848,  and  the  apparent  prosperity  of  the 
second  empire  put  an  end  to  socialistic  agitation 
until  the  rise  of  the  present  republic.  German  so- 
cialism begins  with  Johann  Karl  Rodbertus  (1805- 
1875),  whom  many  regard  as  the  foimder  of  so- 
called  scientific  socialism.  He  based  his  doctrine  on 
the  assertion  that  labor  is  the  source  and  measure 
of  ail  value,  and  demanded  nationalization  of  land 
and  capital  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the  commer- 
cial crises  which  deprive  men  of  work.  He  attacked 
the  individualistic  system  as  productive  of  such 
crises,  and  called  for  a  gradual  change  without 
revolution. 

8.  The  Seoond  Period:    As  with  Rodbertus,  the 
activity  of  other  distinguished  socialists,  overlap- 
ping the  middle  of  the  century,  falls  chiefly  in  the 
second   period.     Ferdinand  Lassalle  advocated  a 
-  new  political  party,  devoted  to  the  in- 

<^rfnfr^y.  *®''^*'  ®^  ^^®  wage-earner.  He  claimed 
that  the  wage-earners  received  a  com- 
pensation sufficient  to  provide  merely  a  bare  exist- 
ence, which  statement  has  been  called  the  ^'  iron 
law  of  wages."  He  argued  for  productive  coopera- 
tion by  associations  aided  by  State  loans.  Two 
names,  Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich  Engels,  are  closely 
associated  as  the  founders  of  the  revolutionary 
school  of  so-called  scientific  socialism,  which  may 
be  dated  from  the  manifesto  of  the  communist 
party  in  1848.  This  was  a  somewhat  incoherent  de- 
fense of  the  abolition  of  private  property,  closing 
with  an  appeal  to  the  socialists  of  all  nations  to 


unite.    In  1867  the  masterpiece  of  Marx,  Da8  Kapi- 
(al,  set  forth  his  economic  theory  of  surplus  value, 
which  was  virtually  Lassalle's  ''  iron  law  of  wages." 
asserting  that  the  wage-earner  in  industry  received 
a  bare  subsistence  and  that  the  surplus  of  his  prod- 
uct went  to  the  capitalist.     He  advocated  gov^n- 
mental  ownership  and  control  of  land,  capital,  and 
all  productive  and  distributive  industry,  remuneTv 
tion  of  workers  by  certificates  representing  houn 
of  labor,  and  payment  for  all  workers  regardless  of 
quantity  and  quality  solely  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  work-hours.     Organized  in    1862,  the  off- 
spring of  previous  associations,  the  Intematioiul 
Association  of  Working  Men,  better  known  as  "  Tlie 
International,"  held  world  congresses  imtil  1873. 
Beginning  with  the  recommendation  of  cooperati\'e 
societies,  these  bodies  later  demanded  nationalixa- 
tion  of  the  means  of  communication,  mines,  forests, 
and  land,  the  abolition  of  rent,  interest,  profit,  and 
all  remimeration  to  capital.    The  International  op- 
posed itself  to  war,  but  lauded  the  conmiunLsta  of 
Paris  in  1871  as  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  the  wige 
earners.    In  the  congress  of  1872  the  Russian  an- 
archists aroused  serious  strife  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  the  oxganization  in  the  f oUowing  year.  In 
1889,  however,  and  frequently  since  then,  interac- 
tional congresses  have  been  held,  notably  one  in 
London  in  1896,  disturbed  by  anarchists,  who  were 
thereupon  excluded.     The  socialist   movement  in 
Germany  advanced  in  two  parallel  lines,  the  aim  of 
the  one  being  socialisation  through  the  state,  and 
that  of  the  other  the  establishment  of  a  cooperative 
system  independent  of  state  interference  and  grad- 
ually absorbing  all  industry.    By  a  fusing  of  exi^ 
ing  parties  in  1875  was  formed  the  present  Sodai- 
istic  Working  Men's  Party,  which  aims  to  convert 
''  private  property  in  the  means  of  production  into 
social  property,"  and  to  conduct  all  production  and 
distribution  imder  social  control. 

For  some  time  succeeding  the  fall  oi  the  Fazis 
commime  French  socialism  was  under  a  shadov, 

and  suffered  from  differences  which 

*•  ^       were  reconciled  and  ended  in  1905  by 

^?^®*»     the  formation  of  a  united  party,  de- 

BnffUmd.   ®^*™8  ^^'  ^®  transformation  "  of  the 

andBussia.  capitalistic  oiganijsation  of  society  into 

a  collectivist  or  communal  oiganiia- 
tion."  In  1892  the  socialists  of  Italy  separated 
from  anarchism,  but  have  since  suffered  from  dis- 
sension, and  have  shown  their  activity  chiefly  in 
mimicipal  work,  in  strikes,  and  in  oooperatioD. 
After  the  wane  of  the  Owen  and  the  Christian  so- 
cialist movements  in  England,  though  some  En^ 
lishmen  took  part  in  the  International,  socialism 
evidently  lost  influence  among  the  people.  In  18S4 
two  organizations  came  into  existence,  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation  in  politics  and  the  Fabian 
Society  in  educational  activity.  The  strength  of 
the  trade-imions  and  the  native  conservatism  of 
the  English  workman  have  hindered  the  acceptance 
of  socialistic  principles.  The  great  dock  strike  d 
1888  aroused  a  new  interest  which  issued  in  the 
organization  of  the  Independent  Labor  Party.  Hk 
socialistic  vote  in  parliament  presents  a  steadily  in- 
creasing influence.  In  1908  the  conference  of  the 
labor  party  of  Great  Britain,  formerly  conservi- 
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tive,  declared  for  State  control  of  production.  The 
Ruflsian  Socialists,  generally  known  as  Anarchists, 
except  in  methods  differ  little  from  those  of  other 
nations.  Their  chief  aim  is  the  abolition  of  the 
central  despotism  and  the  establishment  of  free 
federation  of  free  associations,  that  is  to  say,  the 
universal  adoption  of  the  Mir  or  Russian  communal 
village  government. 

In  the  United  States,  after  the  early  commimity 

experiments,  organised  socialism  dates  from  1868 

ndth  the  f oimding  of  the  German  Labor  Association 

which  became  a  section  of  the  Inter- 

Unltad     ^"^^®°*^-     ^  1^7^  ^^  organized  the 

States  ^^^y  which  became  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party  of  North  America.  In  1897  a 
rival  socialist  party  was  oiganixed,  which,  on  re- 
ceiving large  accessions  from  the  older  party  in 
1899,  took  as  its  title  the  Socialist  Party.  In  1908 
the  Socialist  Party  polled  420,464  votes. 

V.  Demands  of  Organized  Socialists:  Socialistic 
parties  are  agreed  on  the  principle  of  coUective 
ownership  and  administration  of  the  factors  of  pro- 
duction, the  means  of  transportation  and  commu- 
nication, and  the  method  of  distribution.  In  re- 
gard to  the  application  of  the  details  socialists  are 
widely  at  variance.  Whether  ail  land,  ail  machin- 
ery, all  wage-paying  shall  be  controUed  by  govern- 
ment are  matters  on  which  are  held  diverse  views, 
though  the  political  programs  generally  demand 
complete  nationalization.  While  desiring  to  abol- 
ish rent  paid  to  landowners,  socialists  expect  rent 
to  be  paid  to  the  State.  Interest  on  loans  and  divi- 
dends on  stock  are  regarded  as  imeamed  income 
which  should  be  abolished.  As  the  State  cares  for 
the  individual,  socialists  demand  that  inheritance 
be  denied,  the  savings  of  ail  passing  to  the  State  on 
their  death.  The  immediate  demands  of  the  Euro- 
pean socialistic  parties  call  for  little  more  than  the 
freedom  and  protection  enjoyed  by  the  American 
citizen.  The  Russian  desires  the  abolition  of  the 
central  government;  the  German,  of  the  paternal 
State;  the  French  desire  the  State  to  assume  the 
entire  industrial  direction.  The  control  of  industry 
by  restriction,  direction,  and  publicity,  exercised 
by  the  state  and  federal  governments  as  it  is  ad- 
ministered in  this  land,  inasmuch  as  it  is  exercised 
collectively,  is  socialism  as  far  as  it  extends.  In 
the  multitudinous  duties  of  the  factory  inspector, 
in  protective  labor  laws,  in  the  limitation  of  the 
labor  of  women  and  children,  and  in  the  control  of 
corporations  by  commission,  the  American  state 
employs  a  direction  of  industry  which  is  socialistic. 

VL  Socialism  Untried:  The  socialistic  state  or 
cooperative  commonwealth  of  thorough-going  so- 
cialism has  never  proved  itself  by  experiment. 
What  has  been  tried,  has  been  the  socialistic  com- 
mimity within  the  competitive  state.  A  few  such 
communities,  founded  on  strong  religious  senti- 
ment, have  survived  a  century.  The  majority,  ex- 
hibiting a  piu^ly  economic  socialism,  have  been 
short-lived.  Whether,  therefore,  an  economic  or- 
ganization, possessing  the  materials  and  conducting 
the  production  of  ail  economic  goods,  could  be 
made  successful,  is  a  question  piu^ly  theoretical. 
Cooperative  societies  for  production  and  distribu- 
tion have  maintained  themselves  successfully  in 


the  presence  of  competition,  especially  in  Belgium 
and  England;  but  these  enjoy  the  stimulus  of  com- 
petition. The  claims  made  by  socialistic  writers 
are,  therefore,  based  merely  on  conjecture,  a  con- 
dition to  be  remembered  in  estimating  the  advan- 
tages claimed  for  the  system. 

Vn.  Advantages  Claimed:  The  chief  claims  of 
advantage  over  the  competitive  system  may  be 
thus  stated:  (1)  The  saving  of  the  capital  wasted 
in  duplicating  productive  agencies,  as  parallel  rail- 
ways and  light,  telephone  and  telegraph  systems 
on  the  same  territory,  etc.  (2)  The  saving  of  com- 
petitive advertising,  trade  solicitation,  and  the 
like.  (3)  Scientific  adjustment  of  production  to 
consumption,  thus  avoiding  economic  crises.  (4) 
The  guaranty  of  a  comfortable  living  to  ail  men. 

(5)  The  abolition  of  the  middle-man  in  disposal  of 
goods.  (6)  The  development  of  unselfishness 
throughout  society.  (7)  The  abolition  of  litigation 
concerning  property.  (8)  The  termination  of  trade 
disputes  and  strikes. 

VnL  The  Claims  Considered:  An  examination 
of  these  claims  reveals  their  weakness.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  State  socialism  involves  a  radical  over- 
turning of  the  economic  basis  of  society.  To  ap- 
prove itself  to  calm  judgment,  it  must  be  shown 
not  only  that  State  socialism  must  be  more  effect- 
ive than  the  present  system,  but  also  that  it  would 
be  better  than  any  possible  modification  of  the  pres- 
ent system.  Over  against  the  above  claims,  con- 
sidered in  order,  may  be  stated  the  foUowing: 
(1)  Duplication  is  not  necessarily  waste.  Parallel 
railways  often  prove  their  value  by  developing  new 
regions  for  increased  market  supply.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  economic  law  of  combination  tends  to 
the  elimination  of  unnecessary  duplication,  while 
by  government  regulation  imwise  duplication  may 
be  checked.  (2)  Under  socialism  a  large  amount 
of  advertising  would  still  be  necessary  to  inform 
the  public  of  the  usefulness  of  State  products. 
Combination  and  agreement  have  the  tendency  to 
reduce  wasteful  competitive  advertising.  All  the 
necessary  saving  might  be  had  apart  from  socialism. 
(3)  It  has  always  been  to  the  interest  of  producers 
to  make  a  scientific  adjustment  of  production  to 
consumption.  Thus  far  there  is  no  Imown  method 
sufficient  for  the  task.  It  remains  to  be  proved 
that  human  foresight  can  prevent  economic  crises. 
The  socialist  claim  is  sheer  assumption.  It  must  be 
shown  in  what  way  and  by  what  wisdom  this  adjust- 
ment can  be  made,  and  also  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible imder  the  individualist  system.  (4)  By 
discouragement  of  the  captains  of  industry,  de- 
moralization of  the  most  thrifty  and  skilful  work- 
ers, and  denial  of  adequate  rewards  to  stimulate  in- 
vention, socialism  would  disastrously  impair  the 
productivity  of  society.  All  would  be  approximate- 
ly on  the  same  level,  which  would  be  a  condition 
of  general  poverty.  (5)  The  present  middle-men 
woijdd  be  largely  replaced  by  officiab  required  to 
manage  the  distribution  of  the  products.  Even 
imder  competition  there  is  a  tendency  to  eliminate 
the  middle-men.    The  claim  remains  to  be  proved. 

(6)  Far  from  developing  a  spirit  of  unselfishness, 
socialism,  by  its  denial  of  just  reward  to  skiU  and 
diligence,  would  produce  a  spirit  of  discontent  on 
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the  part  of  the  most  able  in  society,  who  would  be 
tempted  to  reduce  their  production  to  the  meager 
output  of  the  least  valuable  workers.  C^)  As  per- 
sonal property  would  still  exist  and  rights  would  be 
established  in  connection  with  rentals,  there  would 
still  be  large  room  for  invasion  of  rights  and  conse- 
quent litigation,  especially  if  the  right  of  gift  and 
of  inheritance  were  maintained.  Industrial  differ- 
ences would  require  judicial  adjustment  in  more 
instances  than  under  the  present  system  in  which 
there  is  so  much  of  negotiation  between  the  inter- 
ested persons.  (8)  Socialism  does  not  remove  the 
cause  or  the  occasion  of  strikes,  it  merely  shifts  the 
basis;  the  contention,  instead  of  being  between 
private  or  corporate  employer  and  employed,  will 
be  between  the  government  and  the  employed. 
Complaints  that  some  workers  receive  an  imdue 
proportion  of  the  wealth  produced,  will  doubtless 
be  submitted  to  arbitration;  but  strikes  would  fol- 
low that  arbitration  as  frequently  as  now.  It  is 
only  on  the  Marxian  basis  of  time  payment  regard- 
less of  quantity  and  quality  of  output  that  spikes 
would  disappear;  and,  if  that  system  were  estab- 
lished, there  soon  would  be  a  revolt  of  the  more 
efficient  workers. 

IX.  Criticism:  In  addition  to  these  categorical 
strictures  other  objections  of  greater  force  may  be 
presented:  (1)  Socialism  woiild  largely  terminate 
individual  opportimity.  The  individual  would  no 
longer  be  free  to  choose  that  work  for  which  he  is 
best  fitted.  All  would  be  required  to  accept  what 
the  government  indicated.  What  is  unfortunately 
true  of  some  to-day,  would  become  the  rule  for  all. 
(2)  The  demand  for  the  nationalisation  of  the  soil 
may  have  some  ground  of  reason  in  Europe  where 
the  toiler  is  excluded  from  the  land  held  by  great 
estates.  It  is  foimdationless  in  this  ooimtry  where 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  per- 
sons to  till  the  soil.  (3)  The  doctrine  of  the  in- 
creasing misery  of  the  wage-earners,  prominent  in 
the  Manifesto  of  1848,  is  still  held  by  some  social- 
ists, though  abandoned  by  the  more  intelligent, 
who  substitute  the  claim  that  the  difference  in  the 
economic  comfort  of  rich  and  poor  is  increasing. 
The  latter  claim  is  unsubstantiated,  the  former  de- 
monstrably false.  (4)  The  tyranny  of  socialism 
would  necessarily  result  in  arrest  of  the  general 
progress.  The  advance  of  civilization  has  come  of 
individual  initiative;  socialism  removes  opportu- 
nity by  suppressing  individual  production.  Some 
socialists  claim  that  the  industrial  phase  of  govern- 
ment would  be  conducted  by  the  same  men  who  are 
now  industrial  leaders.  They  fail  to  show  how  the 
most  able  are  to  be  discovered  and  advanced  to 
leadership.  Under  the  competitive  system  the  man 
who  has  the  best  machine  or  method  of  manage- 
ment passes  the  less  progressive.  Under  socialism 
the  men  who  are  in  control  will  not  look  with  favor 
on  the  inventive  person  whose  success  would  in- 
volve their  retirement.  Society  will  thus  be  robbed 
of  the  elements  of  progress  which  competition  sup- 
plies. (5)  The  claim  that  the  ablest  will  be  the 
leaders  is,  however,  without  foimdation.  The  high- 
est talent  can  not  be  enlisted  by  a  system  which 
robs  it  of  its  adequate  rewards;  and,  if  coerced  by 
stem  necessity,  will  not  have  the  spirit  to  give  its 


best  work.    Furthermore,  the  structure  of  the  in- 
dustrial system  will  be  political,  not  economic.   Tlie 
men  in  offioe  will  be  the  plausible  and  the  talkatiye, 
not  the  thinkers  and  organisers.     Such  men  will 
rigorously  exclude  from  office  the  men  who  might 
achieve  for  society.     (6)  This  abaorption  of  aU 
power  by  the  political  demagogue  would  be  im- 
pregnably  fortified  by  the  absolute  control  and  oeD- 
sorship  of  the  press  by  the  government  which 
would  suppress  all  external  publication.     As  the 
government  could  not  publish  everything  offered, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  body  to  determine 
.  what  books  and  what  newspaper  or  magasine  arti- 
cles should  be  published.     All  articles  and  boob 
seeking  to  expose  government  corruption  would  be 
sternly  suppressed,  and  the  one  meUiod  of  infcum- 
ing  the  public  would  thus  be  closed  to  all  reform- 
ers.   Under  these  conditions  the  arrest  of  general 
progress  would  be  complete.      (7)  Althou^  the 
more  intelligent  socialists,  recognising  the  shsre 
in  production  of  inventive  and  organising  genius, 
the  grades  of  skill,  the  participation  of  insunmoe, 
interest,  and  provision  for  replacement,  have  aban- 
doned the  Marxian  doctrine  of  equal  payment  for 
all  workers,  manual  and  mental,  according  to  ihts 
number  of  work-hours;   nevertheless,  the  mass  of 
socialists  cling  to  the  doctrine  and  proclaim  it  as 
their  aim.    This  would  be  the  robbery  of  the  skilled 
in  favor  of  the  unskilled,  robbery  of  the  head-wcrioer 
to  enrich  the  hand-worker,  an  exploitation  as  un- 
just as  any  wrong  of  which  socialists  complain  in 
the  present  system.     (8)  Socialists  perceive  that 
the  institution  of  the  family  within  the  aodafistie 
system  threatens  the  prosperity  and  permanence  of 
die  system,  as  it  constitutes  an  interest  more  en- 
grossing than  the  body  politic.    This  has  been  the 
defect  in  those  experiments  which  have  perished. 
Attack  is,  therefore,  made  upon  the  family  by  sug- 
gesting the  separate  support  of  the  mother  while 
she  cares  for  her  children,  the  public  rearing  and 
care  of  children,  and  even  free  and  terminable  maz^ 
riages.   Another  attack  on  the  family  appears  in  the 
desire  to  abolish  inheritance,  first  openly  stated  in 
the  manifesto  of  1848.    This  strikes  at  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  father  to  support  his  children,  fully 
recognised  in  both  Jewish  and  Christian  ethics.    In 
application  it  would  be  undisguised  legal  robbery. 
(9)  The  confiscation  of  land  and  the  factors  of 
prtxiuction  without  compensation  to  the  owners, 
as  advocated  by  the  Fabian  Society  and  othen, 
would  be  robbery  by  legislation,  as  would  also  the 
repudiation  of  the  national  debt  demanded  by  the 
English  Social  Democrats.     It  becomes  evident 
from  what  precedes  that,  instead  of  devdoping  a 
high  brotherly  regard  for  others,  socialism  exaHs 
gi^ed  and  indolence  and  the  diiqx)6ition  to  profit 
by  the  exploitation  of  others.    In  a  word,  sodaliam 
claims  a  right  to  do  that  which  it  condemns  in  the 
competitive  system. 

X.  Improvements  Heeded:  It  may  justly  be  ad- 
mitted that  improvements  are  needed  and  possible 
in  the  competitive  qrstem.  For  American  indna- 
trial  society  the  chief  improvements  needed  may  be 
grouped  imder  three  topics:  (1)  The  rdation  be- 
tween employer  and  employed.  (2)  The  conditJon 
of  the  unskilled.    (3)  Ilie  equalisation  of  produo- 
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tjon  and  consumption.  Experimenta  in  meeting 
these  needs  are  in  progress,  some  of  whicli  promise 
aa  Batisfactory  adjustment  as  eocialism  caulil  effect. 
XL  The  Relation  of  the  Church :  The  Chriation 
Church  baa  not  been  in  favor  with  aociolists  because 
in  their  minds  it  is  associated  with  oppressioa,  in 
KuTope  with  the  oppression  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  in  America  with  the  oppression  of  capital- 
ists. The  Church  ia  America  hiiB  not  hitherto  suc- 
ceeded in  disabusing  the  minds  of  the  massca  of 
their  error,  but  recent  activities  and  utterances  of 
various  branches  of  the  Church,  especially  the  es- 
tablishment of  labor  departments,  have  been  di' 
reeled  more  efficiently  to  this  end,  and  have  been 
attended  with  mark«l  success.  Not  a  few  social' 
iata  are  found  in  the  Church  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica. The  Christian  Socialists  in  the  United  States 
have  formed  several  organiaations  for  conference 
and  cooperation,  notably  the  Christian  Socialist 
Federation  which  declares  for  the  cooperative  com- 
monwealth.  Far  more  numerous  in  the  Church  are 
those  who  see  the  need  of  wise  measures  to  modify 
the  present  economic  system  in  the  interest  of  the 
least  paid,  and  of  the  aeti\-ity  of  the  Church  as  the 
messenger  of  Christ  to  persuade  all  classes  to  Chris- 
tian brotherhood,  that  the  change  may  be  peaceful 
and  permanent.  Socialism,  stirred  by  the  with- 
holding of  his  due  from  the  wage-earner,  attempts 
a  solution  by  withholding  his  due  from  the  eco- 
nomical and  from  the  skilled.  There  is  needed 
something  more  than  a  mere  economic  change; 
there  is  needed  the  spirit  of  Christ.  It  is  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Church  to  teach  men  that  spirit;  and 
she  must  become  the  most  potent  agent  in  accom- 
plishing that  which  socialism  inadequately  plans, 
the  winning  of  the  world  to  Vive  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Redeemer.  James  Carter. 

BnuoosAraT:  Coiuutt  the  literature  under  Chrwtiim  3o- 
einliam.  ksd  Commuiusnii  atpeciuUy  Ibe  works  of  Noya. 
NonlboB.  uiil  Hinds,  Al»:  Monslly,  Codt  dt  la  naiun. 
Pniii.  I75&;  F.  M.  C.  Fourier.  Thlarit  da  gualre  mouce- 
moui,  Paria.  18DS:  idem.  U  Nouvaiu  Maitd*  indiulruj,- 
ib.  1829:  C.  H.  St.  SimoD.  L'/fkduilrv.  Psria,  IS1T:  idem. 
VOrvaniMoiian.  ib.  ISIO;  idem.  Du  iv*'^'  indiu^ncl,  3 
vola.,  ib.  lS:i-2Z;  idem.  Lt  »««>«<■  Chri^ianiimt.  ih. 
IS25,  Ene.  troDjil..  TAc  .Vru  CArvXiontfu,  Londoa.  lKi4i 
J.  J.  L.  Blue,  Orva-uatiiM  du  IraBail,  Psni,  1840.  Eng. 
tnuul..  Organiialim  o/  t«t«.  London.  1848:  t.  Cabet. 
FoiHVO  «i  Icarit.  Pi™.  1840;  J.  Riiskio.  Unto  Tliii  LatI; 
landon,  1S02:  E.  Man.  Dot  Kapital,  Hatoburg.  1867.  New 
cd.,  3  void..  1KI0.  EiK.  tranil..  Capibsl.  12th  ed.,  London, 
1008:  T.  Woolwy,  Comniuiitm  and  Soeialitm.  New  York, 
ISSO:  E.  Bellamy.  toojKnffBaciiDord.Bocton,  1SS8:  idem, 
Etualily.  London,  IS97:  A.  SchneSe,  Tht  Quintmenei  af 
Boeiatim.  ib.  ISSfi;  Fabian  Soeiety,  £uai»  in  Sotiatirm. 
London,  1800;  F.  Engeb.  Socialum,  Vlnpian  and  SHtntific, 
ib.  I89Z:  It.  T.  Ely.  Socialitm:  ite  Naltirt.  Slrimiith.  and 
WtaltiUMi.  lb.  1894;  J.  Jaur^o.  Sludia  in  Sodaliim.  ib. 
1906;  T.  Kifltup.  Hutarv  "[  Sociniim,  3d  ed..  New  Yorlc. 
1W7;  idem.  Xn  JtwuiVv  inln  SoHalirm.  3d  ed.,  ib.  1007; 
B.  C.  K.  Ea»r.  Modrrn  Sotialum.  3d  ed..  New  York. 
19071  Et.  O.  Welb.  NttcWortdt  /sr  OU.  Edinbunh.  1008: 
idem.  Saddlitn  and  Ihi  Family.  Boston,  1008:  P.  Leroy- 
BKulieu,  CnOativUm,  New  York.  1908:  W.  R.  Hitnler. 
Seeiatitlt  of  Work,  ib,  1903:  Thi  Coh  aoaiiut  Sacialirm, 
Kbw  York,  1908:  O.  M.  Bel),  Snrial  Srrriti.  ib.  1908: 
H.  HiUquit,  Socialim  in  TKmni  and  Pracliu.  !b.  1908: 
Uem,  Hut.  of  SnaaluiH  in  Iht  UniUd  Slola,  new  ed..  ib. 
1010;  W.  Raiuchenbiuch,  Chriaianilv  and  Ihr  /iocial 
CHrit,  ib.  1908;  E,  P,  Tenney.  Coniraiin  in  Social  Proe- 
reH,  Ib.  1908;  C.  B,  TbompMD.  Tht  Chunlict  and  Iht 
Waot  Banrr:  ib.  lOfffi:  W.  E.  Chadwick.  Social  Work. 
Ib.  IBOO:    idem,  Social  RtlatiaruMp  in  Oh  Lieht  at  Chric 


tianifii,  Londoa.  1910;  A.  St.  Ledger,  AtufroJinn  SoeitA- 
Km;  .  .  .  iU  Orioin  and  DcMtopmrW.  Now  York.  1900: 
E.  Hamouuher.  Das  phHo9ophitch-t-konomiKJie  Sytiem  dv 
MariitmuM,  Leipuo.  1000;  J.  I^purgo,  Saciaiiim.  New  York, 
190Q;  J.  J.  Ming.  Tht  Uoralita  ef  Modem  Sncialum.  ib. 
1909;  T.  C.  Hull.  Soeial  Solutinni  in  tht  Lioht  ofChrittian 
ElAict.  ib.  1910;  Jane  T.  Sloddart,  Tit  Ktv  Sociaiim, 
New  York.  1910:   H.  Jonea.  Tht  Workina  FaiUi  afikt  So- 

eioifi./ormir.  London.  ISIO;    Y.  Guyot.  S,    "    '        

cif.  Hew  York.  1910:     W.   L.   Wilson.   T 
Sociaiim,  Fhiladdphui,  d.  d. 


SOCIETy  OF  MARY:      1.  Marist  Father*:     A 

religious  order  founded  in  1816  uniting  the  work  of 
education  with  that  uf  missions.  The  founder  was 
Jean  Claude  Marie  Colin  (b.  at  Saint  Bonnet-le- 
Troncy,  in  the  diocese  of  Lyons,  Aug.  7,  ITM;  d. 
at  Notre-Dame-de-la-Neyli^re,  in  the  department  of 
RhAne,  Feb.  28,  1875),  who  persuaded  his  brother 
and  some  others  to  join  in  the  org.inization  of  an 
order  under  provisional  rules  drawn  up  by  him. 
He  received  the  approbation  of  Pius  VII.  in  1818, 
and  the  members  took  up  the  task  of  preaching  in 
the  neglected  parts  of  the  diocese,  and  in  1829,  hav- 
ing greatly  increased  in  numbers,  assumed  charge 
of  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  of  Belley.  In  1835  the 
attention  of  the  Holy  See  was  turned  to  the  South 
Sea  Islands  and  the  need  for  workers  there;  the 
Harists  were  asked  to  undertake  missions  ia  thoee 
regions,  and  accepted  the  invitation,  upon  which 
Gregory  XVT.  approved  the  Society  of  Mary  in  the 
brief  Omnium  gentium  of  Apr.  29,  1836,  final  sanc- 
tion being  given  by  Pius  IX.,  Feb.  28,  1873.  The 
mother  house  is  at  Lyons,  but  the  order  has  spread 
until  it  consists  of  six  provinces,  two  in  France,  one 
in  the  British  Isles,  one  in  the  United  States,  one  in 
New  Zealand,  and  one  in  Oceania.  In  the  United 
States  the  order  has  an  archbishop,  105  priests,  7S 
novices,  5  lay  brothers,  2  training-houses,  4  colleges, 
and  18  parties  besides  missions.  The  government 
is  imder  a  superior  general,  with  four  assistants,  a 
general  procurator,  a  procurator  apud  sanctum 
sedem,  and  the  first  alone  is  elected  for  life;  the 
official  residence  of  the  general  officers  is  Rome. 

2.  Society  of  Hary  of  Paris:  A  society  founded 
in  1817  by  William  Joseph  Chami:iade.  the  primary 
purpose  of  which  is  the  solvation  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, and  then  all  works  of  leal.  The  formation  of 
the  society  was  stimulated  by  a  desire  to  strengthen 
the  church  after  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  French 
Revolution,  and  various  sodahties  were  formed,  the 
culmination  of  which  was  the  society  under  diecus- 
aion.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  organiiation 
is  the  inclusion  of  both  clerical  and  lay  members, 
bound  together  by  the  vows  of  poverty,  celibacy, 
obedience,  and  stability  in  the  service  of  the  Virgin, 
and  employed  in  various  works  of  mercy  and  seir- 
ice.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the  order  from  France 
in  1903,  the  heatiquarters  are  at  Nivelles,  Belgium, 
where  Uie  superior  general  resides.  The  order  com- 
prises seven  provinces,  and  has  houses  in  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  Europe  outside  Great  Britain, 
also  in  Africa,  China,  Japan,  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States.  In  the 
last  the  society  settled  in  1849,  and  it  reimrta 
there  2  normal  schools,  4  colleges,  3  high  schools. 
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and  44  parochial  schools,  principally  in  the  Middle 

West. 

Bibuoosapht:  On  1:  The  ComtUutionM  were  published  at 
LyoDs,  1873,  and  the  SUUtOa  cajrilutorum  generaUtan  in 
the  same  place,  1907.  Consult:  Lt/«  of  Venerable  Fr. 
Colin,  St.  Louis,  1909;  Pire  CoUn,  Lyons.  1898;  Phre 
Colin,  ib.  1900;  Mangeret,  Lee  Orioinee  de  la  foi  catholiQue 
en  NouvelU-ZUande,  ib.  1892;  C.  Egramont,  VAnnie  de 
Violi^e  1900,  Paris,  1901;  Baunard.  Un  eiMe  de  tioUee  de 
France,  ib.  1902;  Hervier,  Lee  Mieeione  marieUe,  ib.  1902; 
Heimbuoher,  Orden  und  Kongregaiionen,  iii.  339-^343. 

SOCIETT  FOR  PROMOTIHG  CHRISnAH 
KNOWLEDGE.    See  Tract  Societies,  III.,  2. 

SOCIETT  FOR  THE  PROPAGATIOH  OF  THE 
GOSPEL  in  FOREIGH  PARTS.  See  Missions  to 
THE  Heathen,  B,  II.,  4,  }  4. 

SOCmUS,    so-soi'nus,    FAUSTUS,    SOCIHIAIIS. 

I.  History. 

Faustus  Socinus  (f  1). 
Eaxiy  Socinian  Movement  (f  2). 
The  Dispersion  (f  3). 
n.  Doctrines  of  the  Sodnians,  or  Older  Unitarians. 
Scripture  (i  1). 
Qod  (i  2). 

Creation;  Bfan  (i  3). 
Christology  (f  4). 
Work  of  Christ  (i  6). 
Soterioloffy;  the  Churoh;  Eschatology  (f  6). 

L  History:  As  a  radical  by-product  of  the  Ref- 
ormation appeared  the  antitrinitarian  movement. 
At  first  it  was  represented  by  such  individuals  as 
the  Anabaptists  Hans  Denk,  Ludwig 
z.  Faustus  Haetzer,    and   Jakob   Kautz    (qq.v.), 

Socinus.  and  by  Michael  Servetus  (q.v.)  and 
his  followers  (G.  V.  Gentile,  Georgius 
Blandrata;  qq.v.),  but  there  was  as  yet  no  unity 
of  oiganization.  To  it  belonged  also  Laelius  Soci- 
nus (q.v.);  but  the  founder  of  the  antitrinitarians 
as  a  sect  was  his  nephew,  Faustus  Socinus  (Fausto 
Sozzini;  b.  at  Siena  1539;  d.  at  Luclawice,  near 
Cracow,  Mar.  3, 1604).  He  was  early  left  an  orphan, 
and  his  education  was  defective.  He  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  law  like  his  relatives,  specially 
Laelius,  by  correspondence  with  whom  he  derived 
anti-Roman  religious  and  theological  instruction. 
He  lived  at  Lyons,  1559-62,  and  at  Zurich,  1562, 
where  he  was  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  literaiy 
fragments  of  his  uncle,  and  began  his  literary  ac- 
tivity with  Explicatio  prim<B  partis  primi  capitis 
Evangdii  Johannia  (Rakow,  1562),  a  sort  of  pro- 
gram of  antitrinitarianism.  During  1562-74  he, 
decked  with  honors,  held  official  positions  at  the 
court  of  Francesco  de  Medici  at  Florence,  and  in- 
dulged in  the  diversions  of  the  period.  At  Basel, 
1574-78,  he  elaborated  his  system,  originating  two 
of  his  most  important  works:  De  Jesu  Christo 
servatore  (Basel,  1594)  against  the  French  Reformed 
clergyman  J.  Covet,  and  De  statu  primi  hominis 
ante  lapsum  (Rakow,  1610)  against  F.  Pucci  of 
Florence.  He  accepted  an  invitation  of  Georgius 
Blandrata  (q.v.)  to  Transylvania,  unsuccessfully 
aiding  the  latter  in  attempting  to  dissuade  Fran- 
ciscus  Davidis  (q.v.)  from  his  non-adorant  views. 
The  theological  turmoil,  together  with  the  outbreak 
of  the  pest,  caused  him  to  leave  Transylvania,  1579, 
and  proceed  to  Poland,  where  the  name  Socinus  had 
acquired  fame  from  Us  uncle's  two  sojourns  (1556 
and  1558),  and  where  the  Unitarian  movement  was 


gaining  in  political  influence.  Here  (1579-1604) 
he  made  an  earnest  effort  to  unite  the  diveiigent 
parties  into  one  oiganization.  In  Cracow,  1579-83, 
he  endeavored  in  vain  to  join  with  the  Polish  Breth- 
ren, a  society  of  Unitarians,  but  was  hindered  by 
his  refusal  to  be  rebaptized. 

In  common  with  the  Anabaptists,  the  Unitarians 
strongly  objected  to  the  holding  of  political  office, 
resorting  to  the  civil  courts,  and  militaiy  serriee. 
Theological  differences  also  existed  among  Aiians  od 
the  preexistence  of  Christ,  on  chiliasm,  and  the  non- 
adoration  of  Gmst  (see  Davidis,  FRANCiscns,  ii 
4-5);  but  by  disputations  in  synods,  by  special 
discussions,  and  a  number  of  literary  w(Hks,  So- 
cinus finally  succeeded  in  bringing  about  haimoDj 
and  the  acceptance  of  his  own  views.  His  idea  of 
baptism  (see  below)  prevailed  over  the  Anabaptist 
at  the  Synod  of  Rakow,  1603.  In  1583  he  left 
Cracow  from  fear  of  the  persecution  of  King  Steptien 
Bathoiy  and  settled  at  Pawlikowice,  a  village  near 
Cracow.  He  returned  to  Cracow,  1585-87,  attend- 
ing the  Synod  of  Brzesc  in  Lithuania  in  1588,  where, 
by  the  brilliant  success  of  his  theological  disputa- 
tions, he  permanently  confirmed  his  influence  over 
the  Unitarians.  Several  times  he  was  ill-treated; 
thus,  in  1594,  by  a  troop  of  soldiers,  and  on  Ascen- 
sion day,  1598,  when  students  of  Cracow,  incited 
by  Roman  priests,  threw  him  out  of  his  sick-bed, 
carried  him  half-naked  through  the  streets,  and  in- 
flicted bloody  injuries.  Only  by  the  mediation  d 
Martin  Vadovita,  a  professor  of  the  university,  did 
he  escape  death  by  drowning.  During  the  asaauH 
all  the  papers,  manuscripts,  and  books  found  in  his 
house  were  burned  on  the  market-place.  He  next 
lived  at  Luclawice,  1598-1604.  His  works,  exe- 
getical,  polemical,  and  dogmatic,  appeared  in  vob. 
i.-ii.,  Bibliotheca  fratrum  PoUmormn,  edited  by  his 
grandson,  Andreas  Wiazowaty  (Irenopdis  [Amster- 
dam], 1656  and  after) ;  also  under  the  special  titk, 
Fatuti  Socini  Senensis  opera  omnia.  The  most  im- 
portant dogmatic  works  are,  Prcdectiones  theologica 
(Rakow,  1609);  CHristiantE  religiomt  brevisnma 
instittUio  per  interrogationes  et  respongiones,  qfuam 
catechismum  vulgo  vocant  (1608);  and  Fragmenhm 
catechismi  prioria  F.  L,  S.,  qui  periit  in  Craeovitnd 
rerum  ejus  direptione,  Lnmediately  after  the  death 
of  Socinus  appeared  the  Racovian  Catechism,  the 
chief  symbol  of  the  Socinians.  The  woik  of  revismg 
the  catechism  of  1574  was  assigned  to  Socinus  and 
another  Unitarian,  Statorius.  Both  worked  inde- 
pendently; the  Institutio  of  Socinus  was  left  unfin- 
ished at  his  death;  and  after  the  death  subsequently 
of  Statorius  the  woik  was  completed  on  the  basii 
of  the  manuscripts  of  Socinus  by  Valentin  Schmali, 
Hieronymus  Moskorzowski,  and  Johann  Vdlkel 
(published  in  Polish,  1605;  laiger  German  ed., 
1608;  in  Lat.,  Catechesis  eedesiarum^  ed.  and  en- 
larged by  Moskorzowski  and  dedicated  to  James  I.  of 
England,  and  briefly  cited  as  CateMsmus  Raeoviair 
siSf  1609;  another  Latin  ed.  with  emendations  and 
additions  by  Johann  Oell  and  Johann  Schlichtinfr 
furnished  probably  by  Wissowaty  and  Joachim 
Stegman,  Jr.,  Amsterdam,  1665;  with  much  added 
matter,  1684;  Eng.  tnmsl.,  by  Thomas  Rees, 
London,  1818). 

Until  the  death  of  Socinus  Umtarianism  was  in 
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the  aacendency  in  Poland.  Many  small  oongregar 
lions  were  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  nobility 
distinguished  by  humanistic  culture. 
a.  Barly  The  most  important  society  was  at 
Socinlan  Rakow  (55  m.  n.e.  of  Cracow),  a  city 
Movement  founded  by  the  Reformed  Johannes 
Sieninski  in  1569,  which  soon  became 
a  colonial  center  for  a  free-thinking  spiritual  life, 
specially  after  the  accession  to  Socinianism  of  the 
younger  Sieninski.  Its  exceUent  school  was  at- 
tended at  one  time  by  1,000  students.  Philosophy 
and  theology  were  taught;  and  associated  with  it 
was  a  publishing-house  transferred  from  Cracow. 
Rakow  was  also  the  meeting-place  of  the  annual 
general  s3mod.  The  prosperity  of  Socinianism  was 
mainly  due  to  the  influence  of  its  great  ministers, 
theologians,  and  scholars,  proceeding  from  its  aca- 
demio  center  at  Rakow.  Valentin  Schmals  (b.  in 
Gotha  1572;  d.  at  Rakow  1622)  was  won  to  Uni- 
tarianism  while  studying  at  Strasbuig,  1591;  came 
to  Poland  and  was  rebaptized;  was  rector  of  the 
school  at  Szmigel;  became  preacher  at  Lublin, 
1598;  and  teacher  and  preacher  at  Rakow,  1605. 
He  made  many  journeys  in  the  interest  of  Unitarian- 
ism,  and  left  fifty-two  writings  of  a  vehement  po- 
lemical nature.  Johann  V5lkel  (b.  at  Grimma,  17 
m.  s.e.  of  Leipsic;  d.  1618)  became  a  Socinian  in 
1585,  after  the  completion  of  his  studies  at  Witten- 
berg; was  rector  of  the  school  in  Wengrow;  and 
later  preacher  in  Poland.  His  chief  work,  De  vera 
reiigione  (Rakow,  1630),  was  a  systematic  presen- 
tation of  the  Socinian  doctrine  and  was  authorita- 
tive. Christoph  Ostorodt  (b.  at  Goslar,  40  m.  s.e.  of 
Hanover;  d.  at  Buskow,  near  Danzig,  1611)  studied 
at  K6nig8beig;  became  rector  of  the  school  at 
Luchow  in  Pomerania;  entered  the  Unitarian  soci- 
ety, 1585;  fled  to  Poland  and  became  preacher  at 
Rakow.  He  was  strongly  Anabaptist,  and  war- 
fare, public  office,  litigation,  the  oath,  and  riches 
were  repugnant  to  him.  His  most  popular  work 
was  UfUerrichtung  von  den  vomehmsten  Haupipunh- 
ten  der  chrigUichen  Religion  (Rakow,  1604).  Hier- 
onymus  Moskorzowski  (d.  1625)  founded  the  Uni- 
tarian congregation  in  the  town  of  Czarkow;  and 
wrote  polemical  works  beside  an  ''  Apology  of  the 
Socinians."  In  the  following  generation  Johann 
Crell  (b.  at  Helmersheim,  in  Franconia,  1590;  d. 
at  Rakow  1631),  by  his  eminent  endowments,  thor- 
ough culture,  and  tireless  energy,  takes  first  rank. 
He  was  educated  at  Nuremberg  and  Altdorf ;  was 
converted  to  Unitarianism  partly  by  Ernst  Soner 
at  Altdorf;  fled  to  Poland,  1612;  became  professor 
of  the  Greek  language  in  Rakow,  1613;  rector  of 
the  school,  1616;  and  preacher  at  Rakow,  1621-31. 
Crell  was  an  extremely  prolific  writer,  producing 
commentaries  on  the  New  Testament;  two  books, 
De  uno  Deo  patre,  a  very  sharp  attack  by  a  Socinian 
upon  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  and 
Ad  librum  H.  Grotii,  quern  de  saHefactione  ChrUU  ad- 
vermis  Faustum  Socinum  Senensem  ecripsiiy  responsio. 
All  the  works  of  Oell  are  published  in  Bibliotheca 
fratrum  Pdonorum,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  (ut  sup.).  Jonas 
Schlichting  (b.  at  Bukowice,  near  Strasbuig-on- 
the-Drewenz,  80  m.  s.s.e.  of  Danzig,  1592;  d.  at 
Selchow,  near  Teltow,  11  m.  s.w.  of  Berlin,  1661) 
studied  at  Rakow  and  at  the  University  of  Altdorf; 


became  preacher  at  Rakow;  went  to  Transylvania, 
1638,  to  settle  the  controversy  of  the  Nonrodorantee, 
but  without  success;  was  outlawed  by  the  diet 
which  burned  his  confession  of  faith,  1647;  and  left 
Poland,  1658.  He  left  commentaries  on  most  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  (Bibliotheca,  vol. 
iv.);  the  Cor^easio  fidei  christiancB  (1642),  trans- 
lated into  Polish,  German,  French,  and  Dutch;  and 
De  triniUUef  de  mordlibue  Veterie  et  Novi  Teetamenti 
(1637).  Johann  Ludwig  von  Wolzogen  (b.  at  Neu- 
h&usel  or  Ersek-Ujvar,  50  m.  n.w.  of  Budapest, 
1599;  d.  1661)  was  a  distinguished  exegete,  and, 
besides  his  commentaries,  wrote  a  Compendium 
rdigionia  Christiana  and  a  severe  criticism  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  {BiUiotheca,  vols,  viii.-ix.). 
Samuel  Przypkowski  (b.  1592;  d.  in  Brandenbuig 
1670)  studied  at  Altdorf  (1614-16);  was  compelled 
to  flee  from  Poland;  and  wrote  Vita  Fausti  Socini 
(1636);  and  a  comparison  of  the  Apostles  Creed 
with  the  symbols  of  his  day.  Andreas  Wiszowaty 
(b.  1608;  d.  at  Amsterdam  1678)  was  a  grandson 
of  F.  Socinus;  educated  at  Rakow,  Leyden,  and 
Amsterdam;  pastor  of  various  congregations  in 
Poland;  expelled  by  the  edict  of  1657;  lived  at 
Mannheim,  1661-66,  as  pastor  of  the  Socinian  exiles; 
and  subsequently  at  Amsterdam.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  sixty-two  writings  was  Religio  ration- 
alis.  Stanislaus  Lubienik  or  Lubienicki,  the  younger 
(b.  at  Rakow  1623;  d.  at  Hamburg  1675),  was  the 
author  of  the  Historia  Re/ormationis  PoloniccB  (Am- 
sterdam, 1685).  Peter  Morskowski  was  the  author 
of  Politia  ecdesiastica  or  Socinian  agenda,  written 
at  the  order  of  a  convention  at  Dazwie,  1646  (3 
books,  Leipsic,  1745). 

Socinianism,  which  had  flourished  during  the  first 
decades  of  the  seventeenth  century,  succiunbed  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  reaction  started  imder  Sigis- 
mimd  III.    At  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  the 

church  at  Lublin  was  destroyed,  1627. 

3.  The      Under  Ladislaus  IV.,  by  act  of  the 

Dispersion,  senate  at  Warsaw  (1638),  the  school  at 

Rakow  was  suppressed,  the  Socinians 
were  deprived  of  their  church  and  printing-estab- 
lishment, and  their  preachers  and  teachers  were  pro- 
scribed. Under  John  Casimir  (1648-68)  the  final 
blows  fell  upon  the  remaining  Unitarian  congrega- 
tions. The  Swedish  invasion  occasioned  a  respite, 
and  some  resorted  to  the  party  in  favor  of  the 
Swedish  king,  hoping  for  relief.  In  consequence  they 
were  accused  of  treason  and  suffered  indescribable 
afflictions.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Swedes 
(1638)  the  Diet  of  Warsaw  prohibited  the  confession 
and  promotion  of  ''  Arianism  "  on  pain  of  death. 
Many  migrated  to  other  lands,  many  joined  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  others  remained,  secretly  pro- 
tected by  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.  A  new 
edict  (1661)  decreed  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the 
laws  against  the  Socinians.  Soon  the  same  fate  be- 
fell the  other  Protestants,  and  the  Jesuit  reaction 
reached  its  climax  with  the  massacre  of  Thorn, 
1724.  Socinianism  secured  an  influential  promoter 
in  Germany  in  Ernst  Soner  (b.  at  Nuremberg  1572; 
d.  at  Altdorf  1612).  He  studied  at  Leyden,  1597- 
1598,  where  Ostorodt  and  Woidowski  converted 
him  to  Socinianism.  As  professor  of  medicine  and 
physics  at  Altdorf  he  clandestinely  labored  in  the 
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interest  of  Socinianism  and  attracted  a  great  num- 
ber of  Socinian  students  from  Tran^lvania,  Him- 
gary,  and  Poland.  Some  time  after  his  death  this 
hearthstone  of  Socinianism  in  Altdorf  was  discov- 
ered. Some  of  the  students  recanted,  others  were 
banished,  the  Poles  were  expelled,  and  the  Socinian 
writings  were  burned.  Meanwhile  some  Polish  exiles 
found  a  refuge  in  Oppeln  and  Ratibor,  Silesia,  and 
in  the  territory  of  the  duke  of  Brieg.  There,  at 
Kreuzburg,  they  held  two  synods,  in  1661  and  1663. 
Also  Elector  Karl  Ludwig  of  the  Palatinate  allowed 
them  to  settle  at  Mannheim,  but  owing  to  their 
proselytizing  tendencies  they  were  compelled  to 
leave  in  1666  and  scattered  in  Holland,  Prussia, 
Silesia,  and  Brandenburg,  forming  local  congrega- 
tions. The  pastor  at  Kdnigswalde  was  Samuel  Crell 
(b.  1660;  d.  at  Amsterdam  1747),  grandson  of  Jo- 
hann  Crell  (ut  sup.).  Under  the  pseudonym  Arte- 
monius  he  published  a  treatise  Initiutn  Evangdii 
SancU  Johanni  (Amsterdam,  1726),  in  which  he 
sought  to  prove  the  corruption  of  the  text  of  the 
prologue  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  He  maintained  that 
the  ante-Nicene  view  of  the  Trinity  differed  from 
the  post-Nicene.  He  wrote  also  a  dogmatical  trea- 
tise, based  on  Rom.  v.  12  sqq.,  CogUaJtumes  nova  de 
prima  et  secundo  Adamo  (Amsterdam,  1700).  After 
his  death  Unitarianism  disappeared  from  Branden- 
burg but  not  from  the  other  territories  of  the  Prus- 
sian monarchy.  Toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  Socinian  congregations  had  sprung  up  near 
Danzig,  Buskow,  and  Straszin.  In  1640  Elector 
Georg  Wilhelm,  uiged  by  the  Prussian  estates,  en- 
joined vigilance  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Antitrinita- 
rians,  Socinians,  and  Photinians.  Frederick  William 
of  Brandenburg,  the  ''  Great  Elector,"  seconded  by 
his  deputy  in  Prussia,  Prince  Boguslav  Radziwil, 
seeking  to  make  his  land  an  asylum  for  Protestant 
refugees,  pursued  the  principle  of  toleration.  So- 
cinians consequently  settled  in  the  districts  of  Lyck, 
Rhein,  and  Johannisburg,  without  the  privilege  of 
owning  land.  In  1670  the  estates  secured  a  rescript 
for  their  expulsion.  Upon  the  intercession  of  the 
elector  and  the  king  of  Poland  the  storm  was  allayed ; 
but  m  1679,  1721,  and  1729  the  estates  repeated 
their  demands  under  Frederick  William  I.  Tlie  So- 
cinians maintained  themselves  in  wretched  condi- 
tions and  in  small  munbers  imtil  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  the  Netherlands  antitrinitarian  ideas 
appeared  simultaneously  with  Anabaptist  views,  and 
at  first  frequently  combined  with  them.  In  1597 
and  1598  Ostorodt  and  Woidowski  found  many  ad- 
herents in  Amsterdam  and  Leyden.  In  1599  the 
states-general  ordered  the  burning  of  the  Socinian 
writings  and  the  expulsion  of  those  two  men.  Never- 
theless, the  movement  spread  so  as  to  call  forth  ap- 
peals for  restriction  from  the  S3mods  (1628-53), 
until  finally  the  states-general  laid  an  edict  of  pro- 
hibition upon  Socinianism.  This  was  not  strictly 
enforced,  however,  and  many  refugees  from  the  con- 
temporaneous Polish  repression  found  asylimi  in 
Holland.  Among  those  of  special  importance  were 
Jeremias  Feibinger  (b.  at  Brieg  in  Silesia,  27  m. 
s.e.  of  Breslau,  1616),  who  was  preacher  in  Sraszin, 
and  lived  afterward  in  Poland,  Prussia,  and  at  Am- 
sterdam, 1687.  He  was  Arminian  on  the  doctrine 
of  redemption  and  taught  the  resurrection  of  the 


wicked  to  judgment.  Christoph  Sand,  the  youi^ 
(b.  at  Kdnigsbeig  Oct.  12,  1644;  d.  at  Amsterdim 
Nov.  30,  1680),  was  educated  at  Kdnigsbeig;  went 
to  Amsterdam,  1668;  and  was  author  of  BtbUaikan 
arUiinnitariorum  (Freystadt,  1684).  Daniel  Zwicker 
(b.  at  Danzig  1612;  d.  at  Amisterdam  1678)  wai 
compelled  to  leave  his  native  city,  1643;  lived  after 
1657  in  the  Netherlands;  and  wrote  Irenicum  Irtm- 
eorum  (1658),  which  caused  a  great  sensation.  Rea- 
son, the  correctly  interpreted  Scriptures,  and  true 
tradition  are  presented  as  the  three  fundamental 
norms.  Socinianism  in  the  Netheiiands  was  ulti- 
mately absorbed  by  the  Remonstrants,  Anabap- 
tists, and  Cdlegiants  (qq.v.). 

In  Transylvania,   Unitarianism    spread   at  tbe 
same  time  as  in  Poland,  owing  to  Uie  activity  of 
Blandrata    (q.v.),    alternating    between    the   two 
coimtries,  and  the  influence  of  Franciscus  Davidis 
(q.v.).    In    1568,   by  resolution    of    the   Diet  at 
Thorenburg,  the  Unitarian  confession  was  recog- 
nized, and,  toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Zi^xilyi 
II.,  it  promised  to  become  the  prevailing  religion  of 
the  country;  but  the  division  caused  by  Davidis' 
non-adorantism  was  used  by  the  Catholic  opponents 
to  their  advantage.     The  nofKuiorantes  were  sup- 
pressed and  excluded  (1638)  by  the  Unitarians;  at 
the  same  time  occurred  the  suppression  of  the  Sab- 
batarian element;  but  a  succeeding  period  of  per- 
secutions reduced  the  Unitarians  themselves  durix^ 
the  seventeenth  and   eighteenth   centuries.     The 
German   and   Polish   elements  disappeared  com- 
pletely after  the  eighteenth  century,  leaving  ouiy 
the  Magyar.    A  theological  representative  of  later 
Transylvanian  Unitarianism  was  Bish<^  Sentabra- 
hami  (Michael  St.  Abraham),  1737-1758,  author  of 
a  Summa  universm  Ihedogia  chriatiantB  tecunium 
Unitarios  (Klausenburg,    1787).    From   1821  the 
Unitarianism  of  Transylvania  entered  into  closer 
relations  with  that  of  En^and,  and  from  1834  with 
that  of  North  America,  a  step  which  furthered 
its  material  and  spiritual  promotion.     The  Uni- 
tarians in  Transylvania,  inclusive  of  about  1,000 
Hungarian  Unitarians,  may  be  estimated  at  neaily 
60,000. 

EL  Doctrines  of  the  Socinians  or  Older  Umtaritm: 
Eariy  Socinianism  is  presented  in  its  main  sooroes, 
which  are  the  works  of  Faustus  Socinus,  the  Ra- 
covian  Catechism,  and  the  writings  of  the  foremost 
Socinian  theologians  until  about  tbe 
X.  Scripture,  middle  of  the  seventeenth  oentuxy 
contained  in  the  BMiotheea  Fratnim 
PoUmorum,  vols,  iii.-iv.  It  adheres  throughout  to 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  is  decidedly  super- 
naturalistic.  The  (]3iristian  religion  is  the  way  re- 
vealed by  God  for  the  pursuit  of  eternal  life.  Tbe 
Mosaic  religion  was  incapable  of  breaking  the  power 
of  the  flesh,  since  it  did  not  annonnoe  the  hope  of 
immortality,  but  limited  itself  to  the  prophecy  of 
earthly  happiness.  Christianity  is  a  perfected 
Mosaism,  superseding  the  ceremonial  and  juridical 
laws,  retaining  and  refining  more  sharfdy  the  eth- 
ical, and  kindling  by  higher  rewards  the  love  of  man 
to  God.  Though  inspired,  the  Old  Testament  is 
practically  superfluous  and  of  only  historical  value. 
According  to  Socinus  the  sacred  writers  were  in- 
spired in  respect  to  the  content  of  religious  truth 
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only;  in  secondary  matters  even  the  SLposUes  might 
err.  His  two  criteria  for  the  critical  elimination  of 
the  ungenuine  and  for  judging  what  is  of  divine 
content  are  (1)  accordance  with  reason,  and  (2) 
moral  significance  and  utility.  The  tendency  was 
ever  toward  a  more  rationalistic  faith. 

The  doctrine  of  God  is  divided  into  the  ideas  of 
the  essence  of  God  and  of  his  will.  The  being  of 
God  undistinguished  from  his  existence  is  not  con- 
sidered in  the  abstract  metaphysical  sense,  but  in 
the  concrete  relation  to  the  world  of  finite  being, 

more  positively  in  relation  to  man. 
a.  Ood.     Being  and  sovereignty  are  identical  in 

God.  He  possesses  absolute  (ex  se 
ipao)  determination  of  will  in  the  sense  of  the  Sco- 
txst  Scholasticism  (q.v.).  His  existence,  nature,  and 
attributes  are  subjects  of  positive  revelation;  there- 
fore involved  with  the  proofs  of  the  authority  of 
Scripture.  With  respect  to  the  divine  attributes 
the  canon  holds  that  they  are  inseparable  in  un- 
derstanding. Socinianism  was  occupied  mainly 
with  that  of  omniscience.  God's  foreknowledge  is 
limited  to  the  necessary,  and  does  not  apply  to  the 
possible;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  human  free- 
dom. Special  attention  is  given  to  the  attribute  of 
divine  imity,  which  coincides  with  the  divine  aseity, 
even  the  conception  of  God  itself.  The  knowledge 
of  the  imity  of  God  is  necessary  for  salvation,  be- 
cause otherwise  man  would  be  imcertain  as  to  who 
had  revealed  to  him  salvation.  It  is  also  profitable 
for  salvation  to  know  that  God  is  only  one  person. 
Here  is  the  nexus  of  the  polemical  battle  with  or- 
thodoxy. The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  represented 
as  contrary  to  Scripture.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
anywhere  in  Scripture  called  God  is  denied.  The 
passages  in  which  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  are  repre- 
sented, according  to  orthodoxy,  to  be  coordinate, 
are  invalidated.  This  is  followed  by  the  proof  of 
reason  against  the  Trinity,  consisting  in  pointing 
out  the  inconsistencies  and  irrelevancies  in  the  dog- 
matic formula  and  emphasizing  the  omission  from 
Scripture  of  such  terms  as  "  substance,''  *'  person,'' 
"  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,"  and  "  preexist- 
ence."  Thus,  the  thesis  of  Socinus  was  sought  to  be 
established:  ''  Plurality  of  persons  in  one  divine  es- 
sence is  impossible."  The  creation  out  of  nothing  is 
denied  by  the  Socinians  and  there  is  posited  a  pre- 
existing matter  from  which  God  formed  the  world. 
Ex  nihUo  according  to  II  Maccabees  vii.  28  is  iden- 
tical with  the  ex  in/ormi  materia  (formless  matter) 
of  Ecdes.  xi.  17,  or  the  tohu  toabhohu  (Gen.  i.  2) 

which  is  not  said  in  Scripture  to  have 
3.  Creation; been  created.    Here  appears  the  dual- 
Man,       ism  that  governs  the  whole  system. 

The  divine  image  in  man  consists  es- 
sentially in  his  dominion  over  nature,  including 
mind  and  reason;  from  these  the  likeness  to  God  is 
derived.  Man,  created  mortal,  has  by  nature  noth- 
ing of  immortality,  and  therefore  did  not  lose  this 
virtue  by  the  fall.  Man  was  not  created  perfect  or 
originally  endowed  with  a  high  measure  of  wisdom. 
He  had  a  negative  or  possible  free  will,  not  a  posi- 
tive actual  freedom.  The  fall  was  due  to  a  weak 
understanding  and  an  inexperienced  will,  so  that 
sensuality  bliaded  the  reason  and  incited  to  trans- 
gresnon.    Inner  nature  merely  asserted  itself;  yet 


Socinianism  aimed  to  conceive  sin  as  an  act  of  free- 
dom, in  which  it  was  not  altogether  consistent. 
Through  sin  Adam  and  his  descendants  have  not 
lost  free  choice.  In  so  far  as  original  sin  is  the  de- 
nial of  this  freedom,  Socinianism  disputes  it  most 
emphatically.  Original  sin  as  depravity  of  the 
choice  of  the  good  and  as  a  penalty  impending  over 
man  contradicts  Scripture,  which  in  its  admonitions 
to  repentance  everywhere  presupposes  the  freedom 
of  man,  and  the  doctrine  not  less  emphatically  con- 
tradicts reason.  Lust  and  inclination  to  sin,  in 
which  original  sin  is  said  to  consLst,  are  possible  in 
all  but  not  shown  to  be  in  all.  Granted  that  there 
b  such  a  doom  over  all,  that  it  is  the  result  of 
Adam's  sin  would  not  follow.  If  this  were  so,  orig- 
inal sin  would  cease  to  be  sin;  for  there  is  no  sin 
where  there  is  no  guilt.  Hence  there  is  no  original 
sin  as  such.  Inconsistently,  however,  the  general 
mortality  of  the  himian  race  b  traced  to  the  sin  of 
Adam;  after  the  fall  man,  mortal  by  nature,  was 
abandoned  to  his  natural  mortality  because  of  the 
sin  of  Adam.  With  this  assumption  there  is  con- 
nected that  of  a  certain  sinful  disposition  produced 
by  the  continuous  sinning  of  all  generations.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  freedom  of  man  is  weakened;  but 
with  the  aid  of  God  man  may  appropriate  salva- 
tion. This  divine  reenforcement  is  needed  to  avoid 
gross  and  violent  sins,  contraiy  to  reason;  and  those 
over  which  reason  affords  no  mastery  require  speci- 
ally potent  and  lofty  promises  of  grace,  and  these 
are  the  promises  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  doctrine  of  salvation  contemplates  only  a 

select  part  and  has  been  characterized  as  ethico- 

aristocratic.    The  Gospel  effects  a  total  change  in 

the  spiritual  nature  of  man.     Christ 

4.  Chris-  came,  not  to  restore  man  to  the  orig- 
tology.  inal  state  before  Adam,  but  to  lift  him 
to  a  more  exalted  one.  The  Christian 
is  more  than  the  truly  human.  Is  then  Christ  also 
more  than  human?  Socinianism  answers  that  he 
was,  on  the  one  side,  truly  mortal  man;  on  the 
other,  more  than  mere  man,  a  man  with  unusual 
endowments,  imbued  with  immeasurable  wisdom, 
and  exalted  by  God  to  imlimited  power  and  immor- 
tality. Christ  was  bound  to  be  of  like  nature  with 
man,  because  the  goal  of  religion  was  immortality 
mediated  by  his  resurrection,  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  advantage  above  all  men  was  in  his  divin- 
ity, he  could  not  die.  The  Catechism  expressly 
teaches  that  the  Scripture  denies  to  Christ  the  di- 
vine nature,  in  so  far  as  it  testifies  to  his  himianity. 
Here  lies  the  second  great  polemical  center  of  So- 
cinianism. Other  hiiman  beings  are  called  sons  of 
God  (Hos.  i.  10;  Rom.  ix.  26).  "  Only  begotten 
son  of  God  "  means  "  favorite  and  most  beloved  " 
(cf.  Heb.  xi.  17;  Prov.  iv.  3).  "  Equal  with  God  " 
(John  V.  18;  Phil.  ii.  6)  refers  to  unity  of  power  and 
work;  and  the  statement  '^  I  and  my  Father  are 
one  "  (John  x.  30)  is  to  be  imderstood  in  the  sense 
that  the  disciples  are  to  be  in  accord  as  he  and  the 
Father  are  one  (John  xvii.,  1 1, 22) .  Against  the  doc- 
trine of  preexistence  it  is  maintained  that  the 
**  beginning "  (John  i.  1)  is  the  beginning  of  the 
Gospel  (cf.  XV.  27,  xvi.  4).  The  creation  of  the 
world  by  the  Word  meant  either  the  reformation 
of  the  human  race,  or  the  future  eon  of  immor- 
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tality.  "  The  Word  was  made  flesh  "  (i.  14)  should 
be  "  was  flesh,"  meaning  that  he  through  whom 
God  revealed  his  will  was  subject  to  ail  human  mis- 
ery and  death.  The  kenosis  (Phil.  ii.  6)  can  not 
possibly  refer  to  divine  nature.  From  John  iii.  13, 
31  and  vi.  38,  62,  it  is  concluded  that  Christ  was 
caught  up  into  heaven  for  a  season  like  Paul.  Con- 
trary arguments  of  reason  are  added:  (1)  Two  ab- 
solutely different  substances  can  not  unite  in  one 
person,  because  mortality  and  immortality,  varia- 
bility and  invariability  are  irreconcilable;  (2)  if  the 
union  of  the  two  natures  be  inseparable,  then  Christ 
could  not  have  died;  (3)  the  height  of  absurdity 
was  the  communicatio  idiomatum  of  Lutheran  doc- 
trine. On  the  other  hand,  Socinians  expressly  as- 
serted that  Christ  was  *^  more  "  than  ail  other  hu- 
man beings,  superior  in  endowments  but  not  in 
nature.  He  was  conceived  of  a  virgin,  is  perfectly 
holy,  and  has  power  to  reign  over  ail  things.  Just 
as  dominion  over  the  earth  constitutes  in  man  the 
inherent  image  of  God,  so  the  absolute  power  con- 
ferred by  God  upon  Christ  constitutes  his  divinity. 
In  this  sense  he  is  truly  Crod  (I  John  v.  20)  and  is 
to  be  worshiped,  next  to  the  Father.  Socinus  calls 
the  noiv-adorantes  non-Christians,  because  they  have 
not  Christ. 

The  work  of  Christ  in  redemption  is  concentrated 

in  his  prophetic  and  kingly  oflSces.  For  the  prophetic 

ofllce  he  was  qualified  by  the  instruction  received 

diuing  his  sojourn  in  heaven  (ut  sup.). 

5.  Work  The  content  of  revelation  is  essen- 
of  Christ  tially  composed  of  "  precepts  and 
promises."  The  Lord's  Supper  is  a 
ceremonial  precept,  supplementing  the  law  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
Sjrmbolic  idea  of  immersion  and  the  bresJdng  of 
bread.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  taught  as  a  memorial 
of  Christ's  death  after  the  view  of  Zwingli,  and  the 
term  sacrament  is  spumed.  Baptism  was  depre- 
cated as* not  of  permanent  validity,  but  only  as  a 
primitive  rite  of  confession  for  Jewish  and  pagan 
converts.  For  those  bom  of  Christian  parents  it  is 
unessential.  It  is  not  conmianded  and  not  designed 
for  infants,  who  are  incapable  of  confession,  and 
those  of  Christian  parentage  are  holy  by  virtue  of 
descent  (I  Cor.  vii.  14).  Among  promises,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  (1)  eternal  life,  characteristic  of  the 
New,  absent  from  the  Old  Testament;  (2)  the  Holy 
Spirit,  not  as  a  person  but  a  power  or  divine  activ- 
ity, manifest  visibly  in  the  early  Church  and  in- 
visibly later  as  the  spirit  of  revelation  and  faith. 
The  essential  element  in  the  prophetic  office  is  the 
death  of  Christ.  The  new  revelation  was  attested 
(1)  by  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus,  (2)  by  his  holy  life, 
and  (3)  by  his  miracles  and  death.  The  doctrine  of 
satisfaction  is  disputed  in  the  manner  of  Scotist 
scholasticism.  Christ's  death  was  necessary  to  attest, 
first,  the  great  love  of  God  for  human  r^emption; 
and,  secondly,  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life  on  the 
condition  of  obedience.  The  kingly  office  of  Christ 
consists  in  the  exaltation  to  the  right  hand  of  God  to 
reign  in  his  stead,  power  over  his  enemies,  and  the 
eternal  reign  and  protection  of  the  just,  and  begins 
with  the  ascension.  The  high-priestly  office  is  an 
adjunct  of  the  kingly,  and  means  that  he  will,  and 
actually  does,  come  to  the  succor  of  man,  which 


is  styled  a  sacrifice.  Its  seat  is  in  heaven,  since  on 
earth  Christ  is  not  high  priest  and  has  no  taber- 
nacle fit  for  the  high-priesthood. 

The  soteriological  doctrine  shows  an  essentially 
Pelagian  form.  Presupposing  human  autonomy,  it 
conceives  the  divine  will  as  manifest 
6.  Soteriol-  in  revelations,  to  which  the  human 
ogy;  the  obedience  with  divine  reenforoement 
Church;  responds.  On  justification  it  is  taught 
Eschatology.  that  that  article  of  faith  involves  three 
elements:  assent  to  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  as  true,  trust  in  God  through  Christ,  and  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  commandments.  In  effecting 
this,  faith  is  justifying  and  saving.  All  imputation 
is  repudiated.  The  true  Church  is  "  the  company 
of  those  who  hold  and  profess  soiuid  doctrine." 
The  Church  is  one  with  a  school  of  the  true  knowl- 
edge of  God.  In  government  it  is  an  ecclesiastical 
democracy,  subject  only  to  Christ  the  head.  The 
offices  are  those  of  pastor,  elders,  and  deacons,  of 
whom  the  first  is  elected  by  the  synod.  Church  dis- 
cipline is  strictly  insisted  upon.  Interference  by 
the  state  is  refused,  even  in  case  of  heresy.  The 
Christian  is  obligated  to  endure  passively  all  that 
the  civil  power  imposes,  but  active  obedience  is  due 
only  where  there  is  no  conffict  with  God's  Word. 
"  Rather  to  suffer  than  to  conamit  injustice  "  is  prac- 
tised in  private  life;  feUow  church-members  are  to 
be  prosecuted  in  civil  courts  only  in  urgent  cases; 
and  on  the  same  principle  military  service  is  re» 
nounced,  except  that  with  weapons  one  is  pemitted 
to  make  a  feint  upon  an  enemy.  Socinus  and  a 
majority  of  theologians  approved  of  holding  civic 
office  as  not  in  conffict  with  the  law  of  Christ;  but, 
in  practise,  this  was  impossible  in  view  of  the  fore- 
going. In  eschatology,  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh 
is  repudiated.  The  real  substance  of  man  or  spirit 
will  be  retained,  and  identity  of  person  clothed  in 
a  spiritual  body  (I  Cor.  xv.).  The  ungodly,  with 
the  devil  and  hLs  angels,  shall  be  annihilatrfyl.  Thus 
the  end  like  the  beginning  of  the  Socinian  doctrine 
b  inmiortality.  (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  On  the  life  and  teaehinc  of  Socmufl  eonsolt: 
J.  Crell,  Beschrifvinohe  van  Chdt  en  gifne  eyotnaehappen 
.  .  .  Hier  %a  by  Ohevoeght  P.  Sodm  leven  en  daden,  lUkov, 
1660  (T);  8.  Pnykowski,  Vita  FaueH  Soeino,  Cncov. 
1836,  Eng.  transl.,  The  Lih  of  thai  IneampandtU  Ma» 
Fauatu9  Sodnw,  London,  1653;  O.  Aohwell.  Dt  Sodmo  d 
Sodnianiamo,  Oxford,  1680;  A.  Calovius,  Scripta  AnH- 
eoeiniana,  3  vols.,  Ulm,  1684;  J.  Tdulmin,  Memoin  ofthi 
Life,  Character,  SentimenU  and  WriHnge  of  F.  Soeinrnt, 
London,  1777;  C.  F.  lUsen,  Symbola  ad  viiam  et  doetrim 
Fauati  Soeini,  3  parts,  Leipsio,  1826-40;  R  Tkcart. 
Sketches  of  the  lAoee  and  Characten  of  the  Leadino  Rtformr 
ere  of  the  ISth  Century,  London,  1843;  P.  Lecler,  FavMt 
Soein,  Biographique  et  eriUque,  Geneva,  1885;  Bayle. 
Dictionary,  v.  168-180. 

For  the  histoiy  of  Soeinlanism  oonsult:  BiUiethme 
Fratrum  Polonontm,  6  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1626;  B.  Lamy. 
Hiet.  du  Saeinianieme,  Pans,  1723;  8.  F.  Lauteib^K 
ArianoSoeiniamemue  olim  in  PoUnUa,  Leipsie,  1725;  M- 
Matmbouxs,  The  HieL  of  Arianiem,  .  .  .  toith  Aceovnt  ef 
the  ,  .  ,  Socinian  and  Arian  Contropereiea,  2  vols..  Loo* 
don.  1728-29;  F.  Q,  Book,  BieL  AnOtrinitariorwn,  marim 
Soeinianonim,  2  vols.,  KAni|Bbei«,  1774-84;  T.  Lindsey. 
Hietorical  View  of  the  StaU  of  the  UnUarian  Doctrine  end 
Worship  from  the  Reformation,  London,  1783;  A.  Fuller. 
The  CcUvinietic  and  Socinian  Syeteme  Examined  and  Com- 
pared, Edinbui«h,  1815;  F.  Treebsel,  Die  proteetantieehen 
Antitrinitarier  vor  Pauetue  Socinue,  2  parts,  Heidelbeii, 
1839-44;  O.  Foek,  Der  Sodnianiemue  naeh  eeiner  SteUtneg^ 
in  der  OeeammtentwiekdwiHf  dm  tkriaUichen  Geiatea,  L  121- 
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263.  Kiel.  1S47;  R.  Wallace.  AntUnniianan  Biography, 
3  vob.,  London,  1850;  W.  Cunningham.  Hidorieal  TKeol- 
ogy,  vol.  ii.,  £dinbui«h,  1862;  £.  L.  T.  Henke.  VoriemngeH 
Hber  neuere  KirchengfchichU,  L  463  sqq..  Halle.  1874; 
J.  Feienci.  Kleiner  UnUarierepUo^*  Vienna.  1879;  J.  H. 
Allen,  in  American  Church  Hiatory  Seriea,  x,  49-96,  New 
York.  1894;  H.  Dalton,  Laaciana,  Berlin.  1898;  W.  J. 
van  Doruwen.  in  ThT,  1898,  parts  1-3;  J.  F.  Hunt.  Hitt. 
ofRaHonaUem,  revised  ed..  New  York.  1901;  O.  Koniecki, 
OeeehichU  der  Refimnation  in  Polen,  pp.  198-220,  Breslau. 
1901;  G.  Krause.  Reformation  und  Chgenreformation  im 
.  .  .  PoUn,  Poeen.  1901;  A.  C.  MoGiffert.  ProUatant 
Thouohi  btjoro  Kant,  pp.  107-118.  New  York.  1911;  the 
works  on  the  hiatoiy  of  doctrine,  e.g.,  Hamack,  Dogmti, 
v.-viL,  especially  vii.  119-167. 

SOCmUS,  LAELIUS  (LELIO  SOZZINI):  Anti- 
trinitarian,  and  uncle  of  Faustus  Socinus  (q.v.);  b. 
at  Siena  in  1525;  d.  at  Zurich  May  16,  1562.  One 
of  the  Italian  free  inquirers,  he  left  Italy  about  1544 
to  escape  the  Inquisition,  and,  going  to  Switzer- 
land, found  a  home  in  Zurich.  His  candid  intelli- 
gence and  pleasant  manner  were  the  cause  of  much 
homage  from  the  leading  German  and  Swiss  Re- 
formers. Later  on,  though  he  did  not  expressly 
deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  suspicion  arose 
against  him,  and  he  needed  the  assistance  of  Bul- 
linger  to  appease  Calvin,  and  to  turn  aside  the  doubt 
as  to  his  bcdief .  Thereafter  he  abstained  from  con- 
troversy, and  kept  his  opinions  more  to  himself. 
At  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Italy  in  1560,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  father's  death,  his  correspondence  brought 
upon  his  house  the  ill  repute  of  heresy,  so  that  the 
family  estate  was  confiscated  to  the  Inquisition,  and 
he  returned  to  Zurich  to  spend  there  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life  in  poverty,  and  yet  in  peace  and 
prestige  due  to  the  friendship  of  Sigismund  II.  of 
Poland.  He  published  De  hcareUcU,  an  sint  pers^ 
guendi  .  .  .  doctorum  virorum  .  .  .  sententia  (Mag- 
deburg [Basel],  1554) ;  and  De  sacramentia  diasertor 
Ho  (Freistadt,  HoUand,  1654). 

BiBUoaBAPBT:  J.  C.  F.  Hoefer,  NouodU  htoora'phie  gHUrale, 
8.V.,  46  vob..  Paris.  1865-66;  J.  H.  Allen,  in  American 
Church  Hietory  Series,  x.  49-^56.  New  York.  1894;  and  the 
literature  under  Socinub,  Fadstus. 

SOCRATES,  sec'rartiz:  Greek  church  historian; 
b.  at  Constantinople  o.  380. 

L  Life:  Even  in  ancient  times  nothing  seems  to 
have  been  known  of  the  life  of  Socrates  except  what 
was  gathered  from  notices  in  his ''  Church  ^stozy." 
His  birth  and  education  are  related  in  V.,  xxiv.  9; 
his  teachers  were  the  grammarian  Helladius  and 
Ammonius,  who  came  to  Constantinople  from  Alex- 
andria, where  they  had  been  heathen  priests  (V., 
xvi.  9).  A  revolt,  accompanied  by  an  attack  upon 
the  heathen  temples,  had  forced  them  to  flee.  This 
revolt  is  dated  about  390  (cf .  the  annotations  of 
Heading  and  Hussey  to  V.,  xvi.  1).  That  Socrates 
later  profited  by  the  teaching  of  the  sophist  Troilus, 
b  not  proven;  no  certainty  exists  as  to  his  precise 
vocation,  although  it  may  be  inferred  from  his  work 
that  he  was  a  la3rman.  On  the  title-page  of  his  his- 
tory, he  is  designated  as  a  acholasticus  (lawyer).  In 
later  years  Socrates  traveled  and  visited  among 
other  places  Paphlagonia  and  Cyprus  (cf.  Hist, 
ecd,,  I.,  xii.  8,  II.,  xxxviii.  30). 

XL  His  **  Church  History":  Socrates' work  on 
church  history  was  first  edited  in  Greek  by  R. 
Stephen,  on  the  basis  of  Codex  Regius  1443 
(Paris,  1544) ;  a  translation  into  Latin  by  Johannes 


Christophorson  (1612)  is  important  for  its  various 
readings.  The  fundamental  edition,  however,  was 
produced  by  Valesius  (Paris,  1668), 
Period,  who  used  Codex  Regius,  a  Codex  Vati- 
Purpose,  canus,  and  a  Codex  Florentinus,  and 
Scope,  also  employed  the  indirect  tradition 
of  The<xiorus  Lector  (Codex  Leonis 
AUaHi).  The  history  covers  the  years  305-439, 
and  was  finished  about  439,  in  any  case  during 
the  lifetime  of  Emperor  Theodosius,  i.e.,  before 
450  (cf.  VII.,  xxii.  1;  fuller  details  in  Jeep,  Quel- 
lenufUersuchungen  zu  den  griechiachen  Kirciienkia- 
torikem  in  Neue  JahrbUcher  fUr  Philologie  und 
Pddagogikf  xiv.  137  sqq).  The  purpose  of  the 
history  is  to  give  a  continuation  of  the  work  of 
Eusebius  (I.,  i.).  It  relates  in  simple  language  and 
without  i>anegyric  what  the  Church  has  experienced 
from  the  days  of  Constantino  to  the  writer's  time. 
Ecclesiastical  dissensions  occupy  the  foregroimd; 
for  when  the  Church  is  at  peace  there  is  nothing 
for  the  church  historian  to  relate  (VII.,  xlviii.  7). 
The  fact  that,  besides  treating  of  the  Church,  the 
work  also  deals  with  Arianism  and  with  political 
events  is  defended  in  the  preface  to  book  V. 
Socrates  seems  to  have  owed  the  impulse  to  write 
his  work  to  a  certain  Theodorus,  who  is  alluded 
to  in  the  proemium  to  bk.  II.  as  "  a  holy  man  of 
God  "  and  seems  therefore  to  have  been  a  monk 
or  one  of  the  higher  clergy. 

The  history  in  its  present  form  is  not  a  first  edi- 
tion. This  is  shown  in  the  opening  of  the  second 
book,  where  Socrates  relates  that  he  has  thoroughly 
revised  books  I. -II.  He  has  done  this 
Sotsices.  because  in  these  books  he  had  orig- 
inally followed  Rufinus,  and  in  books 
m.-Vn.  he  had  drawn  partly  from  Rufinus  and 
partly  from  other  sources.  Then,  from  the  works  of 
Athanasius  and  the  letters  of  prominent  men  of 
his  time,  he  learned  that  Rufinus  was  not  trust- 
worthy, and  was  therefore  induced  to  revise  his 
work,  and  add  the  numerous  documents  scattered 
through  the  first  two  books.  That  the  revision  was 
not  confined  to  these  two  books,  but  extended  to 
the  following  ones,  is  shown  by  the  erasure  of  the 
repetition  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  book  in  the  seo- 
ond  Florentine  manuscript.  This  passage  proves 
also  that  the  first  edition  was  not  only  prepared  but 
published.  An  attempt  to  state  the  sources  used 
by  Socrates  was  first  made  in  a  thorough  manner  by 
Jeep.  It  was  shown  that  Socrates  usually  makes 
express  mention  of  the  source  of  his  information. 
Creppert  (see  bibliography)  offers  a  systematic  anal- 
ysis of  these  sources  as  follows:  (1)  Rufinus  is  often 
transcribed  (I.,  xii.,  xv.,  II.,  i.;  etc.),  often  quoted 
without  acknowledgment  from  the  Greek  transla- 
tion by  Gelasius  of  Csssarea;  (2)  Eusebius,  De 
vita  ConetanHni,  cited  in  I.,  i.,  viii.,  xvi.;  etc.; 
(3)  Athanasius,  De  eynodie,  cited  II.,  xxxvii.;  and 
above  all  the  Apologia  contra  Arianos  (cf.  the  pref- 
ace to  book  II.) ;  (4)  the  collections  of  the  acts  of 
the  councils  by  the  Macedonian  Sabinus,  cited  I., 
viii.,  II.,  XV.;  etc.;  (5)  Eutropius,  who  is  nowhere 
cited,  although  the  comparison  of  Socrates  II.,  xv. 
with  Eutropius  X.,  ix.  shows  the  use  of  this  author; 
(6)  the  Fasti,  to  whom  Socrates  is  indebted  for 
his  political  and  semi-political  data.     Formally, 
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Socrates  is  soinetimes  in  accord  with  Idatius,  some- 
times with  the  Chronicon  paachale,  and  occasionally 
with  Marcellinus  Ck>mes.  It  is  surprising  that  all 
the  Olympiads  are  incorrectly  stated  by  two 
years;  (7)  the  list  of  the  bi^ops  of  Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  probably  also  of 
Rome  and  Jerusalem.  For  Constantinople,  the 
bishops  of  the  Arian  and  Novatian  parties  are  also 
noted.  Jeep  believes  that  other  sources  have  been 
used,  for  instance,  Philostorgios,  Eunapius,  Auxa- 
non,  and  the  letters  of  Constantine.  Hamack  and 
Geppert  conjecture  the  use  of  biographies  of  the 
emperors.  This  is  not  proven  and  seems  especially 
improbable  for  the  time  of  Constantine,  since  Soc- 
rates expressly  states  in  the  preface  to  book  V.  that 
he  was  unable  to  obtain  da,t&  concerning  the  polit- 
ical events  of  that  time  and  observes  that  hence- 
forth he  would  write  what  he  himself  saw  or  what 
he  had  been  able  to  learn  from  eye-witnesses.  The 
composition  of  the  '^  History  "  is  not  seldom  me- 
chanical. Socrates  often  cites  Eusebius  and  Athar 
nasius  literally  (ii.  37)  and  it  not  infrequently  hap- 
pens that  he  copies  his  sources  almost  word  for 
word.  Yet  criticism  of  the  sources  is  not  lacking, 
as  in  the  fact  that  recognition  of  the  imtrustworthi- 
ness  of  Rufinus  induced  Socrates  to  rewrite  his  work. 

Socrates  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of 
his  time,  and  could  fully  appreciate  Hellenic  dis- 
cipline, of  which  he  says  that  Christ 

Author's  and  his  disciples  looked  upon  it  as 
Limitations  neither  harmful  nor  divine,  therefore 
and  Rela-  every  individual  should  be  allowed  to 

tionships.  take  the  stand  he  pleases,  either  for  or 
against  it.  Moreover,  although  the 
Holy  Scriptures  reveal  divine  dogmas  to  us  and  re- 
vive our  piety — the  real  life  and  faith — ^nevertheless, 
they  do  not  give  training  in  logic,  by  the  aid  of 
which  we  must  meet  the  adversaries  of  the  truth; 
this,  however,  is  essential,  since  the  enemy  is  best 
combated  with  his  own  weapons.  Socrates  did  not 
possess  real  learning;  he  relates  simply,  rarely  cut- 
ting the  thread  of  his  descriptions  by  reflections,  as, 
for  instance,  in  III.,  vii.,  xvi.  He  had  also  little 
interest  in  mere  theology.  For  him,  the  principal 
factor  in  Christianity  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity, but  he  did  not  feel  the  need  of  conceiving  this 
distinctly  and  intelligently  and  of  formulating  it. 
He  essentiaUy  agrees  with  his  citation  from  Eva- 
grius*  Manachicum  (III.,  vii.  23) :  "  We  must  bow 
down  in  silence  before  the  unutterable."  This  in- 
difference of  Socrates  to  theology,  perhaps  also  an 
inborn  mildness  of  temperament,  determined  his 
attitude  toward  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  of  his 
time;  he  was  opposed  to  the  use  of  force  against 
heretics  (VII.,  xli.,  cf.  xxix.).  He  does  not  judge 
harshly  even  the  Arians,  although  he  regarded  them 
as  notorious  heretics  (I.,  viii.  1-2).  His  attitude 
toward  the  Novatians  was  especially  friendly;  he 
repro8u;hes  Celestine  with  having  persecuted  the 
Roman  Novatians  (VII.,  xi.),  and  considers  seri- 
ously whether  the  hard  fate  that  befell  John  Chrys- 
ostom  was  not  a  punishment  for  his  having  des- 
troyed Novatian  churches  (VI.,  xix.  7).  He  often 
alludes  to  the  Novatians  specifically  (I.,  x.,  II., 
xxxviii.;  etc.),  and  is  remarkably  weU  informed 
regarding  their  history.    These  facts  have  been  ex- 


plained by  the  aasertioa  that  Soccates  himadf  wis 
a  Novatian,  but  this  is  incorrect,  at  least  for  the 
time  when  he  wrote  his  "  History."  In  V.,  xx.  1, 
he  speaks  of  the  Novatians  in  the  same  way  as  of 
the  Arians,  the  Macedonians,  and  the  EuncHmtiH. 
The  personal  relations  of  Socrates  with  Auxanoo, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  Nicene  councfl  aod 
lived  up  to  the  time  of  the  younger  Theodosius  (L 
13;  cf .  i.  10;  Auxanon,  whether  of  the  same  faith  or 
not,  could  therefore  give  valuable  informaticHi),  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  ^e  importance  of  the  Novatlsn 
commimities  in  Constantinople,  explain  his  intenst 
in  this  sect.  It  is  self-evident,  in  spite  of  his  good 
will,  that  no  great  work  could  be  expected  from  a 
writer  like  Socrates.  He  was  well  qualified  to  re- 
late personal  experiences,  but  was  not  able  to  write 
history.  This  was  the  judgment  of  Valesius  and  it 
is  confirmed  by  the  later  commentators.  His  re- 
ports are  not  reliable,  and,  in  cases  not  a  few,  wroog. 
However,  the  later  books,  especially  the  sixth  and 
seventh,  contain  much  valuable  information. 

(G.   LOESCHCCE.) 

Bibuoobaprt:  Other  editions  than  those  mentioiied  in  tin 
text  are  by  Q.  Reading,  Cambridge,  1720,  repiodueed  m 
MPG,  UviL;  R.  Huasey,  Oxford,  1853,  repiodueed  by 
W.  Bright,  ib.  1878.  Eng.  txanals.  are  in  Bohn*a  KeeU- 
tiaaHeal  Ltbrary,  London,  1851,  and  in  NPNF,  2  mg., 
vol.  ii. 

On  the' life  of  Socrates  consult  the  iiitroductioos  to  the 
editions  as  given  in  the  text  and  above;  Fabricias-Harisi. 
BMiotheoa  Graea,  vii.  423  sqq.,  Hambuig,  1801;  CeOlier, 
AuUun  Moeria,  viii.  514-525;  Bardenbewer,  Patnlogitt 
pp.  332-333.  Eng.  transl.,  St.  Louis.  1908;  Schaff.  Chru- 
fumCAtircA.iii.  880-881;  DCB.  i v.  709-711;  iCL.  xi.  473- 
476.  On  his  woiic  consult  the  essay  oi  Je&p  mentioiMd 
in  the  text,  and  the  introductions  in  the  editkws  of  ths 
text;  F.  A.  Holihausen,  Dt  fontibut,  quibuM  SoeraUty  So- 
MomenuB,  ac  Theodoretu»  in  mribenda  hutoria  socro  teat  noil, 
G6ttingen,  1825;  J.  G.  Dowling,  Introduction  to  tko  Critiod 
Study  of  Ecdetiaatioal  HiU.,  pp.  34  sqq.,  London,  1838; 
H.  M.  Gwatkln,  Studiet  of  Arianiom,  p.  97,  Cambridge, 
1882;  Batafol  Qwutionet  Philottorvian0B,  Paris.  1891; 
Rausohen,  in  Jahfbu^  der  ^riatlickon  Kir^e,  19^.  pp. 
2  sqq.;  F.  Geppert,  Die  QueUm  dm  Kirehonkitiorikm 
SocroUt  SckolatticuB,  Leipsic,  1898. 

SOCRATES:  Greek  philosopher  and  teacher; 
b.  in  Psania  (on  the  east  of  Mt.  Hjrmettus,  near  the 
modem  Liopesiy  8  m.  s.e.  of  Athens)  4G9  B.C.;  d.  at 
Athens  in  Mi^  or  June,  dl&9.  As  a  youth  he  was  a 
sculptor,  but  he  later  devoted  his  manhood,  even 
till  old  age,  to  the  assiduous  practise  of  bringing  to 
birth  the  thoughts  and  characters  of  his  youthful 
countrymen,  humorously  h'kening  his  occupati(Hi 
to  that  of  a  midwife.  In  three  battles — at  Potidsa, 
at  Delium,  and  at  Amphipolis — ^he  proved  himself 
a  brave  and  efficient  citizen-soldier.  At  the  age  of 
sixty,  as  a  senator — ^the  only  instance  in  which  he 
accepted  office — he  showed  his  moral  and  political 
heroism  by  withstanding  alone  the  excited  paasioiis, 
and  for  the  time  thwarting  the  perverse  and  vin- 
dictive purpose,  of  the  people  in  their  popular  as- 
sembly. He  also  in  406  opposed  the  illegal  disfx^ 
sition  of  the  trial  of  eight  generals  by  a  single  vote. 
At  the  age  of  seventy  he  was  accused  of  comiptiiig 
the  youth,  and  not  worshiping  the  gods  of  his 
country,  tried  before  the  popular  dicastery,  con- 
demned by  a  small  majority  of  votes,  and  sentenced 
to  death  by  drinking  hemlock. 

The  philosophy  of  Socrates  is  not  so  much  a  sys- 
tem of  doctrines  as  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  a  method 
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of  aearoh  for  the  truth.  That  method,  the  method 
of  question  and  answer,  was  so  characteristic  of 
Socrates,  and  at  the  same  time  so  full  of  life  and 
power  that  it  was  adopted  more  or  less  by  all  his 
disciples  and  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the 
Socratic  method.  It  is  seen  in  its  perfection  in  the 
"  Dialogues  "  of  Plato,  which  are  liie  idealised  con- 
yersations  of  the  idealised  Socrates.  The  subject- 
matter  of  the  Socratic  philosophy  is  ethics  in  contra- 
distinction to  ph3rsics;  its  aim  is  practical  to  the 
exclusion  of  bamn  speculation;  and  conscious 
ignorance,  modesty,  moderation,  and  pure  and  high 
nuurality  are  among  its  most  marked  characteristics. 

The  chief  good,  our  being's  end  and  aim,  accord- 
ing to  the  Socratic  ethics,  is  happiness,  that  well- 
being  which  results  from  well-doing  in  obedience  to 
the  will  of  Crod  and  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven. 
Xenophon  and  Plato  agree  in  making  Socrates 
teach  that  he  who  knows  justice  is  just,  and  the 
man  who  understands  virtue  is  virtuous:  in  other 
words,  he  resolves  all  virtue  into  knowledge.  But 
it  is  plain  from  both  these  writers  that  he  used 
knowledge  in  a  high  and  comprehensive  sense  un- 
usual in  ethical  treatises,  but  strikingly  analogous 
to  that  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  Scriptures.  He 
makes  knowledge  identical  with  wisdom,  and  ig- 
norance with  folly  and  sin,  just  as  in  the  Bible 
piety  is  wisdom,  and  sin  is  folly:  the  wicked  have 
no  knowledge,  while  the  righteous  know  all  things. 

Socrates  believed  in  the  existence  of  one  supreme 
Divinity,  the  creator  and  disposer  of  the  imiverse, 
all-powerful,  omniscient,  and  omnipresent,  per- 
fectiiy  wise  aind  just  and  good.  His  method  ojf  dem- 
onstrating the  existence  of  such  a  being  was 
strictly  Baconian,  the  same  argument  as  Paley 
used  in  his  Natural  Theology,  And  what  Xenophon 
records  of  his  master  of  those  imwritten  laws  in  the 
soul  of  man  which  execute  themselves,  and  make 
it  impossible  for  any  man  to  be  unjust,  or  impure, 
or  licentious,  without  paying  the  penalty  (which 
proves  a  greater  and  better  than  any  hiunan  law- 
giver), recalls  Bishop  Butler  himself.  Socrates  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  under  the  constant  guidance  of 
a  divine  voice,  which  always  warned  him  when  he 
was  in  danger  of  going  or  doing  wrong,  and  thus, 
indirectly,  always  led  him  in  the  right  way;  and  he 
taught  that  every  man  might  have  the  same  divine 
guidance.  He  held  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  and  the  future  life  as  strenuously  as 
Plato  did,  but  without  those  dreams  and  chimeras 
of  its  preexistence  and  successive  transmigrations 
by  which  the  creed  of  the  latter  was  disfigured.  It 
was  the  beauty  and  glory  of  Socrates'  character, 
that  his  doctrine  of  providence  and  prayer  and  a 
future  state  was  the  controlling  principle  of  his  life, 
and  he  believed  that  death  was  not  an  evil,  but  the 
highest  good  and  the  richest  blessing.  His  teach- 
ings, illustrated  by  a  conscientious,  unselfish,  heroic, 
missionary  life,  and  sealed  by  a  martyr's  death,  are 
the  main  secret  of  his  power,  and  these  exhibit  him 
in  his  true  relation  to  Christianity. 

D.  Percy  Gilmore. 

Bibuoorapht:  Sources  are  the  '*  Memorabilia  "  and  "  9ym- 
Ewdum  "  of  Xenophon,  Plato'a  "  Apology,*'  "  Ssrmpo- 
aium."  "Crito.**  and  "  Phaedor  Plutareh's  Degenio  SoenUu, 
and  Diogenes  Laertius,  "  Lives  of  Philosophera."  To  be 
taken  into  account  are  the  works  on  the  histoiy  of  philoao- 


phy  by  H.  Bitter,  4  vols.,  Oxford,  1838-46;  W.  A.  But- 
ler, 2  vols.,  Cambridge,  1865;  G.  H.  Lewes,  4  vols.,  Lon- 
don,  1857;  J.  B.  Mayor,  Aneunt  PhUoMphvt  Cambridge, 
1881;  A.  Schwegler.  3d  ed.,  Fraibuig,  1882;  W.  Windel- 
band.  New  York,  1803;  J.  £.  Erdmann.vol.  i..  London,  1892; 
E.  Zeller,  2  vols.,  1897;  F.  Ueberweg,  ed.  Heinae,  9th  ed., 
Berlin,  1901-O5,  Eng.  transl.,  of  eariier  edition,  vol.  i., 
Londxm,  1875.  Consult  further:  F.  Charpentier,  La  Viede 
Soeraie,  3d  ed.,  Paris,  1699,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1758; 
R.  Nares,  An  B—ay  on  the  Demon  or  Dwination  of8ocrate»t 
London,  1782;  J.  W.  Hanne,  Socraiea  aU  Geniiu  der  Hu- 
maniUtt,  Brunswick,  1841;  J.  P.  Potter.  The  Religion  of 
Socratee,  London,  1831;  idem,  Characteritties  of  the  Greek 
Philoeophere,  Soeratee  and  Plato,  ib.  1845;  E.  M.  Goulbum, 
Socratee,  London,  1858;  E.  Goguel,  Arietophane  et  Soerate, 
Strasburg,  1859;  H.  Schmidt,  Sokratea,  Halle.  1866;  A. 
Gamier,  Hiatoire  de  la  moraUt  Paris,  1865;  A.  Chaignet, 
La  Vie  de  SoeraU,  Paris,  1868;  E.  Alberti,  Sokratee:  ein 
Vereueh  iAer  ihn  naeh  den  QueUen,  Q6ttingen,  1869;  P. 
Months.  La  Philoeophie  de  Socrate,  Arras,  1869;  J.  S. 
Blackie,  Four  Phaeee  of  Morale,  London,  1871;  H.  E. 
Manning,  The  Dannon  of  Socrateet  London.  1872;  A. 
FouiUte,  La  Philoeophie  de  Soerate,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1874; 
C.  Charaux,  UOmbre  de  SoeraU,  Paris,  1878;  A.  W.  Benn, 
The  Greek  Philoeophere,  2  vols.,  London,  1882;  idem. 
The  Philoeophy  of  Greece,  ib.  1898;  A.  B.  Moss.  Soeratee, 
Buddha,  and  Jeeue,  London.  1885;  C.  du  Prel,  Die  Myetik 
der  aUen  Griechen,  Leipsic.  1888;  F.  DQmmler.  Akademika, 
Giessen.  1889;  R.  M.  Wenley,  /Socrates  and  Chriet,  Lon- 
don, 1889;  A.  Ddring,  Die  Lehre  dee  Sokratee  ale  eodalee 
ReformeyMem,  Munich.  1895;  R.  W.  Emerson,  Ttoo  Un- 
p%Miahed  Beeaye,  Boston.  1896;  A.  D.  Godley,  Soeratee 
and  Athenian  Society  in  hie  Day,  London,  1896;  E.  Pflei- 
derer.  Sokratee,  Plato  und  ihre  SehlOer,  TObingen,  1896; 
J.  T.  Forbes,  Soeratee,  Edinburgh,  1905;  E.  Lange,  Sok- 
ratee, GOtersloh,  1906. 

SODEH,  HANS  KARL  HERMANH,  FREIHERR 
VON:  German  Protestant;  b.  at  Cincinnati,  O., 
Aug.  16,  1852.  He  was  educated  at  Esslingen, 
Urach,  and  the  theological  institute  of  Tabingen, 
and  was  then  curate  at  Wildbad,  near  Stuttgart 
(1875-^),  pastor  at  Dresden-Striesen  (1881-^2), 
and  archdeacon  at  Chemnitz  (1883-^).  Since  1887 
he  has  been  pastor  of  the  Jerusalemkirche,  Berlin, 
and  in  1889  became  privat-docent  for  New-Testa- 
ment exegesis  at  the  university  of  the  same  city, 
where  he  has  been  associate  professor  since  1893. 
In  theology  he  belongs  to  the  liberal  school,  and 
has  written  Der  Br^f  dee  Apoetde  Patdtte  an  die 
PkUipper  (Freiburg,  1889);  the  volumes  on  He- 
brews, the  Epistles  of  Peter,  James,  and  Jude,  Co- 
lossians,  Ephesians,  Philemon  for  the  Handkomr 
mentor  turn  Neuen  Testament  (2  vols.,  1890-91); 
Reisebriefe  aus  PaUMina  (Berlm,  1898) ;  Paldatina 
und  seine  Gesckichte  (Leipsic,  1899);  Die  Schriften 
dee  Neuen  Testaments  in  ihrer  dUesten  erreichbaren 
TextgestaU  (Berlin,  1902  sqq.);  Die  wichHgsien 
Fragen  im  Leben  Jesu  (1904);  and  Urchristiiche 
Lita-aiwrgeschichU  (1905). 

SODOM.    See  Palbstinb,  XL,  }  10. 

SOERENSEN,  ANDERS  HERMAN  VH^HELM: 

Danish  clergyman;  b.  at  Banders  (a  town  of  Jut- 
land, 118  m.  n.w.  of  Copenhagen)  Jime  27,  1840. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Banders  Latin  School 
(1858),  and  from  the  University  of  Copenhagen 
(candidate  in  theology,  1805);  with  his  wife  he 
conducted  in  Copenhagen  a  school  for  girls,  1865- 
1874;  in  1869  he  was  made  chaplain  at  Frederiks- 
beig  (a  suburb  of  Copenhagen),  in  1876  pastor  in 
Taanum-Hombdk  (Viboig),  and  in  1890  pastor  at 
Husby  (Funen),  his  present  chaige.  He  is  regarded 
as  Denmark's  greatest  living  authority  on  foreign 
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DB,  and  on  this  subject  he  is  a  wcll-knon'n 
writer  and  speaker.  His  writJngH  are  cbaractemed 
by  thoroughness.  Notable  among  his  productions 
are  his  articlea  in  the  Nordisk  MitnotutuUskrift, 
which  he  has  edited  since  1899,  and  in  NordUk 
KiTkeUktikon;  also  Vor  Tida  Miaauma/orventninger 
og  MiintmareauUaler  (1895);  and  Jftrui  og  MiaaionOr- 
reme  (1900).  John  O.  Evjen. 

SOHH,  s6m,  RXTDOLF:  German  Protestant 
jurist;  b.  at  Rostock  Oct.  26,  1S41.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universitiea  of  Rostock  (LL.D..  18G4), 
Berlin,  Heidelberg,  and  Munich;  was  privat-docent 
in  the  faculty  of  law  of  the  University  of  Gettingen 
(1866-70).  and  was  appointed  associate  professor 
in  1870.  In  the  same  year  be  became  professor  at 
Freiburg,  and  from  1872  to  1887  occupied  a  similar 
position  at  Strasburg.  Since  1887  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  German  and  canon  law  in  the  University 
of  Leipsic.  His  views  upon  canonistic  theory, 
though  unusual  and  novel,  have  gained  great  signifi- 
cance in  German  theological  thought.  His  writings 
of  theological  interest  are  Daa  VerhoUnit  wm  Stoat 
unrf  JCircAe  (TQbingen,  1873);  KirchengeacAichte  im 
Qmndriaa  (Leipstc,  1838,  14th  ed.,  1905;  Eng. 
transl.  of  8th  ed.,  Oudinea  of  Chvrek  Hulory  (Lon- 
don,1895);  JCir>:A«nr«Ai,  vol.  i.  (1892);  Waenurid 
Unprwng  da  Kalhdlizistiata  (1009). 

SOHlf,  sen,  GEORG:  German  Refonned  theo- 
logian; b.  at  RoBsbach,  in  Upper  Hesse,  Dec.  31, 
I55I;  d.  at  Heidelberg  not  later  than  Apr.  23,  1589. 
In  1566  he  visited  the  Univer^ty  of  Marburg;  went 
to  Wittenberg  in  1569;  studied  first  jurisprudence, 
and  then  changed  to  theology,  which  after  1572  he 
studied  at  Marburg.  Hia  unusual  erudition  led  to 
his  reception  into  the  teaching  corps  of  the  univer- 
sity in  1574;  he  became  professor  of  Hebrew  in  1575. 
His  principal  theological  adversary  was  his  on-n 
disciple,  JEgidiua  Hunniua  (q.v.).  In  consequence 
of  the  ecclesiastical  agitations  [in  Hesse],  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Heidelberg  in  1584,  but  only  &  brief 
career  of  activity  was  there  his  portion, 

Hia  dogmatic  writings  treat  mainly  of  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute  between  Lutherans  and  Calvinists 
(touching  the  Lord's  Supper,  Christology,  and  free 
will)  and  also  controvert  the  Church  of  Rome,  His 
collective  works  appeared  in  3  vols.  (Herbom,  1591- 
1592;  3dcd.,  1609).  Cabl  MntoT, 

BibuoosjLTHt:   J.  Cali-ia'a  OnOio  dt  fiia  tt  cbilu  0.  Sohn. 

BFicIeIb«rg.  \5S9.  ia  repriDted  in  the  "  Worka,"  vol.  i.. 
■od  is  the  main  boutco  for  the  Ufa  by  H.  Adnm  in  VOa 
FTudtfunim.  pp.  206-301.  Fr&nkfart,  1706;  J.  Tilemun. 
VtlA  profaaomnt  -  -  .  tn  tuadfmvt  Marburgmn.  pp.  129- 
140,  Mftrburg.  1~2T.  Cf.  F,  W.  Strieder.  Gnatdlat'  lu 
nii«r  hwntchtn  Oeiehrtm-  und  ScJiriflaielUrffeKAvht*,  xv. 
109-112.  CukI.  ISOS:  H.  Hcnpe,  aacltvtUt  lUr  hein- 
n  ISeaSt,  puum.  ib.  1S4T, 


SOLITARY  BRETHREH.    See  CoiorosiBM,  IL,  5. 

SOLOHOn :  Third  king  of  all  Israel,  secood  son  of 
David  by  Bathsheba,  and  his  successor.  His  date», 
according  to  the  old  chronology,  are  1021-981,  ac- 
cording to  Ewald  1025-986,  according  to  Kamp- 
haijsen  977-938.  The  natural  heir  to  the  throne 
was  Adonijah,  nince  his  elder  brothers,  Amnoo  and 


Absalom,  had  been  killed,  while  Chileab  (or  Danid), 
of  whom  little  mention  is  made,  probably  died  in 
early  youth  (cf,  II  Sam.  iii.  2^;  I  Kings  i.  5  Bqq.). 
While,  however,  it  was  customary  (or  the  succe*- 
sion  to  go  by  primogeniture  (cf.  I  Kings  ii.  15),  the 
king  hod  the  privilege  of  choosing  his  Bucecaor, 
and  on  this  the  hopes  of  Solomon  were  baaed. 
Solomon,  the  fourth  of  David's  sons  to  be  born  in 
Jerusalem  (II  Bam.  v.  14),  was  brought  up  by  tht 
prophet  Nathan,  who  apparently  called  him  Jedi- 
diah  (II  Sam.  xii.  25).  Bathsheba  seeois  to  haie 
been  the  favorite  wife  of  David,  and  evidently  lude 
the  end  of  ber  ambitions  the  gaining  of  the  timua 
for  her  eldest  surviving  son.  Two  factions  thus 
arose  at  the  court  of  the  aged  David.  Joab  and  the 
high  priest  Abiathar  were  the  partisana  of  Adonijah; 
Bathsheba,  Nathan,  Benaiab,  and  the  second  priest 
Zadok  were  on  the  aide  of  Solomon. 

On  the  approach  of  David's  death  Adonijah  as- 
sembled hia  particans  at  the  stone  of  Zoheleth  near 
Jerusalem.  The  news  of  this  gathering  naturally 
excited  the  estremest  alarm  among  the  adherenU 
of  Solomon.  At  the  instigation  of  Nathan  Bath- 
sheba hurried  to  David,  telling  the  dying  king  that 
he  bad  sworn  to  appoint  Solomon  his  successor, 
and  that  Adonijah  had  already  seixed  the  thraoe 
(I  Kings  i.  11  sqq.).  David  renewed  his  oath  and 
commanded  that  Solomon  be  placed  upon  the  royal 
mule,  anointed  king,  and  proclaimed  as  the  lawful 
sovereign  of  Israel.  When  the  acclamations  of  the 
new  ruler  were  heard  at  the  stone  of  Zoheleth.  Adoni- 
jah fled  to  the  altar,  where  his  life  was  spared  by 


Before  the  death  of  David,  however,  he  ai 
his  last  wishes  to  his  successor.  These  were  three; 
vengeance  on  Joab  for  blood  guiltiness  incurred  in 
the  murder  of  Abner  and  Amosa;  rewards  to  the 
sons  of  Baraillai  of  Gilead  for  aid  rendered  David; 
and  death  to  Sbimei  for  having  cursed  the  king 
(I  Kings  ii.  3  sqq.).  The  foolish  ambition  of  Adooi- 
jah  brought  about  hia  execution,  while  his  partinn 
Joab  was  put  to  death,  and  the  high  priest  Abiathar 
was  deposed  (I  Kings  ii.  13  sqq.),  Joab  being  re- 
placed by  Benaiah  and  Abiathar  by  Zadok.  The 
rise  of  Solomon  to  the  throne  has  been  held  by  soeh 
scholars  as  Wellhausen,  Stade,  and  Renan  to  have 
been  the  result  of  a  mere  palace  intrigue  of  the  usual 
oriental  type,  while  David's  will  ia  allef;ed  to  be  » 
figment  of  a  subservient  courtier  anxious  to  turn 
the  responaibility  tor  the  succeeding  bloodshed  from 
Solomon  t«  David.  For  all  this  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence. 

On  his  accesaioQ  to  the  throne  Solomon  sought  td 
protect  and  to  extend  the  rich  heritage  of  David, 
who  hod  gained  for  hia  realm  dimensions  which 
compelled  the  respect  of  all  the  nearer  Eaat.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  waa  inevitable  that  on  the  death 
of  David  recalcitrant  vassals  and  hostile  neighbon 
should  make  trouble  on  the  boundaries.  Thua 
Hodad,  of  the  royal  line  of  Edom,  who  had  fled  to 
Egypt  from  David,  seiiod  the  opportunity  to  renew 
hostility,  and  apparently  made  hia  countiy  par- 
tially independent  of  Israel  (I  Kings  xi.  14  sqq). 
Again,  according  to  I  Kings  xi.  23  sqq,,  there  is  an 
allusion  to  the  foundation  of  the  Idngdom  of  Da- 
mascus by  a  daring  Syrian  general  who  established 
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himself  in  the  city  during  the  reign  of  Solomon.  It 
18  thus  evident  that  while  Solomon  held  the  king- 
dom together,  it  was  not  without  difficulty  or  even 
without  some  diminution  of  territory.  Poesiblyi 
however,  Solomon  attached  less  importance  to  pro- 
tecting his  frontiers  than  to  strengthening  Israel 
within.  He  built  strong  fortifications,  prepared 
material  of  war,  and  kept  his  supplies  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  Above  all,  he  was  successful  in 
introducing  the  horse  for  cavalry  and  chariots. 

Solomon  seems  to  have  possessed  high  talents 
for  organization  and  finance,  and  his  justice  became 
proverbial.  The  entire  land  of  Israel  was  divided 
into  twelve  administrative  districts,  each  required 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  royal  court  for  a  month. 
There  likewise  seemed  to  have  been  special  districts 
for  public  works,  one  of  the  chief  officials  of  the 
kingdom  being  Adoniram,  master  of  the  levy. 
Hand  in  hand  with  this  oiganization  doubtless 
went  the  final  absorption  of  the  Canaanites,  whom 
Solomon  compeUed  to  share  in  the  levies  and  taxes 
of  the  Israelites.  Besides  introducing  the  horse 
into  Israel,  Solomon  extended  his  commercial  rela- 
tions to  the  Sabeans  of  South  Arabia  and  to  Ophir 
(q.v.).      • 

Solomon's  financial  talents  seem  to  have  been 
exhausted  in  acquiring  vast  wealth.  He  was  even 
obliged,  toward  the  end  of  his  reign,  to  pawn  twenty 
cities,  while  taxation  was  so  heavy  that  discontent 
appeared  in  the  revolt  against  his  successor.  Solo- 
mon had  never  learned  in  the  stem  school  of  his 
father.  He  grew  up  as  a  rich  heir  in  the  splendor  of 
a  royal  court,  inheriting  certain  despotic  tendencies 
and  weaknesses,  and  inclined  to  prodigality,  dis- 
play, and  sensuality.  In  addition  to  the  fortresses 
and  the  luxurious  court,  which  included  700  wives 
and  300  concubines,  his  palaces  and  the  Temple 
(q.v.)  required  an  immense  outlay.  With  the  help 
of  Syrian  artists  he  transformed  a  large  part  of  the 
hill  of  Zion  in  the  eastern  part  of  Jerusalem  into  a 
sort  of  city  of  palaces.  Like  his  riches,  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon  was  proverbial  (cf .  I  Kings  iv.  29  sqq.) ; 
3,000  proverbs  and  more  than  1,000  songs  were 
ascribed  to  him;  and  he  was  said  to  be  the  author 
of  Ps.  Ixxii.  and  cxxvii.,  as  well  as  of  the  book  of 
Proverbs  (q.v.).  (R.  Kittbl.) 

BiBUoaRAPHT:  The  sources  are  I  Kings  i.-zi.  and  I  Chron. 
TTJy.  22-11  Chron.  i.-ix.  Consult  further:  The  works  on  the 
history  of  Israel  by  Milman,  Stanley,  F.  Newman,  Ewald, 
Stade,  K6hler,  Klostermann,  Comill,  Kittel,  McCurdy, 
Kent,  and  otibers  named  under  Abab  or  Isiujbl,  Histobt 
or;  G.  WeO,  The  Bible,  the  Koran,  and  the  Talmud,  or. 
Biblical  Legends  of  the  Muasulmane,  pp.  200-248,  London, 
1846;  G.  Meignan,  Salomon;  gon  regne,  eea  ScrUa,  Paris, 
1890;  M.  GHinbaum,  Neue  BeitrOge  ziur  aemitiechen  Sagen' 
kunde,  pp.  190  sqq.,  Berlin,  1893;  idem,  Oeeammelte  Auf' 
notice  nor  Spvtteh-  und  Sagenkunde,  pp.  22  sqq.,  167  sqq., 
ib.  1901;  F.  Vigouroux,  La  Bible  et  let  dScouvertee  mod- 
ernee,  iii.  253-405.  6th  ed..  Paris.  1896;  B.  W.  Bacon, 
Solomon  in  Tradition  and  Fact,  in  New  World,  1898,  pp.  212 
■qq.;  R.  Fftrber,  Konig  Salomon  in  der  Tradition,  Vienna, 
1902;  C.  F.  Kent,  StudenCe  Old  Teetament,  ii.  14-16,  165- 
199,  New  York,  1905;  G.  Beer,  Saul,  David,  Salomo, 
TQbingen,  1906;  DB,  iv.  559-569;  EB,  u.  2235-38,  iv. 
4680-90;  JE,  zi.  436-448;  Vigouroux,  DicHonnaire,  fsao. 
cv«  1382-M. 


SOLOMON  BAR  ISAAC.    See  Rashi. 

SOLOMON,  ODES  OF:     The  Odes  of  Solomon, 
which,   until    recently,   were,   except   for  certain 
X.— 32 


fragments  and  quotations,  altogether  lost,  were 
commonly  connected  in  the  tradition  of  Christian 
literature  with  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  (see  Pbettd- 
SPiaiiAPHA,  II.,  1).  In  this  grouping  of  material, 
the  ancient  stichometries  gave  them  a  place,  more  or 
less  honorable,  among  the  subcanonical  literature. 
How  near  they  came  to  actual  ecclesiastical  accept- 
ance could  only  be  guessed  by  analogy,  from  the 
companion  volume  to  which  they  were  attached. 
The  stichometries,  however,  gave  a  rough  idea  of 
the  compass  of  the  book,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  librarian  or  bookseller,  from  which  it  was  easy 
to  infer  that  a  lost  book  of  nearly  the  same  compass 
as  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  was  once  in  circulation 
in  Christian  churches.  In  the  next  place,  quota- 
tions professing  to  come  from  the  missing  book 
were  recovered  from  two  quarters:  first,  there  was 
a  passage  relating  to  the  birth  of  Christ  from  a  virgin, 
quoted  by  Lactantius  (De  div,  inst.,  iv.  12;  Eng. 
transl.,  ANF,  vii.  110),  which  he  said  was  from 
the  nineteenth  ode  of  Solomon.  Second,  there  was 
a  series  of  Odes  of  Solomon  quoted  in  a  Coptic  book, 
a  chief  monument  of  Gnostic  literature,  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  PisHa  Sophia,  These  odes  and 
fragments  of  odes  were  turned  back  into  Greek  and 
published  by  Ryle  and  James  at  the  close  of  their 
edition  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon. 

The  book  itself,  so  long  lost,  was  recovered  by 
J.  Rendel  Harris  in  a  Syriac  version,  Jan.  4,  1909; 
it  had  been  reposing  along  with  a  number  of  other 
Syriac  fragments  on  his  bookshelves,  apparently 
for  a  couple  of  years  or  more,  the  manuscript  in 
question  having  come  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Tigris.  When  the  identification  was  made,  it 
appeared  that  the  manuscript,  a  late  paper  one  of 
no  extrinsic  value,  contained  both  the  Odes  and 
the  Psalms  of  Solomon;  it  was  slightly  mutilated 
at  the  beginning,  so  that  odes  one  and  two  and  a 
part  of  ode  three  were  missing;  at  the  other  end 
the  eighteenth  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  was  gone 
and  part  of  the  seventeenth.  The  nineteenth  ode 
contained  the  quotation  which  Lactantius  gives  in 
a  Latin  translation;  all  the  matter  quoted  by  the 
Piatia  Sophia  was  diso  identified,  and  in  addition  a 
part  of  the  first  ode  was  also  with  some  probability 
detected  in  the  Coptic  text.  So  that,  with  a  veiy 
slight  deduction  for  the  imperfection  of  the  manu- 
script, the  complete  book  was  recovered  and  restored 
to  its  place  in  Christian  literature.  The  forty-two 
odes  thus  recovered  are  of  rare  beauty  and  spirit- 
uality; with  possibly  an  exception  or  two,  they 
come  from  a  single  hand,  and  represent  a  hitherto 
unknown  department  of  early  Christian  literature. 
They  were  produced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
century  or  the  early  part  of  the  second.  The  writer 
was  a  person  of  G^tile  extraction,  who  had  be- 
come attached  to  a  Church  of  Judeo-Christians, 
probably  in  Palestine.  He  did  not,  however,  accept 
circimidsion  or  keep  the  Sabbath,  occupying  ex- 
actly the  position  which  Justin  Martyr  did  on  those 
points,  which  he  says  he  learned  from  an  ancient 
Christian  to  whom  he  owed  his  conversion.  So  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  the  hints  in  the  odes  (it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  psalter  is  not  the  easiest  place 
from  which  to  extract  history),  he  knew  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah  or  Christ,  but  did  not  know  the  Synoptic 
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tradition  about  him.  Whether  he  knew  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  with  which  he  has  many  ideas  and  expres- 
sions in  common,  is  one  of  the  points  that  are  still 
in  debate.  He  has  occasional  points  of  contact  with 
the  Pauline  epistles,  and  even  more  with  the  Apoc- 
alypse, though  it  is  difficult  to  establish  quotations. 
His  real  Gospel  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
lost  Hebrew  or  Nazarene  Gospels,  perhaps  the  same 
as  that  of  which  Jerome  found  a  copy  in  Tiberias. 
To  this  he  owed  some  details  in  reference  to  the 
baptism,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  sayings  of  Jesus. 
It  is  curious  that  he  has  no  eschatology,  and  no 
day  of  judgment;  immortality  is  not  innate,  but 
acquired.  On  the  ethical  side  the  most  important 
feature  is  that  the  book  appears  to  contain  the  first 
Christian  prohibition  of  the  purchase  of  slaves. 

The  church  orders  and  ritual  are  almost  absent; 
it  is  not  certain  that  baptism  is  alluded  to,  still  less 
are  there  traces  of  a  Christian  eucharist,  as  com- 
monly known.  The  only  reference  to  the  officials 
are  an  allusion:  (1)  to  blessed  deacons  who  carry 
the  water  of  life,  (2)  to  a  priesthood  in  spiritual 
things  which  the  writer  says  he  possesses,  which  is 
carefully  defined  as  not  being  of  a  carnal  nature, 
but  consisting  of  truth  and  purity  in  the  inmost 
parts. 

The  writer  shows  a  strong  attachment  to  the 
Jewish  religion  on  many  sides:  he  has  an  affection 
for  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  which  must  be  as- 
sumed to  have  fallen  before  the  time  when  he  was 
writing;  he  holds  fast  to  the  Old  Testament,  alle- 
gorizes (as  do  all  early  Christians)  the  story  in  Gene- 
sis, imitates  the  Psalms,  and  makes  evangelical 
doctrine  out  of  Isaiah  (e.g.,  chap.  xxxv.). 

Though  there  is  much  that  is  still  uncertain,  as 
to  the  place,  time,  and  character  of  the  writer, 
enough  is  known  to  place  him  as  a  worthy  represen- 
tative of  the  first  or  second  generation  after  the 
apostles;  and  the  new  hymns  will  exert  a  wide  in- 
fluence upon  the  thought  of  the  Church. 

J.  RSNDEL  HaBRIS. 

BnuooBAPRT:  The  Odea  and  Pealma  of  Solomon,  edited 
from  the  Syriac  by  J.  Rendel  Harris,  Cambridge.  1909 
{tditio  princepe);  J.  Rendel  Harris,  An  early  Chriatian 
PaaUer,  London,  1909;  Ein  judieeh-chrieaichea  Paalmbuch 
AIM  dem  ereten  Jahrhunderi.  Aua  dem  Syriaehen  Hber^ 
aettt  von  J.  FUmming,  ed.  A.  Hamack,  Leipsie,  1910; 
Literariachea  Zentralblati,  1910,  no.  24,  ools.  777-781. 

SOLOMON,  PSALMS  OF.  See  Pseudbpigbafha, 
O.  T.,  IL,  1. 

SOLOMOH,  WISDOM  OF.  See  Apocrypha,  A, 
iv.,  13. 

SOM,  KONRAD.    See  Sam. 

SOlfASCHIANS,  so-mas'ki-ans  ("Regular  Clerks 
of  St.  Majolus  ") :  One  of  the  most  important  mo- 
nastic congregations  evoked  by  the  Counter-Ref- 
ormation. They  derive  their  name  from  the  Italian 
village  of  Somascho  (between  Milan  and  Bergamo), 
where  their  founder,  Girolamo  Miani  (or  Emiliani), 
wrote  the  first  rule  for  them.  Miani,  who  was  of 
senatorial  rank,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1481,  and, 
entering  the  army,  was  recognised  as  a  brave  but 
dissolute  officer.  Captured  at  the  storming  of  Cas- 
telnuovo,  near  Treviso,  in  1508,  he  was  led  during 
his  imprisonment  to  repentance  for  his  past  career, 


and  on  his  liberation  (according  to  many,  through 
the  miraculous  aid  of  the  Virgin)  he  devoted  him- 
self to  asceticism,  prayer,  and  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  poor.  At  Venice  he  took  orders,  being  ordained 
priest  in  1518,  and  manifested  the  utnuMt  self- 
denial  and  braveiy,  especially  during  the  famine 
and  plague  of  1528.  He  now  made  absolute  re- 
nunciation of  his  wealth,  and,  in  the  habit  of  a  men- 
dicant friar,  gave  himself  to  the  care,  education, 
and  conversion  of  orphans  and  fallen  women.  With- 
in the  year  he  established  an  orphan  asylum  in 
Venice,  which  was  imitated  at  Beigamo,  Verooa, 
and  Brescia,  and  in  1532  he  opened  a  home  for 
fallen  women  in  his  native  dty.  In  1532  or  1533 
Miani  established  his  congregation  for  the  care  of 
these  institutions  and  the  training  of  pupils  for  the 
same  purpose;  and  Clement  VII.  gave  him  the 
mother  house  at  Somascho,  where  Miani  died  Feb. 
8,  1537,  after  having  established  daughter  houses 
at  Pa  via  and  Milan.  He  was  beatified  by  Benedict 
XIV.,  and  canonized  in  1761  by  Clement  XIH.,  his 
day  being  July  20. 

Miani's  successor,  Angelo  Marco  Gambarana,  se- 
cured from  Pius  V.,  in  1568,  the  formal  constitution 
of  the  congregation  under  the  Augustinian  rule, 
their  name  being  now  taken  from  the  church  of  St. 
Majolus  at  Pavia,  given  them  by  St.  Carlo  Borromeo 
(q.v.).  The  Somaschians,  who  were  united  with  the 
Theatines  from  1546  to  1555,  and  with  the  French 
Fathers  of  Christian  Doctrine  from  1616  to  1617, 
exercised  deep  influence  on  education  through  their 
many  colleges,  especially  the  Clemen tinum,  founded 
at  Rome  in  1595;  while  they  so  increased  in  num- 
bers that  they  were  divided  into  the  Lombard,  Vene- 
tian, and  Roman  provinces,  to  which  was  later  added 
the  French.  The  Roman  province  is  now  the  most 
important. 

The  constitutions  of  the  congregation,  gradually 
developed  from  the  autograph  draft  of  the  founder, 
collected  by  the  procurator-general  Antonio  Paulino 
in  1626,  and  confirmed  by  Urban  VIII.,  have  re- 
mained practically  unchanged  to  the  present  day. 
They  prescribe  a  habit  precisely  like  that  of  the 
other  regular  clerks,  strict  mmplicity  of  food  and 
furniture,  numerous  prayers  by  day  and  night,  fasts 
and  self-castigation,  and  occupation  with  manual 
labor,  care  of  the  sick  and  orphans,  and  teaching. 

(O.  ZOCKLESt) 

Bibuoobapbt:  The  **  Life  "  of  the  foander  is  given  with 
oommeataiy  in  ASB,  Feb.,  iL  217-274.  Ital.  tmuL  by 
A.  Piesadi,  Venioe,  1805.  Other  lives  are  by  S.  Albani. 
Milan.  1600;  A.  Stella,  Venioe.  1606;  P.  O.  d«'  Fermi 
ib.  1676;  an  anonymous  one,  ib.  1767;  F.  Caoda,  ^ 
1822;  G.  de  Rossi-Boigosno.  Rome.  1867;  and  W.  E. 
Hubert,  liains,  1805.  Oonsult  further,  on  the  order. 
L.  Hobtenxus,  Codsx  regularwn  monaaHoarum,  ed.  M* 
BrooUe,  iii.  190-292,  AugBbuxs.  1769;  G.  Giucd.  leeaa- 
grafia  iatoriea  degli  ordini  reUffioai,  vii.  160  sqq.,  Bmm 
1847;  E.  Gothein,  Ignaa  von  Loyola  und  die  Gegeanfir- 
nuUion,  pp.  193-198,  Halle,  1805;  Helyot,  Ordrea  wuMf 
tiquea,  iv.  223  sqq.;  Heimbuoher,  Ovdan  und  Kongrm" 
Uonen,  iiL  27fr-278;  KL,  xL  480-487;  Banke,  Popet,  I 
133-134. 

SOH  OF  GOD:  A  phrase  standing  for  several 
different  meanings  in  the  New  Testament.  (1)  It 
refers  to  the  divine  originatnn  of  Jesus  by  the  Hoty 
Spirit  (Luke  i.  35).  (2)  In  the  ethical  sense,  he  a 
the  Son.   He  is  lilra  the  Father,  perfectly  Teepoukn 
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to  him,  and  thus  reflects  the  Father's  will.  By  rea- 
son of  the  fellowship  of  love,  the  Father  is  perfectly 
disdoaed  to  him,  and  the  depths  of  his  own  inner 
lite  are  comprehended  by  the  Father  alone  (Matt. 
Ti.  27;  John  v.  17-21,  30,  vii.  16-18,  lii.  44-50, 
liv.  7-II).  (;J)  From  the  ethical  oneness  with  the 
Father  sprang  the  consciouHnesa  of  the  messianic  or 
ofGcial  Bonahip — the  social  aspect  of  his  conscious- 
ness (Mark  i.  11;  cf.  the  baptismal  formula.  Matt, 
xsviii.  18;  Diikxhe,  vii,)-  These  two  aspects — the 
individual  and  the  social — may  be  distinguished  but 
they  can  not  be  sharply  separated.  The  messiaiiii: 
eonship  points  backward  (I  Sam.  x.  1;  Ps.  ii.  7) 
and  forward  (Mark  xiv.  61).  In  him  the  royal  hopes 
of  Israel  are  fulfilled;  he  founds  the  world-kingdom 
of  God  (John  svii.  18;  cf.  Matt,  xxviii.  19;  John 
XX.  21);  hia  universal  sovereignty  is  won  through 
suffering  (Matt.  xix.  20-28).  (4)  Metaphysical  son- 
ship  is  also  affirmed  of  him.  As  Logos  he  is  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God  (John  i.  14,  iii.  15,  v.  18;  Rom. 
viii.  32).  He  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  firal^ 
bom  of  all  creation,  mediator  of  all  existence, 
through  whom  alt  thinf;B  find  their  principle  and 
progressively  realise  their  divine  end  (I  Cor.  viii. 
6;  Col.  i.  15-17;  John  i.  3,  10;  Heb.  i.  2-3).  His 
pre-eartbly  existence  was  e:tchanged  for  humilia- 
tion and  death  here  below  (II  Cor.  viii.  0;  Phil.  ii. 
5-7;  cf.  Rom.  viit.  3;  Gaj.  iv.  i;  and  see  Jehus 
Christ,  Twofold  State  op).  Accordinf-ly  he  was 
God'a  own  son,  the  archetypal  son  of  God;  oil 
others  become  sons  of  God  through  him  (John  i. 
12).  Yet  all  that  belongs  to  him  is  s  gift  of  God 
(Matt,  xsviii.  18;  John  iii.  35,  v.  22,  xiii.  3;  Acte 
ii.  36;  Phil.  ii.  9-10;  Heb.  i.  2,  ii.  7-8;  cf.  also  I 
Cor.  XV.  24-28). 
In  historical  theology  the  Son  of  God  as  pre- 


exist«nt  is  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  con- 
Bubatantial  with  the  Father,  and  is  described  as 
only-begotten,  the  Word;  as  incarnate  he  took  upon 
him  human  nature  yet  without  sin;  and  existed  in 
two  whole,  perfect,  and  distinct  natures  insepara- 
bly joined  together  in  one  person  without  eonver- 
confuaion;  very  God  and  very 
Christ,  the  only  mediator  between  God 
and  man  (see  Christology,  IV.,  VII.;  Mediator). 
Ritachl,  following  Schleiermacher,  took  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sonship  of  Christ  out  of  metaphysics 
and  planted  it  in  the  field  of  ethica  and  the  religious 
Ufe.  As  Son,  Christ  stands  to  the  Father  in  a  rela- 
tion of  incomparable  fellowship;  his  will  is  identical 
nith  that  of  the  Father  in  the  establiabment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God;  moreover,  he  austaina  a  unique 
relation  to  the  Christian  community  and  to  tha 
world.  While  for  man  the  Son  as  pre-existent  is 
hidden,  yet  for  God  he  exists  eternally  "  as  be  is 
revealed  to  us  in  temporal  limitation."  Only  for 
God  himself,  however,  is  the  eternal  Godhead  of  the 
Soa  intelligible  as  an  object  of  the  divine  mind  and 
will  (A.  Hitachi,  The  Chnslian  DortHru:  of  Justift- 
cation  and  ReamcUialitm,  JJ  47-49,  New  York, 
1900),  C.  A.  BccKinTH. 

BiBUOOKjiFBT :  The  subject  ia  treated  bat  in  the  warka  on 
New.TeBtstoeat  tbealogy  (we  under  Bibucal  Tncoiaari, 

Doaiuncal.  Much  □!  tha  lilersluni  Kiven  under  Chbu^ 
TOLOQT  IB  pertiaeat,  &Iao  thjLt  under  Soh  or  Mas.  Con- 
sult further:  K.  F.  NAggen,  Chriilut  der  Mtmchtn-  und 
GfMeuohn.  Golho,  1809;  J.  SWlker,  ChTitlahmi  of  Jtm. 
LoadoD,  1S7S:  A.  HamaDli.  What  u  Chrutianitvt  ib. 
1901;  R.  C.  Mohoriy.  Atunemtnt  and  Ptrmnalitu,  pp.  IB* 
sqq.,  21I-21S.  ib.  1901;  W.  LUtgen.  OoHa  Sohn  uiid 
0^01  Oeiii.  LsipgiR.  190S;  M.  Lepius,  f/jrin  and  Hie  Ojf 
I>tl:  or  JauM  the  MeitiaK  and  Son  of  God.  Philadelphia, 
leil;  SB,  iv.  STCMtTBi  SCO,  ji.  064-«W;  £S,  ir.  4690- 
47IM. 
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